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Military ami Police Urnfmimi, Uud ordimuy wear. 

'J' Ciotli, DuULLE WAilP, & DOSOUTEL tur Iudigo and Lac 
■^40tory piiipi-HM. 

SHIRT IN US, CHOW K A, DA MM F.R, <5 UZZ RE, KHAKWA, 
Plain uud Twilled RED SirKH'S MiOt'ELS and TOWELS, 
with plain amt fancy borders, Ac. Ao, 

DRILL, '.rUII LAN (CLOTHS, &e,;dyod any colour to order, 
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trials, rapidly aupmoding, cm account of thoir numerous advam 
tftgcs, those hlllnuio iihulc of Dottootct., 
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i m t the greatest thlct di-iruy-mv uf L.m 1 , f J 0<,, *d ail 

ChemiatH and Pcifium*r|larmi/inmt tlm wuiid. wlodc-jylc hy 

Thu Angiu American Di'HiIkCo., Limtfed, <b‘>, l'amngd nt -road, 
Loudai. 

Advice to Mothers. 

A EE yon broken in your rrd by ;v sick child sufToring with the 
I T,aiu of cutting troth ? Cu at once to a bhcioi.’-jt ami g**t 0 

iRttleof Mns. Wji^i.owh iSomniM. sxm f‘. U will veluvu .Lh« 
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Crop and Weather Report 


[Fob tub Wiser ending the 24 th December, JS 61 ] 

Central Hemnrfa.— Kain ha? fall an in places in the Bombay Presidency, 
in Mjsore, and Coorg, in the Dorara, and in the Central Provinces and 
in tba Central India and TUjpootana States, In Madras tboro lias been 
heavy rain in tbe southern districts, especially in Chingleput, and con¬ 
siderable damage has been caused to crops and houses. 

Harvesting < ontinucs in Madras. More rafrt is wanted in Bellary atnl 
Kurnool, where the crops aro withering. In Mysore prospects are fair ; 
a good rice crop is being cut in Coorg ; coffee-picking inf progressing, but 
the crop detldeut; a heavy fall in the price of cardamoms has beon 
disastrous to the ryots. 

Agricultural prospects continue favourable throngLuut Iho Central 
India and Rajp -otana Stales. In Hyderabad tbo rice harvest and plough¬ 
ing for the rabi are still in program? - cotton ii being picked in the Borers 
and the standing crops are in good condition. Mora rain in w ui tod in 
parti of some districts in tho Bosnbav amt Madras Frosidonoiei, whoro 
the crops are withering ; ^laowhere the condition of tbo crops is geremliy 
good. 

In the Funjub the rabe sowings have boon completed and prospects are 
good. In the North-Weitora Provinces and Ouih, the rain crops aro 
nourishing and prospects are very favourable. 

In the Central Provinces tho rain of the past, week has beau beneficial 
to the crops, aud prospects have improved. In Bengal tho amui paddy 
harvest will bo below tho average ; the prospects of the rabi arc promis¬ 
ing,. Tho reaping of the s<dt' eiop continues in Assam and prospects are 
good. Tbo rice harvest continue* in Burmah and u good out-turn is 
expected throughout tho Province. 

Tho public health is genu-ally good, though iu Coimbatore 'tho 
mortality from ohelera continues high. 

Prices are almost stationary with local fluctuations. 

Madras, • -Somo rain in Anmitaporc ; prospect* in Bollary not improv¬ 
ed ; oousidorabio damage to crops and houses in soulhora districts, 
■especially Ohingleput, from heavy rain and floods. 

Bombay, —Rain in parts of several districts, moc| wanted in parts of 
Sholapore, Dharwar, Kaladgi, and Balgaum, whore crops aro withering 
aHjgLscarcity of fodder and drinkiug water prevails ; standing crops 
Bligux^L injured by rain in parts of Thaun, Kbandosb, Surat, and 
Ahinednnggor ; cholera and oattle-diioase in parts <>f six districts, small¬ 
pox in parts of ten, and fevor in parts of 15 districts. 

Hengnl.— There 1ms been no rain in any of tho districts of the province, 
except in Dinngcpore, where the lull was *05; harvesting of awtim paddy 
still continue*, the general out-turn will be below tho average ; ntbi crops 
Are coming on well; tho price of rioo has fallen in some district:* owing 
to supply of new rice which is coming into the market'; yporad^c cases of 
cholera are reported in a considerable number of districts in Bengal 
proper, otherwise general health good. 

■AT.-IF. Province* and OmiA.—Weather cold and soasmable ; crops 
flourishing and prospects good ; poppy has germinated well. 

Punjab.— No rain , health generally good ; fever decreasing in the 
Hiasar district; rabi sowings completed^, prospects good. 

Central Provinces .—'Weathor cloudy ; roeent rain has been beneficial ; 
health generally good , prices steady. 

British .BurmaA.—Home cholera hero and there, otherwise public health 
good ; health of cattle also good ; harvesting progressing ; prospects of 
good cut-turn in a 1 districts. 

A isaw*.—Weather seasonable; mornings and nights cool; harvest of 
tali crop continues; public health generally good. 

Mysore titid Coorg ,—Prospects reported fair, and health good. 

Berar and Hyderabad .—Weather cloudy j cotton-picking continues ; 
crops in good condition ; general health good. 

Central India Staten, —-Weather cloudy; health good; agricultural 
prospects excellent. 

• dtajpootanu,^yS eather oold and oleudy ; health good ; crop 
lafottrnM#. ^ 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE NEW SIROCCO TEA DRYER. 


TO TIIK EDITOR OP rtf« STATESMAN. 

Sir,— I used some year* ago to write now aud then In your 
paper on tea matters, Possibly now, an occasional letter would 
be acceptable. Tea machinery has made great stride sine* those 
day*. There are now- many machines by different inventors for 
each process. Iho difficulty is, even for exports, to say which is 
the be^t among the many rollers, dryers, sifters, equalisers, and 
what not. I am not liore going to pronounce an opinion. It may 
be, as many say hero of tricycles (a subject to which I have lately 
given attention ) there is m> host, for each, perhaps, excels In soma 
way. One opinion though t must give an regards tea machinery, 
and I feel sure it is a sound one, No M leaf-witherer ” has yet been 
invented. Some inventors of dryer* advocate their machines as 
fit to wither leaf. In practice all planters know it is not; so. No 
machine fit to fire tea will over wither leaf well. The necessities 
fur the two maehiues aro quite different. The leaf-withorer ha* 
yet to he invented. 

But it is not tea machinery in general I wish now to diseuFS, 
I have lately s''cu a now tea dryer, which has, I think, a great 
future hefore It, and a few words about it may interest some of 
your readers. Though I call it a M Now Dryer,” it has au old 
n&me, the 11 Sirocco/’ and hails also from Belfast, But it in no 
way resembles the old machine. Still wo must not quarrel with 
Mr. Davidson for the name he gives ht« now child. 

I never liko l the siroccos (see my Tea Book*) I thought (and 1 
was right) they had done good work in their day, but that 
improvements in other dryers bad left them behind. When there- 
foro Mr. Davidson asked mu to come and see his new typ.< of 
machine, I went, for I like to see everything connected with te* ; 
but I did not go thinking I should be much edified, I was much 
surprised. I found a virtually new machine which avoids all the 
faults of the old Sirocco; they were—1, result in tea, far too little ; 
2. burnt tea no rarity ; 3, tea dried partly by tho heat given out 
from hot iron ; 4 t the iron of the machine burnt; 5, much of the 
heat escaped up tho chimney, and was given out uselessly from the 
faces of tbo machine. ^ § 

As I say, all those drawback* are uow done away with, and I 
feel sure tho new typo of Sirocco will be a favorite in Indian tea 
gardens, I should hold the same opinion had I alone seen it, for I 
spent many hours over it, and h&vo studied tea machinery too 
many years to bo easily misled. Still, I am glad to find my opinion 
corroborated by many who are well au fait of the necessities r-fpriS 
dryers. During tho one mouth it has been exhibited iu (*rj 
church-street, Mr. Davidson has sold between 60 aud 70. It wouH 
take a couple ol columns in your paper to describe the new 
Sirocco, and I cannot ask you for the space, I only wish berqf o 
call attention to it, for those of your readers who want to know 
more, will find two loug articles of ifliue written last week in the . 
Tea Gazette, m which all and everything aboutHlHs stated, and^ 
&Wo why I think it i# destined to prove a great benefit to the tea « 
industry in India. 

With 0 and IfjfcgJ^nas per lb., and sometimes Jbm as an usual 
average for tea, fcho days are gone by for expensive machinery. 
Let it be ever so good, it won't pay to buy It. Excepting Mr. 
Davidson and one other, 1 do not think the inventors and Vendors j 
of tea dryers realise this stern faot.Jl dp not see in some** 
oases that those machines are any ciutAsv than formerly. But* 
while Mr. Davidson certainly does aoll Jpeaper than othejs, it may 
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be partly owing to the fact that he oan do so. Other inventors 
have to provide for the manufacturer'* profile; not so Mr. Davidson, 
for he la his own manufacturer. Anyhow, there la no doubt hia 
prices are low. The mew Sirocco No, 3, turning out 10 mauuiU of 
Tea per d»y, ie £90 complete, while the parte required to alter the 
old class of Siroccos, aud make them of the now typo, is £23 only. 
One great adfoutage achieved by Mr. Davidson is the fact that the 
many old Siroccos now throughout India oan, at the above nominal 
obAfc, to altered into the new type. 

Al the said new type has In it all the rjfuitUet to produce 
deifrableand perfectly fired teas, I in no way doubt that it will 
do so. But as many of the machines will be very shortly iu India, 
and will there bo tested, let those who may doubt, wait and see for 
to themselves. 

I could say a good deal on tea machinery in general, which I 
thinkwould interest such of your readers an 41 are iu tea" (how 
many there are), but 1 must not tire you with this first letter. 

EDWARD MONEY. 


Editorial Notes. 


Wje understand that two scholarships of Rs. 40 a mouth, ' 
tenable for three yearn, at the Saidapet Agricultural College,! 
are to be offered to lads in British Burmah. This ia a step in 
the right direction, for young men who have had the advantage 
of a scientific training in agriculture would be most useful there, 
where it is so very difficult to get the farmer to leave his accus¬ 
tomed groove. On their return they might be expected to 
turn their attention to some of the many products which could 
be as easily grown as paddy, and which would yield a still 
better return. 

*#* 

The report on the Bombay Stationery Department, for the 
year 1883-84 shows that—the Government orders to the contrary 
notwithstanding—a less amount of stores of Indian manufac¬ 
ture was issued than in the previous year. The actual 
difference in value amounted to Rs. 1,356. But the report 
contains a statement, showing that, even if these articles of 
ludiau manufacture had been procured from England, there 
.. would have been a loss to the Government of Rs. 4,741, a fact 
which clearly proves the desirability of increasing the con¬ 
sumption of Indian manufactured articles as much as possible. 

V* 

Some ingenious Borahs of Neriad and Kapadwanj are in 
trouble, and are likely to do penance for their ingenuity. They 
invented ft novel kind of ghe$ y being u combination of kabri , 
or kommba, seed, and buffalo fat, so well assimilated as to 
present all the appearance and odour of glm. As there was an 
appreciable difference in the price, in the way of cheapness, the 
ingenious inventors were doing a roaring business in it, until a 
ahprt time ago the trick was discovered, much to the amazement ■ 
aud horror of a good Sanj^ orthodox Hindoos who had thus ! 
partaken of buffalo fat. The matter is before the police 
authorities. 

V 

Travellers continue to leave Adon for the Galla country, 
where they say there is much wealth. Gold, it is asserted, 
ia not estimated at its real value, and its weight id silver is rea- 
received in exchange. Traders with the Soumali coast 
also state this to be a fact ; but the Soumalia on the coast are 
1 ms ignorant of its value ; silver is their coinage, and silver 
ornaments only are worn. The bust traveller to leave Aden 
Was a very young Italian fcf noble family. He will enter the 
Oalla country via Massowah, ns he is doubtful as to the safety 
of the Assail or Obok route. He is rather nervous as to the 
success of his journey, notwithstanding that he has already 
had much experience as a traveller in the ^wdan, 

v 

A #RITER in St. James's Gaxatte calls attention to the havoc 
which has been going^n for so many >ear* in the forests of 
every quarter of the ape ; but. no apology can be necessary 
for returning to a soviet which'must speedily compel the 
hearing now too general^ denied. He say® : —‘VfTlie chief seat 
■ dftfttttiotion is At wiwttt itf the United/* States, where 


it 1ms been long progressing at a rate which has often, excited 
the fears even of the person/* engaged iu it.? But some facts 
and figures just published in an American journal, are of a kind 
which, combined with the manner of their statement, should 
surely have power to do more thau raise an incredulous eye- 
, brow. It is said that “ the lumber industry will, in all pro* 

| bability, in the course of ten years or so, be transferred from 
tlio northern lake region to the south.” Few persona will 
realize all that this matter of* fact announcement implies ; 
but it ie, in reality, a comprehensive admission of the truth of 
the charges made against the lumbermen’s practices. It tueatia 
this : that the twenty years, which a short time since was the 
period allowed by the Lumbermen’s Exchange in Chicago M for 
the exhaustion of the pine forests of their district,” formed an 
unnecessarily liberal estimate. The statement means, more¬ 
over, that when the 146,000 hands now eugaged in the business, 
have felled the last tree in the northern territory, they will 
be by no means content with the contemplation of their work. 
“ The magnificent pineries of Michigan and other States in the 
lake region, are fast disappearing before the axe ; but the whole 
south ia a forest region, and when the northern lumber supply 
fails, the great saw-mills will bo removed to the southern 
forests, and these will become the new centres of the industry,” 

V 

TnERK ia a savour almost of brutality about this bare summary 
of the situation. No touch of regret softens either record or 
forecast ; and that the latter will in duo course be justified, 
there seems unhappily little reason to doubt. During seven 
months of the year 200,000 fact of lumber fire daily sawn iuto 
planks in one mill in Ottawa, and thero are over 25,000 such 
establishments at work iu the country. It is obvious that not 
even the majestic areas of the American forests can long stand 
beforo such a terribly destructive force, exercised without 
judgment, and succeeded by no system that makes practical 
restitution to the soil. Of the results of^this wholesale denuda¬ 
tion there are already abundant signs. In the Stales chiefly 
affected, the volume of many of the tributary streams ia 
lessened, droughts are frequent, aud the productive qualities 
of the neighbouring farms seriously impaired. It was observed 
by Humboldt, that in the tropical regions an immense variety 
of trees live separately or “ uusocially and it ia clear that, 
owing to the immediate benefit reaped from them, trees thus 
situated are more jealously conserved than their woodland 
brethren. It in the province of forests beneficently to modify 
the climate of the adjacent plains, in the cultivated enclosure® 
of which their lose is the moat appreciable. OF the succour 
thus afforded there is, however, little general recognition — 
unless, indeed, by the forestry officers appointed by the 
Governments who systematically evade their representations. 
Many portions of Australia and New Zealand are also, in their 
turn, suffering from the multitude of li clearings " made by the 
early settlers, whose crude efforts may to some extent be ■ Wi¬ 
dened by the exigencies of their position. Even now, however, 
many colonial areas of cultivation—of which rather boastful 
accounts are given—are annually extended by their uncon- 
nidered destruction of the forests on which much of their 
ultimate fruitfulness must depend. 


Tuk “ progress ” of Florida has of late years boon re¬ 
markable, This State contained iu I860 only 6,586 farms, 
a number which had risen to 23,43$ in 1880. We are 
told that this indicates a large influx of farmers from 
other States ; but it alsdt, “ indicates ” a wide levelling of 
the forests of oak and cedar, pine and hickory, for which 
Florida was once famous, The pampas of South America 
are also gradually falling under cultivation, aud are here aud 
there covered with crops of wheat aud maize. Their permanent 
productiveness, however, will be greatly assisted by the main¬ 
tenance of the bordering forests } a fact of which the Argentine 
Government appears to be quite exceptionally conscious. Iu 
Canada, on the contrary, the long indifference of the authorities 
to an average annual production of no less than 2,000,000,000 
feet of lumber (broad measure), has been at last compelled to 
give place tv anxiety j and the Dominion Government ia now 
resetting large ** blocks ” of at the base of the Rocky - 
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Mountains, lest the injury to the climate should become 
irreparable. From, an interesting paper contributed by Sir 
George Birdwood, to the catalogue of the Indian Section 
of the Forestry Exhibition, it is apparent that, east and 
west, there Inna been a singular community of official 
apathy upon this subject. Of Afghanistan the writer 
declares that “ a once fertile and wealthy fimntry has thus 
been converted into ah inhospitable d^rl.' 5 The Forest 
Department of India has happily been able to arrest, and in 
some degree repair, the ravages which up to some forty years 
ago had been going on for centuries in the forests of India and 
Burmah. The whole of Central Asia has more or less suffered 
from similar causes. 

V 

The first report on the prospects of the wheat crop 
in the Central Provinces is as followsPreliminary 
wheat forecasts as yet received from only six districts ; 
but from them and from personal enquiry, it appears 
that, owing to continiiousnosa of rainfall aud its early 
cessation, there w a very general decrease of from 5 to 10 per 
cent in area ; maximum decrease in Wardha, which is re¬ 
ported to be 32 per cent. The area has further been decreased 
in Chuttisgurh by extensive mortality of cattle ; sowings have 
germinated strongly when effected early, but late sowings have 
como up unequally. Condition of crop is on the whole up to 
the average for this period, but rain is much needed, and if it 
occurs, an average out-turn may be expected*” 

*#* 

The first report on the prospects of the wheat crop in the 
Bombay Presidency is aw follows :—“Reports not received from 
Dharwar, Khandesh, Nasik, Sfttara, Panohmahals, and Sindh. 
Ahmedabad,—Wheat a^ia 265,024 acres, or 40 per cent more- 
thau last year owing to favourable late rains ; seedlings germi¬ 
nating ; young crops thriving. Ahmedinigger,—244/171 acres, 
or 15 per cent Jobs ; in some parts urea greater than in last 
year, in other parts decrease due to want of rain and smaller 
area devoted to wheat this year. Seeds have germinated in 
parts ; crop good, in other# they have withered on account of 
of rain and cloudy weather in November. Kaladgi,—12$,662 
acres. The crop will be, it is feared, a total failure for want of 
sufficient rain. Broach,—11,922 acres, or 56 per cent, more 
owing to injured cotton land having been re-sown with wheat ; 
crop proinisiug. Relgaum,—91,298 acres; sowings have not 
germinated in ali places: crops in places good, in others 
withering, Poona,-*80,000 acres, or 2 per cent less. Sowings 
germinated; crops thriving. Sholapore,—41,730 acres, or 20 
per cent less owing to deficient rain-fall, Kaini,—29,781 acres, 
or 24 per cent more owing to late favourable rain-fall. Sowings 
guAtaj^ated ; crops progressing. Generally speaking, the area 
and cofhlitiou of the wheat crop are satisfactory in the Guzerat 
districts; the crop area and condition in the Deccan and 
Kanarese districts are unsatisfactory from want of rain.” 


A French Journal calls attention to M. Raoul Pictet, of 
Geneva, having introduced the use of sulphurous acid in com¬ 
bination with artificial cold, in the manufacture of wood pulp. 
Under the usual sulphite process the shopped wood is boiled 
for several days in closed vessels, with n solution of sulphite 
of lime or magnesia, ere the cellulose is separated from its 
surrounding constituents. But the i#Uuloso resists a tempera¬ 
ture lower than IbO" Ceut ; accordingly the above boiling solu¬ 
tions aro kept at a temperature of 150’ to 1(10* Cent, aud the 
resultant pulp is charred and blackened by the innumerable 
particles of carbon caused by the gums, resins, and other 
incasing materials nf the cellulose being disintegrated whilst 
it is being boiled,—much subsequent washing and bleaching is 
consequently required to make the pulp a marketable material 
M. Pictet takes advantage of the fact that these alien matters 
may be diseugaged from the cellulose at a temperature of only 
80* Centigrade, and effects this at owes by a concentrated 
solution of sulphurous acid amt water, at the above temperature, 
jalong with a pressure of tlvvatmoipherea. The puipli* a 
f 'beautiful white material; w 1) iletlSH i. jgu me. resins, and 
' material may be subsequently reco 1 
utilized in the jute* 



Lstinbr publishes the following formula for making a liquid 
paste or glue, from starch and acid :—Place fivepouudsof 
j potato starch in six pound* of water, and add one quarter 
; pound of pure nitric anid. Keep it in a waf'rn place, stirring 
: frequently for forty-eight hours. Then boil the mixture hptil 
j it forms a thick aud translucent substance. Dilute with 
j water, if necessary, and filter through a thick cloth. At .tho 
| same time another paste i* mails from sugar aud gum arable. 

| Dissolve rive pounds gum Arabic Sod one pound of sugar in fi^e 
i pounds of water, and add one ounce of nitric add and heat to^ 
boiling. Thou mix the above - with the starch paste. The 
resultant paste is liquid, does not mould, and dries on paper 
with a gloss. It is useful for labels, wrapper#, and fine book¬ 
binder’s use. Dry pocket glue ta made from twelve parts of 
glue aud five parts of sugar. The glue is boiled until entirely 
dissolved, the sugar dissolved iu the hot glue, and the mass 
evaporated until it hardens on cooling. The bard substance 
dissolves rapidly in lukewarm water, and is an excellent glue 
for use on paper. 

*** 

A contemporary lately brought to the notice of the public 
that a paper mill has been established in Shanghai. We are 
now told that the investment promises to be a success. All 
requisites are to be obtained without any difficulty, a plentiful 
supply of water, an abundance of raw material to work With, 
cheap manual labour, cheap motive power, and a capital market 
to dispose of the manufactured article. It is now close upon 
ten years that thu enterprise was introduced into Japan by a 
Mr, Doyle, and since then a dozen mills are in full working 
order there, Those which have been properly constructed, 
and placed under efficient and skilled management, have boon 
exceptionally successful ; the mill at Osaka cleared itself in 
three years ; while the one at Oji paid a dividend last year of 
17 per cent on stock amounting to 565,000 dollars. The other 
mill# weie not quite bo successful ; but no failure has been 
recorded, and what is more, the entire enterprise of paper 
manufacture in Japan is now iu the hands of the natives of the 
country, who have so far advanced in the art as to think . 
themselves justified in being independent of foreign supervision. 
An interesting feature in connection with the paper trade of 
Japan is, that white nine or ten mills have been working 
successfully, the importations of foreign-made paper have 
considerably increased—more than doubled—during the last 
few years. 

*** 

The following paragiaphs are taken fromahigh3y interest¬ 
ing paper on sugar bounties, in the Fortnightly Review for 
November 1884, by George Baden-Powell, C.M..G. There 
must be backbone in a grievance which commands not 
only space for days and weeks in the columns of the Timet, 
but also notice and attention in ev«y reading journal. In 
the face, however, of papers presented to Parliament, leaders 
iu all newspapers, and voluminous correspondence, official and 
unofficial, public and private, there still rem tin three or four 
points which I put forward in this article, aa they contain the 
gist of the whole grievance, as well aa the only practicable 
remedy, I state thorn in summiry at the end of the arfcicl^ 
Why they have not as yet obtained due prominence in th? 
controversy is because aide issues have monopolised all atten¬ 
tion. Everyone who has looked into the question acknowledge** 
there is evil somewhat. From Secretaries of State, downwards, 
there is a general and decided, although strongly undefined, 
conviction, that the bounty system is on the whole an evil 
system, and should be put au end to. Popular definitions of 
the evil coincide in declaring that bounties have brought .about 
such an artificial fPlfcring of the prices of raw and refined 
sugar, that sugar producers and refiners can no longer produce 
or refine except at a dead loss, and the public refuse to pay 
heed to any remedy except that Of ft countervailing duty, I 
venture to say that this ganerally-aeeepAl definition of the 
evil is both inadequate and jfi accurate,.£hl that the popular 
rejpedy declared by those iu authority, i 
ineffectual, is bmpo means the only ro J 


It would bo 

have been advance 
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have put their case very strongly—pointing out the grout 
value of the West India sugar industry; its paramount import¬ 
ance to the prosperity, or indeed the very life of those colonies ; 
the ruin and starvation which would follow on its destruction ; 
and the responsibility which rests upon England, as the | 
paramount power, to act effectually in defence of West Indian | 
interests, or to bear the consequences and cofta of inaction. 
In addition to this, they point out that the production of beet- 
sugar has, roughly speaking, trebled in amount, while that of 
^cane-sugar lias done little more than hold its own ; all of which 
they attribute directly to bounties ; and, having thus made 
their definition of the evil, they proceed to advocate, as a 
remedy, a countervailing duty. English refiners tell the public 
distinctly that bounties on refined sugar lessen by so much 
the price in the English market, and so not only rob them of 
legitimate profits, but force them to sell at a loss or accept 
absolute ruin. They also point oul that so long as the bounty 
system is possible, there is absolute ami hurtful uncertainty 
in the whole trade. Nor do they scruple to warn other trades 
and industries that if the system be allowed, and not stigma¬ 
tised as contrary to the true spirit of international comity and 
intercourse, bounties may at any moment upset any other 
trade or industry. When the right time comes the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will discover a very material falling off in 
the returns from the Income Tax, and he will find tlxis to be 
largely duo to the fact that all connected with sugar—planters, 
manufacturers of machinery, refiners, merchants, ami brokers— 
are now making no nett incomes. The amount so lost to the 
revenue will have to be made good by the nation in the 
capacity of tax-payers, and this loaw of -income will be found 
to be no adequate set-off against the advantages it obtains from 
bounties, in its capacity of consumer, 

*** 

Against these trade grievances the Board of Trade puts 
forward elaborate rejoinders. These show that many of the 
statements made in support of the grievances are founded on a 
misapprehension of facts ; in some cases this modifies rather 
than destroys the grounds of their grievances. West Indian 
planters are asked to remember that quite as serious anticipa¬ 
tions of absolute ruin have before now been falsified by the ! 
event. This is, of course, an appeal to the future, but West 
Indians have this argument on their side, that there is a 
minimum cost at which sugar cau be grown, and that prices 
never before falling below 17a have in this crisis fallen to 11a, 
and that there is thus a new danger of that minimum being 
passed, These rejoinders also give cold comfort in pointing i 
out that other trades have survived crises even of greater 
severity ; and they enumerate the advantages these low prices 
have been to many manufacturing industries, m well as to the 
consumer generally. The Board of Trade comes to the general j 
conclusion that the Slegld fall in prices would mean, that 
the people o£ the United Kingdom pay annually £5,000,000 
less for their sugar ; but it is also pointed out that the total 
amount of bounties obtained cannot exceed £2,000,000, The 
Board of Trade now acknowledges bounties do evil on the 
' whole, and confesses it “would wish to see an eud put to 
but that “it would not pay to get rid of them at any 
price,” particularly if that price included the adoption by 
England of retrogade measures savouring of protection ; and 
4tus leads them to their main argument and conclusion—that 
they cannot recommend Government to take any action, seeing 
that the remedy proposod—namely, the imposition of a counter¬ 
vailing duty—is not only contrary to true free-tradt principles, 
but for a variety of reasons, impossible of application. 


StfcH are the chief arguments on either aide, but they do 
not go to the bottom of things. There is a great and grave 
discrepancy, for*justauce, between the £3,000.000 England is 
supposed to save in ifcJjuiuual expenditure on sugar, and the 
£3,000,000 of that astunt which contributed by the foreign 
tax-payers. How is ctis £3,p0Q.$6o to be accounted for t 
Is it paid out of Bsglishlprofttii # 'There has b^h a great anti 
fail in the price fcsugar, fa* and awajTabov;* any fall 
^^^^^utabls to ^l^ties,. The prmfry question is, 


Ws are too apt in regard to food, to consumption, 

for statistical purposes, by records of production. Wodouot 
do tliis in iron or piece-goods. But directly we deal with 
wheat or sugar \*e take an estimate of home productions not 
exported, and add to this the imports, divide by heads of 
population, and write homilies on “ the movements of consump¬ 
tion.” The general public is thus misled altogether in cases 
of over-production ; and no notice is paid to the fact that 
oftentimes there is more food in stock than the day-to-day 
demaud needs. This is undoudtedly the state of the case in 
regard to sugar just now. There is production altogether in 
excess of demand. All over the world, in recent years, a very 
remarkable impetus has been given to the production of sugar. 
(Jane-growing, at one time almost a monopoly of the West 
Indies, has developed largely in North and South America, 
in Natal, in Mauritius, in Australia, in Fiji, and, above 
all, in India, Java, and the East generally—not oven 
forgetting hapless Egypt. It is, of course, to be noticed 
that concurrently with this great development of production, 
there have grown up in North America and in Australia, 
great new communities of sugar-eating Anglo-Saxons, and 
that these new markets call for now areas of supply. But 
oven these numbers by no means account for the enormous 
increase in out-put. For instance, if we take England, we find 
a very remarkable increase in the local consumption of sugar, 
altogether out of proportion to mere increase of population. 
The sugar used per head of population has increased from 
I5lbs. in 1840, to G4lbfl. in 1880. It is perfectly obvious that 
people do not eat and drink now more than four times as 
much sugar as they did in 1840, or twice as much as they did 
fcweuty yours ago. These figures show that the quantity 
“ used " must be accounted for, not by increased consumption, 
pure and simple, but by the fact that jye use more sugar in 
various manufactures—such as distilling and the making of 
wine, jam, beer, soap, aerated waters, and even varnish, boot¬ 
blacking, and druggets. In some cases more sugar is used 
because of iucrease in out-put of the article manufactured ; 
but in others sugar merely supplants other raw materials. 
One great cause of this increased use of sugar is its low price, 
and its low price is due to the extension of production, 
regardless of all demands of food consumption. But it must 
be asked, why has production increased so rapidly and so 
determinedly, in the face of falling prices and increasing 
profits ? It must suffice here to state that there has been a 
natural development of cane-growing, to supply the natural 
increase in the normal consumption of sugar as a food ; but 
there has been a great abnormal increase in the production of 
sugar from beet-root, due not to any legitimate demand, but 
to tho bounties which represent, at present prices, an advantage 
of 30 per cent on the beet sugar exported, and of KJ^ftr 
cent on the total produced. We have proof in the frtg£, that 
in the hist three years in Austria, bounties were stopped, and 
the out-put fell 17 per cent; in France, reduced, and it rose 
oply 27 per cent ; in Germany, maintained high* and it rose 
over 48 per cent. 

All the world knows that no Continental Government gives 
bounties, but that the duties are levied on the beet or juice as 
it goes into the factory, on calculations of the average amouut 
of sugar that should be extracted. The average has to be 
calculated on previous knowledge, and the manufacturers, 
applying new devices, eafty exceed the old averages. On 
exporting this sugar they receive a drawback hK if duty had 
been paid on all of it. It is also undoubted that much fraud 
is practised. For instance, a Belgian fabricant confessed, that 
he “ pressed M his roots in the presence of the Government 
official, and paid on the juice then and there extracted ; but 
lie “ pressed " lightly, and when the official work and record 
was over for the day, the roots were again pressed in private, 
and found still to contain a large amount of juice, on which 
no duty was paid, although a drawback was subsequently 
obtained on the sugar made out. of it. Also, in many cases, 
a drawback is obtaiued on sugar made out of molasses ou 
whitA-mo duty had been pai^^Again, instances are far too i 
con^iion, of gross adulteration of the finished * 

matter obtaining drawbacks, as 
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if pure sugar. Altogether, fabricants and refiners manage to 
create a large margin of “sugar” on which they obtain a 
drawback, although it has never paid duty. It may not be 
out of place to explain the case by an illustration. In ro mid 
figures the “ fabricaut" pays £6 on every 10 tons of beet that 
he uses, on the understanding that out of this he will 
make 1 ton of sugar. But by improved processes and 
other means he turns out tons. If in the year he Works 
10,000 tons of beet he pays>,£(1,000 in duty, and turns out 1,500 
tons of sugar. If he exports this he receives from Govern¬ 
ment a drawback, the equivalent of the duty, of £6 per ton, 
or, iu other words, £0,000. The tax-payer provides him with 
£3,000 per annum for every 1,500 tons of sugar. It is thus 
obvious that he can carry on his industry at a profit, even 
though his sugar costa more to produce than eitue sugar, by 
80$., 25$., 30$., or even 35*. per ton. 


5 

tag© if full evidence on this subject could be acquired. t I 
commend this task to the Board of Tunic, hr a fit and useful 
subject of inquiry and report, by our Diplomatic and consular 
staffs abro&d. The conclusions at which I arrived, and which 
may prepeily and profitably be made public property, are 
that cane-sugar can he, and already is, produced at leg* cost 
t ban beet sugar. This latter is now produced with a perfee-* 
tiou of proceca which it seems certain cannot be materially 
i mprovtd upon, but this is not the case with the bulk of cane- 
sugar. Nevertheless, even under present conditions, so 
far as I can learn, cane-sugar, is produced at a coat 
less by some shillings the cwt. than beet sugar. I there¬ 
fore hold, after due inquiry, that in so for as the bouuty 
system compels tbo use of beet sugar, in so far it compels the 
use vf that sugar which it costs most to produce ; and I ask can 
there be a balance of good in this ? 


Thus this bounty system, without any reference to prices, h aa 
led to an enormous expansion of production, altogether un¬ 
warranted by the demands of consumption or the gains of 
legitimate competition. The bounties directly stimulate over¬ 
production for export, but at the same time it is necessary that 
they be accompanied by high excise duties, sur-taxes, aud 
import duties, and thus check not ouly local consumption but 
importation also. The result is over-production of a wholly 
injurious kind leading to glut of neutral markets, 

*** 

The rejoinder has often been made—and the Board of Trade 
places it in a prominent position—that it is of great advantage 
to England thus to obtain at exceedingly cheap rates what 
is widely consumed as a food, aud what is more and more + | 
becoming a raw material of several industries. This is in¬ 
contestable ; but the question remains, at what cost do we 
obtain this undoubted advantage 1 The falling off in the yield 
of the tax on sugar incomes would tell us some of the profits 
the nation has to forego in order to secure the £5,000,000 
advantage. These alone may be found to exceed it. Such 
losses result partly from the ruinous uncertainty caused by 
the very existence of so arbitrary an interference with prices. 
This checks investment in the industries concerned, and also 
forces those already engaged iu them to demaud higher present 
profits iu view of the uncertain future. Other evil conse¬ 
quences are the checks placed on the legitimate expansion of 
the industry, and the actual destruction of capital invested : 
when, for instance, a plantation or a refinery has to be thrown 
out of work. The evil effects extend to other trades, not only 
those g^re directly concerned, as the making of machinery 
or tho eaftying trades, but even to the general export trade 
of the country, because the people who provide the bounties 
have, to that extent, less money wherewith to make purchases. 
These are some of the evil effects that represent the cost to 
England of this advantage of £5,000,000 per annum, but there 
remains one general effect which has not yet received the 
attention which it undoubtedly merits : owing to the bouuty 
system many in England are compelled to use that sugar which 
it costs most to produce . 

*#* 

The task has not yet been definitely umjgrtaken of discovering 
what is the actual average cost of the production of beet and 
cane sugar respectively. Nevertheless, such information would 
be of the highest value and point. I have visited various 
cane-growing countries, and taken every opportunity of going 
' over estates, and discussing matters with owners, managers, 
and workmen. 1 always told my object, but also explained 
*T should never divulge information which was, after all, their 
own property, 1 have thus obtained a fairly accurate estimate 
of the cost of production of cane sugar. This varies greatly 
' with the circumstances of each estate, and especially with the 
kind of . sugar made, but I claim to know, with sufficient 
. accuracy, for political purposes, what it costs on the average tp 
produce the leading types of cane euf 

f / V 

'A% was a far more difficult matter in regard to beeH 
ittout X am much surprised at the results of i\mtde 
povidone* X have gathered* It would be of ths^d^Mka dvafr 


W* have thus arrived at two new points in this attempt to 
define the evil. In the first place, the present low prices of 
s ugar have been largely caused by an over-production directly 
traceable to bounties; and, in tbo second place, this over¬ 
production is likely to continue so long as Continental growers 
can prevail tn their Governments to make up to them any 
1 osses out of the uncomplaining pockets of ignorant tax-payers. 
All this i», on the whole, injurious to England ; it also does 
great injury to the nations which allow bounties. 

*** 

It is perhaps one of the main distinctions between English 
and Continental history, that iu our island tho tax-pay or has 
always exercised his voice with effect, whereas this has not 
bee n the case in any single Continental nation. We may be 
i naular in our notions ; we may be despicable as shop-keepers; 
but wo seem to have for centuries ingrained in our dispositions 
a jealous and cIobc care of the family till. Ever since money 
be came a medium of exchange, and services to the State became 
convertible into money payments, thero has developed in our 
midst a prerogative, not only claimed but exercised by every 
i ndividua), to make no such sacrifice except of his own free 
will. It is true we “ freely grant" a national revenue of a 
most liberal character—we give £20,000,000 when wo abolish 
si avery, and wo do not hold our hands to rescue captive 
missionaries in Abyssinia or send relief to Gordon—but it is 
all done with the conscious consent of the individuals who 
contribute the. revenue. It is this national idea which lies 
at tlie root of our commercial prosperity. But on tho Con¬ 
tinent we look in vain for the voice of tho tfx-payor. States¬ 
men nominally have it all their own wa^, but in reality-—in 
some cases consciously, and in others not—they are'twisted 
rou nd the little fingers of vested interests or selfish schemers. 

V 

We have to thank Mr. C. S. Buy ley, C.S., Under-Secretary to 
the Government of India, in the Revenue and Agricultural 
Depart ment, for the following valuable note by Assistant 
Surgeon Abdul Rahim Hakim, Khan Bahadoor, Assistant 
to the Political Resident, Persian Gulf, on the subject of tho 
care aud culture of date trees and fruit :—In districts where 
date plantations are large and on exfhnsive scales, the cub 
tivators do not think seriously of tho comparatively small 
loss, caused by the depredations of wasps, sparrows, crows, 
bulbuls, &e., on the sweet date fruit while forming on the 
palm, and as a rule do q^provide against sugar-loving insects, 
and birds, and grudge them not a share of the fruit. They soy 
that in the good old times the cultivators were more liberal- 
minded, when the export trade of the date to J5uroi&ajQr wnn* 
tries and America did not exist, and those 
acquired a taste for this fruit; that thenj 
strangers could go to a plantation, and 
libitum* to any quanto of date frhUiKey 
tion. But times haw changed. The 
,ving largely increaAi, it is more 1 
;e not allowed to todfte in those l 

> that 


tries had not 
j number ,of' 
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attributed to tTieir alleged magnanimity and charitable feelings 
farthAm-—at least in those day* whmi the fruit fiasi a market 
value ; but that tbeir indolence and the actual difficulty, per¬ 
haps costliness, of the measures to provide against these inroads 
must explain a great deal. The ordinary wants of these people 
^ are few and simple ; they are satisfied with what little they get, 
and are content to live on the same : as a result their inventive 
faculties are not taxed for devising means against such sources 
of loss, which certainly cannot be considered of no moment. But 
if the case was otherwise, and the struggle for life was as great 
as in European countries, protective measures would doubtless 
"be fast forthcoming, simply because “ necessity is the mother of 
invention. 1 ' In places where the date palms are few, and some 
choice dates are concerned, the date bunch is put into a gunny 
bag and the mouth of the bag closed op and tied securely at the 
lower part of the date spadix, to prevent the depredations of 
those insects and birds. At Bustak, Gowda, Jenna, and other 
inland districts on the Persian mainland, where dry hot winds 
prevail, the cultivators allow the fruit to ripen and dry 
OU the palm, and with a view to protect it from the injurious 
effects of very dry and hot winds, as soon as the date has 
bocorae sweet, but before it has commenced to soften and 
become juicy, they wrap up the whole hunch, the stalk of 
which being already sufficiently bent down for purposes of easy 
manipulation, in the leafy twigs of a perennial hush called 
,f afthn,” and, securely tying the leafy coveriug, leave the bunch 
until it is finally cut down when the date has ripened and 
formed. This method gives also a good deal of protection 
against the inroads of birds and wasps. 


In some districts, as those of Minab, sometimes bears prove 
destructive to the fruit; but the cultivator effectually provides 
against their climbing up by tying a quantity of some thorny 
bush or twigs of sarnr (thorny acacia) or koona (zyzyphus) 
around the stem of the palm, at some height from the ground. 
Against a flight of locusts he is perfectly helpless ; all his 
attempts at driving them away, by beating about among the 
palms with dry date leaves, and agitating them toucause a 
rustling noise, &e.,and his burning quantities of hay, tamarisk 
branches, and other rubbish to create smoke, prove of little or 
no avail ; as, when the locusts alight and squat, they completely 
devour the fruit and leave the palm, in a short space of time, 
divested of its leafy appendages. There are two principal 
forms in which the date fruit is cured and prepared for 
commercial purposes, ■-»«. (1), “khoormi,” e >ft and juicy; 
(2), “ kkarak-pf>khfca,” dry and firm. 

m # # * 

The following is the usual mode adopted for preparing 
u khoorma” for commercial purposesAs soon as the 
' dates become ripe and juicy, they are picked off the 
tree and gathered into a round chan am tank called 
w madibsah,” where they are exposed to the sun and air, and 
throw off the excess of juice which runs through the aperture 
at the bottom of the madibsah, and collects in a separate jar 
buried underground to receive it. After two or three days 
■ exposure, when the date has sufficiently hardened and formed, 
it is removed, and packed in date-leaf baskets for exportation. 
Sometimes, when the owner does not find a ready purchaser, he 
. stores the date baskets iu a dose-plastered room called 
«* kaudool'’ in piles of 15 to 20 baskets; the floor is furnished with 
. * channels which convey the juice {jfagpwn off under the mutual 
pressure of the hags, to a large jar buried underground. Some¬ 
times the juice Is slow in draining, then the cultivator encourages 
the flo& by pouring a little warm water on the dates while they 
are in the ma«Jbaah. But the dates thus treated and forced 
to give up theftjuice lose their taste and commercial value, 
and are not so Spell esteemed as those which are simply dried. 



far ettripg dajfft is the following 
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Unch, ana sraad in an eudosedJBt 
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,ttp v With tbe dktes ; or, better still, they ws'flposed to dry 6a 
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date jowlies spread within the “ mustoli* from three to five 
days, and then collected and packed in baskets, 

, *#* 

Tub following are principal varieties of dates which are 
cured iu Lhs above method, At Mmmh and 
Gun tar ; Khadrawi; Haifa wi; Barairn ; Ilairee ; Blmkar ; 
Ba'ameran ; Kabkab ; Zahidee Bayer. Sometimes small 
quautitles of the following dates which are rare, aad . usually 
consumed in the fresh Kharak stage, are mixed with the 
above Barbee ; Jowzi; Loolooi; Khaasab ; Hamrawi; ^ 
First*« ; Sliirsi; Asgar, &c. At Seeaee; Kliauaizoe ; 

Zynadheoni; KftSp; Kabkab; Karidi; Shakar; Gun tar ; 
Hallowi; Mnktoom, Stud kali ; Kharoo ; Sheereeni; Jowzi; 
Sbahooni; Kaidi; Rash, &c., &c. At Batineh and ’Oman 
Coast. —Musalla.; Salani; Khanaizi; Hilali; Khasaab; Hawaii 
(principally made into Kharak) ; Barani; Sarashi; Maznaj; 
Fardh ; Khamri; Naghal ; Khalas ; Abunaranjah, &c. At M 
flam, Katecf, and Bahrain .—Khalas ; Khanaizi; Marzaban; 
Hilali; Khasaab, &c. A t Minab, Bunder Abbas*, and Shami - 
fa?.—Khanaizi; Murdasang ; Hilali ; Marzaban ; Azad ; 
Zarruk ; Sahkari ; Abdandan ; Mandal ; Kalak Sooijkh ; 
Miilak Soorkli ; Shaikh Karaali ; Bang-Safeed ; Ohattan ; 
Hallow; Ali-mehtari ; Soorkh-dang ; MosalH; Mosalla; 
Naghal; Shahri Sa’ameran, &e. There are other varieties 
not well known, and are comprised under the general term 
“ Kharoo.” 

V 

At El Hasa the best dates, principally Khalas, are packed in 
ski us of 70 to 120 pounds for export. So also at Busnth, dates 
are packed in skins ; tho dates are peeked for the purpose ; the 
skims are then allowed to dry in the sun, and covered with 
gunny. At Bahrain and Kafceef, Khalas and other dates of 
superior quality are put in small earthen jars, and rendered 
palatable by addiug to them small quantities of sesame seeds 
and ginger powder ; the jars are then sewn up iu the date-leaf 
matting, 

*** 

Now, since the European and American firms have com¬ 
menced to BCnd dates to their own countries, they have adopted 
the system of packing the best dates— i.e., Hallowi, Khadrawi, 
Zahedi, and Sayer—-in deal boxes of various shapes and sizes, 
brought ready made from those countries. The average size of 
a box is abont 45 pounds net weight, Hallowi dates are also 
carefully packed in small card-board boxes, 10 to 15 of which are 
then put iu a large deal box, which is then nailed over. The 
best dried dates of sound skin, and specially those which are 
allowed to dry on the ]ialm, are carefully picked bp a large 
number of labourers, principally women, boys, and girls, 
employed for the purpose, A certain weight of dates so picked 
intended to go in a box is taken :the dates are then carefully 
placed, one by one, in rows, so as to form layers in the box, 
which is lined with paper, and eventually nailed and ready for 
export. Some people put hoops round the boxes, and cover 
them with gunny, while others do not. These layers are 
pressed down three or four times during the filling of each box. 
The dates packed iu boxes in layers throughout have now the 
best repute in the market. Small quantities of dates have 
lately been shipped#*om Basrah in fancy baskets, but on^ 
account of the heavy freight, no sanguine hopes are entertained 
of this method proving a success. Hatlowis keep best, but 
Zalddis are the brightest in colour, but soon get wormy and . 
spoiled. A 

V* “ 

The cultivator has other modes of during fresh dates an^ 
making preserves of them in small quantities for his personal . 
use, and for presents to his friends, and even for sale to a small 
extent. “ Khoorma-Sheerah” fa generally made of Murdarsang 1 
ami Khanaizi dates. The best dates are called and further Veil * 
dried in thesuh, exposed on mats or date jowlies, and proWtfed I 
daring nights from dewpp They are then washed with ^ad&dj 
date juice of and put in a jar mixed with «*ton 

__ ;ernel, Ac, ; a quantity of good dat^toioi 

in jM «e u cover the whole, This is nx^ph prim bjj 
HAjafrfljr** Khoorma Seli-Koza," so named fromits being f ‘ 
'to'btilfl^i^fadday ofite being petted. It fa a MV* t 
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Jpedt! preparation made at Miaul from the ITilnli da tea. The 
freak “ ratal ” ia taken, iu wkiu i» removed by the date-leaf 
•pine ; then the coaraer but soft layer of the pulp ; finally, the 
white firm pulp which left round the atone ia further 
detached, and collected in small earthen pot*. The mass is 
rendered more palatable by adding to it a quantity of 
pistachio and almonds Ac. This is considered a great delicacy. 
* Khoorma Postrkaudah,” the skinned date.—-This can be 
prepared from all the good varieties of dates, bat it is generally 
made from the Hilati. As above, the akin of the fresh “ ratab ” 
is removed by tho date spine ; the stone is pushed out by the 
same; the fleshy part is gathered, and packed in large earthen 
pots. “ Moorabba Khoorma, " (date preserve).—The ripe 
<* KhaTftk of Hilaliia, before they have become “ ratab ” (sof t 
mod juicy), are taken ; portions from both ends are sliced off: 
they are then deeply punctured all over by the date spine and 
well dried iu the sun. The atone is sometimes replaced by 
almond or pistachio. The “ Kharak " thus treated is boiled in 
•ttgar syrup to a sufficient consistence, and forms an excellent 
preserve, and may be bottled and kept for any length of time* 
m Matgoogah.”—The sweet and fresh “ Kharak ” is broken 
up and dried in tho sun for five or six days. It is then pound¬ 
ed in a wooden mortar ; the powder is put in boiling date juice, 
«nd mixed with sesame seeds and flavoured with eatdamoms, 
cinnamon, &c. The whole mass is then well stirred while 
boiling, and removed from the fire, and further well mixed up, 
and finally put in jars for use. 


The second form in which the date fruit is cured 
lor commercial purposes is the “ Kharak-pooklitah,” 
the boiled date. It is prepared as follows When the 

, fKharak ” has become sweet, but before it has begun 
to soften, the spadix, with its load of dateB, is cut off 
from the palm and immersed in larger copper pots of boiling 
. water, in which it is allowed to remain for a time, which is 
decided by the man engaged to do the work. It is stated that 
the boiling is continued until the stone assumes a reddish 
colour ; when the bunches are removed and exposed to dry in 
sou on mats for eight or ten days ; they are then detached from 
the spadix, allowod to dry further, and finally put in bags for 
export, 

**■* 

The fruit of all the varieties of the date palm can thus be 
converted to “ Kharak-pookhtah,” which is dry, firm, and 
even, hard, and does not relish so much as the “ Khoorma,” 
which is soft and juicy. This may perhaps account for 
the- small quantity of “Kharak” usually prepared. At 
Busrah, “ Kharak-pooklitah ” is prepared in small quan¬ 
tities from Barairu, Sa’Ameran, Kabkab, Maktoom, and 
Shakar. Baraim yields the best quality, and is said to be 
wholly converted iuto Kharak, as it does not ripen beyond the 
** Kharak ” stage, its price being two or three times more tkau 
that of Sa’Ameran Kharak, which is also abundant. 
The best “ KUantk-pookhUh " of Minab is from llallowi in 
•mall quantity, but principally from Zarak and Sayer. 
At liar and its neighbourhood a “ Kharak-pookhtah ” is 
obtained from the Sha-Khuni date. As soon as the fresh 
Kharak has been sufficiently boile^ it is taken out of the 
water, its stone removed, and it is strung in long wreaths 
and hung up to dry ; it is yellow, and of good taste. 

' From various causes a portion of the date-fruit does not 
attain maturity, and generally-drops off in a half-ripe state ; 
become* dry, skinny, with very little flesh. In this condition 
is called “ Satan#,” And used as (ood for sheep and domestic 
cattle ; sometimes it is boiled with date stones, and constitutes 
. a nutritious food to the milch-cow. 

V 

1 TWrageefan offshoot is no reliable guide for Its being detach¬ 
ed from Its parent for purposes 1 of fi ificcessfttl transplantation. 
Attof&i*dotSometimesooiitiiiaes^ttiieffdcit bf ^Ith'piMtirttwal i 
yjrear»,bnt finder the various0ii-cumstah0es\f 
dNbil, supply of‘#ute(c< Ae., it Is - 

; \ T Uthuoes-Molfel^;A%tp 4 years fotgJTpH 

ibe*»ot usually, adieu mid 


survive. Hence the vigour of growth and the actual si z<s of 
the young plant are taken iuto consul oration. The average 
weight of the young plant most nut table for purposes of 
transplantation is considered to be six pound* ; but larger 
weights are preferred, os, after striking, the plant grows rapidly, 
and bears fruit without much trouble and expense to the cultiva¬ 
tor, It is averred that sometimes offshoots which have cO^S^ 
raenced to bear fruit arc carefully detached and successfully trans¬ 
planted. The PhwuLv tlatfi/lifem, or the Arabian date palm 
being dioecious,—u;., the male mid female flowers existing on 
separate plants,—the conveyance of the polten to the female 
flowers is essential to fertilisation and formation of tho date 
fruit. The agency of winds and various nectar-loving flics and 
insects does not seem to be sufficient to effect the necessary 
fecundation, as in such cases, the fruit yielded m Stated to 
become abortive or blighted, with little flesh, without stone, 
and totally insipid, ami is termed “ Shis.” Consequently, 
human agency is considered essential for a fruitful impregna¬ 
tion. 

« * 

* 

The male spathe, as soon as it has attained its full size* and 
maturity, which is known to the cultivator by certain sign* 
and indications, such as a faint rustling sound, elicited when 
the central part of the spathe is gently pressed, or a peculiar 
seminal odour, detected by making a slight indentation in 
J the marginal part of the spathe, so as to expose the 
flower, which is cut at its roof, and taken down. The 
[ enclosing spathe is Blit open, and the flower-sprigs are 
I gently detached from the spadix, and carefully preserved in a 
basket, which is suspended in a spot protected from drafts of 
wind ; the sprigs are allowod to dry for 20 to 24 hours before 
I being used. 

*** 

An soon as the female flowers have split open the spathe 
under their growing pressure, the cultivator considers it time 
to commence the operation of fertilisation. He takes the 
flower-twigs of the male palm, and deposits one or two in each 
bunch of the female blossom, lightly binding it up with a strip 
of date leaf. If the cultivator finds that some of the larger 
spathes have not split, to save him the trouble of reclimbiug, 
he slits them open and deposits the flower-sprigs in the 
blossom, as before. Only very small ones he leaves untouched, 
to be attended to, if necessary, subsequently, when they have 
Attained maturity. But, as a rule, he does not allow all the 
flower-spathes, which vary from 12 to 24, to remain oil the 
palm and form fruit, because by doing so the fruit becomes 
small and degenerate, and during the next year the yield of the 
fruit is lessened. According to the vigour of the palm, which 
he known by experience, he leaves 8 to 12 bunches to form 
fruit. The excess is removed &ud consumed by his people and 
friends. The sprigs of tho male flower are preserved iu a 
dry form one or two months, and used as occasion demands. 
They are, however, before being used, slightly moistened with 
water to prevent the pollen , from being scattered and blovq^ 
away by the wind. It is stated that sometimes, when the male 
flower is not in sufficient quantity at “ Kharg,” the cultivators 
import it from Busrah, Polleu of one year cannot, it 
stated, be preserved for use during the next year, as it become* 
spoiled. When the female blosso/fe has thus beau treated 
with pollen, the supply of water ia cut off for a time, varying 
from one and-a-half to two months, as excess of water 
is said to be detrimental to a proper fertilisation. The 
general method adapted for collivatiog the date palm 
tu these parts, where it is grown for economic and commercial 
purposes, is that it is planted in extensive groves for facilities 
of tending them and collecting the fruit.: Spots are selected 
where abundance of water is available in «4ape of river, spriug, 
“kanat,” or well water j iu other place* where water from 
wells is scanty, such spots Are selected Jw oan be irrigated by 
raiii-torrento diiiing the rainy season. I 
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for purpomH of admitting and retaining water in the grove, 
and generally regulating its irrigation, being provided 
with inlets and outlets to admit and get rid of excess 
of water, especially that from ram-torrents. For 
the first two or three months, after the offshoots have 
been planted* they are watered, each separately, by water 
Carried to them in pots ; great care is taken that no mud gets 
ntto the heart or crown of the young plant, as it proves des¬ 
tructive to it. After the plants have struck root they are 
watered once a week, a fortnight, or a longer interval is allowed 
to elapse, but it is essential that they must be well watered once 
month. When they have grown up and have attained some 
age, they are watered once a month during the hot months 
only. At Busrah, where water is abundant from the river, 
deep and wide trenches are dug between the rows of the palms, 
and filled with water. But where water is scanty it is alio wed 
to run down in small channels to the foot of each palm, the 
ground being previously well dug up, loosened, and turned 
over to allow of its thorough saturation. 


Visa stables, lucerne, &c., arts grown, as at Bahrain, in these 
groves, such a cultivation being considered highly beneficial in 
improving the soil. With this object also the soil is ploughed 
aud turned over once a year to render it soft, porous, and 
permeable to air moisture, hi places which border the sea, fins 
of awal or lookhm, a species of ray-fish, are used for purposes 
of manuring the palm; two or three bits ave buried at the 
foot of each palm, and it is regularly watered once or twice 
a week until the whole is absorbed and disappears; or 
these fins are put in, aud allowed to macerate in the tank of 
water which feeds the plantation, and the palms are regularly 
fed by water ho impregnated. In other places where this is not 
available, the dung of the cow, sheep, and goats, &c.,and surface 
a weepings are used. 

*#* 

The best spot for extensive date plantations would bo, as at 
Busrah, Moharnmerah, and Minab, along the river banks 
abounding in alluvial soil. Excess of water generally is said to 
spoil the date fruit, and if the plantations become flooded and 
continue ho any length of time by any very unusual rise of 
river waters, not only w the fruit damaged, but the palms have 
been known to die. So also damp air, when the fruit Is forming, 
is said to be prejudicial, as a great deal of it drops off in a green 
state; this green date in called “ Khamal,” and is given to 
sheep and cattle, but the poor people consume it with fish. 
Moderately dry w^ula are said to be very beneficial. To 
secure a vigorous groWi to the palm, as also to obtain 
materials for economic purposes, the following points require 
to be attended to. As the date palm grows each year the lower 
whorls of the loafy stalks, as their vitality diminishes and they 
become dry, are chopped off; the long stalks called u Goory " 
are made into jowliea for covering sheds, roofs of houses, and 
various economic purposes. Their lower thick ends, called 
tl tapool,” care used for fuel, but those which are broad and light 
are used as floats for fish-nets. 


The flower spadix andfts spatbe must also be removed. The 
green spadix, when well beaten with billets of wood, yields a 
quantity of fibre useful for rope-making. In a dry state it is 
qaed as fuel, but if allowed to macerate and soften in water ou 
being pounded between billets of wood,4Hpld* fibres for ropes. 
From the fresh spathe, called “ Tara,” is obtained the “ Tarn” 
water, by distillation. It is of a strong but agreeable smell, and 
is prepared at Busrah and Bahrain ; sold in carboys at one and- 
a : half to two runees each* It is made into a sherbet, 
and is greatly pmed by the Arabs aud Persians. The 
young offshoots spref tiwg at the base of the palm, if they 
are not intended for transplantation, must be removed in' the 
spring of each year, as^&ey prevent it from#thriviug. In the 
same way the bade, whMfeeometimes formJfid grow from the 
crown of the palii*xesenifcpg the offshootjT&t the base, most 
Jbso be pulled Av^jfy as thejbveaken the ffim. These bi A ^jit 
Gocmetimes said to have grow^ and yield® fruit whepdlMi 
to grow m the palm. f 


EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION OF THE NATURAL. 
KHAKI E-CO LOURED COTTON. 

Some very interesting experiments have been made with the 
seeds of this cotton in several of the districts of Bengal, which 
have just been published by order of the local Government. 

In the district of Bankoora the seed was sown in the Collector's 
garden. It germinated in the course of time, and the plants 
while feet high, yielded a few pods like ordinary cotton, in 
the month of February 1834. The plants were allowed to grow 
on and are now four feet high. They are expected to bear again 
next month. In the district of Hooghly the seeds were dis¬ 
tributed to five wealthy zemindars, and it is curious to note 
what varied results attended the sowings within a radius of a 
few miles. In Oottcrparah, a small village six miles from 
Howrah, three experiments were tiled. In one instance the 
plants gave promise of healthy growth, but after they were about 
six inches high they decayed and died out. In another instance 
some cotton was grown, but it is reported that owing to the 
moist character of the soil of this part of the country, the stalks 
do not grow huge, and the colour of the cotton is affected. In the 
third case the plants came up to a height of about a foot, bat 
soon after died out. In Jonai, the quantity of cotton produced 
in 1883, was small, due to lafe sowing, but the quality was fine. 
Some seeds wire sown in 1884, aud the luxuriant growth of the 
plant promises a good out-turn. One of the zemindars caused some 
seeds to be sown in his estate in l.ho district of Iiungpore, out of 
which only three plants have grown to a height of eight or nine 
feet, but not an ounce of col ton has boon recovered. A 
piece of cloth and some of the yarn worked up from the Khakie- 
col oared cotton, by the officer in charge of the Hooghly Jail, 
have been forwarded to the local Government for inspection ; 
an other piece of cloth has been retained in the jail, when the 
fastness of its colour will be thoroughly tested. There was a 
complete failure in the Chittagong Division where tho seeds 
were sown both in jooms, and in lands duly ploughed and pre¬ 
pared. The seeds germinated in every case, but the plants 
gradually died out. The failure, however, is easily accounted 
for ; the ordinary cotton is sown in the district in April and 
May. The seeds in question having reached the Deputy 
Commissioner in July, it was too late to undertake the experi¬ 
ment with any hope of success. A fresh trial will be made this 
summer. In Monghyr, the plants which grew in General Murray's 
garden last year were nearly all eaten up by insects, and a few 
pods of the last season have been sent as specimens for inspection. 
The new plants are 11 months old aud in a flourishing condition 
A large out-turn is anticipated. A quantity of nine seers and five 
a nd-a-half chittacks of cotton was produced from plants which 
grew, from a quarter of a pound of the Beed sown in Maharaja 
Shew Prowid Sing’s estate. The plant is not new to the district* 

In the district of Bhagulpore a few seeds were sown in 
Au gust 1883, in the sub-division of Soopole, which germinated 
freely ; but the plants were eaten up by insects. Finally the 
balk of the seed was sown in October, but owing to untimely 
| cessation of the rains in September, they did not ger- 
: minute, and the few that did come out died from want of mois¬ 
ture. The Collector has received a quantity of the seed from 
Cawu pore for further trial. Baboo Hari Mohun Thakoor made 
the ex periment in his c$m garden, the soil of which is believed 
to be suitable for the cultivation. The plants there are in good 
oondi lion, and beginning to flower. In the Souths! Pergunnahs, 
a qua rter pound of the seed was sown at each of the two places, 
Jamtara and Godda. The Deputy Commissioner says, “ the seed 
was very old, and only about one-third germinated. Some of 
the produce was of a very dark colour, some white, and some 
light." 

In the Orissa Division, the crop raised by Mr. Taylor in 
Khorda, in the district of Pooree, was destroyed by cattle. The 
experi meat will be repeated with some seeds Mr. Taylor has 
managed to procure. From the reports received by hint, the 
Of m miasioner finds the climate of Orissa to be favourable to the 
grow th of this C0tto^ppfl6e expects a good outturn from 
Jjr ope^^U|^oHfiM^ootton, however, is liable to hybridist 
of the uniformity of colour* The Collector or 
HMffile (MrBfcadon) reports: “I received the seed in Judy 
I 1883* and idbdiatelv sowed it in boxes, but owing to hemp 
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► to hybridiso^ 
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rain and flood did not transplant till Into in September, as I 
was afraid the damp soil would be too much for the young 
plants. A great many of the seeds did not germinate, which I 
attribute to the bad quality of the seed itself. Out of 69 plants 
Which I reared, 13 died on. transplantation. The survivor* grow 
very rapidly, and began to throw out buds almost immediately. 
The cotton ripened and was plucked iu January, February, and 
March, aud gave an out-turn of seven pounds without seed, or 
an average of two ounces per plant. 1 Watered the little bushes 
for a short time after transplanting, as owing to the early cessa¬ 
tion of the rains there was little moisture in the ground. I 
jpresume it would uot be necessary in au ordinary year. Almost 
immediately after plucking in April, the bushes began 
to flower again, and fresh pods formed, but as soon as 
the rains commenced they rotted and fell off the bushes. 
Since the rains the bushes have made tremendous growth, 
aud are now 4 to 5 feet high, and though originally planted 
3' X 3', are touching each other and overcrowded, and the little 
plantation has a dense appearance. There are now plenty of 
buds on the bushes, and some are already iu flower. They should 
yield well in the cold weather. The soil is the ordinary dark- 
coloured sandy loam which prevails to a great extent in lids part 
of the district. 1 can get no reliable data from the natives 
close here regarding the out-turn of the ordinary country cotton; 
but those who have seen the plants grown by me seem to be of 
opinion that they would give the larger out-turn.” 

Xu the Chota Nagpore Division, the Superintendent of the 
Ilazaribagh Jail sowed two acres of prepared land with half a 
pound of the seed, in the beginning of October 1883, in drills 
six feet apart. Only about 100 of the seeds germinated and 
formed plants. He caused them'to be weeded and watered 
twice a week. The plants are still very small ; only about eigh 
inches high, although some 8f them are now iu flower. The 
Superintendent intends to make another trial this year, and has 
therefore asked for some more seed. The District Engineer has 
collected a quantity of seed from the last crop, aud this will be 
made over to the Superintendent. 

The Superintending Engineer, Hnzaribagh, received half-a- 
pound of the seed on the 29th July 1883, aud sowed them iu 
shallow boxes placed in the shade. Most of the seed germinated 
within a week. As soon as the plants, about 250 in number, 
grew up to be sufficiently strong to withstand heavy rain, they 
were transplanted and put six feet apart on prepared ground, in 
the road cess office compound, by the third week of August 1983. 
Earth was then heaped up round the roots of the young plants. 
They were watered twice a week during the cold season, and 
four times a week duriug the hot weather. The first crop 
yielded 14 pounds of cotton. The shrubs are now again in 
flower, and will shortly yield a second crop. They are gradu¬ 
ally becoming bushy, though the tallest plant is not more than 
three feet high. 

A sample of the cotton grown in the garden of Mr. Frizoni 
of HazaribagU, has been received. The sample appears satisfac¬ 
tory to Mr. Hewitt. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Lobardugga reports that the 
Assistant CommwsioueL' of Pa hi mow distributed seeds to three 
of the zemindars of his sub‘divisi,on. In two eases the experi¬ 
ments failed, the plauts dying after attaining a height of 9 
inches. Iu the third case, the seeds were sown iu the latter part 
of October 1883, and the plauts have since growu up to a height 
of%wo feet, and have commenced to flower and Dear pods. The 
Assistant Commissioner thinks that the seeds have not had a 
fair trial, and asks for a further supply. 

the head-quarters sub-division the experiments made by 
tjiryots and Mr. Peppo wore unsuccessful. The Deputy Collector, 
lmboo Mohondronnth Mookerjee, made three experiments, two 
orofaich failed. The last made in September proved to some 
nt successful. The seeds were sown on soil "loose and 
Ip, neither dry nor clayey and stiff, and under the favour of 
In ate sunshine aud cloud the seeds germinated quickly, and 
5t 90 per cent came out successful, but the plants appeared 
|ly and many died out, and after several casualties, about 50 
fcent survived to put forth leaves, 40 pei^eut flowered, aud 

J |r cent gave pods.” 

Maiftffioom the pound of seeds received was "sown bl 
by Dr. H. W. Hill. .Only a small pm tion ^these 



germinated, and the cotton produced was small in quantity and 
of a brownish-red colour. Dr. Hill thinks that the khakie 
cotton in a hybrid between fwkacoum *nd 

Gassypinumh&'baddiice. He says that a species of this plant, 
if not indigenous, is cultivated to some extent in part* of 
Putkorn and Burrabhoom, and chiefly by the Southa!*, who call 
it Unmmk kapas in contradistinction to hiwmah lupm , - r 
white cotton. The colour of the latter is that of th^ khaki 
cotton experimented on, aurl the Sonthuls .spin and weave it 
into a sort of coarao cloth. The species found in the district is 
considered by Dr. Hill to b$ a hybrid of (Jasn/pinwn herbacaim, 


Miscellaneous Items , 


The planters of Fiji are considering a scheme for importing 
Tamil labour fur their estates. 

The exports of tea from all China amount to 123 million pounds, 
against 139 millions last year, to England alone. 


The not Indian sea and land customs revenue for tho first eight 
months of the current financial year amounted to R». 53,42,900, 
as compared with Hi. 05,61,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. 

We understand that all the shares, amounting to Rs. 4,011,000. of 
the Poona Deccan Paper Mill* Company (Limited), are taken up. 
The Company will now ho registered, and allotment of shares made 
within a short time. 

The Christmas raius arc apparently absent In Lucknow, for, 
with the exception of u few drops lately, tho fall holds off. A good 
shower would he of inestimable value to tho crops just now. There 
is a general harometiical depression over a large area of country, 
ai d lain is generally looked for. 

A Supply of mangoes was exhibited for sale in the fruit bazaar, 
at the back of the Bangalore New Market, on the 21st ultimo, 
and they were readily bought up by the butlers. It was sin¬ 
gular to see mangoes nt this soason of the year ; but we were told 
that they were imported fruits. It is a pity, says a contemporary, 
they were not kept for the Show on the 24th idem. 

The news comes from Australia of the arrival at Melbourno of a 
shipment of Java teas. It is said that the Java planters have de¬ 
termined to create a market for their teas in Australia, and pro¬ 
pose to sot about devices to “popularise" that artiale. ThD intelli¬ 
gence will hardly bo received with satisfaction by the Indian tea* 

F luutei who has been attempting for some years to popularise 
tdia i tea in Australia. 

The latest use to which it has boon found possible to put paper 
is for making the floors of skating rinks. Straw boards are first 

S ressed together under a hydraulic press, and when seasoned and 
ried, saw it into flooring boards, and fixed edge upwards. The 
surface is then sand-papered until It becomes as smooth and slip¬ 
pery as a sheet of ice, hut yet it is said to be so adhegvo that the 
roller does not slip upon it. • 

The Government of Bengal haB authorised the payment, by the 
rangers and foresters in charge of sixteen revenue stations in the 
Suuderbuns Forests Division, of an extra reward of Its. 2> for each 
full grown tiger, and Rs. 10 for oauh tiger cub that can bo proved 
to have boon shot, or destroyod iu any other way, in the Sunder- 
buns reserved or protected forests, in addition to the authorised 
rewards payable by the distriot officers. 

A gentleman*, named AulIVay, has just made a discovery which 
is likely to confer a great benefit oa the dwellers in Mauritius, lie 
has discovered a method of producing sulphate of quinine from 
the bark of cinchona, which grow-; abundantly in the islands, and 
his process is said to be both cheap and simple. Considering that 
for some years past the colony has expended Ka. 1,10,099 iu tho 
purchase of quinine from abroad, the value ot the discovery is 
likely to be thoroughly appreciated. 

We regret to learn that at Sholaporo, Kaladgi, and the country 
immediately adjacent, there ts^agfailurc of crops to the extent 
officially known as ** a scarcity.” This is attributable to the 
want of deiv. The Government have already tak«n steps for the 
remission of revenue, and it will probably uot be necessary to open 
relief works, us owing to railway facilities theru is a good supply 
of grain. The condition of these districts .. has, nevertheless, 
occupied the olose attention of Government. - , * 


A tew days ago a Malay at Vaagerah;.,while wal 
narrow path through a swamp, oaute in ooutact wi 
which, after bftmg Ms log, omted Itieif round it; ho. 
presAae of mind enough to tho reptile by t!v| 
force! &g its jaws Open until ilw wore dislocated ‘ 

On arriving at the village ihe Arm was given, 
turnin g an t, found tho shako, vMuh baa crept 

“ ‘ it._It was 18 feet in^pngth, so 

ie. 


along, a 
pi pytuon, 
ia I however 
ad, and by 
disabled him. 
jul tbf poop I o 
Urn scrub, and 

,« must have had 
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The Government of India are bent upon the rapid development 
of the Umsria coal fields iu the Re wall Sfcat*, which arc expected 
to yield a large supply of excellent coal. The railway from ICufci<i 
on the Allntiahad-Jubhiilixtro lino to Umaria will be completed an 
quickly «• possible, and the coal thus be brought within easy reach 
of consumers. Mr. High**, of the Geological Survey, an expert m 
the matter of Indian cml, will, an wo have already stated, direct 
operations at the coal field* during the next twelve months, and 
will direct the mtuin operations iu a scientific way. 

Ttnr following account of a rather remarkable hen is given by a 
correspondent of Lapland IVa'er :~* 4, .She is a cross between a Game 
ben and a Brahma cock, and was hatched in May, 1882, She 
commenced laying iu January of the following year, ami Uid 1S9 
egg* within the twelve months. This year she has laid 156 eggs, 
aud is still laving. 1 may add that she is quit* a (Jookney, having 
lived on the leads of a public office for the last two yoiis, her 
owner being the hall porter. She is very fond of lying before the 
fire, stretching herself like a dog At tnoal times a chair is placed 
for her at th*' table, her food being washed down with a liberal 
supply of stout, Po-sibly it is the latter, combined with the 
warmth of her quartns, that has causod her to lay so well. The 
most curious thing is that a great number of the eggs have been 
laid in the tap of the porter's wife," 

The officers in charge of the Commissariat Department, JVllapa- 
bar, recently opened a silo. Six wme constructed about five 
month h ago by excavating earth to the <b’ptb of six feet. Tliey wt-re 
about T2 lect long by 1‘2 feet in width. After they had been filled 
with grass iu a v«'ry damp condition, the gn.es was well trodden 
down, a layer of mats and planks was placed ou the top, and pres¬ 
sure given by six feet of earth heaped up with a alight slope on alt 
sides. After the earth aud planks, Ac., had been removed, the 
giasa in the silo opened whs found to bo of ft greenish yellow col¬ 
our, end the smell emitted was sc disagreeable even for a depth of 
throe feet that, as far as this «ilu is concerned, tho trial is a failure. 
ICwn when sprinkled with salt after an exposure of nearly eigh¬ 
teen hours, hungry cattle ate barely half the quantity offered 
thorn, and this with little or no relish. 


Selections. 


FIBRE-FXTRAOTING MACHINES, 

The following report of Messrs, J. W*. Hanlon and L. Llotard, 
On the competition of machines in the extraction of Fibres, held in 
September last, will be rend with interest. We defer any 
remarks of our own until the G ivernment Resolution thereupon i* 
published in the local Gazette : — 

T# the Secrwaby of the Government of Benwai., Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, Calcutta the 21th Novembm, 1884. 

Sib,— We have the honour to report on the competition of 
machines iu tho extraction of fibres. N*mo machines wore entered 
for competition. The*»e will be described briefly in the order in 
wh.ch they were placed in the shed erected for the purpoau of the 
trials, 

J, A machine patented by Monsieur Berthet and constructed by 
Messrs. Talpin Frere et Cie of ll/m-m. 
Account of the Machines, This machine was brought to Calcutta 
by Sir Walter de ^onm and entrusted 
to Dr, King§ Superintendent of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
liowrali. It is ab#g« machine, rather straggling la appearance, and 
of .ingenious, though not very efficient, mechanism, Thu principal 
parts are a ooupin of large drums carrying gun-metal soniptir*. To 
keop the plants up t.< the scrapers each drum i« fitted with an 
adjustable curved wooden block. The plants iu the first place are 
fed to a set of rollers which operate upon the whole length at once, 
that is, the stem is plum'd parallel with th-> rollers. As the rollers 
are only about 4 foot long, most of the plants had tubs cut to 
suitable lengths. A ft*: r passing through the crushing rollers an 
endless wire iopc carried the crushed stems to the beaters. First, 
one half is scraped at one drum, the cleaned end is then picked up 
by the endless rope, mid the other half is carried past the other 
drum; filially, what is left is removed automation ly from the 
rope before the latter passes again to the crushing rollers. This 
feeding arrangement did not work with any certainty. The ost of 
the machine is unknown, 

II. A machine invented and patented by Mr. R. R. G, flatti 
Borooah a native guutteman of Upper Assam. This is a simple 
mechanical arraogemeut, consisting of two pdrs of smooth wooueu 
rollers on iron apmdlvn, set in a line i" a vertical frame. A spur 
wheel is gvared to both sets of r^^rs, and motion is communicated 
through a sot of btmi wheels by ivhoricuntal shidt carryiug tlis 
usual fast and loose pu'teys. The machine is faulty iu design, and 
la said to cost Ms. 300. .Stems are passed through th« rollers soveial 
times, and washed nearly as of ton, until clean fibre is obtained 

III, An apparatus Ly Mr. liatli Borooah, worked hy manual 

labour. Tins couHists «*f two smooth roibns about 2 feet in length 
and 6 inchof in diameter placed upright and worked by Iron spur 
wheels put iu luobhui by a central abaft, to whioii motion is cow 
inuuicatod by a wooden '.ever 10 f«ot lung turned by two men, In 
construction this apparatus Is iduntical with tho ordinary native 
sugar mill, iiuBfis said to-oust ft*. 50./ * 

IV FowiuJWPateui Fi<ix mmiM, constructed hi Wellington, 
New Xt-sidaud, aiV»enl> out to the of Messrs. Heilgett & Co. 
of Calcutta. ThiMs a very oongKot fifettle machine, driven by 
sUam-ffbwer. It umjst* of a pair fThortaoutal grooved irtSK^flier 
placed at the ceufcreiiop of the machine. limner 
rollers are two drums provided alternately with 
faoed iron ribs, Below these drums are two smooth rollers of 



the same sirs as the upper grooved ones. The fibrous stems, wheu 
put to the grooved rollers, are < : rawti in and brushed, and then 
forced between the drams, where, by the action of the scrapers of 
one drum against the alternate flat bar or rib of the other, the 
woody part and refuse matter are scraped off. The fibre dropping 
between the lower smooth rollers is held firm and is brought out 
underneath the machine. The cost of the machine is unknown. 

V, A smaller machine of an exaotly similar description by the 
same owner. This is workable by baud or steam-power, Price 
no known. 

Vf, Another small compact iron machine on the same principle 
as Nos. 4 and 5, and by the same owner, There is, however, 
tld* difference iu this machine, that the drums are made of thin 
plate iron, and so constructed as to ensure a certain elasti ity when 
tho sotipera come in contact with one another as the atoms are 
pass!us through, 

VII. A small maoltine belonging to the same owner as the three 
last mentioned. This is workable by either manual labour or 
steam-power. Two small grooved iron rollers crush the stem and 
push them forward between a wheel four feet in diameter provided 
with scrapers, and a sin© frame in close adjustment with the 
scrapers. The stems having been crushed by the rollers, tho action 
of tho scraping wheel against the xino frame removes refuse matter 
from the stems, and brings the latter between two smooth roller* 
at the bottom, whence the fibre is takeu out. 

VIII. Caufe well’s patent process for extracting fibre-bearing 
plants. The patentee describes his process thus : using for this 
purpoao a roll mill patented by him for the expression of sugar-cane 
juie«: “ My patoub sugar-cane mill is modified for tills purpose 
(extraction of fibre) hy the insertion of aspring or other elastl .1 
substance at the back of the crusher or bearings, so as to prevent 
the fibre iu the plant from being crushed or grouud iu the process 
of arushing. This oau be done in a few minutes by removing the 
rigid abutment piece used when crushing sugar-cane and substitute 
ing for it the spring. Tho crushing process is primarily internled 
for endogenous plants that cannot bo retted, but exogenous plants 
are simply crushed one or more times and then retted iu water for a 
short period, varying from two to four days according to the 
amount of crushing the plant may hevo received. The exogenous 
plants having hard woody centres are first crushed, then the fibre 
part pealed off and again passed through the mil), and then retted 
for from 24 to 48 hours ” 

IX. The universal fibre-cleauitfg machine, invented by Mr. 
H. C. Smith, manufactured and improved by Messrs. Death and 
Ellwood of Leicester, aud brought to public notice by the Geueral 
Fibre Company of London* is a very simple, compact, and well- 
designed maohiue. It consists of a cast-iron drum, perfectly 
balanced, on which eight-gun-metal beater* are bolted. The drum 
resolvea in front of a table or feed-plate fixed below the centre of 
the drum so as to give a scraping action whan the beaters pass it. 
The f ad-plateU adjustable to and from the beaters by set screws, 
so that a fine or thick, fibre can be cleaned, Immediately below the 
feed-table is a jet pipe which throws a strong thin fiat sheet of 
water against the whole width of the drum. These are the 
essentia) parts of the machine, and they are mounted on a cast-iron 
frame, which carries them as well as a trough to receive and let 
out water, refuse and waste, and to prevent the water being 
thrown about. Tw ■ men feed the machine ; each taking from three 
to five leaves or stems at a time, places the thick ends upon the 
feed-table and pushes them against the revolving drum provided 
with beaters. These smash the woody parts of stems, disengage 
the pulpy matters of leaves, loosen all refuse matter, aud by their 
action draw the crushed stems or leaves under the drum, here the 
sliest of water presses the stems or leaves against the beaters, a 
beating and scraping action continues, and the sheet of water 
acting as a cleanser as well as an elastic cushion or baokiug to the 
fibre while it is struck by the beaters, ensures a thorough clean¬ 
ing. The stems or leaves are allowed to pass half way into the 
machine, aud when withdrawn, all extractive matter has gone and 
oieau fibre is obtained, This is held in the baud of the operators, 
who then pass and withdraw the thin ends iu the same way. The 
result is clean pure fibre, which is then hung up to dryland when 
dry is ready to be baled at once. The cost of a single maohiuo is 
£55, that of a double one, oomplete, is £100. A semi-portable 
engine to work two of the machines is supplied by the General 
Fibre Company of London for £82-10. On comparatively small 
plantations, instead of the steam engine, bullock gear can be used 
which, for a single machine, is supplied at £50 by the Company. _ 

8. We laid down the 
Programing for the tests. following programme for 

* testing the above 

machines:— 

15th October 1884, Jute (Corchorus olitorius). 

15th ,, Sunn (Crotalarla juucea). 

10sh „ E’otari (Abutilon indicum). 

16th ,, Bhendi (Hibiscus esoulentns). 

JCfch ,, Joba(Hibiscus rr>sa-sir»eu*i»), 

16th ,, Stolpmldo (Hibiscus wutabilieh 

17th „ Plantain (Musa paradisiacal. 

17 h „ Madar (Calotropls gigahfcea). 

17th ,, Nona (Anona reticulata) 

17th ,, Bon-dhearas (HibDcu*,fiou lieu*. 

i8th ,. Agave (Agave aim}rica»4), 

18th ,, Dhonoha (Sosbania aculeata). 

'Jfiih ,, Rhea (Bcshmeria nivea). 

20th ,, Baneevlera (sansovera Zeydaolea), H 

20th „ Meshta (Hibiscus sabda* iffa) 

Quantities of eacketf these fibrous plants were brought in on tbe 
respective day* j/u were weighed and given for each of J 
pptthes to lie tested. A note was kept of the quantity 9( stem] 
leave* given, of the time at which each machine b*gan Work, 
time atJrhlch each finished work, and the weight of the d; 
fibrejCjittid, as also the number of hands working eaoU rnaol 
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Tli© following tabl© represent* the result© of the teat*. It 
will be seen that in the aaat of some of 
Results of the teats, the machines there has been no result 
except that of failure 


Nam# of Fibre, 


t • 
1*1 


rara. 


Dhonoh* 

Rhea 

No. II.—Me. BonooAH'fc] 
MactitNK.wwfltWjpowef, 
end? •<•«!», 


No. Ill,—M r. Boeooahs 
Hanp-Machin®, 8mr».f 

Modar 

Rhen 

No. IV.—POWNALL 
Flax Bcuaprh (l), mo- 
ora fom*r 4 and 2 mm. 
Jut* 

Bunn 

Blieudi 
Potarl 
Joba 

Btolpoddo 
Plantain 
Agave 
Dboncha 


No. V.—Pow>!au'fiFf.A\ 
ScR*ritft (2), hand] 
power ; 8 men fa all . 


Jute 


No. VI.-P own a l 
Flax Bf:iui'Eri(3) ) A(w«’| 
power ; 8 men In all. 

Jute .. 


No. Vll.-Pow HAITI’S 
Fi.ax B( RAi'itR (4V Aa»J 
power 3 men in aU. 

Jut* 


Dcal-h and EtLwoohft 
Machine, woftrf jiotcerl 
omi 8 own. 


*3 

*E 


Rhea 


Agav* 


Bon-dheras (wild bheu- 

a„ j 

Plantain 

Pine-appls .. 

No. I.—Bwrthet's Ma- 
Ttuxe, motive poittr, 
and 2 men. 



12-25 


1-47 

12-45) 


A.n, 

11-35 


1-7 

12-20] 


If 


1-2$S 


2-50 


1*35 

ra «n 

taT 


sns 

?! 

[Is 


is. 

Jfi* 


t f 


s» Ul 

0 0j' 


20 1 
0 11 


0 2*1 


0 3i 


3- 48, 

4- 3,'s 


A.M. 

11-51 


1*12 

iK-sa 


fi&4 

i 1 t 


{•* 
i«*» 


o 10 


"I 


,'56 | 

8*i2 r 


S’Usi 
13*7, 


(Thoflbrea were tom away 
and destroyed. 

Failed. Th« atoms glued 
on til* roller*. 


This machine wan enter¬ 
ed to extract only 
Rhea. Tho flhre oh- 
•! l» too much 
crushed and towey. 


Fibre reded, tu tow,with 

{ ilroos uf bark adher¬ 
ing. 

|(J1drti, but too much, 
crushed an cl towey. 


Full of bark and woody 
matter. Fibre dirt},. 

m .to ditto. 

Would not pass thro’ the 
machine : the sterna 
stuck to the rollers. 

[Fibre* tom away. No 
results. 

Toro away the fibres. 

Very Insufficiently clean¬ 
ed ; dirty flhie 

Bettor than, preceding 
but still dirty. 


Failed entirely to clean 
the fibre. Percentage 
not worked because of 
the quantity of wood 
tn tbs fibro 


rtj 


N3[ 


1-04 


0} 2*10 


Raw ARKS. 


Results very satisfac¬ 
tory. EvsnBiindhenras 
with its largo amount 
of mu of big© was work¬ 
ed out with tho great¬ 
est onso, Rhea was 
cleaned well ; better 
than auv reduced in 
uny trial hitherto held 
in Iudia. The other 
plants also yielded 
fibres far superior to 
any samples to b« had 
here. 


Fibre harsh. 


[Vei-rfnsnfflclontly elsaa- 
ea ; much waste. 


Ditto. 


/(Frilled to extract the 
1 fibre, The atoms iu the 
ease of Bhondt worn 
gummed to the rollers 
and In th« ease of the 
others ware torn aud 
destroyed by the Waf ¬ 
ers. 


Much waste not suffici¬ 
ently .cleaned. 

Ditto. 


jfi^jhtrunnihg fibre., 


™. Mfiiutwur Berthct's mnrhom would pmbahly have nhr-wu 

bviter results than ft actually 
Remarks ou tbo results, did, if a i-mt nerenn had hocn 

deputed to work it, Taking the result* 
as produced, the maohina has h< m found t*» )„• holh dettruotive and 
dufiiotive—dcatruativa in that it h4» emitted i\n uuwHWitaarily large 
amount of wantage trf fibie, and defective in that it, tin* failed to 
produoo the fibre iu a sufficiently olvan sUU- ; woody parte, pulp, 
and pieces of the bark ad burn tu the fibres prodnasd, ami those 
oxtranooiiH matters, beside* depreciating tho intrinsic value of the 
fibrea, add to the weight shown iu thu fifth and sixth ouhutme of 
the statement. 

The fibres obtained from Mr. itoroouh't mnrkintf wore sufficiently 
clean, but the repeated and erounsive crushing to which they were 
subjected has caused a depreciation iu thefr value, besides giving 
them a towny appearance, Tn these defects must be added the 
very slow rate of out-turn which, in iho case at the steam powt-r 
machine, was 3 ohattaks uf Rhea fibre in 25 minutes, aud in the 
case of the hand-machine, half a ehafcfcak of Rhea in 20 minute*, 
and 1£ ehattaks of madar in 50 mihutes, 

0/ JPovwalVt four machine*, not one produced any satisfactory 
results, notwithstanding (ho oaro aud attention with which they 
were adjusted and worked by tbo agents under whoso charge they 
wero. The fibres obtained are umaplououe by their dirty condition, 
being full of bark and woody matters, and they become brown wheu 
drying. 

Mr, Cantwell's proce/te produce 1 fibres which are certain!v free 
from wood, bark, or pulp, but the retting hns injured the fibres, 
Iu that it ha* londcrod them brown. The iuipro\6tncnfc claimed 
by the patentee over tho common native systom is, that tfw natives 
by not crushing tho stems have to allow them to steep for a period 
of 8 tu 12 days, while he by crushing thorn in Ida wngtvreano mill 
facilitates the action Of the water while retting, and thus reduces 
tho period of retting to 2 or 3 days. VThatewt advantage this may 
have, it does not, judging f»om tho results, improve the quality of 
the fibre, or reduce the cost of extraction, while it adds to it the 
labour and expense of crushing. 

Afe**rs, ]>eaih ami ItJllnn)OiVn m '’(‘hint did not work on the days 
specified above, an Mr. Death, who was coming oub to work it 
himself, was unavoidably detained on the way by quarantine 
regulations. As the dates spiioiti.j l wero not a condition of the tests 
or of the award of prize, we arranged to have a test of this machine 
during the following week, The plants mentioned iu the above 
table wore supplied no the 28th October, aud the fibres were worked 
out by this machine without a hitch of any kind. Indeed, the 
working parts are ol so simple a character, of snuh sound material, 
and correct adjustment, that they leave nothing to be desired, 
Tho jot of water plays n must important pare iu the extraction of 
libres ; for tbo stein*, after having been bruised by tho beaters 
against the edge of the feed-table receive a very thorough treatment 
by tho beaters on. tho broad jet of water, and when pulled out 
they are found to have been freed of all extraneous matters, leaving 
clean white fibre as the result. The machine is, moreover, as has 
boon proved by tho test, capable of treating ail fibre-heaving plants, 
whether exogeuou* or endogenous with the same facility. A semi- 
portable engine of 24 nominal horse power supplied the motion to 
the double machine used at the triats. At a rough estimate ] *7f> 
lndioat* d fcl. I*, was expended in driving tho double machine at 
400 revolutions per minute while at work. As only one half of the 
maid due was used for the purposes of tho trials, the other half ran 
idle. The quantity of water required appears to bo about 400 
gallons pur boor for one machine, but the water oau be used twice 
or thrice over. 

Taking the data obtained at the trials as a guide, tho out-turn of 
Khea fibre from on© (Death and Eilwood's machine} would be about 
00 lbs. for a day of 10 I'Oure. This assumes a percentage of 375 
of fibre from 1,000 lbs. of green stalks. The optfators wore 
imported and to some extent trained hands, having'workod similar 
machines in Madras, where they were aeemstomod to manipulate 
Sawteriera, Zealanica, Stilt they did not seem quit© at home with 
tho Rhea stalks, and sonic allowance might rosonably be made uu 
this account. At tho outside an increase of cue-third would in our 
opinion represent an average day’s work with dexterous aud 
diligent workmen and stalks in good condition. It was noted that 
the stalks supplied to the machine wore not uniform ; they were of 
lengths varying from 24 to 5 feet ; and iu withdrawing the fibre of 
the longer stalks from the machine more wastu was beateu out of 
them than from the smaller stems ranging up to 4 feet, 'Cue reason 
is simple enough ; the longer stems were mtlier too old for the 
yield of fibre, and had branched owing to the crop from which the 
stems were cut having boon grown rather openly. The addition 
therefore of one-third would be equal to the wwk per dioui of 
2,200 lbs. of green stalks, per m&ouinu. This quantity might be 
expected to give at 3 per oeut, an out turn of 06 lbs. of good, clean 
fibre. The value of this outturn, at £ 50 per ton, would be about 
30 shillings, 

It should be mentioned that owing to the late date of the trials 
with this machine, it was uofc foumLpo»*ible to procure suitable jufi 
stems, as the Iooal crops had already been cut. Some stems, 
however, which were over from the trials of tbo other machines and 
had been lying for about ton days on tho ground were tried, The 
naAohia© cleaned them with ease ; but as tho atoms had been lying 
exposed to tho sun, the fibre obtained was somewhat stained. It 
is necessary, for the efficient treatment of exogenous plants especial¬ 
ly,. that the atoms should he operated upon as • soon as possible 
after they are out. The cutting also should take place before the 
plant roaches full maturity, and the proprietors of Death and 
Efiwood'a machine rightly claim that the juices which oontaiu tho 
various gums mui colouring mltters iu .solution aw then uaoro 
. readily^empvod by weans of &hwat©r used. The jKls certainly 
bearthia out, for the wild bhindApr hondheras, wch ar«l fully 
lrtatured and to some extent hoSeued plants, JR the dag pre* 


4 fflfc*«h« harshest fibre. ^ 
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It remains to bo settled whether the machine can be worked with 
profit. To soWe this question completely and conclusively, detailed 
enquiries in variors directions and much time would bo needed, and 
we would have to wait for a valuation of the fibres by experts in 
Kuttope. It does not seem necessary to us to delay with this object 
either this report, or the recommendation we have to make, for the 
following reasons 

(1) Although detailed statistical proofs are wanting, we have by 
rough calculation reason to believe that the machine can be worked 
with profit in this country, especially on jute, rhea, bou-ilherai 
or wild bhendi, agave, sanseviera, and plno-applo. 

(2) The machine is already at work m Mexico, in Jamaioa, and 
several other countries, including Southern India, and yields a 
profit. 

(3) At gardens, in factories where steam is already available, a 
few machines could be introduced at the Minimum of outlay,as the 
cost of the machine alone would he incurred. 

(4) \\ here water power is available, a turbine can be used, 
instead of the steam engine. When oua machine is worked singly, 
the patent safety bullock gear supplied by the General Fibre Com¬ 
pany can he used, 

(5) When natives have gained experience In the feeding and 
working of the machine, they will probably be able to produce a 
larger quantity of fibre than at first. 

The three last reasons form important considerations in reckoning 
the prospects which may bo anticipated in this country. And 
as several firms In Calcutta have already made enquiries with a view 
to making use of the machine, and they seem satisfied with what 
they have learnt, H does not seem necessary for us to delay our 
report. Wo are satisfied that as an extractor of fibres Messrs. 
Death and Ell wood's machine is a distinct advance in mechanism 
of this class, that it extracts fibres in their natural colour and 
in good merchantable condition, that it operates on all plants with 
the same facility, and that it Is suited to the requirements of this 
oountry, and is likely to prove of great service to its fibre industry. 
On these grounds wo recommend that the full amount available for 
the Government prize may bo awarded to the Geueral Fibre Com¬ 
pany of Loudon. 

Wo have the honor to be, Sir, your moat obodent servants, 

J. W, Hanlon. 

L . LlOTAllO. 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT PRODUCTION'. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel Wheatley, 

I have just returned from a tour of about 6,000 miles in Canada 
aud the United States, our great competitors in the production 
of wheut; and as singularly little seems to be known here, even 
now, as to many important conditions of that production, T will, 
with your permission, state a fow facts for the information of Eng¬ 
lish farmers, I visited portions of Manitoba aud the Canadian 
North West, as also of the adjoining States of Dakota and Min¬ 
nesota, in the Union, the great Red Kiver country, as well as a 
great extent of country south and oast. My visit was necessarily 
a hurried one, but I saw many things that surprised and instructed 
me, and I wish our farmers could see them also. On « of the things 
that astonished me first and most, was the absolutely universal use 
through every district, of the self-binding reaper. I thiuk I do not 
exaggerate when I say that throughout that great continent such 
a man as who ties his wheat, barley, or oats by hand is 

uukuown ; at auy rate, I never saw or could hear of one. In Eng¬ 
land I believe that nine out of ton of our fanners have never even 
seen a self-binder at work, Since my return I have asked several 
why they do not uso them here, and I have been told—1. In 
theso bad times a farmer cannot afford to spend £60 on a machine. 
2. In America the country where wheat is growu is quito fiat, 
and the fanning is done on a very large scale, aud is more 
suitable for self binders. In reply I would say, first, that the 
regular price now paid in the States for a self-binder is 160 dots., 
say £33 (although not equal, doubtless, to‘ those of English make, 
aud though the price in Canada is higher, owing to their system 
of protection, Coupled with their comparative backwardness in 
manufactures). Moreovei, seeing that reaping machines are 
pretty generally used here, the calculation should be, not of tho 
total cost of a self-binder, but the difference between the cost 
of an ordinary reaper and a self-binder, a comparatively small 
sum. Secondly, in America agreats deal of wheat-growing land 
is undoubtedly quite flat—for example, the magnificent Red Kiver 
country ; but a still larger area, termed Rolling Prairie, is 
extremely like an average Eugliuh county, without any trees or 
hedges, and the self binder is used there just as easily as any¬ 
where else. Moreover, it is quite a mistake to suppose that in 
America the farms generally are on a large scale. The Canadian 
quarter section of 160 acres fairly jreproseuts the? amount of land 
ordinarily taken up* and broken hr degrees. f 

There aremlew gigantic meat farms both in Canada and 
tho mate*,, ^ut they areplmost as exceptional as tho 300- 
aoro* field we -hoar about to leloestershlrs, X asked a fangm 
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in Manitoba whom I saw threshing out his wheat* how long 
he had used self-binders. He said, 41 For about nine years 1‘ 

I said I did not know they had been invented so long. He 
eiid, “Not the fcwiuo ones, but we used wire, and though 
it occasionally damaged the thresher it did not do much barm, 
and we oould never have done without them,” When the 
wheat, barley, or oats are ready for cutting, the regular 
thing is for the farmer to turn in with a team of horses and a 
self-binder, aud do the whole work by himself with the ex¬ 
ception of belug followed by a man or boy, oftsu his own 
sou, to stand the sheaves up ns they are thrown off, his 
labour bill being consequently almost nil. I would ask our 
farmers to compare their own outlay on this work with that 
of the man iu America who is growing wheat against them. 

I think if they would follow the system they would save 
at least four shillings an acre, besides the risk of the grain 
spoiling on the grouud in Wet weather, if uot tied immediate¬ 
ly after cutting. In America the threshing machine travels 
round the oountry, just as in England. The fuel used Is^ 
nothing but straw, and this is the only use the straw is to 
the farmer in that country. At nightfall, when the threshing 
is finished, the great heaps of straw, like rows of houses in 
size, are set alight, aud the prairie is a wonderful sight as 
the train rushes along with fires lighting up the homon all 
around. Hero our farmers have an enormous advantage. 
Even iii theso times the value of the straw ought to more than 
pay ront, rates, and taxes, whereas in America (I speak of the 
great wlieat-growiug country iu the West), beyond what is wanted 
to feed the threshing machine, the straw is merely an encumbranoo. 

When I was in the Rod River country in September the farmers 
were receiving 55 cents a bushel, say Ifis. a quarter, for their 
wheat delivered at the elevators, to which it had probably to be 
hauled on an average at loast ten miles. Since then the price has 
fallen considerably, and they arc doubtless not getting so much. 

I was informed on the most competent authority there, that the 
farmers, as a rule, are hopelessly impoverished and in debt, exceed¬ 
ing anything known iu England. Moreover, they are wearing out 
oven the grand soil of tho oouutry, and must either adopt mixed 
farming, cattle boing almost unknown there at present, or move 
further back from tho railways and take up fresh laud, when, 
unless we arc foolish enough iu England, to find money for them 
to build new railways, which will never pay a cent to any but the 
people of the country, they will not long ho able to send wheat 
here at present prices. My conclusion is that wheat will continue 
to be grown in England, and at a profit, too, if our farmers will 
only adopt tho economies nractfcod by their brethren over tho 
wafer, They have t'-e grand advantage of a market at their doors 
for eggs, poultry, vegetables, A a., not enjoyed by their competitors, 
and if we assume, as I think wo may fairly do, that th,e straw will 
pay rent, rates, aud taxes, they are getting 14a, a quarter at this 
moment more for their wheat—say £2 10*. an acre, calculating 30 
bushels grown to the aare —to pay for manure, while such labour 
as is essential is to be obtained at certainly less thau half the cost. 

It is to ho recollected, too, that all that country is under snow and 
ioo for about six mouths in the year—a terrible handicap for them 
in every way, I could write much more, but must not trespass on 
your space beyond saying I returned heme doubly convinced of 
the gross folly of protection. With their wonderful soil, resources, 
aud ingenuity, the farmers aud raauuf *ofcurors of America fiud it at 
least as hard to secure a margin of profit as in this country, and 
the complaints of depression in agriculture aud trade arc, if 
possible, louder and deeper than at home. 

On thia subject Messrs, James and Fredrick Howard of the Britan¬ 
nia Ironworks, Bedford, have addressed the following to the editor 
of the t*all Mall Gazette 

41 Wo have read with interest the communication in your columns 
from Lioutenaut-Colonel Wheatley. With respect to his remarks 
upon the use of harvesting machinery in tho United. States, he is 
mistaken as to the universal adoption of the self-binder. There 
arc an immense number of self-delivery reapers in use (machines 
whioh deliver the corn in sheaves unbound), and which are sold at 
about 160 dollars each, but your correspondent is utteriy mistaken 
in his statement that self-biuders are to be purchased in the States 
for that sum. The average price oE a self-binder—that is, a ma¬ 
chine whioh cuts and delivers sheaves bound with btrlog—-is 300 
dollars. The two largest manufacturers of binders in the United 
States have depots in London ; their prices are £69 or sixty 
guineas each, aud they get rather higher prices in America for tin* 
same machines than they do in England. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wheatley is very much mistaken in tho following assertion— 4 In 
England, I believe, nine out of ©very ten of our farmers have 
nover even seen a self-binder at work.’ Wa should say that nine 
out of ton bavA seen them at work, for self-biuders have been 
introduced into almost every locality, and tho reasons against^eir 
more general adoption are not those assigned by your correspon¬ 
dent ; the fact is that untttvjreoently no self-binder has boon pro¬ 
duce i capable of dealing with the heavier And more laid crops which 
have to be encountered In England. The English manufacturers 
have for years past boon striving to overcome the difliaulks in 
dealing with such crops ; and that they have succeeded was pmved 
at the trials whioh tookplaoe last harvest by the Royal Agrlul- 
fcural Society of England* when both the £100 and £50 prisws^era 
carried off by two English machines. With respect to tho future f 
we agree with your correspondent that 1 wheat will ooutlnuo to be 
grown In England, 1 and from our knowledge of Amerioa, and our 
constant intercourse with agriculturists in that and other wnt- 
producing countries, we feel convinced that the present nnrenHsr- 
ative prices will check production, and the inveitable result 
higher prices. Wheat in the Western States of Amerioa is a^ray 
termed ' the poor man’s crop* 1 by which is meant that those who 
depend upon it are kept poor, Those who oon afford to raise oattte, 
rlsav* wfcfftt'grwlag to the poorer fanasw, ,, -»i J <*ll Mali Qmtfa 
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PRINCIPAL WALLKVf ON THE DISEASES 01’ 
STOCK. 


In reference to the food supply of oar domestic animals, do wo 
not find that iu many instances breeders of stock are utterly 
ignorant as to the physiological wants of the cruatm'M upon which 
they are so largely dependent for their own well-bciug * I grant 
that very often tho feeder is not to blame ; he provides fond such as 
ho has beeu led to expect is salted to the purpose to which he 
Applies It, but ho does not consider tho digestive or assimilative 
capabilities of the animals placed under Ills care, and in this way 
Iuj often moots with serious and unexpected losses. And more than 
this the tendency has grown of late years of purchasing very Jarg« 
quantities of what wo may oall prepared foods, f.e , ekes and meal* 
and other kinds of manufactured footling stulih. Those are iu 
themselves apleudid materials for feeding purposes ; but hoiv often 
are they made the channels by which inferior stufl'i are got rid of at 
superior prices, to the detriment more frequently of th« buyer than 
the seller. 

Every day is tho attention of those who are engaged in tho 
investigation of the etiology of disease more particularly directed 
to tho truth of what I have stated. Cattle are found dying after 
having partaken of a food of a particular kind of cheap meal or 
of cheap cake, and on examination these arc found to he mix^d with 
different kiuds of deleterious matter, iu a state of cheimuil cluing. 1 , 
or Bvvarming with countless millions of bacteria. Purely it w. re 
better that farmers should devote thrir attention more largely to 
this subject than they have done, and not take everything they ;uv 
told by interested parties as gospel. I do not wish, nor do 1 humid 
by these remarks to injure sellers of such mat-rial, f.>r I u-n per 
fectly well aware that in very many cases they m e totally ignmauL 
of the fact that the ware* they vend have any tiling of a dobdmuui’ 
nature about them, and that, llguratively spunking, * Uimv ty deilh 
in the mesa t(f puttu>je, they Imvu prepared.’ But when such tilings 
are frequently brought to light, if. behoves both sellers and buyers 
to be on their gum d. 

The last division of sanitation Jewish to touch upon to day i* our 
* food supply.’ Gentlemen, I should huvo been pleased had i 
been in a position to say to you on this occasion that the represent 
atious which have been made, and the labour which has boon spent, 
in our endeavours to put this matter on ti more safcisf mtory footing 
thau it has hitherto occupied, but I have still to mv that, ir stands 
pretty much w hore it was when I last ttddrvsMed you on this imhjuut.' 
Certainly ouo step in advance has hoi u gained, inasmuch as pro 
bably one of the largest veterhuuy gathmiug- wlii li ever m ,.t p, 
this country (the meeting of the Ihitihb Nadoual Veturiuui y 
Medical Association, hold iu Mmidn-Htor m August) adoptou 
certain resolutions, which 1 had the pie.tsuto and pmil g tf to pro 
pose, tending to place this suhj* ct iu it* prop, i position, nu l to 
authoritatively show to tho.se who have kgtdalim on such jjuIj|.*i;L 
in their hands, the stops that ought to In* Ub n for the protection 
of our poorer brethren from fclm evil vlbu.ts of unwhuLumuio an J 
injurious food. As matters aro now, vile tr dli. kcr.s in a vile 
tru (ho aro privileged to cany on i h< ir diHgtuLiu mil often death* 
dealing trade with impunity, and to gloat over their ill guHcu 
gains to thtdr hearts’ ountent. 

Of equal importance willi the foregoing is the subj-cfc of * bums 
nity to animals,’and I will preface the remarks 1 ihop it. make 
under tlris head by observing that tire veterinary surgeon is no 
thing if ho is not ‘ humanitarian.' Ilia daily life, his hourly wafair 
is with suffering, and ho would be a brute imb ed if he did not 
yield to Iho softening iuibuMice exerted by tin- eunrinmd uouLm 
platiou of pain, which lie is ofttimes poweiless to rehmv, ami a 
such Buffering did not give him a more extended sympathy with the 
hid plot s brute creation. 

There are cerium kinds of iutorferouns with tlm coimeioityn and 
freedom of action of professional men which mmd be Hrouu undy 
opposed, and feeling, as 1 do, tlmt much u/th'-tvs-ani tiffinmj 
is caused to animals by the performance of opui atious, i 

must nevertheless confess that ills painful and ammyiuu to .vo 
men stand up iu a public meeting as the d.-fender* «f ilm animal 
w^orld, and impute sordid and mercenary motives to tlumu whoso 
whole life is, as a rule, one of self-abnegation. I refer her** to the 
charges made against our profession in connection with tin- 
8:.4j« ct of docking, at tho meeting iu Maiiolitsstei^o which I have 
before reforrert. 1 canid not help regret:ing at the time—I regret 
it equally now—that a feeling of antagonism should h&vo been 
stirred up between a most useful and most beuevident society and 
oiiMproftiBgion, by the ill-timed and i’ll judged observations o! 'those 
wJTwore supposed to represent tho views of tins former ; ami I 
awjorely hope that it will never again be my lot to witness tho 
twetltion cf such a painful scene. 

Tfc is not my intention to r< fur further to the matter of * docking 
horses,’ I have already expressed myself publicly on this subject ; 
blit I must take thi« opportunity of coruddurittg, though it may by 

S ly, another and equally Important subject, ?>(?,, tho ‘ overaloek- 
d the udders of cows,’ 

dsia a matter upon which one would think, there ought to bo 
UXereoce of opinion amongat professional rjnm ; and while t 
prepared to allow that every man has a right tohi* own 
opinion in all things, I must at the same time declare that I cannot 
understand how an educated veterinary surgeon, with a knowledge 
of physiology, and a knowledge of tho laws which control ami' 
guide the faculty of sensation, can be found to defend *uek a%; 


uuwauttfitnbbi praotke, and evm> to refer to nature heraolf for a 
wiiLMiut, for such piautico'*. Hut so it is, and very specious arg 
the arguments used, as they al.vay* may be used, in daiotiooof thif 
cruelty, Tho quasbiuu is, in tho first pUeo, asked in our pro- 
E-sdoual j-mma's, *<y om of the deLuidaw of over-stacking, 
What about nature? How do th<*»o animal* g 0, relief who alb 
unfortunate imuiwli to lose their offspring immediately th«y am 
horn into the world ? 1 admit that the quustiun i« a spacious 

one, but i do not admit th it nature's cruelties to animala iu a 
state of nature mo, in any sense of the word, a warrant 
for our crueltiiH to uninulu in a state of domestication. It in 
argu d that nature relieves herself by the pressure of the milk 
upon dieteoded tout* leading to relaxation of their sphincters, and 
thu'i louvidiug ftnouiflow lor the retdned milk, and relief for tha 
overcharged gland i hut i* this always the case ? Wuat percent' 
a^'o ot anidUiU would thorn be that would not gam relief iu this 
way ? Let tho records of the daily practice of thoao who arc 
engaged in tho treatment uf animals in town dairies give the 
answer, Why do wo moot with so many cases of maromitls in 
this city ? and to what is it fHtrikiUblo ? Largely, I auswei, to 
tho alnurd, injurious, and cruel system of ovarstockiug, which is 
,so frequently practised by tho sollors. But, it may be rightly 
asked, has film buyer nothing to do with thin ? The answer is au 
allirmafclvo one, for if huyvrtf of ovm* stocked animals wnro not 
forthflnming it would flit )>c worth the while of sellers bo praot sa 
tho system. A second argument is made use of, to the elleot that 
tlmre is no pain in over-stocking Such an assertion to me savours 
of a Mnbmehnly iguorauiut of tli i structure and fuiictiou of secret* 
inij i^l.m Is iu giUD-rat. Tim udder is an organ of highly complex 
eaufnimttion provided extensively with sensory nerves, and of 
* 1 * nt v a parity. Its acini arc ao iutiniatidy connected with each 
oth**r tint it i« altuont impossihlu that relief should be gained in 
the um-il way, /.c., by sw.d'iug, when It becomes the subject of 
ac.tjVe hvpmuimia or of ihfl inimition j consequently, whenever 
tho on li-»w of milk in jUNivontwd, pressure is exerted upon thd 
uoioi and upon the hlood-voss<da ; tension follows, and, 
after thi*, primsiiro upon tho tHrminal ends of the sensory 
iruv-o, with th<> natural result of acute suU'cring. This 
lut.ii-r is shown by tho h tiff, sl-ra-Idling, and soro gait of tins 
vi slim| of rtmii'H cupidity ; iiy thy ofttimes quickened pulse, the 
iioighf.ou.-d b-mperatnro, and Iho 'imvillinguors to move, observed 
in »ucii Soim* year* ago I was called upon to examine a 

flo-.k of bi.u-ltf i»:e'i eve*, of whose number between fiO and 70 had 
h-on In u<, ally miiWlatcd hv ho me unknown mUuroant, by the re¬ 
moval, « holly or p tnially, ot‘ Hierr teats ; and as the wounds caused 
thereby befunn; lir-nlnd, th» out,dow of milk was effectually pre- 
vented, ami at lambing time (tun Jamba not being able to draw off 
tlm milk) the poor animals were found wandering laopishly and 
miserably about tl,o Hold, oaro'««8 of tlioir offspring, refusing to 
f«*eil, and griudiug tlu-ir t‘*etb in a most heartrending fashion, 
Wu,< tlu'ic im pain hero '* and, if not, whence the suffering ? lint 
it may lc said Ah ! hero >ou had tin* oullot foi tlio lb>w of milk 
b-itn< t<eu!ly seal-d. Granted all this, and giving tho benefit uf 
the doulit, tons great an extent as is possible, to tie- distended, 
udder ujfch u UKo.iitjd Huts, I have no hesitation iu asset ting 
th it, even when tin* milk Hows naturally and freely away, even 
1.1 mil, ] -ety, pti.t produ.-nd. Unfortunately, tli-i poor cow can¬ 
not HpeaV; but ill fi-iu lies iro not iu that defenceless position, and 
•’an tert urn tidy gul indubttaMe ovId.mcH, by analogy cf tho 
gic.it pain wliieli is cniT-d. even when the sphincters of tho 
tens aiu reUx'd, by nllowitig the mammary gland to buemnu 
distended beyond its lmtiual capacity, ami We can even gain 
valuable eonlji-nntmy ruidenco ou thin point from the tffVcU 
pt.idueel by the over distension of diatmjsilo urgaus in our 
own ho'ltoM ;u,,[ fhr heaviest pimi’dimont X would wish to Seo 
LiilHeie.l oil low upon over -lockers or upon those who defend 
th'* .nuetieo would lie Miut tin y should he plae» d iui|;fio position 
of lie overstocked cow for a pmiod of twenty fWir or thirfy-aix 
hours. 

Anoliier rem "kable piece of ovidoiieu in favour oE Over stocking, 
or ta'Vr in d:?fem e of t.lm operation, is sought to bo dt«wn from 
the oalu 1 al process id drying of the udd r when cows are turned 
oil milking for Mid purpose of t ilt* mug. It is stated that the 
uiiuial ievuIt oE allowing tlm milk to accumulate in the 
udd**r is llm mippruti-iou of iu soeretiou by tiie preaHUre 
exmt-d on tlm gland o IU Doubtless i bis is so, but does it not 
ooctir to the mind of any i no uning such au argument tliat it has 
two edo"s, a id tho very fact ot this siipprosjujii, following tho 
accumulation of milk, is an argumoui of tlm strongest uatuio 
against the system of overstocking? and that in piopurtiuu as 
th 1 glandular function i« iutyrlVred with by over-mucking will 
Im the lofS to the put chaser of 'undi animals? (J'jufilmn n, 1 havo 


one hope, and Hint i«, that no pupil of mine will cvqr lm found 
d*?l«m liny in a Comt nf jtnluman ahsolntuly indefensible, and iughly 
reprehonwi'do practice ; or, by defending it, indirectly tmeouragiug 
tlm uuHCiupulou* tiader to resort to mechanical nioaus (su li a« 
film insertion of rice into Hm teats or the apelication of «ia«tio 
Lands) of arresting the overll iwstfamdk from the udders of tho 
unfortunate' victim * of thrnr cupidi'y. 

In conola ion, i wou'd u-u" upon ym Mu' nocossil.y of using 
your host emU-avours to m *kc yi.ursrlvos acquainted with ad the 
bearing* cf medical and suryteal pathology ; ol (nni >}l<utciny) 

carefully into tlm naturo ui mory ilwoasod process which may 
ooiuouudm* ojfjNervatiou, and of tnvostigating for yourselves every 
case and nv^ry spcvimcii of an interesting nature tiiat may ho 
brought to your notice cithor here or elsewhere, Depend upon it, 
that yo»r tuckra squccau iu life will be in exact proportion to tus 
use yoq inuku^Hni y<*ur studciA days, “£ the faculties with which 
nature Or ualSto's < b»d has «m%d you, and that liyiroporfiion will 
theso fttoullies fail if you allovWhe rust of indol egy to aceumutato 
about them, and the friction of MBnlgeuoe to weftwpptetu pfowatnre- 
J« ft why,— Agrkumrut, w “ # 
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A SKILFUL SURGICAL OPERATION. 

The American Ambassador at Vienna, Mr. Hasson, has lately 
forwarded to his Government an interesting account of a remark* 
able surgical operation lately performed by Professor Billroth, of 
Vienna, which, wonderful to tell, consisted in the removal of a 
portion ai the human stomach, involving nearly one-third of the 
organ—and, strange to say, the patient recovered—tho only 
successful operation of the kind, ever performed. The disease for 
which this operation was performed was cancer of the stomach, 
attended with the following symptoms The appetite is quite 
poor. There is a peculiar indescribable distress fin the stomach, a 
feeling that has boon described as a faint “ all gone ” sensation ; a 
sticky slime colleota about tho teeth, especially in the morning, 
accompanied by an unpleasant taste, Food fails to satisfy this 
peculiar faint sensation ; bat, on the contrary, it appears to aggra¬ 
vate the feeling. The eyes are sunken, tinged with yellow ; tho 
hands and feet become cold aud sticky—a ufjl'l perspiration. The 
sufferers feel tired all tho time, and sleep does nut seem to give 
rest, After a time the patient becomes nervous aud irritable, 
gloomy, his miud filled with evil forebodings. When rising sud¬ 
denly from a recumbent position there is a dizziness, a whistling 
sonsatiou ? and be is obliged to grasp something firm to keep from 
falling. The bowels costive, the skin dry and hot at times ; the 
blood becoming thick and stagnant, and does not circulate proper¬ 
ly, After a time the patient spits up food soon After eating, 
sometimes !u a sour and formouted condition, sometimes sweetish 
to the taste, Often-times theie is a palpitation of the hea d, and 
Hfche patient fears he may have heart, disease. Towards the hist 
the patient is unable to retain any food whatever, as tho opening 
in tho intestines becomes closed,- or nearly so. Although this 
disease is indeed ularming, sufferers with the above-named 
symptoms should not foci nervous, for nine hundred and ninoty- 
nina cases out of a thousand have no canoer,bnt simply dyspepsia, 
a disease easily removed if treabed in a proper manner. The safest 
and best remedy for the disease is seigel’* Curative Syrup, a 
vegetable pioparatioa *old by all oijeiuiats and medicine vendors 
throughout the world, and by the proprietors, A. J, White (Limit¬ 
ed), 17, Farringdou-road, Loudon, K.O. Tins Syrup strike* at the 
very foundation of the disease, and drives it, root and brunch, out 
of the system. 

fcsT, MAuv-fmtErT, PfiTkiinnitoroH. 

November 29th, 1881. 

Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to Inform you of the benefit I 
have received fium Scigei's Nyrnp. I have been troubled for years 
with dyspupsia; but after a few doses of tho Syrup. I found relief, 
and alter taking two bottles of it I feel quite cured. 

1 am, Sir, yours truly, 

Mr. A. J. White. William Brest. 

September 8th, 1883. 

* D<*ar Sir,—l find theaalo of Seigel’s Syrup steadily increasing. 
AM who have tried it Apeak very highly of its medicinal virtues ; 
duo customer desuuhod it as a “ Godsend to dyspeptic people.” 1 
always recommend it with confidence.—Faithfully youis, 

| (Sd,) Vincest A. Wjlt.*, 

m Ciienilst-Duufcist, Merthyr Tydvil, 

To Mr. A, 3. White, 

Scigel’s Operating Fills are the b< st family physic that lias 
aver been discovered. They cleanse the bowels fiom all irritating 
substance**, and leave them in a healthy condition, They cure 
coatF’encs*. 

Preston, Sept, 21st, J88.1. 

My dear Sir,—Your Syrup and Fills are still very popular with 
my customers, many saying they are the best family Medicines 
possible. 

The oilier day a customer came for two bottles of Syrup a ud 
said ** Mother Seigel ” ha i saved tho life of his wife, and ho 
added, ** one of these bottles J am. sending fifteen miles away to 
a friend who is very ill. 1 have much faith In it.” 

Tho sale keeps up wonderfully, in fact, quo would fancy almost 
that the people wore beginning to break fast,, dine, and sup on 
Mother fieigei’s Syrup, tho demand is so constant aucl the satis¬ 
faction so gicat. 

I am, dour Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Higued) VY\ Bo wheel 

To A. J. WhitJ&Q. 

v. Spanish Town, Jamaica. West Indies, October 24, 1882. 

- Dear Sir,—I write to inform y**n tha f . I have derived great 
benefit from 11 &«i gel's Syrup.” For some year* I have suffered 
fio n liver complaint, witn its many ami varied concomitantevils, 
so that mity life was a* perpetual misery. Twelve ^mmths ago 
1 was induced to try Soigel's Syiup, and although r*thri sceptical,' 
having tried so litany reputed infallible remedies, Lc^onuiuod to' 


of the statement. 7 can truly say, however, that Safgsl’s Syrup 
has come as a M boon and a blessing ” to me, I have recommended 
it to several fellow-sufferers from this distressing complaint, and 
their tostim my is quite in accordance with my own. Gratitude 
for the benefit 1 have derived from the excellent preparation, 
prompts me to furuMi you with this unsolicited testimonial. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours ever gratefully, 

(Signed) Caret B. Berry, 

A, J, White, Esq. Baptist Missionary, 

lleusingkam, Whitehaven, October 16, 1882. 
Mr. A. J. White. —Dear sir,—I was for sumo time afflicted 
with piles, and was advised to give Mother Seigcl's Syrup atriul, 
which 1 did. I am now happy to state that it lias restored me to 
oomploto health.—I remain, yours respectfully, 

(C) (Signed) John H, Liohteoot, 


DISEASES .r HORSES 

cattle and other Amman 

DeslauriersTopiqueQriental 

Tho moat active and economical of all known 
dissolvents or revulsives. 

UfiJ vvitaw Y Diseases «r tb* Chest 
NM : YEtLOW j Md Throat, Paralysis, el-* 

»• * ABiri * Bony Tumours, Lamenesses I 
" Z : « HEEB j congestions, etc., etc. 

at all chemists’ and djoigostn’. 

lie ten re of Hfurioum fniffstisns | 


GRIMAULT & CO., 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 

Paris: 8 RUE VIVIENNE, 8 : Paris- 

DISEASES OF*THE CHEST. 

GRIMAULT A GO'S SYRUP OF HYPO PHOSPHITE OF 
LIME. 

Persons suffering from Catarrh, Consumption, Colds, or 
Obstinate Coughs, and generally those afflicted with diseases of 
the cheat, bronchia, or lungs, should use GRIMAULT Sc 00.*3 
SYRUP OF llYPOFHOSFlll IE OF LIME, which, prescribed for 
years past by the modical authorities of all countries, has iu- 
vatiably effected woiutatful cutes. 

By the use of this Syrup tho Cough is calmed, nocturnal sweats 
disappear, and the appetite rapidly Improves—a faot soon demon- 
stiat-ud by an increase of weight and improved appearance, 

GRIM AULT’S SYRUP is of a rose colour, and coutaiued In fiat 
oval bottles. 

GRIMAULT & GO’S MATICO CAPSULES A INJECTION. 

Reuowned Physicians prescribe Gkimault’s Matico as the most 
active, and at the same time the most iuoffensive remedy in tho 
treatment of Acute and Chronic Di.suank.si. These Capsules 
have not, like Copaiba, tho inconvenience of giving Nauseas. The 
Injection is used in recent, and the Capsules in the more chronic 
e-ana, 

DUS ART’S SYRUP OF LACTOPHOSPHATK OF LIME. 

This preparation enriches the blood, strengthens the boues, aud 
improves all tho vital energies. 

Phosphate of Lime is the substance most necessary to life ; in 
dispensable for the formation and nutriment of the bony system, 
as for tho transformation of food into muscular fibre. Without it, 
the body wastes away, ami it is to supply the lack of Phosphate of 
Lime that DusarL’s Syrup is so useful. It is of Inestimable benefit 
for Con v a lkscknt a, Weak and Old PicorLL, and Rickety 
Children, who find in it the Calcareous Elements outeriug into 
the Constitution op the Bones. Well adapted to Ladies in the 
Family-way. Wet Norsks (whoso milk it enriches), aud to stop 
Children's Diarrhoea. 

ASTHMA! ASTHMA! 

G1UMAULT & CO’S INDIAN CIGARETTES. 

Asthma, NicrvTjus Coughs, Chronic Laryngitis, Hoarsen fjh, 
Loss op Voice, Facial Nuuualria, and Insomnia, are rapidly 
relieved by using these Cigarettes. 

SICK HEADACHE i NEURALGIA 1 

GRIMAULT A CO’S GUAR AN A, 1 

This Medicine owes its curative virtues to the great quantity^ vf 
Caffe in which it contains. Dr, Wilkes, of Guy's Hospital, dec lari % 
in the Ltvituh Medical Journal that GRIM AULT'S GUAKANA 
| acts *' like a charm,” 

j “Gnmault’s Guaraua Powders are a certain remedy for Sick 
I Heauauhe.”—T heLa»cc/f, Aug 31, 1872. 

| H is tho most valuable remedy against Diarrhoea, Dys&nteFy, 
: and all disorder a proceeding from derangements of the Stomach#' 

I Bowels. 


give it at least a fair timl. In twoan tiuee days Licit consider- Agents—B atiioatk ACo., Smith, StanTstRkktA Co,, Bonnkr^ ; 

nbly better, and now «ttbe end# twelve iuonth^piR.ving con- | A Co., and Noun Chundkr Daw A Bonn, Caloutta ,* Treacher A 

tinned taking it),,I am gfad to say Jfiat 1 am a different being alto* ' * % 1 *' “ " “-‘ ” 

gather. ♦fl'Tt said of certain p<nag>hat they '■ ^ine as a boon aud* 

a blessing to men,” aud I Rave no reason to doubts Uutlilulne^s, 


■o., Bombay; Barium A Co., Madon A Co,, and Norton Sc Qo7, 
adras ; Plomeu Sl Co,, Lahore; Peake, Allen A Co., Lucknow ; 
s & Co.i Bangalore i aud at all respectable Chemists* 
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Crop and Weather Report . 


[Fon tue Week endino the December, ISSi.] 

Gi'jut tl Ftmtikn .—K in has fallun in all of tho Madras 

Presidency, out nowb#Mo h*avuy id* during tho woo! preceding that 
under report. No report hu\ Omm received from Mysore, and in Gouig 
there I>-mi Loon little oi no rain. Kain H«s fallen throughout tli*» 

Decoan and Bout horn M^hratta Country and parts of Guzorat ami 

the K '"•an, where it was needed most, but more rain is still roijuirod 
in pa of wtma aiM riots. Haiti in varying quantities luv* fa Hun 
thr-oi >ut tho Coniral fudia BUitm and at sotue plaoes in U ijpootana. 

In t Borars thoie lias boon g.»od rain, and tho weather continues 

cloudy, No report xmh houu received from Hyderabad, fcli/ht rain 
has fallen generally throughout tho North-Western Provinces and 
Hudh, and tho weather oouhimes seasonable. Except at Lihorc and 
Urmusur, no rain has fallen in tho Punjab. In the Central Provinces 
there hav** beeu occasional showers which havo ptoved beneficial to tho 
crops. In Bengal a little rain has fallen in more than half-a-dozen 
district: 

There is iittlo or no change to record in agricultural operations. 
Harvesting continues in Madras and standing crops arc generally in 
good condition, except in Bollary and Kumoo! where they arc in want 
of more rain, and in Tanjore whxro thoy have bocu damaged by exces¬ 
sive rain and llomls 

In Bombay rahi protects havo been improved by the recent ruin, 
and in the Contra! Provinces, tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
and Punjab llie condition of the crops is generally very good. Tho 
rahi crops are also promising in Bengal, where tho amnti paddy is 
still being harvested, the outturn being fair iu some districts. In 
British Hannah the rice harvest has boon completed in some and is well 
advanced in other districts; the outturn lias boon satisfactory. The 
public health i« generally good. In Tanjoro and Madura the mortality 
from cholera is still heavy. 

Prices are fluctuating in Bengal and the Punjab, but else where 
generally stationary. 

Madrm. —General prospects fair ; rain in parts of BolUry ; prospects 
not improved in Anantapore. 

Bombay ,—Kain throughout the Deccan and Southern Mahratta 
Country and parts of Gnzerat and the Konkan ; standing crops much 
benelUed in parts of Poona, Ahmednugger, Bholaporo, Dhftrwar.Bolgnum, 
and Kaladgi, but Hlightly injured in parts of Nasik, Khandesh, K iiia, 
andTbma; more rain still le.piirod iu parts of some districts; crops 
mjmod by lmil iu ono Ulnka of Dharwar and 2 of Kaladgi; cliolora, 
cattle-disease, and smallpox in parts of 7 and fever in parts of Id 
districts, 

yjfMj/ tt, —Borne rain fell in more than half-a-dozen districts; ti»> a a 
paddy is still being harvested, and a fair outturn is expected in some 
districts; rahi crops are coming on well, but a little rain would do 
good ; prioo of riuu has fallen in Home districts and in others it is 
stationary ; sugarcane-cutting continues ; sporadic cases of cholera still 
continue to bo reported from many districts, while fever still prevails 
in some. 

JV.- W. Province and Ottdh. —Weather (sAaonable with a slight 
sprinkling of rain hero and here ; rahi crojm flourishing ; opium pro¬ 
mising ; and excepting a little sickn ws in Kumaon, public health is 
good. 

Panjab, -Fever decreasing in the Hitwar aud I bubal la districts, but 
the health of the rest of the province is generally good ; rahi sowings 
completed; prospects on the whole good ; prices fluctuating. 

Central ri\wbuw.~~ The weather has continued cloudy with occasional 
she worn which arc beneficial to rahi ; health good ; prices stoady. 

British Bunmh.— Except sporadic and trifling cholera and smalbpox, 
public health of proviuco good ; harvest over In some districts and woll 
advauced elsewhere, and outturn satisfactory, 

Ae»am,~- State and prospects of crops good; cholera and small pox 
here and there. Woavber rainy ; mli dknti being reaped ; public 
health good. 

2tfywrt and Corny.—Standing orops generally in good condition ; more 
rain required, especially in Tumkoor district.'; prospects favourable; 
pofeHe health good. 


Jkrar aud Hyderabad. —Weather cloudy and rainy ; jowari and cotton 
crops somewhat damaged. 

Central India States, —Health and prospects good; opium sowing 
finished ; prices falling slightly, 

R'ljpnobiiw. -Crop prospects favourable ; priven steady ; health good. 
Nepal {Dec. 115). —Weather fair ; prospects good. 


Editorial Notes, 


Thjs Ceylon Timex in glad Loaoe that amongst tho new ordinances 
shortly to bn laid before Council, is one for extending the pro¬ 
visions of the Coffee-Stealing ordinance to other and newer 
| products, it hopes it in iy be comprehensive, and include all 
now products uinbtfu? plants thereof. A forest ordinandi alao 
is about to be brought forward. Considering the rapid way in. 
which (TdinaiuxH are rushed through Council, often before the 
general public are thoroughly acquainted with their provisions, 
our con temporary .suggests that tho draft of both those impor¬ 
tant measures should be published at once, so that those interest¬ 
ed may have an opportunity of discussing various provisions 
contained therein, 

*** 

The Home. News, alluding W gold mines, says -.—The business 
has this week beeu largely confined to Indian gold, mines, and 
Considerable transactions have taken place iu the shares of 
the Mysore, Nuudydroog aud Ooreguin Companies. Curious¬ 
ly enough, however, Indian shares have been weaker since the 
receipt of the last telegram from Captain Plummer, of the 
Mysore Company, which was the most favourable on record, 
announcing, as it did, a crushing with a yield of three ounces 
of gold to the ton. There are iu the air rumours of reconstruc¬ 
tions of defunct companies in the Mysore field, aud a meeting 
has been held of the Dingley i>eli Estates Company—a concern 
in the Wvnaad district, but which has also ^20 aCrea in the 
Mysore district. It is proposed to sell apportion of tho latter 
estate for £10,000, retaining 120 acres. A. meeting was also 
held of the Nundydroog Company, at which the subject of 
reconstruction was considered. The capital of the new Mysore 
Gold Mining Company (Limited) is £100,000, iu £L shares to 
be issued at a discount, of lbs, per share. A circular accom¬ 
panying the prospectus says : “ It is proposed to continue 
sinking the shaft (now 102 feet deep) to the depth attained by 
the neighbouring Mysore mine, when the same rich deposits 
are expected to be met with, sis the report states that this 
portion of the Mysore block contains thi^ same reefs, and tho 
first crushing of which mine are a* follows—1884—June, 101 
tons—result, 52 ounces ; duly, 85 tons-—-result, 88 ounces ; 
August, tons —result, ‘H> ounces ; September, 12G tons— 
result, 128 ounces ; October, Hi tons—result, 180 ounces; 
November, 12 tons—restit, 363 ounces. 

*** 

An interesting correspondence hii? been published by *tbo 
Government of Madras on the subject of the crude Cinchona 
bark.j It appears that some suggestion put forward in the 
Adnpnialiatim Report to Government by Mr. M. A. Lawson, 
Direv£o| of Government Cinchona plantations, Botanical Gafd-n 
and J&fka, Nilgiri, h% attracted the attention of the Surgeon- 
Gesat^pd in that PrtmdWy, who remarks “ iUsjjj % tbe use of the 
crude bark k very w&actful and expensive owSnj* to the iact 
that iMid dtooctions soon foment in fe&« oountiy.” 
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Hr. Lawson holds that such a mode of Administering the 
febrifuge might certainly be adopted, but the infusion or decoc¬ 
tion would of course have to be made at the time it was required 
for use ; just as in England an infusion of senna in now made 
by th* poorer classes. But even if this was done, there would 
still result a considerable waste, inasmuch as a portion only of 
the cinchona alkaloids is removed by either of these processes. 
If, however, instead of the bark being infused or boiled it was 
to be steeped in some weak spirit, such as arrack, the loss of 
\ alkaloids would be extremely trifling, for a weak spirit dissolves 
out nearly the whole. If then a powder of a fairly constant 
value was made (and this could be easily done), there is no reason 
why it should not be sold in every country village, and the 
natives be allowed to obtain, either by instructions or by 
experiment, the amount of powder necessary for a dose. With 
respect to the suggestion of the Surgeon-General that the 
Government Quinologiat should give his attention to the pre¬ 
paration of a fluid extract of cinchona, it is said that this is 
already being done by Mr. Hooper. This preparation contains 
a definite amount of the cinchona alkaloids in every ounce of 
the fluid, say 24 grains to the ounce. This preparation, or auy 
other, which the medical profession may determine to be tho 
most convenient, can always be maintained without difficulty. 
Mr. Hooper's extract, Mr. Lawson adds, is not more unpalatable 
than the sulphate of quinine itself, and it possesses moreover 
this advantage, m., that it may be diluted to any extent with 
water. The keeping properties of the extract will probably be 
great, but this is a matter which must bo tested by experiment. 
The manufacture of the extract would be inconceivably econo¬ 
mical, and could be carried on equally well on the Nilgiris or in 
Mu d raw 

V 

Very few of our reader’s are aware that there are large tracts 
of land in the Assam Valley which are classed as ** precarious” 
or u insecure.” Those tracts are the alluvial or chapari 
mauz&hs which extend along both banks of the Brahmaputra, but 
are also found to cover a large area in the districts of Kamroop 
and Nowgong. Cultivation is very precarious here owing to their 
liability to uutiuiely inundation by the great river, or by the 
numerous creeks and channels which its atHuonts intersect the 
country in all directions. The crops they yield are broadcast 
summer rice (ahu) and Indian mustard ; the former is harvested 
in July and August, and the latter is sown in October and 
November ; if therefore the rainy season opens with, and is 
succeeded by, high floods, double misfortune awaits the culti¬ 
vators ; the rice crop may be lost, and the ploughing for the 
mustard may be deferred till the season is far advanced. The 
food crop is the more precarious of the two, but the other is 
perhaps of greater importance to the cultivator. These lands 
are not, as a rule|rctained Longer than three years, after which 
period the cultivatorrtnove their temporary homes to fresh 
clearings in the reed jungle with which their chapari tracts are 
densely covered. The system of aunual settlements is well 
adapted to fluctuating cultivation of this kind. The waudal 
prepares his papers on the basis of the area actually cultivated 
year by year, and the assessment of eight annas a big'>a 
represents the share of the Government in the produce rained 
by the cultivator in that year. If the crop be lost or destroyed 
there is no remission granted. This at first sight appears to 
press heavily on the cultivator, but tbe facts are that total loss 
in a large area is rare*; that remissions have never been known 
by them, and to allow them such remissions, would be 
tantamount to involving complications in a revenue system 
which works well, because it is extremely simple. 

But some material concessions haveTbeeu unde in favour of 
the cultivators in the collection of revenue in these chit pari 
mauaah s. There has been a general wish oil tho part both of 
the ryots and the mauzadars that iustead of the two revenue 
Hats (15th October and 15th November) there should lw a single 
lilt in March or April, so as to allow the ryot to gather ^in his 
mustard crop before being qalled in for payment. Under the 
Assam Settlement Rules, awarding to Mi, Stack, the October 
Afo of three-fifths is levied W all lauds which fail into the* main 
iettlement, tberwjaimug two-fifths being paid in the January 
M j whieb to tl# <5 U, Isolds which 
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come into cultivation for the first time in'October and November, 
the whole assessment is taken in tho single list of January. 
To meet these demands on aceouut of mustard lands, the ryot 
takes an advance from the dealer to whom he sells his crop, 
repaying the crop at harvost time with interest at 90 per cent 
per annum I It must not, however, be supposed that this 
undesirable state of things owes its origin to the Govern¬ 
ment demand ; besides, it is doubtful whether any change in 
thejto dates would obviate the necessity of rushing into the 
arms of the money-lender. Yet the Government think it 
incumbent to adjust the times of payment of their demands 
nearly as possible to the convenience of the cultivator. It has 
therefore been ruled that in chapari mnuzahs (tuauzaha having 
one-sixtli at least of the cultivated area under mustard,) the 
revenue demand is to be collected in a single instalment on tho 
15th February, which would not necessitate his borrowing at all ; 
but if he did, it will be for a much shorter time, and he will 
have to pay one or two mouths’ interest, instead of six or 
sevou as heretofore. 

*** 

From the returns of the rail-borne trade of the Borers, it 
appears that tho total imports during the quarter ending the 
30th September amounted to 332,041 mauuds and the exports 
to 241,950 mauuds. The trade, which iH mainly with Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, showed the usual falling off foi 
this period of the year,—a falling off chiefly due to tho occur¬ 
rence of the rains. The decrease amounted to 367,122 mauuds, 
or 52 5 per cent in the imports ; and 996,552 rnaunds, or 80 4 
per cent in the exports. Nearly half »»f the decrease in imports 
was due to the salt trade, which fell from 191,232 mauuds to 
11,056 mauuds. In exports the decrease was principally 
under cotton raw (282,810 mauuds), wheat (217,681 mauncls), 
And linseed (405,681 mauuds). In tg>ite of this decrease, the 
trade of Berar shows a considerable advance on previous years. 

*#* 

The following is abbreviated from an article by Herr Em. 
von Proakowetz, juu., in the Wiener lawlwirthwh Zcituag, 
quoted in the Berlin Deutsche Zacker Industrie :—About two 
years ago a very experienced German cattle-dealer drew my 
attention to feediug stock with molasses, assuring me that the 
flesh of cattle thus fed was particularly well flavoured, and the 
fat firm. My first attempt was a small one, but last year I 
tried the system on a larger scale, and ns I had every reason to 
feci satisfied with the result, I think it my duty' to give in¬ 
formation on the subject. This year I intend to feed all my 
stock in a similar way, .although probably to an increased 
extent. Last year, of 110 oxen, treated under identical condi¬ 
tions otherwise, the 60 which were fed with molasses increased 
in weight on the average 7 J Oz. a day more than the 50 to which 
molasses was not given. A most important point in feeding 
with molasses is the manner in which the food is prepared. 
As far as I could ascertain, the molasses has usually been more 
or less thinued wir.h water, even to the extent of giving the 
animals the mixture to drink. I feel, however, confident' that, 
at all events where the stock consumes much beet refuse and 
the like, tins thinning process has beeu the cause of many 
failures in successfully feeding with molasses, owing to the 
laxative effect. Acidification, especially iu wooden mangers, 
easily sets in ; and the same quantity of sugar dissolved and 
uudissolved will act very different. According to my observa¬ 
tion, which I admit dtkly extends over a short period, the 
molasses is best when not thinned ; indeed, the greater the 
concentration the better. It should be mixed as thoroughly us 
possible with the food, and the cattle take it readily, leaving 
none. Cleanliness is very important. It is better not to give 
the cattle salt, when fed with (beet) molasses, and water should 
be sparingly administered.” 

*** 

The Home and Colonial Mail says: “ Our Commissioner in the 
Lane draws attention iu Ids weekly report to an expression of 
dissatisfaction in the sales this week at the number of small 
breaks. We have also received a complaint from a corres¬ 
pondent on the Same subject, and we cauiiot help expressing our 
opinion that, from a buyer's poiutof view, it would be desirable 
to have an alteration But there are two tides to every question, 
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so it must not be overlooked Ihfit a selling broker has to carry 
out the instructions of the importer, and if an invoice of tea be 
given him to sell, which includes a few single packages of 
Pekoe Pastor Fannings, which the planter has packed off out 
of the way, there is no alternative but to print them, and get 
the best possible price for them. We can see, however, by the 
tone of our correspondent's letter that more or less irritation is 
canned by email breaks being offered in the large sales, and it 
would be well if the selling brokers could see their way to meet 
the wishes of the buyers by withdrawing all nou-sampling 
breaks, and selling them at their own sale-rooms afterwards. A 
much more satisfactory way out of the difficulty would be for 
planters to hold back all lots of less than twelve chests, and 
include them in a subsequent shipment bulked in with the tea 
of the same grade. We have always tried to hold the balance 
fairly between buyers and sellers, and we have never censed to 
regard their interests as identical, if they could only see it for 
themselves. We believe that this trifling matter may quite 
easily be arranged if there be the desire on both sides to avoid 
friction. It is neither dignilied nor business-like that such 
disturbances should be continually taking place in the Indian 
Tea sale-room. The buyers have certainly some grounds for 
complaining, seeing that the precious daylight so soon goes now 
in the afternoon, and it cannot fail to irritate those who are 
heavy operators, if they are obliged to e ait like Patience on a 
monument’ when they might be usefully employed elsewhere in 
extending the franchise of Indian tea, or promoting redistribu¬ 
tion to the remotest village in the land.” 

*#* 

With the following notes, we conclude the article on 
*• Sugar Bounties ” from the Fortnightly Review .*—In this 
matter of sugar bouut£es alone, no English taxpayer 
would for a moment hold his peace. Tie would bluntly say, 

“ Either this making of sugar from beet pays, or it does not. 
If it does, I am not going to contribute to tho profits of the 
manufacturers; if it does not, I refuse to make them good 
their losses.” But the foreign taxpayer holds his peace ; and, 
whether it be in ignorance or in fear, it exhibits ail equally 
lamentable absence of the primary conditions of individual 
freedom. And the evil lies deeper than is ordinarily acknow¬ 
ledged. Assume that the sum obtained in bounties exceeds 
.£2,000,000 in the year ; this means that the manufacturer has 
paid in sugar duties £4,000,000, and when he exports tho sugar 
he receives £6,000,000. Thus, in addition to the £2,000,000 
extra for beauties, the taxpayer has also to provide other 
revenue to the amount of £4,000,000 to make good the with¬ 
drawal of that amount from the yield of the sugar duties. Iu 
addition to this, there is the drawback which has to bo 
provided and paid on sugar which by various processes, even 
of direct fraud, has never paid any duty at all. Tho system thus 
costs the continental taxpayer over £6,00J,000 direct charge 
in the year, or the equivalent, even according to the English 
yield, of something like 4 d. in the pound of income-tax. 

v* 

Bounties, being only obtained oil exports and with the 
aid of high import duties, by one ami the same stroke drive 
out of the country all sugars produced in it, and also curtail 
supplies from abroad. One consequence is that the consumer 
has to pay more in these bounty-giviq|j countries for even 
his own “ national” sugar than is paid for it by the foreigner. 
The Parisian, for instance, is now actually paying 8d. for 
French sugar which the “ perfidious Londoner” is only paying 
3(1. for. Another consequence is, that the consumer obtains a 
worse article. English refiners know well that their weakest 
and worst sugars go to the highly “ protected ” countries ; and 
just now in Marseilles and Nantes, the weakest and worst of 
English refined sugars arc being retailed at high prices, because 
by reason of their very badness they cau outer at the lowest 
rates of duty. The redm io ad absurdu»i is attained in the 
new French law, under which it appears possible for an 
English merchant to buy Paris-made sugar in tho low-priced 
English murket, and send it back to Paris and sell it there tt 
considerable profit. Consumers in most continental nations, 
mildly and without the slightest protest, pay twice as much os 
they need for all their sugar ; and iu addition, and iu order to 


keep going the system that compels these prices, they contribute 
a revenue sufficient of itself to pay for some “ glorious little 
war.” Some authorities in our own manufacturing districts 
have pointed out that our general exports to certain tyjuity- 
giving countries show a significant falling off as sugar bounties 
increase. This is further evidence of the fact that bounties 
impoverish the countries that allow them, as they are so much 
out of the pockets of the people which might otherwise have 
beeu invested in profitable exchange or production. The one 
result they can boast is that an industry is thus kept .-wive 
which could either live by itself, or else is a dead loss to the 
community as a whole. But this plain truth w allowed to pass 
unheeded, because the losses &re)distributed ovo the whole com¬ 
munity, whereas the profits are concentrated on a few indivi¬ 
duals. What is seen is small, but all profit; what is uot seen 
is enormous, and all Joss. Would there was another Basfciat to 
show tliis to those whom it concerns l Experience teaches us 
hardly to expect it in a republic, but in a monarchy we might 
hope some native Cobden would arise in defence of the many 
against the few—in defence of the national prosperity against 
that which a small class of individuals “ surreptitiously abstract 
from the pockets of too-confiding fellow-countrymen.” 

# it 
* 

But the day seems not far distant when these scales will fall 
from the eyes of foreign nations, more especially as their 
treasuries come to feel the pressure of the system, and can thus 
influence tho Governments to appreciate the consumer's losses. 
In each beet-growing country in turn, in Austria, Holland, 
France, aud Belgium—it comes to be found that under this 
strange system, the greater the output of sugar the late the 
net yield of sugar taxes. And now Germany is feeling the 
piuch. Tn 1882 the net sugar revenue was £2,300,000; in 
1883, the output was 20 per cent larger and the nett yield 30 
per cent less, being oiily, £1,500,000. Progress on this ratio will 
in two years result iu actual deficit. All this bouleversemeut ■ 
of these important industries is wrong and unprofitable ; the 
evils incidental to the system, if reduced to a money standard, 
i clearly and materially outweigh any advantages from the 
strictly English no less than from the international point of 
view. Even iu these vaunted low prices, the difference is none 
the less rnado up by the consumers to the producers, although 
it is, iu taxes, and not iu trade payments. 

*#* 

Wa may now give a fuller definition of the evil that lurks 
inherent in the bounty system ; we fiud it to be, as it were, 
hydra-headed. 

Tho bounty system— 

I. Is an artificial interference with the Industry of sugar- 
making, hampering production, exchange, m* 1 consumption. 

II. Has caused gratuitous over-production aud glut, lading 
to a ruinous fall in prices. 

III. Is forcing many people to use that sugar which It costs 
much to produce to tho exclusion of that which it costs least to 
produce, 

IV. Enables growers of expensive sugar to hold their own 
against growers of less expensive sugar. 

V. Causes a dead loss to aggregate national wealth, and thus 
arrests general progress. 

VI. Severely strains international comity, and checks the 
advance of free exchange among nations. 

VIl. Impoverishes those uatious which allow it— 

(a) By raising the price of refined sugar to the looal consumed. 

( b ) By raising the price of raw sugai^ to the native manu¬ 
facturer, aud lowering the price to ble foreign oompetltor. 

(r) By forcing the taxpayer to contribute millions sterling a 
year to make up tho losses or at best iuoroase the profits of a 
small class. 

(<f) By forcing the taxpayer to make up by other saarifioes the 
deficit caused in the reveum derived from sugar. , * 

(c) By supporting at the public expense au industry which 
either unprofitable or oould stand by itself. 

I would conclude by a brief statement of a remedy which 
shall be at onee practicable, desirable, and effectual. .The 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in its report declar¬ 
ed distinctly that “ they felt themselves precluded from recom¬ 
mending” a countervailing dutyj but that “the most effectual 
mode cf Stopping bounties is niannl^Gfthriiig and refining under 
excise supervision ; ” and that thhHKfttlcl be put in practice by 
summoning a Conference of the stigar-modfceing Powers. 
Manufacture under excise supervision Efieauslh^i %p sugar will 
be consumed on which duty has not been pud, either 
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issuing from the factory or on import. No bounties 
are possible under this system, as was proved when it was 
tried in England. This, then, is the remedy, and that it should 
be poetical rather than economical is a natural consequence 
to the fact that the evil is political in origin, although econo¬ 
mical in effect. 

*#* 

Finally, as to the measure necessary to its application. 
The Governments of European countries are, and have long 
’'been, desirous of putting an end to the bounty system, and 
there have been several Conferences held with that end in 
view. They have discussed and condemned various palliatives, 
and on separating from the last Conference in 1877, they’had 
so far come to a general conclusion that manufacture under 
excise supervision was a good and complete remedy. Tho 
hitch lay in obtaining a general assent to the institution of 
the system. Would alt the countries bind themselves in 
solemn convention to the one system ? That is a question 
which has not yet been answered, and which can be answered 
at a new Conference, Ail the countries concerned have endea¬ 
voured, within their own bordors, to put an end to the system. 
Austria did so by establishing a minimum of contributions 
to the revenue from tho sugar duties, drawbacks (and so, 
bounties) only being allowed after that minimum had been 
paid in, Belgium has followed suit Franco some time ago 
halved the sugar duties, which incidentally halved the bounties, 
and made them intrinsically little more than nominal. 
Germany recently determined thus to follow in the wake of 
France. But there was no security that these arrangements 
would last j there was no common compelling power; and 
France, as if to prove the justice of these fears, has suddenly 
gone offal a tangent, and in alleged protest against the heavy 
German bounties, has again established a system of bounties 
larger than those obtained in Germany. In this war of 
bounties all must lose. 


1 ‘ • I have on a previous page summarised several of the evils 
the system brings ou foreign nations. If this list, supple- 
'merited as it easily might be from local experiences, was taken 
to heait by the taxpayers of France and Germ my and the 
other beet-growing countries, there might be some possibility 
of awakening the individual from his suicidal torpor, and 
at once forcing and enabling the Governments of those countries 
to meet together in a new Conference, and sign a common 
convention to u manufacture under excise supervision.” One 
word remains as to a common compelling power, and the 
crucial question as to how recusant States are to be dealt with. 
In tho first place all the Skates may agree to sign ; aiul this 
•an only be discovered on the actual assembling of a new 
Conference. But although there is good reason to hope for 
this, nevertheless it is conceivable that some one or other 
Government may not see its way to signing some particular 
^ convention. Against such recusant States two penal clauses 
have been suggested for insertion in any conver.liou. These 
* lire, a countervailing import duty to be placed on all imported 
sugars that have received a bounty ; and the other, absolute 
prohibition of all imports of sugar from countries where 
bounties are allowed. It is held that neither of these clauses 
^ could be or would be accepted by Englaud. I ask, need they 
bo even so much as proposed at a Conference 1 


The Conference is called to put an end to the bounty system. 
The convention it could adopt might contain three simple 
vitalises to the following purport:—The sig natories bind them¬ 
selves individually not to allow bounties to be obtained on 
augar within their frontiers, and they will make it penal to 
obtain drawbacks even one farthing in excess of what has been 
jpftfyl jn duties. The signatories declare bounties on export to 
'$» contrary to the most-favoured-nation treatment; and that 
Huy article obtaining a bounty ou export is, ipso faoto, excluded 
frorrf the most-favoured-nation treatment in alt existing treaties. 
The. signatories bind themselves*, whenever they wish to raise 
revenue from sugar, duly to allow manufacture or refining under 
excise supervision. Tho first and third of these clauses need 
HO comment ;4he second may be termed a codification of a 
in international law, and it will be observed it leaves 
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the signatories perfectly free in their particular method of 
action in regard to recusant Powers, but it places those Powers 
entirely at the mercy of the signatories. I venture to suggest 
that by such a convention the evils I have defined as inherent 
in the bounty system wouhl be once and for all arrested, and 
England and the Continental Powers equally relieved of an 
industrial incubus that is sucking the life-blood of profit out of 
all undertakings—agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial— 
that have any connection with sugar. 

*** 

The following notes by Mr. E Stack on silk in Assam will 
be read with great interest :—Some misapprehension seems to 
prevail among English ailk-spiimora with regard to the nature 
of the silkworms which furnish the silks of Assam, I find the 
domesticated muja and ert included in Mr. Wardle’e pamphlet 
on the wild silks of India, while in a lecture on silk-spinning 
delivered in the Technical 0 dlege, Glasgow, the tusser worm 
is alluded to as generally cultivated in this province. A 
similar misconception (so far as Assam is concerned) appears to 
pervade the Resolutions of live Government of India of the 
23rd November 1875 and of the 28th February 1870, directing 
attention to andomosticuted silk-spinning worms in general 
and to the tnsswr silkworm in particular, and asking for certain 
information regarding them. The information required will 
be found in the second part of this Note ; but in treating of 
the silks of Assam it is desirable to make it clear at the outset 
that from the wild silkworms of Assam, as they now exist, no¬ 
thing whatever is to be expected. They may possess a scientific 
interest, but they are certainly destitute of all commercial 
value, present or prospective. Their cocoons iu the wild state 
are not to be found in numbers anything like sufficient to 
repay the cost of collecting, or to furnish the slightest hope 
that they will ever be able to supply fhe English market. It 
is exceedingly doubtful whether by the moat strenuous efforts 
one hundredweight of wild cocoons of all sorts could be col¬ 
lected in the whole of the Assam Valley. The commonest of 
all is the variety of tussur called katfairl in Assam, and this is so 
rare that virtually one never hears of it. In tim previous to 
British rule, L.is worm used to be cultivated to a small extent 
in the vicinity of Jorehat, but it has long fallen out of fashion, 
and in 1877 the Chief Commissioner of A«sam (Colonel 
Keating?) was of opinion that to attempt to create a luaaer silk 
industry iu this province would bo simply to court failure. 
More recently the failure of Major Couwiniker's operations in 
the Deccan has proved tho futility of attempting to make 
anything out of tusser in Assam, where it is vastly less 
abundant. Such being the prospects of tusser, it .» hardly 
necessary to speak of the other wild worms of Assam. 
Eight spcctos are described hireafter, wlnreof three are 
the wiki varieties of tho pat, ninja and eri worms, and 
none of them are turned to any practical account, though 
cocoons found by chance iu the juugle may occasionally be 
brought home l>y the cultivator au<l reeled or spun together 
with cocoons of bis ijwii brood. Iu the wild state they--occur 
but sparingly, their priucip.il habitat being the dense and 
unpeopled juugle of the submontane tracts, while the possibili¬ 
ty of domesticating them in Assam need not be considered for 
a moiucut. It is not to bo expected that the Assamese, who 
take so little care and trouble with the domesticated worms 
they have already, eoul^ever be induced to make experiments 
with a new species, uor is there any reason to believe that tho 
produce of the wild worms, even if successfully cultivated, 
would prove iu any way superior to the existing silks of the 
country. 

*** 

DihjJiisfciNO the wild worms therefore, from consideration 
altogether, we have three kinds of domesticated worms iu 
Assam, or rather, it may be said, in the Brahmapootra Valley, 
for the Surma Valley is not generally a country of silk cultiva¬ 
tion These arc the pat or mulbnry worm (bmhyjc tcxt>r) j 
the fltrwa or tum-ft-eling worm (wU^ermt Assima) whose 
c u;m>n, like that of the p it, can be reeled ; and the auitor-oil 
worm (attacus ricUii) yielding a silk which is never reeled, but 
spun by hand. Lookmg-s*.nply to their commercial potentiali¬ 
ties, these three species of silkworm may at once be reduced to 
two, by striking out the mulberry worm (pat) on account alike 
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of the costliness of its silk, the scantiness of the present supply, 
And the difficulty of extending its cultivation. The two re¬ 
maining species, the muga and eri, present a much more hope¬ 
ful field of enterprise* They are produced in considerable 
quantity already, they are thoroughly adapted to the climatic 
conditions of Assam (being, indeed, probably indigenous to this 
part of India),and there is no obvious reason why their cultiva¬ 
tion should not be capable of immense development The eri is 
the more promising of the two, both because it is cheaper and 
more abundant, and also because, being reared entirely indoors, 
its cultivation does not entail that troublesome necessity of 
watching by night and day, which is imposed upon the muga 
breeder during the period that his worms arc on the trees. 
The muga, indeed, yields the finer silk, but as it is only in the 
roughest shape that Assam silk can hope to become an article 
of demand in the English market, the difference of quality will, 
perhaps, prove to be a matter of secondary importance. 

*** 

There <v e two forms in which a silk trade is conceivable 
between Assam and England. We may export llie thread, or 
we may export the cocoons. 11 may be said at once that the 
export of thread would never pay. Muga thread is now selling 
at about Its, 8 and eri at about Its. 5 the seer (fis. and 4#. 2d, 
the lb.) ; and when it is remembered that the reeling is of the 
rudest cbaract'T possible, that the thread is coarse and uneven, 
uud that no two Hiteiusas a rule will be fouud to correspond in 
quality, it will easily be understood why muga is incapable of 
competing with the finer and not more expensive silk of 
Bengal ; iutd, indeed, in Bengal itself the silk-reeling business 
has for some time 1 n u T ‘n a stationary or decaying condition. 
JEW thread is still more (< uneven, gouty, and knihby, 11 and 
would probably regarded by the English manufacturer as 
unfit for employment for any purpose. From the export of 
cocoons, on the oilier hand, then* may possibly bo something to 
hope. The manufacture of silk plushes and similar fabrics out 
of waste cocoons imported from India or China is a flourishing 
branch of the silk industry in England, and although China has 
hitherto been the principal source of supply, there is no reason 
why Assam should not contribute large quantities of an article 
which is produced with so much ease in the valley of the 
Brahmapootra. 

**° 

Tin? kind of thing that is wauled is described in the follow¬ 
ing words by one of the English gentlemen engaged iu its 
manufacture : — 

The class of silk called *pnn silk is made by a combing and 
carding process, out of the refuse of thrown silk, and onto/ cocoons 
that me damaged and not wimiable, and out of pierced cocoons, 
as we name those front which the moth iu the order of nature ha* 
escaped. It is in this latter condition that 1 think wild silks should 
be found somewhere in India, and this is what 1 principally want. 

I do not wish to wind such silk, but to spin it into fine thread. It 
does not matter how broken &ud rough it may look, or how much it 
is knocked about, torn, or crushed, f only want it as free as possible 
from the dead bodies of the worm, and of such foreign mattois as 
sand or branches. It will not look like silk at all, till the gum and 
dirt are boiled and washed out of it. You observe I ask uotkiug 
from India that requires skilled labour or machinery ; ouly to 
collect the raw material in a state in which it must be almost 
valueless iu India, and lot us‘ by our superior mechanical 
appliances make something of it here. * * * JCri I 

like beet for its whiteueBS. I believe it breeds frequently, but 
1 do not believe any amount of cultivation could get thtou/n silk 
out of it. I mean, of course, to be of auy commercial value. 
* * * Muga is darker than 00 , but has some other 

properties that are valuable, principally os a #pun siik, * * * No 
eri or muga waste ooooons have, as far as 1 know, ever been sold in 
Ihe London market, I only know of trilling samples having been 
tried, too small to base any value upon. * * * Tvmr 

waste silk, however, is regularly sold in London. It comes 
both from India and China ; the price is about la 6d. the pound, 
and it is very dirty. I should say the eri and mug a would be much 
more valuable. 

In a letter from another linn engaged In. the same busmen, 
I find the raw material described as “ pierced or spoilt coeoous, 
-—cocoons from which the moth has worked itself out and 
escaped, M while cocoons with the chrysalis inside them are not 
wanted at all. 

Now, in comparison with other parts of India, Assam seems 
to possess superior capabilities for supplying a demand of this 
nature. The conditions of tusser cultivation in Bengal, os 
described by .the Commissioner of Chota Nagpore (supplement 


| to Calcutta Gazette of 31st October 1883) appear much less 
favourable than the conditions of muga cultivation in this 
province. He calculates that a man can tend jifteeii trees 
yielding 450 cocoons in an ordinary, and 1,500 in a bumper year, 
such as occurs occasionally : and the selling price of the cccooni 
is 160 the rupee. The muga cultivator iu Assam would obtain 
more than 3,000 cocoons from an equal number of full-grown 
sum-trees, and the price of the whole nocuous is about (>00 the 
rupee. It follows that Assam ought to be in a much better 
position to supply cocoons to the English silk-spinner than the * 
principal tusser-producing districts of Bengal. If a similar 
calculation bo made with regard to eri cocoons, the result 
appears still more favourable. 

V 

No attempt seems over to have been'made to develop the culti¬ 
vation of muga tor the English markeL, but we have the record of 
Mr. C. H. Lepper’s experiments with eri iu tho Lukhimpore dis¬ 
trict about 1372-73. Mr. Lepper was commissioned by Messrs. 
Lister & Co, to take up land, and try the experiment of rearing the 
eri worm on a large scale, so as to thoroughly prove the practi¬ 
cability of procuring silk of sufficient quantity to make the busi¬ 
ness pay. His choice of a site in the sou the in portion of 
Lukhimpore was perhaps an unfortunate one, us tho worm is 
much more widely cultivated on the confines nf Kamroop and 
Burning. He found the climatic conditions exceptionally 
| favourable, the supply of food abundant, and worm so peculiar¬ 
ly ai^ipled to breeding as to suggest the belief that with proper g* 
care a constant rotation of crops could be obtained, so that tho . 
operations of breeding aud spinning might go on uuiutertipted- 
ly all the year round. Some experiments made with the 
cocoons also pointed to the possibility of considerably improv¬ 
ing them in size aud quality. But the difficulty of procuring 
labour, and its costliness when procured (local labour being 
quite inefficient) were so great as to deter him from advising 
Messrs. Lister and Co. to continue operations. His own estimate 
was that the cost, of suitable buildings on oven a moderate 
scale, to replace the uative stylo of house, which is not proof *. 
against damp, rats, or insects, would not be less than £3,000. 

A similar attempt was made Homo Hix years ago by a European* 
iu the neighbourhood of Hangia, iu Kamroop, but he waA*’ 
compelled to abandon it after losing his entire crop by 
disease. 

In the face these precedents, the proqmt.t of sri cultivation 
on a large scale, either by the (Government or by private enter¬ 
prise, is not encouraging,and the difficulties aie still greater in 
respect of muga. But the case is different With tho native 
breeder, who spends nothing, and therefore can suffer no loss. 
Were a market once opened for muga and eri cocoons at fixed 
rates aud in unlimited quantity, il is probablf enough that the 
cultivators would be glad to bring their eScoous to it, and that 
under the stimulus of a regular and certain detmnd, the supply 
would soon begin to increase. Oniy the waste cocoons—the 
perforated cocoons through which the moth has been allowed t<* ' 
eat its way'—would be required, and the seller would not even 
be put to tho trouble of boiling his cocoons as he does now 
before offering them for sale. The practicability of getting up a 
supply for the English silk-spinner in this* way depends, of 
course, upon the price which he finds it worth his while to offer 
for the article supplied. In November 1883,1'despatched a small 1 
consignment of eri cocoons to a silk-spinner in England, who 
has sent me samples of the yarn prepared from them, and asked 
for a large supply. It is not safe to enter into auy minute cal¬ 
culation iu these matters, but it seems to me that a price of 
Is, per pound for either eri or muga cocoons iu London would 
repay the exporter, IffiP great want at present is free 
munication between the exporter and the producer. The in¬ 
dolence and suspiciousness of the Assamese ryot have to be 
overcome, and this cau be done far better by private enterprise 
than* by Government agency, though the latter may be able 
to help private enterprise iu pushing its way in Assam. Aflup- 
is, the demand for waste silk in England has already begun 
to attract a trade iu eri cocoons, and some 400 to 50<J cwtj 
are exported ann uall y from Goalpara to.Calcutta for shipment 
tU London, but this supply is very far from .Adequately re* 
presenting the productive capabilities of the Assam Valley.., • 
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T*k following extracts from “ Indian Fish and Fishing/' by 
UVancin Day, F. L. Indian Commissioner at the Fisheries 
Inhibition, are well worth reproducing for the benefit of oar 
readers. The result of the investigations I conducted in India 
led me to conclude that wherever a good local demand existed 
for fish, the fishermen were in a prosperous condition. Wher¬ 
ever salt wae dear the ttsh-curers’ trade was restricted or de¬ 
stroyed, and as a result the fishermen were in a depressed state. 
^ That fish salted with taxed or monopoly salt is a luxury for 
'^tdbe rich, the sick, and for export; that such as is prepared with 
salt-earth keeps badly and predisposes to disease. That in 
many localities where the salt laws wore rigidly enforced the 
poor had to consume their fish putrid, or simply immerse it in 
sea water and then dry it in the sun. In short, it was patent 
to most that the depressed condition of the fishermen and fish- 
carers* trades was to be fouud in the incidence of the salt-tax, 
and that those who deprecate any interference with the poor 
fishermen, on the ground of their miserable state of destitution, 
must be unaware of their real condition. One eunuot suppose 
sach advisers to be oblivious of the distresses of those among 
whom they reside, or would desire to feed the poor on putrid 
fish, on the consideration that the realization of the salt revenue 
is of much greater importance than the lives, health, and 
comfort of their fellow-creatures. Assisting fishermen with 
money, boats, and nets would be insufficient to place the sea- 
fisherweu and fish-curera’ trade in a healthy state, while, if it is 
Itt a healthy condition, such advances are unnecessary. Expen¬ 
sive salt is beyond the reach of the majority of the fish-curere, 
it is ruinous to their trade, and in the ruin of the fish-oil rer the 
fishermen must eventually participate. It is to be hoped that 
tits endeavours now being made to reintroduce prosperity among 
this numerous class will be productive of the greatest benefi ts 
not only to themselves, but by augmentiug the food for the 
geueial public, 

V 

Fresh-water fisheries differ iu many respects from marine 
ones ; while, wherever any quantity of fresh water exists iu the 
East, there we are almost certain to find fish, and this from a 
eea-level to nearly the summit of the highest mountains. Con¬ 
sequently fishing is had recourse to, iu various manners, iu 
rivers, irrigation canals, lakes, tanks, ditches, iimudated fields, 
Bud swamps. The importance of such fisheries is not solely iu 
0 ratio as regards their productiveness, but also in accordance 
with the character of the adjacent people as to whether they 
ore or are not fish-consumers ; while the sparsity or the reverse 
Of the population hits also to be taken into account. Should 
wo regulations be in force for the protection of inland fisheries 
and other circumstances be equal, that district which is most 
densely populated by luuu will bo least so by fish. Individuals 
can more readily Five by fishing than by agriculture, us the 
trouble of capturing Ihtfftuny tribes is consul erably less than 
that of tilling the soil. But unregulated capture is simply 
Botching food without a thought respecting future supply. Fish 
have been endowed with certain means of increase and protec¬ 
tions the number of their eggs may be enormous and sufficient to 
Bounterbalance natural waste. The operations of mau, however, 
axe in excess of natural waste, consequently such a destructive 
Agency requires to bo kept iu some check. In India certain 
^ Dorms of fish keep guard over their eggs, and likewise over 
their fry, in order to afford them protection from their enemies. 
When man increases, ^atery wastes (wherein the fish had been 
protected by grass, reeds, bushes, and the roots of trees) become 
drained and cultivated ; predaceous man increases his means 
destruction; an augmented population, possibly assisted by 
DhS unscrupulous manufacturer or miner, pollute the previously 
Wholesome water, and a diminution qfSfee finny tribe becomes 
apparent to the investigator, 

* # 

* 

Wwh an increasing fish-eating population, an increased 
gnpiply of fish is a self-evident necessity, and this must be* pro- 
fUed for by augmented captures or dearer prices, the latter 
. acting as a check on the poor, by more or less plfceing it out of 
v their reach. This latter result may, consequently, eventuate in 
"gradually dim inishing the physical strength Of |he pfeidjpAo % 
food, a proceeding w^'idll;s«^‘;behr 


examination. It is clear that a greater supply must be met 
from one or two sources, either from fisheries which previously 
have been insufficiently worked, or by overworking such as 
exist, by meAns of capturing, for present use, those which ought 
to be left for a future season. Even if the extent of the water 
is so great, and the contiguous inhabitants so few, that this 
result need uot be anticipated for several generations, still 
populations, under good systems of government, have a natural 
tendency to increase. Means of carriage generally improve 
with time, and should neither regulation nor care of the fisheries 
be attempted, disastrous results must eventually bo arrived at, 
unless the finny tribes by means of artificial propagation are 
kept up to the required numbers. Fish appear to have but 
few friends but many enemies, and investigations as to their 
condition but too frequently end in giving increased license to 
their captors. We see interested parties and philanthropists 
(so-called) exclaiming against the hardship to the poor in not 
allowing every available fish to be secured. The majority of 
our law-makers are content to allow fish to shift for themselves, 
and to leave the fishermen to bo controlled simply by their own 
consciences. To-day’s market it is hoped will be supplied ; 
sufficient for this season, it is believed, may be obtained, so 
to-morrow’s wants are left to be met as they can, until the time 
arrives when depletion of fisheries becomes obvious, when, if 
the fault cannot lie laid upon meteorological or other conditions, 
something lias to be attempted. 


In Native States fish have obtained great consideration, 
more so perhaps in ancient than in our own times. Thus, in 
Mysore, in the time of llydor Ati, very Ntriugent fishery laws 
existed ; whereas, at the present day, about two-thirda of the 
population of some divisions of the country occasionally 
add fishing to their other occupations, nearly every villager 
possessing a fish-net or trap, to be employed as occasion or 
opportunity arises. Now fisheries are open to all ; a fisherman’s 
calling is no longer a profitable one, mainly due to the fisheries 
being depopulated. When whole districts were let to con¬ 
tractors, they were not so short-sighted as to permit an 
indiscriminate destruction ; but ^now everybody does 
as he likes, when he likes, whore he likes, and how 
he likes. Thus, it has come to pass, that among the 
animal productions of India fresh-water fish meet with the 
least. sympathy, and the greatest persecution, many forms 
having to struggle for bare existence in rivers which periodi¬ 
cally diminish to small streams, or even become a mere suc¬ 
cession of pools, or in tanks from which the water totally dis¬ 
appears. They have their enemies in the egg stage, in their 
youth, and during their maturity ; but among these man is 
their greatest foe, as any one who desires a fish diet captures 
these, creatures whenever and wherever he gets the 
chance, irrespective of season, age, and size. Iu certain dis¬ 
tricts they simply appear to exist solely because mau aud 
vermin have beeu unable to destroy them. 


Fibuetliks may be let to a contractor, aud if their extent is 
large, he takes partners or sublets portions; sometimes he 
employs servants, who are paid partly in money, or food, cloth¬ 
ing, aud lodging, aud partly iu a share of the ‘captures, 
Iu some districts the fisheries, or a portion of them, are 
declared free, but a licet se fee is charged to the fishermeu. 
Or the general public is permitted to take fish for home 
consumption, but uot for sale. Lastly, uo regulations at all .may 
exist, due to the general poverty of the fisheries, peculiar diffi¬ 
culties in their capture, or the general impeouniosity of the in¬ 
habitants. When the public have more or less depleted fisheries, 
the fishermeu become poorer aud poorer, unless they turn to 
other sources of obtaining money; at first, uo doubt pleased at 
the remission of rents and the removal of all restrictions upon 
fishing, they employ redoubled energy, and thus augment their 
immediate profits, But soon the general public find that 
nothing precluded their fishing in any way they please ; the 
markets become glutted, and the price may fall from the want 
of purchaser*. But after two or three yearn fisjh become 
scarcer; fishing is no longer remunerative ; removing the reof 
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from ftsheries, and throwing them open to the public will not 
decrease the price of fifth. The rates ruling in India are com- 
parntive to what obtains for meat and other articles of animal 
food. Fishermen living on free fisheries, do not dispose of their 
captures below market rate, any more than farmers who possess 
rent-free farms sell the produce at leas than their neighbours ; 
while, perhaps, of the widest spread fallacies of the present day, 
ia that permitting fisheries to be free of rent and unrestricted 
by regulations, is beneficial to the fishing population. If the 
fisherman benefits, the purchaser does not, and their misapplied 
energy eventuates in nothing but small fish remaining. The 
young have to be raised from ova of such as are merely one or 
two seasons old, while the younger the parent the smaller the 
•ggs, and this is probably one mode in which races of fish 
deteriorate. 


AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN THIS MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 


A few months back some of the residents of Cuddahire, in 
the Madras Presidency, had memorialize 1 the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, on the subject of establishing an Agricultural Bank 
in that part of the country. The Government of India desired 
tube informed what special facilities and powers the memorial¬ 
ists wish to obtain in the matter of the establishment of these 
Banks, at the same time asking the opinion of the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment on the memorial. A reference was made to the promo¬ 
ters of the scheme, who submitted that the special powers and 
facilities which they doom essential to the .success of their enter¬ 
prise, and for which they desire to have legislative sanction, 
are seven in number and are as follows (l) That tho advance 
made on the security of lands by this Bank should have priority 
over other encumbrances except that of Government dues ; 
2) That the claims of persons having prior lien on the property, 
on the security of which this bank has advanced any loan, 
should be set aside in a Court of law, provided that tho bank has 
invited such persons by means of advertisements, or in any 
other way the Government may determine, to state if they have 
any claim upon the landed property, and, in the absence of 
information of any such claims, the advance has been made ; 
( 3 ) That the Court be authorized to enforce the terms of any 
document for the recovery of advances made by this bank by 
summary process, provided the bank has taken the precaution 
of registering such documents and paid the advance-money in 
the presence of the registering officer ; (4) That the bank be 
authorized to proceed in the maimer provided in Act II of 1804 
or VIII of 1865 for the recovery of advances, provided that 
the documents are duly registered ; (5) That the tuhsildars 
be authorized to give information to this bank of any default 
In the payment of Government dues on lands mortgaged to this 
bank, provided that this bank has given duo notice to the 
talisildar* of tho transactions in question ; (0) That the 
bonk be authorized to sell by public auction moveable propeifcy 
pledged to them as security for loans in cases of default of 
repayment of the loans within the stipulated time, provided 
that due notice has been given to the owner thereof ; (7) That 
this bank be authorized to deposit in the Government Treasury 
all securities deposited with them as mortgage for loans. The 
Collector of Sou tlx Arcotand the Director of Revenue Settlement 
and Agriculture are of ojunion that some of the concessions 
asked for might be granted without compromising the existing 
laws on the subject, so that while the interest of the ryot was 
fespected the wishes of the promoters would be mot. The 
Board of Revenue, however, throw cold water on the scheme, by 
remarking that Act XIX. of 1883(Laud Improvement Loans Act, 
1883), under which money can be borrowed from Government 
upon very liberal terms, will probably meet the requirements 
of those agriculturists who may be willing to take loans upon 
definite terms in regard to repayment. It is unlikely that the 
petitioners will be prepared to make advances upon terms so 
liberal as those contemplated by Government under the new 
system, and since the concession which they seek in favor of 
the Association would place the Bank in a position not very 
different from that ooeftpied by Government in regard to 
recovery of loans, it seems improbable that resort would be hod 


to tho Company in preference to Government. Thu Govern¬ 
ment of Madras iu reviewing the proceedings of the Board and 
the correspondence on tho subject observe 1 The two most 
important privileges asked for by the memorialists to enable 
them to leud money to agriculturistH at low rates of interest arc 
(1) that the claims of the Bank should bo declared to bo the 
first chaige, after revenue due to Government, ou land mortg.ig- 
ed as security for its Ioiiuh, provided that no prior claims are 
brought forward, within a time to be specified, in pursuance of a 
notice inviting claims issued by the bank before accepting the 
security ; and (2) that the loan, when not repaid on the due 
date, shall be recoverable by summary process by the Courts, if 
tho document evidencing the loan has been registered and the 
money lent paid in the presence of the registering officer. Mr, 
Wilson is in favor of granting both these concessions, and 
specially approves of thn proposal to give registered documents 
tile force of decrees of Courts, 

.As regards the first of the proposals, the Government do not 
think that a general notice would give adequate protection to 
third parties. Notwithstanding the stringent provisions as to 
tho publication of notices of revenue sales under Act II of 18G4, 
it sometimes happens that parties interested know nothing of 
what is going on and lose their rights in consequence. The 
proposed operations of the bank are not to be confined to loans 
for laud improvements ; but it is the fact that the land is to be 
improved by the expenditure of tho loan, which alone justifies 
the preference given to tho loan debt above all other charges on 
the property. For land improvements, the Government are ready 
to lend at very low rates, and the bank is not required at all. 
His Excellency tho Governor in Council is also unable to accept 
the proposal to give registration tho effect of a decree of a 
Court Registration can secure the genuineness of documents, 
but the registering officers euuuot settle such questions as tho 
right of the borrower to charge the property, the true interpre¬ 
tation of the document, or the plea of satisfaction in whole or in 
part. It is impossible to take away from debtors the power 
ami opportunity of raising these questions ; and if they are to 
be dealt with by the Courts before issaue of execution on tho * 
document, the procedure might as well be by regular 
suit. Similar objections apply to the proposal of the memorial, 
ists to enforce the terms of loans by process under Madras 
Act II of 1864 or Act VIII of 1805. Tho nicuioriulistfS 
say nothing a« to superintendence or restriction of their 
operations, except that the rate of interest to be charged shall 
not exceed!) per cent, it iaevident, however, that very consi¬ 
derable powers of inspection and interference will be required 
to prevent abuse. Tim suggested restriction as to maximum 
interest could bo readily evaded. In view of these considera¬ 
tions, tho Government of Madras are decidedly of opinion that 
the bank should not lie granted any privileges Involving inter¬ 
ference with private rights. Tho agricultural population of this 
Presidency aro not in such a state of impoverishment Mid 
indebtedness, nor is their need of assistance so great, as to 
require legislation of such an exceptional character. The provi¬ 
sions of the Transfer of Property and Registration Acta secure 
sufficiently complete registration of documents affecting interests 
in land, aud render it easy for the bank to ascertain tho exist* 
ence or non-existence of prior charges. The risk of falsa claims 
being set up, which is the basis of the proposed concession, is not' 
great, Reasonable facilities might, however, be given to the 
bank to search tho registration books, amLthe legislation fees 
might perhaps be remitted in their favor. The Revenue 
officers might be instructed to comply with applications for 
information as to the revenue due on lands offered as security. 
The Government would also not object to valuable securities,.; 
belonging to the bank being deposited for safety in Govern* 
tuent treasuries. Tho bank might bo empowered to sell 
immoveable property mortgaged to them on their own responsi¬ 
bility, as is provided by Section 69 of Act IV of 1882, and like 
power is already provided for as regards moveable property by 
Section 176 of the Contract Act. But the grant of any privil¬ 
eges affecting directly or iiutyreetly private rights might, in the 
opinion of his Excellency iu Council, have an effect the revet# 
of what is intended; and, by rendering titles to landed property 
mow uncertain, raise the rate of interest for loans, not obtain* 
able from the specially favored bank, ^ 
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THE BENGAL HARVESTS. 

Wk have seen that the Government has brought forward, at 
the last moment, and without any enquiry of its own, an 
estimate of the Famine Commission, to the effect that the 
annual value of the gross produce of these Provinces is 103J 
crores of Rape oh. It tells us that this estimate was subjected 
to the examination of a Committee of * experts,’ meaning 
^Sifehercby, of course, that some trust may be placed in it, although 
it is obliged to follow up tin's assurance by admitting that the 
value of the dairy produce (35 crores) has boon omitted there¬ 
from. We should have heiud nothiug of this omission, but for 
the pointed attention the /Statesman has repeatedly drawn to 
tbe fact, that in all these estimates our ‘ officials 1 have uniformly 
failed to take the dairy produce into the accouul. The worth 
of the estimate nod of the checking to which, wo are told, it 
was subjected by ‘ experts,’ may be accurately guagod by this 
naivo confession. Hut. it is not the dairy produce only, that has 
been lost sight of, but the fact that the Provinces produce some 
30crores of exports a >ear ! The Government is badly served 
by its Secretaries, or these astounding blunders could not occur. 

Let ns now reveit, however, to this famine estimate, that the 
gross value of the harvests is 103J millions a year, and pass 
by for the moment all notice of the dairy produce and the 
■ exports. We arc then confronted with the following astonish¬ 
ing fact, that these‘experts,’ whoever they were, arrived at the 
conclusion that, with 70 miliums of people to be fod, and 70 
millions of acres under tillage, the harvests of 1883 are just 
what they were ninety years ago when the population was but 
26 millions, and the area under tillage comprised but 30 millions 
of acres, where thorn ate now 70. For if the reader will turn 
to Mr. Colkbrookks treatise at page 15, he will there find that 
Mr. CoLKimooKK estimated tbe grows harvests of that period to 
be as follows 

65ms harvests, 170"*!) 4 . 

Afnns.* HupiyaSi 

150 000,000 of rtco, wheat, and barley, at 
12 nouns ... ... ... 112,500,000 

<10,000,‘100 millot, &o., at 8 annas ... 30,000,000 

9^,000,000 p.due, at 10 annus... ... 50,250,0 j0 

198,750,000 

Seed reserved for the following season, 

<3,000,000 mans ... ... 28,380,000 

227,130/00 

Oil seeds ... ... ... 12,000,000 

Sugar, tobacco, cotton, &c, ... ... 70,000,u<)0 

Sundries ... ... ... 20,000,000 

Clross produce of laud, Jhtpiyas ... 329,130,000 

Now, Mr. Col Eft rookie, as wo know, was a very exact enquirer 
and the result of his enquiries and observations was the con¬ 
viction that the gguss produce of the land, at the time of the 
Settlement, was 33 ci^rea of Rupee*. The reader has only to 
look at thte prices in tlm estimate, to see that the change in the 
value of money lias been so great, that, expressed in the 
currency of to-day, the 33 crores require to be multiplied 3 or 
4 times over, when we reach the remarkable fact that the 
Secretariat exports have discovered that 70 millions of people 
are fed to-day off a tillage of 70 million acres, that really 
produce no more than the 30 millions under cultivation, for 
the 25 millions of people subsisting in 1793. In neither case is 
the dairy produce or the export produce comprised, but we are 
to accept it as a fncL ‘ an approximation, ’ as Mr. Mu Don ell 
colls it, ‘ to the truth, ’ that the harvests of those rich and 
crowded Provinces to-day, .are just what they were 90 years 
ago, when two-thirds of the laud were waste, and the Provinces 
but sparse ly populated. Are not these exposures as discreditable 
OS we declare them to be { 

But we may throw a little more light tipou the subject, if we 
look at the harvests of another land, the soil and cultivation of 
which so closely resemble those of Bengal a* to be nearly identi¬ 
cal. Great pains, then, have been taken in the last seven or 
eight years, in consequence of the exigencies of Egyptian 
Finance, to ascertain the gross value of tire Nile harvests, for 
the very purpose of ascertaining the pressure of the rental (or 
hhvraj, as it is there rightly called) upon the produce of the 
land. The entire population of Egypt is but DJ millions, and 
the whole cultivated area of the land comprises but five millions 
of acres, against the 70 millions of people and 70 millions of 


acres in Bengal, Can the reader then bolievo it to be possible, 
that while the Government of Bengal is telling the world its 
belief, that the gross value of the rich and varied harvest o 
these Provinces is but 103i millions sterling a year, Egyptian 
statesmen and European and Anglo-Indian experts, have come 
to the conclusion that the gross value of the harvest there is 44 
millions sterling a year, of which the exports amouut to 13 
millions sterling? Uere are the figures : 

Area under tillage. 

Ootihr Land ... ... 1,329,000 acres. 

Khiroj „ ... ... 3,514,000 „ 

Abadieh „ ... ... 620,000 ,, 

Total ... 6,463,000 

—agaiust 70,000,000 acres in Bengal. But Egypt grows neither 
indigo, nor silk, nor opium, nor tobacco, nor tea. Her staples 
are maize, wheat, pulse, barley, cotton, rice, lentils, sugar (80,000 
acres only) flax, and clover, and the value of her harvests is 
£44,800,000 a year. Her dairy produce and garden produce 
ar« not included in this estimate, and the population being 
small, they are of little account, compared with the same items 
here. 

So large has the strictly urban population of these provinces 
become in the last ninety years, that the value of the dairy, 
market garden, fruit, and fodder produce must be enormous. 
And the local Secretariat positively puts forth an estimate cf 
103^ millions, as an * approximation’ to the truth, admitting 
with the next breath that 70 millions have to be added for dairy 
produce and exports, overlooked (!). Our estimate of the gross 
harvests at £00 to 250 croros is undoubtedly too low, as we have 
been aceiug for weeks past. And is it no reproach to us, that 
after 130 years of rule, wo nre as ignorant of the simplest 
economic facts of our position, as tliej r were in 1793 ? We have 
had a Bill for settling the right pressure of the Rental upon the 
Land under discussion for 5J years, and it is only the journalist 
that can make a reasonable estimate of the position. Common 
sense should have told the Government that the very first step 
to be taken, in attempting to regulate the rental, was to insti¬ 
tute an exact enquiry, as was done in Ireland, into the pressure 
of the existing rents and assessments on the yield of the land. 
Togo on with the Bill, as the Government is now doing, with¬ 
out the slightest knowledge of what the laud produces, and 
making ludicrous guesses at it that require to be adjusted by 
items of 30 millions at a stroke, is really monstrous. It is 
clear enough from the whole tenor of the Bill, that the men 
who framed it, believed the Zeraimlar to be exacting half the 
produce or more, and so they enacted that he should be restricted 
to a third or a fourth. It never occurred to them that as they 
knew the rental to aggregate 13 crores, the gross harvests could 
only be 2(1, if the rent were half the produce ! Exact enqury, 
we are convinced, would shew that the rents are not l-20th of 
the produce, when the aspect of at least one-half the Bill can 
provoke nothing but laughter. 



Miscellaneous Items . 


A German squatter in Victoria has successfully made ensilag* 
for the last three years in a Blab hut, instead of a pit. 

The latest di«fcriot%eports represent that the crops are flourish¬ 
ing, aud prospects excellent, in the Upper Provinces, 

We hear that the ceremony of commencing the new Bared* 
Water-Works was performed by the Malmi-aja, on the 6th of 
January, 

It is believed that the scheme for the improvement of the Bhsn- 
ghur Canal and Tolly’s Nullah will shortly obtain the sanction of 
the Supremo Government. _ 

We are glad to hear that the rubber crops in South Behar have 
been splendid this year, Relief measures will not, therefore, it la 
hoped, be necessary later on. 

The new appointment of Commissioner, or Director of Settle¬ 
ments, in the Punjab, will most likely be filled eventually try Mr. 
Dexmil Ibbettsoo, 0. S., at present officiating as Director of Fnbflio 
f attraction. 
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Tst m*roh*at« and traders of Kurraohoo have forwarded to the 
Municipality a memorial showing their grievances, on account of 
the levy of a duty on imported piece-goods. 

According to the report of Mr, Pogsou, the Government 
Astronomer, the total quantity of raiu collected at Madras during 
last year, was 79 Inches, the average due for the same period being 
49 inches. 


A few days ago a Malay at Pan gut an, white walking along a 
narrow path through a swamp, came in contact with a python, 
which, after biting his l>g, coiled itself round it ; ho had however, 
presence of uii»d enough to seiz-j the reptile hy the head, and by 
forcing its jaws open until they were dislocated, lie disabled him. 
On arriviug at tho village the alarm was given, and the people 
turning out, iound the sinkc, which had crept into the scrub, and 
despatched it. It was 18 foot In length, so the man must have 
had a veiy narrow escape. 


A singular fatality Is recorded in last week's Bombay season 
reports. Seven shepherds are stated to have lost their Uvea at 
Athni, in the Belgaum district, by being struck by “ hailstones of 
the size of a oocoanut." 

In accordance with the orders of the Secretary of State, service 
for leave and pension, in the case of Forest State Officers appointed 
in England, will iu future bo held to commence from the date on 
which their pay begins to accrue, <*. e. t from the date of their arrival 
in India. 

The sum raised by the Municipality of Bhagulpore, for the con¬ 
struction of the new waterworks, not being likely to prove 
sufficient, the Bengal Government has ordered that th« woxk shall 
ho constructed by the Public Works Department, as nu ordinary 
provincial work, the Municipality only contributing to the extent of 
tin money raised. 


THEGuzerat Agricultural Exhibition, including perhaps a horse 
show, will be held this time at Noriad, on the 2nd March next. It 
is to be under the joint patronage of his Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay, and of his Highness the Oaekwar of Baroda, each of 
whom has subscribed a thousand rupees. Ilia Excellency the 
Governor will, if possible, he present to open the show. 


SirW. H. F. Mitchell, President of the Victoria Legislative 
Council, died on the 24th Novr. f after a very brief illness, caused 
by eating poisonous fish. He had been in his usual place in Parlia¬ 
ment on the previous Thursday, and seemed then as vigorous, 
physically ami mentally, and as oheorfnl, as he has been for some 
years. He was one of tho earliest Victorian colonists. 

Dr. William Kino, of th# Geological Survey of India, in an 
at tide on Artesian wells in the Madras MaV % lately says 
that Madras has a fair stretch of alluvium and water sheets in it, 
and recommends that experiments similar to those at Pondicherry, 
where they have been successful, may be tried here either by private 
enterprise, the Municipality, or Government, siuce the subject of 
the Madras water-supply has brought up the question of Artesian 
wells, __ 

liv a notification in the N -VV. P. Oovenment Gazette, the 
Pilibhit and Kumaou Forests are closet! against hunting, shooting, 
iiud fishing from the 1st of January, 18S5, to tho 30th Juno 
following. It is also notified that on trance to these closed forests 
is prohibited to the public, except along the regular forest road-, 
during the above mentioned period. Further, tho forests are 
closed Against grazing from date of tho notification till further 
notice. 

’The Collector of Customs, Bengal, gives his opinion, iu his 
annual report, as to why the Australian wines, samples of which 
wore shown at the late International Exhibition, arc not like to 
becotu* popular iu ludia, unless their character is considerably 
modified. Iu Mr. Armstrong’s judgment these wines arc too 
str mg and too sweet ; they do not stand the climate ; uud their 
names, borrowed from those of well-known European wines, 
suggest expectations which their quality fails to satisfy. 


A coo ruing to tho latest China papers, iu tho Hong Kong opium 
market, a good demand has prevailed for both kinds of Bengal drug, 
during the past fortnight, and prices have advanced ; Mahva has 
been in moderate request at steady rales ; the inquiry for Persian 
has continued, and values have boon further enhanced. At 
Shanghai a cousideiable business has been passing in Patna, ami 
the quotations for that drug and Benares have improved. Tho 
uuikot for Malw a has remained quiet, at unchanged prices. 

- Wu hear that a good deal of sensation has b<^i produced in tho 
city of Lahore, by the fact becoming generally kuown, that the 
hatwaia use “ refined ” sugar in preparing sweetmeats. A meeting 
of the Hindu Sublift was held on the 30th ultimo, at the Sjkha 
Subha hall under the presidency of Raja Hurbans Singh, and au 
unanimous protost was entered iuto against the practice. A com- 
Nnittea was appointed to carry out the views of tho meeting ; and 
we hear that in the city, the /mlwii* hive been throwing mto the 
street* the condiments prepared by them, and allowing no one 
oven to touch the same. 


Some of the villagers of Kudloadoo cut the Vornaunt tank bund, 
on the night of the 7th ultimo, and only the fortuitous oirco mstanco 
that tlmy left the breach with vertical sides, and tho sides lading iu 
nearly filled up the gap, averted a serious disaster. The tank is the 
largest in the Madras Presidency, and if the breach had proved 
effective os intended, the damage caused must have been enormous. 
The water would have submerged the whole taluk, and washed the 
village of Chidambaram away. The partial breach was discovered 
early the next morning, and promtly repaired, and energetic 
measures are being adopted to t^aoe the offenders, and bring them 
to justice. 


Diwinith orders have been issued hy tho Madras Government 
regarding the destruction of elephants, under which, permisedem 
for shooting wi l only be granted in the cane of rogue elephants, 
uud in those cases iu which the numbers oi wild elephants may bo 
found to i-o getting so numerous, m to lie a cause el annoyance or 
terror to ryots and others. Applications of any other natuto will 
moot with absolute refusal uu too part <il Government. Orders to 
this effect have boou issued to all the Golioefcons, and the following 
paragraph has hotm added to the Standing Orders of tho Board of 
Revenue :—“ Permission to shoot elephants, not being rogues, 
will invariably be iofusod, unless when it is reported that they 
are dangerously nuimuoun .’ 1 


Tub largest pc ream ago of paper fibre from the different kinds of 
woods is that yielded by tho niilo troe, or tillia Europua, 

38*10 per cent. Toe next largest per ecut U derived from tho 
black alder, 37 82, aud these are followed, in course, by the willow 
37 81; the horse chestnut, Italian poplar, Canadian poplar, white 
poplar, fir, aspen, bamboo, white piim, alder, acacia, birch, red 
pino, ash, elm, pitch pine, osier, oak, filbert, heath, walnut, Ac. 
Among tho herbaceous plants, fiomeutoau takes tho lead, furnish¬ 
ing 40 17 per cent, and to this aucoemU bent grass, 43*82 ; canary 
uiss, 4410 : iyo, 4412 ; wheat, 43 14 ; matsh rush, 41*70 ; rood, 
l’57 ; maize, 40 24 ; blue ling, 40 07 ; marsh grass, 38’80 ; barley, 
30 21 ; oats, 3.108 ; sedge, 33*80 ; New X -aland H tx, .vj'Tl J 
asparagus Ht Iks, 32*00 ; wild broom, 32 43. Most of these sub¬ 
stances have at vuuous Limes been employed iu puip-making. 


Selections. 


RESOLUTION ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED TO CONDUCT A TRIAL OF THE 
MACHINES AND PROCESSES FOR THE EXTRAC¬ 
TION OF FIBRES. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Calcutta , the HQtk December , 1SS$. 

RESOLUTION. 

Rkaj» — 

The Report of the Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bengal to conduct a trial of machines and processes tor the cxtiao- 
tion of Indian fibres. 

By a Resolution dated the 0th September 1884, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was pleased to appoint Air J. VY. Hanlon, Superintendent 
of Jail Manufactures, aud Mr. Liotard, of I he Revenue and Agnail- 
tural Department of the Government of India,'^to oonduct such a 
competitive trial of machines and processes, for the extraction of 
Indian fibres, as might lead to tho introduction into this country of 
a cheap, simple, and portable fibre-extracting machine. It was also 
stated in the Resolution, which was published iu the Calcutta 
Gazette, t that if the number of machines entered were sufficient to 
produce a satisfactory competition, tho Government would be pre¬ 
pared to award a sum of Ks k 2,000 in prizes. The Report of the 
Committoc, which has now been received, forms a valuable contri¬ 
bution to a subject of great commercial interest, aud the thanks of 
tho Government of Bengal are due to Morssrs. Hiukm and Liotard, 
for theoaro with which they have conducted th§ trials, and to the 
Agri*Horticultural Society of ludia tow the assistance they have 
giveu, by supplying the fibres used in the experiments. The Lieu- 
ten&iib-Goveruor accepts the finding of the Committee, that -ike 
Universal Fibre cleaning Machine invented by Mr. H. C. Smith, 
manufactured and iinpiMveMpy Messrs, Death and lCIhvood, of 
Leicester, aud brought forward by the General Fibre Company of 
Loudon, is tho heat cd the uiue mmJiinos l for competition. 

The mechanical working of this machine appears to have boon 
rapid and effectual ; and the further question, whether it can be 
profitably introduced into Bengal, may well bo left to be decided by 
the commercial public, who liuvn already shown considerable interest 
in tho trials. The valu* of the fibit-s extracted, and the uses td 
which they oan ho put, are uLo mat’es to be doait with by experts 
and commercial mon in the course of their ordinary business, and 
no further action cm the part of Government appears to be called 
for. Should it, however, be afterwards found that the f^ots asoer*. 
tained iu the rooent trials are not oompioto enough, to euaoi* the 
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mercantile public to form a fair judgmont of the commercial pros¬ 
pects of the successful maahlue, fmther trials may be conducted 
under the superintendence of the Agricultural Department. In the 
meantime, in acaordatmo with the rocommnndation of the Com’ 
mitten, tho Lieutenant-Governor has much pleasure in awarding a 
prize of fls. 2,000 to tho General Fibre Company of London, for 
Messrs. Death and Ell wood's machine. This resolution and the 
lieport of the Committee will ha published in the Calcutta Gazotte. 

By order of tho Lioufcouant-Govoroor of Bengal, 

A. P. Mac Don kill, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


WATTLE CULTIVATION AS AN INDUSTRY. 

A wiuTJtS, subscribing himself Acicu, sends tho following u >tea 
On wattle, Cultivation to the South Anitrali *n Register 

It is no exaggeration to say that the various kinds 
of acaeia usually spoken of under the general term of 
wattles, form one of the most valuable of the natural 
products of Australian soil. The bark of these trees has for 
years occupied an important position in tho tannuig industry, 
and it may safely be said that the estimation in which it is 
held is on the increase rather th&u declining. Side by side with 
this fact is the important and somewhat distressing circunutanue, 
that the yield of bark appears uot only to be ou tho daor *asj 
in quantity but also in quality. The roasun of thin falling-off is 
uot far to seek. In the early day* of wattle-stripping the pro- 
citation of sntiioieut bark to meet all requirements was accomplish- 
od with comparative ease, inasmuch as wattles were to be found 
growing here, there, and everywhere. So widespread was the 
natural habitat of the various sorts of acacias in South Australia, 
that within the settled districts at all events, it is more difficult to 
define localities where it did not and would not grow, than to name 
localities where it would and did thrive. A very large proportion 
of the unalionated lauds was more nr less coveted with wattles, 
and so great was the area, that strippers could find a great deal 
more bark than they had time to strip. Gradually, however, as 
these lands were parted with by the Crown, the natural growth 
was burnt off to make way for sheep or wheat, until, ns is now the 
oaae, wattles are considerably reduced numerically, and are only to 
be found iu certain portions of the original area. A* n result of 
this reduction tho price of bark went up to a high figure, 
and the occupation of stripping and selling bark has now 
become such a profitable one, that strippers pursui their avocation 
without the smallest discrimination whatever, utterly regardless 
of the state of the bark when gathered, and quite oblivious to the 
future supply. Every available wattle-tree within easy distance 
of a commercial centre is denuded of its bark, and by this wh desale 
destruction thousands of young trees of perhaps uot mere than 
three or four years' growth are cut oil before their prime. Such 
sinful waste cannot be too severely coudemned. Too bark from 
theBQ young trees is much inferior in quality to those of mature 
growth, while tho presence of so much juvenile bark iu the market, 
mixed as it usually is with that of better quality, must necessarily 
tend to lower the value of the whole product in the estimation of 
the tanning iofustry. Moreover, it is iu the primary stages tint 
the growth of this fctfws is slowest, aud the accumulation of tannin 
at its minimum. As the tree advances in years the proportional 
growth pur annum gradually but surely increases both iu hulk as 
well as iu the production of tauuin Such facts as these should 
not be lost sight of by all who are fortuuate enough to possess 
natural wattle plautatious, aud should deter them from permitting 
any premature stripping on their estates. The time has now arrived 
wheu the systematic preservation and cultivation of wattles, as an 
industry, will be attended with most profitable results—results 
winch I firmly believe will place wattle-growing in tho front rauk 
of colonial industries from a lucrative point of view. 

Of the acacias which produce the wattle, or mimosa bark of 
commerce, there are two species which stand pre-eminent iu this 
colony, These arc Aeacin PyrfMUt'xi aud Acacia thcarrem, Tho 
habitat of tho formo<ranges chiefly from tho Adelaide hills north, 
as far as Beituua. North of Spalding, however, this species assumes 
a somewhat stunted form compared with what we are accustomed 
to see in the Adelaide hills. Th- leaves ot tins variety are also 
narrower or more lanceolate thau those of the typical form, and the 
whole tree is easily recognisable from it* stem and branches being 
usually ooveiftd with a hoary or glaums substance. Noith of the 
position indicated, the tree is generally*confined to the more elevat¬ 
ed and hilly portions of tho Colony. The typical form is to ho 
found all along the Mount Lofty chain of hills, and tho plains from 
Encounter Bay to north, beyond Barosaa; while specimens are to he 
met with ou Kangaroo island. The other apncies named, corn- 
inouly known us the black wattle, is chiefly c'-otiued to the south¬ 
eastern portions of the Colony. The bro ad leaved wattle seldom 
attains a height of more thau 25 foot, with a diameter of 8 inches, 
although in Brown’s Forest “ Flora" it is stated that a tree 
was felled at tho Semaphore lately, 35 feet in height aud 18 inches 
Ju diameter. Acacia dmtrrms grows to a large tioe in the south¬ 
east, aud may there often bo met with over 40 feet in height aud 2 
feet In diohilter. The avorage yield of hark of the broad-leaf may 
bo put down at about 70 iba. for full, well-grown treos. 7 to 8 years 
Of ag* i wWwitta not W unrnmgu thing to get 000 , ibs, from the 


black wattle of a similar age. Although the Pycnmthx is a 
smaller tree than the other, and is gene rally loss rapid in growth, 
its bulk i< of greater commercial valuo, owing to its yielding a 
larger percentage of taunio acid than the black. The PycnaMha 
ou an average yields about 35 per cent of tannic acid, sometimes 
as much as 40 per ccsut, while the itcemiti Aecurrem rarely giveB 
more thau 25 per cent. The logical inference therefore points 
toward* Acuta 4 current as the most profitable for cultivation, as 
in spite of the lower yield of tannic acid per ton this disadvantage 
is fully mot by tho incroasod yield par acre. Both treos grow 
readily in almost any soil, although they seem to have a preference 
for tho*e of a saudy nature on the surface, supported by a good, yel. 
low-clay sub-soil When grown upon pure sand, the bark is some- 
wh ii deficient in tannic acid, being at the same time of a thin uature 
and too full of sap to pay woll for Btrippiug It U worthy of note 
that bark stripped from trees which have beeu grown upon poor 
stony ground produces the greatest percentage of taniitu acid. 
This i* a fact of groat importance, as there is ail immense area of 
country in this colony of this nature, that has hitherto beeu 
o'nssified as unproductive laud, but which might with great profit 
be utilized in the production of these trees. 

Both species attain their prime condition between the ages of 
six a id ten years, according to locality and quality of soU. Wheu 
they are ^rowu ou the sandy soil, iu., with day bottom, they come 
in fur stripping about the sixth year, while ou the stony ground 
it ruay safely he asserted that the tree* would not mature and 
pay—" pay ” meaning the fullest return obtainable from the tree— 
to strip before the eighth year. Attention iniy have been called 
to the immense amount of pig-face country aloug our southern 
ooast-liue on the one hand, and tho uuinhere of rooky putches 
scattered over the inland country, both of which are suitable f or 
profitable wattle-growing. Touching the methods of cultivation, 
sandy soil being of a loose nature, the crop should be put iu with 
the plough, by ploughing strips 13 inches hoard and 4 foot apart, 
to a d«pfcb of about 4 laches. The seed should then be dropped in 
about 3 feet apart along the rows, For th<j first two years after 
the crop has been sown tho ground betwixt the rows should be 
roguiarly ploughed or scarified, for the more the land is stirred 
the more moisture will find its way to the roots, ensuring quicker 
growth, while ploughing wilt at all tinns prove a very vduiblo 
ally against fire. The latter item is worthy of note, for I bolieve 
I am correct iu saying that the various insurance offices do not 
accept wattle risks, although far safer than the wheat crops bo 
readily accepted. By adopting thlsemcthod of cultivation, it is 
calculated that at least two years will he saved in the maturing 
of the plants thau if left to Dame Nifcuro. About the second 
year pruuing must he taken in hand. The rows should he taken 
! hi baud systematically, and all large lateral branches which uny 
appear to be interfering with the upward growth of the plant should 
come off, This operation should be repeated during the third year, 
after winch the treos, partly from the off ict of this operation and 
partly by their proximity to oue toother, will attiiu that straight 
• upward toudonoy of growth which must nemssarily be regarded as 
une of the principal features of a successful wattle plantation, 
became it is only from straight trees that the hark mu he removed 
with facility, and as a natural consequence the price piyable for 
stripping reduced to its lowest ebn. It in iy be here noted that 
the nark which produces the greatest percentage of taunio acid 
is that which grows ou the stem of the tree, aud therefore the 
system of cultivation should be direoted to produce as large a 
bulk of stem as possible, with the least amount of lateral growth iu 
the shape of branches, as is consistent with tho proper health of the 
treos. This can only he obtained by thick planting in the first 
instance, and early pruuing as above indicate l i t the second 
place. From careful experiments nude, it has been ascertained 
beyond doubt, that at least 2D pet cent more of tannic acid can bo 

S rocured from a well-pruned treo, than from oue left to its own 
ovices, involving that brauchy growth which is one of the prin¬ 
cipal chaiacloriaties of the tree. 

In the method of planting indicated above, planting at a distance 
of 4 feet apart has been advocated ; but 1 must here state that 
mauy authorities, among whom I may mention the Couayrvator of 
Forests, advocate planting at a distance of 8 feet apart in the first 
instance, aud filling up between these rows at the end of the third 
yoar, Of course, as wattle cultivation is a thing of the future, 
experience only oan decide On what is at present an open question. 

On rocky soil, of course, the same method of cultivation cannot 
be followed that is feasible ou that of a sandy nature, and it is 
necessary to substitute tho spade for the plough. This is, of 
course, assuming the soil to be of a hard nature. If, however, 
the soil is of a loom nature it will be found sufficient to sow the 
seed broadcast after srheavy fall of rain, and the success will - 
be all tho more assured if a flock of sheep be ruu over the area 
four or five times. This plan has been successfully carded out 
by the Forest Department iu the South-Eist, at Mount Burr. 
The noxt item of importance is the preparation of seed. Wheu 
this is intended to he oovered, either in ploughed grouud or 
by the spade, the plan of scalding tho seod ha* been found to 
answer the purpose admirably, The simplest way of soaldt *g the 
seed is to pour almost boiling water up m it. The send should 
ihen he left to soak for about forty-eight hours, and afterwards 
sw ated in a damn bag uutil quite soft For broad-cast sowing 
ou th ' surface, however, this does not give good results, because 
the seed being half-germinated a change of the weather to dryness 
Ik sure to result in a stoppage in germination, aud consequently, 
from want of moisture, causes tho young shoots to " damp-ulT," 
and the seed doc *ys. Iu order to obviate this, aud prepare the 
ac ;d all ready for germination in such a mmiior that it will 
be independent of any sort of weabhe>-, the plan has bam adopted 
of cruckiug tue outer hard covering of the seed by mean) of 
slow-firing without partial germination so that the seed can be 
; sown upon tike grouud, aud lie there without iujury uutil sutUcient 
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rain fall* to make It germinate. In this manner t’-e seed oau bo 
(■own two or three month* before winter, end tints will bo in 
readiness to benefit by the first rains of tbo season, and oonse- 
quentiy the young plants will, before the rainy sensou is ov*r, 
have attained such a hold upo-i the ground that their safety is 
secured during the following dry season. An explanation of the 
system adopted will be apropos A high heap of wood is formed 
and fired ; when this has smouldered down to a common expiring 
condition of rod coal* and ashes, the seed is thrown into tLr* heap, 
and tho whole stirred up and allowed to remain until the fire 
goes out. The*embers are then raked in a heap, and tho ashes 
and seed bagged together ready for sowing broadcast. There is 
no doubt that this system is only following out what we see in 
‘nature, as all colonists have no doubt noticed that when branches 
or debris of a wattle-tree havo been burned, numerous young trees 
spring up as a matter of course. Following out this system, it is 
only necessary when indigenous wattle plantations are conserved 
to burn up the branches of the trees which have been stripped 
in order to secure a luxuriant young crop. This method has been 
successfully carried out at the Mouut Brown Forest Reserve. 

From recent analyses it appears that although the bark upon 
th*» trunk of the tree produces the largest percentage of tannic 
acid, that upon the branches and twigs, as well as the leaves 
themselves, and to a certain extent the wood of tho tree, 
contain a fair perueutago of tannin. In some cases a 
greater percentage of tannic acid was obtained from the 
twigs and branches, than is proourahle from best English oak bark 
(which, by the way, is very difficult to strip) This fact opens a 
question. Cannot wo utilize the tannic acid which, under the 
present system, is allowed to go to wasto on the ground ? It is 
well known to all colonists that hitherto strippers of this bark 
seldom or never attempt to remove it from the branches, and 
it has been calculated that in consequence of this, of every one 
which has been or is being stripped at least one-third of its tannic 
acid has boon allowed to go to waste. Looking at this fact then, 
ami also bearing in mind that however well the trees may ha 
cultivated and pruned under the system recommended, there 
must always be a considerable quantity of branches and leaves 
it is thought hat when the wattle is cultivated as a commercial 
crop some un * should be adopted whereby the tannic acid in 
tins debris could he utilized, aud tho idea has boen broaehod that 
this might be eft'ectoil by a boiling-down system. Huge tanks 
could be constructed, into which every portion of the treo could 
be placed after being chopped up, and the tannic acid extracted. 
The plan seems feasible enough, and if it can bn profitably carried 
out, as suggested, possibly it could be improved on so as to place 
the tr«w in whole without any chopping whatever. Enormous 
saving from its adoption must necessarily ensue ; less cost than 
stripping, in tho ...c place; considerable economy in carting 
to market; Jess built for export; no »o«s from pruniug. In 
addition to these advantages the pap wouhl eventually come in 
either for paper-making or manure. As, however, this plan has 
not yet been Adopted, I caunot submit figures in a balance-shoot 
Before submitting an estimate oil tho probable results of wattle 
cultivation as an industry, I would like to refer to two pamphlets 
on the subject already in print. One of these is termed " Wattle 
Hark,” and is substantially a report of the Board of Enquiry 
appointed in Victoria ; the other is termed “ Wattle Farming.” 
amt is wiltten by Dr. Schomhurgk, and published by the Chamber 
of Manufactures. The former is devoted almost entirely to the 
rise and progress of the wattle-bark trade of Victoria, aud the 
evidence of some two hundred witnesses who were examined. 
Into this 1 will not dip, hut an appendix to tho woik gives a 
statement showing the profit to be derived from the systematic 
cultivation of wattles compiled as a result of the enquiries 
instituted, which deserves attention. I do not for a inomeufc wish 
to damp the enthusiasm of advocates of wattle cultivation, but I 
would point out :— I 

1. That if the production of wattle-bark varies between two 
given numbers per acre, it is safer in estimating to take tho lowest 
and thus be prepared for casualty, 

2. That although there is every reason to htdiove that “cul¬ 
tivated” Wfttles could be stripped for at least half the amount 
paid for sbrippiug those which have boon left to nature, still there 
ib reason to doubt whether strippers at tho present time make 
real y good wages at the work, and the reduction that would ensue 
Is, therefore, problematical. 

The Wattle Commission and Dr. Sohombnrgk show a profit 
of over £2,000 per 100 acres in a run of eight years, aud 
arrive at this highly desirable conclusion by estimating a return 
of 1,213 tons of Wk from those 100 acres. On the other hand 
stripping is estimated at l&s. pf*r ton as agaiust 30s. now actually 
paid in this Colony, while cartage is putffdowu at 10* per ton, 
which, at the present price of wages, I consider, with all due 
deference, to be at least 30 per cent below tho probable ex¬ 
penditure. 

As selectors in this Colony are permitted to take up 1,000 aores, 
I have chosen that area for calculations, and this, according to the 
Wattle Commission, would yield over 12,000 tons, whereas I put 
it down at 5,000 so as to be on the safe side. With regard to 
pruning, the Commission estimate 10s. per aore as against my 4s., 
and this is the onip item in which my figures come under those of 
the Commission aud I)r. Schomhurgk, lam of opinion that the 
item might be left out entirely, as the Manager would almost as a 
matter of course take this into hie own hands, and his salary is 
scheduled Attention is called to the following facts 

1. Tl.ie bark from tye broad-leaved wattle is the beat in the 
world $ that from the black wattle the secoud best. 

2. The price of bark is rising, and good H material is so scarce, 
that a quantity of Inferior bark Is used by European taauersout 

a£ehf«t naowsuy* . 


3. Land that will grow wattles successfully fa not at present 
looked upon as worth £1 per acre, the amount set down in the 
following estimate : — 

Nstimale, of expenditure r>n a Wattle plantation of I,00o acres, 


valued at X for sir, years, 

l 

InUo'urtt, un freehold, 4 compound thereon, .. ,, 2,15') 

Ploughing ami « uving, at l'\*. for aero, f interest, . 835 
Promts a.woml ami third year*, at -l*. per aoro, for tho 

two years, \ interest ... .. ... 201 

Scaiifying twice, interest, buy ... ... ... JVK) 

PnforoHon exp^n^ea, say ... ... . . 100 

r.irtairo to market and stripping at .€1 and 411 10*. res¬ 
pectively ... ... . . . . ... 12,500 

Supervision ... ... . . 830 

Balance of profit over and above good commercial return 
for capital throughout ... ... 7,701 

Total ... 25,000 

flm/pta. 

Sale of 5,000 ton* bark, nt Cf> ... ... ,,, 25,000 


It will bo soon that no credit his been taken f r tho gum pro¬ 
curable from the plantation, nor for seed. Again, the price of 
Imik has beeu set down at £5, while it is being sold for consider¬ 
ably over £7 at the present fcim«\ and in six years 7 time must fetch 
more. There were salos in London of chopped bark at £17 per 
ton recently. Some believers in wattle-growing advocate Bheep 
being ruu over tho plantations after the first two yerrs, but 
there arc two objections to this, viz , if the ground be thorough¬ 
ly planted tliBro will be very little grass, and that of au 
Inferior character ; and secondly, this plan would interfere with 
tho natural regeneration, involving re sowing and consequent 
delay. If the plantation be devo ud to wattles, and wattles on'y, 
a crop may he relied on every third year after the first six. 
Vet another point to be remembered. The galls growing cm the 
trees are of considerable value, and could bo most profitably 
utilized on large plantations. 

Note ,—The above article has been road by me, and I oau 
confidently endorse the general remarks, while I consider that 
the probable profits shown in the balance-sheet are in no way 
over-estimated,— 3. E. Bkownt, Conservator of Forests. 


SILOS IN MYSORE 


Tun; following is a report of two experiments made with silos 
at tho Mysore Government Stud Farm, at Kunigal, one being an 
underground silo, and tho other a pile of freshly cut forage under 
an open sided shed weighted with stones, iu the manner described 
by M. HouIcb, by whom the method was successfully tried in 
France : — 

Tho under-ground silo was excavated in dry gravelly soil, with 
no plastering of uny kind, hut protected from rain by a light 
thatched roof supported on forked posts. 

The dimensions were— 

Length ... ... ... ... 16 foot, 

Breadth ... ... ... jj 

Depth ... ... ... 10 ,, 

with a gradual slope of 4 inches from top to bottom, the cubic 
capacity being 1,7In cubic feet, 

Work was commenced with the silo early on the morning of 
28th December 1883, whai the grass in paddock No. 1 was mown 
with scythes, a*d as it was cut, carted off and (ftpoaited in the 
silo. Before p" eking the green gratis, a layer in paddy s rAW was 
placed at the bottom of the silo to keep out the damp, and the 
grass was thou laid on it, to a depth of three feet, grea \ care 
being taken to have the four sides well trampled down by womcD. 
As it was determined to try tho effect on diffe ont descriptions of 
forago, the following layors were a /ccessively packed and trodden 
down :—Hurriali grass at tho bottom, followed by intermediate 
layers of chaffed oats, sorghum, hurriali grass, chaffed sorghum, 
and hurriali with a final layer of chaffed sorghum. On this was 
spread a layer of paddy straw 3 feet thick, and a platform made of 
the branches of the hougay treo was 1 dd on the top and weighted 
with largo rough rubble stones. Tb* work was finished on tbs 
24th Jauuary, three days being occupied in weighting, &o. Tho 
silo was opened ou the morning of the 16th August, seven months 
iiaving elapsed since it was closed, and thetmans having sunk 4 
feet in the interval. I had no apparatus for forcing «lowu a 
thermometer to a greater depth than 3 feet below tho surface, but 
the temperature at that depth was % degrees, or 14 deg ees higher 
than that of tho air, which was 82 degrees, under cover 
of 'he shed. When opened, tho top layer of"sorghum 
was a dark brown colour,aud damp to tho touch, aud 
oontainiog so much moisture, that on pressure a reddish juico 
exuded at once. The hurriali grass, was not so moist, but was ap¬ 
preciably damp and looked like inferior hay. The vinous smell 
from both was most overpowering, and at the edges of the silo the 
forago was of a different colour, aud emitted a very offensive 
smed. 7 

A cubic foot of the ensilage was cut out at 1 P.M., when it 
weighed 211bs aud on being weighed again three hours afterwards, 
it had lost 31b*. by evaporation under a strong wind. 

In the coarse of the afternoon, 56 cubic feet were out oat evenly 
from top to bottom at one of tho corners, the contents being so 
consolidated that it required two meu using a lharp spade-shaped 
stssl knife to do it. ^ P 
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The ma*s weighed l,0D9ibs , or 221bs. per cubic foot, And Uie 
•tones on being weighed were found to be 31,3801b*. in weight, 
giving a pressure of 173 lbs. per square foot. 

Some of this forage was at once given to the farm cattle, which 
ate it with avidity, aqd It was with one or two exceptions readily 
eaten by all the horses to which it was offered. On the following 
day the vinous smell had passed off, and was succeeded by an 
offensive odour, which gradually subsided when the forage was 
loosely spread out, and wlten I left Kunigal, it was being con* 
sained by the farm cattle. 

A cubic foot of the hurriali grass was brought into Bangalore, 
and is now quite dry and much like inferior nay, except that it 
retains a rather peculiar smell. 

Cattle and horses oat it at once when given to them. 

The pile of forage treated on Mon dour Houles’* system, consisted 
of green lucerne and guinea grass, cut on the morning of 27th 
January 1884. On that date, a quantity of this was cut and paoked 
under an open thatohed shed of the same kind ; on the 28bh, more 
was added, and on the evening of that day, the pile was covered 
in and weighted with stones. 

The dimensions before weighting were 


There seems to be no necessity fotfcoutting up grass, lucerne or 
guinea grass, but the ohaffad sorgh m was found to he a very 
convenient form for giving it to the animals as required ; quanti • 
ties were at onoe lifted oat and carried away iu baskets, 

A point on which also I entertain do doubt, is that in practice, 
it will be found better to have a number of silos of a comparatively 
small size than a f«w large ones. It U impossible to flif, weight, 
and close a large silo without great delay and Interruption, and the 
carriage of the grass from a distance adds to the trouble and 
expense. 

The trials to be made in the Amrit Mahal Kawals will, therefore, 
be with silos of the dimensions recommended by Sir Herbert 
Maophersou, who lias very kiudly given me muoh information ou 
the subject, and who has shown by his own experiments, that* 
the most convenient and easily filled silo contains the gras* of 
from 2 to 6 acres, cut from the land immediately surrounding the 
silo. 

A. 0. HAY, 

Cjfg. Mily. Secy, to Mysore Govt. 


ft. in. 

Height ... ... ... ... A3 

Length ... ... ... ... 7 0 

Breadth ... ... ... ... / 6 

but in the course of a mouth, the inass bad sunk to withiu half a 
foot from the gtxund. 

Ou being opened, it was found that, the top and sides were 
entirely decomposed aud smelt abominably, but by gradually 
cutting away the outside portion, It was asoeraiuod that a portion 
in the centre was very well preserved. The iuoerue was of a dark 
brownish green, moist aud warm, without much smell, and readily 
eaten by tne cattle. 

On the 10th August, a cubic foot of this ensilage weighed 42lbs., 
and on Ihi 18th, 40 lbs , showing a loss of 2 lbs. by evaporation, 
the pressure having been 105 lbs. per square foot. 

A cubic foot was brought iuto Bangalore, and when examined 
a week after, the ceutre of the block was still slightly heated, 
the thermometer showing 33 degrees, against 79 degrees, the 
temperature of the room at the time. 

These experiments are useful, hut in the case of the under¬ 
ground silo, the work was not carried out exactly in accordance 
with my instructions, and the result did not appear at the time 
as satisfactory as was expected. 

This silo took a much longer time to fill than was anticipated, 
aud the stones used for weighting were, through a misapprehen- 
■ion of the orders, notoovered with earth ; the weight both on this 
alio and on the other was unequally distributed, so that a uniform 
pressure was not imposed on the whole mass. 

The filling of tne undergound silo was in faot accidentally 
carried out somewhat in the manner described in a paper iu 
the * North British Agriculturist,* by Mr. Q. Fry, F.L.S., 
Chobban, headed “ The Production of Sweet Ensilage,** iu 
which case the product is said to possess all the characteristics 
of hay, except that it is moist instead of dry. 

The cavity from which a portion was taken out was filled with 
earth at once and closed, as it was considered best to reserve the 
remaining poition for a further trial. 

I returned to Kunigal on the Sth instant, accompanied by 
Colonel Magrath, the Commissary-General, who was anxious to see 
the silo, which was re-opened on the morning of the 9th in 
our presence, and a large portion cut out for examination. 

It was most satisfactory to find all offensive odour had disappear¬ 
ed. The vinous smell was not nearly as strong. 

A halMnoh gas pipe was driven down to the centre of the mass, 
and the temperature as shown by a thermometer lower down the 
pipe, was appJhentlv 29 degrees Centigrade, equal t» 84'5 Fahrenheit 
ft however tose irfflO minutes to 32 degrees Centigrade equal to 
89*5 Fahrenheit, and the actual temperature of the fodder when the 
thermometer was brought into direct contact with it iu the oentre 
of the block, was 40 degrees Centigrade, equal to 104 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Two cubic feet of the hurriali grass were cut out, aud each 
cubic foot weighed separately with th« following results : — 

No. 1-, at 11-30 a.u. woighed ... ... 22 lbs. 

2-30 p.m. „ ... ... 18 „ 

No- 2, nt 11-80 A.ai. ,, ... ... 22 „ 

Spread out and dried as hay, weighed 13 lbs., having lost 9 lbs, 
by drying. 

The hurriali grasi was slightly discoloed with white mould at 
the edges, and foqgthcnt 1 or 2 inches of the surface, otherwise it 
was moist, sound and sweet, and was eaten greedily by cattle, 
as well as by the horses. j 

The chaffed sorghum contained more moisture, but was in ad¬ 
mirable condition, and was readily oaten by all the animals exoept 
cine or two. In some oases, they left the green grass which they 
were eating and took the ensilage ingpreforenae. 

Colonel Magrath and myself were entirely satisfied with the 
success of the experiment, which has shown clearly that green 
forage oan be stored aud preserved with less difficulty and labor 
than hay. 

The experiment with tho surface tUo shewed .that green lucerne 
and guinea grass were more easily compressed than hurriali, aud 
from the condition of the lucerne in the centre, 1 have wo doubt 
that if the forage had been in an underground air-light silo, the 
* whole would have been in excellent condition. 

The pressure iu both of these silos does not, however, appear to 
have been nearly as gro^t as is recommended elsewhere, and it 
might apparently be increased with advantage to 300 lbs. per 
square foot, the weight being calculated and arranged previously 
instead o£ being, *• in this mss, pvt on by guess. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION IN CANADA, THE UNITED 
STATES, AND ENGLAND. 


Colonel M. J. Wukatley writes thus iu reply to certain 
oritioisma of his article on the above subject which appeared in 
these columns : — 

11 1 road with much astonlshmont tho letter of Messrs, Howard, 
in yo<ir paper last week, disputing my statement that 
self-biudiug reapers are to be obtained in the United States 
for 160 dollars, and intimating that they are not to be 
procured there under 300 dollars. Messrs. Howard are themselves 
the manufacturers of tho self-binders that took the tecon-l prize 
at the recent Shrewsbury trials, Messrs. Hornsby having taken 
the first prize. I have before tne tho prluted circulars of both 
firms, as also of Walter A. Wood, one of tho principal American 
firms that competed. All those quote £60 as the price; but 
there is doubtless a discount, They are, I believe, the best 
aud most expensive machines made, and may bo well worth the 
money a*ked. Iu America, however, self-binders have beau in 
goueral use for many years, are as common ss lawn-mowers are 
iu England, aud though, doubtless, not posse»siiig all the merits 
claimed by Messrs. Howard for the Euglish machines, are to be 
obtained at all prices, of various patterns, aud Lorn an immense 
number of manufacture re. In Brandou, 130 miles west ot Win¬ 
nipeg, an important town in the C madian wheat field, they were 
being sold at 150 dole., aud were offered to me at that pi ice in 
September. As stated iu my previous letter, prices are g« orally 
higher iu Canada thau the States, and iu namin ; 160 dollars as 
the usual price iu the 8ta‘ es, I am satisfied 1 am not under th» 
mark. I saw immense numbers exhibited iu the shows at Moutreal, 
Toronto, aud Chicago. It would certainly bo strange if they were 
all sold at as high a price as the best made English ones, con¬ 
taining i'll the most recent improvements. Messrs. Howard also 
disput * my stateme nt that wheat is practically never tied l>y hand iu 
America, on the ground that there are a largo number <>f self- leiivery 
reapers in use there. Very likely, but the sequitur h not apparent. 
There is a large area in that country of “corn” (by which, I 
presume Messrs. Howard mean wheat barley, and oats, though in 
Ametiaa the term is applied exclusively to raiiz*) which is never 
tied at all, especially barley and oats. I emphatically repeat my 
statement that you may travel through Amerioa iu harvest time 
from North to South, from East to West, and never sea a 'sheaf of 
wheat tied by baud, though lam not prepared to state that suoli 
a thing may nob be still done iu some pltooe, especially in the 
more settled dlstrints. Tho advisability, however, of using self- 
binders oan only be regarded as one among many elements of the 
agricultural problem of producing wheat cheaply, which is the 
really Important one for our agriculturist 
14 ft cannot be too oarefully born - in mind that changes of all kinds 
occur iu Amerioa with a rapidity that can scarcely be credited ‘ 
in England. Because a machine of euy kind was uct used lu a 
district two or evetyme year ago is no ground for assuming that it 
is not in pretty general use at the present time. The 44 cutting *• 
of prices, too, goes on iu an astonishing manuer, and a price twelve 
months ago is no guide whutevor to present charges iu machinery, 
railway rates, or anything else. Farmers, too, who may even a 
year ago have fancied themselves growing rioh may to-day find 
themselves growing very poor or being rapidly ruined. The fall 
in prices, of wheat especially, has made these changes more 
violent than usual even during the last twelve months. Every, 
body seems to be selling everything for whatever they can get. 
My belief is, for the reasons given in my previous letter, that the 
present price of wheat catmot last, but any argument based on the 
state of things iu the wbeatfieids of the West, even a year ago, 
must be modified to meet the present condition of affairs. 1 am 
well aware that farming is carried on in Am -rioa under very 
different conditions (n m*ny wavs, especially as regards labour 
supply, to those prevailing In England*; but ft Is, I believe, to a 

g reat extent owing to this scarcity of labour that the Americans 
ave become men an extraordinarily industrious and intelligent 
nation, always ready to adopt every improvement, and to adapt 
themselves to every change of the ofroumstanoes that surround 
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Crop and Weather. Report. 

[FOH THE WhVK XNDINO THU 7tH JANUARY, 1885.] 

General Remark ,—Duriog the week under report, rain hao fallen in 
a few districts in the Bombay Presidency, in the Central Provinces, and 
in the Central India and Hajp 'otana States. There has beer* rain 
in varying quantities also throughout the Punjab, and in many districts 
of the Northwestern Province* and Oudh. 

General prospects are fair in the Madras Presidency except in parts 
of BeUary and Anantaporo. In the Kurnool and Coimbatore districts, 
more rain would bo beneficial to the crops, which aio withering. 
Harvest operations continue. In Mysore and Goorg prospects are 
generally good. Rabi prospects have boon much improved in Bombay, 
and except in ono or two districts the condition of the crops is generally 
good. 

In the Berars, the NiHam’s territories, and in the Central India and 
ltajpootana States, agricultural prospects remain unchanged. 

Tho recent rain in tbo Punjab has much improved the rah! and the 
crops are now in excellent condition. In the North*Western Provinces 
and Oudh and in tho Central Provinces, prospects aro favourable. 

More rain would be beneficial for the tali in Bengal, which L how¬ 
ever doing well; some of tho*crops are being gathered. Tho paddy 
harvest still continues, and tho sowing of Boro paddy has commenced, 
and lands are being prepared in a few districts for the tms crops. 

In Assam agricultural prospects continue favourable. In British 
Burmah the rice harvest hng been almost completed, and threshing has 
begun, the outturn has been fair. 

The public health Is generally good. The mortality from cholera 
in the Chingleput, Coimbatore, Tanjore, Madura, and Malabar districts 
of Madras continues high. 

Prices are falling in Bengal. Elsewhere they are generally sta¬ 
tionary. 

Jfadrfli.—General prospeots fair, except in parts of Bellary and 
Anantapore. 

Bombay .—Rain in parts of Sindh .and Gujarat; rabi prospects greatly 
improved by the recent rain; standing crops generally in good condition 
oxoept in parts of four talukas of Belgaum and throe of Abmedmiggcr ; 
soaroity of fodder and drinking water in several talukas of Dharwar 
and Belgaum ; cholera in parts of Than*, Kanara, and Rut a atari ; favor 
in parts of 14, smallpox in parts of 9, and cattle-disease in parts of 7 
districts. 

Bengal ,—Thero has been no rain again In any part of the province ; 
rabi crops are generally doing well, but a shower of rain will greatly 
improve the prospects; some of the crops are being gathered ; harvesting 
of paddy still continues ; sowing of loro paddy ha« commenced, and lands 
are being prepared in a fow districts for ails crops ; prices Of food grains 
have been falling ; cholera is abating in a few districts, but it is still 
prevalent in raauy others, and small-pox is reported from about half-a- 
dosen districts. 

AT.-IT. ProouwA and, Oudh .—Weather cloudy, with light rain in most 
districts ; destructive hail in Lucknow ; prospects favourable, and prices 
easy. 

Pud job. —Fever decreasing in the Hissar and Umballa districts ; 
health of the rest of the province good ; crop pnibpecU good. 

Central Provinces .—Weather still cloudy and rainy except in eastern 
districts ;r«6t prospects continue good;cattle-disease in Rnjpore abating; 
prices steady. 

British Burmak, —■ Cholora is somewhat prevalent in Frame and Thongwa; 
slight smallpox here and there, otherwise public health generally good ; 
slight oatlle-diaease in Akyab, Bassein, and Thongwa ; elsewhere health 
of cattle generally good ; harvesting almost completed and threshing 
begun ; outturn fair. 

Assam —Weather seasonable; mornings foggy, nights cool ; harvesting 
of salt paddy over ;sngaroano being out; mustard doing fairly well; 
publio health good. 

Mym* and Coorg .—Crops In good condition ha parts of Bangalore 
districts ; poonji paddy has failed in Tttmkoor district; Bengal gram is 
affected by worms ; prospects fair; public health good, but cholera is 
prevalent in the Shimoga district. 

B$rar and Hyderabad. —Weather cool ',jomri being reaped j prospects 
of tali good i tali sowings in progress § nosiokao 


Central India Shift 1 *.—Weather cloudy ; p'ospoots of crops and health 
good. 

Rajpootana .—Weather cold and severe ; crop prospects favourable ; 
prices steady ; hoaltli good. 

Nepal .—Weather goad ; prospoct* fair. 


Letters to the Editor, 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT 
CIRENCESTER. 


TO TUB EDITOR. 

Sir,— 1 have just received a copy of the Cirencester local paper, 
giving the results of the last Diploma examination. You will see 
that Mr. I>. B. Allen, B.C.S., has distinguished himself, As stated 
by the Principal, it was expected that Mr. K>e« aud he would 
tie far the Gold modal, and that iu fact the competition would have 
been much closer If Mr. Allen’s studies had not been hindered by 
domestic bereavement. As it was, the Principal stated that under 
all the circumstances Mr. Allen’s position was one which he hoped 
would be gratifying to himself, us it certainly was to the staff. Ho 
further reminded his hearers that in the last examination for the 
diploma of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Mr. Allen 
had done honour to his college and to himself by occupying the 
first position of nil the candidates. 

Mr. Allen will be shortly back in India, and Bengal will have 
added another M. R. A. C. to ita number. The first graduate 
of the College was Kumar Narayan of Gooch Behar. He was 
soon followed by Messrs. A. 0, Sen, S. S. Hussein, and G. R. Bose, 
tho last named having also secured first honours at the R.A.S.E. 
examination. 

The failure of Mr, Ghakravarti, who joined tho college with Mr. 
Bose, will be learnt with much regret, aud 1 can myself certify 
that that failure was due to ill-health alone. The class lists show 
a large number of Indian students. Besides tile Bengal scholars, 
the names of Messrs. Uewson aud Studman, of the Punjab Civil 
Service, and those of Messrs. Mehta and Shesbadre from Bombay, 
frequently oocur in conspicuous positions. f 

E. C. OZANN^M.R.A.C„ 

Direotor of Agriculture, Bombay. 


Editorial Notes. 


Tui'j Rhea Cultivation and Land Company, Limited, lias been 
registered, the stated object being to cultivate rhea, coffee, tea, 
&c M in India and elsewhere. The capital is only £10,000, 
divided into shares of £1 each. Tho first subscribers are— 
Charles Pox, clerk ; S. J. Hewlett, clerk ^ Daniel Von Oegar, 
merchant ; W. I\ Daniel ,* Louie FmncnTelli, clerk ; Messrs. 
Isaacs and R. W. Otto Kochs. The Company is registered 
without articles of association. 

*** 

Bomb of the incidents iWonnection with the late hailstorm at 
Lucknow are interesting. At the Railway Workshops numerous 
flocks of pigeons have made the place a favourite haunt, aud 
these were killed in Urge numbers by tho hail, affording a 
cheap ami extra dish of plump birds to mauy railway employes 
aud the ir families. They were distributed in bneketafu) among 
the occupants of tho railway barracks. Great quantities of wil'd 
birds on all sides fell victims to the hailstorm. Those Bohemians 
of the Indian bird-tribes, the crow, especially suffered. Clever 
as they are lb iiolding their own against mankind ,* all round, 
they were powerlWe to avert their fate when taken in flank, 
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and surprised as they were cm Saturday morning. 42very 
description of bird, iu fact, having its haJntat hereabouts, was 
to be found mangled and killed when the storm was over; the 
falling trees slaughtering them as effectually as the hailstones,-* 
which, driven (at hurricane-speed, must have had much the 
destructive effect of musketry at long range. The town lamps, 
too, have been extinguished since the storm, Many are of 
course injured, but others ftgain are intact; nevertheless the 
lighting committee, or the lighting contractor, or whoever is 
in charge of this important function, have not been slow to 
grasp at the opportunity of economising the public kerosine, 
and so the roads are as dark as ever they were in Lucknow’s 
darkest nights, when the old Municipal rushlights did duty as 
indicators of the surrounding blackness. 

*#* 

A memorial signed by 3,000 ryots of the Chingleput district 
in the Madras Presidency has been sent to the Government, 
praying for suspension of the collection of huts till February 
next, and to show them consideration iu the remission during 
the jumnabundy of this year. They also ask that orders be 
issued to the Revenue authorities to collect the instalments in 
future years after the month of January, when they will have 
harvested their crops, and will have converted their grain into 
money for the payment of Government dues. Their reasons 
for asking the concession is, that owing to the absence of rain 
In the proper season, they did not make good progress in agri¬ 
cultural operations this year. But owing to the fall of heavy 
rain in the latter pArt of the past year, they have incurred heavy 
loss in crops, and had to begin over the agricultural operations in 
many places. They also complain of the great hardship they ex¬ 
perience in being compelled to pay the land hist every year from 
the month of December, even in years of favourable harvest, 
as they hardly harvest any crop at that time. Such being 
the case generally, their embarrassments have increased in the 
present season for reasons stated above. The occupation of the 
agricultural classes leaves no surplus fund to fall back upon 
iu unfavourable seasons, so as to enable them to meet the 
Government demands in advance. Their annual receipt is 
barely sufficient to maintain them and their families throughout 
the year after paying the land-tax. In addition to these 
hardships, the land-tax which has hitherto been collected after 
the 15th of every month is now being rigorously enforced 
from the 10th, by order of the Revenue authorities. So far, 
justice seems to be on the side of the ryot; let us wait for the 
other side of the iiuestion~wkat the Government has to say 
for itself. 

V 

We have to thank the Indian Tea Association for copy of 
“ Papers regarding the Sau Tree, and its remarkable influence on 
the Tea bosh.” £u a brochure of 16 pages, the subject is 
exhaustively treated*Without any attempt at so-called scientific 
Investigations. It is a plain, unvarnished account of the 
experience of planters who have devoted their attention to this 
natural phenomenon. The &au tree grows common in most 
parts of Assam, especially in land lying rather low. A plauter 
in Upper Assam had some years ago drawn attention to it, and 
called it a “ tea-fertilizing tree within the last few years, 
however, from experiments made, it has been proved that San 
tree possesses peculiar properties in considerably improving 
exhausted soils, thus causing tea bushes to flush vigorously, and 
imparting a vitality to old tea which it is sadly deficient in. 
Of course, in the absence of a thorough chemical analysis of the 
soil, it would be useless to hazard an opinion as to the reason 
of the Sau tree exercising such an influence, but that it does 
exist is a fact which may not be doubted since there is a con¬ 
sensus of opinion amoog the plautes who have taken the 
trouble to watch the course of events. It is not on account of 
the shade it offers to the bushes, that the increase in yield can 
be explained away, because, as Mr. Buckingham says, /' the 
generality of planters condemn shade. It tends to make the 
bush throw out long stalky shoots, racing with each other to reach 
the light, and the flushes from such trees are necessarily meagre 
and woody.” But it is otherwise with the ' Sau/ The tea 
plants under this tree are broad in proportion to their height, 
have an evgn growth over the whole surface, and are e<pml to 
the very bat tea found anywhere. But this is not all J the tea 
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under the * Sau * enjoys immunity •horn blight when the 
surrounding trees are suffering. An area of three acres planted 
with * San 1 about ten years ago has yielded for the last four 
years more than double as much tea as any other part of the 
garden. One planter accounts for the results thus “ It is 
possible that Acacia trees take up nourishment from the soil not 
required by the tea plant, give sufficient, not too much shade, 
keep down jungle, and, sending their roots down much lower 
than the tea plant, drain the subsoil, and enable the latter to 
semi roots down lower than it otherwise could.” 

*** 

Certain South African economists are calling upon the 
farmers of the Capo Colony to make their own jam. It is 
pointed out, and not unreasonably, that the tradesmen of the 
Colony make a feature of their array of imported jams, but 
do not attempt to sell "the home-made article ; and the com¬ 
plaint is not unnaturally made that there is something wrong 
in the apathy of the people who in a country so well-favoured 
iu the matter of fruit-production—where, indeed, the proposal 
has often been mooted that the surplus supplies of fruit should 
be exported, either fresh or dried, to Europe-—actually import 
jams when they might make them better and cheaper them¬ 
selves. No doubt, many households, as in England, make 
their own stock of “ home-made ” jams, instead of buying at 
all; but those who do buy have to put up with the imported 
article, simply, no doubt, because it has not occurred to 
any one to start A la Crosse & Blackwell. We have often urged 
agriculturists in the Colouies to “ despise not the day of small 
things,” and we are glad to see the warniug re-echoed in the 
colonial press. 

*** 

Another colonial product, the extended cultivation of which 
is being advocated in Cape Colony, is coffee. The East 
London Adverther recently recorded the gathering of a crop of 
2,000 lbs. of coffee from an experimental plantation near the 
Chalumna. This is by no means the first time that coffee has 
been grown in Cape Colony, but it is the first time, we believe, 
Quit so considerable a crop has been gathered on a single 
farm. It would make an interesting exhibit at the Colonial 
Exhibition in Loudon in 1886—unless, indeed, by that time a 
better sample is forthcoming. Silk culture, again, is being 
urged on the attention of farmers in Cape Golouy, just as in 
New Zealand. It is in new enterprises of this sort that the 
spirit of the Colony is ready to display itself, if only a period 
of rest from its internal troubles is guaranteed bv n patriotic 
Government. Considerable attention, agaiu, is being given to 
cotton planting, and seeds of different varieties are being dis¬ 
tributed among the fanners of the Colony,—and even so far 
north as the Free States and Transvaal—by W. Cawood, of 
Grahamstown, for experimental purposes. Every effort to 
multiply the agricultural resources of our Colonies merits the 
warmest support. 

**♦ 

Mr. Luttman-Johnson, Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet, has 
been enquiring into the subject of the prices of agricultural 
Labour in his district. His calculation is based upon wages 
in kind paid to a reaper at harvest time. In twenty (lays’ 
working at harvest time, a man might earn about six raaunds 
of rice, enough to support him throughout the year. Reduced 
into money, the wages amount to five annas a day. In the 
report for 1882, similar results were shown in his aocount of 
wages paid in Sylfffet for earth-cutting. Mr. Johnson says 
that natives of Sylhet will not work in tea gardens for two 
annas, the ordinary rate paid to tea coolies : but they have 
earned so much as five annas a day during the year under 
report. This is about as good a return for agricultural labour 
as way be found iu any part of India. 

V 

The agricultural aud commercial depression now prevailing in 
England—on which Mr. 8. Williamson, M. f\, contributes a very 
able paper io the January number of the Fortnightly Review —may 
be said to have resolved itself into a fight of Charity against 
Starvation. Never was misery more severe, or helplessness more 
complete ; never was the baud of the bouutlful more libera], or 
the organisation for the relief of sufferiug more conscientiously 
developed If the existing distress is not u widespread as that 
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created by the cotton famine twenty years ago, it i« in many 
quarters m deep. In every town, from the Kant-snd of London, 
throughout the Midlands, to far North of the Tweed, thousands 
and thousands of families are huddled in futnUtuoles* rooms 
hungry, cold, hopeless. Q.i the Clyde, on Tyneside, at Jarrow, nt 
Gateshead, at Aberdeen, at Glasgow, at Sunderland, at a hundred 
other centres of iudnstiy, men with large families to support 
have been unable to get work now for nearly twelve months, and 
It says much for the thrift of the working classes that many have 
until quite recently staved off the hour, when an appeal to charity 
became inevitable, solely by their hard earned savings. What the 
condition of the country would he at this moment, but for its 
Charitable Organisations, it is impossible to oonoeive. At places 
like Jarrow thousands of children are fed and families relieved out 
of the funds of the Local Committee ; In Newcastle a thousand 
pounds a month goesjn relief ; in Sunderland over seveu thousand 
pounds has been raised for similar purposes. And these ate only 
a few instances of the noble efforts which charity is making to 
withstand the starvation of the masses. 


The Collector of Bellary lately reported that, the circum¬ 
stances of the district render it improbable that an Agricultural 
Exhibition hold at Gooty during the present season could result 
in anything but failure. Farmers are thoroughly discouraged 
by the drought of the present year, which in Gooty, Alur, and 
and Bellary taluks, is certainly the severest of which there is 
any record, or tradition. With much regret, therefore, he 
recoin mended that the idea of holding the show next month 
be given up. The Government has therefore postponed the 
show for one year. 

The report on the prospects of the wheat crop in the Noilh- 
Weatern Provinces and Oudh, for the mouth of December, ia as 
follows The estimated* area under pure wheat in the 
North-Western Provinces an«l Oudh, according to the returns 
of December, is 5,532,200 acres against 5,623,500 acres estimated 
iu November. The increase of 8,700 acres is due to the sowings 
not having been quite finished when the November forecast was 
issued. Slight and partial showers of rain fell in the northern 
amb western districts late in December, but not sufficient for 
the young crop. Little or no min fell in the southern and 
eastern districts, Owing to the almost complete failure of the 
December rains, the hopes expressed iu the November forecast 
of a bumper crop cannot be realised. But if moderate rain falls 
n January, the crop will atill be above average. If uo rain falls 
iin January, a serious deficiency may be anticipated.” 

V 

The last Administration Report of British Burmah tells us 
that nearly ninety per cent (88) of the cultivated area in the 
province, is under paddy, the cultivation increasing Bteadily 


by more than 100,000 acres a year, Out of the 4,000,000 acres 
under tillage, 232,428 acres are fruit and vegetable gardens. 
“This kind of agriculture pays well, and that a ready market 
exists for all orchard and garden produce goes to support 
the view that the people of British Burmah are well off, and 
live comfortably.” We have frequently pointed out that the 
calculations of our settlement officers are constantly vitiated, 
by their uniform failure to take any account of the garden, 
fruit, and dairy produce of the ryot’s holding. Whenever these 
holdings are in the neighbourhood of the cities which are 
growing up all over India, these iteros # forcn a most valuable 
part of the produce, as we Jmre read they do in Burmah 
The report tells us that in most parts of the province, the land 
revenue amounts “to from one-twelfth to one-tenth of Ihe 
value of the gross produce, and good markets are available 
directly tbe rico crop is Harvested,” 

The exerts from tke^proviuce are about .£9,000,000 sterling 
a year, the chief items being — 

£ 

Ride (pndrty) ... ... ... 6,600,000 

Cutch and Gambia. ... ... 370,0o0 

Hide* ... ... .. ... 109,<>00 

Timber ... ... ... 1,600,000 

Cotton ... .. .. ... 200,000 

The gross land revenue is about ,£670,000 a year, bat the 
addition thereto of a capitation tax of £300,000 a year,' brings 
the assessments up to nearly £11,000,000 sterling. The general 
result is that the land bears an assessment of about two 


rupees and-a-half per acre, the State thus exacting a larger 
payment from the cultivator, than the so-called rack-rent 
levied by the zemindar in these provinces under the Permanent 
Settlement. When we remember the resources of the two 
provinces, and the fact that more than 88 per cent in Bnrmah 
is simply under paddy, we have another forcible illustration of 
the absurdity of supposing that a rental of less than Rs. 2 per 
acre in Bengal, with its richly varied produce, can possibly be 
a rack-rent. Wo cannot push our inquiries in any direction 
whatever, without seeing how absolute are the delusions under 
which the Tenancy Bill lias been brought into Council. The 
Government may persevere with it, if It chases to do so, but 
it ifi in the teeth of a general conviction that it ought not to do 
so. 


It is seldom we get so exact a statistical fact as the official 
statement that “ 88*5 per cent of the cultivated area of British 
Burmah is under paddy, assessed at an average of Re. 1-14-5 
per acre.” Now this amssmenf is as nearly as possible the 
precise sum per acre which the Bengal zemindar exacts as 
rent from his tenants in these provinces, and that the framera 
of the Rent Bill persuaded themselves was a rack-rent The 
exact area of land under partly in the Bengal provinces is 
unknown, but we do know that paddy is the least valuable 
crop which the ryot grows. With nothing but paddy in 
Burmah, the State exacts an assessment of precisely the same 
weight as the rental charged by the zemindar upon the richly 
productive soil of these provinces. And he is an oppressor! 
But the State exaction is a good deal heavier in Burmah, for 
every adult married man in Burmah has to pay a capitation 
tax of Rs. 5 a year in additiou to tbe assessment, so that if his 
holding is live acres, lie has to pay Re, I per acie iu additiou 
to the Re. 1-14-5, or nearly Rs. 3 per acre. 

In the North-West Provinces, as we have seen, the assess¬ 
ment alone is .Rs. 3 per acre, and the rental Rs. 3 more. Is it 
possible we ask, for proof to be more overwhelming, than the 
proof these simple facts furnish, of tiie astonishing ignorance I 
under which the Bill was drafted 1 And is it creditable we " 
ask, for tin? Government to persevere with a measure based 
upon such astounding misconceptions ? For the State to exact 
Rs. 3 per acre from mere paddy cultivation in Burmah, aud 
Rs. 3 per acre from the comparatively sterile soil of the North- 
West Provinces, is nothing, but for the zemindar to exact less 
than Rs. 2 per acre from the rich deltaia soil of these provinces, 
is so oppressive that we must positively cancel the Settlement 
made with him, on the ground of the extortion he is practising 
upon his tenants ! 

*** 

The second report on the prospects of the wheat crop in the 
Central Provinces is as follows ;—“Rai^haf fallen throughout 1 
the Provinces, but has fallen unequally. In the last week of 
December, there was a fall ranging, roughly speaking, from 2 
inches in southern to half inch in northern districts. Since 
then more rain has fallen in the north of the Provinces, and the 
wheat piospects of the northern districts may be considered • 
assured; iu the Southern districts of Chnttisgurh and . 
the Nag pore country, prospects are excellent, and were it not 
for the contraction iu area, the gross outturn would be above 
tbe average.” q 

V 

The following is Captain Piumer’s Oreporfc on the Mysore 
' Gold Co., dated 13th November“ Iu Taylor’s shaft, under the 
173 on the underlie, we have been taking down broken rock 
from the hanging side, aud putting iu timber this week. 
Width of lode 3 ft.; assay value, 5 ozs, 4 dwts. 8 grs, of gold*" 
per ton. Iu the north drift the lode is smaller (18 in, wide). 
There is a great deal of watqr in the No. I winze in bottom 
of the 173 on west lode; the little rib of quartz I reported has 
cut out, No. 2 winze, in bottom of the 173 on west lode ; 
there 'is some difficulty in getting rneu to'work those hard 
places ; we hope to do better next week. In the 173 north 
end on west lode the rock is. .very tight, a mixfcuro of qukrtz 
and trap-rock, The 173 north end back to the point under the 
proposed new shaft; it will help this work greatly. We are 
melting gold to-day, but I am not sure that it witf be completed 
in time for me to give you the full mformatio%ia this letter. 
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It will f«r surpass any of oar previous returns It fa as been 
an exceptional month, as we got to the bottom of the old men's 
works and had the rich pickings they left behind. Now we 
have to sink* and in the hard stone progress is slow/' 

V 

As the French Government has now made known the amount 
of duty which it will consent to lay on foreign corn, it is of 
general interest (says a correspondent of the Standard) to 
*v establish by a comparison with other countries the position 
France will be in if the Chambers adopt and ratify the 
proposals of the Cabinet. These proposals are that a duty of 
2fr, <30c. shall be levied on every 100 kilogrammes of corn 
imported into France* and that the tax on the same quantity 
of dour shall be 5fr. 20c. There are six European countries, 
England, Belgium, Denmark* Sweden, the Netherlands* and 
Russia, in which corn does not pay any import duty at all. In 
the other European States the import duty on corn and flour 
expressed in franca and centimes* and per 100 kilogrammes* 
is—Switzerland, corn 30c., flouf lft*.; Norway, corn 28c., flour 
Hr. 7lc.; Italy, corn Ifr. 40c., flour 2fr. '77c, ; Germany* corn 
lfr. 25c., flour 3fr. 75c. ; Austria-Hungary, com lfr, 25c., flour 
3fr. 75c,; Greece, corn lfr. 41c., flour 3fr. 51c,; Spain, com 
4fr. 20c., flour 6fr.; Portugal, com 5fr. 60c., flour 8fr, 96c, ; 
Turkey, com 8fr. 10c., flour 8 per cent. It therefore follows 
that if, instead of maintaining the existing import duty of 
60c. on com and Hr. 2c, on flour, the Chambers vote the 
Government proposals, and raiee it to 2fr. 60c. on com and 
5fr. 20c. on flour, bread will not only be dearer in France than 
in England, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands, 
aud Russia—where no import duty is levied on com—but also 
dearer than in Switzerland, Norway, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
and Greece, where the duty would be lower. At the 
present moment, when such undeniable distress prevails 
among the poorer classes, it is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the consequences of that increased taxation, for the 
burden of the tax would fall chiefly on the French workmen, 

I who make bread their chief article of food. It is calculated 
' that the proposed augmentation on the duties on com and flour 
would entail the additional expenditure of 60fr. per annum for 
a workman’s family composed of four persons. Of course the 
partisans of this protectionist measure pretend that the working 
classes would be compensated for the extra expenditure by 
higher wages, hut all the evidence that has been collected by 
the Parliamentary Committee instituted to inquire into the 
present economic crisis, goes to prove one of its chief causes to 
be the price of labour in Franco, which is already so high that 
French manufacturers cannot compete with their foreign rivals. 

*** 

Tub report on tty* prospects of the wheat crop in the Borers 
for the month of Dflfaember is as follows “ Acreage under 
wheat 845,136 ; 5 per cent above the average, which is 803,055 
acres for the province. Crops in good condition, but fears are 
entertained of possible damage from excessive cold after 
unusually heavy rain/’ 

*** 

Tins Mining Journal of the 13th ultimo wrote: “ Mr. 
Justice Chitty has directed a meeting of the creditors of 
the Mysore Beefs Gold Mining Company to be summoned 
for Friday next, to ascertain their wishes as to the pro¬ 
posed sale of the mining property, plant, and machinery 
of the Company, upon the terms set forth in an agreement dated j 
December 5, and made between the Company of the first part, I 
Thomas Stephen Evans of the second part, and J. Haivey, CJ. J. 
J&arvey, L. H. Evans, C. S, Blair, and J. Cookburn of the third 
part, as trustees for a new Company inttH&ed to be formed aud 
registered as the New Mysore Beefs Gold Mining Company 
(Limited). The said judge has appointed the said Thomas 
Stephen Evans, the official liquidator of the said Company, to 
act a$ Chairman of such meeting. The terms of the intended 
sale* are—1. The payment of *$5,500 by instalments extending 
oyer-nine months.—2. The intended Company undertaking, in 
the first,instauce, to offer its shares to all the Mysore Beefs 
shareholders, pro raia i according to their respective holdings. 
Such shares are to be applied for (if the present Mysore Beefs 
shareholders djgire to have them at the price) within a period 


to be fixed by the Directors of the new Company, and to have 
the sum of 15s. per share credited as paid thereon, and the balance 
of 5& payable upon such shares to be paid by instalments, and 
they are also to be offered by the Directors of the said new 
Company one fully paid j$l share in the new Company 
as a bonus upon every five shares that shall be subscribed for 
such bonus share, to be allotted when the other shares shall be 
fully paid up, the new Company to take all necessary steps to 
register an agreement for the issue of such share with the 
Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies." 

*** 

The first report on the prospects of the wheat crop in the 
Punjab is as follows 1 " Average acreage 6*75 millions, esti¬ 
mated actual 7'25 millions ; estimated outturn two million tons; 
no real returns are available, but sowings are above average, and 
prospects excellent." ^ 

The following extract from the Annual Administration 
Report of the Department of Horse-breeding Operations for 
the official year 1883*84 will be found interesting. The 
Assistant Superintendent reports as follows Qn the whole 
my tour was a successful one; but in the Etah, Agra, Bareilly, 
Moradabad, Bijnor, and Badaim districts I regret to say 
that I found horse-breeding at a stand-still. On the other 
hand, the Saharunpore, Mozufferuugger, Meerut, Boolundahuhr, 
and Aligarh districts are progressing favourably, particularly 
so Saharunpore, Mozuffu mugger and Boolundshahr, which are 
at present most flourishing districts for horse and mule-breeding 
in the provinces. 

A very interesting monograph on the cotton manufacture 
in the Punjab has just been issued by Mr. Francis. From this 
it appears that the export of cotton beyond the frontiers of the 
province is very small indeed, and 84 per cent of the eutire, 
annual yield is used up locally. It is a peculiarity among the 
Punjabi women, of all classes, whether high or Jow, rich or 
poor, to spend their leisure hour in spinning ; and where it is 
the piide of a good house-wife to weave all the clothing that 
her family require. It is therefore not a matter for surprise 
that very little of the raw material, which is in such great 
demand should find its way out of the country. The average 
annual exports from the year 1880 81 to 1883-84 were 137,344 
inaunda, out of a total of 1,011,815 maunds annually. The 
Punjab cotton lias a tough fibre, much shorter than that of the 
American varieties ; and even acclimatized American cotton, 
except under specially favourable circumstances, shows a 
marked tendency to shorten also. As an indication of the 
general prosperity of the laud of the Five Rivers, U may be 
said, that rather more than five hundred lakhs of rupees are 
spent aunually by the people on cotton fabrics—an improved 
condition in the material well-being of the country, which any 
other province can hardly show. Of course the supply of 
native material cannot keep pace with the demand, aud is 
insufficient to meet so large an outlay. European goods therefore 
are largely aud increasingly imported, more than three hundred 
and fifty thousaud maunds of European cotton goods find their 
way to the Punjab ; and the greater portion of the Kohat 
lungu and scarves are woven from Manchester yarns. In 
connection with these figures, Mr, Francis remarks u It 
seems probable that notwithstanding the competition of 
Manchester, the Punjabi weaver's trade is rather extending 
than diminishing, and that there is still plenty of room 
for both." 

Mu. H. W, Foster, Acting Head Assistant Collector of 
Taujore, has reported that an extraordinarily heavy rain-fall was 
experienced throughout his division in November, from noon of 
the 3rd to noon of the 4th, At Negapataiu, on the coast, 8*70 
iuche.i was recorded, while at each of the stations, Tiruvalur and 
Nanuiiaui, fifteen miles inland, the uupreoedeutal figure of 21 
inches was reached. At Kodavasal, about another 15 miles to 
the west, 7*30 inches was registered, so that it would seem that 
the storm reached its culmination ou the line joining Tiruvalur 
with Nuunihun, eight m‘!cs due north. The gauges at both 
these places are placed on small pillars, aud well isolated from 
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tret* and buildings, qo that there i? no reason to suppose that 
apparent rainfall has blen magnified by splashing* off the 
ground or drippings from roofs or trees, while the coincidence in 
t^e figures at two stations so far apart precludes the supposition 
that there has been error in measurement. At both stations also 
the rain-fall had been measured in the two preceding days, so 
that the previous day’s rain cannot have been included. Mir. J. B. 
Pennington, the Collector of Tanjore, adds, that the heaviest 
falls on the same day, in other divisions, were 10$ inches at 
Bhiyali, 10 at Mayav&ram, 9 at Tranquebar, and 8 32 at 
tumbakoham ; and the total rain-fall up to the 14th of this 
month wee almost the same for Shiyall ipid Tiruvaltir, vis,, 34$ 
inches, or at the rate of nearly 2$ inches a day for a fortnight. 

** 

According pa a contemporary the fortnightly returns of 
prices current, published in the Pui\jah Gazette, show clearly 
bqw different the condition of the districts in the south-east 
of the Province is now, from what it was a year ago. /oar, which 
was then selling at a rate of 24 seers per rupee, in Gurgaon and 
Bohtak, now sells at 40 and 30 seers per rupee; and BcyVa, 
which then sold at 21 seers in Gurgaon and Htasar, now sells 
at 40 seers and 33 seers. Similarly, the price of gram in 
Gurgaon has fallen from 23 to 28 seers, and the price of barley 
from 27 to 36 seers; and though the selling prices of these 
grains are higher in the adjoining districts of Hisaar and Bohtak, 
they axe nevertheless very much more favourable than they 
were twelve months ago. The curious variations of agricultural 
prosperity which a district may undergo in the Punjab, can 
be judged from the fact that, whereas the prices of the common 
ipiUets were, higher in Gurgaon during the second fortnight in 
December 1883, than in any other district of the Province, they 
are now lower than those anywhere else, except in the old 
Rawalpindi Division and Sialkote. The state of the supplies 
of the market in this part o& the Punjab may be imagiued, 
when we say that barley is selling at a rate varying from 46 to 
£8 seers per rupee, and wheat from 29 to 33 seers. If the 
present winter rains should prove favourable, Punjab prices are 
likely to reach an unprecedentedly low point during 1885-56. 

# # 

* 

The following is the official summary of the {tomboy Pre¬ 
sidency season reports for the week ending January 14 
u Bain in parts of Sind and Gujarat ; rabi prospects generally 
in good condition, except in parts of four talukas of Belgaum 
and three of Ahmednugger. Scarcity of fodder and drinking j 
water in several talukas of Dharwar and Belgaum. Cholera in 
parts of Tanna, K»nara, and Rutiiagherry j fever in parts of 
fourtecu, *■ mall-pox in parts of nine, and cattle-disease in parts 
of seven districts.” 

* 

Mr. C, A. Collin, Collector of Anautapore, writing onthe 
7th November, says “ that the north-west monsoon has proved 
a failure in this part of the district, and looking to the statistics 
of previous years, there is but little prospect of any change in 
the season at this late date, which would materially alter the 
present state of affairs. 1 enclose a statement showing the 
rain-fall during the current year, up to date, at Gooty,as compared 
with the last ten years. The rain-fall to date U but little in 
excess of that registered in the famine year 1876. It will be 
seen that both the north-east and south-west monsoons have 
- been very scanty, as was the case with the last north-cast mon¬ 
soon also ; there have thus been three successive failures. The 
tanks in this division are consequently absolutely dry, and in the 
town of Gooty several of the wells are in the same state, and 
the supply of drinking-water at present hardly suffices for the 
wants of the inhabitants. The condition of thiugs will be 
worse when the hot weather sets in, and l fear that there is 
but little prospect of any material addition to the supply. The 
dry crops, moreover, have failed, and fodder is very scarce; the 
cattle have even thus early been driven in large numbers to the 
bills in the Kureool district for pasturage, and as comparatively 
little dry land has been sown during the present monsoon, no 
great addition to the present supply of straw is to be looked for. 
Qsring to the tanka being dry, the wet lauds have been left 
waste. There will consequently be great difficulty in procuring i 
water and fodder at the time fixed for the exhibition ; a large j 


gathering will only tend to increase this difficulty, aud owing 
to the very uupropitious nature of recent seasons, the exhibits 
from this district would necessarily be few and poor. X 
understand that the season has been equally unfavorable 
throughout a large portion of the Bellary district, so that two, 
at least, of the four districts, for the benefit of which the exhibi¬ 
tion is specially intended, are not likely to be adequately re¬ 
presented. The Government, in the season telegram, for the 
week ending 3rd instant, says, with regard to Bellary ; Stand** 
ing crops, dry and wet, withering from waut of rain. Harvest-— 
paddy and dry grains, yield below average. . . . General pros* 
p'»ct«—fuir, except in parts of Bellary and Auuutapore, where 
they continue unfavorable,” 

# # # 

From a report on the external trade of Bengal with Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhootau, for the year 1883-84, it appears that the 
total value of the traffic registered during the past official year, 
on all the important trade routes at 32 stations along the 
frontier between Chumparun and Jnlpigoree was as follows 
Of imports into Bengal, Bs. 74,94,083 : t of exports from Bengal, 
R$. 66,92,641. Besides these figures the total value of traffic 
with other provinces which passed over Bengal was as followa 
Of irnports from Nepal, K*. 1,28,423 ; of exports to Nepal 
Rs. 5,56,118 ; total value of traffic registered amounted to 
Es. 1,48,71,315 ; the gross value of the trade during 1863-84 waft 
2*44 per cent in excess of figures of the preceding year, and 
2*12 per cent over those of 1881-82. The import trade, lio v.* 
ever, allows a material falling off, the figures for the past year 
being 8*46 and 7*84 per cent below those of the two previous 
years respectively. Under exports, there was an increase of 
17*11 per cent, as compared with 1882 83, aud < f 15*21 per cent, 
as compared with 1881-82. The chief staples in the import 
traffi • which showed the largest decrease during the* past year, 
as compared with 1882-83, were food-grains, timber, aud silver ; 
and the articles showing the largest increase were precious 
stones and pearls (unset), cattle, opium, linseed, and saltpetre. 
As regards exports, the greatest improvement is found in 
European piece-goods, metals, provisions, treasure, horses, salt, 
tobacco, and unrefined sugar, while manufactured woollen goods 
showed a decrease. To descend to details the total value of the 
trade of Bengal with Nepal registered during the year 1883-84 
was Bs. 1,36,30,623. 

*#* 

The gross value of the trade shows an increase of 3 93 and 
4*23 per cent, as compared with the totals a f the years 1882-83 
and 1881-82, respectively. Under imports there in a decrease 
of 5*07 and 4*85 per cent, but as regards the oxpoits, the 
figures indicate an increase of 16'18 and 10*62 per cent. The 
chief staples which show an improvement over the trade of the 
previous year, are cotton piece-goods (Bs. 4,06,019), precious 
stones and pearls, unset, (Bs. 3,57,731), miscelhumou* rain crops 
(47,273 maunds), linseed (41,313 maunds), salt (18,330 man ode) 
provisions other than ghee (13,383 maunds), tobacco (10,406 
maunds), saltpetre (8,647 maunds), iron (7,651 maunds), brass 
and copper (7,426 maunds), undrained sugar (6,921 maunds) 
and opium (238 maunds) ; and the articles in which the largest 
decrease occurred are rice (3,21,755 maunds), [Kiddy (1,13,670 
maunds), miscellaneous spring crops (20,909 maunds), timber 
(1,83,841 maunds), mustard seed (16,113 roauuds), hides 
(11,953 pieces), skins of sheep, &c. (17,478 pieces), and woollen 
goods (Bs. 67,630). 

Tflfi cattle trade showed an increase of 6(953 head as com¬ 
pared with 1882-83, and of 2,355 head as compared with 
1881-82. The figures under imports are 25,977, of which 
8,041 were sent into Chumparun, 7,636 into Mezufferpore, 5,972 
into Furneah, and the reminder, 3,629, into other districts. 
The cotton, raw, trade during the year in this staple was 8,862 
maunds against 9,767 maunds in. 1888-83, and 7,494 maunde in 
1881-82. The total quantity exported te Nopal was 8,069 
maunds, of which 6,741 maunds were drawn from Chumparun, 
821 maunds from Furoeah, and tbareetfrom the other frontier 
districts of Bshar. The traffic in European piece-goods showed 
a great improvement. The total vii»4 of the different sorts of* 
these goods exported to Nepri during the fear was Bs. 21*35,246, 
being Bs. 3,13,634 in excess of the figures of 1882*83, and 
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Bn. 3,00,428 in excess of those of 3881-82 In the case of 
Indian piece-goods, the exports showed an increase of Ba. 69,491 
and Its. 14,850 as compared with the figures of 1882-83 and 

1881- 82, respectively, There was a considerable falling off in 
tbf* import trade in food grains during the past year, the total 
quantity amounting to 15,45,39; maunds against 19,48,355 
mannds in 1882-83, and 18,77,657 rnauuds in 1881 82. The 
Collector of Chumparun writes—“ Owing to the shortness of the 
Qughani harvest and disturbances with Tibet, the export grain 
from Nepal was stopped for some time. A c/nuipatu mahujun, 
who cultivates land in Nepal, complained to the sub-divisional 
Officer of Bettiah that he was not allowed to export his own 
grain.” The figures of the import traffic in hides for the past 
year show a decrease of 11,957 pieces ms compared with 

1882 - 83, but an increase of 20,802 pieces as compared with 
1881 - 62 . 

V 

Tihe total imports under the head of skins of sheep, goats 
and other small auimals, amounted to 50,275 pieces against 
67,454 pieces in 1882-83, aud 47,709 pieces in 1881-82 ; out of 
the year's imports, 44,466 pieces were registered at Bairagnia in 
the M suffer pore district. The trade in brass and copper, and in 
their manufactures is steadily increasing. The quantity exported 
to Nepal during the year was 19,541 maunds, valued at 
Be. 7,81,640, against 12,323 maunds, valued at Its. 4,92,920, in 
1882-83, and 8,707 maunds, valued at Us. 3,48,280, in 1881-82. 
Of the year's supply, 16,253 maunds wc.ie exported vtd the 
Chumparun district. The import trade in ghee showed a de¬ 
crease of 3,113 maunds on the returns of 1882-83, and un in¬ 
crease of 1,358 maunds as compared with 1881-82. The total 
traffic in all other kinds of provisions amounted to 79,193 maunds 
against 65,810 maunds in 1882-83, and 1,01,037 rnauuds in 1881- 
82. As compared with 1882-83, the import trade showed an 
increase of 2,065 maunds, and the export trade of 11,318 maunds. 
The great bulk of the imports was registered on the frontier of 
the Purneah district, but as regards the exports, the largest 
supply, amounting to 26,547 maunds, was sent to Nepal through 
Chumparun; Purneah exported 12,066 mamids, and other 
stations 5,598 maunds. The large increase in the amount of 
salt carried to Nepal is specially noticeable, the total quantity 
being 97,427 maunds against 79,260 maunds in 1882-83, and 
81,450 maunds in 1881-82, There wjw a great recovery in the 
import trade in saltpetre, the total quantity having amounted 
to 14,521 maunds against 5,985 maunds in 1882-83, aud 12,911 
maunds in 1881-82. The principal districts to which saltpetre 
was consigned in large quantities were Mozuiferpore (7,525 
maunds), Darblmuga (4,297 maunds) aud Chumparun (2,699 
maunds. The total quantity of linseed imported into British 
territory was 41,341 maunds in excess of the imports of 1882-83» 
and 1,09,778 maunds oyer those of 1881-82, but under mustard 
seed, the figure fell off from 81,373 maunds in 1881-82, to 
71,150 maunds in W82-83, and 52,802 maunds in 1883-84. 

The value of manufactured silk exported to Nepal was 
Be. 98,383 agaiust Ka. 1,12,867 in 1882-83, and Be. 52,555 in 
2881-82. The statistics of the froutier post of Kutkeuwa in 
Chumparun show that as much as Its. 81,000 worth of the 
goods exported during the year were sent to Nepal by that 
route. The total quantity of drained sugar sent to Nepal was 
7,785 maunds against 4,975 maunds in 1882-83, aud 6,314 
maunds in 1881-82, while the supply of uudraiued sugar rose 
from 20,429 maundf in 1881-82 to 20,869 maunds in 1882-83, 
and 27,786 maunds in 1883-84. Of the exporting districts 
Chumparun contributed 3,933 maunds of drained and 11,035 
maunds of undrained sugar *, Mozuiferpore 1,145 maunds of 
drained and 3,687 maunds of undmued sugar, and Durbhunga 
637 maunds of drained and 6,069 nffimds of undr&ined sugar 
The total weight of tobacco registered was 40,004 maunds 
against 29,598 maunds in 1882*83, and 29,787 maunds in 1881- 
82. The increase in the import trade was 3,891 maunds as 
compared with the previous year, aud in the export trade 6,515 
maunds. Of the importing districts, Purneah received 3,012 
'maunds, Mozufferpore 2,686 maunds, and Durbhuuga 1,192 
maunds, white as regards the exports, the largest supply was 
peat from Mozufferpore (13,360 maunds) and Chumparun 


(13,016 maunds). The timber traejp showed a falling off of 
1,83,841 maunds as compared with 1882*83, and of 76,083 
maunds as compared with 1881-82. The total value of the 
export trade in wool, manufactured, of the past year, showed 
a decrease of Bs. 67,909 as compared with 1882-83, but it 
j exceeded the figures uf 1681-82 by Be. 51,614. The great bulk 
of these supplies was carried to Nepal by the routes passing 
through the Chumparun district. 

# # # 

The total value of the trade between Bengal aud Sikkim re*, 
gisfcered during the past year 1883-84 was—-imports from Sikkim, 
Be. 2,21,523 ; exports to Sikkim Bs, 1,12,711 ; total, Bs. 3,34,234. 
The advMiu& in the aggregate value of goods registered was 
Ks. 17,792, or 5 62 per cent as compared with the previous year, 
and Its. 80,690 or 31*82 per cent as compared with 1881-82. The 
improvement was mainly in the import trade, the most notice¬ 
able items which contributed to the increase in the year’s traffic 
as compared with 1882-83 being raw wool, miscellaneous rain 
crops, foreign tea, horses, provisions, spices, gram, aud shelMac, 
The export trade, however, would appear from the returns to 
have remained almost stationary, a falling off being shown in 
the traffic in indigo, cotton piece-goods (European), other 
metals, cattle and iron, aud an increase appearing under tobacco, 
woollen goods, paints and colours, cotton piece-goods (Indian), 
brass, provisions, oils, and dyeing materials. The imports of 
hill ponies through Pheydong showed a small increase during 
the past year, the total number being 083 against 662 in 
1882-83, and 630 in 1881-82. The recorded cattle trade fell off 
by 05 head ai compared with the previous year, and by 26 as 
compared with 1881-82. There was a decrease of 23*26 per cent 
under sheep and goats on the returns of 1882-83, butau increase 
of 17*40 per cent is shown on comparison with those of 1881-82. 
The figures under lime and limestone showed a great improve¬ 
ment during the year, the total quantity being 6,051 maunds 
against 1,897 maunds in 1882-83, aud 3,179 maunds in 1831-82. 
The supply of miscellaneous rain crops is steadily increasing, 
the total quantity during the year showing an advance of 4,009 
maunds on the trade of 1882-83, aud of 10,597 maunds on that of 

1881- 82, This in all registered at Rangeot. 

V 

The number of hides registered was 751 pieces against 760 
piecen in 1882-83, and only 106 pieces in 1881-82. The quantity 
of shell-lac rose from 2 maunds in 1881-82 to 9 maunds in 

1882- 83, and 19 maunds in 1883-84. Brass and copper showed a 
decrease of 90 maunds as compared with the total of the pre¬ 
vious year, and of 343 maunds on the figures for 1831-82. The 
amount of ghee registered was 96 maundi* against 141 maunds 
in 1882-83, and 111 maunds in 1881-82. All other kinds of 
provisions, however, showed an increase, the figures for the 
past year amounting to 71 maunds against 34 maunds in 
1882-83. The quantity of untaxed foreign salt fell off from 1,779 
maunds in 1881-82 to 791 maunds in 1882-83 and 606 rnauuds 
in 1883-61. It) is believed that a further decrease will take 
place, if iudeed the import of this article is not entirely extin¬ 
guished, as recent enquiries have shown that duty-paying salt 
is consumed at places in Sikkim four marches from Darjeeling. 
The traffic in spices was active, the quantity ira ported .being 239 
maunds against 159 maunds in 1882-83 aud 119 maunds in 
1881-82. The quantity of the brick tea of Thibet imported 
during the year was 77 maunds against 42 maunds in 1682-83, 
and 64 maunds iq^ 1881 82. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjeeling has recently received a few samples of tea mauufac- * 
tured after this method in British territory by Messrs. Cresswell 
and Company, and he has been directed by the Government of 
Bengal to facilitate its sale in those markets of his district which 
are most frequented by Thibetan traders. An allotment of 
Be, 100 has been sanctioned for the pnrpose of paying commis¬ 
sion to the shop-keepers who may be entrusted with 
the sale of the tea, 

V* 

Is the lost report it was pointed out that one of the most 
j satisfactory features in the trade of that year was the beginning 
| of a steady import of wool, of which there is an unlimited 
| supply of excellent quality within a few days' journey from 
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Darjeeling. Tbt» result of the registration daring 1883*84 
•hows that 00 much m 911 maunds of this article were sent into 
British territory against only 188 maunds in the preceding 
year, while in 1881*82 no traffic was returned under this head. 
It is believed, however, that the wool trade has dwindled 
daring the current year, partly owing to the difficulties placed 
jba the way of traders by the Tibetan frontier officials. There 
im a alight decrease in the value of manufactured woollen 
foods (chiefly blankets), but the figures are still in Advance of 
those of 1881*82 by Rs. 13,231, Tbe imports, under “ ail other 
articles of merchandise,manufactured,’'showed an increase of over 
HI and 154 per cent on the figures of the preceding two years. 

„ 

There was a slight decrease of 5*77 per cent in value of 
piece-goods registered as exported during the past year as 
compared with 1882-83, but when compared with the figures 
of 1881-82, a large increase of 46*54 per cent is observed. 
flunQarly indigo shows a falling off of 44 maunds on the 
retains of the previous year, and an increase of 35 maunds 
OH those of 1881-82. The exports of miscellaneous dyeing 
materials rose from 26 maunds in 1881*82 to 70 maunds 
ha 1882-83, and 85 maunds in 1883*84. The aggregate 
total of metals registered as exported was 408 maunds, showing 
* decrease of 154 maunds on the returns of 1882*83, and an 
increase of 143 maunds on those of 1881-82. The exports of 
cils rose during the year to 110 maunds against 61 maunds in 
1882*83, and 3 maunds in 1881*82. The advance uuder paints 
end colours was 21 maunds, and in provisions 38 maunds as 
compared with the previous year. The total quantity of salt 
was 392 maunds against 2C5 maunds iu 1882*83, and 173 
F ^wnAt in 1881*82. There has been a considerable increase 
wader tobacco, the exports registered during the year amount* 
hg to 2,331 maunds against 1,487 maunds in 1882-83, and 709 
wumnda in 1881-82. 

• y 

The figures given in the registers have been quoted above, 
hat it has been ascertained that they are quite unreliable. 
This mibject has recently beeu carefully investigated by refer- 
ccce to tbe railway records and by enquiry among persons in 
whose house Tibetan traders at Darjeeling and Jure Bungalow 
•re known to have resided. Such an enquiry must necessarily 
he incomplete, but it has elicited information which shows 
the present system of registration is inefficient. The 
difference is Rs. 1,46,725. The registers show the value 
of English piece-goods exported by Pheydong as Bs. 27,940. 
Enquiries among certain merchants show that piece-goods 
fc> the value 1Is. 27,200' were despatched to Pheydong 
from Kalimpong, and that* goods to the value of Bs. 28,500 j 
were sent from Darjeeling to Kalimpong, for export. The 
total is Bs. 55,700. Endeavours are now being made to place 
the system of registration of Sikkim and Tibetan trade 011 a 
more satisfactory footing. It is probable that the trade is not 
less than doable the amount now registered, and when it is 
considered that it has so many difficulties to contend with, 
through the obstruct!veness of frontier officials And the ex* 
dnsioD of Indian merchants, it may be inferred that a Urge 
expansion of the trade would follow upon the removal of the 
Obstacles by which it is now impeded. A special report on this 
mibject is under submission. 

*#* 

Tbs trade between Bengal and Bhootan was, as usual, in¬ 
tercepted at Ambaree, Hantoopara, and Buxa in the Julpigoree 
district The fiist two stations were J^ept open for five months, 
•nd tbe third station for ten months of the year. The total 
value of the trade registered during the past year 1883*84 
was—imports from Bhoot&u, Bs. 96,350 ; exports to Bhootan, 
Be. 1,23,000 : total, Bs. 2,19,350. It will be observed that the 
grow value of trade daring the past year was’ 10*70 per cent 
in excess of the previous year’s figures. The value of imports, 
however, decreased by 13*54 per cent, while that of exports 
increased by 41*88 per ceut. As regards the imports, the 
decrease is observable in almost all articles of traffic, notably in 
tobacco, European piece-goods, rice, betel-nuts, and unrefined 
mgar. As compared with 1882-83 the falling off in the import 
el horses was very large, namely, 267, valued at Bs. 20,025. 
The trade in madder or man jit, on the other hand, was exceed¬ 
ingly active, the increase in the quantity imported being 437 
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maunds or 590*54 per cent. Vegetables, fruits, ^nd nuts 
showed an increase of 728 maunds, but ghee showed a decrease 
of 64 maunds. The figures under foreign tea, however, showed 
a decrease of 24 maunds. The value of manufactured woollen 
goods (chiefly blankets) showed an advance of Rs. 1,846. The 
large decrease of Bs. 3,244 in the value of « all oOmr articles 
of merchandise manufactured ” was due to the falling off in the 
imports of wax, of which only 21 maunds were registered at 
Ambaree against 137 maunds in the previous year ; on tbe other 
hand, the advance of Rs. 4,301 in the value of “ all other articles 
of merchandise unmanufactured ” was owing to an iucre^P 
in the imports of musk and yaks’ tails. The total value of the 
former amouuted to Ra. 5,913 against Rs. 2,491 in the previous 
year, and of the latter to Rs. 1,860 against Rs. 038 iu 1882*83. 
The trade in European piece-goods exceeded that of 1882-83 by 
Es. 4,573. Twist and indigo were for the first time exported 
to Bhootan during 1883*84 vid Buxa and Ambaree. The exports 
of rice showed an advance of 2,197 maunds. The quantity of 
metals fell off from 295 maunds in 1882-83 to 179 maunds iu 
1883*84. The salt trade showed a decrease of L22 nuiunde. In 
manufactured silk goods there was an advance of JG-31 per cent, 
as compared with the previous year. The exports <4 be tel-nuts 
were 2,958 maunds against 2,158 maunds in 1882-83. The rise 
in tobacco from 3,264 maunds in 1882*83 to 4,783 maunds In 
1883-84, is specially noticeable. 

V 

On the 6th of December 1884, the Collector of Coimbatore 
reported to the Director of Revenue Settlement and Agricul¬ 
ture, Madras, that he was “ apprehensive that the proposed 
show at Erode will not be a good one, aud am inclined to 
think it will be best to put it oft* The season has been a very 
bad one. The crops being out of the usual season will not, 
it is anticipated, be nearly as good or as fine as usual. The 
cattle have had a bad time of it; starved at first in the drought, 
they aro now unhealthy from the profusion of green food. 
The people are calling out for remission, and are generally out 
of humour with thiugs. As it is the first show of the kind for 
some time, it seems a pity it should not be as good as possible. 

1 apprehend that the districts from which exhibits may bet 
expected are not in a better state than this.” The re com-’ 
mendation of the Director of Revenue Settlement and Agricul¬ 
ture tuts been approved by the Government of Madras, and the 
Erode exhibition has been postponed tilt the early part of 
January 1886. 


Reuiew. 


TEA-PI.ANTI NO IN CEYLON.* 


I. 

“ Tka-i*lasting iu Ceylon, and otho^ilefts,” is the title of a 
work, written evidently by a planter, under the nom da plum 
of “ Eastward Ho.” His object, as set forth in the preface, is 
to advance the interests of Ceylon, “ by calling attention to 
the unequalled field for enterprise now open here, at a time 
when fresh blood and capital is alone the great need.” But 
at the samo time, while compiling the book, hia thoughts have 
turned to the colonies; feeling certain, as he says, “ from os care* 
fula study of the characteristics of the climate and soil, as extant 
accounts at command have permitted, that, iu the indicated ^ 
localities, the products, as named, will be found to suceced 
admirably, and not impossibly, bemm§ the means of convert¬ 
ing into highly profitable property large areas of now waste 
lauds.” In treating of w Coffee” he warns future planters against 
procuring supplies of seed from the produce of cither Java, 
India, or Ceylon trees, or of any other country where tfce 
plants suffer from wflat is known as leaf disease. To this cause 
be attributes, not only a partial failure, but the utter ruin of 
the enterprise in Fiji, the Seychelles Islands, and the Straits 
Settlements. The best plan, therefore, is to use the seed 
brought from a country where the plants are not affected by 
tbe disease. In tbe opinion of our author, the " Blue Mountain” 
coffee of Jamaica has a good name, and command* a high price 

* Tea Planting in Ceylon with other item*. By ■' Kesfcward Eo," 
Colombo t Printed at tbo " Time* of Ceylon ” Prow. 
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In the home market. Bat he yield8 the palm to the two varieties 
(probably identical) in Brazil, called the “the ViacOnde d$ 
January,” and “ Margo pipe," which he things will galvanize 
the enterprise everywhere. Their superiority seems to be 
universally acknowledged, for the Brazilians themselves are 
absolutely rooting out whole fields, covered with plants bearing 
tine berry, to re-pl *nt them with these two species. The latter 
do not only come to earlier bearing, but the yield is far more 
heavy, and the bean is of superior flavour. As for Liberian 
jttffee, of which so much has been written and spoken lately, 
“Eastward Ho ” thinks that it has disappointed expectations 
in Ceylon, and whatever may be said of its success in the 
Country where it is indigenous, it is safer not to counsel its 
cultivation beyond the limits of that country. On Cacao, the 
author reproduces Mr. tTardiue’s letter on the cultivation of 
the plant, which cintains a mine of information oil the subject, 
and anybody who wishes to try an experiment in its culture, 
cannot do better than follow explicitly the directions given 
therein. Cacao succeeds well in any warm locality exempt 
from high winds or hurricanes, at a comparative low eleva¬ 
tion (say from 500 to 2,000 feet, according to latitude). 
The variety known as the “ creole*' is recognised the most 
favourably in the market, and the high rates now obtaining 
for “Ceylon ” justifies the statement. In writing of the establish* 
merit of the cinchona industry, the author very truly observes, 
that it has proved a blessing to the world at large ; besides, the 
profits derived by the manufacturer unfailingly, and in very 
many instances, too, to the grower;—exceptional cases have 
occurred in which the net returns realized per acre, have 
exceeded £1,000. He considers that the greatest service which 
tv/xirubr i has rendered in the past, is, “ as a prolific begetter 
of a superior type of 'hybrids'—stronger in constitution, 
superior in growth, and, in several instances, richer than either 
parent, in the one alkaloid of high value, quinine/ 1 Caluaym 
morada and verde are also two valuable species, rich in 
alkaloids. A trwrada tree is mentioned as 150 feet high, and 
stout in proportion. The seed of their species is obtained from 

B olivia, but there is a drawback in procuring it genuine; 

ie jealous care of the Bolivians, as a body, m their desire to 
retain a monopoly of the best barks, having proved an almost 
insuperable barrier. “ Cinchona seed,” says the author,” should 
be thinly sown, in well drained beds made of a sandy vege¬ 
table mould, under chequered shade. Open and sloping 
waterproof thatch shades, the front supports, say, 5 feet high, 
answer admirably. The amount of direct sunlight can be 
very well regulated by a length of calico suspended in front. 
A certain degree of continuous moisture is of course essential, 
but frequent waterings should, as far as possible, be avoided, 
an occasional good soaking gently applied with a flue-rosed 
watering-can, probably answers best. It is useful, after having 
sown and given the died a good preliminary watering, to sprinkle 
ever it about Jtli of an*uich of powdered shagunumor moss.” 
There is a short chapter devoted to ‘ Cardamoms/ Its cultiva¬ 
tion is altogether of a recent date, and, as an industry, must he 
credited to Ceylon. Here several kinds are indigenous, and 
the produce collected and sold by natives. The plant grows 
luxuriantly at moderate elevations, but it has been found to 
crop up well at an elevation of 4,500 feet. The returns of 
this industry are very encouraging indeed. One of the most 
ensanguine and cautious visiting agents in Ceylon, some time 
bade, valued a clearing at £250 per acre. Mr. Middleton, of 
Coorg, who has carriec^ on this cultivation for years past on 
ceieutific principles, has succeeded admirably, his returns 
being nearly a lakh of rupees a year. The next subject treated 
of U Rubber. Of all the kinds known to botanists, the species 
<pdled oeara is the most rapid in its growth, and shows a 
propensity of growing almost anywhere*B$>rovided the climate 
be equitably hot. The question being how best to collect the 
tubber at a profit, with the, least injury to the trees ? There 
are several methods practised, but the two best ^processes 
to be Wall’s and Giiliot’s, for which patents have been 
tidren out lu connection with the nutmeg, “ Eastward Ho,” 
tttlb'tts that the tree does not bear until it is seven years old, 
tax} even then it takes seven more years to be in prime 
yielding condition. In Ceylon each tree gives an annual 
fetum of from albs, to 61bs. ; a hundred trees should be 


j planted in a single acre of land ; and he recommends- that * 
few should be planted among tea bushes. Nutmeg trees are 
both male and female, and ft is hard to toll the sex unless 
it is in flower; it is, however, usual to plant one male hi 
a group of about fifty plants of the other sex. In the matter 
of pepper cultivation, there is an admirable contribution by 
Mr. Dobree, which almost exhausts the subject. Tinder the 
head of “ fruits and fibres,” maugostoen and pine-apple 
are prominently noticed. With regard to the former the author 
says, " it is true it takes many years to ootoe into full bearings 
but the fruits are so delicious and highly esteemed that they ate 
always sure of commanding a ready and good sale ; thanks to 
their tough outside shell they will keep sufficiently Jong tobe 
placed in any local market, and as eventually the tree yields 
very heavy and regular crops, certaiu and large profits are to 
be anticipated from its cultivation ;—if not in the present 
' generation—the next/’ As for the pine-apple, it might , be 
“tinned ” for export, and the fibre which “ is the most pctluaM f 
of ail fibres, rivals silk in quality, and .... price for the ram 
article/ 1 The writer should not be surprised to bear, it had been 
valued at £80 a ton, or higher ; and at only 5 cwts. per am, 
this should pay. Arcca Palm is the next in the order of notice, 
and we could not do bettor than reproduce what the author 
says about it:— 

“ To correctly realize the position of the ' nut 1 as a * staple 
commodity/ it is sufficient to say that they are in daily use 
with, it is supposed, not less that 300,000,000 people. T his 
will be bettor understood by making a mental calculation of 
the populations of India, China, Siam, Burmab, and the Straits 
Settlements, Ceylon, Java, and the numerous adjacent islands, 
the majority of whom, unless it be towards the north of India 
aud China, are consumers. 4s to the number per head , on am 
average, disposed of daily, I can only say that I was pointed 
out the other day an old Sinhalese man who, so I was assured, 
considered 12 his just allowance (the floor fellow had not a 
tooth left, so could only manage the softer green nuts), and even 
quite small children get through two to three a day. Bat 
taken 6 per head as a fair basis of calculation, with the fact 
that it takes about 10,000 nuts to the cwt, though reducing 
the consuming public to 100,000,000, the result shown ie, that the 
annual consumption amounts to 18,250,000 cwts.; an amount, 
large as it is, if the truth be known, should, I expect, be more 
than doubled for the one purpose only of chewing-broiled op 
in a betel leaf (the betel vine, by the way, is a species of pepper) 
with a little quick-lime paste, and, if possible, a tobacco leaf 
added ; and of course there are other uses constituting it an 
article of commerce. An ‘ areca \tree takes from 5 to 6 years 
usually to come into bearing ; after which it should average 
300 nuts per annum, for 20 to 25 years, t have seen many 
trees with 1,000 and more nuts on at a time ; hut 300 may be 
taken as a safe and fair average. The number of trees to the 
acre should be from 1,200 to 2,000 ; and, I think, best planted 
in double-rowed belts, say 3 x 3 in the rows, and ID feet 
between the belts ; forming avenues over which the trees bend 
from each Bide, and in which other products such as cardamoms, 
ground-nuts, or possibly, even cacao or nutmegs, might b* 
grown.” 

A little further on, he says “ So positively little after- 
care seems a necessity, that it almost justifies it being said, 
that if a man planted up a 100 acres of suitable ground with 
* A recall/ and went to sleep for six years, he would wake up 
to find himself in the receipt of a good income !” There are 
some valuable notes on the/'Peruvian Cotton.” The author 
is inclined to the opinion that the Yucas, a powerful uatiqp 
Uiat ones inhabited portions of South America, and who weep, 
not aborigines, but had probably migrated from Egypt, carried 
the cultivation of maize and cotton with them. Though 
th»y must have been plated under new conditions of climate 
and soil, yet after a long series.of years they would alter from 
the original In form and, thus accounting for the 

maize being, what it is; and Peruvian cotton, np longer on 
annually grown shrub* hut a tree in proportions, and perennial/’ 
He is of opinion that over vast tracts of Northern Territory* 
the northern portions of Queensland, and Western Australia* 
the spe cm witt.be found to thrive and yield to as great perfec¬ 
tion as in the soil of the Peruvian deltas. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


(FROM OUR OTVJT 0ORRIWP0NUBNT,) 

JULLUNDER, January 12. 

Trs station of Jullunder has bees somewhat empty during the 
paat month. One regiment has left, and ite substitute has not 
yet oome In, The 28th Native Infantry and the 88th, British, 
are both expected here, but they oan scarcely arrive before the 
beginning of spring. They have not yet been relieved at their 
respective stations, Bareilly and Ranlkbet The Native Infantry 
will be the first to march In, some time towards the end of February. 
"~'eau while only one battery, the R-2 ft. A., is here, and some of 
the offioera went out shooting during the ahort Christmas leave. 
Moreover, the officials almost all availed themselves of the bright 
cold weather of December, and Went out camping into the dis¬ 
tricts ; thus it o*me to pass that the fine broad streets of Jttllun- 
der station and its well tatd-ont gardens became deserted At 
lawn tennis some six or eight people assembled, and the bare un¬ 
trodden oottrts looked desolate. In church a few heads and bonnets 
were visible on a vast area of brown benobes; and feebly there 
rose the chant of the choir. During the last days of the mouth 
and the year tbe station suddenly began to fill up agafn. Officials 
returned from their tours of assessment and inspection, and officers 
from their shooting-trip. New-Year's day was ushered in by a 
midnight servioe, and a peat of belle from the Church tower. In 
the morning, between eight and nine, the battery paraded and 
the guns thundered their salute into the fresh oold air. At 
eleven a durbar was held in the Civil Lines, whioh lie close to the 
city, some three miles from the cantonments The durbar-tent 
was pitched in the garden of the Town Hall. An address, excel¬ 
lent in style and in matter, and powerfully delivered, by Mr. 
Gordon Young, the Commissioner of the division, opened the 
ceremony. His speech was followed by a sec-nd address. A 
third addroBs which a native official tried to deliver, and Whioh 
threatened to be of great length, was fortunately suppressed in 
time. The durbar was well attended by Rais and Sirdars, the 
costumes worn on the occasion were rich and had a festive look 
about them. A few British officers had put in an appearance. In 
the evening at six, there was a display of fireworks iu the gardens 
before dense crowds of natives and a gallery of Europeans. 

But to pass on from fire-works to something more substantial : an 
Exhibition has been held here during the last fortnight, and this 
exhibition certainly deserves to be mentioned. For Jullunder Is a 
large division, and the various articles which oan be collected from 
its different districts will always make an interesting collection, 
and the managers did not confine themselves to the division. As 
you entered the verandah of the Town Hall, the first thing that 
struck your eye was a group of small figures, placed on a 
high pedestal. They represented a Punjabi pennant ploughing hie 
field with a yoke of oxen, whilst close by, a few men ate occupied, 
seated, or stooplug, in the various attitudes of field-labourers. The 
life-like action of the obstreperous steers, the happy inauner in 
which the gait of the zemindar aud the fling of his arms are caught 
up, make this group a perfect work of art, and reflect credit on 
Mr. Kipling's school in Lahore, where it we* modelled. 1 sap 
pose this ploughman is a symbolical figure ; for on a tablo close 
by are laid out various kinds of the fruits of the earth, species of 
wheat and needs, rice and maize, goor, sugar, cotton, opium, &c , 
'and at the head of the table two gigantic pumpkins attest to the 
fertility of the Jullunder soil. Then oome works of carpenter¬ 
ing, most of which have been sent in from Kappurthala or 
Hoshiarpore. Little of the furniture exhibited presents a pu e 
native style; it is either European, or shows a blending of 
European and Indian designs. Worth mentioning is an elaborate 
writing-desk oontaiuing a set of drawers craftily hidden, which 
are opened by the touch of a secret spring ; and a lueo-rnaohine 
belonging to Mr, Akbar AH, in Loodiaua, which hoe already 
brought its owner a prize of fts. 50, and whioh will yet bring 
him a patent. Ou a third table the earthen-ware are exhibited, 
jugs, pitchers, flower pots, flower-stands, Ac., things useful and 
useless, all made in Jullunder. The hardness of the earthen¬ 
ware, its glare and its colouring, render it superior to f ethawur 
pottery, and inferior only to that made in Median, On a table 
close by,a few huge brazen hook ha-holders attract our eye, a set of 
ornate caudle-sticks, a number of padlocks from Hoshiarpore, big 
enough to be used for an Imperial treasury or jail; next we find 
laid out thick woollen carpets from Alavalpore, muslin, ooars» 
but well-printed, from Phillour, pnshinlnas, and most gaudy j 
purdahs from Hoshiarpore. If tbe Uonhiarpore men use th«se | 
purdahs to screen their wives from the world, they at least give 
them something very pretty as a partition. JJpme grey carpets 
flbm Mooltau show good workmanship, their designs are regular 
and in good taste, Loodiaua carries off the palm iu this competi¬ 
tion of flueries, with a number of table-covers of black broad 
bloths of English make, the borders and corners oi which are 
adorned with true Eastern arabesques wrought in gold, with «Uk 
nugrees, grey, dark-bine, and lovely violet—-with slipper*, worked 
in imitation of the Oashmiri style, with some handsome tuikaris. 

It is now well-kudwn that many of these Loodiaua clothes are 
made with yarn brought out from England. Loodiana is almost 
rivalled by Umritaur* Mr. Daves Sul my Prnb Dial sent in an 
assortment of shawl*, slippers, ornamental ehegas, etc. Another 
long table contain* miscellaneous articles, amongst Which our eye 
alights on ivory card oases exquisitely carved, on pencil-eases* steel 
with gold Inlaid, on Kattgra jewellery, Cashmfri Imitation, Ac, 
The Exhibition was crowded with natives from morning to evening. 
The ft»ja of Alandi who had oome inou a visit, and his followers, 
helped to swell their numbers-—used less to say, tbs European 
residents also appeared in carport. The articles exhibited were 
all offered for sale, and the results ought to encourage the 
enterprising sender*, for pretty well the whole collection of 


things has been bought up. On New Year's day there was a 
cricket match between the station and the battery, At the first 
innings the station scored 115 against 75. But afterwards the 
fielding became slack, and the gunners, well in practice, walked 
away with the game. To-day the team of Native Christians play 
the Battery. List year the Native Chriatlaus won, hut I have 
not yet heard the result of to-day's match. Our military hunters, 
returning from their shooting-tours, do not givw very bright ac¬ 
count*. No snipe, and but few ducks iu the jhtU* 


Miscellaneous Items. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has reconsidered the invitation of 
tbe Sylhet tea-planters, and now proposes visiting their district 
during the month of February. 

Colonel Cabell has succeeded in inducing some twenty 
Chinamen, belonging to Singapore and Penang, to go back with 
him to the Nicobar* to start the formation of a Chinese settlement. 

AooRRBHi’OVDRNV at the Shevaroys, writing on the 12th instant, 
says;—*' We are having some fine cold weather now, but we want 
a little raiu to ripen the coffee, from the want of which the trees are 
not looking so bright as they should n 

The Secretary for Berar reports that the prospects of the kharif 
crops are favorable, except iu places where th«y have suffered from 
excessive rain. Cholera has appeared in the Akola and Balapore 
taluks. Cattle-diioase prevails in the Bssim district. 

There is a very high mortality amongst cattle in Assam. 
Cattle-disente is responsible to a large extent, but it is Also strongly 
•usffeoted that many healthy animals are poisoned by Ohavnars 
for the sake of their skins, whioh find a ready mat ket at Xezpore, 

Thu ceremony of turning the first sod of the Baroda water-works 
took place at Ajwa, thirteen miles from Baroda, with great e Uit on 
the Sth i us taut. In tbe eveuiug his Highness gave a banquet to 
the European and Native guests, and there was a display of fire, 
works. 

So late as Thursday last, great lumps of hail amalgam were still 
unmelted iu a shady spot close to the office of a lo k al paper at 
Lucknow. This fact is more conclusive than pages of Oesoriptive 
writing, as to the severity of the previous Saturday morning's 
storm. 

Owing to the threatened scarcity in the Bollary district, a sum of 
Re. 10,000 has been planed at the disposal of the Collector for relief 
labor. The Forest Department have also received instructions to 

S ennit the cattle of the district to bo driven iuto the forests on the 
iuruool hills for pasturage. 

On the representation of the Collectors of the Godavari District, 
that the sum of Its. 752-8-0 had been subscribed, and Bm, 429 
more had been promised, Government have sanctioned tr*o grant 
of Its. 500 in aid of the Agricultural Show at Kajamundry, and 
have asked for a report of the result of the exhibition. 

About 300 emigrants will be despatched from Madras in the 
course of the next fortnight to the Mauritius. The ship liuj% of 
(Jochin , whioh returned to Madras a few days ago from the 
Mauritius, after landing the last batch of emigrants from Madras, 
irill probably bo chartered to convey the coolies uyr awaiting 
embarkation. * 

Thb Australasian statistics for the year 1883 have just been 
published. Thu total population of the seven Australasian colonies 
is estimated at 3,012,451, distributed as follows Victoria, 017,310; 
New South Wales, 843,389 ; Queensland, 207,805; South Australia, 
299,012; Western Australia, 31,233 ; Tasmania, 124,350 $ and New 
Zealand, 529,292. 

A contemporary visited the silos constructed by the Commis¬ 
sariat Department at Jellnpahsr, and was agreeably surprised 
to find both sheep and cattle eating the food with a fair amount of 
relish. This muon has, he thinks, been fairly established that silos 
properly constructed oi grafts in good condition during the rains, 
will be found of Value to all stock producers iu th£ cold weather. 

Tim managers of the Batavia Zoological Gardens have applied 
to the Netherlands India Government for a grant of money, in aid 
of a scheme to roar oavriev pigeons for use in war time. The com- 
mander of tbe forces, reporting favourably ou the idea, has re. 
commended a grant of one thousand guilders for the purpose, on 
condition of the authorities Mfog kept fully informed of the pro* 
gross made. 

In the past month the total quantity of tea shipped from Madras 
to Great Britain and Calcutta was 8,600tbs t valued at fts. 8,535, 
The coffee shipments were almost nit, tbe total quantity soui to 
Calcutta being only 24 cwt Ot oi chon* bark ho shipment* 
aggregated ft*. 44,775 for 319 ewt. In the month of November, 

1,1331b*. were shipped from Calcutta, and 13 cwt. from Bey pore. 
The export trade in tobacco and cigniVd* steadily on the increase, 
the shipments last m-nth aggregating 3,0G81b* , valued at fts 2,187. 
Indian condiment* awe shipped to England in large parcels ; last 
month, 112 oases were exported to Great Britain, France, Mel* 
bourne, Now Zealand, &o»» of tbs value of fts, 3,273. 
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Tub Darjeeling correspondent of ft contemporary iaye thftt the 
tea as«oii which ha* jast come to ft close hae been far from success¬ 
ful* Of oourse, one of the chief cause* of poverty of the result* 
was the soaroifcy of rain. The suggestion, however, that this evil 
w being aggravated by the reckless manner in which fore*t and 
jungle have been cleared to make way for new garden*, ia deserving 
of attention. 

A import by a Mr. Van Delden Laeme, on coffee*growing in 
BraBil, is expected to take up about 500 page* of print. To the 
wport there wlU be appended two largo maps of the coffee area in 
Brazil, namely, a geologioal one, prepared at Mr. Laerne's request by 
Professor Derby, a geologist at Rio, and a physical one shewing the 
coffee-growing district* and railway Une* open for traffic therein, on 
the 1st January 1884. 

A series of tide-table* for the river Uooghly for the current 
year at Saugor Island, Diamond Harbour, and Kidderporo, have 
been published by the authority of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council and of the Port Commissioners in Calcutta. They have 
been prepared under the supervision of Major A, W. Bull'd, H, E., 
In charge of the Tidal and Levelling operations under the Survey 
of India, and checked by Mr, E, Roberts, of the Nautical Almauao 
Office in Loudon, 

A movement ha* been set on foot in Tanjore to start an Indus* 
trial School, the result of the efforts made some months ago by 
Mine of the officials and well-to-do landholders of the district, 
Tanjore is famous for its colleges and its high and middle schools. 
From Ait educational point of view the district is, perhaps, the 
most advanced in the presidency. An Industrial School, which, 
we believe, has reoeived the support of tho Collector of the district, 
will, we trust, soon he an accomplished fact. 

On the llth instant the Sutlej river rose, owing to the wiuter 
rains, three feet six inches. The flood swept away one of the sfhftll 
boat-bridges at Ferozepore, and breaohea the large bridge also, 
The rise and heavy flow continued for about twelve hours, when 
the river showed signs of abating. The new tramway embankment, 
under oouefcruetiou by the Sindh, Punjab, and Delhi Railway, was 
slightly damaged ; but beyond tiffs, no other harm waB done. The 
waters have now subsided to their normal height. 

The net amonufcof customs duties collected in Bengal on all 
articles daring the year 1883 84 was R», 2,04,87.365, showing a 
falling off, as compared with the previous year, of Its. 1,63,282, or 
7 per cent. The decline was chiefly due to a decrease of 
Rs, 1,40,473 iu tho export duty on rice, which ie said to have been 
owing to a short crop. There was also a smaller decrease in the 
salt duty, and this also was attributed to the bad harvest through¬ 
out the province which had the effect of checking consumption. 

Although the silk market iu England, at present, is by no 
means in an encouraging condition, we see that au enterprisiuit 
French gentleman at Mauritius Is about to attempt the reaving of 
silk-worms in that island. The idea was first entertained by M. 
DcscroizdJcs, senior, who planted a number of mulberry trees at 
beau Bassic, where his sugar plantations are, and as these trees 
have now grown to a considerable size, the present proprietor is 
about to import eggs from Japan, aud io oomroouce the manufac¬ 
ture oi Bilk, 

A correspondent calls our Attention to the fact that Mr. 
RustomjiC Manackjec is not the only Parsec capitalist who Is 
sucoessmlly turning his attention to agriculture. Tits wasteland 
In the Pauoh Mahals, to which we referred in our review of Mr. 
Doeabhoy Framjee’a ** History of the Parses#,” has been brought 
under cuJtivltio.j not by Mr. Mauaokjte, but by Mr. Ardeshar 
Dalai, of Bronco, whose enterprise, as we recorded some mouths 
since, has been cordially recognised by Mr. Shepherd, the Com¬ 
missioner of the Northern Division. 

A taesR was recently read before tho Port Louie Society of 
Arts, describing the results of a first experiment iu the manufacture 
of quinine, which had resulted in the production of 279 grains of 
quinine and 60 grains of cinchcuidiue from 2 &lbs, of bark, the 
variety of which was not stated Having regard to the great 
prevalence of fever in Mauritius at certain seasons, and to tho fact 
that a yearly sum of about Rs. 1,10,000 is expended iu tho pur- 
chuae of home-made quinine, it is proposed to carry on tho manu¬ 
facture on ft larger scale. It was stated that tho Mauritius cin- 
ohcua trees are subject to a disease caused by au insect, hut unless 
they are very ffr gone, the diseased part may be removed and the 
insect taken out. The cavity is then covered with moss, and has 
to be kept damp for some days. The nature of the Insect did not 
transpire, _ 


Tub amount of Indian tea exported from Calcutta in December 
was 7 157,7961b*-> a# against 8,587^01 U. in December 1883, and 
6 764 V'TIW in 1882, The exports to Great Britain from 1 st May 
to 31st December were 50,. 95, i801bs», and in the correspond lug 
periods for the two previous years they were 47,397,2471b*. and 
42 jpjj ftgiibs. To Australia and New Zealaud we exported 
27 j 454 H 1 S. in December lust, and 848,9721b*. from l*t May to 
31st December. For America in December’ the corresponding 
figures were 12,0561ba, and 6l,104tb*. The total exports from 
1 st May to 31st December wete w 1,942,3451 b*„ ft» against 
47*956,20616*. in 1883, and 43,252,6091b#, iu 1882. In spite, 
therefore, of the fact that tho half-yearly exports to the Australian 
Colonic* were far short of the amount despatched in 1882 
(2,251,0fl2lbs.), the trade as ft Whole shows a very considerable 
advance, 


As a relief measure to sugar planters in Netherlands India, the 
Governor-General hae passed an ordinance to be in force for one year, 
enabling them to hypothecate their growing crop*. It la, however, 
generally held in Batavia that to nave the planters from ruin, the 
native population dependent on the sugar estates from impoverish- 
went, and the estate* themselves, when sold off for debt, from 
pawing into the hands of Chinese, this enactment should be 
followed by others securing sugar-growers exemption from taxation, 
and lowering railway freight rate. 


The yield of apples this year in the New England States is 
enormous, if not wholly unprecedented, The Boston Oo>nmrcufa*r* 
BuUttin affirms that farmers hardly know what to do with the 
great crop at their disposal. England is the only market outside 
the States to which the immense supply cau be sent, and hither 
will come all that oan be profitably shipped. Many orchards are 
said to yielded 500 barrels eaoh, and one farmer ha* produced 700 
barrel* of•Baldwins/ There are some counties in which the crop 
is quite small, and in others it is hardly worth gathering, but the 
cause r»f these exceptional instance* of failure is not stated. So 
much of the supply of apples as oannot find a market in the 
nature! state will be converted Into aider and vinegar, of which 
the prices are expected to be very low. Good 1 Baldwins * wero 
being sold in Boston, at latest mail dates, at 6 s. per barrel for ex¬ 
port. Up to the 25th October this season the shipment* of apples 
from Boston, New York, and Montreal had reached 152,640 
barrel*. Never before have the exports been so heavy at that 
date. 

Year after year the State Fish Commissioner* of Wisconsin 
and other States have freely stocked the waters of the lakes with 
young whltefiah. Yet year by year the catch of whitefish 
diminishes uutil now the extermination of this valuable speoiee of 
food is threatened. Where do the whitefish go to ? The answer 
is not hard to find. Exhaustive experiments have been made and 
have proved that the artificial stocking of the lakes through the 
medium of State fish hatcheries is iu itself successful. Healthy 
young fish by the millions—and more whitefish than fish of other 
varieties—have been deposited in Lake Michigan, and in spite of 
any adverse natural conditions, they have lived and thriven, But 
experiments have proved, too, that whitefish are exceptionally 
tend r ; and unlike many other and hardier varieties, they hug 
close to the shore, where the water is shallow and warm. These 
shallow reaches of the lake from Chicago to Buffalo are almost 
literally lined by trap nets, set by the dweller* along shore, In 
such nets, with fish of larger size, the partially grown whitefish 
are oaught. When the no s are palled up these latter are taken 
out and—not preserved for food, but—thrown back into the water 
dead, being too small for ubo. Thus thousands upon thousands 
are killed every year on almost every mile of shore line along the 
lakes Here, then, is the reason why the food stock of delicate 
whitefish In the lakes is not Increased, but rather steadily diminish¬ 
ed year after year. There must be law, and the rigid enforcement 
of law, prohibiting the use of trap nets, or the fis i supply of the 
great lakes will be exterminated. The law to be effective must 
be a law of Congress also, for no State law and no combination of 
laws by different States adjacent to the lakes can meet the 
case. 


Selections. 


ON THE QUALITY OF CREOSOTE SUITABLE FOR 
PROTECTING HOP-POLES, WOOD FENCES, Ac., 
AGAINST DECAY, 


By Dr. Augustus Vorlcker, F.R.S., Consulting Chemist 
to the Society. 

Commercial creosote, a dark-brown thiokish liquid, strongly 
smelling of carbolic add, has been used for yean past, as is 
well known, with much success, for protecting from deoay hop- 
poles, stakes, and wooden railings, which, being made from 
young, and more or less immature or green wood, enter into 
decay, and become rotten and useless, after a few years, especially 
on naturally stiff and imperfootly drained land. 

The oreosoting process has been found so effioaclous that it 
has almost completely superseded the older plans of Impregnating 
wood with corrosive sublimate, as in Ryan's process, or with 
sulphate of copper, sulphate of iron, chloride of zluo, or other 
metallic salts. 

Recently, however, several complaints have reached me re¬ 
specting the quality of creosote with which my correspondents 
were being supplied, The oreosoting liquid, it was alleged, 
when applied exactly iu the same manner as in former years, 
entirely failed to protect hop-poles against decay ; and Mr. F, 
de Lauue, to whom the merit is due of having used crude com¬ 
mercial creosote for preserving timber more than ft dozen yean 
j ago with great euccess, and of having iutrodupod this protecting 
liquid to the notice of farmers in his article in the journal of this 
Society, vol. xvUl., part I., p, 259, goes so far as to say that, 
1 according to his recent experience, wood impregnated with 
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creosote supplied to him a year or two ago became rotten more 
rapidly than be believes it would have been had it not been 
subjected to the ereosotlng process, 

Mr. de Laune's experience iu past years, of having creosoted 
wood with entire success, compared with his recent failures, 
presents strong presumptive evidence of the quality of commercial 
creosote having become deteriorated of late years, iu some cases 
to au extent such as to make it unsuitable for the preservation 
of hop-poles, wooden railings, Ac. 

Unfortunately, we possess no analytical data upon which 
a reliable opinion can be based respecting the quality of the 
ereosotlng liquid which too or twelve years ago, Aud even earlier, 
had been used most satisfactorily. It is therefore impossible to 
swdpake a comparison of the chemical composition of the creosote 
used in former years with great success, with that supplied in 
reoenfc years, and alleged to be altogether inefficacious as a means 
of protecting timber against decay. 

The liquid used for creosotiug timber, known commercially 
as creosote, is a fluid possessing a highly complex and variable 
composition. 

It is obtained from coal-tar, which, according to the kind of 
coal from which it is produced, yields the following products on 
distillation at a temperature rising to about 700° F.— 

J. Pitch, remaining behind iu the retort on distillation, aud 
constituting the largest proportion of the products of distidation. 

2. Naphtha, or benzol, the most volatile of the cpal-tar con¬ 
stituents. 

3. Ammonlacal liquor, which always mechanically adheres to, or 
is mixed with, the more specific tur-produots of commercial coal-tar, 

4. Light and heavy oils of tar. 

Tho latter amount to from 20 to 30 i er cent of the coal-tar, 
and constitute the creosoting liquor which is used for preserving 
timber. 

Commercial creosote, in other words, is the portion of coal- 
tar which comes over on distillation between the temperature of 
about 350* F. and that of 760° F. It has a highly complex and 
variable composition. 

Amongst its constituents may bo mentioned : phenol, or carbolic 
add; cresol, or cresyllo acid, closely allied iu character to 
phenol; naphthaline ; light tar-oils, passiug over on distillation 
at a temperature of about 000° F. ; heavy tar-produote which 
remain behind in the retort at that temperature, viz , pyrene, 
chrysene, leuooliue, cryptMiue, pyridine, acridine, and other 
organic bases which occur iu minute quantities in commercial 
creosote. 

The products of distillation of the liquid employed for oreosot- 
iug wood are heavier than water, whilst the distillation products 
of animal and vegetable oils and fats, such as bone-oil. palm- 
oil, cotton-seed oil, resin-oil, and also whale-oil, have a lighter 
specific gravity than water,. 

Carbolic and aresylio acid, distinguished for their powerful 
antiseptic properties, were until recently regarded as the most 
valuable constituents of creosoting liquids, and are still held by 
•wmo of the highest chemioal authorities as the chief consti¬ 
tuents upon which the efficacy of commercial creosote as a 
preserver of timber mainly depends. 

't his generally received opinion has been called iu question 
l>y Mr. Boulton, of the firm of Burt, Boulton, und Hayward, the 
well known tar-distillers, who, iu a paper read quite recently 
before the members of the Institution of Civil Engineers, on the 
str> ugth of oertaiu practical experiments, a long experience, and 
the testimony of several chemical experts, endeavoured to 
show that the efficacy of tar-aolds, as antiseptics, has been over¬ 
rated at the expense of the more stable and enduring properties ; 
of the tai-oils. At the same time Mr. Boulton admits that the 1 
percentage of tar-aolds in the creosote to be used remains a 
contested matter of opinion. 

Notwithstanding all that has lately been said and written in 
favour of Mr. Boulton's view, it appears to me a hazardous 
proceeding to rely on tho efficacy of a creosoting liquid which 
ooutaius as little as 3, 4, or even 5 per cent of crude carbolic 
acid. 

In preserving old, well-matured timber, such as is used for 
railways sleepers, and is lets liable to perish than young immature 
wood used for railings, hop-poles, and light wooden structures, 
creosote, which is comparatively poor iu crude CHrbotic and 
oresylio acid, but which is rich In heavy tar-oils, I can conceive 
may be quite efficacious in preserving such old timber j bat 
when we nave to deal with young immature wood, full of sap, 
I do not think a creosoting liquid, containing as little crude 
‘carbolic acid as I have fouud in creosote recently purchased, can 
be relied upon for its power of preventing the decay of hop-poles 
for a reasonable number of years. # 

• Creosote, suitable for preserving hop-poles or wooden fenoes, 
in my judgment, should contain not leas than 10 p«r cent of 
crude carbolic and aresylio abbl; and if the percentage of 
these tar-acids rises above 10 per cent, tbe creosote wul bo 
all the better for the purpose of protecting the poles against 
decay. 

Iu a sample of commercial creosote sent to me for analysis a 
short time ago, 1 found no less than 1476 per cent of aminouiaoal 
water, 

Tins sample, on distillation up to (HO* F. t yielded only 36 08 
per cent of products volatile at that temperature, including only 
4J per cent of crude carbolic acid. The ammoniacal liquor, 
amounting to 14} per cent, Is most objectionable ; and 4£ pet cent 
of crude tar-acids appears to me insufficient to neutralise the 
effect in the sap of young wood of those oonstitueuts which cause 
iu wet ground its rapid decay If unprotected, There can be 
little or no doubt that a cieosotfng liquor of tbe character of 
this sample Is altogether unsuitable for the purpose for which 
It wo* ussdi 


Not quite so bad, hut still auy thing but good creoBotJOa^ 
were two other samples, recently purchased by hop-grovf^ 
Kent, These samples contained respectively of — 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


Distillate from boUintr point to a tempera¬ 
ture of 61Q ,J Fahr ... 

Including— 

Crude Carbolic acid 

Specific gravity of creosote at tiff Fahr.,. 


30 08 

3 per cent. 
1*102 


61*75 

4 per cent. 
1*103 


I fear, under the name of creosote, tarry liquors are often sold 
to hop-growers which are not worth much, if anything, for pro- 
tecting hop-poles against premature decay ; and I would strongly 
urge upon farmers who are in the habit of creosoting wood, not 
to boy any creosote unless it is guaranteed of a well-defined 
quality. 

The crown agen's of the Colonies, the War Office, and pro¬ 
bably other Government Offices, in entering into contracts for 
the supply of creosote, issue specifications to govern the quality 
of supplies of creosoting liquors. Tar distillers and dealers in 
creosoting liquors surely ought to kuow what they are selling, 
aud farmers will do well to insist upon being supplied with 
oreosoting liquor of a guaranteed quality. I would suggest tho 
following specification, the Adoption of whioh, I believe, would 
place dealings in creosoting Honors on a more satisfactory foot- 
ing, and remedy the complaints whioh have lately been made 
respecting the bad qualities of creosote. 

Specification to govern the quality of supplies of Oreosoting Liqnor, 

1. The liquor must be free from tho admixture of any oil or 
other substanoes not obtainable from the distillation of coal, at 
temperatures between about 350* F- and 760* F. 

2. It must yield from 65—70 per oent of products whou 
distilled from its boiling point to 610* F. 

3. By repeated agitation with successive portions of a solu¬ 
tion of caustic soda of spec, gravity 1*125 (25° Twaddell) the 
distillate most yield not less than 10 per oent of crude carboUo 
and cresyllo acid (orude coal-tar acids). 

4. The oreosoting liquor shall aontaiu not less than 29, nor 
more than 30, per cent*of constituents that do not distil over at 
a temperature of 610° F. 

5. It should t ecome completely fluid when raised to a tem¬ 
perature of about 95* F., audiernaiu so on cooling down tea 
temperature of 85* F. 

6. The specific gravity of the liquor must uot be less than 1,035, 
and not more than 1,065, water being 1,000, at a temperature of 
80* F. 


PRODUCTS OF CANADA AND THE NORTH¬ 
WEST. 


An exhibition of animal, vegetable, and mineral products of the 
North-Western Territory, particularly of the land lying directly 
to the west of Manitoba, Is now opoa at 35, George-street, 
Edinburgh, under tho auspices of the Canada and North-West 
Land Company. One of the features of tho exhibition is a large 
distinctly-marked map, showing the enormous extent^ of the 
possessions aud the localities from which many of the exhibits 
i have been taken. The samples of cereals shown are obviously 
the produce of rich and fertile soil, and quite eqgal A appearance 
to that grown on the finest British fields, The wheat, which 
I consists of white Russian aud Scotch grain, is admirable In colour 
and solid in kernel. Tho latter, which is very extensively culti¬ 
vated, is a favourite variety with Manitoban agriculturists, the 
laud bearing as many as seven or eight successive crops without 
manure; while timothy grass, specimens of whioh are also shown, 
grown for a few years give the land sufficient rest to enable 
farmers to put it again under wheat. The samples of barley, 
'oats, peas, and beans are also solid and bright in appearance, 
peas and beans being specially good. The land npon which those 
and wheats are growo is either clay or sandy loam, the richness 
of which is abundantly testified by tbe fine quality and weight 
of the grain. Another proof of the fertility of the soil is the 
enormous size of roots, such as mAngola, jfersnips, carrots, 
potatoes, Ac., it la capable of producing without the aid of 
manures or any artificial stimulants. The potatoes exhibited Are 
very large in size, and apparently good in quality, An ordinary 
yield of potatoes in Manitoba is said to range from 250 to 300 
bushels per acre. Turnips, mangel-wurzel, beet, squash, aud 
similar vegetables attain laffffe proportions, and the specimens 
exhibited are said to he of the average size, Of the grasses 
which cover the prairies and marshes, growing four to eight 
feet high, aud most of whioh are relished by stock, 
there are numerous specimens j while the mineral products of the 
country, consisting of coal, gold hewing quartz, asbestos, aud 
other valuable materials, are represented. Altogether the display, 
enhanced by a large variety of magnificent photographs of 
objects of interest to be seen front the Canadian Pacific 
Railway® which runs almost its entire length through the land 
of tbe company* is highly creditable, and, uuder the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. !♦ Bonny, agent, 668 Main-street, Winnipeg, is 
naturally attracting a good deal of attention -iVorfk Hrititn 
Agttcmrtit* 
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FORECAST OF THK 1885 LINSEED CROP IN THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


This following forecast of the outturn of the 1885 Linseed crop in 
the Central Provinces is just published by the Officiating Director of 
Agriculture t—The reports of six districts are stUl outstanding 
although duo in my office by January 5th, but I think it better to 
make no further delay on their account, although they include the 
districts of Nagpur and Raipur which are perhaps the two most 
Important linseed producers in the Provinces. 

2. The district reports are on the whole very favourable, 
Linseed is sown throe weeks earlier than wheat, and did not 
therefore suffer to the same extent as wheat from the early 
cessation of the monsoon rains. It is reported from two districts 
that there is a decrease lu area owing to the ground having 
become too hard for sowing, but this is a great deal more than 
counterbalanced by a general increase resulting from linseed 
having encroached on land ordinarily sown with wheat, and also 
from its having been sown on land which bore kbarif crops during 
the preceding monsoon month*, but which, owing to the excessive 


[ rain, failed to give produce. There Ss also a steady annual biorease 
iu the area under linseed owing to the active demand for it. Puj 
export of linseed is, next to that of wheat, the most important 
feature in the export traffic of these Provinces, and cultivation is 
steadily responding to the demand of the Bombay market. The 
increase in Jinseed cultivation is especially marked to districts such 
ae Nagpur, in which much of the soil?* not of sufficient depth for 
the produce of wheat, and where the growth of linseed is 
increasing at the expeuae of the cotton and the millet crops. It 
does not seem extravagant to assume an increase of at least 10 per 
cent in the linseed area of the current year. 

8 The proepeots of tha standing crop are also satisfactory. 
Rain was muoh wanted for it a month ago, and in some places t he 

K * 1 s were beginning to wither. But ralu has now very generany • 
and the crop has immensely beaefltted. A little harm Uae 
resulted in the Raipur district from the ten days of cloudy weather 
at tho end of December, whioh have been prejudicial to tho proper 
fertilization of the Bowers, but after making allowance for this, a 
full crop may be expected in Ealpur as well as In Bilaspur ; and the 
reports from other district* show that prospects are very nearly, if 
not quite, up to the average throughout the Provinces. 


District. 

Percentage by 
which the area 
under linseed ex¬ 
ceeds ( + ) or fall* 
short of (—) that 
of previous year. 

Explanation of difference in area. 

Saugor 

—12 

Excessive rain prevented preparation of 
land during monsoon, 

Datnoh 

4*25 

Linseed has been largely sown In place 
of wheat, since the land could not be 
sufficiently well ploughed for wheat, 
owing to the heavy mo»3oon rain. 

Jubbulpur 


No return received. 

Mandla 

+81 

Area has been increased, consequent on 
Increase in demand for linseed. 

Sconi 

+ 2 

Nareinghpur. 

—15 

The monsoon rains ceased early, and 
the ground hardened before the whole 
area could be sown. 

Hoshaugabad ... 

+ 9 

The area shows a considerable increase 
in two tahslls. owing to the Inorease 
in the demand for linseed. 

Nimar 

+ 50 

i Land on which the autumn crops were 
ruined by heavy rain, has been re- 
ploughed and sown with linseed. 

Linseed has encroached upon wheat, 

' owing to the peculiarities of the last 
monsoon season. 

Betul 

+ 6 

Cbhindwara 

4 4 

Linseed has been sown on land on which 
cotton had been spoilt in the preceding 
monsoon. It has also encroached on 
wheat, 

Wardha 

... 

No return received 

Nagpur 

... 

No return received. 

Chanda ... 


No return received. 

Bbaudara 


Balaghat 

— 8 

Owing to the early cessation of the mon¬ 
soon rains some land could not be sown. 

Raipur V... 

... 

No return received. 

Bilaepur ...< 

‘ +10 

Area increasing in consequence of in¬ 
crease In demand. 

Sambalpar 

... 

No return received. 


Estimated out 
[turn in annas per] 
rupee taking 12 
annas to repre¬ 
sent an average 
out-turn. 


Reasons fob estimate, 


10 | Had not rain recently fallen, the pros¬ 

pects would uot have boon nearly so 
favourable. 

10 I The recent rain has iu places been in¬ 
sufficient 


12 | Crop appears very healthy. A little 

more rain would do good. 

10 | Growth has been checked by lack of 

moisture at germination time, owing 
j to early o<*ssation of monsoon rains. 

12 ! The or*p is promUiug well, but the total 

outturn will he diminished by the de¬ 
crease in area. 

9 ; The late rain has been very beneficial. 


11 

10 

10 


The December rain has proved generally 
very beneficial. 

Before the late rains the crop had begun 
to wither. 

Tbe late rain has been very seasonable. 


'~8 


Laok of rain lias injured the crop. 


11 


Cloudy weather is injuring the flowers. 


16 


The crop is in excellent condition, and 
unless damage is done by frost or 
insects, the outturn will bo above aver¬ 
age. 


* 


THE INCUBATION STAGR AND SPREAD OF 
GLANDERS. 


Will you oblige me with some information on glanders, as I 
have been unfortunate enough to have four horses shot with that 
disease iu six weeks T I wish particularly to kuow how long the 
disease may remafain the system without showing itself, whether 
it occurs spuntanedttely, and whether in the early stages there is 
any curative treatment ?— Essex.— [Glanders, like rabies and some 
other auim&l poisons, has an irregular and somewhat protracted 
period of Incubation. When glanderous matter is Introduced 
directly into tbe home’s body by inoculation, iu effwots are pro 
duoed Usually within seven days, and are of a pronounced and 
violent type. When the ass is subjd&ed to such inoculation, the 
glanders’symptoms follow still more rapidly, and with greater 
Souteuess. It is obviously difficult in many cases to determine the 
exact date at Which sound horses have contrioted the foul 
disorder from effected subjects worked, stabled, fed, or watered 
with them. Cases are recorded where the preliminary shiver- 
lag* elevated temperature, and disturbed temperature, charac¬ 
teristic of acute attacks, have been observed withiu ten days 
after the annual, previously in sound health, bad been in 
oontact with a glanderod or farcied subject. More frequently, 
however, tbe Incubation stage extends to three or four weeks, 
and in some instances to double that period, The Incubation stage 
in this, a# in other disorders, Is doubtless also modified by the 
amount and virulence of the contagion, end by the state d the 


! animal receiving it. There is much difference iu the power whioh 
different horses exhibit of resisting the glanderous poison. Home 
with impunity live for years in foul stables amidst chronic cases of 
farcy, which is merely glanders affecting the external glands and 
vessels, and even with glandered subjects coudemued from tho 
next standing. Foul air, bad food, bard work, reducing diseases 1 
such as diabetes and influenza, and other depressing causes, are 
great predjsponents of glanders j but it is doubtful whether any 
suoh insanitary conultionB actually produce glanders, or. In others 
words, whether it over ooeurs spontaneously. The consensus 
alike of scientific and practical Observation point to glanders, as 
well os its milder external form of farcy, being determined 
; only by the epecifio virus. This will appear more obvious, 

1 when it is considered how widely distributed tbe germs of 
the disorder stilt are, in spite of tbe Contagious Ditea*es 
(Animals) Act of 1878, and the increasing precautions certainly 
taken by horse-owner* to Isolate suspicious oases. In most 
j towns, amongst the hardest worked and worst housed horses, there 
still continue cases of chronic farcy, whioh, although sometimes 
ourabl*, produce acute glanders, not only by inoculation, but by 
disseminating from their discharges particulate germs, which may 
| develop acute glandens. lu-considerable studs of hard-worked 
animals there are, moreover, not ttn frequently, suspicious subjects 
with intermittent or ohronio nasal discharge, and which, although 
quito free of the ulcerated natal membrane, are really gUudered, 
and prove disseminators of the disease. Still another uxuuspeoted 
source of the virus are horses with glanderous tubercles lu the air 
passages, producing ohronio eougb, and perhaps some thrtftlestnert 
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Crop and Weather Report. 


Letters to the Editor. 


IFon THR WlBK ENDING THIS 2lSt JANUARY, 1885.] 

Gena'tU Rtmarki, —Itain ba* ♦alien in Hind ard in »*'me districts in tho 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, bxnj d. and in the Central 
Provinces. There has been slight rain *ltn it* fcU Ceutr . udia and 
Rajpootano Stales. Bain fell in some . -at' : ’■ n Bengal 

Agrioultural prospoote continue ? .»f .'puged since last week 

In Madras general prospects ■ * x,\ .teltory and Auante^oj-e. 

where the standing crops ai . pi r condition, in Mysore, '*tcopt i 
tho Tumkur district, iitaM" , "*> * condition. In Cep*^ io 

paddy crop has b? »oa rv* 1 on - i l in? is apj reaching 

eocupletic ; the out tu/a goue r * tl e eatfma a. 

In Bombay the prosper •* are gocu e *a wH 1 ; -v two 

places, Brinking-w&te***na t .reecaroou vi 

In the Berars, Hydorp^d, fV, e Ira) India, a.x ] ..jpootana States, 
*.g.*ouUuraI prospect# ie fa-ourable. 

In tl North*Wet Provinces, Oudh and P’injab, the standing 
crops are in g^od condition an**„ ** 0 ty ,*» are generally —»y good. 

Seasonable wreathe* ^rewn* in the Centra) Pron.. ana prospects 
continue ^vou* ' 'e. 

. In Beh w ,l the rain rt th* past w : has been beneficial to the *'aM 
crouB which or* generally doing well. Harming ot {man paJdy and 
outtr *of sugarcane continue, and uastard *nu ore be'ng gathered 
in some places, la Assam crop pro *eoH are good, aud in British 
Burnish fair. 

Cholera is abating in Coimbatore, bat in Tanjoro, Madura, and 
Malabar the mortality Is still high. Elsewhere in the country the public 
health is generally fair or good. 

Prices are falling in the North-Western Provinoes and Oudh and in tho 
Punjab. 

Madras. —General prospects fair, except in parts of Bellary and 
Aoantapore. 

Bombay .—Bain in parts of Sindh ; cotton in parts of Hyderabad and 
other orops in parts of Shikarpore injured by rain and frost; rabi pros* 
pacts good except in parts of Kaladgi and Bolgaum; ootton suffering 
from blight in pa*ts of Oharwor ; scarcity of fodder in four talnkns of 
Dherwar and two of Kaladgi, and of drinking water in two talukos of 
Bharwar; cholera in parts of six districts ; few, small-pox, and cattle- 
disease continue in parts of several districts. 

Bmgal .—Some vain fell, benefiting the rabi crops which are generally 
doing well; mustard aqd lalai are being gathered in some places ; 
harvesting of asm paddy on low lands is still going on in many dis¬ 
tricts ; cutting of sugarcane continues; prices of food.graius are almost 
stationary ; cases of cholera are still reported from many districts and 
small-pox from several, otherwise public health good. 

A*.-IE, P. and Oadh.—Thore was slight rain but beneficial during the 
week; hail in eome places \ *th inconsiderable damage ; crops are 
fiourishing, and prospects excellent; tho paddy crop promises well ; 
markets are well supplied and prices tend to fall. 

JbMyafr.—Fever nearly disappeared in the Umballa district ; health 
and crop prospects of the rest of the province good. 

Central Provinm. —Weather seasonable ; rain reported from northern 
districts ; prospects continue favourable ; hgaltfa generally good ; but 
catile-disaase again reported from Raipore ; prices steady. 

British BumaA.— Cholera severe in Akyab and Brume, alight in 
Baaseto, Tavoy, Hensada, Kyoukphyu, Sondoway, and Tbongwa j elee- 
where public health, and health of cattle good ; crop prospects C*ir. 

Assam.— Weather wet; prospects ot sugarcane and mustard good; 
salt dhan nearly harvested; district healthy. 

AfyjQrs and Coory.—Paddy orop nearly harvested ; a little coffee re¬ 
mains to be pick ed^ out-turn short and in most oascs>elow estimate; food 
grains show a tendency to rise, the market being affected by that of 
Mysore. 

Serar and Hyderabad.-*Weather dear and cool; cotton-picking 
continues; bharif being rapid ; raM crops progressing favourably; wheat 
72 , and iowtri 28 seers per rupee, , 

Centred India itess.^Weather clear and cooler j slight min during 
the week ; health good; prospects of rabi crops and cpium favourable. 

4^cetomb-*Waather seasonable; prospect# favourable j prices 
steady 1 health good* 


PLANTAIN FIBRE. 


TO THIS XDJTOR, 

Sir-,—I have read with great interest the Government reports 
anent the late competitive examination of the fibre-extracting 
maomnery in the columns of the Indian Agriculturist, However, 
1 am a little disappointed at the result so far, as nothing satis¬ 
factory appears to have come out of it, regarding the extraction 
of fibre from the plantain stems. 

On this side of the country, wc scarcely come across that moist 
and humid climate that so welt agrees with the fibrous plants, and 
hence it is that its cultivation is very much restricted here. 
However, whero these is a good market, we find the plantain 
numbering as one of the local garden crops. This is the case 
throughout too whole country, being cultivated in some places to 
suoh an enormous extent, that it is worth while to devote some 
atteution to manufacture of fibre from its stems. 

Hoping to he further enlightened in this direction through the 
columns of your valuable journal, 

. AN INQUIRER. 

Bombay, January 28, 1685. 


Editorial Notes. 


It will surprise a great many of our readers to learn that 
what is popularly known as lead pencil, is no lead pencil after 
all, aud there has been none for the past fifty years. There 
was a time when the industry was yet in its iufanoy, and a 
spiracle of lead, cut out of a bar or sheet, sufficed to make some 
sort of marks on white paper or some rougher material. The 
name of lead-pencil was derived from the old notion that the 
products of the Cumberland mines, were lead, instead of what 
it was, vis., plumbago, or graphite, a earbonajp of iron, capable 
of leaving a lead-coloured mark. Witlb the original 14 lead ’’ 
pencil made direct from the mines of Cumberland, it was 
necessary to wet the point, or it would not impart a black 
colour to the material on which it was used- But since it has 
become a manufacture the lead pencil is adapted, by various 
marks, to each particular design. There are different grades 
of hardness from the three H.'s, that may be sharpened to 
a needle point, to the three B’g that are almost as soft as wax 
and make a broad mark. Between these two extremes there are 
a number cf graduations that serve all conveniences and all 
purposes for which a lead pencil is used. These different 
hardness axe regulated by taking the otfginal carbonate and 
grinding it, and mixing it with a fine quality of clay in varying 
proportions, regard being hod to the purpose to which the 
I pencil is to be applied. The compounds are thoroughly mixed ; 

I the mass is squeezed through dies tp forwfaad size it, is dried, 

I and encased in its wooocnvelope. 

i . v 

It is an admitted fact that the greats discoveries of modem 
times have been made by men who have not only had the 
patience to Carry on experiments, but also the leisure to prose¬ 
cute their investigations, and above all, personal liberty, which 
is in faet the tine qua non of great achievements. But there 
have appeared, from time to time in the world’s history, men 
who have been able, in spite of almost insurmoamtable diffi¬ 
culties, to mike discoveries that may be said to have conferred 
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a lasting benefit on mankind. Even the isolation of a prison 
cell fail to damp the energy of men who are bent on carrying 
out their purpose. Of such a stamp was the political prisoner 
Hammerer, the inventor of lucifer matches, who perfected the 
idea in 1633, within the walls of a state prison. He was a 
native of. Ludwidaburg, and when sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment at Hohewtsperg, he was fortunate enough to 
attract the notice and to gain the favour of an old officer in 
^ charge of the prison! who, finding he was studying chemistry, 
permitted him to set up a small laboratory in his celt. In those 
days the steeping system was in use, which consisted in dipping 
splinters of wood, with sulphur At the ends, into a chemical 
fluid in order to produce a flame, If the fluid was fresh, the 
result was satisfactory, but as it lost its efficacy after a time, 
there was no general disposition to adopt it in preference to 
the old-fashioned system of using flint and stf»el, and it wan 
with a view to remedying this obvious defect, and improving on 
it that Hammerer undertook his researches. Of course, in the 
beginning, failures were inseparable, but Hammerer was not 
a man to be daunted by temporary check* or disappoint¬ 
ment*. He devoted hi* heart and soul to the work before him. 
H > commenced experimenting with phosphorus, and just before 


Export*, 

1878. 

187# 

1880. 

Sea 

... *06 

♦04 

•02 

Land 

... 173 

17*8 

28*1 

Total 

...17*36 

1m 

"28M2 

Now deducting the latter figuies from the former, the balance 
left is what may be termed home consumption of the silk manti- 

factors : for 1878, it is 32 

lakhs ; for 

1879, 60*6 lakhs, and 

for 1880, S7-8 

lakhs. But 

in the raw silk the annual 


average of the home consumption as shewn above is two 
lakhs, and the conclusion the correspondent, Mr. Manuel, 
arrives at is, “ that the total annual average value of 
silk, raw and manufactured, consumed in this proviuce 
during the years from 1878 to 1880 amounts to the sum of 
nearly 40 lakhs of rupees.” It appears that he had suggested 
the idea to some people in Bombay, and supplied them with 
these figures, for he says that some of the mills there have sent 
manufactured articles to Burmah, “ displacing, to the extent of 
the shipment*, that which used to be obtained from the United 
Kingdom.” His opinion, aud he is thoroughly competent to 
speak on the subject, is that there is not a province in all Iudia 
that consumes so much silk as Burmah. 


completing his term of imprisonment, he discovered the right 
mixture, and kindled the first match by rubbing it against the 
wall of hi* cell. On being T-leas^d he commenced manufactur¬ 
ing in <*tche*, But, unfortunately, there whs n*» piteut law in 
those day*, by which his rights could be secured, mid before 
long he had the mortification to find a well-deserved fortune 
slipping out of hi* hands; for Austrian and other chemist* 
analyzed the composition, and imitations began making their 
appearance. Two years ’ater, that is, in 1835, the German 
SUtes prohibited the us* of these matches, as they were con¬ 
sidered dangerous. They were then made in England, and 
exported to the continent when these regulations were 
withdrawn, but too late to be of any benefit to the inventor, 
who became a lunatic, and died in the mad-house of his native 
town in 1857. 


Ak article in a Burmah paper on the probable failure 
of the rice crop iu that proviuce, has given rise to some 
discussion oil the danger to bo apprehended by the pro¬ 
ductive power of the land. Various suggestions have been 
made to the local Agricultural Department on the subject. 
Some are for introducing the cultivation of jute, others of 
wheat, sugarcane, &c., Ac. A correspondent, however, is of 
opinion that no product promises so much as silk, and it 
is surprising no one has devoted his attention to it. “ The 
country,” he says, i( abounds in it—wild and cultivated; 
its quality is secqpd to none in the universe aud its cultivation 
is easy,” aud that as tfce trade of the province is expanding, aud 
that the expansion is based on sound principles, he sees no reason 
why the cultivation of silk should not be persevered in. He 
shows by statistics that the imports of the article by sea and 
land, for the three official years ending 1879-80, were by sea 
in 1878-9, 9 lakhs, in 1879, ll'fl lakhs, and in 1880, 13*6 lakhs; 
by land they were *4, ‘3, aud '33 lakhs in three years. It 
appears that silk is not exported by sea, but by land the exports 
lor &e same period were 8*4, 10*9 artd 9*7 ; calculating the 
consumption within the province itself 1*04,1*07 and 4 20 lakhs 
respectively in each year, the figures give some idea of the needs 
of British Burmah in*raw silk. The annual average during 
that period is two lakhs, but“ two lakhs,” says the writer, “ is I 
only a part ol the capacity of the country lor the consumption I 
of r&w silk.” A large quantity is manufactured locally. In the 
towns and villages of Protne, Thamwgjdy, Bassein, Thyetmyo, 
Shoaygyeen, and Toungoo there are 3,000 breeders who raise 
worm There are said to be 900 dealers in silk in fibre, and 
about 3,000 persons are engaged in converting the fibre, locally 
manufactured and imported, into cloth. The same authority 
gjv*s the following figures of the imports aud exports by 
«rfaa»d land of silk manufactured during the period above 


referred to 

Import^ 

tfetal 


1878. 

1879. 

1830. 

, 3 9*2 

60*4 

40* 

. 10*7 

16*6 

n* 

~$T 

*67*0 

"•P* - 


The average area under wheat iu India in ordinary years, 
according to n recent estimate, is about 20,000,000 acres, and 
the average gross production is nearly 7,000,000 tous. Of this 
area 18,000,000 acres, or 9/13th«, lieju the four British Provinces 
of the Punjab, the N >rtli-WHstern Provinces and Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, aud Bombay. During the last year a 
system of monthly forecasts of the condition and prospects of 
the wheat crop was tentatively started in these four Provinces, 
and reports for the mouths of November and December have 
mow been received. In the Punjab the sowings are above the 
average, aud prospects are considered excellent. The area 
under crop is estimated at 7J million acres, the average area 
being 6j millions. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
the November forecast was exceptionally favourable. An 
area of 5$ million acres had been sown against an Average of 
5 million acres, the seed had germinated well owing to the 
late October rains, and a bumper crop was predicted. The 
December forecast, however, is less favourable, as owing to 
the entire absence of winter rains the young crop has somewhat 
suffered. t( If moderate rain falls in Janu Ary,” the report states 
*• the crop will still be above the average." Rain has fallen iu 
the Province within the last few days, so that the present pros¬ 
pects of the crop are somewhat better than appears from the 
December report. In the Central Provinces, owing to the 
early cessation of the monsoon rains,, a smaller area than usual 
has been sown with wheat. The average area of recent rains 
has been nearly 4,000,000 acres. Tfiis year the decrease ranges 
in the several districts from 5 to 10 per eent. Preseut pros¬ 
pects are all that could be desired, as owing to recent raiu 
the crop is in au excellent condition. “ Were it not for the 
contraction in area,” the report states, M the gross outturn Ufould 
be above the average.” 

V 

The Bombay report for December has not yet been received, 
but the November report stated that, “ generally speaking, 
the area and condition of the wheat crop are satisfactory in 
the Gujerat districts, though the crop area and condition in 
the Deccan and Carnatic districts are unsatisfactory from want 
of rain.” From other sources of information, it is believed 
that this is still a substantially correct description of the 
present year’s wheat crop in Bombay. The average area 
under wheat in the Presidency has been estimated at about 
1 3/6 million acres. A special report has alio ltesn received from 
the Berars, which estimates the present year’s crop at 846,000 
acres, or 5 per cent above the average, and states that the 
crop is in good condition. The general conclusion from the 
above is that in respect of over eighteen million acres, or nine- 
thirteenths of the gross wheat area of India (including Native 
States), the condition and prospects of the wheat crop are on 
the whole up to the average, and that a bumper crop may be 
expected in the most important province of all, the Punjab. 
Information from Rajpootaua aud the Oeutral India States, 
which have conjointly an average area under wheat of abou 
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five million acres, lead to the conclusion that there also the 
wheat crop, in area and condition, is quite up to the 
average. 

*** 

Ever since the outbreak of cholera in the Eaet end in 
Egypt, great alarm has been felt in America over the 
importation of rage from infected districts. This led the 
Seymour Paper Company to oast about for means of disinfect¬ 
ing them before shipping them to the United States. In 
December 1889, Mr. G. E. O'Hara, the President, having 
learnt that boiling water would kill the disease germs in the 
rags, visited Boston, New Haven, and New York, and 
eulisted the co-operation of the health officers there. After 
experiments had been successfully tried, the experts unani¬ 
mously pronounced their opinion that boiliug rags for four hours 
would disinfect them of auy impurities that may be secreted in 
them. Armed with these credentials the company went to work 
iu right earnest. They got their machinery together in an 
iucredibly short space of time, and forwarded them to Alexandria 
in February 1884. The machinery consists simply of three large 
wooden tubs, eleven feet in both diameter and depth, holding 
each ten tons of rags, and one engine of forty horse-power, 
and the necessary apparatus tor drying by hot-air. No sooner 
the Egyptians heard of the arrival of the machinery than they 
commenced bringing in large qnantilies of rags from the 
villages surrounding Alexandria, at the rate of from 5 to 16 
tons per day, and seventy Arabs were employed in the 
“ spoonah *’■—Egyptian term for rag-house—dusting them. 
After the ruga been cleared of superficial dust, they were thrown 
into the wooden tubs and covered witli water, Steam from 
the generating boiler under 80 pounds pressure was then con¬ 
veyed through a large pipe passing throu h the botlom of the 
vate to within a foot of the top, and surmounted by a dome¬ 
shaped roof. The apparatus is known by the name of 
“ vomiter,” and the steam bursts through at intervals, throwing 
the hot water in the pipe against the roof which scatters it 
over the rags. By this process the rags are in boiling water 
within fifteen minutes, and four hours after are taken out and 
throwu into the drying machines. The change that comes over 
the rags, after they have been submitted to this operation, can 
be seen at once ; they are not so dingy or dusty as those that 
were brought some weeks previously without being disinfected. 
The supervisor who remained for upwards of eight weeks, iu 
charge of the machinery at Alexandria, says that during the 
entire period work was carried on, there were 70 Arabs 
employed iu handling the rags as they oame iu from the cholera 
districts, and he did not know of a single case of abseuce from 
duty on accouut of sickness. He accounts for it ou the sup¬ 
position that previous to the rags beiug couveyed to Alexandria 
they must have been lying on the ground under a burning suu, 
which so heated it as to destroy the disease germs. Encouraged 
by the results, additional machinery have been sent out ; the 
total cost of the latter, including transportation, &c. y is estimated 
at 20,000 dols., and the cost of disinfecting the rags, is a trifio 
less lhau a quarter of a cent per pound. 

V 

The lust number of the Journal of the Society of Arte 
publishes, under the title of the “ Forests of Russia,” a summary 
of a report drawn up by Mr. Herbert, Secretary of the Embassy 
at St. Petersburg!), on Russian Forests. Of course, it is a matter 
of extreme difficulty to hazard apeoulntidh as to even an approxi¬ 
mate idea of the area covered by forests in the Russian Empire, 
covering as it does, portions of three-quarters of the inhabited 
globe. But so far as European Russia aud Poland are concerned, 
it has been estimated by competent authorities to contain 
964,672,000 acres. The last returns, however, show that this 
is an under-estimate and for the 871,676,914 acres in European 
Russia, exclusive of Poland or FiuUud, about 367,400,000 acres 
or 42 percent is represented aa beiug covered with trees and 
shrubs, but of this only about 80 per cent, or 292,920,000 acres 
are capable of bearing forest trees ; so that not 42 per cent, but 
nearly 38 per cent, of the total area of the country may be 
reckoned as forest iahd. It is very unevenly disiributed'uver 
the whole country ; some government* have forests to the 
extent of 60 per cent of their total area, and others not more I 
than 3 per cent j out tit the 49 governments into which Russia ' 


is divided, in four of them three-fifths of the whole forest land 
is concentrated, which leaves but t wo-fifths to the other forty* 
five governments. The following statistics furnkbed by the 
Journal of the Society of Arte, will be found very interesting 
Dividing the Empire into woven zones, it would be found that 
the northern and eastern governments have 64 per oeut of their 
area forest; those governments adjacent to the Volga, 23 per 
cent; the governments in the centr'd of the Empire, 16 
per cent; the Baltic provinces, 16*8 per cent; the North- 
Western Provinces, 23 per cent; the Ukraine, 14 per cent y 
aud the Steppe governments, 1*3 per cent. Of the total 
area under forests, viz., 183,700,000 dessiatines, 1 * 122,944,000 
belong to the Crown, but of this 99,000,000 dessiatines can be 
taken as productive forest land. In Poland, 787,514 dessiatines 
belong to the Crown. Up to tne 1st January, 1882, 10,872,000 
(les> in lint's of the Crown foies ts, or only 8 pr r cent, weie under 
properly regulated forest control. In the North aud North- 
Eastern Provinces the Crown possesses 79 per cent of the 
forests; iu the Volga, 33 per cent ; iu the Baltic provinces, 27 
percent; iu the North-West and Ukraine, 22 per cent.; and 
iu the Steppe country, 16 per cent. According to the popula¬ 
tion, Russia has 2 dessiatines of forest p;r head of |*opulation ; 
Austria, 0 47 ; Germany, 0 33 ; and France, 0 2. Owing to the 
climatic conditions of Uie Empire, a givat variety ol trees tnriVe 
in the foivsia of Russia. If a liue be drawn from Orenburg 
towards the west, through the governments of Samara, Penwa, 
aud Tarn buff, as far as Tula, then to Giwkotf, Kieff to Voklyuia, 
it may roughly be said that south of this hue deciduous uses 
will be found "o predominate, and coniferous trees to the north 
of it. The Pinue > ylmstrU is the predominating forest tree, as 
far as 67* north latitude. It is to he found over two-thirds of 
the extent of Russia in Europe, predominating iu the north, and 
| found in the south ouly m isolated cases. It is found, however, 

1 as far ae 70" north latitude, and towards the east as far as the 
I Petchora, 064“ north latitude. The southern boundary where 
this species is found is al 44£*, but passing over the Steppes it 
is found again in the Caucasus, at from 414* to 43* north 
latitude, 

v 

Abies excelsa takes the second place, aud iu Fiuland is found 
as far north as 63j", aud extends to the south as far aa the 
; north boundary of the black-earth country; in the east the 
variety Abies obovuta predominates. The larch (Lurix Suropma) 
is ouly fouud in Poland. The Siberian larch is found through¬ 
out the governments of Olonets, Nijui-Novgorod, aud the Ural 
aa far as the River Sakmara (6i{ H uorth latitude), and yields 
excellent wood for ship-building. The cedar reaches iu the 
north-east to 644*, and iu the northern part of Orenburg to 61* 
north latitude, uud iu the governments of Perm and Volgodaare 
large forests of this tree whose cones are exported very largely. 
Of the deciduous trees the following tyre round The birch 
aud its varieties ; the oak, which is not found further north 
than St. Petersburg aud South Finland ; the aspeu, which, like 
the birch, nourishes almost throughout the country ; the lime 
tree, which is chiefly to be found in the governments of 
Volgoda, Perm, Kostroma, Kazan, aud Simbirsk, and is employ¬ 
ed in the best manufactories, aud in the making of matting 
which is largely exported ; the red beech, which grows hugely 
in Volhyuia, Podolia, Bessarabia, aud in the Crimea, and 
flourishes at heights varying from 1,600 to 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; the white beech, which is chiefly found in 
the south-west of the Empire, aud also A the Caucasus aud the 
Crimea, aud iu the neighbourhood of Kieff and Poltava it con¬ 
stitutes whole forests; the elm, ash, maple tree, alder, a nd 
willow are also found in the different varieties throughout the 
Empire, as also the wjJjJ apple, pear, aud plum tree* In the* 
northern provinces the cutting down of trees and sawing them 
into planks forms a very large and exceptionally profitable 
trade, and a very large population is employed in float¬ 
ing timber or barges laden with firewood down the rivers to the 
puria of export *.r places unable to supply themselves with 
wood. Thus Kiavioium, Yaroslav, Nijm-Novgorod, Kazan,.and 
Viatkasupply building timber*lor the Volga and its lower 
tributaries, dowu even as far as the Steppes of the 0>m. The 
principal use that the log* floated down the rivya as rafte or 


* Note—A dessiatine is equivalent to a trifle mere than faq aonat 
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town into plauks are put to id Russia, is that of house-building, 
for which purpose it is reckoned that 30,000,000 cubio feet are 
annually used. According to Professor Stieda, out of 1,820,000 
inhabited houses in the central agricultural districts, that is, in 
the governments of Rinzan, Tula, Kaluga, Orel, Kursh, 
Voronetz, Tamboft, and Peusa, only 74,000 are built with stone 
and mortar, and in the manufacturing districts, in the govern¬ 
ments of Moscow, Tvov, Yaroslav, Kostroma, Nijni-NOvgorod, 
and Vladimir, out of 1,400,000 inhabited houses, only 6,800 are 
Vault of stone. The amount of wood delivered from the forests 
of the Crown amounted in 1880 to 727,000,000 cubic feet, and 
the income accruing to the Crown from these forests for the 
tame period exceed 13,600,000 roubles, or £2,100,000. Al¬ 
though the income from the forests has increased considerably, 
•bout 50 per cent of the gross income is required to cover the 
expenses of administration, Ac. 


The following is a summary of Messrs. William James 
and Henry Thompson's Fortnightly Circular, ending 1st 
January ;—The Tea market has been practically closed during 
the past fortnight, the public salgg having been suspended, and 
only a limited business transacted privately. To-day the auc¬ 
tions were resumed, 4,322 packages being catalogued, of which 
3,788 packages were sold “ without reserve.” The biddings 
were brisk at slightly firmer quotations for low priced Pekoes 
and Pekoe Souchongs, but Common Brokens and Fannings 
were a little cheaper than in December. There was no fine 
Tea in the sale. The deliveries of h Indian Ceylon during 
December were 6,415,000 lbs. as compared with 4,805,000 lbs. 
in 1883 ; the heavy imports have brought up stock to 27,076,000 
as compared with 24,116,000 in 1883. The shipments from 
China at date of latest advices were seven million pounds less 
than last season. The visible supply of Indian Tea, including 
stocky and shipments afloat, is 31,000,000 lbs. as compared with 
30,600,000 lbs. last year at the same time. 


Thv Lahore paper saysIf the Agricultural Departments, 
now scattered broadcast over the land, fulfil no other object, 
they at least deserve the credit of giving a quietus to the 
many new fads in food-staples, as well as agricultural imple¬ 
ments, that enthusiasts wish to be tried experimentally for 
the good of the Iudian ryot. We have seen the lUajut luxuri¬ 
ant condemned, as unfitted for the modest capabilities of this 
much instructed being ; and another illusion is disposed of, 
in .the wise decision of tlie Punjab Commissioner of Agricul¬ 
ture not to continue experiments in the cultivation of the 
Japan pea or Soya Hispidct, This pulse, which was 
destined by its aiunip*rs to be one of the regenerating 
influences in Iudian agriculture, has, 4 like its many prede¬ 
cessors, turned out an almost absolute failure. Where sown* 
it bus either failed to germinate, or where it has germ mated, 
t hay failed to come to maturity; or if it has come to 
maturity, ^ has given such a miserable outturn, that 
Up cultivation would be a dead loss to the c ultivator, who 
can make more out of his ordinary pulses {mdt, for instance, 
or phatoolut acouiti folios) than out of the much vaunted Japan 
> pea, of which the Honorary Secretary of the Lahore Gardens 
aays j—** The soy bean is of no particular value as a pulse, and 
would never have bee# heard of, except for the fact that, 
■caked in water, it ferments and produces a brown liquid, 
the soy of commerce. There is no hope, that if even if the 
picul’grew here, soy could be made, and if It were, the result 
Would be of no advantage to any one whatsoever*” 


In a country like India, where the climatic influences at work 
•nder it imperative to keep rust oft machinery andimpleiqents, 
it is important to keep in mind the following receipt. The 
Sk Louis Ay^ of Sfeel advises the use of loss, of camphor, dis¬ 
solving it in lib. of melted butter; take oft the scum and mix- 
in as much fine black lead as will give it an iron colour, clean the 
machinery, and^miear it with this mixture. After twenty-four 
hour** rub dean with soft linen cloth. It will keep clean for 
mouth* tuttfcr ftrdiaary rircumstanoes. 


Tbs Paper World says that a short while ago it has been 
discovered that an excellent filler and substitute for wood pulp 
can he made from a pulpy fibrous material, found only in St. 
Lawrence county, N.Y., and is only known there in a circuit 
of about one mile. Messrs. Bayand and Stevens, of New York, 
are man ufacturing it into qualities suitable for all grades of 
paper, and placing it upon the market under the name of 
Asbestine pulp ; most of the larger paper mills are using it 
extensively, and the demand is growing so fast that the output 
has had to be materially increased in order to keep pace with 
the demand. 

*** 

Most of our rea dors are aware that once upon a time a large 
trade was carried on between the Southern hemisphere and 
Europe, in the manure known as guano, It was popularly be¬ 
lieved to be the excrement deposited by sea birds that visited 
the islands in the Pacific Ocean. That theory is exploded, and 
it is now proved that, instead of being produced by birds it is 
in fact of marine origiu, being thrown up by the ocean, though 
it is likely that birds might have slightly augmented the 
original stock. The trade in the article, however, has declined 
considerably. The prevailing belief is that the quality has 
deteriorated, and its use is not attended with the beneficial 
results as formerly. According to the Indian Oard«ner t it is 
more than likely that the quality has remained as it was, but 
that the land is sick of the one thing used, as it will get tired of 
bearing one continual crop. Our contemporary advises change in 
manure as in any other treatment of the land such as ashes, 
bone-dust, lime, or other stimulants should be tried in turn. 

*#* 

Some idea of the colossal churacter of irrigation works in 
Bengal may be gathered from the fact that tho total capital 
outlay amounts to Rs, 6,37,00,000. This enormous sum has been 
expended to a large extent upon productive works, the remain¬ 
ing heads of expenditure being—Famine relief protective 
works, Rs. 30,00,000; Imperial ordinary works, Rs. 8,26,624 ; 
and Provincial works, Rs. 79,04,134. The receipts of the canals 
classed as productive works, in 1883-84, amounted to upwards of 
eleven lakhs of rupees, but this sum is considerably less than the 
receipts for the past two years. The balance of water rates 
outstanding on the 1st of April was Rs. 6,20,287 as against 
Rs. 5,76,788 in the previous year. The working expenses came 
to over k teu lakhs, so that the net revenue realised was 
Rs. 1,00,447 against Rs. 1,67,701 in 1882-83. Including interest 
payable to the Imperial revenue (Rs. 21,60,758) and other 
charges, the deficit of the year amounts to Rs. 21,10,285. 

V 

FaoM a report on arboricultuie in the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts for the past official year, we find that twenty-two 
public gardens and nurseries were maintained from local funds 
duriug the year. OE these, six are at district head-quarters, and 
are managed by or under the supervision of Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners, one at Chikalda, and the remainder at tehsil head¬ 
quarters. The total expenditure during the year amounted to 
Rs. 14,619, agaiust Rs. 14,644 in the previous year. The results 
of tfle year’s operations were not, on the whole, favourable, 
owing to the excessive rain-fall. On the 1st and 2nd J uly 
1883, a Severe storm of wind and rain caused considerable 
damage throughout the province ; the rain-fall in those two 
days amounting to 8 inches 25 cents. The garden at Amraoti, 
situated in the bed of an old tank, was partly flooded for several 
days, and so much of the subsoil drainage of the higher grouud 
to the south of the garden gravitated through the soil that the 
seedlings rotted oft* The seeds of vegetables and other saleable 
produce had to be resown, and the late second sowing was not 
productive of a large crop. Then again, though the rain-fad in 
the year was 54 inches 7.7 cents, the heaviest on record at 
Amraoti, the wells in the Government garden failed in 
Jauuary, and some of the late crops suffered, in consequence. 
The garden at Rooldaua had a narrow escape from being washed 
away as the tank above it overflowed, and the bund was 
injured. Fortunately the rain ceased just in time to prevent 
the bund being breached. The retaining wall of the tank has 
since been raised,, and the tank i is now safe. Considerable 
injury was also caused s to trees planted in avenues and groves* 
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Among the trees destroyed were some fine cork trees hi the 
ftvenae at filiichpore whicl^ were uprooted by tVte high wind. 
Some of these were cot short, aud put back in their places, ami 
are doing well 

*** *. 

Of the 6,128 seedlings supplied for planting during the year, 
2,505 were granted free to cultivators, and the rest were 
planted iu weekly bnxtnrs and along roads leading to towns ami ; 
villages, in most instances to fill up vacancies. The principal j 
trees planted were mango, jainoon, mm, and chinch wa, while] 
those distributed to private individuals were guava, orange, and j 
" sweet-lime. With the exception of Akola and Buaim, in which 
districts trees on new lengths of roads were planted, iu other 
districts attention seems to have been confined to the main¬ 
tenance of the existing avenues, 'the returns show that at the 
close of the year there were «3jj miles of avenue planted requir¬ 
ing no care or expenditure, and 71J miles under care and 
involving cost. Eight now groves were planted during the 
year in the Amraoti and Akola districts. In other districts 
operations were directed rather towards maintaining existing 
groves than to planting fresh ones. There were at the close of 
the year 17 groves in encamping grounds ami 226 groves in 
other places : the total area of Llie groves being 608 acres, 14 
guntns. Almost every weekly bazaar Hite iu the province is 
now provided with a grove of trees, These groves are placed 
in charge of the local committees of the places where they 
exist, and all expenditure in connection wilh them is incurred 
through these local bodies. 

**■* 

A lar.uk number of trees are planted yearly by cultivators 
and others. The increase in the number of mango trees is moat 
marked, especially about A kot and the villages under the 
Satpura tango. Iu the Booldana district, (he owner of the site 
forming the encamping ground ul Cliikhli preferred to plant 
some trees on it himself, rather than to allow the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner to do so, as he wished to mark his rights over the 
ground they were to stand in. No experiments in now kinds of 
trees were madu during the year. Some Japan pea seed was 
put. down in the Amraoti and Akola gardens, but the unusually 
heavy rains greatly affected the yield. The experiment will be 
repeated during the current year. Of the foreign trees planted 
|ii previous years, the rt'ctu elaatica in the Ellichpore Government 
garden is making good growth. At Cliikaidii, in the gardens 
there, it is well established. The Australian oaks are this year 
doing well in Kllichpore, aud the p\th^olohium satmtn t or rain- 
tree, is growing vigorously. The carob tree grows well in the 
Booldana garden. 

V 

An experiment, iu the direction of introducing coflee culti¬ 
vation into Assam, is being tried in the Nowgoug district, 
where Mr. 0. A. B. Anderson has obtained grants of two plots 
of land, measuring 680J acres. As regards the success of his 
undertaking, Mr. Anderson lately furnished tlio following note 
to the Chief Commissioner : “ I have 100 acres of coffee 
plants put out, mixed Arabian and Liberiau. The former 
appears to thrive far better than the latter, which I have given 
up planting. I have large nurseries of Arabian seed in, for 
future extensions, and a small nursery bed of Maragogipe cotree 
from Brazil, 1 imported 100 Tamil coolies from an estate iu 
Ceylon. The mortality was very high last year, but they are 
now thoroughly acclimatised, aud work well. The land is 
granted ou specially favourable terms by Government, the 
venture being the first hereabouts. I have /tfanted a few rubber 
trees and also some cinchona, all of which appear to thrive well. 
The laud is from 300 to 2,800 feet above sea level." 

*** 

A Ceylon paper says “ Our estimate framed early in 
October for the exports of season 1884-6 was 365,000 cwt. 
(against 360,000 cwt. given two months later by our daily con¬ 
temporary) ; but from all we learn now, we doubt if more than 
330,000 cwt will be made up. On the other hand, it is very 
, certain that of cinchona hark,we have still such reserves, that it 
tbs price continues encouraging, we can ship during the present 
season a good deal more than we ventured to estimate. The 
scare which arose ttt cacao, in connection with the effects of 
drought, want of shade, and of Hebp Itit during the early and 


ftiddle part of 1884, has nearly died out, and the plantation* 
well established in the Kandy aud Matale districts are recog¬ 
nized as permanent investments of value." 


Thk val ue of Indian statistics, says the Pioneer, may bo esti¬ 
mated by a glance at the tabular statement published in the 
last local (jtuuttii itl the deaths registered within the limits of 
the larger municipalities in the N.-W. X’roviucpH during ths 
week ending the 14th of January. Here we tiud, for example, 
Allahabad with a population of over lf>0,000 registering only 12 
deaths, all causes included, during the week. This gives a death- 
rate of only 4 pei annum for every 1,000 of population, men, 
women, children, aud infants all included ; so that each indivi¬ 
dual in this favoured spot has the average prospect of attaining 
the ripe old age of 250 yearn If this be tho nature of the 
statistics relating to * j the larger municipalities," what value 
may be attached to those of the smaller municipalities, aud 
what to those of the country villages which have not the ad¬ 
vantage of supervision under tho keen eye of the Municipal 
Commissioner ( 

*** 

A land question is engaging the attention of planters aud 
other landholders in the Wynaud. The Government is organ¬ 
ising a re-settlement of revenue, aud at a mooting held at 
Vythery, Mr. Castlostuart Stuart, Special Assisi ant Collector, 
Nilgiris and Malabar, attended to explain the intentions of 
the authorities. He pointed out that the settlement would b® 
for 30 years, and all lands capable of cultivation, though yielding 
no revenue to tho occupant*, will have to pay tax. Tho rates 
t)f assessment are not yet fixed, but probably will be settled 
within the next six weeks. Partial abandonment of estates 
after the re settlement will not be permited ; the whole of tbs 
land will be subjected to assessment, whether any portion bo 
abandoned or not. The meeting thanked Mr. Bluart for his 
information, and passed resolutions thereon, representing to the 
Government that “ the existing rates of taxation are as heavy 
as cau possibly be borne in tho present state of extreme depres¬ 
sion," and deprecating any action that- would tend to increase 
their burdens until the views of the planters and landholders cau 
be laid before Government. A Committee was appointed to 
draw up a memorial to his Excellency tho Governor of Madras 
in Council, showing how tlm proposed taxation may affect Eu¬ 
ropean planters injuriously. 

V 

Unlike planters in Ceylon, the owners and managers of cofife® 
estates in Java do not care to ventilate their troubles in th® 
columns of newspapers, and thus it happens that we at a 
distance know little or no thing of the spread there of the dim 
pest, loaf-disease. Two years ago we heard of it incidentally, 
and we knew that a reward had been offerjd fo# the discovery 
of a remedy ; but from that time nothing has appeared in the 
Java pa|>erM. We are assured, however, that, for all this 
reticence, the disease is committing sad havoc on most estates, 
causing a great deal of anxiety to estate owners. What stops, 
if any, have been taken to check the pest we have not heard, 
but private advices allude to it very cleapondingly, the more so 
that the other great Java industry—sugar—is suffering from 
low prices. 

Wa have to tlumk the Government of New Zealand for the 
annual Blue Book on tho statistics of tbf Colony for the your 
1883. It has reached us too late to give au exhaustive review 
of its contents. We will take an early opportunity of doing a®. 
Iu the meantime we have much pleasure in producing a num¬ 
mary of statistics in a few articles of export The quantity of 
wool exported from thf* colony during 1883 amounted to 
68,149,430lbs., valued at ^3,014,211, The quantity exported is 
iu excess of that for the year 1882 by 2,826.722ft*. Tho export 
of wool has greatly increased during the ten years ending 
December, 1883 ;— 

Wool exported, 

1883 ... ... ... 88,149,130 

1874 ... ... ... ... 46,348,735 


Increase for tea y***e 


21,800,695 
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As remarked by the Kegwtrar-Geaeral m the previous 
report , u the Annual prod notion of wool is better estimated £y 
a statement of the exports for the twelve mouths ending the 
30th September, that is, immediately preceding the com* 
mencement of shearing.” The exports for the last ten years, 
ending respectively on the 30th September, are accordingly 
given 

Wool exported. 

ll>. 


1871 

lh75 

3876 

1877 


3878 

387 !) 

38*0 

IKS] 


18"2 


1886 


46 , 498,782 
49,942.148 
66,624,804 
66,52 >,278 
62.166,261 
62,644,497 
62.686,189 
60,477 151 
64,402,712 
71,842,049 


But, in addition to the wool expovted. a large quantity of 
that produced in the colony is now utilized at the woollen 
manufncfcoiies. It has been estimated that 1,000,0001In?, were 
taken for consumption by the mills in the year 1883, so that 
the actual produce of wool in New Zealand for the >enr 3883 
may be staled in rouud numbers at 73,7f>0,000tbs. 


The value of the wheat exported in 1883, as shown above, 
exceeded the value for the previous year by the large amount 
of £*31,085. The increase in the quantity exported was 
1,708,019 bushels, or 5-1 per cent. The value of oats exported 
iu 1883 was greater than that for 1882 by the sum of £32,387. 
The increase in the quantity exported was 640,080 bushels^ 
or 65 per cent. The quantity of wheat exported in 1883 was 
4,897,640 bushels, and of oats 1,619,764 bushels. Ton 
years previously (1874) the export of wheat amounted only 
to 933,314 bushels, and that of oats to 135,959 bushels. The 
quantity of gold actually exported from New Zealand during 
1883 amounted to 222,899oz., valued at ,£892,445. The export 
«f gold has fallen steadily since the year 1880, when the value 
amounted to .£1,220,263. Iu the ye»r 1874 the export was 
£1 ,505,331. The value of gold entered for duly for exporta¬ 
tion during the years 1882 and 1883, shown according to the 
districts iu which produced, will be found in subjoined 


table ■ 


Produce of the Gold Fields in 
tho Districts of— 

Auckland 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Hokum and Westland 
Otago ... 


Iucrea.se 

1883. 1882. or 

Decrease. 

£ £ £ 

163,618 131 ,' 07 Increase 32,611 

... 37 Decrease 37 

2.524 5,400 „ 2,876 

474,876 32,472 „ 57,596 

302,334 333,804 lncroase 18,530 


Totals ... 993,352 1,002,720 Decrease 9,368 


The total quantity of gold entered for duty for exportation 
from New Zealand up to the 31 at December, 1883, amounted 
to 10,322,333oz.f valued at £40,457,495. 


More kauii gum waa exported from New Zealand iu 1883 
f ^an during any previous year. The quautity exceeded that 
exported in 1882 by 985 tons. Taking the different exports 
In order according to the total value of each, that of kauri 
gnm (£330,606) stands for 1883 ns fourth iu importance. 
The tallow exported in 1883 is shown to have been £67,619 
in value over that exported in 1882. The increase iu quantity 
exported was 32,405 cwt., or 29 per cent. The timber 
exported in 1883 wot valued at £149,256 ; the export for 1882 
amounted to £114,700; but in 1881 the export only amounted 
to £71,328 *, so that a considerable development of this industry 
bos recently taken place. In 1874 the export was only 
£44,450. The expansion of the frozen Meat trade iu 1883 
wfia marked. The value of the exports for 1882, 1883, and 
the March and June quarters of 1884, are quoted 


3882 

l 83 ... •• 

March and June quarter*, 1884 


Cwt, 

. 15,214 
. 87,975 
. 182,067 


£ 

19,839 

1)8,328 

183,118 


. TJj 0 rabbit-skins were exported in 1883 to the large number 
of 9 , 891 , 805 . Ten years previously the number exported was 
66,604* The value for the year 1883 being £100,955, this 


article of export stands ninth in order of importance. The 
figures in the table above shows considerable development 
under the heads—hops, grass seed, and preserved meats. The 
value of the exports from each of certain ports for the years 
1883 and 1862 is given for purposes of comparison ;— 


Principal Porta. 
Lyttelton 
Dunedin.,. 

Auckland 
Wellington 
Nas ier 

Invercargill and Bluff 
Timaru . 

Oatn ru 
Kaiprra . 

Poverty Bay 
Grey mouth 
Hokitika 


1888. 

£ 1 , 944,095 
' 1,789,857 
1,067 m 
1,0-7,816 
481,0'9 
311,285 
237 ( 0<0 
87,649 
58,512 
82,637 
8,919 
919 


1882, 


lncr*aso 


£1,655,005 £2'9,030 
3,701,800 88,057 

97 5,3 ol *2,025 

782.527 246,289 
024,'02 
855,098 

HU61 12\839 

100.527 

62,789 6,723 

21.560 11,087 
183,100 

67.560 


Decrease. 


£m]m 

48,853 

12 , 8:8 


174)181 

66,641 


The total trade of New. Zealand fur the year 1883 amounted 
to £15,070,037, or £28 9*. 5c/. per head of the mean population, 
exclusive of Maoris. If the Maoris (according to their number 
in the year 1881, 44,007 persons) be included in the population 
of the colony, and assumed to be consumers of imported articles 
to the same extent as Europeans, the trade per head of papula* 
tiou will be found to amount to £27 6s. 4<f. Doubtless they 
actually consume less, but aey deduction on this account must 
be made on assumption, and vary according to opinion. 


Reuiew. 


TEA-PLANTING IN CEYLON.* 


11. 


We now come to that portion of “ Eastward Ho's ” pamphlet, 
which treats of the cultivation of Tea as an industry m the 
island. It need not surprise our readers to learn that there are 
ample proofs to show that Ceylon* is unquestionably the tea- 
planters’ “ EL Dorado ” of tho future. The profits that are 
steadily being realised, the opportunities offered for investment 
of capital in this enterprise, and other indications of a pros¬ 
perous speculation—all point to the conclusion that before long, 
as regards the existing teft-protluciug countries, the first place 
must be conceded to her. To give an idea of what may be 
expected from the industry in Ceylon, and the posiliou it is 
likely to attain to, our author has appended two communications 
which have recently appeared on the subject in the local papers. 
They are thoughtfully and carefully written by two gentlemen, 
whose connection with tea-planting render their utterances of 
great value, Mr. Armstrong’s interesting paper was read 
before an appreciative audience, composed ot the members of 
the Dikoya Planters’ Association, He has given, so to speak, 
broad directions in the management of u garden from the time 
the seed is put into the ground, up to the time it is packed for 
export. According to this authority, tea will grow from almost 
sea level to over 0,000 ft., provided the soil and aoped are 


suitable. 

Speaking of the former, he says 1f< It should be fairly 

good—the richer the better—deep and friable, loam well mixed 
with sand. A shallow quartzy soil is not good. Tea will 
not flush readily in this, although it may grow to a fair-sized 
bush. A subsoil, well mixed with sand, or grit, without show¬ 
ing a very good suface soil, will, although giving a slower 
growth at first, turn out a better paying soil than one with 
a rich surface and clearly defined clayey subsoil without an 
admixture of sand the more we pluck, the deeper the roots 
must go, and we must have room for them. The higher our 
elevatiou, the richer should our soil be to make up for climate* 
#****# 


The higher the elevation, the lees rainfall is required, and 
vitxwrta. Light showers, alternating with sun, if we could 
order them so would give us 1,000 lbs. an acre at 5,000 feet 
elevation. At the higher elevations, continued rain at the 
height of the monsoon has the same effect in checking the 
flush, for the time being, as a long continuance of sun has 
in the low country. Perhaps a good thing; for with us the 


* Tea-Planting in Ceylon with other items. By “ Eastward Ho.'* 
Colombo : Printed at the 4 ‘ Times of Ceylon M Press, 
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1 Mx has no wintering, and the only ye$t, that of a 101b. plucky 
ing, instead of a S4tb.” 

In the matter of seed ho Bays “ The greatest cat e must bo 
taken to ascertain that the seed you obtain is from the highest 
dues hybrid, as, with a poor jilt, neither care in the maunf&c- 
tore or cultivation can make a good liquoring tea, or give a 
profitable yield. Making allowances for poor pl&uts, accidents, 
bad plants, and the having ample plants over for supplies, 
I calculate on the manud of 82 lbs. for 0 acres planted 4 4' 4 ; 
a mauad of locally-grown gives from 27,000 to 33,000 seed 
according to the time that is allowed to claps* in weighing 
after husking; the sooner the seed is in the ground after 
gathering, the better.” 

As regards “ plucking,” he considers it a most important 
work which requires close supervision. It can be begun at 
90 to 40 days after light pruning, and should not be begun till 
“ the bud with opened leaf attached, and half the neat leaf, can 
be plucked at one operation, leaving on one, or sometimes two, 
tolly -formed leaves to carry on the young shoo*. The shoulder 
of the half leaf plucked remains on, and protects the eye 
at its base, which in its turn throws out a shoot. Shoots, 
according to elevation, will measure 0 in. to 9 in. long before 
the first plucking, after priming takes place. In after-pluck¬ 
ing, a good deal depends on the number of loaves on the 
shoot. If, with the bud and its partially opened leaf, we have 
four full leaves, then I should pluck at the second leaf down 
(leaving on the shoulder of this leaf, which protects its bud, 
and will probably give red leaf if removed) at one operation, 
and again half the third leaf at another operation, leaving one 
folly formed young leaf on the shoot. Towards the end of 
the season, when the bushes are well up, I would act as above, 
only plucking at the third leaf, leaving its shoulder on the 
•tern, and thus removing at one operation a half leaf and the 
ahoot consisting of two leaves and the bud. One simple rule in 
plucking is, to avoid leaving a bare shoot without a single leaf 
to help it on. As in most things, a practical lesson is best in 
plucking. As for the number of days in which it is necessary 
to go round the garden, I learn, at a low elevation, it is con- 
ndered necessary, according to tlm time of year, to get round In 
*1 to 10, up to 12 days at the longest. At high elevations I 
have found in my beat months, I should get round iu 10 or 12 
days to keep pace with my flush, and, again in 15 to (in the 
very cold weather, December to January) 20 days. I do not 
think any hard-aud-fast rule should be laid down, at any 
•fovation, as to time. It is for the manager to watch his flush, 
and wait on ilJust long enough, but no longer ; an l not to 
tush violently round his estate in a given number of days, 
'which must lead to over-plucking, which means a reduction in 
yield sooner or later, although, perhaps, higher prices, for the 
lime being. The benefit of tins is also in a way nullified by a 
smaller out-turn.” 

We regret that want of space prevents our following more 
closely Mr. Armstrong’s directions in staking, topping, rolling, 
fermenting, and packing tea ; suffice it to say, that those who 
*ro engaged in its cultivation, should consult the pages of the 
pamphlet for such useful and valuable information ae it is likely 
to give. Beforo closing our review of this interesting work, 
we would reproduce a few figures from the prospectus of the 
Ceylon Tea Estate Company, Limited, which is embodied in 
it Expenditure estimated for the first year for 500 acres of land 
il given at Us. 36,450 ; for the second year, JEU 23,650, with an 
additional 150 acres opened out during the latter poriod ; 
expenditure during the third year, IU *0,490 ; making a total 
ol Its. 86,680, to bring the whole land into bearing. Out of this, 
deduct for 20 acres of forest land purchased, but not opened, 
Be. 6,000 ; oast of open land, Hi. 80,580 ; coat per acre, Its. 268 
per acre of cultivated ground. The remaining 210 acres of 
forest will be left for firewood, grass fields, for feeding 
manuring cattle, and on ridges for burnt earth for manuring. 
Against this must be set crop picked during third year, from 150 
acme, at lOOttw per acre, 16,0001bs. tea, at 60 cents, Rg. 9,000, 
which, as all expenditure is provided for, would pay ten per 
cent on capital. In this progressive way, the calculation in 
made to the end of the sixth year, when there is shown a profit 
«f B». 34,950, or 40 per cent on the capital raised. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


A census ot Simla wil l bo tak<m during the present 44 season.’! 
it t« soma years since the last c*nsuv was taken. 


A species of wild potato lias hooH dhoovorod in the mountains 
of Ariv.ouu. The vegetable is about the size of a walnut, 

The American Anthracite Coal Companion have resolved to limit 
their output during the cut rent year to 36,009,001) ions. 

This Sultan of Pahang ha* presented the Government of Victoria 
with a tin alligator moulded from tin found in that state. iUs object 
is to show the lesources of his country, 

Toe number of stuani and walor mills for dressing grain lu New 
South Wales is 154, representing 2,947 horse power, the number 
of hands employed being 6H5- 


Sowk one in Madras ha* made up his mind to compote with 
Chittagoug iu supplying Rangoon with eg**, and has just sent over 
alirst consignment of 18,019,—rather lute for the elections, 

Mh. Join Marshall having resigned the chairmanship of the 
Bombay Cotton Trades’ Association, tho deputy chairman, Mr, 
Cftsscls, has been elected chairman, and Mr. Glade deputy 
dibit mau. 

Tim trade in salt iu Uunnah has been unusually large lately f 
the imports from April to December were 1,159,25.i maumfs, 
against 888,807 mauuds during the same months of 18S3 The 
oxpoils to Upper Burmah wore 859,031 mauuds against 202,322 
maunds. 

Owinu to railway ooininuiiiuatiju with Pondicherry not being 
res ored yet, since the recent heavy broaches on the line, tho 
Madras Salt Department is forwarding by sea a largo quantity of 
Bfttt required at 1'uiidiuheiry. About soveu hundred tons of salt 
are now being shipped iu tl'm ship Sntariu to be cmveyed to that 
port. 

Tuts Foodialicrry harbour project seems likely to go ahead. A 
paity of engineers were engaged last week in surveying aud taking 
levels at the eastern or Poulioherry end of the propose i works. 
Wo believe it forma part of the schema of tho Franco Indian Coal ' 
Miniug Company, which has already obtained valuable concessions 
from the Fionoli Goverameot, 

A Conference in connection with the Industrial Remuneration 
Trust, for the discussion of fcU» labour questiou, nw to bo held in the 1 
.Prince's Hall, Pioeadil y, ou the 2Sbh, 29th, and 30th instant Sir 
Charles Diike was toad as president, ami Mr. Shaw Lefevre as vice- 
president ; and 120 associates of a political and social character was j 
to be represented by delegates at the conference. 

The Japanese begin to grow alarmed, says tho loo il Mail, of the 
9th ultimo, about the constant recurrence of earthquakes. They- 
recall how the great catastrophe, more than a quarter of a century 1 
ago, when Yedo found itself one morning, surveying its own ml us, 
was preceted by a succession of petty, premonitory shocks, 
precisely similar to those recently experienced. 

Six petitions from agricultural associations in favour of protec¬ 
tive duties ou farm products have boon referred by Priuo* 
Bismarck lo the Federal Couueil. They dematd that the duties on 
oorn, cattle, aud wool he increased fourfold, and that the gold 
standard bo abolished. The decision <>f tho Federal Couueil with 
regard to these propositions is awaited with much interest. 

Till College of Science Geological Excursion Party started foie 
Katty war on Wednesday by the Bhownuggor steamer. The party 
oonsista of forty students under Dr. T. Cooke, the Principal, and 
Messrs. 8. Cooke, Page, and Moos. They will be the guests of the 
Thakore Saheb daring their stay at Bhownuggor. After a visit 
to Gogo and Perim Island they go to Joonaghur and the Palitana 
States, and return to Pooua by about the beginning of next mouth. 

Or late a new article of oommeroe appears to have oome into 
demand In Bangalore, and promises to be a lucrative trade white 
tho season lasts. The article is the rioj} of tho orange, which Is 
now being purchased, from those who collect it in the streets, aft 
Its. 2-8 a maund. We believe the skins are sent down to a Madras 
firm, but for what purpose has not beeu ascertained. Probably 
the rind Is used for the purpose 6f extracting the essential oil ft 
contains, 

m — 

Messrs. B, F. Wil&nEckru &Co., of Bombay, have just intro¬ 
duced into India a preparation, which they claim not only pre¬ 
serves wood, leather, paper, &o. ( from the attacks of white-ants, 
but guards them against dry rot, fungi, aud other olimatla 
influence*. Since the substance ha* been advertised numerous 
euqulrles have been made regarding it, and we understand that Ift 
has been successfully employed by firms who suffer great loss 
annually from the raids of whifceaats. If Anti-MeruUcn possesses 
a tithe of the virtues claimed for 4t* we have no doubt it will com¬ 
mand a large sale in this country, 
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An agricultural exhibition It to be held *fc Nariad under the 
patronage of M.B. the Governor* H. H. the Gaekwar, and H H. 
{be Nawab Sahob of Cambay, In the early part of Maroh. The 
Show will be divided into two sections—one for cattle and the 
Other for agricultural produce, and oach section will he aub* 
divided lot * various classes. The prizes for cattle will amount to 
its. 450 and for agricultural produce to R*. 650. A strong com¬ 
mittee has been appointed with Mr. Spry as president. 


This present condition of Mysore is such as to cause anxiety, tho 
anticipations of scarcity and thurncss of grain-atuffs having begun 
to be realized. The country is drying-up fast, and the outlook is. 
In consequence, gloomy, f r wo cannot expect rains for five or six 
mouths, and if last year be any criterion of this. It will be eight 
months before tho province will he refreshed with rain. The gram 
Vi)£ipe are fair, but as other food grains are scarce, gram will, we 
may be sure, bo also dear. 

An interesting report submitted to Government by the Director 
Of Revenue Settlement, Madras, shows that out of a total area 
capable of being irrigated, throughout the whole Presidency, of 
£,039,093 acres, 4,712,932 ac<ee, or 92*5 per cent, are occupied and 

£ ield a revenue (exclusive of remissions) of Rs. 2,10,50,616, which 
i an average of 4 G r » rupees per acre, of which, speaking roughly, 
25 per cent, or 116 rupees per acre, represents the land tax, and 
75 per cent, or 3*46 rupees per acre, the charge for water. 

Two numerously signed petition! have been forwarded by tho 
Indian residents of Singapore and Penang, against the Indian 
Immigration Ordinance V. of 1684. Tho Singapore petition, 
which was signed by over 1,200 Indian subjects, is addressed to 
the Secretary of Slate for the Colonies ; the Pcnnug petition 
signed by nearly 1,000 Indian subjects unconnected with agricul¬ 
tural labour, is addressed to the Governor of Madras in Council, 
but copies of it were also forwarded to tho Viceroy and to the 
Secietary of State for the Colonies, 


Trim trade la vice and paddy with Upper Burmah shows an 
enormous increase—in fact, it has more than doubled, The fol¬ 
lowing are the figures for the nine months In 1883, rice, 270,513 
maui ds; in 1884, 950.808 nuutuds. Paddy, in 1883, 661,360 
maunds ; in 1884, inaunds 1,029,335; total for 1883, 931,873 
maunds, and total for 1884 1,980,203 maunds. This result Is 
partly due to a very bad harvest last year, and partly to'a reduc¬ 
tion of the area of cultivation, in consequence of tho misgovern- 
incut ol King Tbtebaw having driven so many of the cultivators 
OUt of the country. 


A hkries of tablet? ahovvirtg*U'e extent in statute aorea and the 
produce of the crops for th>* year 1881 in Ireland was issued lately. 
The total extent <>1 laud under crops was 4,872,744 acres, of 
which 1,962,487 consisted of mtndotv and clever, 1,348,444 of oats, 
798,052 of potatoes and the remainder of wheat, barley, rye, beans, 
pease,turnipB, wuizul, bout, carrots, patsuipe, cabbage, vetches, flax 
and rape. The amount of mew-tow bay and clover produced was 
0,822,775 ton* ; potatoes, 3,040,352 tons ; turnips, 3,507.924 tons ; 
Oats, 18,109 448 ovvfc. ; wheat, 991,651 cwt, ; barley, 2,675,789, and 
flax, 2,505,850. 


The Ceylon Planters’ Association has resolved—'• That this 
Association emphatically protests against any increased burden 
of taxation both because the pointing community is suffering from 
severe depression owing to the partial failure of the chief industry 
of the colony, namely, coffoc; and because it considers that the 
funds so raised are not necessary for the development of the 
resources of tho conutiy;” and “That in the opinion of this 
Association the policy of attempting to restore large Irrigation 
works has no justification, and is the main reason for an unnecessary 
laoieaae of taxation,’* ^ 

Tub plan of compressing green fodder in stacks above ground, 
Instead of in silo*, long practised to some extent by Dutch farmers, 
h* been tried in England during tho past season. A Hampshire 
farmor reports a successful experiment of the kind. He carted 
iome gross as soon as it was cut, stacked it in the ordinary way, 
and weighted it every evening with about two tons of railway 
metals, of greater length than the width of the stack, which was 
nine yards long aud five yards wide. By this means a large 
quantity of grass was compressed into a small space. When the 
•tack was finished, tho loose grass from the side was pulled out and 

{ »ut on the top, which was not thatched. The result is about 50 
6 ns of very good fodder, similar to silage. There is some waste 
at the Bides and on the top, hut not more, it ia said, than is coin* 
mouly found in silos. • 


The young Nawab of Mamdot Is to be congratulated on tho 
annual home show at Jelialabad, This year, nearly three hundred 
animals were exhibited, and Ks. 600 was given away in prizes 
by the Government,—exclusive of tho amount given by the Nawab 
out of ids private purse A native correspondent writes that, at 
gbe conclusion of the show, the Nawab was deeotated by Colonel 
Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner,' with a silver medal, as an 
uofcuowledgmeut from the Government of the young Chief's eneigy 
In starting »0 valuable an Institution. In returning thanks for 
gbe honour, the Nawab expressed hie gratitude to Udlousi Gray, 
under whoso chat go he had Men during his minority 
gqme eight or ten military officers were entertained at Jellalabad 
by the Nawab ; aud it Is ahnoBt unnecessary to say, that sports of 
aft hinds were organised for the occasion. A polo mateh between 
the Nawab ? team and some officers of the 30th Regiment, resulted 
In a victory for the former. 


Selections. 


THE FOOD CROPS OF MEXICO. 


The great cereMs of Mexico are maize or Indian corn, wheat, and 
bathiy. The extraordinary fecundity of the maize, ranging as high 
as four h undred to one, in spite of the lax and rude agriculture, 
nuik^s it the foremost ciop in cur sister Republic, Its value fa 
1883 is given at 8114,165,200; that of wheat is stated a| 
317 ,598,690 ; while barley (grown chiefly on the higher portions of 
the eastern table lands of the Sierra Madre) ia put at $4,503,770L 
Corn la produced in every one of the twenty-nine political divtaions 
of the Mexican Republic, though its largest growth is found in tbs 
States of Jalisco, Guanajuato, Mexico, Oajaca, Mlohoavan, Puebla* 
Vera Cruz, San Luis Jrotosi, Zacatecas, Yucatan aud Hidalgo^ 
wherein the annual, value of the crop, as named, ranges from about 
$17,000,000 down to about $4,000,000, These eleven States awu 
with the exception of Vera Cruz aud Yucatan, mainly included 
within that favored portion of the southern table-land, which, 
while designated as th« tierra templada (temperate earth), yields 
equally of tropical and temperate products. The annual product of 
the States of Guerrero, Neuvo l.eou, Durango, Sinaloa, Morelos, 
Tamaulipss, Tlasoals, Chihuahua, Queretsro, Sonora, Tabasco, 
Coahuila. Chiapa, ami probably Aguas Caliuntes, ranges from over, 
$3,000,000 down a little has than a million. 

Wheat grows on tbe plateau of Mexico at from 0,000 to 9,000 feet 
above sea-level, and between the eighteenth and twenty-fourth 
parallels of latitude. Com grows every wnere, except on certain 
waste districts along the frontier, where the soil ia tbe same as the 
arid plains of Arizona and New Mexico. The wheat-growing area 
of Mexico, par exctl (nee, extends, from, say, Puebla nearly to 
Colima, about 500 miles east aud west, and from Souther* 
Michoacau to Southern aud Central Chihuahua, about 500 miles 
north and south. Thin plateau is hroken by mouutain ranges into 
a number of rich districts specially adapted to the growing cl 
wheat, and of this immense field of rich and arable laud one-third, 
it is believed, could be readily put Into wheat with due regard to all 
other agricultural interest*- Under the Mexican plan of cultiva¬ 
tion three crops are taken off the land eveiy two years—one crop of 
wheat and two crops of corn. The average yield of wheat of 
Mexico does not now exceed 20 bushels o the aero. Corn on Irri¬ 
gated lands runs about 50 j on dry land about 30 bushels to the 
acre. The mode of cultivation is similar to that of the Egyptians 
thousands of years ago. Wooden-beam ploughs are used, with a small 
iron shoo, which scratches & furrow 5 incites broad by 5 deep. Five 
men are used and five yoke of oxen where one would be needed hi 
.Pennsylvania. Nevertheless, the grain is of the very finest quality, 
and at the Centennial Exhibition, Mexico took tbe first prize, lead¬ 
ing the world in wheat, as in coffee. Thrashing is done as in the 
olden way, on a hard floor, in the open air, and by driving mares 
over the wheat. The grain i« winnowed by men tossing it into the 
air with large scoop shovels, thus imperfectly separating the chaff. 
The grain is then taken from the thrashing floor to the granaries or 
railway depot in ponderous and rudely constructed two wheeled ox- 
ear te. creaking at every turn. There is more cart than grain in the 
load pulled by the patient oxen. Alieady, however* there are 
matked changes in this primitive method, with its quaint aspects, 
so suggestive of oriental life and Biblical descriptions. American 
implements aud machinery are going in rapidly, and the only danger 
is that the targe laud-owner* may push the changes lequircd too 
rapidly for the immediate welfare of the laborers of the country. 

Rice Is also an indigenous product of Mexioo. But little atten¬ 
tion has been given to its cultivation until within a year or two 
past. Some part of the crop is exported, and meets approval. 
TUoro are large areas in the lower States where the cultivation of 
rice could be made profitable. 

Potatoes are indigenous to Mexico, and are still found growing 
wild as far north as the table-land or mesas of Southern Arizona. 
The yield is large, but is not sufficient for the wants of the country. 
As to barley, it is a grain of the higher region, and grows well at* 
surprising altitude. Dr. Oswald, in his “ Bummer Land," describes 
Indian villages on the lofty table-lands of the west or Pacific 
coast, who raise barley as their grain ; som j wheat is also grown bn 
them. 

“ Chili ” {capsb'um), the Mexican pepper, is’of great importance 
j to tho Mexican cuisine, and supplying to the people that food 
stimulus which eeems to he so necessary In warm, dry climates. 
Its production is as general ae that of com. Its annual production 
is quite large, and with the improved Industrial condition accom¬ 
panying and following the railroad construction, and all related 
movements of production and oommeroe, will be sure to greatly 
increase. The CAportatloiUs small. It is thus described by tbs 
British minister, Mr. Ward; in 1827: 

Whole estates are devoted, oaths table* land, to the cultivation of 
thia most powerful stimulant, and few are more productive, at It 
constitutes one of the necessaries of life with the Indian and 
mestizo population, and Is need In very large quantities at the 
tables of the oreolee of all ranks. Its pungency is so great than 
amongst tho uninitiated, it produces absolute excoriation ; but the 
palate becomes accustomed to it by degrees, aud habit fenders It 
indispensable. It is used by the tower classes as a seasoning to the 
insipid tortilla, and the two together furnish a meal which the* 
would not exchange for an allowance of meat and wbeaten bread. 

The plough In common nee In Mexioo consists of two poles, onefl 
feet long and tbe other 15 feed, fastened together by a mortise ana 
tenon at an angle of 06\ Through and near the end of a abort 
pole, there is a pin to steady the plough, and on ita end there |r 
attached a pointed Iron or steel shoe to prevent It from readily 
wearing out. The yoke haiaobows, but is fastened on the heads 
of the cattle by means of raw bids thongs, and so Is the tongue of 
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«fc« plough Ao the yoke. With tHI* rude implemeut the fecund soil U 
scratched to the surface of $ ioohea. Th > mo leni end light farm¬ 
ing look need In thk oountry were until very recently almost 
wholly unknown In Mexioo. The machete (sagar-oaue kmfe), 
clumsy how and spade*. with a heavy sickle and prunlug or cutting 
knife, oonetitute moat of the farm took weed by the rustic M laborea. 
Burdeua are yet home on the backs of men or women, aa a rule ; 
the barrow Is a convenience still uucommoo off the Hues of railroad, 
and not common even there. The irrigation is largely regulated 
by manual labor. With the Mexican farmer ploughing for wheat 
begins iu A ug ust, and lasts until he wants to stop. Wheat is sown 
broadcast from October l to Jauuary 15, aud is harvested the 
following June. After the wheat is up, it looks as If it had beeu 
sown with a drill, owing to Its haviug fallen into the furrow made 
by the plough. Prom one-third to one-half the who it is lost by the 
primitive methods used in thrashing. The price of wheat (1583) 

S er fanega (150 pounds) in our money was from $2 75 to $3 loe^ 
rst corn crop is prepared for in February and March ; it is lam 
by in August, aud gathered in December. The sooond crop is 
planted in June and July, laid by lo August and September, and 
gathered in December and Jauuary, The reason why the second 
crop matures more rapidly than the preceding one is, because no 
irrigation Is needed, the rainy season making it grow with great 


?orfci{lat, the common food of the country, are made by plaoing a 
quantity of make in a jar of hot water aud Hme over-night. Great 
onre is taken as to tbe quantity of lime to be used, as otherwise the 
grain will not be properly softened. Tn the morning, or when it is 
to be used, the grain is taken out of the jar aud placed upon a 
small stone bench, at whioh a woman kneels, and then, with a long 
stone roller, reduces the grain to a kind of pasto. - When it has 
obtained the proper consistency, it i* patted with the hand until. it 
assumes the form of small pancakes, which are then slightly dried 
or baked on a large earthen tray or pan, over a small charcoal 
fire. The tortilla is made! Everybody eats thorn. Foreigners, 
especially Americans, find them detestable. Their preparation is a 
waste of labor and material both It is fearful drudgery to the 
women ; and whether so considered or not in Mexico, is to all 
others who take note of things there as they are, the outward and 
visible sign of the industrial and social degradation of the mass of 
women. The preparation of the tortilla takes op so much of their 
time that no proper care is taken of the dwelling, the children, or 
of themselves. Some Yankee inventor, who has seen the tortilla- 
making process, might readily devise a small and cheap machine 
by which the make-paste, so muoh delighted iu by the Mexicans, 
could be furnished to whole neighbourhoods. It is hardly possible 
to change their habits, aud induce the use of ordinary corn-meal 
all at once or even extensively, yet it might be done in the cities, 
aud be made a profitable venture for some enterprising person. 


THE QUEEN ALOE. 


It does not fall to the fortune of everyone to secure good land, 
even in this favoured district,either through iuexperienoe,or reposing 
too muoh confidence iu others to select lor them. To meet such 
cases of acquisition of pour land, and also for the utilisation of what 
is looked upon as useless laud in rich sugar estates, l have decided 
to devote my remarks at preseut to the cultivation of a p'ant that 
will grow in almost any kipd of soil aud anywhere; hut which 
flourishes more luxuriantly and profitably iu a tropical climate. 
The plant I refer to is the Aloe, or rather that species of Aloe, for 
there are a great variety of Aloes, of the genus Agave Fuetida or 
Fourcroya Gtyantea, commonly known as the Green Aloe. In 
Sicily the peasants have bestowed upon this plant the title of tho 
“Farmer’s friend/’ from the fact of it growing where nothing 
else could be reared, without any atteutiou being given to its culti¬ 
vation or outlay to enrich the soil by manuring. It is also untouched 
by change of weather, standing equally well wet or dry,and appear¬ 
ing to be proof against floods, hurricanes, or diseases of any kiud 
whatever. 

44 The Green Aloe has a very short stem, bearing at its summit 
a crowded head of large fleshy leaves which are spiny at the 
margin. From the midst of these shoots up the straight, upright 
scape 24 ft. to 36 ft. high, aud at tbe base often 1 foot in diameter, 
along which ate small, appressed, lanceolate broctem, with a 
terminal pauicle, of ten bearing as many as 4,01)0 small bulbs. In 
this climate, it flowers when about seven or eight years old, bnt iu 
colder oomitries not until a very adyanoed age, whence arises tho 
gardeners’ fable of it only flowering once in a century. The leaves, 
which grow to a length of about 8 It, reach their full development 
at the fifth year, so that four or five crops paufte gathered before 
there k any necessity for replantlug. When starting in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Green Aloe a fair eoil may be selected, as giving rather 
better reeolte than the extremely poor, though it will grow in 
any land. Soil being no desideratum, ordinaly clearing is all that 
k necessary In preparing the field. The best time to plant is 
during the rainy season, but this is not absolutely necessary, as 
generally speaking, Aloes may be planted all the year round. 

44 The Green Aloe can be raked either from seed or by suckers, 
but the best method of propagating it has beeu found tn be 
from the teed. The seeds, which take the form of bulbs or 
onione, and are borne, on tail stems previously referred to should be 
sown iu rows 10 Inches apart aud 6 iuohes from each other. 
When ready for transplanting they must fie planted out into 
fields at a depth of 3 inches to 4 laches, leaving a clear spaoc 
of at least 5 feet between each plant. If it should be found 
dfenable, from any p trticular olrcum&taooo, to re^r from suckers, 
this onu bb accomplished^ from plants cm*** two, or three years 
old. 

M Ths commercial value of this plant k derived from Its 
loam, which yield a strong fibre which U peed In the manufacture 


of rope, twine, hammocks, &o.» and is generally known as Pita 
flux. Large quantities of it are grown in Sicily and Mauritius ; 
iu tho latter country, in some instances, even caaellelds being 
turned over to its production. 

44 The plant yields it* first crop in its fifth year, when the 
leaves must be gathered white green, as if allowed to grow yellow 
or ripen they become too woody* and the fibre loses strength 
thereby. To prepare it for market the fibre has to be separated 
from tbe pulp,.and under the old style this was accomplished by 
maceratiou, but thin prooea* was soou abandoned from its many 
imperfections. Crushing the leaves by means of roller* to extract 
the juice and then separating the fibre from tho pulp by hand 
was next resorted to, but this method w*s likewise found to be 
very defective on account of the ioilers ouitiug and destroying 
a large quantity of fibre. The time and labour required was also 
a serious drawback. 

44 After many experiments a machine has, At length, been con¬ 
structed which auswera admirably the purpose for which it 
was invented. It oouskts of a wooden wheel 2 ft. iu 
diameter, upon tho surfaoe of which are fixed 18 scratohers two 
inches long at a distauoo of two Inches apart. The wheel is 
• k fitted on two trestles and can be worked by hand, horse, or 
steam power. Opposite the wheel is placed a strong, narrow table 
upon which is fixed a piece of hard wood, covered at its head with 
strong leather : this in called the oouuter-soratcher, and is made to 
slide towards tho wheel, being regulated by a screw which adjusts 
It firmly to the table at the required distance. Tho oounter- 
scratchor plays an Important part in the process, and requires 
careful manipulation, that the fibre may neither be cub nor imper¬ 
fectly cleared. 

“ in using tho machine the operator charged with the work 
places tho leaf between tho soratcher a>d the counter-* a ratoher, 
top foremost, and allows the pulp to ho removed for about two- 
thirds of its leugth, when ho turns it round aud completes the 
operation from the other end. As soou as this operation |j accom¬ 
plished aud the fibre freed from the pulp, it is well washed and 
dried in Lhesuu, when it is ready for market. The use of iron in 
constructing this machine should be avoided as much m possible, 
the juice of the leaves being strongly impregnated with acidity, 
which rapidly corrodes aud destroys that metal. 

44 The average yield from the cultivation of this plant k about 
a ton-aud-a-half of dry fibre per aorr j every 100 leaves giving 
about 34 lbs. Now, as tho market price in England is between 
£35 and £40 per tou, it does not require much calculation to arrive 
at the large profit there is attached to the cultivation of this plant, 
especially wheu the nature of the land upon whioh it oan be pro¬ 
duced is taken into consideration ; the above figures representing 
the returns from poor laud/-— Clairna Telegraph, 


On the same subjeot, a writer in the Mackay (Queensland) 
Standard, says— 

11 An industry which of late has found favour in several countries 
| is the cultivation of the aloe. Tbe beautiful fibre made from this 
plant has already beeu turned to several accounts by the manufac¬ 
turer, but where it is especially valuable is in makiug cordage. 
Captain Fender, when making deep sea soundings between 
Mauritius and Iteuuiou, aud Keuniou and tho Cape, in 1876, with 
the view of laying a submarine cable, mentions in hi* report that 
the line which rendered him most service was one made iu Mauri¬ 
tius from the aloe plant. The lino was stronger yob muoh lighter 
than any he had taken with him, and was in every way hotter 
suited for the work he was engaged iu. The kin-i of aloe most 
appreciated is that known by botanists by the name of Fvttroroya 
Gtycsukct, but better kuowu at the Cape as the 44 Yucca,” or in 
Jamaica as 41 Adam s Needle/’ Within the last few years serious 
atteutiou has been directed to this maguifioent natural product, and 
several factories have beeu started for the extraction of the fibre 
from the greau leaves. Till lately it has growu%ild in Mauritius 
and Kouuiou, but since some bundles of fibre fetched as high as 
£35 per tou in the London market, au Impetus to aloe growing 
has been given, which bids fair to make it, at uo distant date, one 
of tike principal exports of many countries which possess land too 
rocky and arid to admit of any other cultivation. Of late, with 
improved machinery, aud groator care bestowed iu washing and 
drying the fibre, as much os from £45 to £48 per ton has been 
obtained iu the home market. It is bnt right, however, to say 
that this high price has fallen of late, aud that the ruling price of 
first class fibre k from £3 2 to £36 per tou. The beauty of this 
plautisthat It grows without cultivating ; that is to say, ouce 
planted it requires uo looking after to cleau it, Ac., and it will 
Continue to give leaves for a number of years before it requires 
renewal. Drought has no effect on it,and it k of the hardest growth 
and grows neautifuliy in Mauritius and Reunion,Tn arid Jaud that 
has beeu thrown out of sugarcane oultivatiou on aooount of 
drought. An acre well planted gives about tous, but this will 
go to 2 tous later, when better machinery is used for decortication. 

<4 ln the year 1871 the value of the plant exp tied from Mauritius 
was £286, while the quantity amouuocd to 8 tons. Iu 1880, 752 
tous, worth £26,326, were expoTOud. - 

14 A few remarks on the planting of this long neglected but useful 
plant may prove iuteroAiog and peihap* profitable to some. When 
young plants of 18 mouths to 2 years’ growth cautvo be had,the seeds 
are planted, Too soil is turned by the stroku of a hoe, and a seed 
put in and covered up—nature Is left to do the rest, except iu coses 
Where tho young plants are prevented from growing by creepers. 
Wiie a these prevent the young plant from growing they are wended 
out. A space of about 5 feet by 4 is toft, between cacti plant, thus 
giving 2,666 plants to tho wore. The right time to cut the leaf is 
wheu it changes slightly its colour, and becomes a lighter green, 
or according to the soil a yellowish hue. Iu (tymp places this 
chough k not apparent, and a practised eye is required to tell 
the proper time to out the leaves. Plants from seed take 
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4 or 5 year* to oome to maturity, the outer leaves may, 
however, be out one year earlier; but in the. o*se of young 
plants of 18 months to 2 years. from Sty to 3 years must 
elapse before they can be out, The time allowed to elapse after the 
first cutting Is generally from 9 to 12 mouths, according to the 
vigour of tbe plant, 'the outer leaves are cut off close to the stem, 
leaving 4 or 5 round the heart. As each plant dies, it is left to 
eurioh the soil and the numerous small seedlings that spring up 
around the roots of the parent stem. The surplus seeds have not 
beeu turned to auy account yet, althongh lately a French chemist 
in Paris has extracted from them an essence which he asserts is 
excellent In fixing colours in prints. Experiments in (life tine are 
still being made to ascertain if it cannot be made to yield some* 
thing else. Tito green pulp scraped off the leaves is also the subject 
of serious investigation at the present moment, both here and else¬ 
where. 

11 Another field of industry which Is open, is to manufacture 
this pulp into paper In the colony. This plaut could easily be 
made to grow around hedges, aud thus the most could be made of 
land too valuable to be exclusively planted with aloe. A decorti¬ 
cating maohine has just been patented in Mauritius for the extras 
tiou of this fibre.’— Pajm' Maker's Monthly Journal, 


TEA. 


The demand tor Oongous continue* fairly good, and prices for 
all kinds remain firm. Although not quite ao low as during the 
panic whioh prevailed a few weeks since, Congous generally are 
•till much below the average of auy recent year, aud as supplies 
are ample, there is no reason to anticipate auy marked improve¬ 
ment In values at present. Their cheapness has attracted an 
additional demand from the retail trade during the present month, 
and many of the larger dealers have bought very freely. With a 
continuations of Jow prices, which will probably ensure a large 
consumption, there is reason to expect a good general demand iu 
tho early part of next year. There has been some inquiry for the 
better grades of Black Leaf, several parcels of Oonfauh anti 
Kiutuck having changed hands at about previous prices, A few 
tiansuotious arc reported in first-crop Ooufaahs at from 97. to 107., 
and some second crop Kecmuns at similar prices have also beou 
sold. The latter are now remarkably cheap, aud are being freely 
used by the retail trade. Souchong: are imfc quite so plentiful as 
they were a few weeks ago, and show a decided recovery from the 
lowest point of the market. At the public sales of China Tea 
rather moie than 29,000 packages were offered, without reserve; 
of these, 22,400 were Congous, chiefly common grades, all of which 
realised firm prices. 

Fancy Teas show very little alteration, Canton Capers are 
perhaps slightly firmer, owing to the emalluess of the supply. The 
finer kinds of Foochow Pekoes arc also rather less plentiful. Few 
transactions have taken place in Oolongs. Green Tout have be«u 
in better demand, aud prices are slightly bettor for most Moyuue 
kinds. 

There has beeu a fair supply of Indian Tea, and prices generally 
are steady. Tho cheapness of Souchongs and Pekoe Souchongs 
has caused au active inquiry, aud large transactions have takou 
place. As the market will probably be well supplied with these 
sorts iu the early part of January from the large accumulating 
imports of the next fortnight, a continuance of the present low 
prices may be expected. Should this be the case a considerably 
increased demand may be anticipated, as these descriptions have 
fallen sufficiently to bring them into favourable competition with 
China Congous, thereby enabling retailers to use them liberally. 
Broken Tea# under 1#. are mote plentiful, and have met with a 
good inquiry, Jitbough these descriptions show an important 
decline from the highest poiut, still lower prices may be looked 
for, judging from recent reports from Calcutta of the large per¬ 
centage of very common Teas sold at reoeut auctions. For 
medium broken and whole-leaf kinds, there has been a good demand, 
the former fetching fully previous rates, but the latter are less Aim. 
The values of tho finer qualities are, however, well maintained. 
Ceylon Teas have sold readily, but the inquiry for Java descriptions 
is very limited At the public sales, 16,005 packages of ludiau, 
476 Ceylon, and 812 Java Teas were offered ; of these, 2,593 were 
withdrawn. 

The arrivals for the week areThe Glengarry, . from 
Shanghai, Foochow, and Huug-Kong; Asir runner, Vity of 
Edinburgh, and Ginn Graham, from Calcutta. 

Tea Sent cKastwim During the MonthJof November. 


To Kaglwh Ports aud Inland Revenue Stations 
„ Homeland ... 

„ Ireland 


... lbs. 649,678 

. 868,-78 

. 1,272,263 


Total ... ,, 2,780,824 
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Duty Paid. J Exports. 

mi. 

Urn. 
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au, 948,826 

-Prodype Markets Meniere.] 
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SUGAR INDUSTRY IN^THBi PAST YEAR. 


The year which has just closed has been a most disastrous one 
to nearly every one—except retailed and oousumers—interested iu 
sugar. In no one year in the history of the trade have the losses 
all round been so enormous. The price of sugar at the commence¬ 
ment; of the year was so low, that lb was the opinion o! many 
shrewd men in the trade that the bottom bad been touched. 
Instead of this proving to be the oaae, the fall In values continued 
steadily, month by month, with scarcely a break, ail through the 
year, until the price of beet 88%, which in Jauuery stood at 17s* 
67., fell to 1th , a difference of 42}% iu the 12 unnths; and this, 
too, in the face of an increase iu the world's consumption, which is 
without a parallel. 

Tho cause of this serious fall in price Is obvious j—over-produc¬ 
tion, brought about by the system of bounties, adopted by 
Germauy aud some of the other beet-growing countries, ou their 
export ot sugar. As we showed iu the October Sugar Gane, page 
546, the average bounty given by the German Government for the 
campaign 1883 84, was 2<. 87. per owt, aud the line of argument 
adopted by the B >ard of Trade, is, that the beauty being only 
2s. 87., whilst the fall iu value is 7s. 67., the difference-—4s. 107. 
per owt.— is due to the natural flactuations of the market; 
apparently ignoring the fact that it is this bounty of 2s. 87. per 
owt. which has led to this excessive production, aud is the cause 
of our present troubles. 

If evidence were required to prove this, we have only to tarn to 
France. Iu 1863 69 the ‘ French crop amounted for these two 
years to 503,600 ton*. Iu 1875 76, when the bounties ware in 
fud force, the production rose to 913.00Q tons. In the year 
following, measures were takou by the French Government which 
practically removed the bounties on production ; from that ti <>e 
tho crop has shown no increase, and the production of sugar has 
become so unprofitable, that the Government have been forced to 
pass a law, under which it is anticipated that a larger bounty 
will, in future, be obtained by the French growers, than by those 
of any other country in Europe. 

This ought to be a conclusive answer to those who assert, on 
tho one hand, that the fall in the price of sugar is not due 
wholly to Uie beauties, aud, ou the other, th+fc if the bounty 
growing countries are left aloue, tho loss to the ruveuue will 
become so serious that tiiey will, before long, be compelled to 
abolish tho system. 

The natural remedy for thls,*is the imposition of a counter¬ 
vailing duty. To countervail, is “ to act againet with equal force 
or power,” to equal, to balance. A countervailing duty would 
simply be placing sugars upon a natural basis; and this is all 
that our sugar colonies ask should be done. If, all beiug equal, 
it is found that tiiey oannot compete, they will accept the 
situation, aud turn their estates to tin* cultivation of something 
else. Reasonable as this remedy is, end quite consistent with the 
puucipleB of Free Ttade, still the idea that a countervailing duty 
is only another uame for Protection, has got hold of the public 
mind, who associate it with the mischievous Fair Trade move¬ 
ment, so that no Government, either Tory or Radical, would 
venture to adopt it. We must therefore, dismiss from our miuds 
tliis mode of meeting the evil. 

Ttae being the case, we think Mr. Baden-Poweli’s proposal of 
calUug a Conference of the different beet growing countries, with 
a view to put an end to the present., “ war of bounties," as set 
forth in his article, "A Last Word ou the Bounty Question,” 
reprinted in our last number, b the only one likely to effeot the 
object. 

Negotiations have recently been entered into between the 
United States and Spaiu, for a reciprocity treaty for Cuba aud 
Porto Kico. The details are to be submitted to Congress at «u 
early date. It is said to be the most oomplete reciprocity treaty 
over negociated by the United States Government, embracing not 
only the exohange of products, but also specUl shipping privileges 
for the vessels of the two nations, abolishing ail tonnage and consular 
fees ou vessels and cargoes, aud making ail other fees the same 
as for the national vessels engaged in the coasting traefe It also 
coutuius special privileges for commercial travellers, refouns in* 
the Cuban customs regulations, concerning fines and the respon¬ 
sibility of vessels for errors, when fraud has not been proved, 
and a stipulation against the Imposition of new import taxes. If this 
proposed treaty is carried into effect, whioh we think very doubtful, 
it means that one-half of tne sugar now consumed in the states will 
be admitted duty frea. Naturally we might oonoluds that thia 
would be a boon to the consumer of sugar. Will it, however, prove 
so? Judging from the working ot the Hawaiian Treaty, we doubt 
if the consumer id*bcnefitad one cent, notwithstanding the duty, 
to be remitted would amount to something like £5,0.0,000. It 
is just the sort of ** big thing ” for such millionaires, as 
Vanderbilt, to handle and ** control,” and the plunder being 
shn ed iu between them aud the planters; they lookiug well to 
it that they secure the lion’s portion. Then there is the matter 
of drawbacks; how is the distinction to be made between those 
sugars which have paid duty, and those admitted duty free? 
Would not this open a very wide door for frauds ou au extent!vs 
scale ? 

What would permanently benefit the West Indies would be, 
a reduction of the duties, say to oue-half, if the time has not 
arrrived lor their entire abolition. This would lead to a still 
further increase in tfee consumption in the States, aud, as a 
ecus*'queues, iu time, to a decided improvement in prices. 

Tin severe crisis through wh oh our West India colon es are 
passing, has le<l to a considerable oorre^pmi donee iu our daily 
and olhtr papers, at to lie causes, and the r median to be 
applied- Our planters have beeu twitted for their want of skill 
aud energy in the cultivation of the oaue, aud iu the manufacture 
of their stgar, mid In this respeot showing the striking contrast 
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between them and their Gernrith rival*. We are far from sayiug , 
that our planter* have made the moat of their opportunities, bat 
in instituting contrasts, to be fair, every olroumstanoe should , 
be brought into the reckoning. Their German rivals have given . 
them the most powerful incentive to put forth their utmost 
energies, for every denim*' percentage of sugar obtained beyond 
the legal yield, is * clear gain to them, to the extent of the 
duty. Our own planters have bo such incentive, but, on the 
other hand, have been struggling on, handicapped by these 
bounties. 

The British Refiners* Committee have been, during the year, in 
frequent oorreepondenoe with the Board of Trade and the Foreign 
Offioeon the question of Foreign bounties, more especially those of 
Ho 1 land and toe United States, Mr, Duncan, as chairman of the 
committee, in hie letter to Mr. Giffen, of 20fch April, referring to 
Holland, ooooludes as follows “ And now that my statements 
have been fully verified, iu every respect, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my regret that the accuracy of my statements was 
disputed, and my warning disregarded, more especially as the 
competition of Dutch loaf sugar, at prioes helow the cost of 
production, has continued to ioorease, and has been most harassing 
to producers in this country,** 

The Refiners’ Committee also pointed out to our Government, 
end, through it, to the authorities at Washington, that if the 
provisional arrangements In respeot to drawbacks, under the Hew 
Tariff, became established, the American refitm-s would get a 
bounty on exportation of 2s. per owt. Unfortunately for the 
refining interest of this oountry, these representations were un¬ 
heeded ; the oonsequeno* has been that during the first 11 months 
of 1894, more than 60,000 tons of rnfined sugar have been 
exported to this country, upon which the American refiner has 
received a bounty o' upwards of £100,001—that is to say, the 
American Government have paid back, 1 q the shape of drawbacks, 
£100,000 more than they have received in duties upon the sugars so 
shipped 

Mr Giffen, in his summary of the report to the Board of Trade, 
points out, in order to show that the refining trade of this country 
cannot Ire au unprofitable one, that the present pro iaction of refined 
is as great as ever it was. It is well known that the cotton trade 
of Lancashire at the present time, is in a bad way, and yet the 
quantity of yarn aud cloth now being turned out snows no dtminu- 
tion. Are we to infer from this that there is no real foundation 
for the complaints which we hear on all sides ? The ootton spinner 
like the refiner, Ins heavy standing expenses which have to he met, 
whether the pUoe is standing working ; and the question has 
sometimes to be decided, which is the less loss —to work, or to 
stand ? Mr. Giffen would have the public to infer that because our 
refers do not, one after another, olose fcboir works, that there 
is no ground for their grievance. 

In entering upon a new year it is very natural for the mind to 
speculate upon the probable course of eveute. As regards sugar, 
at the present time, this is almost impossible to do as for*acaptain, 
when Wring Sandy Hook, to tell when his ship will arrive iu 
Liverpool. At the same time, there are indications which may 
fairly furnish good ground for a more hopeful feeling, At a recent 
meeting at Hallo, of German beet-growe's and fabrioants, it was 
unanimously decided to reduce the production by 20 per cent, 
as the only way by which such an improvement iu prioes could b ■ 
brought about os would enable the fabricant to give to the hunt 
grower a price that would pay him to go on cultivating. If this is 
done, it means a reduction, iu the next campaign, in the German 
production of sugar of 200,000 tons, and if we take into considera¬ 
tion the Increase that is going on in the consumption, a decided 
advance in value may fairly be looked for. One thing is very 
certain, that sugar cannot be grown and delivered in this market 
at anything like 10s. per awt. It cannot be done in Germany, 
even with the bounty of 2*. 8d. per cwt, much less in our own 
colonies, with no bounties to help them oat. 

SUGAR. 

Tiik raising of the previous estimate! of the German Beet crop by 
60,000 tons, though partly balanced by a reduction of 25,000 tons 
iu the French crop, has increased the depression of the Raw 
market, and Beet has again deoliued In price. On the other hand, 
the total landings of alf Sugars for the week ending 13th instant 
showed the large falling-off of 10,000 tons, by which the surplus in 
the stock at the four ports was produced to 26,000 tons ; but this 
* will be largely increased If the German fabrioants find that It is 
hopeless to look for any permanent improvement in prioes. At 
present they seem to prefer to warehouse their sugar, as the 
^ exports so far this season only show quite a sffiali Increase, not- j 
withstanding the far larger crop. The general stock here will also 
be considerably enlarged by an expected inorease of supplies from 
Java, which will probably more than balance auy failing off in 
shipments of refining sugars from the West Indies. The Oane crops 
generally promise an unusually heavy yield. Only a small business 
has bests done in the refining kinds here this week, but low brown j 
Eastern Sugars have met with a fair inquiry. Crystallised 
Demerara has been freely offered, and as the present low prices 
have induced the trade to buy more freely, Yellow Sugars are fairly 
steady, but the paler sorts are somewhat cheaper. The quantity 
of crystallized taw sugar imported to London in the week ending 
17th instant was 8,328 tons. 

The demand from the trade for Centrifugals has been very smalt, 
bnt as the refiners have somewhat reduced their out-tarn, 
Mediums are 3d. dearer, Other kinds are unchanged, except for 
the lowest Yellows, which are rather cheaper. The supply lu the 
market will be farther reduced during the next week or teu days, 
but it is to be hoped that after the holidays sre over, business will 
not be eheoked by any limitation of work on the part of the refiners. 
Any effort to raise pries# by artificial means weald, even If tern* 


porarily successful, on'y be followed by a heavier drop later on, 
in the present condition of the sugar market. Besides, a condition 
of the kind appears recently to have broken down on the Clyde, 
as the temptation of the existing margin was too great for the 
refiners there. Greenock is, in consequence, again heavily 
underselling London, and if oar refinera combine to raise prices, 
they will simply drive the trade elsewhere. This would be the 
more regrettable as, if price* continue moderate, there is a pros- 

{ met of a better demand from the grocers, who no doubt have 
atoly been working with very small stocks. On the other hand, 
with the existing weakness in Beet root, were the prices of refiners 
to be forced up «o any extent, a reaction would inevitably follow. 
O »r refiners would again rales the chance of doing a good trade, 
they would have raised the price of Beet upon themselves, and 
would be forced to buy, at a higher pi lee, sugar which, by the time 
it was made, would have to be forced off in n rapidly falling ma»k**fc, 
Surely after the experience of the past the recurrence of such 
a state of things is to bo avoided by refiners and dealers alike. 
As regards the lower Centrifugals a>so, It is well to bear in 
mind that Dmneraras of far superior quality can now be retailed 
profitably at 2s l. per lb. English '11 tiers and Dutch Loaves are 
again 3d. cheaper, and contracts for delivery up to next March have 
boon made for the letter at the present low rates. Cut sugars are 
unchanged, and are selling slowly. 

The following Greenock market report is dated December IRth :— 
“We have had a rather dull week, buyers shy, and disposed to hold 
oft unless at a decline. The amount of business doue has been much 
lesS'thau iu any vert recent week, and prices have tended distinctly 
against sellers, showing a rather irregular 6 <7. to Is. since Thursday 
las'. Supplies are larger. Deliveries scarcely satisfactory in view 
of increased quantities on offer." The following Greonook tele¬ 
gram reports Fiid&y'e market:—*' Good business done at easy 
prices.” 

It is curious to notice tlust the imports of sugar from Europe into 
the United States amounted, from the 1st J&unary to the 4th De¬ 
cember this year, to 70,000 tons, and that the exports of refined 
sugar from that country, chiefly to United Kingdom, reached 58,196 
tons in the same year. This apparently absurd journeying backward 
of sugar over the Atlantic, i* effected at the cost of the tax-payors of 
the United Stales, who, in addition to limiting their o nsurnptiou by 
import duties, grant heavy export bomti-s of certainly £2 per ton 
to their refiners. The latter, in consequence, are iu a position to 
buy sugar in Europe, bring it over thousands of miles of sea, and 
th>n send it back again the same distance, aud yet under-sell the 
British refiners in this market. In short, our Yankee 
cousins pay some £100,000 a year in unnecessary sugar duties, iu 
order that we may have fractionally cheaper sugar. This may 
bean excellent system for the New York and Boston refiner, but 
the outoneas of the tax payers iu the transaction is by no moans 
obvious. No doubt, as a matter of fact* they are ignorant of the 
whole affair. A round-robin, signed by our refiners, explaining 
the ease, and inserted in all the trade and leading political journals 
<»f the State, would probably upset the system. Even as an 
advertisement It would doubtless attract much attention. Accord¬ 
ing to the reports iu our newspapers, the treaty admitting Spanish 
Colonial sugar free into the States is likely to be rejected by ,the 
Washington Senate. No fresh news has boon published as to the 
progress of the Sugars of our West Indian Colonies. 

The following return of the exports of wngar from Germany in 
the first eleven months of the year, shows that the low prices aud 
the great difference between the market value of Raw and White 
Sugars, coupled with the far heavier drawbacks on the latter, are 
causes teudiog to make the manufacturers produce sugar fit for 
consumption without refining 


RxroRW from Grrmany from January 1 to November 30. 



WHITE 

SUGARS, * 

• 

TKLLOW SUGARS. 


Drawback per cent¬ 
ner of 110 Ensf. lbs. 
11 marks 10 pf. 

Drawback per cent¬ 
ner of 110 Eng. lbs. 
10 marks 40 pf. 

Drawback per eont- 
nor of 110 Eng. lbs. 
9 marks. 

1884 

1883 

Tons, 

74,682 

47,610 

Tons. 

26,344 

20,353 

Tons. 

422.366 

349,693 

Increase 18841 

26,922 

4,991 

72,762 


General ScTFLiga or Raw Sctoau w Sroojc and Afloat, 



\m< 

“ 

1888. 

1882. 

Si 

Great Britain, December 13 ... 
France, November 1 

Germany, November l 

Belgium, November 1 

Holland, December 1 

Afloat, December 14 r . 

Tons. 

243,289 

1 il *‘868 
118,060 
34,79<> 
39,073 ! 
40,893 

' 

Tons. 
217,945 
107,626 
Art, 325 
4,320 
17,160 j 
66,507 | 

Tons. 

212.607 

90,027 

06,260 

M47 

W,8.Vj 

43,207 

Total for Europe, tons ... 
United States, December 2 ... 
Havana & Mammas,November 21 

018,653 

95,895 

31,973 

499,443 j 
53,016 
21,,66 j 

425,361 

50,596 

34,337 

Total tons..; ... j 

740,420 ' 

574,814 

610,1.34 

• 


• m rrednot Marktti* 
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FAIRY ROSES. 


These have always been popular os room plant*, and also among 
amateurs whose means for plant -grewInf may be described as 
limited, consisting only, perhaps, of a small greenhouse and frame 
or so. Latterly there have been some valuable additions made 
to the list of varieties. Not many years ago We could only obtaih 
the old-fashioned orimson and pink varieties, known fully as well 
Jo our grandmothers as to ourselves. Now we have several 
beautiful pare white sorts, and a crimson far surpassing in 
brilliancy the old-fashioned one just alluded to. These newer 
Varieties are not called Fairy Roses, but Polyantha Roses, 
An innovation which we do not approve of, on the ground 
that It It not so popular and homely. We would rather have 
th* old name, if even there is nothing in it. These Fairy 
Roses ought to become very popnlar when they become better 
known, They are neat in habit, and have beautiful foliage and 
flowers, the latter produced in suoh profusion as only Fairy Roses 
oan produce, above all they are so easily cultivated that they may 
be grown euooessfnlly by the merest tyro in the art of plant* 
growing. They are very easily propagated, to begin at the begin* 
wing, by means of catting*. The tope of shoots three or four 
Inches in length will make excellent cuttings. These should be 
placed in sandy soil in pots in the months of May or June, keeping 
them close in a oold frame, and shaded from the sun, hut other¬ 
wise well exposed to light, till they are rooted. When they 
have formed root* let them »>* potted into 3} or 4 Inoh pot*, 
and still be kept close till they have established themselves by 
making some roots. * After this they should be more freely 
exposed to light and air, and be encouraged to make growth 
freely. Aa soon as the plants have filled their first pots with roots 
they should be shifted into larger pots ; and the shoots should be 
stopped oooaaionally during the early part of the summer to 
Indues business and compactness of habit. T»ioy should each 
have a stake placed close to ths leading stem, which must be tied 
to It, so that the plant may be kept lu good symmetry, somewhat 
pyramidal in form. Grown in 'his manner they will make nice, 
compact flowering plants, clothed at every tip with flower buds, 
which will last for many weeks during the spring and early 
summer following the period of propagation. Two-year-nld 
plants may he treated during the growing period precisely as 
young plants after they are established in their first pots. The 
principal enemy they have is green fly, whioh, however, oan easily 
be kept in oheak by means of a decoction of quassia and tobacco 
water, or soft soap, ’he latter being mo e cleanly as ait ingredient 
in the wash than tobacco «ater. Mildew also is liable to make 
Us appearance if the atmosphere 1* not kept well ventilated and 
healthy, but is easily dealt with by means of sulphur and 
•oft soap in solution. Preventive measures are better than 
cures, and by frequently making use of the means indicated, neither 
pest will make its appearance at any tlm e. The following are 
the best sorts Glairs, crimson j Pompon bijou, dark rose 
Pumila Alba, white. 


AN ALARMIN'* DISEASE AFFLICTING A 
NUMEROUS GLASS. 

The disease commences with a slight derangement of the 
•tomaoh, but, if neglected, it in time involves the whole frame, 
embracing the kidneys, liver, panoreas, .and In fact the entire 
glandular system ; and the afflicted drags out a miserable existenc e 
until death gives relief from suffering. The disease is often mis¬ 
taken for other complaints ; but if the reader will ask himself the 
following quAtiomi he will be able to determine whether he him- 
self is one of the afflicted Rave 1 distress, pain, or difficulty in 
breathing after eating 7 Is there a dull, heavy feeling, attended 
by drowsiness ? Have the eyes a yellow tinge 7 Does a thick 
tntoky mucous gather about the gums and teeth in the mornings 
accompanied by a disagreeable taste 7 Is the tongue coated ? 
Are there pains in the sides and back 7 Is there a fullness 
about the right side as If the liver were enlarging ? Is 
there oostiveuess? Is there vertigo or dizziness when rising 
suddenly from a horizontal position 7 Are the secretions from the 
kidneys aoanty and highly coloured, with a deposit after standing ? 
Does food ferment soon after eating, accompanied by flatu¬ 
lence or a belching of gas from the stomach 7 la there fre- 

g ueut palpitation of the,heart 7 These various symptoms may not 
e present at one time, but they torment the sufferer in turn aa 
the dreadful disea# progresses. If the oase be one of long stand¬ 
ing, there will be a dry, hacking cough, attended after a time by 
expectoration. In very advanced stages the skin assumes a dirty 
brownish appearance, and the bauds and feet are covered by a 
oold sticky perspiration. As the liver and kidneys heoomo more 
and more diseased, rheumatic pains appear, and the usual treatment 
proves entirely unavailing against t&s latter agonising disorder. 
The origin of this malady is indigestion or dyspepsia, and a small 
quantity of the proper medicine will remove the disease if taken 
in its iuoipiency* It is most important that the disease should be 
promptly and properly treated in its first stages, when a little 
medicine will effect a cure, and even when it h*s obtained a strong 
hold, the correct remedy should be persevered in until every vostige 
of the disease is eradicated, until the appetite has returned, aud 
■ the digestive organs are restored to a healthy condition. The 
surest and most effectual remedy for this distressing complaint is 
0 Seigel’* Curativo Syrup,” a vegetable preparation, sold by all 
chemists and medicine veudors throughout the "world, and by the 
proprietory A, J. White, Limited, 17* Parriugdou-road, London, 
6 , 0 . This Syrup strikes at the very foundation of the disease, end I 
drltee D, * 4 eoi mo bweh» wt of the system, i 


a* »- Market-Place# Peopling ton, Fork, Oot. 2, 1882. 

osr,—Being a sufferer for years with dyspepsia In all its worst 
1 forms, aud after spending pounds in medicines, I was at fast per¬ 
suaded to try Mother Seigel *s Curative Syrup, and am thankful to 
say have derived more benefit from it than any other medicine 
I ever took, and would advise auy one suffering from the same com- 
plM,int to give it a trial; the results they would soou find cut for 
themselves. If you like to make any use of this testimonial you 
are quite at liberty to do so.—-Fours respectfully, 

M , lt _ , r , (Signed) R. Turner. 

Seigel s Operating Pills are the best family physio that has ever 
been discovered. They cleanse the bowels from alt irritating 
substances, and leave them in a healthy condition. They cure 
costiveness. 

St, Mary -street, Peterborough, Nov, $9, 1881. 
Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to inform you of the benefit I 
have received from SeigeVs Syrup. I have been troubled for 
years with dyspepsia ; but after a few doses of the Syrup, I found 
relief, and after taking two bottles of it I feel quite cured. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Mr. A. J. White. William Brent. 

“ Hensingluun, Whitehaven, Oefc 18, 1882. 

M Mr. A. J. white.— Dear Sir,—I was for some time afflicted 
with piles, and was advised to give Mother SeigeTs Syrup a trial, 
which I did. I am now happy to state that it has restored me to 
complete health.—I remain, yours respectfully, 

(Signed) John H» Ligktfoot, 
August 15th, 1883. 

Dear Sir,—I write to toll you that Mr, Henry Hillier, of Yates- 
bnry, Wilts, informs me that ho suffered from a severe form of 
indigestion for upwards of four years, and took no end of doctor's 
mediciuo without the slightest benefit, and declares Mother Seigel’* 
Syrup which he got from me has saved his Ufe.—Yours truly, 

(Signed) N. Webb, 

Mr. White. Chemist, Calue. 

September 8th, 1883. 

D« j ar Sir,—I find the sale of Seigel’s Syrup steadily increasing, 
All who have tried it speak very highly of its medicinal virtues ; 
one customer describee »t as a “ Godsend to dyspeptic people.” 1 
ways recommend it with confidence.—Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Vincent A. Wills, 

Chemist-Dentist, 

To Mr. A. J, White. Merthyr Tydvil. 

Preston, Sept., 21st, 1883. 

My Dear Sir,—Your Syrup 'And Pills are still very popular 
with my customers, many saying they are the best family medi¬ 
cines possible. 

The other day a customer came for two bottles of Syrup and 
said "Mother Seigel” had saved the life of his wife, and he 
added, “ one of these bottles I am sending fifteen miles away to a 
friend who is very ill. I have much faith in it.” 

The sale keeps up wonderfully \ iu fact, one would fancy almost 
that the people were bogianlug to breakfast, dine, and sup ou 
Mother Sdgel’s Syrup, the demand is so constant aud the satis¬ 
faction so great —I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) w. Bowses, 

To A. J. White, Esq, (A) 
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Crop and Weather Report 


[Forth* wb*k Ending tub 28th January 1885.] 

General Remar&t.-* There has been some rain in parte of Sindh, and iu 
place* In tbs Central Provinces, in the Central India States, and in 
Bengal* Bain ha* also fallen in moat districts of tbs North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, and in many places in the Punjab. 

In Madras prospects continue to be unfavourable in parts of RtiUary 
and Anantapore ; elsewhere standing crops aro generally in good condi¬ 
tion. In Mysore the crops are in fair condition, except in the Kolar and 
Tootnkoor districts, where prospects are not encouraging. The rice 
harvest has been completed in Coorg, and threshing has commenced. 
Coffee-picking still continues on European estates, but there is no 
demand in the local market for native produce. 

Mali prospects continue good in Bombay. In parts of Hyderabad and 
on the Upper Sindh Frontier, tho standing crops have been injured by 
frosts. Scarcity of fodder continues in several talukas of Dhnrwar, 
Belgaum, and Kaladgi, and of drinking water in parts of Dhnrwar and 
Bolgaum. 

In tho Berars, the Central India, and Rajpootana States, prospects are 
generally very favourable. 

The rail crop* are flourishing in tho Central Provinces and in the 
Punjab, and are generally in good condition in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

In Bengal, mustard, mug, and kalai are being gathered, and harvesting 
of paddy iB finished, except on very low lands. The outturn generally 
hAH been below the average. Lands arn being prepared for boro paddy 
and au* crops. Moie rain is required for tho rabi crops, 

In Assam the salt dhan has been nearly harvested, and lands are 
being prepared for the winter crops. The rice harvest has been gathered 
in the majority of districts in British Burmah, and threshing is in 
progress. 

The mortality from cholera has again increased in Coimbatore and 
Tanjore. In other provinces the public health is generally good. 

Prices generally are stationary,-except in the Punjab where they 
are fluctuating. 

Modrat,~-Q onoral prospects fair, except in parts of Bellary and 
Anantapore! 

Bombay ,-*Rain in parts of Sindh ; mbi prospects unchanged ; stand- 
ing crops slightly injured by frost in parts of Hyderaba I and Upper 
Bindh Frontier, and by rats in one taluka of Nasik ; scarcity of fodder 
continues In several talukas of DUarwar, Belgaum, and Kaladgi, and 
of drinking water in ports of Dkarwar and Belgaum ; cholera In parts 
of four districts; oattle-disease in parte of eight, and fever and smallpox 
in parts of twelve districts. 

Bengal ,—Rain fell in some districts ; more rain is still wanted for 
later rabi crops ; mustard, eiay, and kalai are being gathered } harvesting 
of paddy, except that on very low lands, is finished, with cm outturn 
generally below the average ; lands are being prepared for boro caddy 
and au» crops ; price of common rice is generally stationary; public 
health on the whole is good, though some cases of small-pox and cholera j 
are still reported. 

W,«IF. P, <fe Oudh .—Weather cold ; %ht rain fell during the week in 
most districts; some injury to crops by hail a§d blight in a few places, 
but generally the prospects both of food and poppy crops are favourable ; 
supplies are sufficient and prioes easy ; the health of the people and 
condition of cattle continue satisfactory. 

Pfc»yo&.— Fever disappeared from Utuballa district j health of rest of 
the province good; crop prospects generally good; prices rising in 
Lahore and ttawal Find!, and falling in other districts. 

CctUt'al Mvvvmm *-*-Weather getting warm, cloudy at times; pros¬ 
pects oontinue favourable ; health generally good ; prioes steady. 

Brilith BurmiA, —Harvest gathered in majority of district* and thresh* 
(ng general; cholera prevalent in town of Prome and small-pox In'towcs 
of Thayetmayo, Hetuada, and MerguC; elsewhere both diseases sporadic 
only ; oattle-disease prevalent in one township of Bsseein district, else¬ 
where very trifling, 

A mm, —Weather seasonable { prospects of winter crops good j health 
good. 

40w* and Ceorg,—Crops, health! and prospects generally faroumtiti 


Berar And Hyderabad, — Woathor dssr and cool; cotton-picking 
continues * rail pi aspects good; general health good. 

Ventral India Htates ,—Prospects good ; weather clear and cold ; health 
good. 

Weathor ohangeabls, with occasional storm J health and 

prospects good. 


Editorial Notes. 


According to a contemporary not only colonial wine-growers, 
but tropical planters who have been long struggling hopelessly 
with leaf disease in coffee, cankering cinchona, and other more 
or less mysterious enemies of vegetable life, will be interested to 
learn that a medical man in the department of Maine et Loire, 
France, is reported to have discovered a means of overcoming 
the phylloxera by an easy and inexpensive treatment, the basis 
of which is an arsenical solution mixed with cinders. The 
limited experiments made with this preparation seem to have 
been attended with admirable results. A vineyard selected 
from a neighbourhood completely devastated by the phylloxera, 
and subjected to the new treatment, resisted tho scourge in a 
most striking manner. Not only the foliage and stocks, but 
the roots remained perfectly intact, while the fruit is said to 
have been abundant and of excellent quality. Further experi¬ 
ments or a largo scale are about to be made in the Modoc ; and 
the inventor having patented his remedy, the result obtained 
will receive all possible publicity. The outcome of these experi¬ 
ments, which are being conducted under the patronage ol M. 
Lalande, President of the Bordeaux Chamber of Commence, is 
awaited with the greatest impatience. 

V 

Any one who has had occasion to travel by water iu 
any Indian province, must have noticed huge pieces 
of timber lying along the banka of rivers partially im¬ 
mersed in water. This is the method ^eneftdly practised in 
this country for seasoning wood. Now as our readers are 
aware that trees, immediately after they have been felled, contain 
a largo quantity of moisture unless they have been previously 
killed, aud are therefore unfit for use, until they undergo the 
process called seasoning. This means the evaporation of water 
which if permitted to remain in the body of the tree would 
ferment, and decay would be the result. On the other hand, if 
it bo dried too rapidly, the gum aud other matter in the wood 
would, in course of evaporation, disappear, instead of gradually 
! assimilating with the fibres, and tending to bind them together, 
as in the case when the drying process is conducted with proper 
care. This renders tho wood brittle, and therefore depreciated 
in strength. Now in regard to the method adopted in India, 
people are apt to think that immersing timber in running 
stream for a time, before stacking, helps to season it, and there¬ 
fore is less liable to decajse In the first place this is not always 
possible ; but even if it were, there are great drawbacks attend¬ 
ing this process. It should be observed here that the timber 
being partially submerged under water, the action of the sun's 
rays acting on the portion exposed to the atmosphere causes 
cracks, and thus interferes with the soundness of the wood, 
while more matter is carried off than is necessary. To avoid this 
some people leave the timber in the bulk for a time before 
converting it into planks. This is also objectionable, for it there 
are any crook* through the bark to allow of teoistuae lodging in 
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it, decay ia sure to set in. A correspondent of an American paper 
writing on the subject says, that the best way is to cut the 
timber into planks at once, after felling, and place it in a store 
room or shed with good ventilation,but no violent draught or 
air and no moisture. The floor should be perfectly dry and the 
roof lofty. 

V 

In stacking the timber, it is well, when convenient, to 
stand the planks on end, the root end upwards, and well raised 
from the ground. In all oases each plank or board should be 
separated from the neat one by laths, to Allow the air freely to 
circulate between them. After being in this position for four or 
five months, it is well to reverse them, and brush off with a bard 
brush any moisture or mildew that may appear. Timber 
seasoned in this manner proves the toughest and most durable. 
In seasoning, hard wood takes about one year to the inch, and 
soft wood much less. Where it is possible it is well to cut all 
timber into scantlings, and in panels or boards ; to plane them 
some time before being used, as they are apt to shrink, no 
matter bow long they are seasoning, for the wood which requires 
least seasoning is generally found to be the most durable ; it. 
then becomes an essential point that trees should be felled 
during the winter months, that being the season when the 
tree has least sap or vegetation within it. With regard to 
knots, it is easy to avoid them, as, generally speaking, the 
trunk shows in most cas<** the signs of the knots outside ; 
but with shakes it is not so, for the trunk may appear 
perfectly sound and healthy, and even when cut into plank* 
may appear sound, yet, when beginning to season, shakes may 
possibly show. The three principal kinds of shake are heart- 
shake, star-shake, and oup-shake ; heart-shake is found in nearly 
all descriptions of timber, but in so small a quantity that it is of 
no cousequeuce, while in others it causes the loss of nearly the 
entire tree. As a general rule it is not so wasteful as the star-nhitke 
and cup-shake, unless where it takes a twisting form. But in 
all eases it iB only when timber ia seasoned that the full extent i 
of the injury is seen. In case of rot or decay it is not bo much 
so, because it shows in the log, and with proper care in season¬ 
ing, decay can be prevented spreading. 

# # 

* 

The expenditure on arboriculture in the Central Provinces 
during the year 1883-84 was Ks. 19,133, against Bs. 18,130 in 
the previous year. Of the former sum, Bs. 15,686 was provided 
from local funds, and Ba. 3,650 was expended by the Public 
Works Department in maintaining avenues and groves on the 
roads under their charge. Most trees were planted out in the 
Hoshnugabad district. No planting operations were undertaken 
in the Nagpore, Chanda, Seoni, Muudla, Bstul, and Baipore 
districts. Private individuals are reported to have planted out 
9,434 trees in avenues, and 1,982 in groves, upwards of half of 
which were planted ffi the Hosliungab&d district, and the next 
largest number in Nimar. In the returns from some of the 
districts, however, it appears that the number of trees planted 
from public funds and by private individuals have been mixed 
up together, so that it is impossible to arrive at the exact 
expenditure. 

V 

The report on the Customs administration of the port of 
Bombay for the year 1883-84 has just been published. The 
nett revenue collected by the department during the year shows 
an increase of Bs. 1,87,984-5-10 over that of the previous year. 
In import duties, thftre was an iucrease of Bs. 59,446. To this 
sum Ba. 16,232 were contributed by increased importations of 
arms, ammunition, and military stores, and Bs. 49,046 by 
liquors. Calcutta having deprived Bombay of a large portion 
of the tiade in Indian rice to African and Persian Gulf ports, 
there was a decrease amounting to Bs. 10,874 in the export 
duty. While the refunds during the previous year amounted 
only to Bs. 4,010, during the year under review they increased 
to Bs. 6,191. There was a large decrease of Bs. 1,42,600 in the 
amount of drawback paid during the year. The actual expen¬ 
diture on account of establishments and charges connected with 
the Custom House proper amounted to Bs. 2,14,811, being less 
by Bs. 69,366 than the amount expended in the previous year. 
Tfie financial results of the reductions of establishment effected 
In eemle|ueaae tf the abolition of a great number of import 


duties, are shown for a complete year for the first time. The 
saving comes to Bs. 1,95,600, or very nearly two lakhs, the 
amount indicated in the Government of India Besolution on 
the subject. The bulk of the foreign trade, was about the same 
as in the previous year, but the coasting trade was brisker, 
Mr. Pritchard remarks that the reduced establishment was Able 
to cope successfully with the increased work devolving upon it. 

V 

Attention is being given in the Punjab to the large quantity^ 
of box-wood which is to be found in various parts of the pro¬ 
vince. It is estimated that the total area known at present to 
be covered with box-wood is 1,300 acres. Only & part of this 
area contains pure box forest; iu other parts the tree is found 
mixed up with other faster-growing trees, in consequence of 
whigh it becomes stunted. It is calculated that there are at 
present 7,777 mature trees, above two feet in girth ; and the 
growing stock is estimated at about 17,500 trees. Prices vary 
from Be. 102 at Jhelum, to Bs. 196 per ton, at Umritsur and 
Simla ; while in London, box-wood fetches j£24 per tou. In¬ 
cluding carriage to the port of shipment, it is estimated that the 
cost would be equivalent to i>18 8 j. 8cf. per ton, which would 
give a much better profit than if the wood were sold in the local 
markets. It is not considered possible to secure at present an 
annually recurring out-turu, owing to the difficulties of working, 
but it w proposed to make four cuttings, one in 1884-85, another 
in 1891-92, another in 1899-1900, and a fourth in 1906-07. In 
the meantime experiments with regard to the reproduction of 
the ties have been instituted iu all the forest divisions where it 
flourishes, and orders have been given for the Btrict protection 
of box-wood forests. 

*** 

From statistics recently published, we find that the five prin¬ 
cipal coal-producing countries of the fiorld are Great Britain, the 
United Slates, Germany, Prance, and Belgium. The mines 
of Spain and Bussia yield a certain quantity of coal, and it is 
also worked to some extent in several of the dependencies of 
Great Britain, such as Nova Scotia and New South Wales, but 
practically speaking, the world’s coal is drawn from the five 
countries named above. Now let us examine the course which 
production is taking in each of them. In Gicat Britain, 
158,850,000 tons of coal, in round numbers, were raised in 1882, 
and 166,20 >,000 tons in the succeeding year. The production 
of the United States is also progressing, having risen in 1883 to 
95,800,000 tons, as compared with 93,600,000 tons in 1882. 
Germany, again, produced 70,250,000 tous in 1883 as compared 
with 65,370,000 tons in the previous year. The production of 
coal in Prance in 1883 was 21,446,000 tons, jvhile the cor¬ 
responding production of 1882 was 20,603,000. In 1883 
Belgium yielded 18,135,000 tons, and in 1882, 17,690,000 tons. 
Altogether the five countries produced between them 
371,631,000 tons, of coal in 1883, as compared with 366/110,000 
tons iu 1882. It will thus be seen that Great Britain has fully 
maintained her pre-eminence in the matter of producing coal, 
and her extraction is growing more rapidly than in any of the 
other coal-yielding countries. Considering that nearly 45 per 
cent of the world’s coal is raised in Great Britain alone, it Is a 
truly marvellous result, when we come to examine the limited 
area of England, Scotland, and Wales. It is, moreover, an 
astonishing illustration also of what can be effected by labor and 
capital intelligently directed, even when the natural resources 
upon which they are brought to bear ore less considerable than 
those existing iu more extensive and more highly favoured 
regions. In the matter of the rapid increase of production, 
Germany ranks next. In France the progress is very slo w, 
indeed, as will be seen from the following figures. In 1863 
she raised 10,576,000 tous, while ten years later, that is, in 1873, 
the production was not carried beyond 17,886,000 tons, rising 
languidly in 1883 to 21,446,000 tous. The fact that while 
Great Britain has been increasing her coal production pro¬ 
gressively at the rate of 7 or 8 million tons per anuum, and in 
Prance, daring the last twenty years, the corresponding average 
progress has only been 500,000 tons, we are irresistibly led to 
the conclusion that the French have failed 1 to pat snfltaient 
energy and vigor into their coalmining. We have shown 
above that the aggregate production of cool in 1388 in Great 
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Britain, the United States, Germany, France and Belgium, me 1 JTaunpove maize, American maize, Guinea grass. “We are glad to 


371,000,000 tons in round figures. In 1862, tlie corresponding 
production was 356,000,000 tone ; in 1881, 332,200,000 tone ; in 
1880, 316,100,000 tons ; and in 1879, 285,600,000 tons. We 
thus arrive at the astonishing fact that the production of coni 
in the five countries increased in the four years ending with 
1883, inclusive, to the extent of 86,400,000 tons. 

V 

A contkmfoRary alluding to the subject says“ Wo hear of 
the continued dullness of trade and the discouraging results of 
commercial enterprise, but in presence of the stupendous 
increase indicated in the production of coal by the figures 
which we have just cited, it cannot, we think, be 
fairly maintained that the coal-mining industry has 
been depressed during the past Half decade. This remark 
holds good, at any rate, so far as the extraction is con¬ 
cerned, and the only question is whether the prices ob¬ 
tained have been fairly remunerative. Probably coal owners 
have suffered from the growth of competition, which has been 
a distinctive feature in all trades and pursuits during the hist 
five or ten years. The main cause of the continual growth 
observable in the coal extraction of the five countries is, no 
doubl, the steady development of steam power and the increased 
domestic consumption resulting from the progress of population. 
The demand for household coal must have a tendency to grow 
as households are multiplied ; but after all, the main explana¬ 
tion of the continual expansion of the world’s coal trade must be 
found in the steady development of the world’s steam power. 
Every day more and more steam engines are brought into 
operation, more and more rail ways are established, and more and 
more steamers are built. H^uce it comas about that more and 
more coal must be raised to feed the steam boilers of the 
world.” * 

■v- 

We have been favoured with a printed copy of minutes of 
meetings held by the managing committee of the Bijnour 
Agricultural Society, held during the latter part of 1884. A 
prominent feature of the managing committee deserves to be 
noticed here, via., that with the exception of Mr. A. M. Mark¬ 
ham, C.S,, President, it is composed entirely of native gentlemen 
of distinguished abilities and position. We earnestly hope the 
example will be more widely followed in other parts of the 
country. The Secretary, Pundit Sri Lai, reports the death from 
cattle-disease of the Cawupore bull, which was the property 
of the Agricultural Department, but was provided to the 
Society on an annual hire of Rs. 16, He also submitted the 
Director of Agriculture and Commerce’s letter addressed to the 
Collector of Bijnour on the subject of purchase of bulls from the 
Hissar Farm, The purchase of these bulls being very high, it 
was resolved to get as a substitute one from Kanwarya. An addi¬ 
tional contribution of Bs. 150 was made to the Houle Garden 
Fund. The income during the year was estimated at Bs. 2,891, 
and the expenditure at Bs. 2,812, leaving a balance of Bs. 79 
only. A letter from the Director of Agriculture and Commerce 
to the address of the Collector of Bijnour on the subject of the 
Secretary Pundit Sri Lai's proposed visit to England, was consi¬ 
dered, and it was resolved that the Collector be informed that 
the Society accepts with gratitude the offer of Government aud 
its own responsibility for one-half of any further expenditure, 
which may be found necessary iu connection with the Pundit’s 
visit to England. As, however, of his private subscription of 
Bs. 600, Rs 300 was at once required by him to pay for his 
passage home, the committee trust that a deposit of Bs. 3,000 
will be considered sufficient by the Government, and this sum 
they were prepared to deposit at once iu the treasury. The 
entire cost of the trip, including board and lodging at Cirencester, 
during the seven terms, and elsewhere during college vacation, 
with all incidental charges, was estimated iu round numbers at 
Rs. 8,600, Of this sum half were to be provided by the Society, 
and the other half by the Government. To the honor of a local 
celebrity, Raja Jnggut Soaker Bahadonr, be it said, that lie I 
subscribed the sum of Bs. 2,000 towards this laudable object, i 
The following seeds were distributed among the members of the 
Society for experiments during the kharif season New 
Orleans cotton, Nankin cotton, sorgho amber, black sorghum, j 


learn that the Society’s Agricultural Journo?, published sines 
March lost, has met with a favourable reception at the hands of 
landholders and others interested in agricultural improvements. 
There are now 800 names on the list of subscribers against 600 
in March 1883, when the first number was issued. 

V 

The Journal of the Society of Ar*t draws attention to a report 
by Mr. Consul Griffin, of Auckland, on the Tamkatra bark 
( Phyllodadf* triahomanoides), which he says has been exported** 
to Europe of late years in very large quantities, in consequence 
of its being so highly prized for dyeing and tauniug, u recent 
tests having established the fa>'t that it is one of the best vege¬ 
table dyes in the world, and especially for yellow, pink, and 
fawn colours” An interesting fact connected with the tree is 
said to be that it produces a most beautiful walking-stick. The 
bushuien bruise the bark, of the sapling at regular intervals, and 
after a few days, cut the sapling down and peel off the bark. 
The stick then presents a mottled surface, aud of a permanent 
bright red and white colour. Iu obtaining the bark for ex* 
portation a transverse incision i* made with h knife round the 
trunk at the bottom, and a similar cut just below the junction 
of the branches ; vertical incisions are then made with a very 
sharp kuife, and the b irk removed in long narrow strips, and 
all the branches large enough to contain bark of any value are 
stripped in the ssme manner. The tree, if not too large, is 
generally cut down, and the bark is thus removed more easily, 
it bring useless to endeavour t<» save the tree, as removing the 
bark invariably kills it. The harking usually takes place in the 
winter, though it is said that it would be preferable to collect 
it in the spring, at which season the tannin is most abundant. 
The bark, when peeled, is put up in bundles from 4 to 5 feet iu 
length, and is then ready for shipment, usually to London, 
whence it finds its way to Grenoble, where it is largely used for 
dyeing kid gloves. It is only of late years that Tamkatra 
bark has been exported from NW Zealand, and owing to its 
valuable properties, it is expected that the trade in this article 
will largely increase. In 1873 the amount exported was 24 tons, 
while during the first six months of 1883—the latest date for 
which returns are available—it exceeded 576 tons, with a value 
of £4,000. 

The «wme productions of France for the year 1884 is given 
in the official statistics just issued at 34,780,726 hectolitres. 
This is more than a million less than that of 1883, but four 
millions more than that of 1682, and about three and-a-half 
millions more than the average of the last five years. The 
result may therefore be pronounced satisfactory, the more so 
as the quality of the wine is above the average. The wine- 
planted area is, however, constantly lessening, in consequence 
of the ravages of the phylloxera. In 1874 there were 2,446,000 
hectares of vineyards, but at the present time these do not 
cover more than 2,040,759 hectares. Last year atone the re¬ 
duction, notwithstanding fresh plantings, was 66,000 hectares. 

To meet the deficiencies of the home production, there has been 
an increased manufacture of artificial wines, and also increased 
importations. As much as 2,885,000 hectolitres were last year 
produced by the addition ef sugared water and by the ferment¬ 
ation of raisins. Up to the end of November the importations 
amounted to 7,219,000 hectolitres. One satisfactory feature is 
afforded by the increased cultivation in Algeria,, from which 
896,292 hectolitres were last year obtained. 

*#* 

The second report on the prospects of the cotton crop in 
the Bombay Presidency is as follows :—Complete cotton reports 
not received. Kaiadgt crop has withered, estimated outturn 

1 to 3 a q nas. Dkarwar, crop middling, exotic cotton in places 
blighted, outturn 8 annas. Belgaum, crop middling, outturn 7 
annas.. Ahmed nuggar, crop has in most places withered, outturn 

2 to 6 annas, Sholapore, crop entirely failed. In Nasik, crop 
much injured by heavy rain in December, outturn 4 to 10 
annas. Satara, outturn 14 annas* In Surat, December rain "has 
slightly injured the crop, outturn 12 annas. Broach, crop in 
places damaged by blight and cloudy weather, outturn 9 annas. 
Ahmedabad, crop middling* outturn f aunas. In Sindh condition 



i&m gobi, iu otfcm Ud «ud fair. Xatbiiirw, crop 
tolerably good. Kolhapore, crop middling. The prospect* of the 
cotton crop in the Bombay Presidency arc unsatisfactory In 
Kaladgi the crop has almost failed, and tbe yield of the other 
important cotton-growing districts is estimated at abont 9 
annas. 

At the last Sraithfield Club Show, was exhibited the first 
large display of ensilage yet seen in Europe. Mr. H. Kains- 
Jackson, referringto this exhibition, says :— M The entries, 330 
in number, are the largest percentage of exhibitors—in pro¬ 
portion to the total number of silo proprietors—that has ever 
been made at any English or foreign agricultural show. They 
represent ensilage from diverse substances, made from all parts 
of the kingdom. For making the awards, five judges have 
made a close examination of Lhe specimens. These specimens 
wore received in sample boxes two feet in length, so that when 
sawn asunder a clear sample of a cubic foot might be untouched, 
whilst the dual specimen could be pulled to pieces and other¬ 
wise be examined. The champion award was made by Mr. 
Henry Woods, agent to Lord Wahuogham, of large experience 
and practice in making ensilage, and myself, from the six prize 
samples selected by the judges.” The prize samples are exhibit¬ 
ed on the stand of Messrs. James Carter and Co., seed farmers 
and merchants, No, 66, in the North Gallery. The following 
Is a list of those exhibitors who have obtained first prizes in 
the various classes Champion Prize—A silver cup, or purse 
of ten sovereigns. No. 126 in class 2, Mr. John Swan, Lincoln ; 
216, Mr. William Oliver Howpaaley, Howick ; 25, Mr. A M. 
Cardwell,Valley House, II orated, Keynes; 224, the executors j 
of the late Mr. F. Eagle, Hall Farm, Brightlingsea, Essex ; 122, 
Mr. A. H. Grant, Abbotswold Manor, Bomsey, Hants ; 45, Mr. 
Thomas Powell, East Lenham, Maidstone; 125, Mr. John 
Swau, Stonefield, Lincoln j 201, Viscount Gage, Firle, Lewes ; 
219, Mr. W. E. Oakley, the Home Farm, Tan-y-Bwlch, 
Merionethshire; 299, Mr. Edwin Brett, White Knobs Farm, 
Caterham Valley ; 294, the representatives of the late Marquis 
of Londonderry. 

*** 

The report of the Directors of the Devala-Moyar Company 
shows that the mining works are not altogether without hope. 
From 225 tons of quartz, 25 ozs. 12 grains of gold have been 
obtained, which is equivalent to 2 dwts. 5 grains, ^Such a 
return would of course never pay expenses. Its chief im¬ 
portance lies in the fact that the reef continues to be auriferous. 
At; times the prospect is reported to have given as much as one 
ounce to the ton. Mr. Gitcheli still thinks that something 
better may be found under the mountuiu. Tbe agricultural 
prospects are good. The report of the Directors of the I ndian 
Consolidated Company states Unit since June complete statis¬ 
tics have been furnished of five milling results. The richest 
quartz treated contained by average of assay 3 dwts. 20 grains 
to the ton, and the milling results have been 74 to 70 per cent 
of the assay valuea. The Directors add “ If qilartz were 
obtainable sufficient to keep the 20-head mill at work, which 
would yield from four to five pennyweights of gold per ton, 
Its value would probably defray the expenses of the under¬ 
taking. The reef, as far as it lias beqn explored, is generally 
wide, well defined, and persistent in its course, and may yet bo 
found to enclose remunerative shoots of quartz.” A good deal 
Of attention has been paid to planting, but the cash produce 
from this is a matter sdfiiewhat in the future. The Directors 
are trying to acquire a property in the Mysore district, about 
which they speak somewhat darkly in their report. 

*+* 

Th* following account of the opening #£■ a silo given by a 
contemporary will be read with interest“On Monday morning 
a goodly number of the residents of Lucknow assembled to 
witness the opening of a silo pit in the compound of the Civil 
Church. The pit was filled with wet grass in the beginning of 
August The first sight of the preserved grass was not 
enc o uraging. It looked like a mass of mouldy matted vegeta- 
and emitted a pungent alcoholic smell. However, after a 
fapinctips had been removed, there was a perceptible improve¬ 
ment in the quality of the grass, and it quite fulfils the expecta¬ 
tion* of the chaplain. A pair of bullocks, apparently not 


abstainers, ate it with relish, notwithstanding its alcoholic 
properties. The, greater part is quite sound, of a darkish 
yellow colour. At the bottom of the pit, next to the floor of 
broken bricks, the grass was welded together in a mouldy mass, 
and earns away like torn matting. The sound part is now 
being dried, and it is expected that it will turn out to be good 
fodder when dry. The loss from mould was due to the faulty 
construction of the pit which, having no masonry sides, had to be 
dug on the slant—thus preventing an uniform downward 
pressure, and allowing of the entrance of moisture sideways 
from the surrounding soil.” 

V 

According to an English paper, a grand * duello is now 
going on between two of the more recent sources of food 
supply at home. It says that until quite recently the Austra¬ 
lian tinned moat trade distanced all competitors in its particular 
province. Efforts were made, from time to time, to win 
British favour for frozen meat importations, but with very 
little success. All this time, the importations of tinned meata 
continued to increase with startling rapidity. Beginning with 
the modest quantity of 4,702 cwts. iu 1866, the trade reached 
its zenith, according to McCall annual circular, in 1880 
when 663,800 cwta. were landed in England, In the following 
year, however, there was a sensible falling off, aud although 
1883 witnessed a slight recovery, last year’s record brings 
down the figure to 446,000 cwts. This large decrease is partly 
attributable, it appears, to the higher cost of the article conse¬ 
quent upon the exceptional demand in 1880. But English 
consumers would probably have been content to pay a little 
more for food to which they had grown accustomed, were 
it not for the superior attractions of frozen meat. That which 
has recently been coming from New Zealand in enormous 
quantities—one steamer lately landed 25,000 sheep s carcases— 
is a vast improvement on former importations, and now that 
it can be bought under its proper name at a low price, instead 
of as English mutton at a high one, it is coming iuto great 
favour among people of limited income. There is, however, a 
dark side to this picture. The latest news from the Colonies 
is not very hopeful. Owiug to the continued drought for 
mouths, large tracts of country have been completely denuded 
of sheep and cattle. The loss iu the former is estimated at 
about five millions. The frozen moat trade iu the continent 
of Australia which gave such promise has been almost crippled, 
A large firm iu Victoria has been worked at a loss of £6,000. 
Tbe price of butchers’ meat four years ago was 27. to 37., beef 
37 to 47. per pound. Now mutton has risen from 67. to 77. 
per pmmd, and beef from 97. to 107. Butter is selling at 
li. 37., and cheese at a shilling. In the matter of wheat, 
cultivation, the prospects are anything but cheering—at present 
it hardly covers the cost of production—and the rapid 
development of the wheat trade of India will only tend to make 
matters worse. 

V 

The second report on the prospects of the wheat crop iu the 
Bombay Presidency is as follows “ Complete wheat returns 
have not been roeeived. Dharwar 399,809 acres, seedlings 
germinated, crops middling. Ahmedabad 274,043 acres, crop 
withering in parts ; crop damaged by cloudy weather, Nasik 
260,860 acres ; crop on the whole good, in gardens, crop likely to 
be blighted owing to December rain. Ahmedangger 249,618 
acres, crop in places good, m others middling and poor owing to 
cloudy weather and excessive rain. Kaladgi 161 JiTi acres, crop 
in most places withered, no out-turn expected. Broach 119,238 
acres; crop very promising. Belgaura 107,911 acres; crop on 
the whole fair; in some part* it is injured by heavy rain aud 
hailstorms, iri others withering. Poona 99,246 acres; crop 
generally doing well ; in parts it is affected by rust. Sbolapore 
46,233 acres ; crop fail', Burat 38,670 acres, crop good. Kaira 
36,341 acres, crop good. Kolhapore 37,108 acr«H, crop middling. 
In Sindh crop progressing well, and in places shows prospects of 
a good season. Generally speaking, the wheat crop is good in 
the Guzer&t districts, in the Deccau aud Carnatic districts, 
except Kaladgi. The prospects of the crop have improved 
since the last report owing to the November and December 
rains. 
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lx regard to the Mysore Gold Mining Company, Captain B. trees are the tamarind, the margosa, and the sankeaula (Triage) 
X>. Plummer reported on the 2nd ultimo to his Directors (Paineiana data). Good avenues of these may be seen in various 
“InTaylor g shaft, under the 173, tbelod# m looking as kindly parts of the Cnddspah plateau, in Knrnool, Bellary and 
as ever, but it is dipping north-west faster than the shaft can Anantapore. Another very good tree is the Kanuga (Pongamla 
follow ; assay value 4 ozs. 18 dwte. of gold per too. In the glabra), which gives a good shade and has a fruit which 
south end the lode is not so kindly looking as it was, but we is valuable for its oil. The Dirisaun (Albizzta lebbek) is much 
are now getting south of the ground the old men worked upon, grown in such places, but is untidy and by no means so useful 
The lode is 3 ft. 6 in. wide in the north end, but all the rock as the margosa, which has the valuable property of being la 
below the 173 is very hard and spare to cut, The No. 1 winze, full flower and young leaf In the hot season when its shade 
under the 173, is down within 2 ft. of the back of the 60 ft. is most necessary. On black cotton soil there are only a f^p 
level, and as the water is so quick, I have stopped it until the trees which thrive. The tamarind and margosa are perhaps 
end is driven to it. Strange to say no lode of any value has the best, but a good plan is to grow the Babul (Acacia arabios) 
been met with in this winze ; I am disappointed in conse- rather thickly by sowing iu huge patches protected by thorns 
quence. In No. 2 winze under the 173 there is a very small and then thinning out to one or two good stems. Ollier, bat 
rib of quartz, but of no intrinsic value. The progress has been smaller, trees which will grow are the Parlrin&oma aculeate, 
very alow in the 173 north end on west lode. I have got Albizzia lebbek anti Balanites eeguyptiaca. When river sand 
another company of coolies to work it, and, perhaps, better has to be planted—which occasionally happens—probably the 
progress will be made. The rock iu the 173 north end on east best tree is the palmyra palm (Borassus flabrilifornm), but the 
lode is promising in appearance, and there is a rib of quartz jarnan, margosa and babul may also be grown, while near 
3 in. wide. In the 173 cross-cut west from ea$t lode very good the sea there are few kinds so useful as Calophyllum in- 
progress is made. The lode in the 173 vise in back of level is ophlylum and Termiualia catappa. In some places the 
3 ft. wide ; no assay has yet been made. The 135 north end oil casuariua may be grown, but it is often uutidy and does not 
cast lode is uncommonly good looking quartz, but there has not give a good shade in avenues. There are many other tree# 
been any assay yet made. Stamping ; This goes on in a satis- which are occasionally planted in this presidency. There |g 
factory maimer. We have the four sets of elephant stamp* at the Cassia siatma, to which his Excellency the Governor 
work, but the bulk of the ore we have to stamp is of low grade ; referred as being so common round Madanapalle, though, as 
however, we shall be able to send you home for this month a remarked by him, it. rarely makes a good avenue tree. Thera 
pretty good gold bar, though not so much as last month. ’ is the Deodora or Anoka (Polyaltliia longifolia), which makes 

*** a beautiful avenue tree when it thrives, as it does in places 

Mr. J. S. Gamble, Conservator of B’oroats, Northern Circle, along the coast. The Cork-tree (Millintonia horteusie) is often 
reported to the Board of Revenue as follows .—The question of Panted and is very pretty and sweet-scented but brittle,*** 
what is the best tree to plant for avenues is entirely one of (1) 8 ° «»the ffold-mohur tree, the brilliant Poinciana regie. Near 
climate and (2) soil. The same trees which would form magnifi- canals where the soil U not salt, Sissu (Dalbergia sissoo) Is 
cent avenues along the roads in Malabar would, most of them, u8e ^ ul * ani1 118 along the Koiulrapaia canal, in Orissa, the 
fail altogether along those of Bellary or Vizagapatam. So far cocoanut and calophyllum may usefully be grown where there 
as the Northern Circle is concerned, omitting Nilgiris, the ia somo 8a ^ ux tlle 80 ^* To 8Um rt P> * ov £ ftU6ra l purposes, the 
climate is dry, with the few exceptions of the hill tracts of the trees ar ® the banyan, mango and margosa, but where 

Circars of the Nallamalai hills. Scarcely anywhere does the B P ec,a l circumstance* make others necessary, some of those 
rainfall exceed 50 inches. On the other hand, the soil varies * ^ ave men ^ on&( * Wl11 probably bo best to use. On the subject 
extremely from the alluvial plains of the Godavari delta to the of avenue planting, I would recommend the consultation! 
nearly bare melamorphic plateaux of Cuddapah and Bellary. Mbbentropb ‘Arboriculture in the Punjab' and Sinclair* 
Roughly speaking, however, we may classify the soils as 4 Notes on Arboriculture in the Bombay Presidency,’ a little 
follows (1) Rice lands on alluvium. (2) Latent© and the red book lately published by the Bombay Agricultural Depart* 
soil which is produced by its decomposition. (3) Decomposed Before concluding, l would beg to offer a few remark* 

metamorphic soils, and gravel or saud and boulders. (4) Black regarding roads on the Nilgiri plateau, where the present* of 
cotton soil. (5) River sand. Along roads passing through the avenue trees or an avenue belt is so valuable as a protection 
great rice country like the coast from the Godavari delta down against the cold bleak winds of either monsoon. The value 
to Pulicat, probably no better trees cam be fouud than the tigs, of the belt of Blue gum (Eucalyptus globulus) and Wattle 
Viz., the Banyan (Ficus bengalensis), the Pipal (Ficus religiosa), (Acaciamelanoxylon and Dealbata) along the road from Coonoor 
and the Pakar (Ficus infectoria), with its allies (Ficus benjamina to Ootacamund is obvious to all who trarel aloug it in bad 
and Ficus tsiels). On these, the first is the best, though to avoid weather, and this belt should be cAtinued along all public 
the damage referred to in the Beard’s paragraph 2 it might be roadiJ - The best tree to use is undoubtedly the Acacia rarian- 
kept away from bridges or culverts. There is probably no tree oxylon, which is stronger and more shady than the others, and 
which so quickly reaches a size fit to give shade as the banyan, not troublesome like the silver wattle ; but some conifers, and 
and it is easily propagated by cuttings consisting of stout poles, specially (Cupressus macrocarpa) should also be grown. Whwe 
, perhaps even 6 to 12 inches in girth and 10 to 12 feet high. 811011 r °ads cr089 swampy land, Willow (Salix tetras-perm*) 
They must, of course, be planted during the rainy season and which grows most readily from cuttings, should be planted, 
fenced, and If the rains fail afterwards, they may require water- *#* 

ing. ^ In such places also the mango does well ou ground slight- The accounts of the Cinchona and Devala Moyar Com- m 
ly raised above the level of rice fields, and the Margosa (Mclia pany show a profit on the year’s working of *591, The culling* 
azadiraohta) and daman (Eugenia Jandwlana) will also thrive, tion expenses of coffee an4 cinchona amount to *2,735, The 
Another good tree for such places is the Kadem (Anthocephaios prooe eds of the ooflfee crop were *1,768, of cinchona *Uli, 
Cadamba) which is very fast grown and easily raised. Near Dividends pu investments and interest were *2,476. Tkft 
the foot of the hills, Ptarocarpus marsupium might perhaps report states that the time had not yet come when they coni* 
be grown with advantage. On laterite and lateritic soils the arrive at a decision as to the real value of the Company** 
mango generally thrives well, and the jarnan will also grow; mining property. Tift Directors cannot advise as yet abandon- 
but the figs should be avoided. Teak may be grown, but is fog the mining enterprise, involving, as it would, the total lopr 
a very bad avenue tree, a* it is leafless when shade is most of the capital expended ; and they propose continuing tom* 
wanted, and the shedding of its large leaves is probably bad 0 n the works with vigour. The cinchona trees were befog 
for the roads. But whatever is planted, care must be taken increased in number ; the nurseries also were in a flourishing 
to dig the hole deeply, aud provide good sod to fill them when amdftfom t^poeritfility of profitably cultivating rhea and 
the planting takes place. other grasms is oontinuing to have the Directors’ attention ! 

*#* but th0 time l^as got yet arrived, in their opinion, for taking 

On high level sandy soils, the result of deoqmp^od g^ieufS positive action, ^jjwiposed agreement with the Bhodf* 
and schists, figs may be grown if thft *• dalrjjf^ge^jl and M biiea made, $n<f the liquidation 

the holes are well dug. So may the mango, bj^ * $%., beet of thai & ?^p^oyls prpoee^iug in the manner contemplated. 
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The following extract taken from a special report submitted 
lately by the Commissioner of Coorg on the subject of coffee 
enterprise, will be found interesting “ The cultivation of 
coffee was introduced into Coorg, in 1835 by Major LeHardy, 
the first Superindendent, was confined at first to the two 
estates on the Mercers plateau, known as * Ben voir ’ aud the 
c Mercara estate 1 and to a few holdings owned by Mopla 
settlers near Nalknad in the Pndinalknad Taluk In 1858 land 
was opened on the Periyambadi Glut, and in 1863 a great 
'ttfinolus was given to the enterprise by the rise in the price of 
coffee, when clearings were first made at Madenad on the 
Bampaji Ghat, Unfortunately some of tho first settlers who 
came from Ceylon set the pernicious example, which was 
followed by all planters for the first fifteen years, of clearing 
and burning the forest instead of adopting the safer but less 
remunerative method which is followed in Mysore of growing 
coffee under primeval or secondary shade. Other mistakes 
were made in land having been taken up for cultivation without 
regard to the excessive rain-fall aud the steepness of the hill - 
aides. The forest, which crowned the mountain crests and 
covered the rocky spurs, was indiscriminately felled, so as to 
obtain a large open field for coffee, by which means the estates 
were deprived of valuable leaf manure, and the greater portion 
of them became exposed to tho full blast of the south-west 
monsoon, or the still more trying hot east wiuds. Bo long as 
labor was cheap and plentiful, the system of hand weeding, which 
caused little disturbance of soil, was followed ; but as it grew 
dearer, the mamoti (native hoe) came generally into use for tho 
removal of weeds, which grew rank and long from not being 
eradicated in time. It would not have mattered much, had the 
lands been comparatively fiat as in the ‘ Bamboo * and in the 
Wynaad where it is practised with advantage, but in a moun¬ 
tainous country with a heavy rain-fall varying from 140 to 240 
inches in the year, it loosened the surface soil so greatly as to 
lead to its being gradually washed away ; aud the trees thus 
became unable to assimilate nutriment, even when supplied to 
them in the form of expensive manures. The system pursued 
was not only faulty, but climatic influences aud pests, over 
which the planters had no control, have greatly tended towards 
the deterioration of estates. Tho seasons have proved of late 
years most unfavorable, especially on the Bampaji Ghat, where 
the early blossom showers, which aro expected in the end of 
March and in April, did not fall till May, which was too late to 
ensure the healthy development of the blossom and fructifies - 
tion of the berry during the monsoon. The coffee trees have 
suffered also from borer (xylotrechm qmdrupit), bug (kcanuni 
mfm), and leaf rot, and lastly from the leaf disease (hamedica 
m&tatruv) which has caused so much loss in Ceylon.” 

f * 

It may be safely assented that the pioneers, who obtained 
free on application large tracts of forests from Government and 
had the advantage of cheap labor, and the valuable compost 
arising from the burnt forest to aid the cultivation, were the 
<mly persons who derived substantial profits ; but it wap only 
lor the first few years, aud chiefly from the high prices paid to 
them for the land by the companies which they succeeded in 
establishing. As profits decreased through mismanagement 
end the ravages caused by the borer, less funds were available 
1 st high cultivation, which became essentially needed, owing to 
the rapid deterioration of the soil The result has been that 
Ml the companies were Ground up within a few years, and 
many of the estates fell at almost nominal prices into 
the hands of the managers and agents, who, though 
experienced men, became thus possessed of much more land 
than they could well cultivate. Subsequently with adverse 
seasons the condition of the estates has been passing from bad 
to worse. The humus having been washed away, it seems 
only a question of time as to when their entire abandonment 
will take place. On many estates only long rows 'of weather¬ 
beaten sticks are to be seen, bearing a few shrivelled leaves 
with a lew patches of good coffee still left in low-lying valleys 
%n<l in sheltered nooks. Such being the case, it is no ground 
for surprise that these properties have now no market value ; 
for when put ug to auction, no bids are made lor them. There 
ate a few estates, which are not quite so bad as others, owing to 
goodmanagemlnt and high eulttvation | but I is doubtful 
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[ whether any of the forest or ghat estates have of late years 
; been worked at a profit sufficient to meet the interest on ad- 
; vances made by firms, any realised in one year, such as the 
last, being fully absorbed by the losses which have accrued in 
the years preceding or following. These statements are sup¬ 
ported by tho testimony of unanswerable facts. Between the 
year 1870 and 1880, 18,476 acres of coffee land were abandoned, 
and are now over-grown with lanthana ; in 1881, 593 aores ; 
iu 1882,2,166 acres ; in the current year resignations have been 
received for 2,344 acres, making a graud total of 23,569 acres, 
which at Rs. 2 per acre (the assessment charged) represents an 
tuiuoal loss in revenue to Government of Rs. 47,138. The loss 
of capital to those who have invested in the enterprise cannot 
be so accurately stated, but it may be roughly estimated at 
^7,000.” 

u Alt notion planters have become wiser after their dearly 
bought experience, it cannot be denied that errors were made 
by the authorities in the commencement by the free graut to 
them of too extensive tracts of forest laud without any stipula¬ 
tions as to the reservations of belts of forest and the mode of 
culture. Government did not, however, remain wholly callous 
to the losses which were taking place ; for, consideration was 
shown iu the remission of the assessment due on portions of 
estates which had to be abandoned ; while others received in 
exchange valuable land in the * Bamboo/ by which they were 
enabled to recoup the losses which they had sustained on ghat 
land. The latter arrangement was, however, «o obviously 
detrimental to the interests of Government aud unfair to 
new-comers, that it had to be discontinued. Lately, the con¬ 
tinued losses which the planters generally have suffered, and 
the sight of the deserted bungalows and lanthana covered 
estates, which meet the eye all along J^he Bampaji Ghat, aud in 
the greater part of the forest and the Mercara plateau, have 
necessitated the grant of still more Liberal concessions in the 
way of remissions and suspensions of assessment, iu the hope 
th’tt proprietors and mortgagees, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which surround them, may be encouraged to undertake the 
cultivation of other products, such as cinchona, cardamoms, 
tea, and rubber on lands which are unfit for coffee, and the 
abandonment of which has been frequently contemplated.” 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
IN MADRAS. 

Tub Report of tho Director of Agriculture and Revenue 
Settlement for 1883-84 has recently been issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras. It is dated Kith September, but as it was 
submitted through the Board of Revenue, there has been some 
delay in its appearance. Up to the year under review, 11 districts 
of the Presidency have beeu revised and settled. The Settlement 
Department has been at work for 26 years, and in that time has 
dealt with an area of 12,933,493 acres. The immediate financial 
result of the re-settlement of districts was an increase of 
Rs. 16,39,553 to the former assessments. This increase' re¬ 
presents a return of 7*3 per cent, on an outlay of Rs. 2,22,38,700, 
of which Rs. 75:20,507 represent the expenditure on settlement* 
and Rs. 1,47,09,193, that on survey. In regard to the organiza¬ 
tion and maintenance of village records, upon which so much 
stress was laid in the G. O. of the previous year, all that 
seems to have been done is to record a discussion that took 
place about rendering * the post of Revenue Inspectors, or 
Jianungoes, a qualifying grade for Tehsildarship ; we cannot 
congratulate the officers, on their success in giving “ a record of 
standing information regarding the agricultural conditions of 
each district/’ The second head deals with the analysis of 
districts with reference to security from famine. This system 
hAs been inaugurated in conformity with the requirements of 
the Government of India, as set forth iu paras. 9 and 10 of their 
Resolution of the 8th December 1681. Kurnool being one of 
the smallest districts in the Presidency, and as it suftered more 
severely than any others that were stricken with famine, 
between 1876 and 1878, it was taken in hand first. We will 
quote here the words of the Report to show how far matters 
have advanced in this direction. It says w So far as 
materials are available here, the analysis is nearly completed, 
but the enquiry has revealed how much is wanted to make the 
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MAlyato as complete as the Government of India wish it to be, 
far ae the district generally, or certain well-defined section* 
cl it, are concerned, the information that is available in this 
and the Board’s offices would suffice for broad aud tolerably 
accurate conclusions regarding its agricultural conditions, but 
the Government of India prescribe an analysis that is much 
too minute to be satisfied without considerable local enquiry. 
The information at head-quarters does not generally go below 
taluks, whereas the requirements of the Government of India 
demand an examination of the condition of villages.” Consider- 
ering that the instructions, based on the recommendations of 
the Famins Commission, were given so far back as 1881, we may 
safely presume that if a little more despatch is uot used in 
travelling beyond the initiatory stage, it is likely another 
calamity may overtake the country Before we can utilise the 
malts of past experience for any practical purpose. The 
import makes a clean breast of its shortcomings, and Acknow¬ 
ledges that any rapidity of progress is impossible without other 
help than the ordinary establishment of the office can afford. 
It is therefore proposed to ask the assistance of tho Agricultural 
Reporter and the staff of agricultural inspectors for the work. 
The question now is, whether any additional burden can be 
thrown on the shoulders of these already hard*worked gentle¬ 
men without detriment to their legitimate duties. In con¬ 
nection with forest protection, it appears from the administra¬ 
tion report that the area of reserved forests in the Presidency, 
at the end of the year nuder review, was 2,869 square miles, 
of which 132J square miles were reserved. The chief opera¬ 
tions of the year were tho planting up of three acres of the 
farm land with DLvi-Dm (Cwsalpiuia coriaria) and the im¬ 
portation from Queensland of a large quantity of eucalyptus 
seed for distribution to districts. The Australian Salt Hush 
(Atriplt.v nmmalarui) secius to have done fairly well at the 
farm, where some of the plants have seeded. Attention also 
has been given to the discovery of indigenous salt-feeders, which 
might be found effective in the reclamation of saline soils aud 
as useful for fodder as the bush of Australia. One variety 
found at Eiinore is eaten freely by the cattle, and is identified 
by Professor Lawson as the obiom famlgu. Under the head of 
irrigation we aie told that no new work was undertaken ; the 
minor irrigation works, that 4s, all works irrigating less than 
900 acres, are now managed in the Revenue Department. 
These works irrigated a nominal area of more than 112,000 
acres, and the revenue derived was close upon Us. 6,00,000 ; 
a little more than half of this amount was expended in 
repairs. Lands irrigated from wells snuk in dry land have in 
the Madras Presidency been long exempted from extra assess¬ 
ment on this account, but lands, whether wet or dry, 
irrigated from wells sunk in irrigated lands, have not hitherto 
shared in the exemption. On this subject, a communi¬ 
cation was addressed to Government by the late head 
Sheristadar to the Board of Revenue, in which he urged that 
the principle should be extended, at least partly, to lauds 
irrigated from what are known as “ayacut” wells. The 
Director of Agriculture agreed with the proposal submitted to 
Government, provided the wells were the sole source of supply, 
The Board of Revenue, however, did not endorse these views, 
as the subject was very fully discussed some years ago, and they 
did not see tho advisability of re-opening it. But the Govern¬ 
ment took the former of the views of the matter, aud has 
granted the concession. The Government Farm and the School 
of Agriculture at Saidapet baa hitherto been managed by Mr. 
Robertson, who was at once Superintendent of the Farm and 
Principal of the School. But from the 1st of April 1834, 
this arrangement has ceased ; and while Mr. Robertson has 
been placed in charge of the Agricultural College, Mr. Benson 
bas become Agricultural Reporter and Superintendent of Farms. 
Mr. Benson reports on the agricultural conditions of the 
wear as being very unfavourable ; they are characterised as 
long droughts followed by heavy rain-fall; “ the consequenoe 
was the universal loss of the grain crops from insects, rust, 
mildew and other diseases.” The only crops that did fairly well 
were ragi t and some of the irrigated paddy. A great many ex¬ 
periments were undertaken at the farm with indifferent results ; 
excepting the trial of red and white whe|t from the Punjab. 
The experiments with manures, the most noticeable of which 
was with common salt, used as a top-dressing for ragi, and 
wyhum SMifiaratum, gave indifferent results. This is no 
doubt duo to the poorness of the soil, for at para. 87, Mr. 
Benson 11 doubts whether any really useful manuring experi¬ 
ments can ever be carried out on the Saidapet farm,” and in 
another communication he is more explicit by expressing the 
opinion that to experiment there with manures is “ a waste 
of time and money.” He is not singular in his belief, for as 
pointed out by Mr. Robertson, the land is only fit for growing 
fodder. The Board of Revenue remarks on what Mr. Wilson 
■ays regarding the farm:—“The Board have on several occasions 
lately placed before Government their views on the failure 
of this farm, and need not now reiterate them. They, however, 
emphasize the tone of regret for wasted opportunities which 
underlies these eleven paragraphs of the Director's Report.” 
We fail to endorse the Board’s views on the subject, for after 
going carefully through them, we fail to see any indication of 
n single opportunity bating been allowed to waste. We can 


pretty well guess at the moaning of the Board ; it was a covert 
attack upon the so-called ^neglect of Mr. Robertson, who has 
evidently been singled out as the scapegoat, upon whose devoted 
head tho vials of the Board’s wrath has been emptied. Of 
experiments with seed and plaufcs, very little need be said as 
they were almost universally failures ; but one very useful and 
interesting fact was elicited as the result of a trial made by 
Messrs. Minchin & Co.,of Aska, with Sorghum Sacekaratwn, viz., 
that though it may be impossible to make a marketable sugar 
from the syrup of the plant, its fresh juice may bo fermented 
and used by the distiller for the manufacture of spirits. In 
tho sale and distribution of agricultural implements, Messrs. 
Massey & Co. of Madras carried off the palm. The popularity 
of their ploughs may bo judged from tho fact that of a single 
type known, as ° the improved oountry plough.” they have sold 
no loss than 587,206. Noxt comes the firm of Messrs. Thomp¬ 
son and Mylne, of BeSieoa, in Rebar. During tho current year 
they sold eighty-on© of their portable sugar-milts, from January 
to August, of which seventy-five went to the single taluk of 
Hospet in Bellary, Several experiments were made with fibres. 
China and Cashmere silk-worms were found to thrive very 
well during the oold weather when there was sullicient food 
for them. The limited supply of tho mulberry leaves, however, 
interfered with the success of the experiments. At Baidapet the 
worms refused to touch any but mulberry leaves, which accounts 
for the great mortality among them. In Rijamuudry the 
defective supply of those leaves was supplemented by 1cttuca 
leaves. Mr. A. J. Stuart reported a most interesting experi¬ 
ment which lie had made with the indigenous tiwmr silk-worm* 
found iu his district of North Arcot, The cocoons that wen* 
found in the jungle were placed in a cage, made of bamboo, 
and hung among tho branchos of a country almond tree, to 
which the worms, when hatched, had free access, the leave* 
affording them sustenance. The cost of the experiment was a, 
mere trifle, aud it was found that the worm* required little* 
care. Of all the experiments tried for the solution, by a chemical 
agent, of the cement which glues the fibres of the tussur cocooml 
so tenaciously together, the most successful was a solution of 
one-fifth pound of carbonate of potash in a gallon of water. 
The other agents employed, although successful, were found to 
injure the thread. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


During the mouth of December, 46,413 bales of cotton, valued 
at Rs. 39,97,003, were shipped from Bombay. 

The ship Rajah of Oochin has been chartered to oonvoy about 
300 emigrants from Madras to the Mauritius. 

The Murree Brewery Company have obtained permission to 
erect au irou structure within the Arsenal-square, in the Fort of 
Bangalore, so as to utilise the existing building for brewing 
purposes. 

This Ring of Corea lately Issued an edict* in which he strongly 
remonstrated with tho mlsdireoted policy of the young m m of the 
country, in aiming at official appointments to the neglect of their 
own trades. ^ 

More gold-fields are reported to have been ^discovered on the 
Rubik; Chinese frontier of the Arnoor, twelve miles from the 
frontier, on the Chinese side. The Russians are going over to the 
fields in swarms. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by the Court Fees Aofc, 
1870, the Governor-General iu Council has remitted the fees 
payable on applications for loans under the Agriculturists 1 loans 
Act XII of 1884. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad is said to have decided to open a 
School of Agriculture iu his dominions, and has applied to the 
School of Agriculture at Madras to supply him with a duly 
qualified superintendent. ' 

Tine official demands made up to the 13th Ultimo, for repairing 
the damages onused to Government irrigation aud agricultural 
works in the Tanjote, Madura, and Tinneveliy districts by the 
recent heavy rains, amounted to R«. 33,000. 

According to statistics compiled In Europe there are 3,985 
paper mills In the world, which make 1,904,000,000 pounds of 
paper every year, half of whioh is used {or printing, and 800,000,00(1 
of it for newspapers, which ten years ago required only 410,000,000 
pounds. 

An engine, said to be the smallest fat the world, has been made 
by a watchmaker now connected with a watoh-manufaoturing 
company. As described, the engine is of the upright pattern, and. 
Is made of steel and gold* It reste on a 95*cent gold pieco, and 
can be worked dither by steam or compressed air. The cylinder Is 
a little leas than 1-16 inch In diameter, with a little less than 8-32 
inch stroke. The balance wheel is & inch iu diameter, and can 
make something like one thoueaud revolutionsJn a urinate, The 
wrist-pin is a sapphire cat for the purpose. # 
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Tax import a of gold up to the end of December amounted 
to R# 4,38,98,371, and of silver to R«. 8,44,37*448. The amount 
of bullion coined and examined at the Calcutta and Bombay 
mints was Rs 3,65,81.182, of whioh sum the Oaloutta mint only 
contributed Ri 6,27,003. 

During the month of November last, there were shipped from 
ports in Sind to foreigu ports 2.76,367 bags of wheat, weighing 
647,305 ewts„ and va'ued at Rs. 23.35,721, an Against 1,90,869 
bags, weighing 846,252 flirts,, and valued at Rfc. 15,45,107, during 
the Corresponding mouth lu 1833, 

Thu Shanghai papers, alluding to Mr. Macaulay's attempt to 
establish a trade connexion between India and Tibet, express the 
belief that the Indian gardens oan supply Tibet with teas of 
ordinary quality at a cheaper rate than China, both because the 
journey is shorter, and because the IndUn article is batter at the 
price. 

A oomfrtent surveyor, with eoolles, has arrived at Singapore 
from Madras, having boeu sent for by the Survoyor-Oeneral. We 
have had a good deal of Oeylon. and are now going to try Iudia, 
apparently. The party will work in Penang and Province 
Wellesley, and the Commissioner of Lauds Titles went to Penang 
recently to start the work, 


The price of keroslne oil iistiU drooping, for the supply If 
increasing faster than the consumption. From Baku in the 
Caucasus, there were exported from May to December last your 
about 3,356,298 gallons of keroslne, and 1,208,621 gallons ot 
lubricating oil. A portion of these products went to the Block 
Sea and the Danubian Principalities; another went to the Medi¬ 
terranean ports ; a third to Russia proper and Germany; and a 
fourth to Persia and the Red Sea ports. It is locally expected 
that in time Baku naptha products will find their way to S«ti% 
Herat, and Candahar. It is asserted that the Baku springs are 
believed to be capable of furnishing 250,000,000 gallons of oil a 
year, 

It has often been a cause of wonder why the fine flavoured ooooa 
grown iu the island of Trinidad was not manufactured Into chocolate 
on the spot, Instead of being all sent to Europe for that purpose, 
and returned there in that form for their own consumption at a 
much higher price, and to a certain degree of deteriorated quality. 
The problem has ab last been successfully solved by the manufac¬ 
tory established there under the management of Mr. J. Schaffer, 
With the appliance of the latest and beet description of machinery 
chocolate or the choicest quality is made in Port of Spain from the 
finest ooooa grown in Trinidad and Venezuela, equal In every re*peet 
to the Mentor brand which has acquired such world-wide reputa¬ 
tion. 


The experiment of ostrich-breeding in Australia his been suc¬ 
cessful so far, iho ownm-s of SO birds having already exported 
several shipments of feathers suflioient to yiald a fair profit on the 
venture. The authorities of the Cape of Good Hop* have placed 
an export duty of ^100 per pair on ostriches, so that the Australian 
breeders have secured their birds just in time. 

In au official report on the damage done along the Madras 
Railway by the cyclone at the end of November fast, the Chief 
Engineer states that the force of the wind at the Yetthalacherru 
tank was so strong, that several bullocks and an entire flock of 
sheep were blown into the tank, and drowned. Ho estimates 
the velocity of the wind at upwards of 50 miles an hour. 

Oon coffee market, says a Ceylon paper, is now well supplied 
with parcels of good and fine plantation parchment, and at 
intervals during the recent holidays, there has been a fair amount 
of business in the better descriptions, which have found buyers 
at Us. 42 50 to Rs. 43 f. o b., and in one or two instances 
exceptionally bold samples have realised even better rates. 

Dprims the late inundation at Pondicherry, Monsieur Juincau, 
the Chief Engineer to the French Government, received into his 
bungalow at La Grande Etang, the whole of the inhabitants 
o! the KugllsU villages of Krraspett and Ammaucoopum, num¬ 
bering upwards of 300 souls, whom he supported at bis own 
expense fora couple of days while their dwellings were under 
water. 

Business in ooffoe is said to have been concluded for the year, 
as it has, as if by common consent, been curtailed' to the 
narrowest dimensions both at public sale and by private con¬ 
tract, and only retail quantities have been offered and sold at 
about the previously reauoed value, which is from 10*, to 15a 
per cwt. lower than at the same time lost year for all good 
useful and medium home-trade qualities. 

This Governor of Pondicherry has applied to the Minister for 
the Colonies in Paris for an extraordinary grant of 4,000,000 
francs (164 lakhs of rupees), to meet the charges incidental to the 
late InuudatioA. The amouufc, besides providing for the repairs 
and reconstruction if the roads, bridges, irrigation works, &o., 
includes a liberal sum for distribution among the ryots and 
others who lost their property during the floods, 

Mb. B, RiBSBMT&or, Conservator of Forests in the Punjab, is 
appointed to act as Iuspaotor-General of Forests until further 
orders. Mr. H. C. Hill, officiating Conservator of Forests, in 
charge of the Pegu Circle, British Burmah, acta as Conservator 
of Forests in the Punjab. Mr. E. P. Fopert, Deputy Conservator 
of Forests in British Burmah, acts as Conservator of Forests In 
charge of the Pegu Circle, 

California fruit-growers have discovered that apricots bleached 
With sulpha* fumes and then dried in the sun are superior to 
those that are driwlin any other manner, or that are canned. 
They regard this fact of very great importance to the whole 
State, it enables every fruit culturlst, however limited his 
means, and however email the product of hie orchards, 
to dry his own fruit for market, and makes him independ¬ 
ent of the canning factories. It is also stated that fruit can 
be prepared in the same mauuer more cheaply than in any 
giber, that its weight is better preserved, and that it is of superior 
flavour. _ 

The trade of Kurraohee is rapidly developing. In 1872-73 the 
total value of imports and exports of all kina was only three-and- 
two-third orores : in the past year U amounted to very nearly nine 
mores. The trade with ports on the coast increased durlug the 
-«aar by 184 per oent and the foreign trade by more then 84 
* - About half of the foreign trade is with the United 

Cotton manufactured goods, hardware* cutlery, 

_„_nery, and wrought brass were imported from England In 

unusually large quantities during the past year. The value of 
Indian products exported—which consisted chiefly of wheat) seeds* 
rawhides, pod raw wool—exceeded throe-and-a-nalf orores. 


Mitch dissatisfaction la felt among the Covenanted portion of 
the Frenah Government officials at Pondicherry, at the reduced 
rate, for converting the frano into rupee currency, which has been 
fixed by the Council-General. Hitherto the price has been francs 
2*40, but for the current year it is to be francs, 2 06, beluga 
reduction of 14 per cent, whioh means, practically, to a large number 
of employ#*, so much less pay. The case seems to be a very hard 
ouo, aud is unsupported by any precedent in the administration 
of the Pondicherry Government. The salaries and allowances are 
given iu francs, aud Bboulil be paid in that coin, or the current 
equivalent iu rupees. The aotiou of the Council in reducing the 
value of the frauo is looked qpou as not only unjust, but illegal. 

The Mad nr* Mail save We may some day obtain prime fresh 

Australian meat in Madras. The S. S. Cutter than sailed from 
Palmerston, iu the Northern territory of Australia, last month 
for Hong-Kong, with a trial shipment of ten bullocks each for 
Batavia and Singapore. A champagne spread was given on board, 
when the Government Resident einogised the exporters. He said 
that they had now made trials of the market of Hong-Kong, 
Batavia, Singapore, and would anxiously and hopefully await the 
result. The pastoral development of the territory largely depended 
on the Indian and Eastern markets, There were myriads of con¬ 
sumers within three weeks' steam, and let a taste for Australian 
beef be created, and there would be no limit to the possibilities of 
the trade. ” 


Selections. 


BEE-REARING. 


From J. C. Douglas, Esq., to the Secretary to the Government of 
Iudia,—dated 9th January 1885. 

I hive the honour to report, for your record, the results of my 
agrioult ural observations during the past year. 

2. 1 commenced the year with two stocks of the variety of 
Apis indica indigenous to Lower Bengal; one of these was • 
swarm I captured near my office at AHpore. As the weather 
became warm, these bees built oomb, and they worked out 
artificial comb foundation, specially made for them from an 
engraved plate ; from the rapidity with whioh they worked 
at the commencement of the season, I anticipated they would 
prove of value. Before, however, they had half filled their 
hives, they prepared to swarm, bred drones and qufcens, and 
I divided the two stocks Into four. These did well, but I gat 
absolutely no surplus honey. I took a few ounces, but I had to 
feed much moro. 

3. The variety of Apis indica Is kept by villagers j they do not 
cultivate it at all* but merely encourage the bee by inserting 
earthen vessels in the house walls, and they take the hooey by 
taking all tbe combs, so that the stock perishes. I have received 
many estimates of the quantity of honey obtained, but they ditto 
widely and are quite unreliable. Having taken many stocks add 
purchased others, and having kept the bee during two seasons^ X 
am of opinion that ft is commercially valueless. Possibly 6 or d 
pounds of honey might, under exceptional circumstances, be obtain¬ 
ed by sacrificing tbe bees, but this is obviously Insufficient to repay 
cultivation. This estimate Is confirmed by an account of Ike 
cultivation of A, inikm In Ceylon,—Journal, Ceylon Branch* 
Royal Asiatio Society* Volume VII, Part I, No. 23. Of the stoofab 
I had I gave one to a station master on the East Lidia Railway 
and one to a native gentleman \ both these are in hives. Mr, Stocks* 
of Berbamporo, has a stock, from which he recently took holf-a- 
pound of honey with an extractor. Mr Stocks being favourably 
situated and having tbe appliances will further test the value Of 
this bee under the moat favourable circumstances. This bee is nil 
so easily handled as good-tempered Italians, bat Is as easily 
managed as the European Black bee* and is better tempered than 
the cross between tbe Black and Italian. 

4. This bee is valueless, beoattseWi) Its stocks are too light to 
oomb and bees* (2) it swarms too frequently, so that without 
trouble and much attention only, very small hives can be filled, j 
(8) the surplus honey ip very small In quantity j (41 the bees done! 
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defend their hive Against moth and other vermin, ao they readily 
succumb to the moth, particularly during the rain*. 

6, Another variety found la Bhutan, building 54 eella to the 
Inch, appear* far superior to the variety found in Lower Bengal, 
Captain R* Fulton, B.&O,, stationed at Buxa, has kept this 
variety. He gave me two stookS| one of which was very weak and 
failed ; the other I have under Observation. Captatu R. Fulton 
also gave a stock to a gentleman at Barrackpore. This variety is 
larger and builds larger cells than the varieties found in the 

f lams, Chnmba, and cultivated about Mussoorle and elsewhere. 

am informed Its stocks are sufficiently heavy, but I have no data 
from which to judge of its oommeroial value * on this point I shall 
be able to give an opfeion probably by the end of June next. This 
variety of speoles is, 1 believe, uudescribed j the stock I have is 
exceedingly mild in disposition, the workers go out very early, and 
they readily use the oomb of the Italian bees slightly contracting 
the cell by their outer edge, but they have the failing of not keep¬ 
ing their hive dear of vermin, particularly moth, which they 
suffer to live unmolested apparently on the floor-board of their 
hive. Should this variety prove of value stocks can be leadily 
obtained, bat I am deoidedly of opinion this variety is very inferior 
In value to the Italian bee. even though it may prove sufficiently 
valuable to warrant its cultivation. 

6. The variety found cultivated at Busbahr by Mr. Minniken 
appears to mo equal to the European hive bees in productiveness ; 
it ia closely allied to the European species, and appears somewhat 
larger In size ; whether it oan be readily handled, whether it 
defends itself against moth and other vermin, and whether or not 
it swarms to euoh an extent as to reduce its value, can only be 
ascertained by observation. This varioty or spades is, I believe, 
undesorlbed. I am of opinion measures should he taken as early 
as practicable to ascertain the economic value under cultiva¬ 
tion of this species, I have written to Mr, Miuniken ou the 
subject, and I now send two boxes with instructions for paoking 
two stooka of these bees, whlob I should like to receive as early as 
practicable to admit of their being observed during the coining 
season, provided you are pleased to obtain them for me. 

7. As to the possibility of cultivating the Italian bee, I am now 
quite convinced It con most certainly be cultivated here. I brought 
out live queens, of which I saved two, and in 1883, these two filled 
their hives, although they had at first but a fsev hundred bees ; 
1 had nursed these into strong stocks, when one of the q noons 
died ; I had no drones, and tha rains prevented drone breeding. 
1 had therefore only one stock left. I wrote for four queens, and 
these were sent by Sir G. Birdwood, bnt only two arrived alive ; 
one of these became diseased, and 1 had to destroy her. I again 
sent for four stocks direct from Milan ; of these 1 saved two 

f ueens, which are doing well. X bred a queen, the first bred in 
ndia ; this queen is doing very well ; her stock is very vigorous. 
I was obliged to remove it from the apiary as it attacked another 
stock, and robbed it of all its stores. I have now five queens with 
bees ; the stocks are still weak, but I have no doubt whatever I 
■hall be able to distribute during the coming season queens and 
bees to perhaps a dozen persons who are prepared to receive them. 
One of the queens was born in 1882 ; she Is now 24 years old at least, 
and has been in India more than two years ; she has furnished 
bees and brood for all the other queeue, nud to keep up diseased 
stocks, and last year I took 15lbs. of excellent honey from her 
stock, which, sb it was la>pfc iu Park-street, Calcutta, had very 
little opportunity of furnishing a rich harvest, I found the bees 
did exceedingly well ; they kept their hives clear of wax moth and 
other vermin. I found two deaths~-head moths ia one hive, 
evidently destroyed by the bees. I find the bees can get polleu all 
the year round ; it was feared they might not get anything iu 
December and January, but they get almost too much pollen 
during those months ; they are getting honey now, 

8 . The largest yield per stock 1 have had reported for A pi* 
indica is 30ibs. of honey ; this Is reported by Mr, Seymour of 
Muisooree, This gentleman has kept bees for several years in 
Australia, and his testimony is therefore of considerable value. 
He thinks bee keeping with Apis i/uhea as found about Mussooree 
very luferior economically to the culture of A.tndlifica in Australia, 
Setting aside such figures as 500 and 6001b. per stock, iu America 
G. M. Doolittle, an apiarist of great experience, considers 501 hs. of 
eomb honey or 751bs. of extracted honey an average crop per stock. 
Thirty-one Canadian bee-keepers had 1,484 stocks in the spring 
of 1884 ; Increased to 2,569 stocks during the year ; they took 
87,2501ba. of oomb honey and 59,S45ibs. of extracted honey. 1 
think one pound of oomb honey equal to quite l^bs. of extracted, 
and so estimated, the yield as above was equal to an average of 
801 bs. of extracted honey and an increase of 00 p# oent in stocks 
Jf bees. The crop of the year was considered scarcely up to the 
average. The severe and long American and European winters 
render apiculture more precarious than in the plalua of India, or 
even in the hills. The great superiority of A.mtUfw a over 
A, indica, and the importance of acclimatising tho former is 
apparentj the Bushnhr bee might prove as productive as, or more 
■o than, A , melU/ica. 

9. I could have distributed Btooks last year had I wished, tho 
one queen would have supplied bees, queens, and drones, bat I 
preferred to import other queens rather than breed in and iu. Tho 
journey from Europe is very injurious to the queens j even those 
which appear to arrive in good health are commonly found ultimately 
to have suffered In their Faying powers, or to have become diseased. 
Knowledge of this fact induced me to impart a number of queens 
In the hope of saving a few, and the ignoring of thi* has caused tho 
failure of all previous attempts to introduce the European bee Into 
India. 

10. During the year I have issued a number of hives and other 
appliances to persons anxious to take up apiculture in different 

parts of India ; tbess persons are practising and learning OnAnij 

indica. The issue of Italian begs daring the owning season will, 1 


have no doubt, confirm these persons in their resolves, and spread 
the practice to many others. The Italian bees will be issued to 
bee keepers iu British Burmah, Assam, Orissa, Bengal Proper, 
Mussooree and Debra, Bhootan, and elsewhere. 

11. As to the natural history of Indian bees of the genus Ajm>, 
very little is known ; several varieties of A. button and A. dorse ta, 
ami A, jtor&t have been described, but there is much confusion in 
naming them ; iu most cases the descriptions are incomplete, not 
including the descriptions of drone, queen, and comb ; the life 
history lisa not been studied, and somo Indian honey bees have not 
been described at all, being quite unknown to European natura¬ 
lists. In 1862, Dr. Gorstalkor of Berlin discussed the classification 
of Indian honey bees iu a paper read to the 41 Wander- Versammlung 
Deutsche* BieuenwirtUe, and lie pointed out the confusion that 
existed iu nomenclature and excellent grounds for a classification 
so far as the available knowledge admitted. Since the decease of 
the late Mr. F* Smith, I am informed there is no member of the 
British Museum staff specialty qualified by knowledge of this genua 
of insects. 

12. Iu my little Handbook of Bee-keeping for India, I described 
a typical A. Mica, and omitted all mention of tho varieties and 
their synonymous names. £ am about to carefully examine the 
collection I have, and l hope to obtain other specimens. Speci¬ 
mens, particularly if including the drone, queen, and a small 
piece of oomb, would be of grunt service. I have no doubt, what¬ 
ever, 1 shall be able to add considerably to the existing knowledge 
of Indian honey b««s and their life history, ss well as discover some 
of economic value; iu both the Bhootan and Bushnhr bees, it appears 
probable insects of economic value have already been discovered ; 
it remains to deoide by observation how these compare severally 
with the Italian bee now rendered available. 

13. As I am about to examine, compare, measure, and describe 
all the Indian honey bees of which I cau obtain specimens, and 
also to endeavour to discover their affinities and the bearings of 
these on the origiu of the Koropeau hive bee, which probably 
originated in Asia, and as I may not only be able to indicate tho 
bust variety mid best mode of cultivating it for the benefit of tho 
natives of India, but I may also obtain Information of economio and 
scientific importance to European and American apiculture, I beg 
that any sparo specimen* of the number collected by Dr. G. Bidie 
may be sent to tut'. 


Instruction.* far transfer r ng and packing Bees in portable Hive , 
Smoke tho bees slightly, spray them with thin syrup unless they 
have honey accessible in their combs ; then with smoke, by shaking 
and brushing tho bees from the combs remove the oombs one at a 
time. Fit the combs into the frames against the top bar, cutting 
the top of the oomb straight, if necessary, and filling up the 

frames with piece® of oomb, if available. The wire-fixers are for 
holding the oomb in the frames while tying it in. Tic the oomb in 
the frames by stout twine at every two inches vertically and 

horizontally. Very white new combs should be rejected ; very 

thick heavy combs containing much honey and sealed m »y, bo pared 
with a knife toons inch. The brood combs, if any, should be 
placed in the oeutre frames. If there be much honey iu the 

combs, other food may not be neoessary, hut full combe trawl 
badly, and food may be given by mixing htmuy and crushed white 
sugar to a stiff paste and filling the food-box with it. The water 
bottloii should be filled and so corked that the water does not come 
out unless the bottle be shaken. 

2. The combs having been transferred, shake or brush the 
remaining bees mto the box, close carefully with olotu or hy other 
means tho ventilators of the box, cover the top and open the door ; 

E laoe the porta le hive iu the place of the old hive. The portable 
ive with its entrance, as far as practicable, with someplace as the 
entrance of the old hive should bs left till evefltag ; after dark, 
when the bees are all in, tho door should be closed, the ventilators 
opened, and the box despatched. 

3. If tho weathnr he very cold, the eido ventilators may be 
partly covered, but otherwise they should be left quite uncovered. 
One brood comb at least should be inserted, if possible, even if 
from another stook, as the presence of brood prevents absconding. 

4. If detained ou the read, the bees may be allowed to fly, the 
door being opened, and closed again after dark. Whenever the 
door is opened, the side ventilators must be completely closed. 

Unless the boxes are to be closed longer thou a we«k, it would 
not bo dockable to open the hive boxes m route, and then ouly if 
some one is present who could Idve the bees if they swarmed out. 

5, It will be found convenient in trausferriug to remove all the 
frames from the box and put the lid on ; as each qouih is out out of 
the old hive, brush the bees from it into the box lud put ou the 
cover ; if the principal cluster be gently lifted and shaken into the 
box, there will be no fear of the queen haviug been left behind. 

See also ** Driving■” and 11 Trausferring ” in the Handbook of 
Bee keeping for India, 

6. The Ooxcb contain a veil, smoker, spray diffuser, and one 
dozen comb fixers j the articles•hovdd bo retained excepting the 
latter, which may, if necessary, bs left ia the comb, but should, if 
practicable, be removed. 


THE 81UI HOUSE FAIR 


{from a ooBBxiroymss*.] 

There has been an unusual stir and bustle about the sleepy little 
station of Sibi, aud the bazaars are once more a* crowded as they 
were in the war time. Bat now the gathering I* a peaceful 
one, The Government Uorse-Breodlng Depaitmeot last year 
discovered what a grand field they had amongst the IMuohla, 
The aotive Superintendent, Mr. Grainger, came to Sibi and Quetta, 
saw some hastily collected mares, branded about 150, and sent 
to Beluuhistau three stallions, This year a fair was started 
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fey the Political Agent. Mr. R. J. Bruce, C XJ., and con¬ 
sidering that U Is a first attempt, it must be reckoned to be 
M great success, I understand the Veterinary Surgeons prevent 
declared that they have seen no inch collection of mares before 
on this side of India. 

The Agent to the Governor General Is here, and several .officers 
belonging to the Cavalry Corps m Bilu hlatao. I observe also 
some of the Biluch chiefs from the Punjab were present as well 
as many other Kibzai, Kalrar, and Mu*akh<d sirdars. These 
latter come from Thul ChotUli, acoompauied by the Assistant 
Political Agent, Captain Gaisford. Of coarse the Horse* Breeding 
Department is fully repiesented, but there is a great absence of 
buyers, only two regiments having sent officers to purchase. 
This is to be acommted for by the very short notice that was 
given about the Fair, V\ hen it is known how good these hardy 
mares are, there can fee no doubt that there will bo an immense 
demand for them. Thfc chiefs camp on the Slbi plain where the 
Politics! Agent had arranged tents for thorn, instead of their 
having to search for quarters in the town of Sibi, was very pictur¬ 
esque. Ou the 12th instant, nearly everybody had arrived, and 
the horses were class!Sod. This was no easy job, as all were new 
to the work, and the exhibitors had not the smallest idea of 
what was wanted, the inexhaustible energy of Rai Rahadoor 
Hitu Ram, the Native Assistant to the Governor-General's Agent 
however, worked wonders, and In the afternoon everything was 
ready. Tho next morning the judging commenced, and as many 
people would probably like to kuow the numbers and descrip¬ 
tion* of animals showo, a rapid survey of the various classes may 
be acceptable. Class I. was for branded mares, over four years 
of age and over 14-1 in height. For this sixty-nine contended 
for the ten prizes, valued at Rs. 400. Nearly all these mares 
were good ones, and the ten that were finally left in the ring 
would be very bard to equal in India. The winner was a big 
blood-looking mare, about 15 2, with a foal at foot (three days 
old) to the grand walor Btucliqht . 

Class If. was for uubianded mares, over four years old and over 
14-1 lu height This class was very well represented. There wore 
fifteen prizes, aggrugnting Rs. 515. For the-o no less than 320 
mares entered, and ihe judges had a very difficult task. All the 
rise winners wore large, roomy, big-boned mares, the three first 
eiug especially good specimens. 

Class III. was for branded marcs 14*1 and under, and over four 
years. For this there were only three entries, two of which were 
awarded prizes, value Rs. 35. 

Class IV. was for unbranded mares 14-1 and under end over 
four years old. This was only fairly represented. Nine entries, 

4 prizes, value Rs. 100. 

Class V. for fillies, three and four years of age, was well repre¬ 
sented, forty entries, four prizes, value Rs. 100. 

Class VI. Colts, three aud four years of age, 30 entries, four 
prizes, value Kn 115. Those were a poor lot, but as it is desired to 
encourage the zemindars to raise colts, the rewards were liberal. 

Class VII. Fillies uuder three years old, five prizes, value 
Rs. 145. For this, twenty eight very nice youngsters were 
paraded. 

Class VIII. Colts under three years old, four prizes, Rs- 75, 
twelve entries, agaiu a bad lot. 

Class IX. Hows over 14-1 and over four years, four prizes, 
Rs. 150, fifty entries ; a veiy poor lot 
( lass X. Gelding*, five entries, Rs. 75 ; a wretched show, but 
the pm*'fl woie given povr eneourager Ire autre*. 

Class XI ICntirn country -bred horses that had been used for 
eoveriug, 35 entries, puz«s withheld. There was a considerable 
commotion in the riug as these brutes Were led round. Most were 
uns< mid, an^ all wi re coarse and underbred-looking. However, 
these aro the anb|mls used In the district, and their exhibition 
ought to incite the Horse-Breeding Department to send ft sufficient 
supply of good stallions without delay. It is ten thousand pities 
that the splendid mares of this oountry should be mated os they 
now ftre. 

There were thus Rs. 1,785 awarded in prises, and fifty-six horses 
were judged by the Committee. The judges were Major Carr, 5th 
Punjab Uavaliy ; Mr. J. R. Grainger, head of the Remount 
Department, Bombay ; Veterinary Surgeon Raymond, Quetta, aud 
Captain Gaisford, Assistant Political Agent. Ten remounts were 
purchasi'd at an average of rupees one hundred and eighty. These 
will doubtless be found very cheap buys, and prove most useful 
horses. To those who have not yet seen the Kiluch mares, It may 
be explained that the r chief characteristics are hardiness aud 
endurance. Xt»cy aie nearly all good-tempeied, have generally 
plenty of bone,# and very few of them brush. Nearly all are 
unshod- If mated to short backed, compact horses, with blood and 
action, their produce would be very valuable. Giving prizes f r 
geldings is at the best but a half measure. As horse-breeding 
operations are being started afresh, it would be a splendid oppov 
tunity to try the oft-suggested remedy of putting a tax on 
stallions, although perhaps such a measure could not be Introduced 
uuder present circumstances Into Bnochhtso, 

On toe 14th iostaut tho races came off : and to the Biluchi* this 
was by far tho best part of the Fair. Unfortunately tho morning 
Was a wet one, and as the clouds looked like M staying," ft was 
determined to run the races off a* *o° u as possible. Notwith- 
stamlingthe drizzle there was a large concourse of natives, and 
all the sirdarB were present. The course was* very heavy and a 
little over two miles lo»>g. The Blind .in, however, complained 
that It was not nearly long enough, and suggested that four 
miles was tho minimum it should have been, Seventy-six starteis 
went to the post. They were divided into throe heats. The 
winner of each was to get U«. 50 4 and the first four of each 
heat were to compete for the final contest. Most of the mare* 
had been trained very fine, no gras* whatever being allowed 
for tflo last three days, but unlimited gram, The jockeys 
ttgrt tfetir ordinary clothings and rods barebaokfd with ring-inaffls 
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bridles. As soon as the first start was effected, tt was evident these 
was to be no mistake about the pace. The “ finishing” oommsoeed 
after the first hundred yards. The jockey* stuck to the mares like 
wax, and kept up a shower of blows, with a very Ught whip how¬ 
ever. The horses rau very gamely, and came along at a really good 
rato. The winner of the first heat was a blood-looking four-year- 
old mare, got by a Jaoobabad Government Arab, the property of 
Sirdar Shah Baz Khan, ahief of the Bugti tribe. Notwithstanding 
the distance and the heavy course, none of the animals appeared 
any the worse for the great exertion they had undergone, After 
the three heats had been run off, the olouds looked etUl move 
threatening. The final heat was to have beep run off jn the after¬ 
noon, just before the Governor-General 1 * Rent's Durbar, but aU 
the winners petitioned that it might be settled forthwith, The 
winners of the Inst heat had barely tlms to oatoh their wind before 
they were walked back to the starting post. The pace of the dual 
race was every bit as fast as the others. Tbs result was that the 
A rah- Bugti mare again won, wbU«t the second, a horn, was also 
half Arab. 

Rain having fallen on the afternoon of the 14th, the Durbar was 
postponed until the I5th, when.the prises wer* distributed by the 
Governor-General’s Agent. Sir Robert Bandsmen. 

I may add that among the visitore attending the fair, I noticed 
Colonel Sir R Sandoman, K C.S I; Mr R. J. Bruce, 0.1,8; 
Major Plowden ; Mr, H Barnes, C.fi ( Captain Hope j Captain 
Molvor; Major Armstrong, 5th B.C.; Captain Jockeon, 1st 
Bombay Lancers : Mr. Murray, 17th Regiment j Dc. Fullerton ; 
Captain Wabab R. HJ .; Ac , do. 

The Khan of Kholat a<*o sent his ohfaf min later, Nawab Mahomed 
Khan, And a batch of mares and sUlKons. A diploma was given 
to the Klian for two mares and two country stallions .—Pioneer 


DUO DA II PLANTING. 


As an old Forest Officer, aud one who has done a great deal of 
deodar planting, I trust I m iy be exoused if I say a few words 
shout tho system adopted in Ku!u, and described at page 466 
of your number for October. 1 quite agree with the employment 
of boys. I have always found them much quicker in learning and 
smarter in planting than either meu or women ; but as regards the 
Kulu method, I am sorry to say I cannot see the use of it, and 
think it must certainly be much more expensive and slower In 
execution thau the system of planting in holes. In the first place 

1 have always fouud that young deodar of 20 months old are quite 
strong enough to be planted out, they are then 0 Inohes high (if 
below that, L never put them out), aud I see no use in keeping 
th«in in tho nursery another year ; this, however, is a fault ou the 
tight side ; the parte of the Kulu method to which I would take 
exception are, the trench and the number of plants used. Of course 
Hues must be o-»t through the jungle, otherwise no planting oould 
he done. I therefore puss on, merely remarking, that in my 
opiuion, 10 feet between the lince is too far. Deodar should be 
planted in lines not over 5 feet apart j there is no doubt they 
thrive better and throw out less branches when they are grown 
close together, aud os they are fouud iu dense thickets growing 
naturally, wo can dn no harm in this case in following nature. As 
regard* the small trenches made In Kulu, it appears tome that 
they must he at least four times as expensive as holes, and as four 
plants are put in a space of 2 feet, it stands to reason that there is a 
waste of three plants, for it is impossible for four tree* to exist 0 
inches apart, 1 hold that as it is quite possible to plant doodar 
in holes 5 feet apart without 10 per cent of loss; it is therefore 
sheer waste of material, time and money, to dig small trenches 

2 feet long, and put four plants within the 2 feet. As for the little 
dab of mud to stick the plant against the wall, I see no harm in it 
at all. I am sure many officers mast have seen continuous Hues of 
deodar, planted simultaneously, as in the Kalatop Forest, near 
Dalhousie ; as therefore, it is possible to plant successfully at 5 
feet apart in holes, I cannot see the use of an expensive trench and 
the waste of three plants. When I planted deodar in former yew* 
(and I have done it with less than 10 per cent of loss), I worked as 
follows :■-—Lines wero out through the jungle, where nftjsstary, at 
about. 5 feet apart, then men with “ pharwas ” out deeply into the 
soil three or fpur times, at points 5 feet apart in the lines, whilst 
after them rame boys or men with *’ khurpas,” who dug the hole to 
the required depth, leaving the loose soil on the lower side ; this 
was done some days or even weeks before the actual planting took 
place. Planting was done by boys who had been oarefully trained 
to the woik ; the plaut was held at the required height above the 
bottom of the holef so that the end of th« root was not bent or 
curled upwards ; this was then fixed in the earth with a lnmp*{£ 
mud, aud loose soil from above the hole gently crumbled about the 
roots and gradually pressed down all round. I consider this plan 
far simpler than the Kulu one, less expensive, and one that does 
not require such careful supervision, all of whloh art of great 
importance to a Forest officer who cannot always he present when 
planting is going on. There is really no more difficulty in planting 
a deodar than in planting a cabbage j the principal things required 
are that the root shall not be injured la taking out of the nur¬ 
sery, and shall be fixed properly in the earth when planted out. 
To conclude, 1 have no doubt th<* Kulu method gives excellent re¬ 
sults, but I maintain that It 4s a tedious aud expensive one, and as 
long as single plants can bo successfully planted out at 6 feet apart 
in holes, it is quite unnecessary an 1 wasteful to put four plants in 
a *pace of 2 feet, seeing that at some time or other three of them 
must be lost, 

G. SPARLING, 

Retired Deputy Conservator of Forests, 

late of Jhelum Forest Division. 

DaUiousie, 31st October, 1004. 

—Indian tbreeter,] 
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SECOND FORECAST of THE WHEAT CROP OF THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, IN SEASON 1885. 

From J. B* Foluw, Esq., Director of Agriculture, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, to the Secretory to Chief Commissioner, Central Pro¬ 
vinces—Dated Nagpore, the 27th January 1885. 

Srs,—In continuation of ray No, C 160 A., dated 17th January 
1866, forwarding a oopy of a telegram deepatohed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the proepeote of thie season's wheat crop, 1 have 
the honor to submit a more detailed aooount of the condition of 
the wheat crop up to the middle of the current month, 

2 , As mentioned in my letter above quoted, the orders oalling 
for the submission by District officers of a forecast on the 10th 
January did not formally cancel previous orders under which a 
forecast was due from them by the 16th January, and l expected 
that the forecasts for the 13 districts, from which none were 
received, dated January 10th, would arrive by January 16th. Hut 
up to January 20fch forecasts were still outstanding for six districts, 
including the Important ones of Nagporc, Knipore and Bilaspore, 
and 1 have beau unable to include particulars for them in this 
return. Under the orders coutained in Circular No. 39. dated 
4th November 1884, the forecasts submitted in the middle of 
January were to be acoompanied by report* from District Councils, 
but these have been received from only the two districts of Sconi 
and Betui. 

3. Statistics of the area under wheat have only been received 

. from one district (Hoshaugabad) and the Deputy 

*** Commissioner distrusts their accuracy. Until indeed 
the reform of the village record staff has been completed, uo area 
statistics of any value can be expected from ihese Provinces. 
General enquiries seem to show that there is a decrease in wheat 
area of larger amount than 1 anticipated In my fiist forecast dated 
December 19th Ia4, and judging from the reports now received the 
area in the northern districts is leas than the normal by from 15 
to 26 per oent, The largest decrease is that reported from Ward ha 
which amounts to 32 per cent, A special report ou the causes of 
ILL ™ Lw» ™ 7™ districts of Chuttiegurh no 


reports have been received, hut I do not think from what I have 
*een in the Ealpore district that the decrease in area amounts to 
more than 15 per cent. 

4. The late fall* of rain have been of Immense benefit. In 
Outturn th® ^ of December there wee a fall ranging, 

' roughly speaking, from 2 inches in the southern to 
half an inch ill the northern Jlstrlcts. Since thuu mure rain has 
fallen in the north of the Provinces, where mm« was needed. /The 
district estimates show in many oases asuhiUiitlalincraase oiffir 
those received in December. In Saugor only a two thirds crop is 
anticipated and in Hoshangabad even )es>> than this. But these 
estimates are probably rather under the roaik, and, speaking 
generally, an outturn may he anthtipitod of from 80 to 85 in 100 
in the north of the Provinces and from 90 to 95 in kite southern 
districts. Perhaps the best proof of the fav»< at able character of 
present prospects Is afforded by the fact that the monthly price 
fitments which arc received in my office from, the towns of Juhbul* 
pore, Hards, Nagpora and Raiportt show tha < the price of whenl Is 
very considerably leas than it was after last year's harvest. The 
figures are as below i— 


- 


Tj: 


Price msb maond of 80 shkhh. 


May 1881 

i December 1884 

1 


Kb. A% P. 

Ri. At. F. 

Jubbulpore 

1 il 1) 

1 9 7 

Harda ... 

2 l 4 

1 15 4 

Nagporo... 

1 12 10 

1 9 10 

Kaipore ... 

1 6 5 

118 


The high prices »f last ye»r may no doubt bo attributed to the 
• activity of the export trade. But the export of wheat has by uo 
means stopped during the past three months, From October 1st 
and December 31st., 1884, the wheat exports of these Provinces 
amounted to 15£ hikhe mauuds. 



Percentage by 
which ar«a 
undgr crop 
exceeds ( + ) 
or falls short 
of f—) the 
normal. 


Explanation of difference in area. 


Estimated out 
turn in annas 
per rupee tak¬ 
ing 12 annas 
to represent 
normal out¬ 
turn. 


Reasons for sstimate. 


Jnbbulpore ... 


Narsinghpore 

Hoshaagabad 


The incessant rain prevented the prepa¬ 
ration of the whole area. Its earl; 
cessation allowed the ground to 
harden before sowing time. 


+ 6 The heavy rain prevented kharif sow¬ 
ings, but was favourable for wheat. 

, No return received. 

—20 Same reason as given for the decrease in | 
the Saugor and Damoh districts. 


-25 As above. 


The crop is progressing favourably. 
The rain of the tost week of December, 
and hut which has fallen since has 
been of great benefit. 


Not stated. A good crop anticipated. 


Prospects good. The recent rain has 
keen of great benefit. 


The seed was sown under unfavour¬ 
able ciroumstanoes,and henoe outturn 
in estimated as less than the norma). 
Prospects have improved lately. 


Not stated. Area less than the normal owing to From 7 to 10 Sowings have germinated well. Outturn 
early cessation of rains. annas. estimated at seven annas lu two out 

of the four tahsits, and at teu annas In 
the remaining two. 

+5 in one Wheat has been sown on land on which 12 In one The late rain has greatly improved 

tahsll, the autumn crops were ruined by rain, tahsil. prospects. 


+26 In tbs 
others. 


14 in the 
others. 

10 to 11 


^Chindwara 

Wardba 

Nagpcre 

Chanda 


Bhandara 

Balagbat 


Area has decreased owing to the abnor¬ 
mal character of the rainfall. 

No return reoived. 

Same reason as that glvsn for the de¬ 
crease in the Saugor and Damoh 
districts. 

No return received. 


Estimate has been raised in conse¬ 
quence of late rain. 

Tho crop at first d^peared poor, hut 
has boon greatly improved by the 
late rain. 

Estimate has been raised In conse¬ 
quence of the late raiu. # 


[^termination has been unequal. 


12 [Prospects are good. 


Raipore 
Bilaspore - 
gnmbulpors < 


4-6 in!the other, 


No return reoeivtd. 
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WATER FILTRATION. 

Residents in the East have only too frequent opportunities of 
learning, by unpleasant, and oven fatal experience, the dangers 
of impure water, and the advantages of perfect filtration. So 
many domestic filters are unfortunately merely so many delusions 
aqd snares, that their us© positively increases the very dangers 
which they are employed to avert. The household water-filters 
until lately in use have generally been made of sand, coarse 
charcoal, or other similar material, cemented down or moulded 
into blocks. Now sand cannot remove the finest impurities, and 
neither oau coarse charcoal; because the voids between the various 
particles o! filtering medium are too large. The coarsest im¬ 
purities are indeed arrested, but as in most of the filters alluded 
to, the filtering medium cannot be got at or removed by tho 
householders themselves, the very impurities which are arrested 
are nursed and developed therein until the whole mass Is teeming 
with life, which gradually finds its way iato the filtered water 
chamber. Evidence of this appears when the water tastes 
mawkish, or flat, or when small white filers can be seen 
In the filtered water ; but long before this evidence is forth- 
coming, tho filter has con9od to be anything but “ a delusion 
and a snare.’' So-called charcoal blocks are not made entirely 
of carbon ; clay, tar, and other ooagulatlve materials are used 
to hold the charcoal together. Regular pores and channels are 
opened in the block during the baking operation, and the corks 
am? glass fittings used with them are very often faulty. More¬ 
over, the Interior cannot bo got at for cleansing, and this is a 
fatal objection to their use. You may blow through the block, the 
air will pass through the more open pores ; but not through those 
that are choked with organic matter; yon may scrape and brush 
thesurfaoo, you cannot remove the filth that Is inside tho block., 
Jt Is not unusual to hear of such charcoal blocks being broken 
open, and found^ to contain live maggots and small red worms, 
Indeed, tho writer on more than one oooaslon found maggots, 
&o., in the filtered water of one of these block-filters iu India, 
notwithstanding that he frequently had the filter scalded out with 
boiling water. "But,” says one maker, “my filters aro self, 
cleansing ;” ** they require no attention,” says another ; “ it will 
suffice to reverse the current," says a third; “ or to blow 
through the filtering medium,” says a fourth. Can anyone who 
has given the subject the slightest thought believe these extra¬ 
ordinary assertions ? Break up one of these filters after it has 
been so “ self-cleansed,” and examine it. Often, a filter is left 
out of use for months, say in the absenoe from home of the 
family ; it has, perhaps, been left partly filled with water all -this 
time ; judge what the condition of that filter must be when it is 
again being used, without having been taken to pieoes, and without 
having bad tho filtering medium changed. A filter is like a dust¬ 
bin ; it must be looked after and cleansed periodically. It is 
better to have no filter at all than to have one that you cannot or will 
not take the trouble of cleaning. We have of late years been told 
to boil the water we drink ; but now Dr. Fraokland suys that “ the 
germs which propagate epidemic, or zymotic diseases, may be 
boiled three or four noura and yet not bu destroyed ; thoy continue 
to exist in an atmosphere of oyauogeu, they get on very well in 
sulphurous acid, iu faot there are very few poisons which affect 
them,” ^ Cheerful news, very, to mauy of us, who in timos of 
epidemic in the Fast have taken such care to have our water 
boiled 1 There is, therefore, but one remedy—it ie to separate the 
germs, Ac., from the water by a perfect system of filtration. To 
bo perfect, a water filter must not contain any material which can 
communicate any injurious or offensive quality to the water which 
passes through It/ It must remove from the water not only all the 
suspended m at bn r—even the smallest bacterium or b&oillu in—but 
also organic matter fn solution and Inorganlo matter in solution, 
such as Iron or lead. It must aerate the water during filtra¬ 
tion, and be so constructed that the owner himself can 
take it entirely to pieces, throw away the old filtering medium 
which has done its work, and replace it with a new charge 
with little trouble, aud at a very small oust. Such are the qualitiea 
possessed by Maignen's patent “ Filbre Rapid*,” To mark tholr 
approbation of this invention, the Special Commissioners, ap¬ 
pointed by her Majesty’s Government at the late International 
Fisheries’ Exhibition, awarded a gold medal and two diplomas of 
honour ; the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, a special medal 
of merit, the only medal ever given by the Institute for filters ; 
the National fteaUjh Society, a silver medal, their only award for 
filters also. This niter has been eeleoted by the War Offioe for 
the Nile Expedition, both for the service of the boats, and for 
field hospitals. It ham also received the approval of the French 
and Belgian sanitary authorities. The lost pattern of Maignen's 
filters approved by the War Office ie just the size of an Old- 
fashioned watch, and can be used with au india-rubber tube to 
draw water from a pond or as a syphon, a more complete descrip¬ 
tion of which we will give later on, Filters on the Maignen 
principle are made in all sizes from the “ Tourist ” aud “ Pocket 
Filtre Rapide,” measuring 6 by 34 by 2 inches, and weighing, 
when full, 2lbs. 2oz*., or empty, lib. 2ozs., up to filters capable 
of supplying a town with pure water, We have hot space to 
describe the construction and process of charging these filters ; 
suffice it that they are strong, elegant, easily cleansed and 
easily charged, and above all things, effectual. For those who 
desire to obtain valuable information on water filtration, the 
reducing hard water to soft, and on water generally, as well as 
particulars on the varloue forms and details of construction of the 
Malgnezf filter, we would recommend # a very readable pamphlet, 
entitled TTrtWf Pnmtibk JHmu t and Flftrotisn, by #♦ A, 


Maignen, and published by P, A. Maignen, 32, Mary-at-HUL 
Kastoheap, London, E.C, 

Apart from his filter*, Mr, Maignen has introduced a moat 
simple and effective means of softening hard water. Hard water 
Is Injurious for drinking, because its power as a solvent for the 
food is impaired, and because it is taken up by the absorbents of 
tho stomach with much greater difficulty than a soft water, thus 
impeding digestion. It Is a notorious faot that persons liable to gout 
I or etoue are well In soft-water districts, but they become very ill 
; as soon as thev go to live in hard-water localities. In making tea 
or coffee, cooking vegetables or stews, the difference between hard 
and soft water is very great. If tea be made with soft water it Ie 
much stronger and requires much lese sugar than if made with 
hard water, thus effecting economy in both tea and sugar. Hard 
water is also very bad for washing. Each “ degree of hardness 
(t,e,, each grain of solid matter per gallon of water) causes thedes- 
truction of 12lb«. of the best soap by 10,000 gallons of water. With 
London water there is a loss of about 21bs. of soap for every 100 
gallons of water used before any portion of the soap can act at a 
detergent. This has led to the employment of eoda and washing 
powders, which often *pnii the linen, settling on it with the 
tenacity of a mordant, injuring both fibre and colours. In oases of 
diseases of the skin hard water is a veritable poison. Hard water 
produces the orust in kettles aud hollers. It has been computed 
that 1-I6th of au inch thick of incrustation causes a waste of 15 
per oeut of coal ; $ of an inch 60 per oeut ; aud 4 au inch 150 per 
cent. This Is a very serious item when coal or fuel is expensive. 
By throwing a given quantity (easily ascertainable) of Maignen's 
“ Auti-oaloalr " powder Into the water, the lime and other 
matters are thrown out of solution, and they then subside, formlug 
a stratum at the bottom, and the softened water can be run off 
from a tap placed a little way up the vessel's side above the deposit. 
This “ Anti-oalcalre ” process can be applied in ordinary water 
jugs, or on the largest scale, For fuller details on this branch of 
the subject, we must also refer our readers to the above-mentioned 
pamphlet.—Nome and Colonial Mail . 


THE COOLIE RIOT IN TRINIDAD, 

It Is almost a matter of course that there ehould be wide dlf- 
ferencee of opiuion here, in London, at Least, about the causes 
which led to the collision between the police and the coolies at 
San Fernando, and who Is to blam/for the deplorable loss of life 
occasioned thereby, but, as the whole affair is still mb$udice t and 
seems likely to be further investigated by a special commission sent 
out from home, we think our readers would do well to suspend 
judgment until these official inquiries have been oompleted. Mr. 
Quiutin Hogg, Aotiug Chairman of the West Indian Committee, 
has douo good service to tho Trinidad planters, by promptly writing 
to the Time* to point out that “ there is no justification what¬ 
ever for the attempt made to represent the riot as having arisen 
from any increase in the daily task, or in any reduction iu the dally 
wages,” and that the 11 insinuation that the riot arose from an 
attempt to interfere with the religious rites of the coolie ” is equally 
uncalled for. 

In the House of Commons, on December 4th, in referring to the 
subject, Mr. Ashley said that for many years the celebration of the 
Monurrum festival had been attended with more or less dis¬ 
turbance among the coolies in Trinidad, oollisious having taken 
place between the bands from different estates, resulting in blood¬ 
shed. In 1882 an ordinance was passed, based on a British Guiana 
ordinance, which is said to have worked well, uuder which In the 
earlier part of this year, regulations were issued by which the 
: proces dons were forbidden to enter tho towns of Port of Spain or 
San Fernando, or to use any high road without permission. It 
was fully explained to the Indian population that the regulations 
were merely intended to preserve order, and in no way to Interfere 
with the oelebratiou of their religious festival. Notwithstanding 
this, the coolies inarched on 31st October, in large numbers, 
estimated at 1,000, armed with hakka sticks aud cutlasses, and 
attempted to foroe their way into the town of San Fernando. Tip 
police were drawn up, with a small number of soldiers behind them, 
and the coolies continuing to advAnoe after being repeatedly warn¬ 
ed, the Riot Act was read, and the police fired. Thirteen coolies 
were killed and eighty-nioe wounded. The Inspeotor-Snperinten- 
dent of polioe stated that the police fired in self-defence, and 
in his opinion, audethat of the officer commanding the troops, they 
would have been overwhelmed had they uot done so. These are% 
the facts as reported to the Colonial Office, but considering the 
reat loss of life, the Secretary of State considers that an inquiry 
y an independent person will be desirable. It ie important to 
note that the Colonial Office has no information of any discontent 
among the coolies in consequence of alterations in the scale of 
payments to them. From a table In the last report of the Protector 
of Immigrants it appears that less than half the coolies in Trinidad 
were under indentured contracts. Mr. Ashley S# not in a position 
either to affirm or deny that the oonditioos of the contracts hsve 
recently been more strictly enforced, hut he says he cannot conceive 
that there is any possibility of any breach of contract having been 
sanctioned. 

To one point, however, we would oail the* attention of the public, 
aud specially of those Members of Parliament who have constitut¬ 
ed themselves the representatives of the West Indies. There has 
been no Governor id Trinidad for far too long a time, and no in¬ 
dependent administrator linos the death of Sir Frederick Barleo 
some months ago. Government hai lines been administered by 
Mr, Basket who was appoints* Colonial Secretary of Trinidad fco 
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Crop and Weather Report. 


[For thb Wekk Ending the 4th EKHKyAny 1885.] j 

(bnend Jtanarh,— Rain lmft fa)leu throughout the Punjab and tbo 
North-Western Provinces and Ouiih, and in ninny district!! in Bengal and 
in Awwun. Wight rain basiilso fullen in plaocs in tho Central Province*, 
in tlie Central India und Rajpootuna States, and in' Chingleput and 
Hyderabad, aud in Tavuy iu British Burundi. 

Harvest operations continue in several district in Madras ; tho outturn 
i« gouL'ially below the average. More rain is still wanted in Bellary, 
Anuutupore, and parts of Knniool ; elsewhere |in<Bpechi are rejmrtori to 
he fair. In Mysoie tlio oi ops aro in fair condition, but future prospects 
depend upon early rains, in Coorg the situation i« the some as lost 
week. 

lu Bombay tho rahi harvest has commenced in place*, and I ho condi¬ 
tion of the standing crops in generally good. Heard sy of fodder and 
drinking water continues in parts of tho Houthorn Mahratta districts, 

Tho recent min in th** North-Wealern Provinces and Oudh and in the 
Punjab has boon beneficial to tho crops, and agricultural prospects arc 
generally very favourable. In the fierifca rail prospects are good, and 
standing crops are progressing iu the Nizam's territories. In the Central 
Provinces, the Central India and Eajpootaua States, standing crops pro¬ 
mise well. 

The rain which fell in Bengal during the past week has improved the 
rahi crops generally, but hus injured the prospects of the poppy crop in 
Hhahabad and Bunin. At paddy has been nearly harvested, and tho 
cultivation of early paddy has commenced iu places. Gathering of the 
early rahi crops continues. Hoasonable weather prevails in Assam, and 
lands are being prepared for the ans crop. Harvest operations have 
been nearly completed in British Buriuab. 

Cholera is abating in Coimbatore and Tan jure, and is prevalent in 
iVomo and a part of the Amherst district of British Burundi. In other 
provinces, the public health is generally good. 

Prices aie generally stationary. 

Madras.— Gtmcial piospect fair, except iu parts of Bollory and 
Anantapore. 

Bombay.—Rubi harvest commenced in parts of Abmeduuggor, Bhola- 
poro, Be ; gaum, and Kaladgi; standing crops slightly injured by mildew in 
several talukaa of Nassik, and by frost and small insects in parls of 
Poona, and c«tlon and tobacco in parts of Hyderabad ; by frost cotton 
blighted in parts of three tolukas of Dharwar and one of Bel gaum; scarcity 
of fodder and drinking water continues in parts of the Southern Mahratta 
Country districts ; cholera in parts of five dial riots ; nmall-pox and oattle- 
disaase in parts of ten, and fever iu parts of fourteen districts. 

Bengal ,—Rain fell in many districts benefiting rahi crops generally : 
in some places it has to a certain extent injured rakur, linseed, and 
poppy ; harvesting of ami a paddy is nearly finished ; cultivation for 
early paddy has commenced in some places ; gathering of early raft* 
crops is going on ; prices of food grains almost stationary ; oases of 
small-pox and cholera are still reported, but on the whole the general 
health is good. 

jL* IF, P. and Oadh .—Rain fell in all districts during*the week, doing 
itfmsh good; there waa#Jao some bail in places, but little injury was 
done ; prospects continue favourable ; supplies are sufficient and prices 
rule easy j the condition of men and oattle is favourable. 

Punjab .—Rain throughout the province ; health and crop prospects 
good ; prices almost stationary. 

Central Producer .—The weather has 1 ocome cooler during last three 
days \ prospects continue favourable; health generally good ; prices 
steady. 

|p British Bunttah. —Cholera prevalent in Promo town and in part of 
Amherst dietriot, sporadic in five other districts ; small-pox prevalent in 
towns ef Thayetmayo and Hensada, sporadic in two other districts, 
otherwise public health good ; oattle generally healthy; harvest 
operations nearly over. 

Assam.—Weather seasonable : prospeeU of winter crops good ; public 
health good. 

Mysore and GW»’y>— Crops in Bangalore and Toomkur districts in fair 
condition, but withering in parts o! Kolar j prospects depend upon early 


rains ; general price* show a tend on cy to rise ; health generally 
good. 

Bernr and Jfydfrub»d.«— Weather cool and clear; cotton-picking 
and Joicari-thresiling continue; rati planingj^rogr easing favourably; 
health generally good. 

Central Jndra States. —Wheat, gram, and opium crops are thriving ; 
weather getting warmer ; health good. 

Rajpootana .—Weather has been changeable, but is now seasonable ; 
health and prospect* good. 


Editorial Notes. 


Some time back we had announced that an Agricultural 
Exhibition will bo held at Doomraon on the 17th, and four 
following days of the current month and from the prospectus 
published in the Statesman it appeal’s to be a great success. It 
is a truism that the prosperity of a country depends on the de¬ 
velopment of its material resources ; but while it is unfortun¬ 
ately the case that the whole Empire in India is living upon 
the soil, and that there is no satisfactory indication that India 
is increasing in material prosperity in respect of its handicrafts 
and manufactures, the circumstances ;>f agriculture are in 
general so backward, that it has been calculated by no less an 
authority than Dr. Hunter, that fort} millions of the popula¬ 
tion of India pass their days in chronic starvation. Mauy parts 
of the country are notoriously ovet-populated, and where this is 
not the case, the system of agriculture is of too primitive an 
order for the soil to return its proper yield The establishment 
by the Government of experimental farms iu various parts of 
the country must be applauded, and equally the agricultural 
scholarships founded by Sir Ashley Eden ; but the method to 
be kept in view is that which can bo effected by the people 
themselves, and suited to their simple circumstances. It is a 
move in the right path when, under the intelligent direction of 
theHon’ble Jai Parkash.Lal, and a committee th^European 
officials of the district, the MalmrAja of Doomraon has deter¬ 
mined upon holding an Agricultural Exhibition. It is intended 
to exhibit every agricultural Appliance in use in the Doomraon 
estates, every description of cereal and crop grown, and to 
illustrate the methods of cultivation, together with the domestic 
utensils, clothing, and home manufactures of the people. We 
shall thus get a view of the actual agricultural condition of the 
district. Agricultural improvements and appliances have been 
too much theorised upon ; and the desideratum is every fact in 
connection with the cultivation of tho soil, and tho various 
indoor employments by which the cultivator enhances his means 
and comforts. It should he possible, with the knowledge ac¬ 
quit ed, to indicate to the peasant neglected sources of substan¬ 
tial protit, while it in of primary importance that those charged 
with the management of the Exhibition, should secure a 
chemical analysts of the soils ofP which the various descriptions 
of crops are growu. The cultivator has no idea of manuring, 
and it should be possible to ascertain what artificial compositions 
may best replenish tho exhausted soil, without prejudice to 
caste feeling in'this respect. IVe suspect that Mr, Nolan has 
had something to do with this Exhibition, and that we owe it to 
him that we are to have a great agricultural show, instead of 
another race meeting. 

V 

The Honorary Becretaiy, A gri-Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, Madras, lately wrote to the President of the Municipal 
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Commission, Madras, u requiring some small oaauarina poles to 
repair damages done to trellis work, &c, , by the cyclone, the 
Superintendent of the Gardens sent as usual to the casuarina 
plantations outside the town for what he required. Three cart¬ 
loads of poles, some very small, worth say Its. 5 per cart load, 
were accordingly sent in and charged at the toll gate, its. 1-4, 
for each cart, in addition to the custoruary toll, if this charge 
be not a mistake, it appears to me to be most unreasonable, i 
understand it is the same rate as that charged for teak-wood 
beams, worth perhaps Bs. 100 per cart load, and which may 
last and lie useful for a century, while such casuarina poles as 
we require for garden work last ouly a year or two at most. 
As we now require a further supply of thin poles for temporary 
barriers at tbe dower show, fencing, &c., I shall be much obliged 
for early information as to whether so heavy a tax as 25 per 
cent thereon is to be levied, to enable rae to limit our require¬ 
ments accordingly.” The President in reply said, “ that the 
rate of Bs. 2-B sanctioned by Government under Section 341, 
Act 1 of 1884, is a rate per ton, and is not ad val<ncm.” n 

*** 

This irrigation returns of the North-West Provinces canals 
for 1883-94 show that the irrigation for the auturuu crop ex¬ 
ceeded that of the previous year by 65,000 acres, and for the 
rabi by almost the same acreage. The great demand cm the 
canals was caused by the absence of winter rains, and a 
large area under inferior crops was irrigated. Even allowing 
this, the area of wheat irrigated in the year under review, com¬ 
pared with that of the previous year, was over 100,000 acres 
in excess. By reason of a large quantity of sugar having been 
left in tbe market, the unsold portion of 1882-83, less of the 
cane wan sown. The returns of the working of the canals show 
a good profit, varying from 4*45 per cent on the Lower Ganges 
to 27*96 in the Eastern Jumna. The Agra canal succeeded, 
owing to the extent of its distributaries, in showing a 
profit of over 6 per cent. The total profit on all canals, on the 
capital outlay, amounted to 7'33 per ceut. The last year, how¬ 
ever, was an exceptional one, and it is not expected that a like 
satisfactory balance-sheet wiU be shown for the present 
year. The autumn and winter rains wore both opportune 
and copious, and consequently, the demand for canal water has 
diminished. 

%* 

Mess rs. Wm, Jah. & Hr. Thompson in their fortnightly 
circular say that upwards of 48,000 packages of Tea have 
been brought to the hammer during the fortnight, 1,700 of 
these being Ceylon Tea and 2,100 packages second hand and 
reprinted parcels. Considering the weight of supply and the 
unattractive quality of so large a portion of it, the market 
has shown^trength and a healthier tone than in December, 
with more gen&al buying by the trade ; and where the teas 
offered have had special quality, the competition has been 
really good. The proportion of hue Tea coming forward, 
however, is small, and the improved prices paid for choice 
qualities—in some cases showing 2d. to Ad. advance—are fully 
justified. More attention is being paid to good Pekoes between 
]«. 3 d. and Is. 6d., which have been so depressed, and nearly 
id. recovery is quotable. There is also more enqui ry for good 
liquoring Pekoe Souchongs and Broke ns between I0d. and Is. 
at rather better prices than have lately been paid. In com¬ 
mon qualities,^which unfortunately form the larger part of 
receut supplies; the movement has been adverse to sellers, I 
demand having been insufficient to keep prices steady ; lerfy | 
kinds, after selling lower thau hitherto, close tmu with more 
enquiry, but Pannings and Brokens show to 1 d. decline 
from December rates upon grades between 6d. and 9 U, and 
fully Id. on broken Pekoes between lOd, and 1*. 2d. per lb. 
The estimate issued by the Association in Calcutta on the 
5 tU instant is 60 million lbs., available for shipment to 
Loudon. Upon this basis the receipts from all porle 
will be about 65 million lbs., against 63 million lbs, last year, 
while at the present rate of consumption the deliveries 
during the same period will be 67 million lbs., as compared with 
604 millions last season. These figures have begun to attract 
attention, but have not yet been* appreciated by the dealers 
sufficiently to influence their operations. The shipments to 
December 81 were 51} millions against 47| millions last year, j 


One of the difficulties about ensilage has hitherto been the 
uncertainty whether the silage would turn out sweet or 
sour. But Mr. James Howard, M.P., by filling a 20ft. high 
brickwalled silo with mown clover, trampling it on the pile, 
and adding successive quantities of clover during two or three 
days, found that the mass heated sufficiently to destroy the 
bacteria which would have induced sour fermentation. Then 
by covering the whole with an air-light roof, sealed by dipping 
into a water-joint or trough round the eaves, and without any 
weighting or pressure at all, he kept the silngo sweet, good 
and fragrant, but slightly alcoholic in odour. By these 
experiments of Mr. Fry and Mr, Howard, we have now a 
silo under control, and not of a cost that will preclude its wide 
adoption. 

** # 

Wihi.k on this subject, we might as well add that some¬ 
thing new on the ensilage system has just been pro¬ 
pounded by Mr. C. J. Johnson, of Darlington, who lias proved 
the possibility of building any green food into open stacks, 
and by the application of screw pressure of con verting it into 
excellent silage with ouly a very slight quantity of waste at 
the outsides of the stacks. It appears that ou the hillsides 
| of Kinross-Blure, Mr. Parry Bussell, by adopting Mr. Johnson's 
system, has made a 90-ton stack from J uncus articnlatus 
which would otherwise have been entirely wasted, aud the 
slack is so good that it has to be fenced off to keep the stock 
on tlie moor from it. If the expense of making silos can be 
saved, the ensilage system is likely to go ahead with still more 
rapidity thau at present. 

*** 

A correspondent of a home paper writes to say that he lias 
been an eye-wituess to repealed experiments made by the 
late Mr. Andrew Crosse, injkis laboratory at Fyue Court, m 
submitting milk to electric action, by which it was kept sweet 
for weeks together. The process is as follows:—“Two 
cylinders of sheet zinc and zinc iron arc severally placed in 
two porous earthenware tubes, opt»u at the top, closed at the 
bottom, the same being filled with water and connected at 
the top by a copper riband, The earthenware vessels arc 
placed iu the fluid (milk or other), and tho elec trical action 
immediately commences, and the fluid becomes antiseptic in a 
few hours. JMilk lias been kept sweet for three weeks by 
this process in the middle of summer.” 

*#* 

A home contemporary in an admirable review of home and 
foreign agriculture during the past year says, that the year just 
closed will long be memorable iu the annals of agriculture as 
that iu which excellent wheat in large quantities was sold at 
less than 30a. a quarter, a price unprecedented in lowness since 
the value of money has been anything like its present standard. 
During the last hundred years the low weekly average of 30s. 
5 J. per quarter, recorded for the week ended November 29, lias 
never been approached ; the lowest average for any previous 
weeks in the century having been 35s. (li, tho price for the 
week ending Oct. 11,1851. The year will also be noted iu con¬ 
nection with one of the severest and most prolonged droughts 
ou record. It has been a year, too, of alternate hopes and fears t 
culminating iu general disappointment. When it opened, wheat 
and other autumn-sown crops were iu a flourishing condition, 
after au extremely dry aud mild winter. A few frosts in 
February gave a salutary check to upward growth, and a dry a^ji 
sunny March further ensured the tillering and healthy root- 
growth of the young wheats. At the end of the month there 
was au abundant rainfall, which was very welcome in tho light- 
laud districts. Unfortunately, it was followed by a prolonged 
visitation of bitterly cold east and north-east winds with a few 
night frosts which gave a siokly hne to tho wheats on the clays. 
The chock to vigorous vegetation then given was in all pro¬ 
bability the cause of such deficiency as was noticed in the wheat 
ears, subsequently, as the bloomiug time was particularly 
favourable, and there was nothing to account for the mischief 
in the climatic influences of the summer mouths. Thus it hap¬ 
pened that wheat, instead of the great crop at one time expect¬ 
ed, turned out to be only about au average one. Spring corn, 
on the other hand, improved so greatly as harvest approached 
that it yielded much better than could have been expected 
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when, after being put ia-rafche% badly, it was nearly parched 
up by the drought of the latter part of the spring and the 
early portion of the summer. The hay crop was one of the 
lightest ever grown ; and the root crops did not yield an 
average weight, though they improved immensely towards 
the end of the season. Fortunately, the autumn was mihl 
as well as dry, so that stock were kept out in the fields and 
pastures much later than usual, and the stores of the winter 
keep were thus economised to an extent nearly or quite equiva* 
I* lent to their deficiency. On the whole, farmers would have 
' done pretty well if the prices of corn and meat had been equal 
to those of last year ; but all kinds of grain dropped in price, 
and meat sold so badly that graxiers who bought lean stock in 
the spring at the high prices then prevailing, had little if any 
margin to pay for the summers keep when they sold the 
animals, fat in the autumn. The crop in mutton was much 
greater than that in beef ; and, as wool continued to sell badly, 
Bheep graziers suffered more severely than feeders of cattle. 
As for many years past, dairy farmers did better than any 
other class of agriculturists during the year 3884 ; for the 
abundance of feed during the genial autumn did much to com¬ 
pensate them for the effects of the summer’s drought. It is to 
be feared that in the vast majority of farm accounts for the 
past year, the balance will be on the wrong side. 

# # # 

Thr attention of the Government of Madras has recently 
been directed, by Professor W. T. Th Melton Dyer, of the 
Royal Gardena, Kew, through the Secretary of State for India, 
to the following extract from the Journal of the Chmu:al 
Society for November 1881:—“Butter Beaus,*'a new variety 
of fatty seeds, by F. V. Hdhvel and Wolfraner (Diug'I 
ployt J. 252,333—337). During the last few months, fatty 
seeds of remarkable b\w have been brought into eommereo by 
way of Marseilles and Trieste, Consisting of the split embryo 
of endoapermless seeds which belong to the Valeria hi<Uca, 
a tree growing in India (especially Malabar), whence large 
quantities of vegetable fat (Malabar tallow) have been recently 
imported into Europe. The seeds are brought into the market 
in a decayed condition, the fruits being gathered triennially, 
and not as they fall from the trees. The seeds have an 
aromatic ami bitter taste and a faint aromatic odour. 
Examined under the microscope, J,hey appear to be made 
up of thin isodiametric parenchyma cells, the contents 
of which are composed of three ingredients (1) yellow 
hyaline or fine grained masses of albuminous bodies 
(protoplasm), insoluble in boiling alcohol; (2) fatty substances, 
which are colorless, hyaloid, and crystalline, at places forming 
masses which, in consequence of the decay of the seed*, are 
quite separate from the yellow albumen ; (3) numerous starch 
granules (to the extent of from 15—20 per cent). The seeds 
of the Vaterkt Indica , wheu dried in the air, contain 49—21 
per cent of a greenish yellow solid fat characterised by its 
agreeable, slightly balsamic odour. The fat resembles mutton 
tallow in hardness and viscosity, has a sp. gr. of 0 915 at 15” 
and melts at 42 v . It cousists of 81 per cent neutral fatty 
acid glycerides and trioleim, and 10 per cent free fatty 
acids. The fatty acids separate from Xho products of 
saponification, melt at G61T, solidify at 54'8 J , and represeut 
a mixture of oleic acid, and solid fatty acids melting at C3'8 ,J r 
dad constituting 60 per cent of the total weight of vegetable 
fat. 

*#* • 

We have been favoured with a copy of the Report of the ! 
Madras Agricultural College for the fifteen mouths ending the 
30th June 1884, an arrangement adopted ia compliance with 
instructions Conveyed in the proceedings of the Director of Public 
Instruction of the 17th September last. The period under review- 
embraces the 14th, 15th, and 16th sessions— two summer and 
one winter sessions. At the, beginning of the period the names 
of 60 students were on the roll, and a fresh class was formed in 
October, which consisted of 34 students. Al the end of the 14th 
session, seven students who had completed their course of 
training left the college. The number of studenls at the close 
of the period under review was 87—Europeans, Eurasians and 
native Christians, 8 ; Mahometans, I- i Brahmans, 47 i j 
Sudras and others, 2Q, In addition to the students enumerated | 


above, 16 probationers of the Cattlo-disease Inspector’s Depart¬ 
ment ami two or three schoolmasters attended lectures in the 
college. The seven students who completed their course of train¬ 
ing at the end of the summer session, 1883, obtained certificates 
as follows 0 first class, 1 second class. Of the students on the 
roll at the end of the last summer session, 1884, 15 have 
gained first-class certificates and 4 second-elm The report 
consists principally of tables showing the name, ago, nationality 
or caste, position of parents, approximate area of land held Lu 
family, educational attainments in entering the college, and the 
number of marks gained by each student during the session. 
The average age of the students is about 22, but there is one—a 
Eurasian, of only l&J, auil another—a native Christian of 28. 
The statement showing the amount of laud held in the families 
to which tire students belong is very satisfactory indeed. While 
there are only nine families that have no lands, the possessions 
of the others vary from 4 acres to 1,100 acres, and in oao ease 
to 1,600 acres. The educational attainments of the student* 
before entering the College are not generally very high, but 
four have successfully passed the l ? A. examination, and 
thirty-two the matriculation examination of some of the Indian 
Universities. There is one feature of the report which strikes 
us an being very useful, although not without precedent in the 
annals of educational records : we mean that portion of it which 
is occupied wifh examination papers. It acta m a land-mark 
for future .students and a guide to them in their studies If 
this practice were followed in connection with University 
examinations, it would save a great many disappointments and 
failures. During the year under review, some changes took 
place in the staff of the institution. On the death in August 
1883 of Honorary Suigeon Hamilton, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on 
Chemistry, Burgeon-Major Rogers, M.B., F.R.O.S., was appoint¬ 
ed Chemical Lecturer, which office he coutiuued to hold till the 
middle of June when his lamented death occurred. The former 
gentleman had been connected with the college siuee its founda¬ 
tion in 1870. The chair of Chemistry is now vacant. Other 
changes also occurred by the separation of the College from the 
Farm when Mr. Robertson whs placed in tlw graded list of Urn 
Educational Department from LUe 1st of April last, and Mr, 
Benson, having severed his connection with the College, took 
up the appointment of Agricultural Reporter and Superinten¬ 
dent of Government Farms, W>. are glad to observe that 
physical training is not neglected in the College, and that gym¬ 
nastics form a regular course in tho educational requirements 
of the institution. An important br/iuoh of work is the 
Veterinary Department uuder the able management of Mr. 
J. Mills. Wo are told that the students take great interest 
in tho practical lectures at the Veterinary Hospital, where they 
have had the benefit of seeing about 100 cases during the 
session. This enabled them to apply their theoretical know¬ 
ledge—the all-desirable end in the teaching ofe Veterinary 
surgery. * 

*#* 

A hoot a couple years ago a travelling agent from Arakan 
was touring through Bengal, for the purpose of gauging public 
opinion in regard to the introduction into tho country of the 
indigenous earth oil. Wo believe his mission was not crowned 
with the success he anticipated, but he had our assurance 
that if a sufficient quantity of it could be raised, we had no 
doubt of the venture proving a remunerative one. Our 
predictions have not been doomed to disappointment. The 
report of the Borongo Company shows how successful it has 
been. It is the largest worker of the Weils, employing 
steam machinery for sinking wells and pumping. The working 
stall' consists of Englishmen, Canadiaus, Chinese, and Indian 
labourers. They have at present twenty-four wells, eight of 
which were sunk last year, (fee deepest of which is over. 1,200 
feet below the surface. Owing to Wapt of sufficient puiupiug 
apparatus, only nine wells are regularly worked. Last year 
234,000 gallons of crude oil were pumped, of which 65,450 were 
refined aud the rest sold as tln-y were. A great quantity of 
it finds a ready market in British KurmaU alone, while Calcutta 
gets its complement, the refined oi,l, sold at !M per case, 
being cheaper than Devon’s American oil which sells at 10s. 
6t& po* case. The price of tho crude oil is valued from Is, to 8«. 
per maiuid of H gallons. “Thu Arakan Company ftUhslwted 
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aome work* last year, and sank seven wells, the deepest of 
which was 400 feet. The five wells worked during that 
period yielded 107,800 gallons, which were all sold on the spot 
without being refined. Another and a third Company, known 
as the Fetrolia Co., sank ten wells during the year, but no 
oil has yet been obtained Natives have taken the hint from 
European enterprise, and have revived the industry which 
they carried on some years past. Although the machinery 
employed by them is rude and primitive, they have on the 
whole been very successful, and may be congratulated on their 
good fortune in having a good outturn for the small outlay. 
The entire quantity of oil raised in the district is given at 
404,325 gallons. There arc, however, some impediments in the 
way of a prosperous trad#, such as the heavy cost of import' 
iug machinery, and the high rates of wages which obtain in 
the district, owing to its extreme uuhealthiuess. The difficulty 
of proper roads to the sea-ports is a great drawback in the 
expansion of the trade, but this, it is admitted, will not be 
permitted to remain long in the way of a healthy development 
of the industry. 

*** 

Os the 28th November last, Mr. A. T. Arundel, President of 
the Municipal Commission, Madras, wrote to the Chief Secre¬ 
tary to Government:— u The bursting of the Jted Hills Lake 
has removed one of the greatest difficulties in the way of a 
portion Of the scheme for increasing and purifying the water- 
supply refehed to iu my letter, No. 1101, dated 4th September 
1884, Financial Department ; 1 refer to the laying of the new 
pipes through the band into deep water, and the building 
of a water-tower in the deepest part of the lake. The 
execution of these works with the lake full of water would have 
been exceedingly difficult and costly. The recent unfortunate 
disHSter has laid almost bare the site of the proposed work, it in 
necessary to take immediate advantage of the preaeut op¬ 
portunity and to commence the work without delay. Apart 
from the debateable details of the scheme there is, I believe, no 
question as to particulars of the work to be done withiu the 
bed of the lake. Colonel Hasted", before he left Madras, went 
fully into and approved the scheme which Mr. Jones desires to 
adopt. 1 beg, therefore, that the Government will be pleased 
to approve of the immediate commencement of the work to 
which I have referred. The cost will approximately be 
Its. 36,(120, aud can be met out of the grant of 1H 75,000 which 
the Government were pleased to bestow for this purpose. Mr. 
Jones, a copy of whoso letter I enclose, has already discussed 
the matter with Colonel Prendergaat. The work now proposed 
would be carried out subject to Colonel Frendergast's 
approval, and I am sure the Municipality may rely ou receiv¬ 
ing his co-operation, and that of the Engineer in charge of the 
hike.” 

V 

The following is from a note by the Chief Engineer for 
Irrigation “ In paragraph 4 of Note printed with G. O. 
No. 1174, Public Works Department, f>tb April 1877, the Chief 
Engineer for Irrigation detailed the improvements considered 
necessary to remedy the effective arrangements under which 
the town of Madras is supplied with water from the Red Hills 
tank : he considered that abetter off-take should be selected and 
proper means for drawing off the water from the tank provided, 
and that the water should be raised to at least the level of the 
high ground ny.r Mr. Ritchie’s house, properly filtered, and 
conveyed by pipes instead of by an open channel to Madras, 
The Government, however, in their order considered that 
much investigation was necessary before it could be 
decided whether it would be preferable to let the water 
from the tank gravitate to filttrs near the town, the filtered 
water being afterwards pumped to the required level, or 
whether it should be pumped from the tank into filters placed 
at a convenient level near the tank. The subject has been duly 
considered and investigated by the Municipal Engineer, and 
approximate estimates have been framed by him for both 
schemes. I have examined the plans relating to both, and have 
no hesitation whatever in stating that it is in every respect 
better to raise the water near the tank, and convey it in pipes 
to Mrf&ras, than to convey it in an open channel to Madras, and 


there raise it. I consider an open channel for the conveyance 
of drinking water to be objectionable, and were it not so, the 
level at which the water would reach Madras to be filtered 
would be so low that there would be great difficulty in arrang¬ 
ing the filters properly. There is no doubt that water should 
be drawn from the tank at a much lower level than it ii at 
present, as in the fawiue year, irrigation had to be stopped, 
and then water had to be pumped up to the level of the offtake. 
The proper method of drawing off water is through a water 
tower so constructed that as the water-level falls in the tank,, 
the surface water can be drawn till the tank is nearly empty. 
The whole contents of the tauk will thus be available for the 
town supply instead of only a portion, as at present. I have 
lately examined the plans under pieporation by the Municipal 
Engineer and approve of the general design of the water-tower, 
and would strongly urge that its immediate construction should 
be sanctioned while the tank is nearly empty ; if the work is 
delayed until the tank fills again, there will be great difficulty 
in constructing the tower, and the cost will be very great. The 
tower should be built of the best materials, good brick and 
hydraulic mortar, and two iron pipes for drawing off the.water 
should be laid iu the masonry tunnel through the bank iu the 
first instance, as any failure of one pipe would otherwise cause 
a stoppage of the water-supply.” On the 20th December an 
order was issued by Government to the effect tliat the imme¬ 
diate construction of the tower was sanctioned, the cost being 
met in the manner proposed by the President. 


The recent visit of the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces to the Cmaria coal-fields has been productive of much 
good. He has seen with his own eyes the capabilities of the 
coal-field, and the account to which it could be turned. The 
coal is not only handy, but o^excollcnt quality. The railway to 
Kutni is being pushed on rapidly, and trains will be running by 
the next cold season. Coal should be landed at Kutui forabmt 
Ra. 4 per tou. Thus in the midst of two important railway 
systems where fine iron ore may be found in abundance, as well 
as limestone and manganese, the facilities for the manufacture 
of pig-iron are ample. If we are not miaUk'm, tho Chief 
Commissioner has authorized to m ike some experiments in 
smelting which, in due course of time, will b‘ mode public. 
Here a great deal mighteffected by private capitalists who 
could conduct the operations on a large scale. 


The results of the wine harvest of 1884 iu Europe show that 
Germany has had the best yield, for more has been obtained 
there than in 1883, and the wine is also bolter in quality. All 
the other wine-growing countries have to register a falling off as 
compared with the previous year, both as regards quantity and 
quality* In Germany more than half a crop has been obtained, 
the quality being described as pretty fair. France has liar vetted 
less wine than iu 1883, and its quality low, besides, not-reached 
that of 1883. Spain and Portugal arc in a similar position to 
France, for their 1884 wine harvest is less remunerative than iu 
the preceding year, there being also ft deterioration in quality. 
In Italy the yield is much less than in 1883, which is. more 
particularly the case in North and Central Italy. The South 
of Italy has a somewhat better harvest, but the result on the 
whole is not so favourable as in the previous year. The quality 
of the 1884 wiAa of Italy is considered satisfactory ; it vajjjgs 
very much, however, and is below that of the wines of 1883. 
In Switzeiland very little wine has beeu harvested, and that 
little is ouly of medium quality. The deficiency, as compared 
with 1883, is considerable in every respect. In Greeoo, likewise, 
a falling off is recorded iu comparison with the preceding year. 
In Austria about three-fifths of last year’s yield of wine lum 
beeu harvested, the quality being also, on the whole, worse 
tkau in 1883. 

*** 

Mu. B. D. Plummer, reported to the Directors of the 
Mysore Gold Mining Company, ou u Mining Operations: ”— 
“ We have in hand the following works Sinking 
Taylor’s shaft under the 173, the lode is mixed with 
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branches of quartz, trap-rock, and arsenical pyrites, and ia 
worth 1 02 . of gold per ton. The south end at the bottom of 
the mine is very hard to cut, and little progress is made. It is, 
however, a good strong lode, and will yield 10 tons of ore per 
fathom, the assay value of which is doze. 0 dwts. 10J grw. per 
ton. The north end at the bottom of the mine is, if any¬ 
thing, tighter than the south end. It is a fine lode, 3 ft 6 in. 
wide, worth 10 tons of picked ore per fathom, the assay value 
is 3 om 0 dwts. 10£ grs. per ton. The winze in the bottom of 
the 173, on the west lode, continues tight to cut. Tho 173 north 
end on the west lode is at present suspended on account of the 
men quitting the company’s employ. The air in this end is so 
bad, however, I do not now propose resuming operations until 
some better mode of ventilation is provided. There is nothing 
new to report from the 173 north end on the east lode. No. 1, 
2, nod 3 rises over the 173 are in good kindly looking quartz, 
the assay value is 11 dwts. per ton. The 135 north end has been 
in a good big quartz lode towards the bottom of the end, but 
just now it is almost entirely in old workings. We are getting 
on very well with the cross cut at the 173. We have, however, 
a good deal of timber to put in before wc can start the proposed 
work on the lode. The machinery is in good working order/’ 


is no limestone in the viduity, the cost of getting it from 
Bengal would not amount to so much as the indulgence in 
those highly priced artificial manures at present in vogue, 
lame is the most powerful renovator known (renovation must 
not be confounded with stimulation whose effects are transient.) 
Dime contains all the elements of strength-giving vitality, 
and, plants, so strengthened, will be as well able to encounter 
disease as a strong healthy man does. The puny effects from 
renovating pits filled with cowduug and weeds avail little, and 
cost three times as much as a seer of limestone would. It is 
unreasonable to expect that our plants of tea, coffee, cine hona, 
cinnamon, or other spices can go on standing the exacting 
demand constantly made on their leaves,berries, and bark with¬ 
out some corresponding nourishment compensation, and 
though disease most be endured, our plantations must be 
strengthened to fight it, even, where it can be afforded, at the 
expense of abstaining for one whole year from growing a crop, 
after liming. 

*** 

Tub following summary of the report of settlement opera- 
(ions for 1883-84in connection with the cadastral survey of 
Kamrup will be found interesting :—The work devolving on 
, the Settlement Department was the preparation of the new 


A home contemporary, writing on the subject of the growth j c:a dastral field-register in the place of the old mauzaduri dag 


and exportation of Indian wheat, says that it is, from the *^ e ^ aa *°^ owe ^ was io the new field-register 

economical point of view, a real Asian mystery. Most of those < the khatra 01 cadastrfll ** elMha ) writte “ “P 011 «»« 
who followed the evidence given last summer before Lord simultaneously and independently by the cadastral amiu and 
Kimberlev’s Indian Railway Committee must have been uslonish- 11,9 mamhd or deputy uiandal w 10 accompanied hnn. On the 
ed at the 'magnifi«M.oe of the visions of the future, whieh were area columns of the field-renter (which were left blank at the 

described by the enthusiastic supporters of the rapid extension t,m9 of »"*“«> Mu « bled "<> * ,‘ be 8urv f tbe 

of locomotive facilities for the transit of grain. H«*who for settlement ott.ee proceeded to compile the jamtbandi from it 

the first time is told that it js feasible, under certain conditions, ! 11,1,1 wbel '!‘ <llscre > ,an f eB of a, ‘ ,UJ ' ,or /f 

for India to supply with wheat, not only the whole of the i ex, f Wtween the new cadastral janmla^U and the 
United Kingdom, fait also the cities on the eastern coast of the | of the Breceding year, spare amine ware 

United States, at lower rales than those at which ifeau be sent , J "P» tod wltb s9fctlem9nt e “'i mi ' e '“*» 1 a,ldr f; 

from Chicago, is inclined to legard the statement as one of the c ' ,utfile tbom - ’lh« *«* covered by the cadastral held-to-field 
“ fairy tales of science.” And it must be admitted that certain wa * 228 ' 18 *‘l uar9 "S 1 *! comprising mi.e miumm in the 

unquestionable facts would seem, on the face of them, utterly of the Kamvocp die net north of the B.ahmaputra. 

to demolish the optimist theories which were laid before the bcsnles th.s 298 square aides were covered by the prelim.. 
Eailway Committee. The assembled sha.-ehold.ers of the East village-boundarysurvey, ... ant.c.pa ion of the held 

Indian Railway, for example, were told tho other day that the s " rTe y of 188J ’ 8 ^ ™ 9 «** / l ''f complete survey of the 
recent falling olf in the revenue of the Company was duo to the ,jiuo mauxa8 was 1U 74 -' 72 ' or Its ; 328 P er ! "J ul,ra ,ai)e i that 
fact that of late they liad been carrying no corn to Calcutta for uf the additionaI *98 square miles of boundary work was 
export to Europe—the result of the exceptional cheapness this Iu - 1!) * 268 . or 328 P er 8, l uare milu ’> tlmt «< 1,19 additiomtl 
year of English-ground corn. Cut now, again, we are iuformed *98 miles of boundary work was lie. 19,268, or tts. 64-10 per 
by the India Office that the area of laud in the North-West square mile. The survey ought to be able to work down to 
Provinces aud Oudh alone under pure wheat- cultivation this lower rates than these in J884-85, but for a first seasons opera* 
year ia more than haif-a-tuiiUon acres over the normal amount, tiona they are not excessively high. The settlement expenses 
ami 337,000 acres more than last year. It ia m>t, however, ! arb M kowu as Its, 17,128, but this figore does^not agree with 
impossible to reconcile the whole o! these apparently coutradie- ^ ie Comptroller w calculations ; the differqgee is understood to 
tory statements. At the very moment when wheat is so dear at 1,e ^ ue omissiou of the Extra-Assistant Commie* 

Calcutta, at Bom bay, and at Kurrachee, that it would not l>e j toner’s pay and travelling allowance from the settlement of 
worth while to ship it, - even if no freight were chargeable, to , account**. The results attained within the period under review 
tile Thames or the Mersey, there are practically unlimited lauds | were lbo completion of the rough field-registers for the nine 
within four hundred miles of these ports, where eueh wheat I niauxas, and the preparation of corrected field-registers (after 
M is grown has to be completely wasted, simply because there 1 tlie enquiries by the aiuius and muuearinis mentioned 
are no railways by which it can be conveyed to the great trunk I ab °ve) for a “ maU 1,,unb<fr villages. Th« pro«- 
lines. It may, therefore, fairly be assumed that the Indian ! 1,f correction is still going on, and the new cadastral field- 
cultivators who are increasing the area of wheat-growing laud j registers will not « 1 ca y or use uu 1 - *** 

Me doing so in the expectaUon that Ac rapid extension of P«*"* lba “ ,0 f d *° r > but ‘ h, “t < aD ?;* 

feeding railway linos wfil soon enable them to place a com- « le» »*tont, the survey also) had to oonfcnd with serious dlffi- 
*^—9 7 , cuitiee m the ignorance aud apathy ot tho ryots, and the diffi- 

modity, atpraaeut practically worthless, m the markets where ! , , ® . , \, 

F . ... . i ii. calty of procuring men who could be trusted to write the field* 

it will oommaud ft remunerative price, even when placed m / y 6 , . . . .. e . 

w r[* a • registers correctly, or to check them when written. The Iowa* 

competition With European and American grown corn. ,K . /’ *, „„ rk tJlR lmnMtenca . 


compeuuuu w,„u ai.u ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ importaoce of g#tting k 

*#* I correct field-register in* the first instance. No degree of ap- 

A coRSKaroNDXST writing to a Ceylon paper says Within j parently rapid prop#** can compensate the labour and delay 
the range of the limestone deposits, indeed, plants either of subsequently entailed by the necessity of guing over the same 
left, cinchona, coffee or vanilla eujoy au immunity, and this ground agohi, and correcting the mistakes of hftnfce or careless* 
fact attracting attention led to the employ meat of crukbed or ness. Attention must be paid to this point daring the present 
rather pulverized limestone, as a manure. One garden that eeason.W it is hoped lhat the cadastral field-registers of tha 
imi suffered so severely as to be on toe point df being thxpWh j mauzas 1834-85 will beriband to'contain a smaller 

ap| was tooroUAly renovated by the aprii<sato«i of tw|®S4ids ! ptop^of bf m^ thahk'tooss pf the first season of survey and 
plOce^t round the "base of 'ihe' etoiA rJ dr'eWA '* phtof. 1 ' s I e^^’ 4 h^ytolxiS8 vras new, aiid toe staff 


^ffto ^^rythln^ was new, aiid toe staff 


oil application being for au acrii <$i tod; pl*nto, ; af h j employwet* mpei^ctfy aof|uainte<t with their 
of 500 for 3 annas, a little over a rupee per acre. If there ' datiea ^ 
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EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


As the Local Government is about to organise an Agri¬ 
cultural Department in Bengal, it will uot perhaps be out of 
place to give hero a short sketch of the origin, scope and plan 
of the Bothamsted Experimental Station, the beet of Its kind 
in England, and, if not the beat, at least one of the beet in the 
whole world. 

Hr. (now Sir) J, B. Lawes 1 m the founder of this experi¬ 
mental station. I£e commenced experiments with different 
manuring substances, first with plants in pots, and afterwards 
hi the field, soon after 1834. His experiments at first were not 
very systematic. In 1843 more systematic field experiments 
were commenced, a barn was converted into a laboratory. 
The foundation of the station may be said to date from that titu e 
(1843). The Bothamsted station has up to the present time been 
entirely disconnected with any external organisation, and been 
maintained entirely by Sir J. B. Lawe*. Tie has further set 
apart a sum of £100,000, and certain areas of land, for the 
continuance of the investigations after his death. 

In 1854-55 a new laboratory wan built by public subscription 
of agriculturists and presented to Sir J. B. Lawes in July 
1855. From this date, the old barn-laboratory was abandoned. 
The number of assistants ami other helps was increased from 
time to time. 

At first only one Laborutory-mau was employed, but very 
soon a chemical assistant was necessary, ami next a computer 
and a record-keeper. During the last 25 years the staff ha* 
consisted of one, or two, sometimes three chemists ; two or 
three general assistants, One of these is usually employed in 
routine chemical work, but sometimes in more general work. 
The chief occupation of the general assistants is to superintend 
the fieid experiments—that is, the making of Urn manures, the 
measurement of the plots, the application of the manures, and 
the harvesting of the crops ; also the taking of samples, the 
preparation of them for preservation and analysts and the 
determinations of dry matter, ash, &c. These assistants also 
conduct experiments made with farm animals. There ere now 
over 30,000 bottles of sample of experimentally grown vegetable 
produce, of animal products, of ashes, or of soils, stored in 
the laboratory. A botanical assistant, with 5 or <5 boys, is 
also occasionally employed to undertake the botanical 
work. 

Two or three computers and record-keepers have been 
occupied in calculating and tabulating the laboratory and 
field results. One or two laboratory-men are employed. 

Besides the permanent laboratory staff, chemical assistance 
is frequently engaged in London or elsewhere, and in this way 
for some years pHt, BJr. B. Hitcher, of Berlin, has been almost 
constantly occupied with analytical work sent from Bothamsted, 
The investigations carried on in the Bothamsted Experi¬ 
mental Station may be classified under two heads ;— 

(I.) Field experiments; experiments on vegetation, including 
Investigation of soils, rainfall and drainage; Imtanical and 
physiological matters. 

(II.) Experiments on animals; with supplementary investi¬ 
gations on the application of town sewage to different crops, and 
especially to grass. 


* 

SILAGE IN INDIA. 


We have no »uefc thing as pasture lauds properly so-called in 
Bengal, neither is the peasantry in Bengal sufficiently informed 
of their usefulness. They will perhaps be surprised to loaru 
that in England pasture lands fetch higher rent than arable 
**4hat while the average rent for arable land is Bs, 28 to 
80 per acre, that for pasture is Bs. 35 to 40. Bdt they 
will oease to wonder at it, if they are told that British 
farmers manure and look after their pasture lauds with as 
much skill and care as their arable lands, and aa a remune ra¬ 
tion for the skill, care, and capital bestowed on them, 
they get more out of their pasture than arable lands, The 
pasture (lands are partly graced tii summer by stock-cat tie. 


sheep, horse*, &c., and partly cut for hay, to supply fodder for 
stock in winter. The health of farm animals in winter is mainly 
dependent on the making of good hay in summer. It must 
here be clearly understood that hay is not mere dried up grass, 
as is understood by some in this country. It is grass cut in 
June and July when it to about to bloom, carefully cut, 
turned, and dried in the field, and ultimately carted, stacked, and 
thatched. Dry sunny weather to absolutely necessary for 
making good hay. The common saying “ make hay while the 
sun shines ” is nothing but the crystallised opinion of ages of 
British farmers on sunshine as an essential factor in the 
process of hay-making. ' But unfortunately for the British 
farmers, for the last, few consecutive years, sunshine aud good 
weather, during the time' of hay-making, had been more an 
exception than a rule. To be independent of the sun in pro¬ 
curing winter fodder for stock lias, therefore, lately been the 
aim of all intelligent British farmers. They are trying to 
introduce in their country the system of r/w Uutje or $Uaqfa 
making, long known and practised ou the continent and in 
America. The system consists in making a reservoir called 
silo, in filling it with newly <*ut grass or any other green 
fodder crop carted directly from the field, and, ultimately, 
in covering it up in air-tight manner and haviug weights placed 
at the top to press the whole mass down. The grass* is taken 
out of the silo after threw months or any longer period, if 
necessary, and given to farm animals without any injury* 
While in the silo, the mass undergoes a certain amount of 
fermentation ami other chemical ehauges. which render it iuto 
what is called silage. Whether silage is equal to hay in 
feeding property, or whether chemical changes and fermenta¬ 
tion converting the green mas* into silage, improve or 
deteriorate the feeding properties of tJn? green fodder, are 
questions to be dealt with later ou. ? Pm our present purpose, 
it is sufficient to state that cnttl* and horses take readily to 
silage ; while sheep, indifferent hi it at first, gradually get used 
to it, and seem to like it at the end. In most of the experi¬ 
ments where silage has been substituted for hay, aud used as 
such, the results have been satisfactory. 

It is high time for India, or hotter if we limit our area of 
observation and say Bengal, to benefit itself with the experience 
bought by the French, German. Americans and English, 
at the sacrifice of a large a mount of money and a great amount 
of trouble. True it is that the condition of Bengal to very 
different from auy of IU« above countries, but can we not adopt 
the system to altered conditions aud circumstances '! Our 
cattle suffer most for want of fodder in summer aud duriug the 
rains. We have no proper pasture laud, as we have said in 
the beginning, and the common or waste lauds used as such 
generally get parched up under the burning rays of the 
summer sun. The cattle-men drive the herd to these waste 
lands to let them have their doubtful bite of dried-up grass. 
It is doubtful whether the cattle get sufficient to recoup their 
loss iu going to and comiug from the common lands which are 
usually situate at it considerable dtotauce from the village. 
During the rains, some of the common lauds get under water, 
while others remaiutug above water become difficult to 
reach, and even if reached would be quite insufficient for the 
number to be kept on them. During the rainy season there 
comes in another difficulty. The little paddy straw that the 
Bengal peasantry as a rule get after thrashing their corn, is used 
up by their stock durilg summer, and in covering their thatched 
houses, which is a periodical affair. So they have no dry fodder 
to foil back upon in the rainy season, as they have in 
summer. 

It is of paramount importance, therefore, that we should 
lose no time in improving and extending, if need be, our 
pastures, and at the same time in making fodder reserves for 
use in summer and rains. The method of fodder reserve that 
seems to have a great future for India to the system of enaUagc. 
Experiments on ensilage hare already been set on foot by the 
Director of Agriculture in Bombay and in the Caimpure Ex¬ 
perimental Farm. The malts of ensilage and experiments on 
feeding with silage, os given in the Bombay and Cawnpore 
Annual Beporta for 1883-84 are very encouraging, though' 
they are uot yet sufficient in number and out-come of a long 
triaL '* 
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Miscellaneous Items . 


SfiVJBNTV bullocks are reported to have been fro/^a to death lu 
one night recently in the Bolau Pate, 

A Cjgy&on planter, who recently visited China and Japan, has 
brought back with him a collection of ailkworm eggs, with a view 
to attempting sericulture in Ceylon. Former trials have shown the 
experiment to bo attended with great difficulties, 


This Municipal Commissioners of Bangalore have rejected the 
scheme for diverting the Ulsur Tank, on the ground, that whilst 
the civil population bright or might not beueflt by such diversion, 
the military would. Water ie promised the non-milltary sectiou 
from a certain source, hut the getting of it is a doubtful matter, 
as the opinions of professional meu differ on this point, The Board 
demand that the promised supply be first guaranteed them, 


At a pleasant little evening party at Mr. Bird wood’s, the Rev. 
Hr. Pairbank of Ahmednugger explained the structure and capabili¬ 
ties of bin Eclectic Plough, from the account given, it appears to 
be alight but durable Implement, well adapted to our soil. The 
plough is used first for looseniug the soil, and then for turning it. 
Dr. Fairbank has used it on his own field which, we know, is the 
admiration of all who notice it, with success, We should like this 
model plough to be made known to our kunbiK—lt is cheap in itself, 
and needs only one pair of oxen to draw it. 


Sin CftUHUS TuftKgn, in the course of his address at the Veteri¬ 
nary College at Madras, the other day, said that there was no 
reason why Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta shoald be fed with 
Indifferent mutton, and why the fleeces of the sheep should be 
inferior to those of Australia. If they carefully studied and real¬ 
ised the advantages of real veterinary knowledge, the food pro¬ 
duce and the manufacture of articles would be considerably im¬ 
proved and add to the nation's wealth, The want of a knowledge 
of veterinary science allowed the destruction of large numbers 
of cattle. 

Thus experiments in growing aud storing fodder in certain canton- 
meats in the N.-W Provinces, which owe so much of their 
saocesB to General Sir Herbert Macpherson, are uow about to 
receive the personal attention of the Commissary-General. Colonel 
Hnnfc,C.B., may be expected in Allahabad on or about the 21st, 
aud la likely to bo met there by Lieutenant-Colonel Burl ton aud 
Major W. (*. Smith, Deputy CommisearieS’Ueneral of the Lower 
and Central Circles, and Lieu tenant-Colonel Badoock, C.B., from 
Rawttl Pindee. The result of the conference should be a consider¬ 
able extension of the useful operations already carried out. 


A uontxml'OBahy hears by wire that the Bombay Exhibition 
will likely be postponed until the autumn of 1887. The Australian 
Colonies were asked whether December, 1886, or Deoember, 1887, 
would be most suitable, and the replies generally favoured the 
atter year. America, It was also ascertained, could not exhibit in 
1886, as she .has an Exhibition of her own in London that year. 
Accordingly, a meeting of guarantors is shortly to be held to 
formally sanction the change of year. The Governor has promised 
to join the committee iu Loudon, and to ooine out to Bombay in a 
private capacity, so as to be present at the inaugural ceremony, 


At Pondicherry, the prices of many of the principal necessary 
articles of food have* been at almost famine rates ever siuoe the 
floods of December last, owing to supplies from the interior being 
«nt off; even now rice ie Belling at lj Pondicherry measures only 
per fanam (equal to R«, 8-4 per bag), aud coffee at 8 annas per 
pound ; vegetables, usually very cheap and plentiful, have often 
Men difficult to get at any price, 'Ine French Minister for the 
has, we understand, sanctioned as an interim measure, 
m extraordinary expenditure by the Pondicherry Government, on 
aooouut of the late inuudatious, of two inilHous of francs 
(Be, 0,70,870). _ 

Fnamrasn iu Ceylon seem to be too numerous yet, notwithstanding 
tbe increasing acreage of tea. One or two of the (best Ceylon meu 
hove turned fcUelr attention to Perak where good tin ore has been 
JUaoovered. Another Qeylou planter is at Raugoou, aud about to 
Cake eoine experiments with cocoa iu that neighbourhood. £u 
this connection we nay mention that Mr. F. «. Cabaulss, an 
American agriculturist, now In the service of the Government of 
British Burmab, has discovered indigenous grape in British Burxnah, 
which In tome respects resembles the native summer grape of 
Virginia. It grows very luxuriantly on either low, or rolling 
eoontry, appears hardy, aud is very prolific. 

Eight VTHfcau Javanese ooolies, male and female, who had bee n 
engaged at Bahtareng by a planter for Deli arrived in Singapore 
recently by the British eteamer Normnnby from that port, aud laid 
a complaint before the Netherlands Consul-General against their 
f*pteyer and aMaley assistant for forcible ill-treatment on board 
% branding them on the arm. The case was referred by the 
OmeaUGeueral to the Master Attendant, as the offence was commit • 
jjd onjjcard a Rritieh ship, and a prosecution under finder the 
BwMCcde waepehiBfigltelore the Singapore police court when 
2 SiT 5 ***• The defence is that the marking was only don e 
WISH caustic, and that net force was used, aud no pain caused, 


Ma M. A. Lawson, Directs, Go \ eminent Ciucbcua plan¬ 
tation, Ac., NUgitis, reports that the total nett amemut realised at 
the last three auction sales of cinchona hark waa-~»28fch July 
1884-195 bales or lO.SOWbs. of bark realised Rs. *0,444-12-2 ; 25th 
August, 112 bales or ll,200Lbs. of bark realised Rs. 10,989-15-3 ; 
17th Nuvamber 1884—187 bales or lS.QSOlbs. of bark realised Rs. 
16, 453-13-7 : Total, Kb 47,888 9,8, He proposes to sell the under¬ 
mentioned number of bales and varieties o! bark iu February and 
March February 1385—20 bales DodabetU Mossed Crowu, 120 
bales Dodabetta Renewed Crowu, 60 bales Dodabetta Branch Crown... 
March—100 bales Dodabetta Natural Crown, 100 bales Dodabetta 
Mossed Crowu. The Government has approved of these sales. 


Tux figures published in Messrs. Hart and Sibtborpe’s report on 
the ludiau Tea sales for the year 1334-85, regarding the business 
in Loudon, ought to prove highly satisfactory to all owners of tea 
property in this country. We observe that the deliveries in 
January last were 6,390 QOOlba., as against 5,6l0,000lbs, in the 
same mouth in 1834, whilst the stock iu Loudon ou the 81st of 
January was 28,600,000158., as against 27,600,0001bs. The im¬ 
ports durlug January Vere only 7,770,0001b*., as compared with 
9,080,0001bs. iu January 1834, whilst the shipment* from Calcutta 
to Loudon iu January were 5,254,OOOlba., as compared with 
5.237,0001b*. during the corresponding period oE last year. This 
reduction in the imports, as well as the shipments from Calcutta, 
should certainly improve the strength of the London market, whilst 
the deliveries for the mouth are the largest on tcoord, 


Tins causes of typhoid (ever have still to be discovered and 
stated with authority j but both in Eugland aud on the continent, the 
prevalence of the disease is frequently associated with the existence 
of insanitary conditions, especially iu connection with milk supply. 
Without in any way implying a oouueotiou between the two circum- 
stance?, we may point out that, in Lahore, where oases of typhoid 
occur periodically our milk-supply is largely obtaiued from sources 
which oau only bo described as filthy iu the extreme, and utterly 
disgraceful to the authorities whose duty it is to see to the sanita¬ 
tion of the place. Cow sheds and native livery stables, in the most 
disgusting state, are allowed to exist in the very centre ot the civil 
station; and iu theory and bazaars, affaire are **111 worse. Local 
self-government may be a valuable aid iu the political education 
of the people, but when its direct results are uiaeaae and death, 
it is time to protest. 


Feoh.k in Faria arc just uow auxiouaiy discussing a question 
which may be of much greater importance to France than any of 
the other at present exciting interest; for it refers to the saving of 
one of her chief industries, namely, wine-growiug. A medical 
man in the department of Maine at Loire ie aaid to have at teugth 
discovered a means of overcoming the phylloxera by au easy aud 
inexpensive treatment, the basis of which is an arsenic*! so F utiou 
mixed with cinders. The limited experiments undo with thL 
preparation seems to have been attended with admirable 
results. A vineyard selected from a neighbourhood complet- 
ly devastated by the phylloxera, and subjected to the new 
treatment, resisted the scourge in a most striking manner. Not 
only the foliage and stocks, but the roots remained perfectly intact, 
while the fruit is said to have been abundant and of excellent 
quality. Further experiments ou a large scale are about to be 
made iu the fsteloe; and, the inventor havfug patented hh remedy, 
the result obtained will receive all possible publicity. 

Tux importance of the irrigation and navigation works on the 
Godaveri can best be estimated by perusing thus figures publish* l 
iu the last report ou the navigation of the c«al* for 1333-34. «TUe 
mileage of the canals has been but slightly increased, that is, by 
only two miles, but as the number of cargo boats has decreased, the 
registered tonnage of them has Lately increased, as has also the 
distance over which each ton was carried, but the value of the 
cargo has fallen considerably. Thus we find that the ton mileage 
amounted to 7,843,834 mile*, which is estimated to have cost the 
owners of goods about two lakhs of rupees only, whereas by the 
ordinary means of oarriage in the district, at the rate of 4£ annas 
per ton per mile, the cost would have been upwards of twelve lakhs. 
The value of the cargo conveyed ie estimated at upwards of 126 
lakhs, whilst the charge for navigation was only Ra. 66,414, oc 
about 5 per coat. The return of the ospital expended for the year 
is estimated at only 12*7 per cent, which does not seem a very 
large result for so much business. 


Tux Pioneer says;—*'The farther postponement ol the Bombay 
International Exhibition we have regarded all along as, if not 
inevitable, at any rate advisable. Au Indian aud Colonial Exhibi¬ 
tion at South Kensingtou, au Ameroian Exhibition at Battersea, 
and an International ExMbition at Bombay—all within six mouth* 
of each other—could not have failed to clash seriously. As it it, 
quite apart from the serious loss' that the Bombay Exhibition 
would nave suffered in competition with the E&gUsh undertaking, 
the authorities of South Kensington will no doubt have quite enough 
to do with America, close at hand, without beiug further handi¬ 
capped by the rivalry of fellow-countrymen In India. A second post¬ 
ponement is no doubt 4 double evil; but the suicidal competition 
originally contemplated would haye been worse. The abaudoa 
men! of the Australian Jubilee Exhibition for 1837 clears the way. 
and the libera! promises of assistance from London render the profa 
abilities of genuine success much greater for au Exhibition at 
Bombay in that year than they would have been a* the earlier 
date. In deciding to give due weight to the simultaneous w«h®> 
of London, Australia, nnd America, the orgauisers of*the Bombay 
Exhibition will hare taken the only wise course opeu to them. 
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Selections. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF INDIA 


fht Ordinary dnnual General Meeting loan held on Wednesday, 
the £8th January 1885 

^ W. H, CoG&wKht, Esq., President, in the Chair, 

Comm pnications. 

From A. Mosley, Esq., Gibraltar, forwarding a small packet 
of Capsicum seeds and promising a further supply. Mr. Mosley 
mentions be would have been able to obtaiu ail lie wauled in the 
autumn, but the cholera scare prevented communication with the 
main laud. 

From J. A. Despeisse, R*wj., of the Royal Society of Arts and 
Scion oca, Mauritius. 

*' Dear Mr. Sleohyndeo, —Many thank* for the parcel of timber 
seeds you sent some months ago to the Royal Society of Arts and 
Sciences of Mauritius, 

Mr. Danotz, the Secretary, asks me to enquire from you wh&t 
would be desirable for you to get at Mauritius ? 1 send you, ou behalf 
Of our Society, four copies of her transactions, and shall have the 
pleasure shortly to send you four copies more which are in the 
press. Copies of your Journal are much sought for by us.” Mr, 
Despeisse goes on to remark on the low state of the sugar industry 
through the great abatement of prices, and that bo is interested iu 
introducing new industries to the Colony, lie asks for seeds of 
Cinchona, DivLDivi, Cbuulmugra, and such others as may prove 
useful, and hopes that the Hiugle* tobacco seed already received 
from this Society will prove a ssnooees, and enquires regarding 
Mango* grafts, and ludlau Silk worms.*’ 

From F. St C. Grimwood, Esq., Lakbimpore, Assam, forward¬ 
ing a further supply of Muga eggs, in response to the Society's 
application! to him. The Society’s thanks aie due to Mr. Grim* 
wood for the prompt and courteous mourner he has met the several 
similar Applications made to him by the Society. 

From 11. H. Risley, Esq., Officiating Under-Secretary to the 
Govunmant of Bengal, forwarding printed report on the competi¬ 
tion of machines In the extraction of fibres, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Resolution thereon (transferred to Journal.) 

Origin or the Fazli Manooe. 


An interesting oommuuicatfon from W. H, Irvine, Esq., of Bhola- 
hat, Maldfth district, relates the origin of the well known Fasdi 
Mango* : 41 The name Parti is a corruption of Phozir Bee, the 
name of the Mahornedau widow In whose Afuri, of a few square leer, 
R man goo seed thrown carelessly struck loot and grew unoared 
for to u tree, till the flavor of its fruit gave u reputation to it which 
has made the poor widow’s name known all over Bengal. 

41 The tree is supposed to be some BO years old, but from the 
unceasing demands on it for grafts, it Is quite a wreck. 

11 The Fassli Maugoe is esteemed above all others by natives, 
although by Europiums it is considered insipid and inferior to the 
luscious 1 Gopal Bhog,’ the Maids type of the still more delicious 
Bpmbay 4 Maxagaou,* which general testimony govs to prove is 
Its parent, Fasti maugoes are costly, and Rs. 50 per hundred is no 
uncommon price." 

Interchanges. 


From Colonel Bollock, dated Pan, 24th December 1884 : — 

41 1 urn iu receipt of yours of the 7th July, which had been sent 
on to the Cougo awl returned to me here, where I am on sick leave, 
but ivtu u again next month. 1 am much obliged to you for the 
seeds sent to Captain Grant Elliott; will you kindly send the seeds, 
&c., 1 wrote for subsequently, to Viv), Congo River, addressed to 
ghe Administrator General, International Association of Africa, 
care of Messrs. Hutton and Co., Liverpool ! It would be better if 
they could tie sent eta Ll-liou as a steamer leaves that port every 
snouthou the 6th for the Congo, but 1 do not think there is any 
direct cdmitmuioatiou between that port and C dent la. It U the 
quickest route too, for the steamer fiom Lisbon takes but 24 days, 
whilst that from Liverpool takes m weeks. 

I note your requirements, and I think 1 can meet them, not 
Immediately perhaps but within six months, tor all the beat 
foliage plants are t ■ be met with near the equatorial regions of the 
Congo. I have secured the lee plant for you, and will return tho 
Wardian case with it qyd other plants. Bray send us Xipparee, 
DbaJJ, Indigo, Morn rigs or horse-radish tree, Brinial, Custard- 
appfe, Assam or Burmese Orange seeds, I shall be glad to see the 
plants you have so kindly sent and promised. 

We also should be glad to get seeds of the Musk Melon, 
Cucumber, and other plants of a similar nature. 

Qan you also send us Coriander, * Ginger, Aid wan, Hibiscus 
E sc ulent us, Fhaaeolqs Luuatus, Chanda or Cicer Arletimun, 
Rumex Vesioarlus, Doltchoe Lablab, Rlosoorea rubella, Huldee, 
Cgrdatnom, Kola* Seem, Kalee Xulsee, KureeU, Ainarantlms 
fiferaceona, Sag, Pulwu), Bilimbi, C ashew Nut, Pumiwrio, Tamarind, 
need of the plant that yieldsGuigciiy oil, Baluk, Poppy, KOlemear, 
Fennel, &G-* Ac. f 

Tho Congo has no delta and very little land excepting perhaps 
VAiry far up* fit for rice growing. Mr., Johnston's knowledge of the 
Congo is very superficial, and hie book not very reliable,—made 

. X know the species of paddy you mention very well. There Was 
flinty of it ii Burmah where I served for 13 years. 

, Owr tains begin in December and end in dune. 

There ate very lew fruits. The Maugoe trees on the Niger 
begr a very dbe fruit, better than any ungmfted ones I ever tasted 


in India, .and the cuiious part of- it Is that tho trees give three crops 
a year. I myself saw many trees loaded sglth fruit not quite ripe, 
but in full bloom also* 1 took a lot of the stones to the Congo, but 
not one germinated. 

The Association has been recognised as a Sovereign Power by the 
leading European Powers, particularly by Great Britain, Germany 
and America. 

With many thanks to the Society for their kindness In forward¬ 
ing the plant* aud seeds. 

The Association will haves vessel at Zanzibar shortly. I have 
written to the President, to Write to you if he thinks ids letter 
can roach you iu time to send the seeds and plants that way. 
The B. I. 8. N. C ompany's steamers ply from Calcutta to Aden, 
thence to Zanzibar. If you don’t hear from the President, it 
will be a sign that the plants could not reach Zanzibar in time to 
catch their vessel," 

It was resolved that the seeds, Ac., asked' for by Colonel 
Pollock be forwarded to him at an early date in the maimer suggest¬ 
ed } and that Col, Pollock be asked to obtain grafts or seed of the 
Niger Mang«o for the Society. 

The Council's Annual Report was then submitted, as follows 

During the year 66 members were elected and rejoined, a slight 
increase over the previous year and over 1S82, the numbers in both 
having been the same (62); the resignations were, however, slightly 
more, 28, against 23 in 1883 ; in 1882 and 1881 the resignations 
wore 38 ana 55 respectively. In June last the President prepared 
and issuod a Special Circular to the Proprietors, Agents, Mana¬ 
gers, Ac , of Tea Gardens, Indigo, lute, and Cotton Factories, 
and similar industries, pointing out the many advantages to be 
derived from becoming a subscriber to the Society which bad done 
so much to benefit the country during the last 64 years and which, 
with their united assistance, could do so more extensively still in 
the future. The result of liis representation was the acquisition of 
a certain number of additional members, aud doubtless the repeti¬ 
tion of such a special appeal periodically will have good effect; 
for as ol presidents retire from India, it is essential to attract tho 
attention of those who fill their places to the good object of the 
Society, as well as to tho direct benefits it confers on member a. 
Tim number of uamrs removed from the list for non-payment of 
subscriptions shows au increase of one over 1883, 26 against 25. 

Tho number of deaths are the same as in the two previous 
years,* 

Owing to long absence from the country 20 names have been 
removed from the list, an increase over^he previous year (ll.) 

The number of members on tho list (576) are classified as fol¬ 
lows '.— Life Member*, 30, Honorary A Mociate and Correoyoudiuy 
Members, *2\, and Ordinary Member*, 525. Of this number 37 ore 
abseut from India, aud 43 have been non-effective iu 1884, thus 
reducing the number o! effective members to 445; the same number 
us lust year. 

The Council cannot pass over Sir Lawrence Peel’s death without 
an expression of the great respect and esteem in which he waa 
held by the Society, of which he was an Honorary Member sinoe 
1856, aud had ever been a warm friend. A notice regarding Sir 
Lawrence Peel’s death which appeared In the Pi oeeedings, is 
teproiiuci d in the Journal, 

Flower Show .~~For a variety of reasons the Counoil thought it 
inexpedjent to hold the Annual Flower Show ; t) ey t however, 
encouraged their Malls competing at a small Show that was hold 
within the Calcutta International Exhibition, where they gained 
one or two prizes. 

<V<J4Vfea.—The Garden Committee have more than once reported 
favourably on the appearance of the garden and tho Internal 
arrangements ; they consider the order, condition, and good pro¬ 
gress reflect credit on the management. 

There is now a very large stock of plants in hand, including 
Mahogany, Mango, ana other Fruit Grafts, Roses, Crotons mm 
other ornamental plants, although tho dUtributious have bean 
very large, 8.381 ornamental plants having been taken by members 
and 5,107 by non-members, or 11,488. 

Of Fruit grafts 2,316 have been distributed to members and 
340 sold to iiou-members, or 2,665 grafts. In all 14.153 rootqd 
plants, exclusive of cuttings, have been Sent out from the gardem 
against some 12,000 last year. Bleeds have also been distribute# 
independent of the usual allowance. During the half-year 648 
packets of Vegetables, Flower, Ornamental Shrubs and TretiL 
Economic Plants, Fodder Grasses, do., have been distributed 
Without charge. 

By the kind permission of Mr. Cloete, Executive Engineer 
Presidency Division, the Society lias been permitted to collect 
seed from the trees on the Mai dan. There is now an useful stock 
of seeds ready for distribution. 

Iu addition to the sate of 266 baskets of flowers, applications 
from Hospitals and Charitable Institutions for floweu have rtM 
with ready response. 

9 RICHARD BLECHYNDEN, Junior, 

Deputy Secretary* 


TUB WHEAT CROP. 


The following wheat foreoast for the ensuing season In the Cts* 
tral Provinces, dated the 27th ultimo, from Mr, h E Fuller, Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, Central Provinces, to the Hecrefcary to ths Chief 
Commissioner, has been forwarded to us for publication 
Sir,--lu continuation of my No. C160 A, dated 17th January 
1885, forwarding a oopy of O telegram desjatohed to the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the prospeot of tha season's wheat crop, I havs tho 
honour to submit a more detailed account of the condition of te 
wheat crop up to the middle of the currant mouth. 


* DatiAft—Sir Uwtance Peel, J. S. Armstrong, Maharaja of jwi 
M rs. Muaro, Preo tfafith 8ett, J. Reyson, D. Steel, aud U. B. Yates. 
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2. Ah mentioned i%my letter above quoted, the order* (Suiting 
for the Nubmlwiou by district officers of a forecast oa the XOfcU 
January did uofc formally cancel previous orders under which a fore- 
ckst duu from them by the X5th January, and I expended 
that the forecast* fur the 13 district*, from which none were 
received, dated January 10th, would arrive by January loth 
But up to January 20th forecast® were still outstanding for six 
districts, including the i moor taut one* of Nag pore. Rsipore and 
Biles pore, and I hare beeu uuable to include particulars for 
them in this return. Under the ordfers contained in Circular 
No. 39, dated 4th November 1884, the forecast submitted in the 
middle of January were to be accompanied by report* from district 
councils, but these have been received from only the two districts 
of Seoul aud Botul. 

3. Arc.*,—Statistic* of the area uuder wheat have only been 
received from one district (Hosbungahad) and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner distrusts their accuracy. Until, indeed, .the reform of 
the village record staff ha* been completed, no area statistics of 
any value oau be expected from these province*. General 
enquiries seem to show that there is a doorcase in wheat 
area oMerger amount than 1 anticipated in my flisb forecast, 
dated December 19th last, aud judging from,the repoite now receiv¬ 
ed, the area in the not them district* is less than the normal by 
from 15 to 25 per cent. The largest decrease is chat reported from 
Ward ha, which amounts to 32 per cent. A special report on the 
causes of this has beeu called for. From the districts of Chat- 
tisgurh no reports have been received, but L do not think from what 
I have seen in the JUipoto distiiot that the decrease in area 
amounts to more than 15 per cent. 

4. Outturn,*- The late falls of ralu have beeu of immense benefit. 
In the last week of December there was a full ranging, roughly 
•peaking, from two incites in the southern to half an inch in the 
northern districts. Since then more rain has fallen north of the 
provinces, where more was needed. The district estimates show 
in many esses a substauti >1 inorease over those received in Decern* 
btr. In Saugor only a two-thirds crop is anticipated, and iu Hq- 
shimgubsd even less than this. But these estimates are probably 
lather under the mark, aud speakiug generally, an outturn may be 
anticipated of from 80 to 85 in 100 in the north of the provinces, 
and from 90 to 95 in the southern districts. Perhaps the best proof 
of I lie favourable character of present prospects is afforded by the 
fact that the monthly price currents which are received in my office 
fiom the towns of Jubbulpore, Hurda, Nagpoiv, aud Kaipore 
show that the price of wheat is very considerably less than it was 
after last year's harvest. The figures are as below:— 

Price per maund of 80 seera. 
MaylSS*. Doe. 188 J. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P, 

Jubbulpore ... ... 1 11 11 19 7 

Hurda ... ...2 14 115.4 

Nngpore ... ... ... 1 12 i0 l 9 10 

Kaipore ... ... ... 1 5 5 lift 

The high prions of last year may no doubt ho attributed to the 
uctivity of the export trade. But the export of wheat has fey no 
means stopped during the p>st throe months, From October 1st 
and December 31 at, 1881, the wheat export* of these provinces 
amounted to 154 lakhs man mis. 

5. A copy ot this letter has been sent diked to the Secretary to 
tho Government of Indiu in the Revenue and Agiioultu al Depart¬ 
ment, and to the Secretary of the Bombay Chan her of Commerce. 
It will be printed iu the next issue of the local {Anstfr,—[ have, &o. 

J. B FULLER, 

Director of Agriculture. 


WHEAT MEAL BREAD. 

WHAT 18 IT ? 

WHAT ARK TUB ADVANTAGE* OF EATIXO IT ? 

[By Lady John AIa?mer *.] 

This question was asked frequently during the International 
Health Exhibition by those who visited the stall of the Bread 
Kelorm League. The same inquiries wore put by many who 
attended the Exhibition of the League, held uy kind permission 
of Mr. Humphrey*, at his flue hall opposite Knightsbridge 
Barracks, in uie last week of November. 

I have been allowed by Miss Yates, honorary secretary of the 
League, to anewer these questions frgm facts collected by her 
during a long series of years, and from other sources. 

Wheat* meal bread contains all the nourishment of wheat; 

J iarts which are thrown away from white flour are kept in it. 
Granulated wheat-meal bread is especially valuable for children, 
for the poor who cannot afford muoh animal food. Mauy emi¬ 
nent physicians and chemists recommend it* use to their >ieh 
patients, and it is a thousand times more valuable as a daily 
article of diet to the poor who cannot have the variety that those 
in affluence command in their fare, Iu white bread, as it Is 
ordinarily sold, it is said the component parts necessary to form 
flesh and bone are not to be found, Professor Liebig tells us 
that whole-meal bread onnfcaius ab at 00 per cent more plios- 
phatio salts .than meat, aud 200 per cent more than white bread. 
Phosphatie salts are essential 'o mak« bones and teeth*. Whole- 
uieol breed Is certainly more satisfying than white bread ; in fact, 
as a food, it somewhat resembles the oatmeal on which many 
of the finest and most athletic men in Scotland live principally, 
with the addition of fnilk, Miss Yates writes :— 

“ There *r« numerous examples of people being healthy and vigor* 
ous without ever touching meat, when their principal food is brown 


brand, I have already mentioned the Arab fellaheen, Turkish hamals, 
and Sicilian peasants whom I have aeeu myself personalty, Ficui 
friends I hear that the Hindoo* of the North* Western Provinces 
can walk fifty or sixty miles u-dny. with no other food than 
' rhuppatties,* made of whole meal, with a little * ghee,' or galom 
butrer, The Swedish, Norwegian, and Russian peasants live 
iniuoipully on brown bread. The French peasantry, at the 
beginning of the present century, lived on brown bread, and the 
woi king-class** of England have only generally adopted white 
bread doing the last hundred years, 

“ in descriptions of rural life in England, I often recollect the 
brown loaf being mentioned, aud the jng of delicious now milk, 

I fancy 1 smell the honeysuckles aud the sweet breath of the 
cows, aud hear the thrushes singing as the cottagers sit down^o 
their supper at the little table on the red tiled floor. But, alas ! 
f fear now white bread, not of the most nourishing kind, has 
long replaced the crusty brown loaf, and, Instead of good draughts 
of pur© milk, children and all have to driuk toa, often without 
a drop of m Ik. If county gentlemen could give facilities for 
the poor to buy milk, they would do good/’ 

Dr. ParkcB, author nf * r Personal Care of Health,” monti na 
that tho entire grain of corn is badly represented by ordinary 
baker.’ bread. Ho regrets that oatmeal is Jess used than 
formerly. 

Uo tells us “ that one and a-qnattor pounds of oatmeal will 
supply as much nitrogen aud almost as much fat to the body a* 
one pound of uncooked noat of ordinaly quality, yet the meat 
costs ten-pence per pound aud the oatmeal only threepence or 
fourpenco. For the same money a ntuu gets nearly three times 
as much nourishment iu oatmeal as in meat, ami tho oatmeal is 
more cheaply cooked.” 

Di. Burkes adds that “ a labouring man, by ringing tbe 
change* on oatmeal, maizes, peas, and beans, rice and tnaccaroul, 
which is made from corn, to which may he added cheese aud 
bacon occasionally, may bring up his children as well nourished 
as those of the richest people.” 

Attempts have been made to induce English people to oatmeal 
porridge, but 1 fear only the rich take to it. i find in Buck- 
masters Domestic Economy that 11 iu old times » peculiar saored- 
nesa was attached to bread. A house without it was said to bo 
forsaken by the gods,” This writer tells us that “white bread 
and new bread aru wasteful,” aud that “our grandfathers aud 
grandmothers ate brown bread often, barley bread and rye 
broad.” 

Most writers on food agree that wo might be as well fed if we 
ate less meat, aud more nourishing cereal food. It is in the 
belief that wheat-meal bread really does contain much valuable 
nourishment, that the Bread Reform League have united with 
Miss Yai.es in tho effort to make its use more general, especially 
among the poorer classes. 

For several years past, l have seen the wholemeal or wheat* 
meal bread on the breakfast tables of the rich. 1 was told it was 
particularly recommended to those whose brains aru kept iu 
constant woi k. 

j urn greatly indebted to Messrs, Hill, of 59, Hishopsgato-strect 
Within, and Albert Mansions, Victoria-street, fur giving me 
infurniutioo about the various kinds of meai. They sent mo three 
sampler of the wheat-meal flour, and some delicious “ Devonshire 
blend.” I leant from Mr, Neave Uili that the finest i* wheat- 
inwal—the sort Miss Yules advocates, is granular wheat-meal—and 
a l» ltd, the coarsest, is whole-meal. Twenty times as much is 
sold, by Motisig. Hill, of tho third—the coarse whole meal broad, 
hi others. This is eaten by the upper and middle-classes, as it is 
frequently recommended to those leading sedeutary lives. 

The only difference between the three classes of flour is iu the 
griudin:. The granular bread is Binooth on the surface, aud 
children profit much by its use, Messrs. HiU, with that benevo¬ 
lence and liberality which brings its otvi^rew&rd, have frequently 
endeavoured to promote tho use of the whole-meal bread among 
tho poor, even going so far as to offer it to them when oue day old 
at the nominal price of oue penny per 4lb. loaf, but they have not 
succeed*'*] iu popularising it among the classes to whom it would 
prove most useful. 

If Messrs. Lockhart would sell it ia buttered slice* at their 
establishment, perhaps by degrees the poor would find out how 
good aud satisfying it is. We must recollect that to tlm poor good 
butter ia an almost unattainable luxury, and butter improves all 
thruo oi those breads greatly. But as the granulated whole-meal 
bread certainly goes further than the white bread ordinarily 
i bought, tho money saved in the quantity of broad might 
be spent iu a little more butter. The profits of tin* Bread 
Reform Exhibition were to be handed over to the Council to 
establish A Fenny Breakfast Fund for Ifoor children. At these 
breakfasts it w*s proposed to give a thick slice of the granufated 
bread aud a cup of cocoa fur a ponny. The bread aud oocoa 
certainly, together, make a substantial lineal. I trust Miss Yates 
aud the kind members of the Bread Reform League will not be 
discouraged if time must pass before the value of tho food they 
advocate is gnuenlly cpoogni*iod among the poor. 

\Y lieu Hir Walter RiWtgh introduced the potato into England, 
in the days of good Queen B<*ss, ho could hardly have foreseen 
that it would become universally used ; and doubtless many at first 
objected to the foreign root, as some do now to tho granulated 
aud whole-meal bread. It Is pleasant to think that many scientific 
men. many eminent physicians, aud others, distinguished for their 
interest in their poorer neighbours, encourage this movement. 
Among these are Lord Bhaftesbnry, I)r, Richardson, Fioftwsor 
Tyndall, and many mow. 

All Qomuiiinioitinus should ho eddi-wanl to tho philanthropic 
lady Who devol us Um<» aud energies to promote the object* of tbe 
Bread Reform League, Mi»s Yates, 8, Northumberland Terrace, 
Regent’s Fork, England, 
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OPENING OF A SILO IN ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Colonel Ferguson of Pitfour erected a silo last summer (under 
tJKe able superintendence of his factor, Mr. Atiielle), on his i «m of 
L underton. ft was built as a bam, with strong stone and lime 
walls and a slate roof, and was divided into three compartments, 
each 15 feet by 14 feet, and 10 feet in depth. The partitions 
dividing the building into oompartments were of stone and lime, 9 
iudies thick and plastered with cement. Drainage was amply 
provided for, and pressure on the ensilage wai obtained by means 
of screws. Across each compartment were laid two old metal rails, 
a foot below the floor, and firmly built under the wall at each side, 
A strong concrete floor was laid above them, with holes in it to 
admit chains coming up from the rails Inflow —one chain at either 
cud of each rail about 3 feet from the wall. These chains extended 
up to the roof, and were fixed there. The ensilage, cousin ting of 
oats,*peos, and beans, was packed into the compartments firmly, 
the chains coming up through it. When a sufficient quantity of 
ensilage was put in to fill the compartments, batons were laid across 
it closely, and over that transversely were placed two beams. 
Before coming up to this height the chains were attached to strong 
iron Screws, which were takou up through the two beams wo have 
reft rrt'd to as having been laid on the top of the batons. To this a 
screw was applied, and, by means of it, the wooden cover was 
tightened down to a pressure of ten tons ou each screw, or twenty 
tons on each compartment, equal to about 200 pounds ou each super¬ 
ficial foot of surface. As the ensilage subsided, these screws were 
tightened. At the end of four days, when the sabsideuoe had 
extended to three feet eight inches, the silos were opened and 
filled again to the top, salt being added in one of them at the rate 
of one pound to eighty pounds of ensilage. Each silo took in at 
the first filling twenty-three tons, which was the weight of crop 
grown on three acres of land. After the subsidence of four days 
seven tons more were put iu, making thirty tons to each compart¬ 
ment. A large number of fanners were present on Saturday when 
the silos were opened, and they selected from the stock on the farm 
four calves, four cows, and four two-year-olds, to be fed ou the 
silage for some time, and then tested as to what improvement h id 
taken place in them, 


THE FLOWER SHOW. 


The Flower Show at the Agri- Horticultural Society's gardens, 
Alipore, on the 7th February, was at good as auy of its predecessors, 
and we were glad to see that it included in it a Vegetable and a 
Fruit Show os well. There was not such a good exhibition of season¬ 
able fruits and vegetables as one might have expected, or would 
like to have seen. This m %y be due, in some measure, to the 
difficulty in inducing native gardeners to a public show. There 
were, however, some fine specimens of potatoes, tomatoes, and 
onions. The knol-khola, turnips, cabbages, and oauliilowere were 
passable, though as good, if not better, specimens can be seen any 
day at the New Market. With the exception of tip are,c (goose¬ 
berries), guavas, and mpofia, there is a scarcity of fruits at this 
time of the season, yet we cannot way that (barring guavas), there 
was a very good exhibition of iipareea and mpota. The best 
collection of vegetables, to our thinking, was sent by Mr. Stab 
kartt t his show of tomatoes, potatoes, aua French beans was the 
admiration of all. Generally, there was no good show of peas. 
As regards the Bowers* the exhibition was, as wo have said, as 
good as any of its predecessors, though we arc inclined to think that 
the previous night's hail storm must have contributed greatly to mar 
the show. There is not the least doubt that the roses suffered 
considerably from the storm, and we were not a little surprised 
when we entered the flower shod to see such a good exhibition 
as we did, Them were some exceedingly fine specimens of 
cut flowers, and, as un&al, Mrs. Apoar carried away the prize 
for the best stand of camelia*. Baboo Prosono Coomar Banerjee, 
Hoy Baharioor, had a very Quo mound of roses artistically arranged 
on a table, but, with a magnanimity becoming such an enthusias¬ 
tic floriculturist as he is, he did not put these forward for com¬ 
petition, Belvedere carried away the prizes for the brklal bouquet 
of white flowers, and for the hand bouquet for the ball room ; 
while Baboo Fiosono Coomar Bauer joe was awarded the prize for 
the best bouquet of scented foliage. For the best collection of 
growing plants and flowers, Mr. S* P, Chatterjee obtained the 
Grant Silver Modal, and the prizes for both orchids and ferns were 
awarded to Mrs. A pear, Mr. Chatterjee, who is a well knowu 
horticulturist, also obtained the prize awarded for crotons. During 
the afternoon, the Couutess of Dutferiu, Sir Rivers and Lady 
Thompson, ills Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, and the 
Raja of Soubursa, idgifc^l Show, wlien the baud of his Highness 
the Maharaja of Cooch Behar, kindly lent for the oooaslou, 
played several selections. Owing to the uncertainty of the weather, 
there was not such a large gathering as is usually seen at these 
annual shows. Lady Dufferin left after a stay c! about 15 or 20 
minutes. Annexed is the list of the prize-winners 

Growing Plants.— For the best collection of plants or flowers 
of any number of kinds, Grant silver medal, Mr. S. P. Chatterjee ; 
cameflas fn flower, not less than ti plants, 1st prize, Mrs, Apoar ; 
ditto, not less than 3 plants, 1st prize, Mrs. Apoar ; orchids 
in flower, 4 dissimilar kinds* 1st prize* Mrs. Apoar j ditto 2 ditto, 
lit prize, Mrs, Apcar ; roses, 12 dissimilar kinds, BeJvadere, 1st 
prize; General Tvilkiusou, 2nd prize ; 6 dissimilar kinds, Baboo 
Jodub CUuuder Biswas, 1st priz* ; Eden Gardens, 2nd ditto ; 
foius, 20 dissimilar kind*, Mrs. Apcar, 1st prises Mr. S. V. 
Chatterjee, 2nd prize j 10 dissimilar kinds, Mr. Larmour, 1-t ■ 
prize ; Coooh Behar and Mrs. Apoar, 2nd prize; begonias, 24 
dissimilar kinds, Cooch Behar* 1st prize : Mrs. Apcar, 2nd prize ; 
12 different kifids, Mr. Larmour, 1st prize, Cbooh-Behar, 2nd prize *. 
aralias, 5 dissimilar kinds, Baboo P, C* Boner joe, 1st prize J 


draoouas, 6 dissimilar kinds, Coooh Behar, 1st prize : Eden Gardens, 
2nd prize : crotons, 24 dissimilar kinds, Mr. B. P. Chatterjee, 1st 
prize ; 12 dissimilar kinds, Mr. Norman, 1st prize ; 12 kinds, new 
and rare varieties, Mr. Scran, let prize: Mr. Bradley, 2nd prize ; 
verbena*. 6 dissimilar kinds, Eden Gardens, 1st prize : Belvedere, 
2nd prize; ASt«r*, Kdeu Gardens, 1st prize : Belvedere, 2nd prize ; 
panBies, Belvedere, 1st prize: Eden Gardeus* 2nd prize j phexea, 
Belvedere, 1st prize : Eden Gardens, 2nd prize: petunias, Eden 
Gardeus, 1st prize : Eden Gardens, 2nd prize ; portul&ooai, Bel¬ 
vedere. 1st prize : Kdeo*Qardens 2nd prize; geraniums, Edeu 
Garden, 1st prize, Belvedere, 2nd prize; violets, Eden Gardens, 
1st prize : Belvedere, 2nd prize; foliaged plant*, 10 dissimilar 
kinds, Mr. Larmour, 1st prize : Mr. S. P, Chatterjoe, 2nd prize. 

Cut Flowkhs.— CameHas, best stand of not less than 6 flowers, 
Mrs. Apoar, let prize: Baboo P. C. Banerjee, 2nd prize; best 
stand or not Iqbs than 4 flowers, Mrs, Apcar, 1st prize ; Roses, best 
stand of 24 dissimilar kluds, Barraokpore Park, 1st prize : 
Belvedere and Baboo P. C. Banerjee, 2nd prize; best stand of 
12 dissimilar kinds, Baboo P. C. Banerjee, 1st prize : Belvedere, 
2nd prize $ best stand of 6 dissimilar kinds, Mrs. Apcar, 1st 

E risca ; bridal bouquet of white flowers, Belvedere, 1st prize: 

aboQ P. C. Banerjee* 2nd prize; hand bouquet for ball-room. 
Belvedere* 1st prize : Mrs. C. R, Hill* 2nd prize; bouquet of 
scented foliage* Baboo P. C. Banerjee* 1st prize : Mr*. C R. 
Hill, 2iid prize ; heliotrope, the best stand, Mrs. Apcar. let prize: 
Mrs. C, R. Hill, 2nd prize. 

Special Prizes.—T ree Ferns, Mrs. Apoar, President's prize ; 
ferns* Mr. G. Norman* Mr. Larmour, and Mr. S, P. Chatterjee ; 
foliage plants* Mrs. Apoar and Mr. J, Norman* President's prizes ; 
best collection of foliage plants* Belvedere ; ferns in glass-oase* 
Mr, G, Norman ; new heliotropes, Mrs. Apcar; medicinal plauts* 
Baboos P. C. Banerjee auil Aubiuash Chunder Sen ; table decora¬ 
tion, Mrs, C. U. Hill ; orchids* Baboo P, C. Banerjee : dianthus* 
Eden Gardens and Baboo P. C Banerjee, 


FAIR TRADE. 


[By Mr. W. J. Harris, M.P.J 
Tiheru is at th« present time a wave of doubt passing over the 
uatiou. The doctrines of political economy as taught iu this 
country are being rudely assailed from many quarters. The 
agriculturists are holding mootings and passing resolutions iu 
favour of a return to limited Protection. The manufacturers arc 
loud in their complaints of the badnejp of trade. Working-men 
are resisting tower wages, thinking they eau make laws for capital 
and keep their own position uuassailed. The time is, perhaps, 
in this respect auspicious for such a subject to come to the front, 
in consequence of the large addition of voters from Lite wage- 
earning clasps. The doubts that are permeatiug society will coins 
more quickly to the front, and the next eloctlon may very possibly 
be fought out on the issue. Free Trade, as it is called in England, 
means that “ we should take oaro of our imports,” with the ex¬ 
pectation that “ our exports will take care of themselves." That 
is its only defence. We have chosen to be depeuclcut on foreign 
commerce, while all other nations base their wealth on home 
development. Everyone acknowledges that between tradesmen 
reciprocity ought to exist, and it only requires to carry the idea a 
step further to feel that the same is true as regards nations. We 
are, however, told that our policy has enabled us to retain as our 
customers the non-manufacturing nations. The last year or two 
has shown that oven this ib not so. We are daily being shut out 
of our own old markets anil our new markets are daily being more 
severely competed far. We are consoled by being told that the 
great coutiueiit of Africa is comparatively unexplored, and that we 
only have to be first in the field to have the custom of 200 millions 
of half-naked savages. Germany and France, at the same time, arc 
plying the said half-naked savages with their own inducements, and, 
among many others, they will be able to urge that they did not kill 
four thousand of tnem iu one day for no roason that bus ever yet 
boon explained. Where else art* we to seek for new outlets 1 The 
moon offers us an unexplored ui »rkat, but we can't get there ; and 
even if we found the means of doing so, our competitors wou)d 
quickly follow us. Under these considerations it is as well to turn 
back to the date when this polioy was first recommended by the 
powerful voice of Richard Cobdeu, and see what reasons he gave 
for his belief in fn-e imports. In a spceoh which ha made lu 
Loudon on February 1 fifth, 1944, he uttered these words 
“ The effect of a Free Trade iu corn would be this : It would 
increase the demand for agricultural produce in Poland, Germany, 
and America. That increase in the demand for agricultural pro¬ 
duce would give rise to'^n increased dernaud for labour iu those 
countries which would tend to raise the wages of agricultural 
labourers. The effect would be to draw away labourers from 
manufacturers in those plaoes." 

Hera are Cobden’s reasons for his policy very clearly set forth ; 
and, after forty years* trial, let us compare the'ootual result with 
what he foresaw. Germany is now underselling ue in nearly every 
market in the world, and specially in our own. America sends us 
the corn butdeollnes to take payment in our manufactured goods. 
Iu place of doing so she offers the inducement of her protected 
market to our best aiiUaus and teaches her own people to make 
for themselves what Cobdeu thought she must buy from us. The 
trade between ilia two countries presents such extraordinary figures 
duriug the Ust eight years that they ought to be known by every 
voter in the kingdom 

imports of American produce from United States 
during * years, 1870-83 .. ... 4732,00^000 

Exports -British re-exports of foreign produce 
thereto ... ... ... £235,000,000 

£497,000,000 
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One wishe* that Cobden could rise from hie grave and see these 
flgure»,and without being carried away with the cant of Radicalism, 
he would express his fooling*. that he would carry himself back to 
thosQ eloquent speeches which he made, assuring us that “ we only 
had to go the extreme length of admitting the labour of every 
foreign nation without let or hindrance* and that they all would 
follow our example within a very few years.” Would he not say, 
m Mv children, my advice to you was good when you 
were so far ahead of other nations as you then were. 
You are now living under thoroughly changed elroumtfcaucos, 
Use your brains as X used mine, but avoid prophecy. 
Your first duty Is to see that your wage-anruing population 
is in a state of progression, and not of retrogression. Remedy the 
most evident evils before you make radical changes* Bear in 
mind that every man in this country wants cheap food and full 
work. Know^that In order to have the latter you are bound to 
import raw materials at their lowest cost. Xf your agriculture is 
failing, see how yon can relieve it by relaxation of its unequal 
burdens before yon proceed to tax the staff of lifo. Other nations 
know well your powers of retaliation ; don't use those powers to 
the utmost until they have had complete time to reconsdor th» 
whole position,” 

Can it be construed into a wrong that we are doing to the great 
dead man to suggest that these might be his kindly words ? If we 
thought it were, we would not write them ; but Cobden was a man 
of great common sense, and, moreover, he was a man whose love 
for his country was greater thau his attachment to party. 

The real mistake wo have made is to call oar present 
system I*roe Trade at all. It is simply tree import. Free 
Trade is free exchange. Free exchange will never bo attain¬ 
ed, for this reason, viz,, that it obliges nations to tax themselves 
unequally, and therefore the nation that had the smallest national 
debt and the fewest wars would in tho long run win If allnatious 
were free from debt, and tho millennium had arrived, free exchange 
would be far the happiest state for all. Next to free exchange 
comes" reciprocity, and reciprocity we may obtain, first, with our 
colonies ; and after that with other countries; but we shall never 
have it, if we shout from the housetop that we will never 
retaliate. 

The first thing we have to do la to protect our own market. 
Fortunately, in doing this by a tax on imported manufactures, we 
help the poor without doiug material injury to the rich. We en¬ 
courage British manufacturers to endeavour to rival the foreigner in 
artistic design, and when mice the start is made in superior work¬ 
manship, we can leave the*rest to the talent of our oountrymmi, 
(foods will soon appear in our shops of English make, which will 
please and satisfy the rich as much as those made by the 
foreigner. 

Economists tall us that tho foreign workman will then compote 
with us more success!'ally in our own exported handicrafts, They 
forget that it is easy enough for the yoaug English workman, with 
his improved education, to attain to the higher taste and higher 
class of foreign manufacture ; but that it is not only hard but 
most distasteful for the foreign woikuiau, who has been brought 
up to art-workmanship to descend to simple labour. Free Trade has 
denied to our artisans the higher class work, and left to us the 
lower class, We want both, and the attainment of both would 
not only secure employment for our iucreasing population, but 
would aiso raise their minds aud.educate their senses.—W. J. 
Hahrih.— England, 


SHIPMENTS OF BULLION TO THE EAST. 

Tint subjoined is from an annual Circular just issued by Messrs 
Mocatta and Goldsmid. Their statistics of the movements of the 
precious mutals are valuable ;— 

“ The silver market has again been characterised during the 
past year by remarkable steadiness for the first ten months, followed 
by a rapid decliue in November and December, from which, how¬ 
ever, in the last few days, there has been some recovery. The 
prioe, which at the end of 180# stood at 51d., fell in January to 
50|rf., hut immediately improved, and on tho 22nd February 
reached the highest point of tho year—51$ per oz. Soon declining 
to about it remained between 50|rf, and 50Jd. with slight 

fluctuations till the eud of October, after which a rapid fall took 
place until the middle of December, when the lowest rate—49W,— 
was touched. This decline, which originated in the low exchanges 
In India, and the consequent reduction of the rate at which th« 
India Council were willing to sell their draftB, became more marked 
on tho announcement of the Secretary if the Treasury in America 
that another attempt would be made to suspend or repeal tho 
* Bland Bill/ which requires the ooiaago of silver dollars to the 
extent of two to four millions per month. Tho injurious effect of 
this report has to some extent subsided, as it is uot thought that 
any action oan be taken during the present Session of Congress, 
whioh extends to the middle of March next, Tho average for the 
year is 50 ll-l&L per oz., differing very slightly from that of lost 
year, which was 50 9 1Gd. 

“Tho expoits to India (£5,750.000) have beou considerably in 
excess of those of 1883, which were under four millions, and large 
purchases have been made from time to time for Spanish account 
and for home coinage, which have supported the priae of silver at 
times when there was a temporary cessation of the Indian demand. 

** The bills of the India Council were taken freely in the early 
part of the year at rates ranging from 1*. 7to 1*. Ipd ., but in the 
latter half the amounts taken were Unit ted, the minimum having 
been kept rather higher than the state of business enabled the 
banks to pay. Lately, however, the mnimum, has been reduced 
to Is. 7d. per rupee, and large sales made. The total since Jan. 1 
is. £16,086,000, Against £10,500,600 in 1883.*-if awe and Colonial 


THE POONA HORSE SHOW. 

Tiif. following resolution has been forwarded to us for publica* 
tiou :— 

Bombay Castle, 20th January 18$3. 

Letter from the Commissioner, O. D., No. R-5970, dated 28 th 
November, J 884—submitting, with his remarks, a report by the 
Honorary Hecretaries on the Horse Show held at Pooua on the 30th 
September and 1st October, 1884, together with the report of the 
Judges of tho Show. 

Memorandum from tho Commissioner, C D., No. R-G195, dated 
0th December, 1884. m 

RitwtuTiON. —Government iu tholr Resolution No. 5955, dated 
23rd June, 1884 sanctioned the proposal of the Commissioner, 
C. D., that the Poona Cattle Show should be held separately from 
the Horse Show. The reports now to be considered relate only to 
the latter show, which was held on the 30th September and the 1st 
October last. 

2. It is satisfactory to observe that tho show was better attended 
and more successful than that of the previous year. The number of 
animals exhibited iu the Breeders’ Classes rose from 192 in 1883 
to 30* iu *884, the iuorease being evenly disbribu ed throughout 
the different classes. There was, however, very little improve, 
nient in the condition of tho auimals exhibited, tho only good 
classes being those of yearling colts and fillies. The Commissioner 
suggests, with a view to obtaining better results in return for so 
much labour and expense incurred by Government on horse-breed¬ 
ing operations, that castratiou of inferior stallions should bo 
induced by levying a tAx of Rs 5 on every entire horse that has not 
been passed by a Government Veterinary Surgeon, His Excellency 
the Governor in Council is of opinion that the practice of castrat¬ 
ing horses unsuitable for breeding purposes, which is required in 
the interests of owners of horses, can be undo popular only by 
eouviuclugthe persons interested of the advantages of it, aud that 
it cannot be legitimately enforced in tho manner suggested by 
Mr. Robertson. 

3. There was an increase of 24 in the number (13) of goidiugc 
exhibited as compared wiLb the number in the previous yoar, but 
little or no irupioveinent in the quality of the auiuutLs. His 
Excellency the Governor in Council approves of the suggestion of 
the llonora'y Secretaries and tho Judges that In the Glasses for 
geldings prices should iu future be awarded to deserving animals 
only, and that the balance of the amount set apart for these prizes 
»*hoi 4 ld be distributed, as considered fit by the Judges, among the 
unsuccessful exhibitors. The number of mules exhibited was 19 
as against 15 in 1883, and that of mares used for mule-brooding, U 
against 9 ; but the animals looked in poor eoudition and of inferior 
quality. 

4. There wore in all 49 animals shown in the Fancy Classes as 
compared with 35 in the previous year The majority o£ the 
Judges propose that tho prizes for these classes should bo dis¬ 
continued, with the exception of those for chargers. But tho 
remarks made by the Honorary Secretaries and the Commissioner 
on the point show sufficiently tho value of these classes in making 
the show attractive, aud the Governor iu Council concurs with 
them iu considering that it would not be advisable to discontinue 
the offer of prizes for them. 

5. The question of establishing a stud farm aud purchaaiug on 
behalf of Government the best young stock exhibited is one for 
oonsider&tiou in the Military Department, to whioh the papers 
forwatded by tho Commissioner, O. D., with his memorandum. 
No. 11-6195, dated 0th December, 1884, and also the remarks of 
tho Commissioner and Lieutenant Colouol Hogg on the subject, 
should be communicated. 

6. After defraying all expenses, whioh amqpntod to Rs. 7,236, 
a surplus of Rs. 734 remained In hand to ^ expended ou the next 
show, for which the usual Government grant, R*. 5,000, It sanction¬ 
ed, with the concurrence of Government in the Flnanuial Departr 
nient, on the understanding that a portion of the grant will bo set 
apart for expenditure on the oflfctle-show of 1885. 

7. Tho thanks of Government should be conveyed to the Judges 
and to the Honorary Secretaries for the satisfactory arrangements 
made by them, 

J. MONT BATH, 
Under-Secretary to Government, 


THE FALL Ilf PRODUCE AND RAW MATERIAL 
DURING 1884. 


' Tskkk I. hardly an art lab of produX vrbfoh bn .too d thm 
pressure of over-increasing stocks and abounding protection, 
Sugar is from 30 to 40 per cent cheaper ? coffee has declined 
nearly 20 per cent; tea, which had previously been declining iu 
value for a series of years, has lost another 4 per cent or so ; aud 
wheat, which In December, 1883, had receded to 40r. per quarter, 
is now barely 31 ts, Tikis represents a reduotion in price of more 
thau 20 per cent. In the case of raw materials, such as ootto n 
and wool, the most important of aif next to iron, the fall has not 
exceeded from 1 to 3 per cent, but thou u is a reduction upon 
prices already low, so that the encouragement whioh the importer 
stood So much In need of has not boon given to him. There 
is but one article, flax, whose prioe has Increased by about 74 
per cent since December, 1883, but all through the Brit half of 
the current yearljt also was depressed. Hemp has declined 
about64 percent, jute about 24 per cent, and raw silk 24 per 
cent. It ha* been much the same with metals. Iron, it is well 
known, ha* been low in price for several years, and steel was 
considered to be phenomenally depressed tweUo month* ago. No 
change for the better, however, took plaee daring the ftwtten 
month* of tho current year. On the contrary! price* continued 
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to shrink uutiJ Scotch pig iron touched 40#. and ateol rail* 45*. 
por ton, A slight iudination of imp>ovcm«nt ha* boon visible 
within the last few we*ka, and Cleveland bar iron alone remains 
at the lowest figure of the year. But notwithstanding this 
Improvement, Scotch pig iron is still 4 per cent under the price 
of a twelvemonth ..go, and tin* improvement in steel rails is 
little more than 3 per cent. As f r either metals, the fa* l In some 
of them duting the year has been iieirly a* disastrous as that 
in wheat or sugar. Chill bar copper has fallen 13 per cant In 
price in twelvo months, and is now 27 per cent lower than it was 
three years ago. Pig load has receded 12 per omit within the 
year, and Straits tin about 13 nor emit. Little definite idea is, 
jWrhaps, given by statistics of the losses which this neatly 
universal shrinkage has thrown upon importers, and data complete 
euough to enable a correct estimate of the difference in money 
between now and a yoar ago do not exist. Were we, however, 
to assume that the imports of the country hud lost in value only 
5 per cent taken all round, it, would meau that Import merchants 
had received less by CIS,500.000 for a like quantity of goods 
than they did during the preceding twelve months. This oin 
scarcely bo considered an excessive estimate, and a,diminution of 
values to even this extent tnnst have entailed widespread lasses 
in that branch of business The internal trade and manufactures 
have suffered to at least as large an extent, 

In the following table the quotations are given of the leading 
raw products where the changes have been most conspicuous 
withiu t»«o pant year—at three separate dates—ou-tbling our readers 
to contrast tlm prices of last mouth with those current at the 
beginning of 1883 and 1884 : — 



1883. 

18*4. 

1884 



Jan. 7. 

•lut). 4- 

Dec. 

i. 


X #. rf. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 5 . 

d. 

Wheat, i Rod Winter 

per iir. 2 6 0 

,. 2 2 

0 

1 12 

G 

Barley ((Jaceltc average) 

„ 1 12 8 

.. 1 12 

0 . 

. 1 11 

2 

Oats {Oairtte average) 

„ 1 0 IS 

0 10 

3 . 

. 0 19 

2 

Potatoes 

per ton 6 0 0. 

. 4 0 

0 

- 3 30 

0 

Kico (Rangoon) 

perewt. 0 6 luA 

..0 8 

6 . 

0 fi 

10 

Sui?ar (West India) 

„ 0 1* 3 . 

.. 0 17 

9 . 

. 0 11 

0 

Coffee (Cc) lou) 

„ 3 4 0. 

. 3 12 

0 

2 10 

0 

Petroleum 

per gal. 0 0 7 

f 0 

W - 

. 0 0 

6* 

Th low 

acre tv l, 2 3 6 

.. 2 2 

0 

1 J5 

3 

Wool (Southdown hogs) 

per lb. 0 10 

. 0 1 

04 

.0 0 31 

Do. (Sydney) 

0 0 11 . 

,.oo 

4 .. 

. 0 '■* 

H 

llemp (Manilla) 

per ton 49 0 0 

42 0 

0 .. 

. 40 0 

0 

Jute 

„ 14 10 0 .. 

. 17 b 

0 .. 

. 13 15 

0 

Bilk (CoKsimbasar) 

„ 0 15 0 

. o n 

6 . 

0 10 

3 

Copper 

„ 60 10 0 .. 

, 57 r, 

0 . 

r» i r> 

0 

Tin.,. 

„ 101 0 0.. 

. 83 0 

0 .. 

. 74 G 

0 

.Load 

,, U 30 0 .. 

. 12 6 

0 . 

. 11 2 

6 

— Horn and Colonial Mail, j 






THE IKON TRADE IN 11584. 


During the year 1884 the movements in the iron trade have been 
less rapid than in many previous years, and have boon shown more 
in the extent of production than in the price. There has been, it Is 
known, a considerable reduction in the production—the decrease 
in the output in the Cleveland and Durham district alone being 
about 25,000 tons, whilst the statistics of the Scottish ironmasters 
show that there has been a declension in the number of the furna¬ 
ces in operation in Scotland. Generally the tendency in other dis¬ 
tricts has been in the same detection, and when the official figures 
are compiled, a considerable reduction iu the output will bo shown 
from the maximum prodt£'ion attained in 1883. But prioes hive 
been fairly steady, especially in Cleveland, whore a slight increase 
Itk the price in the eaily months of the year lias been little more than 
counterbalanced by thu fall in the later mouths, when shipments 
have been less, and when the stocks in the hands of the makers and 
In the warrant stores havo been increased. The trade in all its 
centres has felt the effect o! the diminished demand of manufac¬ 
tured iron for ship building, which in the past four years has 
been one of the eniuf supports of the iron trade, especially in 
Durham. It is more in the direction of the home trade fchut the 
lower demand is known, so far as the crude iron trade is con¬ 
cerned, than in that of the foreign, for though tho latter 1ms 
declined, the fall is small compared to that of the former. In the 
Cleveland and Durham districts, for instance, the full in the pro¬ 
duction of pig-iron of all kinds may bo put at a quarter of a 
million tons, as we have" aid, but there is a more than equivalent 
fall in the consumption of that pig-iron for the production of 
malleable irou, and the decline In th» quantity of iron exported is 
very slight. In Scotland, where a larger portion of the prod ac¬ 
tion is devoted to other than forge uses, the proportion is different, 
but there in generally a large sale of t fg-iron to the United 
States, and from .that country's demand hat heou small and 
dwindling all the year, until now it must be at about its lowest 
ebb. The hematite producing districts of the north-Wi at have also 
felt very seriously the loss of that market, but iu tho latter 
months of the year there have been slight and fitful signs of some 
recovery. In Wales, the duIncas in the demand for- stool has 
affected the crude it on market, and thus through the whole of the 
producing centres there lias been, from one cans.! or other, a 
depresai- n that has shown itself either iu lessened production, or 
i u increased stocks in the hands of the makers. 

In prices, the movement in Scotland has li**en downwaids in 
the year, despite the fact that tho number of operative furnaces 
has been reduffed by nearly ton percent. *At the beginning of 
1S84 the price of warrants was 42r 10d», and in tho present 
year it fyw risen and fallen, the closing prion being not very much 


below that amount; but there have b»*n fails of more moment 
in the prices of iron of special brands, and had it not been 
for the collapse of several firms of 14 f>enrs, M the latest price of 
the warrants might have shown a fall more important. In the 
Cleveland and Durham district the steadiness of the price has 
been very remarkable, when It is remembered that the stooki 
in store aud In the hands of the makers have shown a rather 
heavy increase. For January the Average price was about If. 
10#. Bff., and it rose to its highest, If. 17«. 2a., in March, and U 
has irregularly fallen by the end of the year to—for the last 
month—if, 16 #. It is long since the extent of the movement on 
either hand was so small as it now has been, and from that 
steadiness, some are inclined to draw the deduction that there will 
be nn early increase in the price, one that will show itself whon 
the demfttid begins to set in for the next shipping season* 

But the position of the Iron trade as a ypliole depends much 
more on the demand from the outside than is recognised by those 
who bold that anticipation. It may be fairly believed that the 
worst has been known of the depression in the shipbuilding trades, 
and that there will be some Increase in the demand for manufac¬ 
tured iron and steel for ship building purposes; but we now 
make so much plg-fron that we need an outlet for a large part 
of our production in that form. We can scarcely hope for much 
immediate increaso, though the stocks that are held by many 
foreign countries are very shrunken, and any return of activity 
iu tho trades would find them with their producing capacity 
much reduced, and they would have to draw to some extent on 
our stocks of raw iron. It is impossible to prognosticate the 
period of recovery of these foreign consumers ; but as the fall has 
been sharp it may be hoped that the recovery will be speedy ; 
and as the exports of crude iron have now fallen to a very low 
ebb, it is to bo looked upon as a proltthUity that the recovery 
eanuot be very long delayed. All over the world the production 
of iron has fallen thie year, and though the use of the crude iron 
may have decreased for a time, the actual consumption of the 
finished articles h*>s gone on as usual, and shows that tendency 
to increase that is its normal Attribute. More aud more the 
floets of the world are of metal ; the area of the use of iron and 
steel on the railway is being constantly increased, aud thus 
the quantity that is needed to replace that worn out grows from 
year to year. We cannot hope that the Unite I States will for 
some mouths to come recommence railway construction on any 
scale of great magnitude, but iu the East we ought to have a much 
larger demand—a demand that the rail Anil’s of England should 
first he looked upon as likely to supply, With any recovery in 
our owu ship-building yards, and with the enlarged use of irou 
and steel for repairs and renewals, there should be an accession 
of activity that would benefit the whole of the contributory 
trades. The manufactured articles are now at prices that must 
bo looked upon as at the cbh, and these low rates should give an 
enlargement of tho purchasing power of tho users, whilst the 
belief that they are at their lowest will tend to bring into tho 
market orders that have been kept back. The year 1884 has not 
brought down the price of crude iron much lower, but it has 
extended the low prices to plates, rails, and other productions, 
in which the declension is much greater thau that of pig-iron in 
the year. Iron plates, for instance, are now lower thau at Any 
time the records show, and it is to that low price, in part, that 
the few orders for vessels that have of late been given out are 
due. In a degree, that remark applies to other goods; and 
already the effect of very low prices is seen in (ho closing of 
some mills that cannot work to profit at them. This will steady 
the market, and may in the end give the stimulus for which some 
branches of trade wait. Lessened production and a consumption 
that has a normal growth will injtho end equalise themselves, 
and alter the course of prices, and the year 1884 has tended to 
produce .that equalisation.— Evening Standard, 


A SKILFUL SURGICAL OPERATION, 

The American Ambassador at Vienna, Mr. Kasson, has lately 
forwarded to his Government an interesting account of a remark¬ 
able surgical operation lately performed by Professor Billroth, of 
Vienna, which, wouderful to tell, consisted iu the removal of a 
portion of the hurnau stomach, involving nearly one-third of the 
organ—and, strange to say, the patient recovered—the only 
successful operation of the^dud ever performed. The disease for 
which th*s operation wa# performed was cancer of the etomuoh, 
attended with tho following symptoms The appetite is quite 
poor. There is a peculiar indescribable distress in the stomach, a 
feeling that has boon described as a faint " all gone ” sensation ; a 
sticky slime collects about the teeth, especially in the morning, 
accompanied by an unpleasant taste. Food fails to satisfy this 
peculiar faint sensation ; but, ou the contrary, it Appears to aggra¬ 
vate the feeling. The eyee are sunken, tinged with yellow $ the 
hands aud feet become cold and sticky—a cold perspiration. The 
sufferers feel tired all the time, and sleep does not seem to give 
rust. After a time the patient becomes nervous and irritable, 
gloomy, his mind filled with ovii forebodings. When rislug sud¬ 
denly from a recumbent position there is a dizziness, a whistling 
sensation, and he is obliged to grasp something firm to keep from 
falling. The bowels costive, the skin dry and hot at times ; the 
blood becoming {thick and stagnant, and does not circulate proper¬ 
ly, After a time the patient spits up food soon after mating, 
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Crop and Weather Report 


[Fob thk Wesk Ending tuib 11th Fbbruarv 1895,] 

General Remarks .*-Rain has fallen generally throughout tho Punjab, 
Bengal and Aeuuuu, in Sind, and in two or three districts in tho North-. 
WoHfcern Provinces and Oudh. In British BurrnaU there has boon rain in 
several places. 

In Madras agricultural ptospecta are still bad in Bellary and Atlanta* 
pore. Elsewhere in tho Presidency the crops are in fair condition, but 
tho outturn of the harvest is generally below the average. In Mysore 
prospects arc fair, but more rain Is wanted for the crops in the Kolar 
and Tumkoor districts. There is no change in tho situation in Coo eg. 

In Bombay the mhi is being reaped in parts of Ahmodnugger, Sholapore, 
Belgaum, and Kaladgi, and tlie standing crops are generally in good 
condition. In the Berars, the Nisam’s territories, tho Central India and 
Kajp'iotana States, agricultural prospects continue satisfactory. 

In the North*Western Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, and the 
Oeutral Provinces, prospects remain unchanged. 

The prospects of the rahi are generally favourable in Bengal, though 
in some districts damage has been none by insects. Reaping of mustard 
and pressing of sugarcane continue. 

In Assam ploughing for aw* cultivation is in progress, and tho mustard 
crop is being gathered in two districts. 

Cholera is abating in theTanjore aud Madura districts, but is increasing 
in Coimbatore. Small-pox is prevalent in several provinces. * Otherwise 
the public health is generally good. 

Prices are fluctuating iu the Punjab ; elsewhere they are generally 
stationary. 

Madras ,—<General prospects fair exoopt in parts of Bellary and 
Anuntaporo. 

Bombay.—Habi harvest in progress in parte of Ahmednugger, Sholapore, 
Belgaum and Kaladgi j standing crops injured by frost in parts of 
Hyderabad, by mildew in parts of Nasik, by rust and blight in parts 
of SUikarpore, aud by insects la parts of Poona and JRutnagiri ; scarcity 
of fodder and drinking water continues in sovoral talukas of the 
Southern Mahratta country districts; cholera in parts of 0 districts, 
smalLpcx and cattle-disease in parts of 10, and fever in ports of 13 
districts. 

JJenyal. —There has been rain in almost every district of tho Province. 
It has generally benefited the rtihi crops and facilitated the ploughing of 
ands for am crops ; potatoes have been Injured in plaoes where the rain 
was heavy ; reaping of mustard and pi easing of sugarcane are going on, 
aud in some places the latter crop is being planted ; prospects of mbi 
crops generally favourable, but in a few districts they are being damaged 
by insects ; price of rice almost stationary ; general health good, though 
cholera and small-pox prevail. 

JT.-TK, i\ & Ondh ,—Blight and mildew present in some districts; 
prospects generally good; markets well supplied ; prices easy ; public 
health good. 

Punjab. —Health and crop prospects good; crops in Rawalpindi 
talioils threatened with blight owing to excessive spin ; prices falling in 
the Hissor, Delhi, and Pesbawur districts, rising In Ferosepore, and 
4Patabiouary fa the remaining districts of the province. { 

Central Province** —There haa been no more rain, but it is still cloudy 
iu some districts ; prospects continue favourable; prices are generally 
stationary ; slight cholera and small-pox in places * 

British BemoA.—-Slight small-pox in Basseio, Hewtada, Thayetmayo, 
and Mergui; slight cholera in Hoaxed*, Thongwa, and Bronte ; elsewhere 
public health food; slight Cabtle*disease in Bsssein ; elsewhere health of 
cattle good ; rainfall in Rangoon, Thongwa, Baffin, Pegu, Toungoo, i 
r>Tbarrawaddy, Moulneta, Shwegyiu, aud Mergui from 07 to 170 inches ; 
elsewhere no rainfall, 

Amu,-* Weather cloudy; nights cool; mustard being gathered ; lands 
being ploughed for um cultivation ; public health fair, 

Mysore and Coorg,~~ Iu Kolar and Tumkoor districts crops suffering from 
want of rain, otherwise prospects fair, ■ public health generally good ; 
prices continue to rise* 

Bcrar & Hyderabad ,—Weather Clear; prospects of mbi crop favourable; 
cotton-picking apd^mscrt-bhreshlng continue ; wheat 32, Jomri 23 seers 
per rupee. • 


Central India Stab's .-*Weatlier cloudy but much colder ; prospects of 
crops and health good ; prices steady. 

Rajpootam, —Weather still continues cold ; hoalth good, aud crop 
prospects good. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A PLEA FOR THE DATE PALM. 


| TO THK EDITOR OF THE WONKIER. 

' Sir, —Between 1869 and 1872,1 distributed several varieties of 
seeds of the true Arabian date palm to all the district officers in 
Oudh. These seeds were sent by the Political Resident iu the 
Persian Gulf at the request of the Government of India, Many of 
the palm which resulted from those seeds appear now to he flower¬ 
ing, and in the way of bearing dates. I therefore atlc that you 
may be good enough to allow the following lines to appear in your 
columns, being the readiest way of diffusing information regarding 
the proper mode of cultivating this palm, and fertilizing its flowers, 
I consider this a very important subject. There is now a large 
number of Arabian date palms in Oudh, which, for want of suffi¬ 
cient knowledge about cultivating them, and otherwise dealing 
with them, are thought to be of little value, 1 need hardly mention 
that the flowers of the date palm are of two sexes, the male aud 
female flowers being borne on deferent trees. The Arabian method 
of cultivation is this .* Only female trees are planted, in large 
groves, the palms being put 12 or 15 feet apart. In order to do 
this, they plant only ojfsett (not seeds, as the sex of these cannot 
be known before they flowerjtakon from the foot of the female trees, 
when these offsets have attained the weight of three or four seers, 
that is, after five or six years or more of growth ou the parent 
tree. 1 found September the beat season for planting offsets in 
Oudh, They are then watered daily, or less of tea, till they strike, 
*ud afterwards at longer intervals. In the Persian Gulf groves 
consist of 80 to 200 palms. They should be protected from cattle ; 
other orops can be grown betweeu the rows ; a$d there should be 
some means of irrigating the palms, la short, after striking, the 
trees should be treated iu every way m other fruit trees, from 
whioh superior fruit is desired, each palm having a large that a t 
which should be periodically filled with a top dressing of any old 
manure available, such as cow, horse, sheep, goat, or even 
fish manure. Only the dtciyed lower leaves should be 
1 removed, and non# of the green leaves should on any account be 
removed, as these are the lungs and stomachs of the trees. It 
should not be forgotten that fruit from offsets, if they are properly 
cultivated, will be like that of the parent tree, while fruit from 
seedlings will vary. Seeds can bo sown in beds a few inches apart, 
aud in a year, during the rainy season, traolpleufccd into other 
beds, two or three {pet apart, and finally planted out in groves 
12 to 15 feet apart. The Arabs rely ou artificial fertilization only 
to ensure a crop of dates* The male trees may be any distance, and 
may have flowered a month or two before the females. The Arabs 
say that the male buuoh of lowers Is titofltura when, by “ pressing 
it, a faint rustling sound is elicited, Also, if a Slit Is made in the 
margin of the flower spatha, a peculiar odour is d*tooted,’* Then 
the bunch of male flowers is removed from the tree, the spathe split 
open, the sprigs of male flowers carefully removed, aud placed iu a 
suspended basket, protected from draughts and allowed to remain 
20 to 24 hoars before bring used. At soon as the female flowers 
have burst their enveloping spathe, they are fit to Impregnate. 
The cultivator then climbs the tree, and inserts two or three male 
sprigs into each female bunch, and secures them with a atrip of 
p qflgi loaf. Date palms produce from 12 to 24 bunches of female 
flowers, but eventually only from eight u* tmlw Mm 

are allowed to remain ou each tree, , If more are left, thfldates# 
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tiki other fruit, will be small, and many will fell off. They toy 
tbit date pollen In this way will keep fertile for one or two month*, 
and mod asoooasienrequiree. Tfet male fl >w«r* timid, however* 
be »HgbtIy moii$*ns4 with wtterto prevent the poUeu from being 
io-ifered tooTtadily while being used; In the tertian Golf artifi¬ 
cial fertilisation It considered a naoet important operation, other* 
wife the fruit U 44 abortive or blighted," without stones, and in¬ 
sipid, Alter fertilisation the trees are not watered for six or eight 
vtieke. I should wish now particularly to mention that in Arabia 
r^and presumably in Oudh also) there are three distinct c taste* of 
date palms. (1) Such as do not ripen their dates beyond the red 
or yellow stage, firm and dry, oalled kharek, This occurs In June 
and July. The dates of this clast can only be preserved by oooking 
or curing In other ways, (2) Sueh as turn brown, and become 
soft and juicy, but go no farther. Thie occurs in August, These 
dates are oalled rutub. Mmi in Arabia this class of dates wilt not 
keep beyond a few days, as they turn sour. They can only be 
made tp ke *p by proper curing, ( 3 ) Sueh as go beyond th * rutub 
state, and ripen thoroughly into the iibrm stage, which is Sweet 
and semi-dry. This complete ripening in Arabia occurs in Septem¬ 
ber. It Is this last class of dates, which, after being collected and 
exposed in the sun, to rid them of their extra Juice, are carefully 
packed in boxes and eiported to Europe and America, without any 
further preparation. It ebould not, however, be forgotten that 
kkorma dates have, of course, to pass through the two previous 
stages, namely, of kharrk and rutuh. All the classes of dates, at 
all stages, are edible and nourishing, and the Arabs feed on the 
one or the other kind all the year round. The shrivelled, unripe 
droppings, or such as are tiot fertilized, and therefore insipid , are 
given to goats, sheep, and cattle. !u the Gulf, there are upwards 
of a hundred varieties of date palms. And, as somethiug like fifty 
valietiei of date seeds were sent to Oudh, there are sure to be in | 
almost all the districts many puzzling classes and sub-daises of { 
date palms. In the Luoknow Horticultural Garden alone there 
upwards of 262 seedlings, varying from 13 tb Id years old ; and 112 
from imported offsets, from 12 to 13 years old, and I am informed 
that there are hardly two alike. Iu the districts there are only 
seedlings of the foregoing ages. Uufortuuatdy, however, those in 
the districts are scattered, and unless artificial fertilization be 
practised, little will be known of their worth. The male {lowers 
of the khdjoor, or jungle date palm, are as good as any for purposes 
of fertilization, but the plants resulting from such crossed seed, 
would be mongrels, although not improbably very good mongrels. 
With regard to protectiug the ripening fruit from the depredatlou* 
of bees, wasps, birds, and squirrels, thi Arabs do little. Their 
plantations are on an immense scale, aud the loss from these causes 
they consider unimportant. Sometimes they envelop the ripening 
bunch of dates in the leafy branches of eotne bush, sometime^ 
In bags made of date-leaf matting; but where very choice 
varieties are grown, aud the number of trees is small, they cover 
eioh bunch with, a guuuy bag. Squirrels In India are a great 
nuisance, aud would tear the gnuny bags and use the fibre for mak¬ 
ing their nests. Thorny branches ot babool and bair t tied round the 
palm stems, would, however, preveut them from getting up. I will 
not further take up your space with detailing the different recipes 
for preserving aud curing the different kiuds of dates. I shall only 
give the f ames of the preserves, aud shall be glad to give further 
Information to any oue wishing to kuow more about them. They 
are 'the following: Kk >rma {such as are exported to Europe), 

* khorma, ehet/mhf 1 khorma sub-rozdf * kkorma post kandahf 
‘ morrahbtt kharmaj ‘motyospaV 1 kh%rek pokkta.’ As stated before, 
the kharek and rutnb kinds cannot be kept, except by cooking or 
curing them 1» various ways, I have written all this because I 
think the Introduction of the date palm a most Important matter, 
Of all the trees fftbat have beau introduced, with the 
view of providing somethiug edible In famine Hates, this 
I think Is the oue which promises moat. In Lucknow the 
best aud finest crop of dates was produced when there tone a 
soar city of tain In 187 3, In that year very little rain fell before 
October. The date frqlt appears to ham all the Ingredients for 
nourishing the body- We nave been told that during the late 
Busso-Turkish war, the Turks marched aud fought upon no other 
food. Poor Arab* live upou little else, and feed their camels on 
the saute. In addition to food this wonderful tree affords materials 
for baskets, mats, and bags, and, hat* and caps, for hutting and 
.thatching, and for fuel, aud also a fibre for ropes, and timber for 
various purposes. Iu oass of need,and at the expense of the fruit, 
It will also provide sugar, molasses, and spirits. Although in soma 
parts of lu^ia, owing to excessive rain a$ the ripening, time, the 
dates may not come np to Hie facile prince#* of their kind—the 
khetine date of 4 El Hasa—there remains no doubt whatever that 


under any ciroumstanoes the palm can famish abundant food 
of a very valuable kiud, as far as nourishment Is concerned, and 
thatit is the best tree that can be iuttodq^edtOV famine times. I 
was told at Lucknow that one of the bunches wm^k-admi-ka-bcjka. 
Groves of such palm In times of scarcity would be far more 
valuable than mango groves, as what Is not eaten at once cm be 
readily cooked and preserved for future use. The age of the date 
palm Is, I thiuk, unlimited, and unless blown down In storms, when 
they are singly placed, they go on fruiting for ever. A* there are 
now some of these date palms in almost every district of Q^h, they 
are wry valuable os centres of dissemination if the flowers be ferti¬ 
lised* They oan be multiplied both by offsets and by seeds. Al¬ 
though the latter might not, perhaps, reproduce the exact qualities 
of their parents, it is wellkuowu that they produce useful and often 
valuable varieties. Of course a few trees are of little value except 
for propagation, but hundreds of thousands of date palms would 
oertainly be of immense value, 

& BONAVIA, M. 0. 

Efcawah, 7th February. 

Editorial Notes. 


According to a contemporary a company, called the Cairns 
Tobacco Co., have for some months past been quietly proceeding 
with their plantation on the Barron river and with marked 
success. Operations were commenced shortly after the conclu¬ 
sion of last wet season, when about four acres of land were 
cleared and planted as an experiment; the best Virginia seed, 
Oronoko, and Hester alone being selected wherefrom to raise 
plants. These, when planted out, were placed 3ft. apart, and 
have yielded eighteen to tweuty leaves of an average size of 
3ft. 4in. long by 2ft. wide per plant, which gives an average of * 
ton aud a quarter of tobacco per aefis, the yield this year from 
the four acres planted being nine to ten tons* As soon as it 
was found how well the plants thrived, a drying-shed of 
galvanized iron 70ft. by 40ft. was erected, and machinery for 
the manufacture of the raw material ordered from Sydney, the 
latter of which is only just coming to hand. Samples of the 
tobacco have, however, been forwarded to Sydney And Brisbane, 
where it has been pronounced by experts to be of the finest 
quality, and vklued at from j£ 70 to iJ80 per ton for dry leaves, 
at which price the Company have received an offer to take their 
crop. The kinds of tobacco proposed to be manufactured on tbe 
plantation at present are the usual twist, cake, and cut 
tobaccos, and it is anticipated that theCompauy will very short¬ 
ly be iu a position to offer tobacco of their own manufacture iu 
the market. The success that has attended their experimental 
efforts has determined the Company to prepare for more extend¬ 
ed operations, aud next year cultivation will be proceeded with 
upon a much larger scale. 

*#* ■ 

Or the entire products of the vegetable world there is, per¬ 
haps, none which can compare favourably with the cocoanut 
palm in the variety of uses to which it can be couvertetMor all 
the ordinary purposes of life. The period during which it 
yields its fruits is the same as that allotted to the life of man— 
three-score years and ten ; after this it ceases bearing, The 
trunk is then cut down, which is utilised by the peasant lor 
building his hut and the cow-shed, and the leaves are used 
to thatch them, iiljjp of the bark are used as bolts and 
bam, and the leaf stalks are used to fence the little plant of 
chillies, tobacco and pine with which his habitation is generally 
surrounded, A rude net of coir strings made from the husk in 
which the fruit is enclosed answers the purpose of a bed in 
which the infant is swung to deep, the meal of rice and scraped 
cocoanut is boiled over a fire of coooknut shells and husks, and is 
poured into a dish of the plaited green leaves and ekim with a 
spoon scooped out of the nut shell When the peasant goes on 
a fishing excursion at night, his net is of cocoanut fibre ; the 
torch that lights his way and helps him in-his labour is a bundle 
of dried cocoanut leaves and flower stalks—hie little canoe is a 
trunk of the tree bolloWed out by Ufa own hands. When thirsty 
he helps himself to the juice of the young put, and when he is 
hungry he eats of its soft kernel If he wants to take a cup 
that cheers him up and is slightly inebriating, he quaffs a little 
of arrack distiiled from the lamented juice of the palm, and if 
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inclined for a dance he doe* so to tWoccoropanimeut of rude 
cocoarmt castanets, The very toddy which he take* to drive 
away weariness yields him vinegar wherewith to flavour hie 
curry. The oil made of the kernel acts as a remedy against the 
isold, and fa therefore well rubbed all over the body to preserve 
vitality, infants especially being well besmeared with it, and 
exposed to the rats of the sun to fortify them against variable 
climatic influences. A coarse description of sugar or jaggery is 
manufactured out of the kernel, which goes to flavour his 
coffee,#agd the milk of the nut does duty for that of the cow. 
The very lamp which lights his hut is made of ooooanut shell, 
and fed with cocoanut oil. The few rude furniture of the 
peasaut’s habitation, the very doors, windows,shelves and chairs, 
are all made from the wood of the tree. His spoons, his forks, 
his basins,* his mugs, his salt-cellars, his jars, his child’s money - 
box—are all derived from the same source. Over his couch, when 
born, and over his grave, when he has done with the world, a 
bunch of cocoanut blossoms is hung to oharm away evil spirits. 
The proverb that “ the cocoanut palm has ninety-nine uses, and 
the hundredth cannot be discovered,” is nothing but the 
crystallised experience of hundreds of generatious. 


The drug known as Papain, the active principle of the 
carm papya 'and its valuable properties, have for the past some 
years attracted a good deal of attention from the members of 
the medical profession all over Europe. The following notes 
.by Professor Fiukler of Bonn who has carried out some care¬ 
ful experiments with it will be very interesting to our readers. 
He says I have for several years turned my attention to 
the chemistry of digestion and ferments ; it was, therefore, only 
natural that I should take an interest in papain, which £ And 
dissolves albumen and &b$jne in acid, alkali, and pure water. 
I test the whole of the papain iumy laboratory, and I guarantee 
that it will dissolve in pure wator 1,000 times its weight of 
flbriue. This preparation is different to any other I have 
tested, because it is not acted upon by exposure to the atmos¬ 
phere, and will keep for some time. Papain dissolves the 
membranes of diphtheria and croup very rapidly, not a single 
patient that 1 have treated in the University Hospital or in 
private praetice has died, but all have recovered. In every 
cose the membrane was dissolved, by painting it with papain 
about five times a-day. In very severe cases, I have continued 
the application during the second day. I found that as soon as 
the membranes were dissolved the fever disappeared, and the 
pulse became normal. Dr. Rossbach, Professor of the Univer- 
' sity of Jena, a very distinguished physician, has had the same 
results. It is evident that the danger of diphtheria is due to 
the membrane, and if this is destroyed the danger disappears. 
A* papain can be applied with Salicylic acid, which increases its 
action, I maintain that there is no other drug in existence that 
has equal properties for this pnrpose. When using papain 
to paint the membranes caused by diphtheria, I mix 0*2 
grammes* of papain in 2 grammes of water; this is sufficient for 
application. I never mix more than the quantity of papain 
required for the one operation, as it appears that papain loses 
somewhat of its power if allowed to dissolve for any length of 
time In water. Therefore after three hours I prepare a fresh 
solution for application. Papain cannot harm either the 
stomach or bowels. I have taken it myself in doses, 01 to OH 
gramme (1 $ to 3 grains), I have prescribed papain to a great 
many of my "patients affected With disease of the stomach, 
but I have uever known any bad effects. Even an atonic 
and also an anmmtc stomach can take it without the 
slightest ill-effects. On the contrary, an increased appetite is 
soon observed. Papain dissolves the mucus and cleanses the 
stonuuft* effectually, tt fa not correct that papain dissolves the 
lining (mucous membrane) of th$stomach. I have given it to 
animals, and have observed, after having the animal* killed, 
that the mucous lining of their stomach was sometimes slightly 
reddened. If, however, papain fa given directly after meals, 
when the stomach contains food, I have never noticed a change 
in the appearance Of the stomach.. Acidity of the estiva is in 
most cases a consequence of deranged digestion of the stpmach \ 

- - - .. . -*- v . i 1 ,1 ■ ■ , -i— ■ ■ . .___ 

*ft} grains to s gramme. 


by taking papain, which causes an. increase of 'the powers of 
digestion, the acidity of the saliva will cease. 

V 

The following difference between the acHbti 6f pepsin and 
papain is important to note With or accompanying the 
acidity of the saliva, there is an excess of acidity in the stomach. 
This can be removed by prescribing Kat ton M-carlfonfcum 
(bicarbonate of soda), &c., but as soon as the acid in the stomach 
fa thereby decreased, the affect of pepsin fa paralysed, because 
pepsin only acts when it oomes in contact with a free acid. As, 
however, papain digests either with an acid or alkaline reaction 
although best in pure water, it is clear that papain will decrease 
any acidity of the stomach or saliva, and promote a good 
digestion. This fa an important |*oint to bear constantly in 
mind. “ I consider it a most remarkable circumstance that meat 
soaked in papain and water, or even mOfatened over With ft, 
will not pntrify (rot), but can be kept for days in a room with¬ 
out further care, to keep it from going bad. On the other hafid, 
meat moistened with water, without any admixture of papain, 
and kept in the same room will rapidly decompose.” 

We may add to this that we have only the last day or two 
ourselves seen letters recounting the beneficial effects of 30 gr. 
doses of papain taken three times a day with meals, in cases of 
torpid liver and stomach derangement, and also of another very 
interesting case of a planter who was living at a great distance 
from medical aid, and suffering terribly from derangement of the 
digestive organa. He was completely cured from taking, with 
bis food, a tea-spoonful of the fresh juice of the papau. 

V 

According to the Centred Matt for Tex til Industrie, the 
industrial energy now being developed in Brazil fa accompanied 
by various projects of interest to China-grass consumers. A 
concession has been granted to a German resident, by which 
various right* as to the treatment of the fibre are secured to 
him for a lengthened period. The researches of various 
scientific authorities have resulted in the climatic advantages 
of Brazil being fully established with reference to China-grass 
cultivation. The hope fa expressed that the German mercantile 
community will unite in this object by forming an association, 
and thus -acquiring a position compensating them for that 
which North America has gained by the prospective arrange¬ 
ments for growing China grass in the Southern States. 


The interest taken by Australian capitalists in the develop¬ 
ment of the territory held by the British North Borneo Com¬ 
pany is well worth the notice of the public.* Several joint stock 
companies have been floated with great success in the colonies 
for the purpose, especially in connection with sugar. Mr. de 
Lisaer, au agent of one of them, a short #hile ago, paid a visit 
to Melbourne from Bandaka, aud on being Interviewed on board 
the steamer at Brisbane by the editor of the Australian Tropical 
Planter, he gave a few facts connected with the capabilities and 
resources of North Borneo. He says that there can be no doubt 
that the island fa as fertile as New Guinea and as prolific as 
Ceylon. The soil aud climate are highly suitable for cane, labour 
fa more than abundant, everything fa done by the contract 
system. The Government is under Imperial supervision, and, 
therefore, law and order is perfect. Labour consists of alt kinds 
of Asiatics, and in a short time cheap cane-sugar from Borneo 
will be seen in Melbourne. IVopicsl Vittore of every kind 
flourishes,and the cane crop averages from 50 to 90 tons of cane 
per acre. The growth of cane in the nursery fa sometime* 
astonishing in height aud weight, and it is thought they should 
yield over 4} tons of sugar per acre at the very least, If so, this 
fa up tq the Hawaiian production, aud to the best Tweed, 
Johnstone, and Burdekin plantation* During M. de Lisser’s 
visit to Melbourne his syndicate arranged to purchase a 
gigantic mill recently erected in Cochin China, which eras 
found too large to work profitably in that country. It was 
mc.de by Manlove, AUiott, Fryer & Co., and fa said to be the 
largest sugar mill in the world# 


A hew plan of growing wheat ha* been tried at the Cawo- 
pore Experimental Farm, tt consists in dividing the field into 
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atrip*, alternately raised and depressed. The crop is planted 
on tlie raised strip ; and the depressed strips, during the 
growth of the crops, arc constantly cultivated. In the 
following year, of course, the strips change places, and the 
inventor claims that, by this means, full crops of wheat 
could be grown year after year on the same field without 
manure. This view is challenged by English agriculturists, 
who are of opinion that the soil would become, in time, greatly 
impoverished, owing to the active nitrification set up by the 
^coustaut tillage, and the loss again of nitrates so formed, by 
drainage, not to mention the extra labour of constant plough¬ 
ing. The experiment at Cawupore gave but a modified success. 
The crops sown ou the higher ridges were exposed to the 
Wind, and were thrashed out by it just when the graiu was 
ripe, * The actual outturn of the area under crop, however, 
was very high, equal indeed to the highest yield obtained by 
liberal manuring elsewhere ; a result which does not seem 
necessarily due to the system of cultivation, which, except for 
the crop being in higher grouud, was that usually followed. 
Moreover, the area left uncultivated—in this case two-thirds— 
has to be taken into account in estimating the outturn per 
acre. It is proposed to utilise the intermediate spaces by grow¬ 
ing a leguminous crop, which, as is well-known, has a benefi¬ 
cial effect on the soil by its power of concentrating and retain¬ 
ing nitrates in it. Major Pitcher in this connection indulges 
in a natural regret that such great issues, as are involved in 
these experiments, should hang on a stray field in Cawnpore ; 
and that there are not in India, as iu America, hundreds of 
farmers ready to test, fully and practically, any such idea that 
presents any glimmer of progress, accepting cheerfully, as 
inevitable, the axiom, that in experimental work, there must 
be as much disappointment as success. We fear the day is yet 
far distant when this will be the case in India. Even in 
England, Mr. Mechi was looked upon as a visionary theorist, 
and for years stood alone as an experimental farmer. Possibly 
the proposals of the North-West Provinces’ director of Agri¬ 
culture, Mr. Smeatou, for enlisting the co-operation of 
zemindars, as Honorary Assistant Directors, may arouse some 
interest in muh matters, eveu at the cost of a little self- 
sacrifice. 

*** 

Tine report on the prospects of the rice-crop in British 
Bnvmah, for the month of January, is as follows “All the crops 
have now been reaped, and a large proportion of them threshed. 
The result of the enquiries made by the district officers, 
amongst the cultivators, is that the crop of the present year in 
most districts has given an average yield ; the estimate of a 
twelve-anna crop over the whole province i«, therefore, main¬ 
tained, afid the exportable surplus is estimated at 975,000 tons.” 
o 

o V 

It is an acknowledged fact that the production of cotton and 
its consumption go on side by side, and all cotton produced 
disappears without any great effort to get rid of them. What 
is more, it is quite apparent that with the increase in tho de¬ 
mand (growing up every day, it will, in tho next few years, be 
fifty per cent more than it is now. In connection with this sub¬ 
ject, the following statistics prepared by Mr. W. J. Barilid, who 
lias devoted a long series of years to the study of it, will show 
the colossal magnitude which the trade has assumed from small 
beginnings. The total production of cotton last year amounted 
to 9,401,000 bales. ®Tha quantity consumed may be thus 
approximately reckoned—America, 2,238,000 bales ; Eugland, 
3,686,000 bales $ European continent, 3,120,000 bales. The 
consumption of cotton by Indian spinners may be left out of 
consideration. All the cotton produced jrent into consumption 
with the exception of a trifling balance of about 386,000 bales ; 
and, as the records of previous years show similar results, the 
first portion of the theory advanced may be assumed to be correct. 
Now, let the figures be analyzed so that data may be obtained 
as to the probable future consumption of cotton. The con¬ 
sumption of cotton in England for cotton goods exported is 
2,634,760 bales, and the consumption of cotton goods in Great 
Britain is 1,131,240 bales, the latter quantity being equal to 12 
pounds of cotton per annum for each person. The consumption 
Of cotton goods sent from England to the East Indies average 


annually 1,737,000,000 vards, equal to'ljlbe. of cotton per head ; 
and to China and Japan 443,000,000 yards, or 4 ounces of cotton 
per head. The consumption Of cotton in Europe for cotton goods 
imported is 620,000 bales, and the cotton consumed on that 
continent for cotton goods there manufactured is 2,600,000 bales, 
equal to 6 pound* of cotton per head. Tho consumption of 
cotton iu the United States for cotton goods exported is 
1,403,000 bales, and the cotton consumed for cotton goods manu¬ 
factured for home use is 835,000 bales, equal to 6 pounds per 
head. Taking post experience into consideration in qoppinction 
with last year’s consumption, it is under-estimating future con¬ 
sumption to assume that within the next three years, the 
requirements of the East Indies, China and Japan will rise to 
2£ pounds of cotton per head,, which will give an increase of 
2,478,200 bales. It has already been said that the consumption 
of cotton iu Great Britain is 12 pounds per head per annum, 
and on the Continent 6 pounds per head per annum. 

Iguore any iucrease in tlie consumption pf Great Britain, but 
allow the European consumption to increase from 6 pounds to 8 
pounds per head, which is a moderate computation, seeing how 
the consumption has grown during the last decade, and in two 
or three years there will be from Europe alone an iuci eased 
demand for cotton amounting to 1,250,000 bales. Then allow 
an iucrease iu the American consumption to bring up its total 
to 2,613,000 bales, and the result is that within a year or two 
or it may at the outride be three years, there will be required 
by cloth manufacturers 13,127,200 bales of cotton for the year’s 
work, and it requires no stretch of the imagination to see that 
in five years’ time 15,000,000 bales will be required fdr 
manufacturing purposes, 

*** 

Tub Chief Engineer, Government of Madras, in submitting a 
statement of traffic on the Godaveri and KUtna Delta Canals, 
and ou the Dumngudlem, Buckirigfham and Kurnool Canals, 
for the half-year ended ou 30th September 1884, remarks tliat 
the amount of tolls and license fees collected from boats register¬ 
ed for traffic in the Godaveri Delta canals, was li«. 42,377 move, 
while the amounts collected from bouts registered for traffic on 
the Kisbna Delta Canals and on the Buckingham Canal were, 
respectively, Bs. 5,107 and Es. 7,897 less than those collected 
during the corresponding period of the previous year, the varia¬ 
tions being due to the introduction of the revised rules for 
navigation, under which a single license, issued for the official 
instead of for the calendar year, entitles a boat to pi}’ on all 
the canals. The large increase iu the tonnage of boats on tlm 
Godaveri Delta (Jamils seems to be due to the carrying capacity 
of the boats befog, under the revised rules, calculated at 60 
instead of at 76 cubic feet a ton. In the Godaveri Western 
and Kistna Eastern divisions, the last column of the statement 
for the half-year ending 30th September 1883, has been left 
blank, as the statistics were not properly registered during that 
half-year. 

V 

Mr. W, Wilson, Director of Revenue Settlement and Agri¬ 
culture, Madras, has submitted a statement showing the distri¬ 
bution of 20 maumls of Nankin cotton seed received from the 
North-Western Provinces in June last year. On the question 
of the encouragement of the growth of Nankin cotton and of 
the manufacture iu jails for military purposes of oloth woven 
therefrom, he refers to the letter addressed by Messrs. Binny 
and Go., to the Government of Madras, on the subject. It is 
perfectly clear that there is in this presidency private enterprise 
which is perfectly able and willing to manufacture cloth from 
Nankin cotton that would be suitable for army purposes, if only 
the raw material can bs procured. Messrs. Binny and Co. 
whose terms are moderate offer Es. 15 a candy less than the 
price guaranteed by the Government of India to pioneers of 
cotton grown from seed distributed through Government agency ; 
but now that there am buffers in the market, the question 
comes wheth^ the competing guarantee of the Government of 
India should not be withdrawn. The guarantee was given in 
view principally to the enCQurftgeonmt of the growth of this 
particular variety of cotton, but if there be established a sure 
aud certain demand to it to military or other purposes, no 
guarantee of price by Government for the raiy material will be 
necessary to ensure the growth of as much m, the market may 
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require. From t&e letter of the Superintendent of Army 
Clothing, it appear* that the quantity of olofch required for a 
sepoy's uniform suit i« about 8$ yards. At Messrs. Biuny and 
Co’* price of A*. 4-3 a yard in Madras, which i* only 3 pie* a 
yard higher than the price that the Government of India propose 
to issue, the cloth manufactured at Buaar central jail for a 
sepoy's suit would cost in material Rs. 2-4$, that is, As. 11$ less 
than theRs. 3 value of the free issue of material, to which 
under the regulations the sepoy is entitled. The cost of the 
tutorial for a suit issued by Government from Buxar jail at 
the cost of the raw material is Its. 2-2}, or 2| annas less per 
suit than Messrs, Binny and Go's price. The Government of 
Madras in a recent Resolution says that the question whether 
the Government of India guarantee of four annas per pound 
for cleaned Nankin cotton should be withdrawn, need not now 
be considered ; when the cotton comes into the market, if it is 
found the guarantee interferes with private enterprise, it will 
no doubt be then withdrawn. 

V 

A meeting was recently held of the German coloured paper 
manufacturers at which Herr Dassauer made a report on unpoi- 
sonous colouring matter. The object of the meeting was to 
aid Government in passing a law which will be acceptable to 
all. Dr. Prior, of Nuremberg, has made very exhaustive ex¬ 
periments with all the colouring matters used. He believes 
that the great practical pdint for the Government to do would 
be to fix the maximum quantities of poisonous matters used in 
colouring that are innocuous. He says : " Every chemist 
knows that it is absolutely impossible in technical business to 
employ chemically pure raw or half raw materials without 
enormously increasing the cost of production. Many raw 
materials contain arsenic, lead, copper, zinc, etc., which, when 
working them, are incorporated as auxiliary stuffs and half 
manufactures. It riiM only be mentioned that English com- 
merciol sulphuric aoid contains arsenic and lead, and these are 
at least partially contained in the products made with it. 
Besides this, every chemist that has an experience with 
technical chemistry knows how difficult it is to wash out 
a copious precipitate so as to remove the smallest quantities 
of the salts that have been dissolved in a liquid. Many pre¬ 
cipitates retain a portion so inveterately that it cannot be 
removed at all. It would be requisite to place certain limits in 
the matter so as both to give due weight to these technical 
considerations, ami, on the other hand, to protect hygienic 
interests. The iunocuonsness of these quantities can be ascer¬ 
tained by reckoning them from one gram of colouring stuff. 
Then, as under 100 square centimetres of wood can be dyed in 
water or varnish colours and about 600 square centimetres of 
paper, one gram of colour therefore, or 100 square centimetres 
of painted wood, or 600 square centimetres of paper hangings, 
etc., should contain : 

Chloride of barium, O’Olfil gr. Chloride of Kino, 0*0209 gr. 

Carbonate of lead, 0*0025 ,, Bichromate of 

potassium, 0*0056 

Sulphate of load, 0*0029,, Chloride of tin, 0*0160 ,, 

Sugar of lead (acetate), 0*0029 „ Sulphate of copper, 0*0045 ,, 

Sulphate of sine, 0*u247 „ Arsenical aoid, 0*0026,, 

Several manufacturers thought the quantities would iu any case 
greatly vary, according to the use of the papers. Dr. Prior‘s 
views were adopted. 

SILAGE IN INDIIA. 

-W~ 

n. 

It was shown by us in our first article on this subject, that 
A succession of wet seasons rendering hay-making almost impos¬ 
sible in some localities in England, had recently forced the 
system of ensilage upon the attention of English agriculturists, 
fit is not a little curious that the introduction of thie system 
Into France was brought about by a diametrically opposite 
cause. In June 1870, there appeared an article in a French 
Journal, in which M. Vilmorin-Audrieux called the attention 
of French farmers tp the process of ensilage ; but had it not 
been for the abnormally dry season of that year which forced 
its attention upon them, the attempt would probably have 
remained barren for years. Once Introduced and its value 
observed, the system grew rapidly in popular favour, and hat 
been generally adopted by French agriculturists. 
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The scarcity of fodder in India during the hot weather 
and in the rains, and the chronic starvation of the cattle there* 
from, have told heavily upon all native breeds of cattle, 
as is seen in their degenerating in their capacity of yielding 
milk, as well as in other respects. One of the most important 
elements in the food of the Indian people ie cow miilr, and any* 
thing which i nterfercs with milk production, either in quantity 
or quality, is a matter of the greatest moment. Hence it 
is that the question of ensilage is eo important in Indian 
agriculture, and it is gratifying to hear of air attempt here 
and there by conferences and meetings to consider the Advis¬ 
ability of this method of ensilage in India. Apart from the 
consideration of the subject by the Commissariat, if its useful¬ 
ness can but be brought home to the Indian peasantry who 
as a rule possess a few heads of cattle each, so as to make, 
by this shift, themselves independent of the sun and rain, 
and save their cattle during seasons of drought, the system 
will soon work its own way. What seems to be wanted is 
a trial for the system upon a scale and under circumstance* 
which should e in phasize the verdict obtained from that trial. 
We are neither advocates for nor antagonists of the system. A 
series of careful and adequate experiments in the different 
provinces and districts is what we look for, and our aim is 
to lay before our readers what is already known on the 
subject in England, America, and Europe. 

The use of silot or pits for the storing, or to preserve unifor¬ 
mity of expression, for the ensilagiugof grains, has been suc¬ 
cessfully practised iu India and other Eastern countries for 
ages, and is still resorted to widely in some form or other. 
In Europe, the Moors introduced it into Spain, and from the 
latter country, it found its way into France, where it way 
even now be seen on a large scale at the stables of the Paris 
Omnibus Company. The silos which have thus such high 
historical antecedents, do not however appear to have been 
used in Europe for the preservation of green fodder before 
1861, Herr Reihleu, of Stuttgart, having first drawn attention 
to the subject in 1862. “ It is well-known that iu Germany, 
most large farmers grow extensive areas of sugar-beet, and 
that the leaves of the plants are used as green fodder in the 
autumn. The oxen which are to be fattened on beet root pulp 
during the winter, are employed iu the autumn as draught 
animals, and then require concentrated and very nourishing 
food. The beet root leaves must, therefore, be used wastefully 
iu autumn, or altogether wasted^unless they can be preserved 
for mixture with other food in winter. This is the explana¬ 
tion which M. Reihleu gave in 1862 for his first attempt at 
preserving green food in silos,’’ We have simply quoted what 
is said by Mr. Jenkins, of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
London, as to the origin of ensilaging green fodder in Gernmuy. 
The practice fouud its way into VV*uc%iu 1870, and since tfiea 
has been slowly but steadily gaining upon the favour of 
French agriculturists. The system was brought under the 
notice of British farmers some years ago, but it is only within 
the last two or three years that they have attempted to preserve 
green fodder in silos iu England, 

We shall now pass on to a study of the subject under the 
following heads 

1— Construction of silot. 

2— Filling, and covering silts. 

3— Opening allot, m 

4— Utilisation of lilsge, w 

6—Chemistry of «U*g#. 

6— Crops tit for •nsueglngg 

We shall take each of these headings in order, in our 
future issues. ^ 

INDIAN WHEAT. 

A recent official memorandum of the Indian wheat harvest 
of 1884 telle us that the ' total am under this cereal in the 
country is about 26,000,000 acres, and that the total yield in a 
fairly good year, ie about 136,000,060* ewt., or 30} million 
quarters. This la an average out-turn of OJ bushel* or 5}cwt 
per acre. The average yield in England meanakile is 30 
bushel* an acre, in strange contrast with the abnormally low 
production in India. This remarkable difference leads us to 
institute a comparison between the chief factors of wheat-grow¬ 
ing, in the two countries respectively. 
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A* regards soil, it may safely be affirmed, and without fear of 
contradiction, that India does not suffer by the comparison. It 
is difficult to realise how au English farmer with a soil some* 
times but six inches deep, or hardly that, overlying a hard 
rodky subsoil, can raise 28 to 30 bushels of wheat an acre. It 
is evident that the cause of the unusually low average in this 
country, is not in the character of the soil, but must be sought 
elsewhere. In the method of cultivation, there seem to be two 
primary differences between Indian and English agriculture. 
Although a good deal has been written and said in India on the 
subject of rotation of crops, the question has never been fully 
put before the Indian public, in its proper A?q>ect. Reserving a 
complete consideration of the subject for a future occasion, wo 
may point out that in English agriculture, wheat generally 
follows clover in rotation, and suoceeds best after it. The fact 
was first ascertained by experience, and lias since been scientifi¬ 
cally verified, and accounted for. In India no doubt, the ryot 
practises some sort of rotation for wheat, as it generally follows 
autumn paddy, locally called a a#, or jute known in the verna¬ 
cular as pat. But neither aus nor pat is a crop really suited to 
prepare the soil for wheat. The valuable property which clover, 
possesses in a high degree, of preparing and enriching the land 
for the coming wheat crop, has no existence here. The Indian 
rotation for wheat, so far from benefiting it, not unlikely injures 
the wheat. For both aus and pat are exhausting crops, particu¬ 
larly the latter, leaving the soil more hungry than before. They 
would seem to be the very last crops that should be selected to 
precede wheat in rotation, if it be our aim to benefit the crop 
by such rotation. Here, then, is an open field for the practical 
but scientific farmer to try his skill. We want to discover a 
good rotation for wheat. At present we have none. Where 
wheat is grown year after year on the same soil as iu the 
Nerbudda Valley, without any rotation at all, the Indian peasant 
cannot expect to raise crops like those of the English farmer. 
Butin England where this practice of growing wheat year after 
year upon the land, has had full trial, it has been definitely 
proved that it can be so grown for a long time, without any 
sensible falling off either iu quautity or quality, so long as the 
land is periodically and Liberally dressed with manure. This U 
valuable experience acquired for the Indian peasant by the 
perseverance of the British farmer, and the expenditure of 
capital, and the principle holds good not ouly r with wheat, but 
is likely to do so with all the cereal crops grown in India, and 
used as staple food ; and the fact has to be brought home to the 
Indian peasant, who complains that his laud will grow uomore 
wheat, or has become wheat sick. Our ryots require to he 
taught that the land will grow wheat, if properly cared for. 
Conservative as they are, it is useless to ask them to depart 
from their routine methods of cultivation, and to use the drop¬ 
pings from cattle as manure, kuowing they can ill-afford to spare 
them for the purpose ; but they can be made to understand that 
R&.2 or Rs. 2jt per bigha laid upon the soil as nitre will accom¬ 
plish the purpose. This sum will buy h&lf-a-mamtd of the 
manure, which mixed with five or six times its weight of ashes 
of cow-dung, or other fuel, or indeed auy powdery matter 
available, and spread over the young wheat crop as top dressing, 
is sure to increase the yield, in uiue cases out of ten, to twice if 
not three times the normal nine bushels au acre or three bushels 
bigha. If by an expenditure of Ks. 2 k per bigha, au increased 
m of 3 bushels or suy two and-a-half mauuds may be reaped, 
it means a clear profit of Rs. 2J per bigha, the wheat being sup¬ 
posed to sell at Rs. 2 per mauftl. This almost incredible profit 
of cent per cent will not surprise the initiated few who take 
(in interest iu agricultural questions. The real clue to the 
marvellous success of English agriculture is mainly, if not 
wholly, due to the introduction of chemical manures through the 
admirable and sustained exertions of Sir £ B. Lawew of 
Bothamsted. The average produce of wheat per acre in England 
is unparalleled in any other part of the world, and it is chiefly 
due*to the practice of top-dressing with nitrate of soda, or 
ammonium sulphate-—two most useful and valuable manures at 
the disposal of the British farmers. To come nearer home, the 
Cawupore Experimental Farm grew last year 56 bushels of 
wheat per acre, and the plot which gave the yield was treated 
almost precisely as we have now suggested. We shall recur to 
the subject, as it is plainly of the very last importance. 


Miscellaneous /tents. 


j A Bombay contemporary hears that the Theatre Royal at Grant* 
road » to be converted into a flour mill. 


In Nebraska, the people are said to be burning corn for fuel, 
because it is cheaper than coal. The etove is known there aa the 
cornatory. 


Tub Bengal Government estimates the stooke of rloe In and 
aiouud Calcutta for the first week of February at 10,31,974 matinds. 
of which 8J lakhs are available for export. ** 

A tidal wave from three to four feet high vleited the north 
coast cf las mania on the 6th of January, and appears to have 
done aoute dam ige to the shipping in the river Leven, as well 
as to have washod away a Urge quantity of timber that wa> 
plied ou the banks of that river, and of the Emu and Forth river*, 
ready for shipment. 


i e^noi stands iu the sixth place for the production of malt 
liquors, there being in the oountry 3,000 breweries, which produce 
157.000,000 gall..us. England heads the list with 27,000 breweries 
and 990.000,000 gallon*. Then come Germany, the United States, 
Austiia, and Belgium. Below Franca the order is Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Ku*sia, and Italy. 


xv u.marvbi.Y [/.^kmou name or vae Australian wheat erop of 
this season show* that the average yield for the colony of Victoria 
J 7 *ll *£ out W bushels per acre, and as the total area cultivated 
u 179,000 acres, this will give a total of 11.441,000 bushels of 
wheat. After allowing for home consumption and for seed, it is 
expected that there will be 4.581,000 bushels available for ex* 
pollution. 


Government of Madras have authorised the Collectors of 
the different districts which suffered from the cyclone iu Deoember 
last, to use their discretion iu granting remissions of assessment. 
Tins wUI, of com aa, be a great help to the cultivators, but In 
addition to this, the Governmeat of India has made a special grant 
of Rs. 3.75,01) for repairs to minor irrigation works, mauy of which 
are also damaged by the floods caused by the storms. 


The latest reports of the condition of the crops throughout the 
Bombay presidency state that they have been slightly injured by 
mildew iu parts of Nasik, and by frost and blight in parts of Poona. 
The cotton and tobaooo in some parte of Hyderabad in Sind have 
suffered from frost, and the same orop has been blighted in a few 
parts of Dharwar and Belgaum. A scarcity of fodder and dtiukiug 
water still continues in parte of the Southern Mabratta districts 


With the failure of the coffoe plantations, the Ceylon planters 
turned their attention, and with much success, to tea, cinchona, 
and cocoa ; aud now we see that another product, cardamoms. Is 

K roving very remunerative. On one estate of only 50 acres. 12,000 
n. have already been picked, audit is estimated that before the 
end of the season the crop will reaeh 20,000 lbs,, in which case, at 
the present prioe of uardamsms, the returns would be equal to 
about £40 an acre. 


A contemporary hears by wire that at a large and influential 
meeting held at Bellary lately, it was unanimously resolved to 
memorialise the Government of Madras, bringing to its notice 
the preeent state of distress of the people of the district, who 
are already emigrating iu large numbers in cousequenoe of the 
failure of the monsoons, aud praying that immediate steps be 
taken to commence the Soongabhadra canal project as the best 
meaus of moetiug the present and guarding against future distress 
from famine, which is at periodical recurrence in this district. 


That harmless, and, a* some will say, necessary drug, tobacco, ia v 
becoming one of the most valuable frieuds of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, The “Statistical Abstract *' shows that in the year 
1881, the latest to which the return relates, the duty ou tobacco 
brought in a reveuue of no less than £8,658,947. The sum is nearly 
one-half of the total yield of the customs duties of the year which 
brought iu altogether £19,210,460. Tobacco has quite superseded 
wines and spirits in their anoUnt prerogative as the chief sup- 

S otters of the national purse. Wines and spirit together brought Fa 
uring the above year £5,819,826. 


Irrigation progresses slowly and satisfactorily, if uo t to any 
Urge extent, iu the Bombay presidency. The irrigation works are 
fow and far between, except in Bind. Last year the area Irrigated 
was increased by about 4,000 acres, and this is all the more satis- 
factory as the rainfall of the season was above the average, which 
•how* that even in a good raiuy seasou the ryots are able to appro* 
date the benefit of permanent irrigation works. Another foCP** 
which may have led to the increased demand for water is, that the 
rate charged has been reduced to four annas an acre, which appears 
to be so small a rate that Colonel Le Mesurier, the Chief Engineer of 
the Irrigation Department, says that most oi the cultivators could 
not believe or understand so large a reduction. 


The French steamer VUk d«/9t n»re, 1074 tons, Captaiu G 
Benoit, arrived in the Pondicherry Roads a few days ago from’ 
Cayenne, Guadeloupe, and Martinique, having on board 244 time- 
expired and other emigrants. 40 deaths from dysentery occurred 
during the voyage which took 40 days from Mar inlque : many of 
the coolies are of the better class who have served several contracts 
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cooliee get from R*. 18 to 28 per month. There were • good many 
eaok among the coolies landed, who were immediately conveyed to a 
camp which had been formed for their reception onteide the 
boulevard! on the south beach, and placed under medical care. 

Selections. 


THE AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 

A PAPER on the above subject wee read on January 28rd, before 
the Society of Arte, Loudon, by Mr. E. C. Buck who fa uow 
returning to thfaocuutry. After alluding to the absence of agri¬ 
cultural statistics concerning India, which would not be remedied 
until 1886, when the report recommended to be compiled by the 
Famine Commiseiouere will be published, Mr. Buck paid a well- 
earned compliment to Sir Johu Straohey, for having been first to 
recognise and insist upon the necessity of suoh a report. He 
referred to the substitution of permanent agricultural departments 
Instead of periodical establishments to assess rents only once in 
twenty or thirty years, as 14 one of the chief reforms ’ of Lord 
Rinon and exhibited to his audience the first volume of the series 
comprising the reports which will be published in 1836 as the 
result of that reform. He then endeavoured, for the better under¬ 
standing of the subject, to give his audience some ready method of 
realising the actual extent of India s— . . t 

Taking Egypt as the unit, the North-West Frovu>oes, exclusive 
of Oudhrfa ior administrative purposes marked off into five large 
and two small so-called divisions. Now, assuming the population 
of Egypt to be 5,500,000, and its cultivated area to be 5,500,000 
of acres, we find that in cultivated area four out of the five large 
divisions of the North-West Provinces are each of them equivalent 
to about four-fifths of the Egypt unit, while tho fifth division is 
an Egypt and a quarter. The statistics of population bring 
out similar results. Altogether, in cultivated area and popu¬ 
lation. the North-West Provinces* are equivalent to about 
five Egypts. The little province of Oudh, which fa held like a 
ball in a cup by the North-West Provinces, is at large as an 
Egypt-and-a-half, Bengal would absorb no less than ten Egypts ; 
and the Punjab thres-and-a-half more ; Bombay, with Slua about 
the same : Madras, about eight Egypts. The Central Provinces 
In population less than two, but in cultivated area more than four, 
with a possible, if not probable, extension to eight Egypts. 
British Burmah gives one Egypt, with a possible extension to 
several more. Assam, of which uu Egypt-aud-a-kaif is cultivated 
now. can be, it fa believed, expauded into at least four. 
Berar less than an Egypt in population, exceeds it in cultivated 
area.' So far the British provinces. I will not venture into the 

Ba pessin?n«t to the climate of India the leoturer asked, “ Why 
should that triangular spit of land which we call India possess 
such infinitely greater value than the Immeasurably more extensive 
trans-Uhnalayan regions ?" The answer we gave as the one word 
« Rain." But. be explsiued 

Although the monsoons of India confer upon it its agricultural 
rank amongst other countries, yet, within Iudia itself, they vary 
immensely, and create enormous varieties of climate in ootnbiua- 
tion with two other varying factors ; (1) the temperature due to 
latitude, and (2) dryness du*» to distance from the seaboard, or to 
the scantiness of underlying water ; tlic consequence fa, that there 
fa no crop in tho world whioh India oaauot produce. This fa a 
great advantage. 

Dlvidiug the year into four quarters, the south-west monoon, the 
monsoon par excellence, occurs, he explained, in the third quarter, 
the south-easi monsoon in the fourth, nud the north-west in the 
first. He continued * 

Now it fa the combined force of these three monsoons, mechaui- 
oalty assisted by the mountain ranges, that provide the agricul¬ 
tural resouroes of India, and raise it to an importance which the 
barreu wastes of the hugo continent to which it hangs cannot 
reach. But it fa not only in pouring showers aud moisture on the 
crops of each year that the monsoons create the agricultural re¬ 
souroes of India ; they also wash down, and have foliages Washed 
ta rivers and floods, the fertle soli on which their crops 
amTrown. They also fill vast underground reservoirs with i 
perpetual seas of fresh water lying dormant, too, in the annually 1 
renewed reservoirs of mountain-stored water, is an enormously 
powerful mechanical force, whioh will some day, ho enslaved aud 
controlled by the patient perse veranoe of our engineers, and will 
do much to make up for the ebsenoe of coal in the northern con¬ 
tinent, I now wfajk to lay very great stress indeed upon one point. 
Although the monsoons confer all this agricultural wealth, the 
uncertain character of the rain, In the greater part of India, is so I 
Excessive, that the agricultural outturn, so far as It depends on the 
rainfall of the year, oaoUlatee violently. How to overcome this 
oscillation, or to mitigate its effects, is the great problem which 
has to be solved, and it fa, 1 am glad to say, being vigorously 
attacked, aud to some extent solved in India. , 4 „ ,. , 

Unfortunately it fa In the areas of uncertain rainfall, whioh are 
the battlefields where a continued fight between death-dealing 
desiccation and life-bestowing moisture Is carried on, that the 
largeett populations are oftenfound, aud it fa only by bringing to 
thoiraia every means of assistance (not irrigation alone) to enable 
them to overcome or mitigate the edicts of desiccation, that the r 


agricultural outturn of the Empire can be moat materially In¬ 
creased. Before Indicating these means, l will try to give soma 
little idea of the area of uuoertain rainfall 
Eastern Bengal Assam, Burmah, the Central Provinces, and a 
strip of Madras, Mr, Buck then enumerated as the districts which 
have enough rain to produce crops sufficient for the maintenance 
of the cultivator and the payment of hie rent. The part of India 
on the other hand where the monsoon is often Insuffiolent—deno- 
minated by Mr, Buck the “ shrinkage area Ue described as a 
vast belt “ which stretches like a 'ash from the Punjab through 
the North* West Provinces and Eajputana, aud then tying itself 
in a knot on the south-west edge ot the Central Provinoes, drops 
in a wide and ragged band through the Deccan, Mysore, and 
Western Madras. The sash ” part being the area not reached 
by a weak monsoon, and the hanging band, the 11 rain shadow ” of 
the Western Ghats which intercepted the rain-clouds. He then 
continued 

Owing partly to historical oause, and partly to tho fearful 
straggle that has to be oarrled ou with nature tn many parts of 
India, the Indian cultivators have, as a rule, developed into the 
most patient, hard-working, and, in many oases, skilful agricul¬ 
turists that can be found on the faoe of the earth. Inured to 
privation, accustomed to maintaining life on short meals, aud with 
scanty clothing they givo their labour for the smallest return it fa 

8 ossible to couoeive. The consequence fa that, broadly speaking, 
le agriculture of the country fa carried on by a vast human 
maohine, a machine of flesh and blood whioh fa cheaper in its work¬ 
ing than it fa possible for uuy maohine of steam ana iron to be. 
I have just met a Public Works official who wont from India to 
America to look at the agricultural machines in that country. 
Nothing, he said, struck him more than the way iu which 
machines diminished in size and frequency as he passed from a 
. region of high wages to a region of Low wages. In India we coma 
j down to a region where tho wage-level in so low that the multiplied 
power of human muscles, or the multiplied power of very weak 
cattle, supersedes all but machinery of the very lowest order. 
Wages are rising, and will ooutlnue, with civilislug influences, to 
rise still more ; but until they do, the question of increasing the 
products of the country by the application of machinery muitt be 
considered a seooudary ono. Tho first and primary question fa, 
how far it may be possible for tho Government to increase the 
effective working power of the two flesh-md-blood machines, the 
men and their cattle-—and thus fulfil a duty which a feeling of 
humanity as well as a desire to develop agricultural wealth, im¬ 
poses upou it. The system of agriculture is, os you know, eminent* 
ly one of petite culture. I shall be exaggerating very little if I say 
that the country fa split up iuto so many millions of five-acre fat mi. 
The holders of these farms are small tenants, paying rent over a 
large port of India direct to the State, aud over a still 
larger part to a landlord, or a landlord intermediate between 
them aud the State. As a rule the cultivator will do anythlug that 
is necessary within the boundaries of his own five acres ; It fa a 
delicate matter to meddle with him there. 

But outside his five acres he can do nothing ; aud as (with due 
regard to certaiu bright exceptions) the intermediate proprietor 
avoids doing anything, it devolves upon the Government to take 
whatever measures may be possible and expedient, (1) to prevent 
the deterioration of the working power of the agricultural machine, 
and (2) to improve it-* working power. Five years ago, Eugl mtf 
sent a message to India that the people mast not bo allowed to die 
of starvation. But Sir James Caird and General .Straohey, who 
bore that message, found that much more was necessary than to 

F rovido the starving people with food wheu famine was on tuem, 
t was necessary, they found, to secure to them a normal condition 
of strength and health ; and the consequence was that the exhaus¬ 
tive report, written wheu the labours of the Famine Commissioners 
were concluded, by their able secretary (Mr. G. A. KlUottjpsuggest- 
ed administrative reforms of all kinds, which, at fllbt sight, had 
little to do with the queatiou of famine, but which, ou examination, 
were found to have very much to do with it iudeod. For the whole 
country being built up as it were of those five-acre bricks, it fa 
found that all administrative problems, however intricate, can be 
resolved iuto factors in whioh the five-acre unit aud the 
prosperity of the five-aore holder fa the most important one of 
all. The net result of the Famine Commissioners’ mission was 
a further message to Iudia from her Majesty’s Secretary of .State, 
inviting oloser inquiry into vital aud economic facts, and the 
adoption of measures tending to increase the produce of the 
country as well os to cope with famine. 

After quoting the words in whioh Lord Ripou gave this message 
to the country, Mr. Buok proceeded :— 

1 will indicate briefly the directions in which the State, or land- 
lord-hi-chief, is taking measures for the meixitenaime of the fall 
working power, «s well as for the increased efficiency of the great 
muscular maohine. They are these The promotion of railways c 
of oanal irrigation, and of well irrigation ; the improvement of the 
revenue and rent systems ; the reclamation of waste lands, with the 
establishment of fuel and fodder reserves ; the introduction of 
agricultural improvements ; and sfinally, emigration. Hallways, 
with few exceptions, tend to ameliorate the condition of the culti¬ 
vator mainly in two ways. Firstly, they ehsure him a better 
average price for his produce wheu he has a surplus for export: 
secondly, they bring him food at a cheaper price wheu he lias 
Insufficient lot subsistence. On the one hand, hte average rocoiota 
aro greater, and on the other, bis average cost of Uvlugles*. But 
there are two questions which have, within the last year or two. 
cropped up in connexion with the effect of railways on food, with 
respect to which I should Uke to say a word or two. Ousts the 
position of a remote tract, in which corn is said to he raised at m 
very small cost, and which fa assumed to be worth tapping bemuse 
the prloe Is low. But fa ll| not the*oase that the price fa wmply iow 
beeauss the corn cannot get away to a market, and that the cost 
Of it fa Small because the wages are calculated iu terms of the corn 
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which, M matters stand, has little or oo value ? Bat bring a rail¬ 
way to a tract like that, and the price of the exportable eurpluv 
wUl at once riee to the market value, and with it the ptioe of labour 
by the conversion of the wages into cash at the new money rate* 
I* not then the real benefit of the new railways to give to the 
enltivatbr of that tract a more substantial return for hie surplus, 
and supply that biii plus at a cheaper rate than It would otherwise 
be earned to a distant point on the railway where there is no 
surplus, Or to a port ? The other question is thi\: A fear has been 
expressed—I am not save that an assertion has not been made— 
that railways, by facilitating the export of wheat, injure the 
country, because they deprive it of a part of its food supply, and 
that the population of India being already under-fed, should not be 
allowed to lose a single pound of food. What it wonld appear 
right to do is to analyse the wheat exporting tracts, one by one, 
bud ascertain whether the wheat has deprived the agricultural 
population of any one tract of any portlou of its food supply, 
Bttoh an analysis Is being made, and so far as it goes, it 
Show* that the export wheat has not deprived the agricultural 
Jpopnlatidn of the exporting provlnoe of a single pound of food, 
But has, on the other hand, enriched them by an Increase of 
bbont 00 per cent in the value of the 'produce exported. On the 
Whole, the expenditure of capital on rail way e, does, by providing 
the cultivators of precarious tracts with cheaper food wheu their 
harvests are insufficient, afford a quicker benefit to a greater number 
than Irrigation or any other measure Government can undertake, 
bud rightly heads the list The next means of aiding the oultivator 
In hie figbt against the desiccation caused by the oaprioes of the 
monsoon of the year, is irrigation by oanals and wells, i.e., by 
the utilisation of water stored up by monsoons of pm am teuton* 
In the fountain ranges, and in underground seas. A very great 
tienl has yet to bo done to mak* these stores further available not¬ 
withstanding the magnificent labours of our engineers. When 
the Famine Report was written out of about 200,000,000 acres of 
nultivated land in Britiah India, only 8,000,000 acres were watered 
by Irrigation works, and 12,000,000 acres by wells. All I can say Is 
boat ev*ry nerve is being strained by our Public Works Department 
bo develop canal Iri igation ; and next year we shall be able to "how 
you maps of what has been done, and can still be done. Many 

r iple have an idea that oanal irrigation injures land. The idea 
a dangerous one, because it contains half the truth. Water 
freely applied stimulates production so enormously that the soil 
Becomes temporarily exhausted, and the produce is sometimes for 
b series of years less than it was before fu an average year. But 
the certainty of a harvest gradually attracts a population. The 
manure supply and cattle increase, and the ultimate produce be¬ 
comes muen greater than at first. 1 believe the best safeguard against 
the Intermediate exhaustion r f which 1 have spoken, is to charge 
» full price for canal water, and thus prevent its wasteful use. Be 
this as it may, It is impossible to over-estimate the utility of canals 
In securing certainty of production in every tract in Northern India 
where the undergiound freshwater sea Is too far from the surface to 
be cheaply tapped. The present policy is to oonfiue, as far as 
possible, the expenditure or Capital to such tracts. For where the 
water is near enough to the surface, say on the right side of 50 feet, 
the agri .-iilturiats can build themselves wells, and, aa a rule, they 
build them more cheaply than Government, and ouly want ad¬ 
vances uud freedom from excessive taxation of the water as an 
encouragement to coustruct them. This encouragement is now 
being given ; and after a ton* series of experiments, conducted by 
the officer of the Public Works Department, before mentioned, and 
Whom I now mo here to-night (vir. Wilson), it se ms proved that 
the beat direction in which Government can offer positive aid is In 
employing boring tools to ascertain, by a cheap (rial, the character 
Of soils and water in doubtful tracts, i.e , iu tracts (very extensive 
and numerous) in which the cultivator Is afraid to undergo the 
nnstl/ experiment of sinking a well through uukuown strata, with¬ 
out being sure of results. On the whole. I believe that the 
Irrig-tti-n of India may be increased ten-fold over the area of 
oiitici tain rainfall, and that the produce may be doubled on the 
In igj,t«d area. 

Mr. Buck then proceeded to advocate the growth of fodder 
trees and bushes, and the conversion of wastes, i.e., oulturable 
Und as yob uncultivated, into pastures to improve the half-starved 
weak breeds of Indian cattle which he compared very unfavour¬ 
ably with those of Egypt. Goats which are more than anything 
else to blame for iho absence of pasture in India, must be kept 
strictly off such laud He uexfc refei te I to the experiment being 
made by Mr. Wilson among others, for the reclamation of the 
alkal ‘-wastes into good pasturage lands, for ** when once the 
alkali is mastered it becomes a useful manure instead of a hurtful 
poison,” Wifely refrain lug from more than a mere glance at the 
« improvement of the rent system,” the leoturer then turned to a 
■object which he said had never received sufficient attention, the 
emlgiatlouof coolie-labour to the 4 * equatorial sea-girt lands” of 
Borneo, Java, North Australia, parte of Africa, Ac. The encour¬ 
agement of coolies to emigrate, Mr. Buck strongly reoommended 
for three reasons. In the first place the wages thus earned 
enabled the coolie on his return to his own five-acre farm, to farm 
It properly; secondly, young men were only thus enabled to 
gmass capital sufficient to purchase farms, and, thirdly, if India 
neglects at onoe to occupy these splendid markets for her labour 
they will be filled by China. With resjiect to the introduction 
of ugrioultnral maehu ?y to supersede manual labour, Mr, Buck 
did not anticipate that much could be done quickly. He 
said; — 

The only machine which has met with unqualified suooeee in 
eroding a machine of the country, is a small portable sugar- 
, with iron rollers, that can tm carried by two men, and 
„„.Ied by one weak bullock, drhioh Is replacing the wood or 
atone postle and mortar, iu whioh natives have hitherto pounded 
their canes. It is now sold by thousands. But the machine was 


not brought to its present state of perfection without years of 

5 .blent trial and experiment, although its Inventors, Messrs, 
ylue and Thompson, planters of Bengal, were thoroughly con¬ 
versant with the local agriculture. This fact indicates, firstly, 
that the improvement of uative machinery cm ouly be worked 
out by expert! oo the spot; secondly, that the natives will not, 
when they are convinced that a machine is profitable, refute 
to take it. These oonolusloua justify the coutluuaeoe of steady 
perseverance In experiments by local experts, but does not en¬ 
courage the transmission from Europe and America to India o! 
expensive machines, which have not been modified by competent 
experts, so as to suit ths conditions of the country. . 

In con elusion, the leoturer once more reminded his hearers 
that- 

The best, if not the only wav of ke*pittg the cultivators out of 
the capitalists*' hands, and of givia* an indasirlous farmer the 
chance of briug hta owe hanker, is to o imiuuU, as far as possible^ 
the uncertainty which now attends his harvests The efforts of 
Government iu this direction received an important and effectual 
impetus from the mission sent nut by the people of England, of 
which Sir James Caird and General 8tr*ob*y were the leaders. 
Much, very much, remains yet to be done. But though the work 
of protection is far from being ao-mmpliehed, rest assured of this, 
that whatever pictures may be drawn of local distress in some 
parts of India, in the greater part of the Empire the condition 
of the cultivators is materially better than it was fifty years ago.— 
Pion*t>\ _ 

FIFE FARMERS' CLUB ON THE COMPARATIVE 
VALUE OF MANURES, 


At the fourth quarterly meeting of this olub, held in the 
Royal Hotel. Cupar—Mr. Watt, KBmany, |n the chair— 
Mr. Mitchell, Fiiskmilu, read a lengthy and Interesting 
paper regarding the experiments madt at several stations with 
artificial manures. At the outset he dwelt on facts and 
figures, chiefly gathered from the reports of ths Aberdeen 
Agricultural Association, under whose auspices a Urge number 
of experiments were conducted by Mr. Jamieeou, with the view 
of testing the value of various chemical manures. In summarising. 
Mr. Mitchell stated that 1,644 experiments had been made with 
different chemical manures in Scotland, principally in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, and 128 in England. The experiments in England did not 
afford the same proof of the tifioacy of phosphates by themselves 
as was the case iu Scotland ; bat when nitrogen was applied along 
with the phosphates, rapid growth and a heavy crop was the result), 
Mr. Jamieson lays, these experiments have demonstrated (f) that 
the turnip plant can no more grow without phosphorus than without 
water or air ; aud (2) that it must have the phosphor given to it in 
an unhartful form (that is to say, It must be neutralised by oxygen 
aud lime, or a eubstanoe similar to lime | this triple compound ie 
termed a phoshpate ; (3) a full crop of turuips (say 30 tons—equal 
to 07,200 lbs.) contains only about 30 lbs. of phosphorus ; (4) bone 
is an effective manure, mainly on nooount of the phosphorus that it 
contains i(5) the more thorough the pulverisation by grinding (or 
“finer the division”) of bone, the earlier the aotiou on the plant; (6) 
undissolved phosphate, lu finely ground ooprolite, acts almost identi¬ 
cally with phosphate In crushed bone, that is t < say, the notion is slow, 
but lasting, aud the crop is healthy; (7) dissolved phosphate acta 
more quickly than uudissolvetf plio»pha‘-,aud gives usually a rather 
heavier crop, but a leu healthy one ; (3) too quiok action, result- 
log In rapid early growth, tends to produce ultimate disease in the 
plant; (9) steamed bone flour possesses nearly the same rapid action 
as the dissolved manures, combined with the healthy and lasting 
action of the uudiasolved manures, and produced heavier crops than 
either, allowing for its nitrogen ; eaoh pound of phosphorus lu steam- 
el bone flour oau be got for about 64. Mr. Mitchell thou proceed¬ 
ed to consider the questlou whether dissolved b mu induced 1 anger- 
and-to",* and after reading from Mr Jamieson's report, ho said It 
will be seen that iu every comparison the evidence against dissolved 
manures Wecomes stronger. In 1881, where the manures were all 
vitriolated, the diseased turnips amounted In cue group to 1,500, 
aud they ranged from that number to 1,129. Where the manures 
were of a varied sort tiie numbers ranged from 576 to 925. Where 
there was no vitrtolising they ranged from 78 to 383. It waa some 
years since a shrewd observant neighbour remarked to him that 
he wan sure superphosphate aud dissolved bone* produced 1 finger- 
and-ton ; ’ and Mr. Jamieson, by these experiments, had proved 
that idea to be thoroughly correct so that iu any toil likely to pro- 
due if diseased turnips, or where the disease has formerly appeared, 
it would not M prudent to use a vitriolated manure. In regard to 
the solid nourishing matter In turnips, Mr. Jamieson's ffehrt 
stated that we were aooustomed to attach not a little importance to 
the fact of a manure Increasing a crop of turnips by a few tons per 
acre; but It was necessary to reflect that In IQQ parts of turnip 90 

5 arts were water, and that the proportion of water ran up and 
own from 68 to 93 parts, and that a crop of 20 tons, containing 93 
per oent of water, was only equal to one v of U tons 13 owt. as com¬ 
pared with one of 80. In 1878 it was found thatofaitrogfea-menured 
turnips contained more watsr, and hsnoea smaller proportion of 
solide, than turnips grown without nitrogen. Iu 1877*thle was 
confirmed, but not uniformly. In 1878 it could not be said that nitro¬ 
gen had increased the proportion of water. In regard to the effect 
iff soluble phosphatea, he found In 1078 crop, soluble cave more 
solids than hmolttM* In 1877 the result was £ the opposite dim 
tiou-a bad Masson, however. Iu 1878, soluble gave more solids 
than insoluble. The final average of 28S experiments showed that 
there were 897 per cent solide alter soluble phosphates, and 872 
after Insoluble—a difference of 9.26 per cent, or equal to 4 ton of 
turnips on a 29-ton crop, Nitrogen, on the other hand* appears, 
except in a back ward season, to reduce the solids by about fi. 87 
which would be equal to 2 tons lets on a 29 ton crop, Mr. MttoheU 
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then quoted the remit* of expMiment* aa to the effect of nitrogen, 
slightly differing from tome of Mr, Jamieson's remarks, He {Mr, M.) 
had, in tome season* when it was cold in June, teen eevoral fields 
manured without sufficient stimulus, and bad to he town and 
resown, and to* braird did not come away, or did not thrive, till 
the middle of July. He found that they got a great increase by the 
application of nitrogen, and the tnoreaae waa not aU water. He oamo 
therefore to the oonoiuaien that if they wished to grow a fail 
crop, nitrogen in aome proportion moat form oue of the ingredients 
of toe manure. The ape alter next took up the subject of toe beat 
manures for oereale, aa illustrated by Mr. Jamieson’s experiments. 

The general results were- (1) Phosphate of alumina has exerted 
little or no Influence on orops; (2) phosphates of lime alone have 
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increased the Wp from 13 to 28 per'cent; (3) phosphates of Utne and 
nitrogen have increased the crop from 38 to 73 per cent. Aa to the 
different forms of phosphate of lime. It was found that between the 
mineral and animal forms there is no material difference ; between 
the insoluble and soluble forma there ia a difference In favour of 
soluble—10 to 18 per cent j nitrogen, alone with different forma of 
phosphates, nitrogen, and insoluble phosphates, Increased the 
orop 47 per cent, or 32 per cent extra by nitrogen j nitrogen 
and soluble phosphate Increased the crop 66 per cent, or 
38 per cent extra by nitrogen. As to the different forms of nlfcro 
gen, it was found that nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, guano, 
and bones have given nearly equal result*, except that with in. 
soluble phosphates, guano Is rather highest, containing as It does 
some soluble phosphates, and that with Insoluble phosphates, ni¬ 
trate of soda fa lowest, This peculiar result, which has been found 
iii turnips yearly, Is now distinctly confirmed by a more nitrogenous 
plant, viz,, that nitrate of soda does not act well with insoluble 
phosphate. It seem* probable that in the case of soluble phos¬ 
phate, its sulphate acid liberates nltrioaoid, which probably forms 
nitrate of lime. In the case of the insoluble phosphate no deoompos- 
sing or vivifying influence is exerted by the nitrate of soda. As to 
the Influence of various manures on the weight per bushel, the In¬ 
crease in this respect seems to go along with the application of 
phosphates, and especially finely divided and soluble phosphate, 
but not always uniformly, ana the differences are slight. The 
seine results were shown at Pumpherston and HareTaw. Hr, 
Aitken states in his report that it is evident from the orops obtain¬ 
ed on these plots, that to use potash Balts alone, or phosphates alone 
on Pumpherston, la to bury money, much of which may never be 
found again. Even when we apply the two together, as shown on 
plot 17, the orop Is a failure. He says how different Is the result 
obtained by the application of nitrogen. Lastly, when all these 
are combined, ana a manure containing nitrogen, potash, and phos¬ 
phate is applied, the best results are obtained, both in the quantity 
of grain and straw. The same results have followed the applica¬ 
tion of nitrogen in the growth of barley. The application of 
nitrogen and phosphates has held good in the continuous growth of 
wheat on the same land at Rothamstead, Mr. Mitohell concluded 
by reading an extract from an essay by Hr. A. P. Aitken, chemist 
to the Highland Sooiety, confirming the views he had expounded. 

The Chairman, having complimented Mr, Mitchell on his able 
and exhaustive paper, invited discussion, 

Mr. Aussell, JLutorie, said he used to employ dissolved bones 
on his light ohiriy land. He had a very nice braird of turnip, and 
got them well singled, but they all went with disease. He was 
now in the practice of using drill bone or bone-meal, and semi- 
dissolving it with liquid manure, and he found he bad now cured 
the disease—(hear, hear). 

Mr. Ballingall, Dunbog, said he had listened to Mr. Mitchell's 
paper with great pleasure; and was gratified to find that the 
results which had been obtained by competent chemical authorities, 
such as Dr. Aitken and Mr. Jamieson, corresponded so closely to 
those at which he had himself arrived, They all knew that they 
could not grow turnips well where the land was not well manured 
with nhOBphatos. or ammonia, or nltrogeu, Some years ago, when 
bone Hour and phosphates where as cheap as they are now, he waa 
in the habit of using them, along with Peruvian guano (which has 
since become old-fashioned ana gone out of the market) as the 
principal part of his application, and he was glad to find that 

J iraotio* had been so remarkably confirmed by the results of 
requent experiments. As to the grain crops, he believed they all 
agreed that a large part of the manures applied should be ammo- 
nioal. He thought, however, that the best way was to apply these 
manures well to the turnip orop, and let the grain orop in a great 
measure take its owu obanoe. If that were done be did not thiuk 
the cereal crops would require muoh assistance from artificial 
manures-(bear, hear). In listening to Mr. Mitchell's conclusion, 
ths first thing that ooourred to him was that it would be a very 
fitting outcome of the paper if it resulted in the formation 
of some kind of association by whioh youngffmen- enthusiastic 
Iffoung men—would be induced to devote a portion of their 
time to toe experiments suggested. Were the association con¬ 
ducted on proper principles, they might teottre the personal 
assistance of some such competent ohemlst as Dr. Aitken, who 
was so much engaged In these researches ;Jand they might be 
enabled to make experiments for themselves, which need not be 
on either an extensive or au expensive scale. By giving a little 
special attentom to those experiments, and comparing notes from 
year to year, they might arrive at results which would be of great 
jte benefit to them all-applause). 

Carswell, Rathlffet, quite agreed with Mr, Balliugall as to 
the benefits which might be derived from the experiments he bad 
suggested. In carrying out these experiments, he was sure all 
toe members of the Farmers' Club would be glad to lend their 
assistance. As each district had its own peoaliarifclee^ they might 
find ths results brought out very different from those arrived at 
by Mr. Jamieson, for It was not at all improbable that what 
might be advantageous in some districts might be the reverse In 
others. There was one maafere which he thought thoald reoefve 
more attention vfe», potash of sulphate of potato, That was a 


manure that was of great service in all crops, especially in the 
case of light land. He thought that an unammoniacal manure 
was also of service in bringing away turnips rapidly, and carrying 
them safely through that dangerous time when they were so 
liable to the attacks of files. Looking to the different conditions 
in whioh phosphates were used, he thought that soluble phosphates 
should be used In strong slay soil, and that on lighter soils bone- 
meal or ooprolite might nave a very good effect. 

Mr. Dingwall, Romornte, eononmd In Mr. BatllngaU and Mr* 
Carswell's remarks to to doing what they could in the wav of 
experiments. Instead, however, of having any association specially 
formed for the purpose, he thought the experiments should be 
carried cut direotly in connection with the olub—(hear, hear). 
It would be an excellent stimulus for the club to bavo work of 
that kind to oarry on, and the experience acquired might lead to 
very important result*. A good many years ago he was in the 
habit of making some of these experiments himself, and there 
was one point he would like to see moro earnestly enforced—and 
that was the most suitable time for using ammoniac*! or phoaphatio 
manures for turnips- His experience was that atnmonioal 
manures should be used for early .turnips, and pbospbatio for the 
later ones. The year in which he made his experimente there 
was a very bad braird, and the results—if ho had attempted to 
follow them—would have beau very misleading. There was one 
poiufc, however, which he could not help remarking, and that was 
that where atnmonioal manures were used, a very large proportion 
of the turnips dropped off before the end of the year. They simply 
rotted and were unfit for use, He therefore thought that their 
experiments, to be of any use, should extend over a good number 
of years. 

Mr. Mitchell, tu replying, suggested that some of the young 
men commoted with the club should go up to Hothamstead and 
examine the experiments there. 

Mr, Thom, Loden Urquhart, moved that In order to give 

S raottcal shape to the suggestions thrown out by Mr, Ballingall, 
lr. Dingwall, and Mr. Carswell, the committee of the olUO be 
instructed to consider what steps should be taken with the view 
of establishing an experimental station—(hear, hear). 

This waa agreed to. 

Mr. Dun thought, however, it would be as well to get the 
experimental station takon up by some landlords, for he believed 
few of the farmers would hold out long enough to gain more 
than one year’s experience—(great laughter). 

Mr. Storrar, Bessie, did not think that Fife, as a whole, had 
over boen in the habit of going in largely for expensive manures ; 
but he thought that many of them might still with advantage 
curtail their manure bill. There was nothing more important 
than to get a good crop of turnips ; but seeing they all depended 
so much on the climate, It were better to save their money 
than to lavish it on expensive manures. Considering the low 
prices at present got for grain, it would be a mistake to use muoh 
of light mauure. So far os that orop was concerned, their beat 
plan was just to take what Providence sent them—(laughter). 
He scarcely agreed with trying experiments of their own, and 
would prefer to get more information from those experiments that 
were being already conducted. 

Mr. Ballingall said it was all very well to get all the informa¬ 
tion they could, aud no doubt the experiments suggested would 
put them to a little inconvenience aud a little cost, but would 
anything convince them more readily or open their eyes more 
thoroughly and make them better acquainted with their business 
than putting their own hands to the matter, and conducting these 
experiments themselves ?—(hear, hear). He by no moans thought 
of having an experimental farm, but they might work in combina¬ 
tion on a general principle, and uuder the advice of some of their 
members who had some experience lu making similar trials. The 
knowledge thus gained might bo of great value to the district— 
(applause). • 

Mr. Mitohell said he had overlooked Mr. %urswell'a remarks 
about potash, Magnesia and aod», he should have said, were 
always necessary, Dr. Aitken had made experiments with these 
chemicals, aud found that a great improvement resulted from the 
addition of potash. 

This ooucluded the ditouasion, and the Chairman intimated that 
in (he event of Mr. Tod, Uospetry, not being able to read his paper 
at next meeting, it would be desirable that some volunteer should 
be ready to take his place, and should, if possible, give intimation 
to that effect to the secretary within eight days,— North British 
Agriculturist . ___ 

CHEESE AND BUTTJfll FACTORIES. 


£Bv PRonnaoB Shjsldon.] ^ 

A &BCHNT announcement has been made to the effect that toe 
farmers in the neighbourhood of Eooester have decided to establish 
a cheese factory, and that, at the meeting held on the 10th 
instant, when the matter opened and settled, the milk of uo fewer 
than 400 to 500 cows was promised to the room. Eooester Is an 
Interesting little market town, pleiuiautly situated to the beautiful 
valley of the Dove, a river winch for a considerable distance, and 
until it falls into the Trent, forms the boundary line between t)«rby. 
shire and Staffordshire, The town is on rising land, just within 
the borders of the latter country, aqd is surrounded by one of the 
finest dairying districts In the Midlands—perhaps one of the finest 
in the British Isles, Dove Valley cheese. Indeed, was famous in the 
early part of the current century, the days when local reputation 
was of more account than It is just now, and when men and their 
fancies were less cosmopolitan in character than they are to-day; 
when each dairy of oheese of any consequence went year after year 
to the same consumers—to consumers who inquired for it at the 
shops* and whw dairymaids vert seldom ansueeessful in different 
yean and on fiflfetoat farms* Those were toe days when farms were 
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self-supporting, when commercial fertilisers and toedfug-stoff* were 
unknown, and when the herbage on iho pastures was in a normal 
and Batumi condition. Tbvn, as 1 have been told by old men 
who are dead, it wan an easy mutter to make good cheese almost 
anywhere, though the yield of it waa email. 

With the spread of modern faiming, the yield of oheeee beoamo 
larger, and the difficulty of making good .chess* wan corresponding- 
ly increased, Yet farmers prospered, and «e the years rolled on, 
farmers’ wives were aeldomer the dairymaid*,*nd hired dairymaids 
became scarcer in proportion. The difficulty of finding good 
dairy maids seemed to culminate some fifteen or twenty years ago in 
the Midland counties, and men who were anxious for the welfare 
Of dairy farming in those counties were casting about for some way 
or other out of the difficulty. It was admitted that cheese-making 
was heavy and untidy work, unfit for farmeis’ wives, as, & rule, 
who had the care of house-keeping' and of a family, of children oo 
their bauds. It was even skid, so warm were people In favour oi 
a change, that It was not women’s work at all, but should be per¬ 
formed chiefly by the aid of machinery,and on a scale commensurate 
with the use of modem appliances. At this stage of reasoning, the 
transition from farm-home to factory cheese-uiakingwo* easy and 
afmple enough ; but though factories were desired In many plaoes, 
ft was found an easier thing to talk about 1 hem than to set them 
going. True, they were as yet untried in England, and no one 
could foretell with certainly how they would fall iu with the apeoiol 
requirements < f English dairying ; but they had been loug In use 
in America, and were rapidly increasing in number in that country, 
while the quality of American and Canadian cheese was just as 
rapidly improving. These were the reasonings which led to the 
establishment of two factories in Derbyshire, in the spring of 1871, 
one fa tho town of Derby, and ,ihe other on the estate of the Hon. 
£. K. W. Coke, at Longford. During the next three or four years, 
some twelve or fifteen other cheese factories were started In various 
counties, and then the increase cessed entirely, seeming to prove, 
In some measure, that the factory system of cheese-making did not 
supply an adequate solution < JF the difficult problem which, in 
modem days, bod become developed in British dairying,and which, 
ss I may say, is still in process of solution. 

There were, of course, many opponents of the factory system, 
and its advocates had anything but plain sailing all the time. 
Others there were who were lukewarm on the subject, on both sides 
of it: and yet others wbo, being favourably disposed towards It, 
preferred to wait the verdict of time and experience. The chief 
reason, however,, why no more than about tweuty of these iastitu- 
tious were established is found in the rapid development of the 
milk trade some half-store years ago—a development, by the way, 
which, in an intermittent and Irregular manner, has been in pro¬ 
gress ever since. This new departure in country dairying, pro¬ 
viding as it did a fresh outlet for turpi as milk, was owing in a great 
measure to the Food Adulteration Act, and to the stifator regula¬ 
tion of urban and suburban dairies, which led to the disestablish¬ 
ment of a good many of them. As a result of the operation < f the 
said Act, the public had better mlHt supplied to them, and this 
promoted a great increase In th consumption of that beneficent 
fluid. In this way an enormous demand for country milk arose, 
and the disestablishment < f urban dairies had the direct effect of 
Increasing the volume of that demand. The railway companies, 
too, afforded facilities for the transit to town of outmlry milk, and 
in this way the lacteal fluid of scores of rural districts was tapped 
at its source. 

In the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
for 1S75, Mr. J. C. Morton, one of the ablest r f living agricultural 
writers, contributed an interesting and valuable report 'On 
Cheese-making in Home Dairies and in Factories,’ in which the pro* 
and certs of the subject a t> set forth with admirable lucidity* The 
conclusion arrived at was, on the whole, In favour of factories, 


although the advantage of the cheese-factory rystem has been 
frequently urged upon the tenantry, no application has yet been 
made to the landlord for the erection of a factory. The fact la 
thatiu remodelling the farm building on this■ estate, the dairy 
arrangements have been made as perfect as the tenantry can wish.’ 
The inference from this footnote is that the farmers, with facilities 
improved, preferred to make their cheese at home. But this infer¬ 
ence is wide of the actual facts of the casa, for many of the 
farmers in that loculi I y~~$udbnry, * few miles south of Rocester— 
instead of making their cheese at home, began to devote, in fact 
had already begun to devote, theii energies to the expanding milk 
trade. 

This they continued to do for some years, until at length, the milk 
trade being overdone, more or less demoralised by irregularities 
that had crept mto It, tfaoy began to cast their eyes In another 
direction. The milk trade, in fact, was no longer, taken 
all the year round, a tempting or profitable occupation for the 
rank and file of the Po^e Valley farmera, and the increased scarcity 
of good daily maids more than counterbalanced the advantage 
of perfect dairy arrangements. The difficulty of recommencing 
cheese-making at home, alter au Interval devoted to the milk trade, 
Is bead; understood bv those who have tried it. The upshot of all 
this on Lord Vernon* estate was the erection by the late Lord 
Vernon, than whom never lived a warmer friend to British agri¬ 
culture, of a butter factory, to which the surrounding farmers could 
•end then milk. This factory has becn iu operation a few years 
doing vary well as things go nowad ays, and proving a boon to the 
milk suppliers. The present Lord Vernon takes a warm interest 
in the improvement of dairy farmi tog, and is ably supplemented by 
his agent, Mr. Algernon Fawkes, The factory, as 1 have stated 
in a previous article, now Is lending itself to the tuition of dairy - 
maids, every facility fo' this object tynng afford ed by Lord Vernon 
*tbose in Lis employment* 


And now. a few miles from Slidbury, and In the same Dove 
Valley, it has been decided to establish a Cheese factory. One 
was also opened in the spring of the present year at Grptiton, in 
the Bakewell district, In the county of Derby * this, too, for the 
convenience of farmers who had grown, tired of the milk trade, so 
that the era of cheese factories appeals tube entering on a new 
stage of development, and the milk trade on one of modification. 
These two industries, identical lo their preliminaries, and Well 
designed to supplement and relieve each'other, will find a tolerable 
balance in time, though, at- we must admit, cheese-making does not 
promise to he a very remunerative business for seme time to come. 
There seems to be for the present a better prospect for butier-nmk* 
lug te 1 factories, wherever the business is well managed, and tin* 
*kTm-mUk can be favourably disposed of, Sttyk ■>< raising, butter 
factories, cheese factories,-and the milk trade three are as belle, so 
to spenk, on which may be rung the changes that give variety and 
afford profit to the dairy farming of Britain, which, alt things con¬ 
sidered, lathe moat attractive of the different branches into which 
an agricultural Industry may be divided. 

Ills abundantly clear that the old slip-shod practices followed so 
long in dairy fanning, > ud still so very prevalent throughout 1 tli* 
land-, will not answer our pnrpose in the future, even as well as 
they have done lo the post, which hnofc very much sfter all. The 
yield of dairy produce on almost -any given farms, even on those 
that have been well managed, has been mueli smaller on the 
average during the past seven years than it was in ftuy other seven, 
I may eay, iu the last thirty years ; this is owing to the wet and 
almost sunless seasons we have had, «nd to the reduced fertility of 
the land, The volume of foreign competition bus more than made 
up the difference, or prices would have been so much higher than 
they ore, as to make amends to some extent for the reduced yields 
of beef, of milk, of cheese, and of butter, It is to be hoped, indeed, 
that our yield will improve with better seasons $ but there is no 
prospect of a falling-off in foreign competition. Prices, therefore, 
are not, like toiucreose very much, ana the only wav to increase 
them a little, ami even to maintain them where they are, is to 
produce a better article ; and in order to do this, a comprehensive 
system of dairy education, encouraged by landlords, laud agents, 
ami everybody interested fa the welfare of our insular agriculture, 
must spread itself over the face of the country. It will afford me 
pleasure and satisfaction to contribute my mite, be it never so 
small, to the improvement whioh is so greatly tj be desired,— 
North British Agriculturist, 


MIL JOHN WILSON ON LAYING DOWN LAND 
TO GRASS. 


We are indebted to Mr. John Wilson* formerly of Edlngton 
Mains, now of Wellnage, Duns (whose familiar pen, our readers 
will be glad to see, is at fluent as ever), for the.following 
Perttiit me to make a contribution to the discussion now in 
progress in your ooluinns cn the best methods of laying down 
land to grass, by a narrative of my personal experience In con¬ 
ducting that process. About tbirty-nve years ago, 1 resolved to 
lay down to gross about 11 acres of land at Edlogton Hill, as au 
adjunct to a lambing shed. It is very light,, weak soil with uo 
natural fitness for yielding a good sward of old grass ; but was 
selected for Its convenience of situation, for being dry, fairly well 
sheltered, and having ft constant supply of water. It had just 
then carried a good crop of turnips, which were eaten on by sheep, 
and was thus clean and In good condition. Being anxious to do 
things well, I went to oonaidernble e^p n# * In providing a mixture 
of seeds of natc al grasses, along with the olovors iu ordinary me, 1 
ftud sowed these, about the end of April, without a corn crop. 

It happened that the weather was dry for several weeks after 
sowing, so that at fir«t the braird was very partial; but at last 
min TCtl, when the seeds brairded Well, and with them an exces¬ 
sive growth of annual weeds, which by and by g>6 so luxuriant 
that I feared my attempt was to end in failure. At last I seta 
squad of mowers to work, who out quite a heavy swathe of thU 
rubbish. I was soon gratified by finding that 1 had Interposed 
in time to save the seeds from being smothered; far iu a short 
time they cam* away thick and vtg/.rou a , and prosper, d ever 
after. When the seeds were sufficiently established to Bthnd 
it, large quantities of turnips, with cake and corn. Were con¬ 
sumed by sheep on this field every spring, Stimulated by this 
annual manuring, It continued to yield quite a rem kable 
quantity of good grass down to the end of my tenancy In M *y 

A few years subsequent to this experiment in towing grass- 
seed without a rorn crop, I discovered, by what I may call a 
happy accident, that a valuable forage drop could be taken, net 
only without harm, but with positive beuent to the seeds. \ 
severe and prolonged snowstorm had rendered tt necessary to 
feed the sheep on the farm of Kawburn In Lammsrmulr, then 
occupied by me, so long that by the end of it the store of hay 
was quite exhausted, aftd had to be replenish^}, if possible, be¬ 
fore another winter. As it would have caused serious incon¬ 
venience to reserve for mowing as much of the erasing laud as 
would have sufficed for this purpose, I resolved to sow tares* to 
be made Into hay, on a 20-aere field, then due In the ordinary rota¬ 
tion to have carried a crop of oats, after turnip, and sown up with 
small seeds. I used for this purpose the small Kreatgsberg tarse, 
as being less liable than the Urge Sootoh tare to lodge and smother 
the email Seeds. The tares produced a heavy Crop, which i had 
no difficulty in making Into bay of excellent quality Vfaen iu 
due ttmo ft came to b* served out to the hill sheep, they 
decidedly preferred it to meadow hay, and throve better on It. 

I had purposed to mow this tare crop when in full bloom, but 
a heavy fall of rain to lodged it that 1 had, for the safety of 
theseedl, to out It before it had quite reached this stage. As 
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it was, the tseds wers unharmed, and I never bed a more suet* ] 
oesafal take of yotiug grass thau on that occasion* This first trial | 
haying been so successful, X coufciaued to .resort to the same 


time* This, though the common plan, is not by any means the 
best It is long before the pi uts take to the wall with their 
serial roots and fix themselves, and the older parts never do 
actually fix themselves, because the aerial roots are only emitted 
from the young shoots in the course of their growth. The best 
way to establish ivy is to lay the stems along the base of toe 
wall alter planting, and fix them close to it with pegs? then 
when growth oommenoei the young shoots will take at onoe to 
the cool, moist bottom of the wall, and never look behlud it r 
afterwards, The practice of planting ivy as an undergrowth 
beneath trees, whUe very desirable for the purpose of clothlug 
ground where little else would grow with verdure, involves some 


having beeu so suooessmi, l continued to .resort to tue same 
expedient, both at Kdiaaton and Hawburn, as often as need 
required, and with unfailing success. Tbs only change I made 


was that, always after this first instance, X used a mixture of 
oats and tares—2 bushels of each per acre—both beoaose this 
produoes a heavier forage crop, and one less liable to smother than 
grass seed*. X never bad any difficulty in cutting down such 


crops with the ordinary reaping machines ? ghd my rule was to afterwards, The practice of planting ivy as an uud 
out as soon as the oats were fully shot, ' This was usually about beneath trees, whUe very desirable for the purpose of 
toe end of July, so that the seeds had a long time to get eetabHshed ground where little else would grow with verdure, iuvol 


before winter. My unvarying experience has been that by the 
following spring the seeds thus treated proved to be the earliest 
and best joung grass that I had. Hay made from this mixture 
of oats aud tares cut green is much relished by ail kinds of stock, 
whloh thrive upon it. Let me say that If showery weather 
occurs when the hay-maktag is in hand, great oare must be taken 
not to allow the cooks to stand long on the same site, else the 
seeds will be damaged ? and, also, that when carried the staeks 


some risk to the trees. If the ivy is allowed to climb on the 
trees it will certainly Injure, and sooner or later kill them* If 
uuuhecksd, Xt should therefore be prevented from attaching. 


unchecked, Xt should therefore be prevented from attaching, 
iteelf to the stems of the trees by careful annual attention, No- 
thing in the way of ornameutal verdure will succeed better under 


is very liable to damage from rain. Let me add another caution-* 
pigeons, both wild and tame, are so fond ol tares that unless 
they are vigilantly horded early aud late, from the moment of 
brairding until the second leaf is out, the oiop will inevitably be 
ruined by these vermin. I olaim, then, for this plan of sowing 
small seeds along with a forage crop of mixed oats and tares (1), 
that it entirely avoids the risk from annual weeds which Is 
incurred when seeds are sown without any protecting crop; (2) 
it gives a valuable green crop to be converted into hay («>r silage, 


the soil > (3) it affords beneficial shelter to the young grasses and 
clovers at the stage of growth when they specially need it; and 
(4) from being relieved from tUfa, crop at the very beginning of 
autumn, the seeds have ample time to get well ruoted and 
established before winter. Indeed, they will usually make such 
rapid and luxuriant growth at this stage, and present so tomptiug 
a pasture for lambs, that uuless the owner exercises a strong 
control, both over himself and his shepherd, there is the utmost 
risk of irremediable damage being done by over graalng at tbe 
very outset. The plan now described U no mere theory, but Is 
the record of loug-ooutined practice on a largo scale, and under 
groat diversity of soils and climato. I oan recommend It to others 
with thorough confidence. 


CLOTHING WALLS WJTH IVY. 


It ie a common error that ivy is objectionable aud even des¬ 
tructive to walls as a covering, fostering as it to said decay, and 
harbouring damp. Those who urge these objections must either 
have had few opportunities for observing its effects when well 
kept aud properly managed, or they have observed very super¬ 
ficially indeed. It is no doubt true that if ivy is allowed to ruu 
wild and become a tangled mass of confusion, or if It is allowed | 
to penetrate into cracks iu the wall, or uuder eaves, or into the 
material of a roof, it will quickly work havoc ; but that is no ; 
fault of the ivy, but of those whose duty it is to develop its use¬ 
fulness and restrain its destructive tendency* Ivy properly 
kept may be' made the very best protection for faulty walls 
against damp and the general effects of the weather, The point 
is easily demonstrated. Ivy that is properly trimmed aud kept 
presents an equal aud close mass of foliage to the weather, at 
such an angle as will prevent rain and snow from penetrating to i 
the wall as effectively as if it were covered with elates for the 
purpose. If there Is a flaw In a wall, such as a crack or had I 
briok or stone, in which any limb of tho ivy may find room for 
development unobserved, then thereto danger that it will work as 
the wedge when the thin edge to inserted ; every courso of the 
sap of the plant wUi be like the driving home of the wedge— ; 
elower, perhaps, but not less sure, certainly none the less effective 
because unobserved,—I 111 thednareeied bulk of the limb disturbs 
the fabric and brings it to the ground. We have seen a case iu 
which the roof of an ivy-olad turret was lifted visibly off the 
plumb by the increasing growth of the plant, which had been 
, allowed to increaee unnoticed, year after year, by those whose 
duty it was to keep It iu proper order, Hut oases suoh as these , 
only prove that it is a dangerous or destructij^ coveriug to a wall 


K ut in a good state of repair. The best time for trimmiug ivy 
\ Maroh, before growth commences, and it should then be gone I 
over with the hedge shears and dipped dose. The eaves of the 
walls should be carefully examined at tbe time of trimming, and 
every particle of growth removed from the wall from four to five 
inobes under these. Tbe whole surface of wall and ivy stems 
should be finished over afterwsrds with a hard broom, to dislodge 
dust and small vermin. Fora hardy plant of comparatively free 
growth, ivy is by uo means so easy to establish ou walls as might 

b 
it. 

r« a mistake also to suppose that it does not care for good soil. 
It to as fond of a bit of good rich soil as any plant, provided 
always it to welt drained i good drainage it must have, but ft 
derives no nutriment from the wall that supports ifc. Those 
seeming rootlets, they fulfil no function of the roots, but merely 
serve to support the plant iu its position, and enable it to 
extend the area of its foliage* If to pots, the plant* Jttay be 


thing in the way of ornameutal verdure will succeed better under 
the anode and, drip of trees, but it must be watched, and kept 
thoroughly in check ,—North British Agriculturist* 


Agriculturist, 


THE SUGAR QUESTION* 


Br the West Indian Mail just to band, we have received copy 
of a paper on the above subject read before the Trinidad Agricul¬ 
tural Society by Mr, H. A. Fltt, and we subjoin the more Im¬ 
portant portions of it, though we must not be understood as there¬ 
by endorsing his views except as regards Improved machinery 
aud more economical management. We are percuaded that it to 
£uite hopeless to look to the Home Government for help in the 
shape of countervailing duties ou Bounty fed sugar, or for it* 
sanction to the raising of a colonial loan, to pay off estate mortgages. 
Here, however, is the prinoipal portion of Mr. Fitt’s paper 
" To meet the difficulties and dangers of our position many 
expedients have been suggested. Among them are the means of 
getting rid of the Foreign Bounty, the attempt to get extended 
to the colonies by tbe Government the United States the most 


favored nation clause, and a reciprocity treaty as regards the 
West Indies with the United States Gov eminent;. By means of a 


conference ft wae thought the bounties might be rescinded, but 
that oouree has boon negatived, and the evil is allowe4 to remain 
iu the futile hope that it wilt eventually cure Itself. It' behoves us 
to persevere in pressing the British Government to impose a 
countervailing duty, as the ouly ready aud effective means of 
placing our sugar on a footing of equality with the foreign article* 
It to not thought by the United states Government that the most 
favored nation clause extends to the colonies; a different opinion ap¬ 
pears to be held by Lord Derby, yet Uls Lordship has desisted 
from arguing on his own view of the case, aud tbe matter hat beeu 
dropped. May not this Association urge on Lard Derby to resume 
the discussion with the Doited States Government ou the basis 



dropped. May not this Association urge on Lard Derby to resume 
tbe discussion with the Uuited States Government ou the basis 
of that which he holds to contained in the treaty ? The third pro¬ 
position is yet in abeyance, ami will remain so till we kuow what 
are the reciprocal advantages the States propose to give and 
receive. 

“ Whatever advantage may result to us from any of these 
propositions oa^ht not to cause us to defer the attempt to reduce 
to tho lowest point the cost of producing sugar. This may be 
effected partly by increased production from the same area of 
cultivation, by improved crushing power, and the many small 
economies it would be tedious to enumerate. Immigration which, 
by tbe number of coolies now iu the talaud is through their oon- 
sumption of excise aud dutiable gooito rendered self-supporting, 
requires in respect to tbe distribution of its oos^o be by the Local 
Government reconsidered ; a petition should be presented to tbe 
Legislature to that effect, aud until that to considered, immigration 
should be suspended. 

“ By its suspension the heavy export duty of six shillings per 
hogshead on sugar will be saved, aud that much will at once be 
removed from the cost of production. 

* 4 Another and very important matter retuaius to he advanced, 
and for which I would bespeak an attentive consideration, 

44 Many sugar proprietors are paying a very high rate of interest 
on mortgages ; great would be the relief if this rate of interest 
could be reduced, but this aau only be effected by payment of the ■ 
mortgage debt, the assistance to accomplish which may be afforded 
without risk or luoonvenieuee by the Local Government. The 
proportion Is not novel. Instances will be adduced to show that 
the Imperial Government, to relieve a snfferffik population, has; 
advanced money at a rate of interest almost nomtual, and the Local 
Government also on similar grounds has made considerable 
advances. About the year lfifiO advances were made by the Local 
Government for the construction of tramways in the Naparimas and 
Chaguanas, purely to assist the plan ter* of those districts to get 
their produce to market, although at that time the Government was 
infinitely less rich in resources than it is now. These advances by 
a rent charge were repayable In twenty-four years, and were 
punctually defrayed. Another instance may be cited of equally 
Statesmanlike views held more recently by the Government to 
respect to the construction of railways. 

” Here then are two Instances when the public purse hoe been 
readily opened ; on the first occasion It may be said for individual 
benefit, on the second occasion to promote a great public object, 

** A third demand now presents itself;, when under the guarantee 
Of the Government, the sugar planter, on the verge of ruin and 
more previously situated than Was tbe Napartina planter to I860, 
snap be enabled to effeot a weduotlou of interest on bis suabilities, 
and with other economic saving* to far reduce the cost of his com* 
IttOdJtr aa to meat and ttafeti •ttaesssfuUy with the unfair 
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competition with beet sugar to whioh he is hopelessly exposed in 
the British market. 

44 An application to the Gove ament of the nature shadowed 
forth, finds in full aOoord a precedent of British Legislation In 1880. 
under 4 The Relief Of Bistros* Ireland Act,' That Aet provides for 
the issue of £750,000 at one per cent interest commencing fa two 
years after the loan, and payable by thirty half-yearly instalments, 
sQtoly for the relief of Irish distress. 

11 That which I am emboldened, under the precedents quoted, to 
suggest is a loan at four per cent interest and two per cent sinking 
fund, repayable by a rent charge to cover interest and sinking 
fund, at six per cent per annum, In twenty-seven years. The 
repayment would defray twenty per cent of the loan in nine 
years, forty per cent in fifteen years, sixty per oent in 
twenty years, and the whole in twenty-seven years. The 
money so advanced would be applied to the payment of 
mortgage debts, and the Government would thus acquire the 
first lien on the property. At the eud of twenty-seven years the 
estate will have liquidated all of its mortgage liabilities, and that at 
no greater outlay than payment of the annual rent charge or six per 
cent—two per cent less than is now paid for interest alone, 

44 It is difficult to conjecture what would be the liability thus re¬ 
quired of the Government, but It is uot likely to bo groat, as Urge 
Eufopean houses possess the means and opportunity of borrowing 
to supply their wants as regards interest at the rate mentioned—it 
would only therefore bo the less affluent of our planters that would 
be applicants for such relief, whose united claims may amount to 
£100 000. Should this scheme, simple fa itself, presenting no 
difficult complications, and offering undoubted seourity, commend 
itself to this association, its adoption will at once render stable 
many tottering proprietors, prove to be a great lever in restoring 
value to property, and be the partial means of retaining in cultiva¬ 
tion many sugar plantation* that will be soon falling into deoay, 
and which otherwise may eventually be abandoned.— Planter** 
QatetU, English paper. 


AN ALARMING DISEASE AFFLICTING A 
NUMEROUS CLASS. 

Tine disease commences with a slight derangement of the 
atomach, but, if neglected, it in time involves the whole frame, 
embracing the kidneys, liver, pancreas, aud in fact the entire 
glandular system ; aud the afflioted drags out a miserable existence 
pntU death gives relief from suffering. The disease is often mis¬ 
taken for other complaints ; but if the reader will ask himself the 
following questions lie will be able to determine whether he him¬ 
self is one of the afflicted -.—Have 1 distress, pain, or difficulty in 
breathing after eating ? Is there a dull, heavy feeling* {attended 
by drowsiuess ? Have the eyes a yellow tinge ? Does' a thick 
sticky mucous gather about the gums aud teeth in the mornixfgs, 
aooompauied by a disagreeable taste ? Is the tongue coated ? 
Are there pains in the sides and back ? Is there a fullness 
about the right side as if the liver were eulargiug ? Is 
there costiveness ? Is there vertigo or dizziness when rising 
suddenly from a horizontal position ? Arc the sccretious from the j 
kidneys scanty and highly coloured, with a deposit after standing ? 1 
Does food fermeut soon after eating, accompanied by flatu¬ 
lence or a belching of gas from the stomach ? Is there fre¬ 
quent palpitation of the heart ? These various symptoms may not 
be present at cue time, but they torment the sufferer in turn as 
the dreadful disAse progresses. If the case be one of long stand¬ 
ing, there will be a tfiy, haokiug cough, attended after a time by 
expectoration. In very advanced stages the skin assumes a dirty 
brownish appearance, aud the hands and feet are covered by a 
cold sticky perspiration. As tho liver and kidneys become more 
and more diseased, rheumatic pains appear, ruid i lie usual treatment 
proves entirely unavailing against this latter agonising disorder. 
The origin of this malady is indigestion or dyspepsia, and a small 
quantity of the proper medicine will remove the disease if taken 
In its inoipleucy* It is most important that the disease should be 
promptly and properly treated iu its first stages, when a little 
medicine will effect a cure, and evou when it lias obtained a strong 
hold, the correct remedy should be persevered iu until every vestige 
of the disease is eradicated, uutil the appetite has returned, aud 
the digestive organs are restored to a healthy condition, The 
surest aud most effetfual remedy for this distressing complaint is 
'* Seigei’s Curative Syrup,” a vegetable preparation, sold by all 
chemists and medicine veudora throughout the world, and by the 
proprietors, A. J, White, Limited, 17, Farringdou-roud, London, 
K.O, This Byrup strikes at the very foundation of the disease, and 
drives it, root and branch, out of the system. 

Mavket-Pia.ee, Pockliugtpn, York, Oct. 2, 1882. 

Sir,—Being a sufferer for years with dyspepsia In all its worst 
forms, and after spending pounds in medicines, I was at last per¬ 
suaded to try Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and am thankful to 
say have derived more benefit from it than *&> other medicine 
I over took, and would advise anyone suffering from the same com¬ 
plaint to give it a trial; the results they would soon find out for 
themselves. If you like to make any use of this testimonial you 
Aro quite at liberty to do so.—Yours respoctfully, 

(Signed) R. Toeme*. 

Seiners Operating Fills are the best family physic that has ever 
been disoovqyed. They cleanse the boyels from all irritating 
substance*, and leave them in a healthy condition. They euro 
eotfcivsnoss, 


St. Mary-etreei, Peterborough, Nov. 29, 1881. 

Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to Inform yofi of the benefit I 
have received from Selgel’s Syrup, jf have been troubled for 
years with dyspepsia ; but after a few doses of the Syrup, I found 
relief, and after taking two bottles of ft I feel quite cured. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Mr. A. »T. White, ■ William Brunt. 

4 ‘ HenslngUam, Whitehaven, Oct. 18, 1882. 

“Mr. A. J. White.—D ear Sir,—I was for some time afflicted 
with piles, aud was advised to give Mother Seigei’a Syrup a trial, 
which I did. I am now happy to state that it has restored me to 
complete health.—I remain, yours respectfully, , 

(Signed) John H. DtmmopT. 

August 15th, 1383. 

Dear Sir,—I write to tell yon that Mr. Henry Hillier, of Yates- 
bury, Wilts, Informs me that he suffered from a severe form of 
indigestion for upwards of four years, and took wo end of doctor’s 
medicine without the slightest benefit, and declares Mother Selgel’s 
Syrup whioh he got from me has saved his life.—Yours truly, 
(Signed) N. Webb, 

Mr. White. Cbemis% Caine. 

September 8 th, 1883, 

Dear Sir,—I find the sale of Seigei’s Syrup steadily increasing. 
All who have tried it sneak very highly of its medicinal virtues ; 
ouo customer describes It as a 44 Godsend to dyspeptic people.” I 
always recommend it with confidence.—Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Vincent A. will*, 

Chemist-Dentist, 

To Mr. A, J. Write. Merthyr Tydvil. 

Preston, Sept. 21st, 1883. 

My Dear Sir,—Your Syrup and Pills are still very popular 
with my customers, many saying they are the best family medi¬ 
cines possible. 

The other day a customer came for two bottles of Syrup and 
said 44 Mother Beige! ” had saved the life of his wife, and he 
added, ** one of these bottles I am sending fifteen miles away to a 
friend who is very ill. 1 have much faith fa it.” 

The sale keeps up wonderfully ; in fact, one would faucy almost 
that the people were beginning to breakfast, dine, and sup on 
Mother Seigei’s Syrup, the demand is so ooustant aud the satis¬ 
faction so great —I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. Bowkkb. 

To A. J. White, Esq. * (A) 
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Vou X.] CALCUTTA : 

Crop and Weather Report 

[Fott TMB WlSKK ENUISU THK 18 th t'ttWU'AUV, 13$ j 3 

Mttural Mevw is.—Bain has Mien in several dhdrioU in Bengal ami 
in the Central Provinces, in two or three places in tho I'uojuU, ut 
Uowhari und Dibrugurli in A«uuu, and Gaujarn in tho Madia* E\e.«- 
duiioy. The fall has been of bandit to the ur.qn in Bound, but in 
noma placos in the Central Provinces it. hus caused slight damage. 

in Madras and Mysore prospect* remain unchanged. T i 0«»or/ 
throshiug of rioo is almost complete. The rahi harvest continue* in 
places in Bombay ami prospect* are good. In Hyderabad, Central 
India, and Rftjpootana, agricultural prfapeoLa continue satUfaolmy. The 
proBpocts of tho tahi are excellent in the Punjab. In the North- 
Western Provinces aud Omib prospects are still favour ihlo, though in 
some districts the crops have suffered ftom blight and insect i. in l\»i - 
tubgurli the opium crop has been oonsidarably damaged by hail. Oluu-ly 
weather prevails in the Central Province 4 , and is not favourable to the 
crops. In the southern districts, wheat is fast ripening, and linseed 
hat vesting la in progress. 

In Bengal literal harvest conGftiuew, and lands are being prepared 
for the coining crops. In tho Oya District 037 persons ate employed 
on road works and there aro 38 persons on tho relict rogistor. In 
Assam ^Landing crops are doing well; mustard and sugaruano mo being 
cut, aud ploughing for tho oruming crop has coianxmcod. In British 
Huniuih the rico harvest is over, and crops are being housed. 

Cholera is increasing in Travancore, but abating m Ooi'mhalore and 
Tanjoro. Smallpox exists in several provinces, otherwise tho public 
health is generally good ; prices are generally stationary. 

Madras .—General prospects fair except in parts of Belkiy and 
A nun In pore. 

llnahafi.—Itahi harvest coutinucs in parts of tlvn districts; staid* 
fug m op* slightly injured in a few places, but generally in good oondi- 
lion j gram, wheat and cotton withered in parts of Kuhulgi ; scarcity 
of fodder and drinking water continues in several Ulukas nf Phniwai 
and Bctgaum and of fodder in parts of K-thidgi ; cholera and cattle 
disease iu pAits of six districts ; smallpox in parts of ion, aud fever in 
parts of hileon districts. 

ficiiipil .—T ere has again boon some rain in a oousideiable number 
of districts throughout the province ; it has bene lit ted the standing 
crops generally ; harvesting o’ r*bi crops is going on, and sowing opera* 
tionn of Itoro paddy are nearly completed in Dacca; lauds aro being 
prepat ed for the eusuing crops ; prices of food-grains almost stationary ; 
cholera and smallpox prevail in many districts, 

W.-IT, Provinces and Qudh .—Weather cold ; some crops have suffered 
in places from blight and insect*, and opium iu LVtabgurli from hail; 
general prospects are however still favourable ; prices continue steady, 
* and tho general health is good, 

Vaninb .—Blight rain in Rawalpindi and Shah pore districts ; some eases 
, of uiouth-anddool disease among cuttle in Rhumb Uhsil, SbAhporu 
district ; health and prospedts in rest of provinces good; prices slightly 
rising in Lahore and falling to Rawalpindi district^; stationary iu other 

r districts. 

Central Proving i.—The Me rain has caused slight diumgo in places ; 
but as it fell after flowering had been completed aud seed had set, the 
injury which has resulted is inconsiderable ; fungoid disease has appear¬ 
ed iu tho northern district, but not, it is believed, tv any great extent ; 
in the southern districts the wheat is fast ripening and linseed harvesting 
is in progress, 

B ritish Burmah .—Cholera prevalent in one township of Akyab district, 
4®fftowns of Protne and BhWedoung, and Hensada and Tlwugwa district* ' 
slight in Rangeoa town, parts of TWruwaddy and Amherst districts ; 
smallpox prevalent in Hensada, other*!** public health good; slight 
cattle'diaeMe in Baeseiu and Thungwa Districts ; crop* hehig housed. 

A mw/*.—W eather seasonable j mornings and nights o^oi; l4nd being, 
ploughed for amt, bat rain wanted to facilitate ploughing operations ; 

> ngarcano being out; prospect good ; publio health fair, 

MytOM and CWy.-dn Kola and Turukur crop* suffering from want of 
ruin j water and fodder btooming scare* ; general health good i pi lew 
riaingi 


H^rard: ffyder.tfml -AVenthet okur c Ion-pick in;: nearly completed ; 
iat 4 crops tlviuri'diin< ; whom- 2- amiyim-uri i>! saors per rupee, ttahi 
emps iu w.ir and thriving ; prospects good, Standing rr^ps prospering ; 
raid, sowing* ill progress ; general health good ; prices wtulionary* 

CiUihnl India, State*. — Weather changeable but ^ky dour ; health good, 
prices Fulling, 

Jtajfiootam. —Harvest prosp'jols good ; some fever reported iu 
Todgurh and in Ajmero city, hut health of district is generally good. 


Letters to the Editor. 


T1H5 AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF INDIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 'J’JlUJ TlMl'.s, 

Siu,-~ln tho Timet of last Hatuid iy you publish a report of 
Mr, Buck's paper an (l The Agricultural Uusourctw of India," ft 
is disappointing to find that in the paper in question the situation 
and dillioalties tho Indian peasant have not even been touched 
upon, and that where tho need for irrigation has been alluded to, 
no mention haw been made of the advisability of holding out 
inducements to the people to cmhatk th«ir labour and capital in 
such work as is within their capabilities. With your permission, 

I propose to offer a few remarks upon bolh of these points. 

Tho principal point iu the agrio iltural situation oF India may be 
briefly described by saying that, with the exception of la ml 
fertilized by rich river water, and of certain very limited tracts 
ivhero tlu> population id thin, and the food for cattle ample, fchu 
people are living not on the interest-, hut on the capital of the 
soli. Nor does it need mauy words to explaiu thi*. Examiue the 
scanty manure heaps, and you will find that they conaiat almost 
entirely of the dung of lean cattle, and of its ashen. The value of 
this manure nmy be estimated by stating that the dung of grass* 
fed cattle in England aontaius little more than l per cent of 
mauurial matter. Whence, then, arc to be supplied the phosphoric 
acid, lime, potash, and uifcrogouotu nutters which arc uousumod 
aud exported, and whence that vegetable matter which fs now 
entirely consumed by cattle, but which is so necessary for the 
maintenance of the physical condition of theqpoiLr Itia evident 
that, under existing circumstances, bub a very iuffniteainul quantity 
of these mauurial agents can be supplied to the soil. 

Speaking generally, then, it ia eerbain that, with trifling excep¬ 
tions, the soils of India must not only be extremely exhausted, but 
alsoiu the worst physical condition, and therein lies the grand evil 
and difficulty of the agricultural situation. That having boon 
clearly grasped, the duty of tho Government is plain, lb mu»t 
endeavour to provide the people with the means of economizing 
to tho utmost the existing manuriul resources, and, secondly, search 
for fresh manuiial agents aud show how they can be utilised. A* 
the first point, lb is absolutely necessary to provide Umber reserves 
on the lands of every village, where space d$n be found for the 
purpose, aud these would supply wood for fuel aud leaves for 
litter, for the want oi which the urine of the cattle—the moat 
valuable portion of the excreta -ia now entirely lost. As to the 
second point, Urn Government must search for potash, salts, and 
mineral phosphates, and iilViug found thorn, explain their use to 
the people, It may be thought that* whatever exists in India a* 
regards such resources Ss already known. Th** 1 * hi reason to doubt 
this. I have been repeatedly assured by Government autfumtb 1 * 
Mint there was no hopvi of finding the mineral phosphate of lime in 
Mysore, and yet last winter I found that a railway engineer had 
recently discovered large deposits uf oopro!itc»-*-a discovery of the * 
greatest tatue to the planters in the province, aud which will, of 
be equally Hie wti' ir ' former* when th*o aro taught 
to appreciate the Vatu,.' uf«mineral phosphates M i may 

hi done by the $tMo to M the Mmor? in coutamUug with thsl* 
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groate. t .iiifiuultios—ditficultivu which, aa yot, the Uuvurino'mb haa 
miv^r iwogni/aJ. 

Yum 8pace ii u;> vatuablu that, a* regardd the second point of 
importance iu the agriculturalMtn uimi—I,ho holding out of adequate 
iinhicemeuta to tha ludiau.i to invest favour and capital in putty 
irrigation work* — 1 cannot in this tetter V'utiuo to offer any i«- 
imuki. 

I remain, obediently yomft, 

KUliEKT II. ELLIOT. 

t’fif ton-park, Kclao, N. B,« Jau. 20. 


Editorial Notes. 

The rrpoit ou llu*. prospcc.U of tlio wheat crop in the Punjab, 
for the twmth of January, is a s fallows : -“Wheat prospects 
same as before reported on i.3th January. Season most 
favourable.*' 

w x* 

Franck appears to be mi better off than her English neigh* 
hours in the mutter of Haile ami muiinfactming vitality. A 
Bummary return of ini port a and exports for the pant year, as 
compared with that of 1883, shown u very largo falliug-off iu 
three of the four general descriptions of national products, and 
caUbliaheM the universality of the industrial depression of 1884. 
The reduction oil the imported article* was general. Under im- 
pnrlH the alwtloment is sinking, amounting to no leas than 
281,000,000/’. A large part of this diminution, however, is due 
to the reduced lequirewn'iils of f'-ieigu food products, which are 
not jiecvKsarily eoMn»'<:U'd wit(-trade d» prelim. lint the im¬ 
port*!, both of raw motel ialn and of unnidaviaies, have also 
largely fallen olf, the latter by GO,700,000/*., and lhi.» diminu¬ 
tion (ob^ervefl tiie i\ms correbpondnit of the Tt.'ii**), and the 
conHiderabU reduction m the demand ter raw mateiiah, arc 
decidedly signs of importance. An icguid.s the f'dling-i.ll'iu the 
demand fur raw mq teiiuls, the same ■■onv^pmukmt says, it 
marks a state of trade which ruu-u oune really patriotic French 
statesmen serious ul.trni. ("odor experts, Uie chief wource of 
diminution is the item, mountedurea. The French exported 
during the past jem 01,400,000/'. !■ i-s in»»*•**« than in 
1883. The dNl'erence,us between 1884 ami 1882, was43,000,000/;, 
so that the d epee damn iu this respect has more than doubled. 

»** 

Mes3HS.Ja.mes a\ t d IIknuv Thomson, in their fortnightly 
ciicuhir, say ; -Since the loth in-tm'. 42,000 pack igea have 
been catalogmd for site, inOniing 1,040 from C.-y! m and 700 
of reprinted and second hand Tei. With a more goumml 
folding of confidence Lb-s market has oxpub-ecod a sensible im¬ 
provement, the dealers being eudo irug *J by a better demand 
from the country and I y the improved character <»f the T*$iH 
now uomiug forward. Competin' m Inn been exr. •ptimnlly brisk 
for tine qualities, Bfhd in ov h#-s have te‘-m mil.* of IV km* and 
Broken , Pekoe between l *. tW, and 2d Out, .do,wing decidedly 
higher prices than have bi"*n ttetemobte Iter Home time past, not 
withstanding the augmented supply of good Tea remlting from 
improvement in Llm l-it-r iu mufaeture truui Assun and Dtijee- 
ling. and the snrival of .sumo Mip< nor " autumn fiuvouivd ” 
tens from Duoars ami *dsuw here. 4 here is abio a movement 
in the value of good liquating tcju of nil make* between te, and 
1 a 6'/., especially iVkoc*, but interior qualities remain at 
former prices. In ten# under )«. there is not any quotable 
change beyond a hardening tendency foi the best Broken# aud 
Souchongs, ooarJfc and dull liquoring kinds of both leaf and 
broken remaining neglected at previous rates. The more 
varied ttelecU"iL of quality now ottering as compared with the 
supply at the end of last year, is undoubtedly an attraction to 
the buyer, ami should facilitate Urn sals of the balance of the 
crop, making the result of the years working more satisfactory 
to producers and shippers than at one time seemed probable. 
Alxml 41 million Hk Iihv** now been sold, .leaving 24 million;! 
to be disposed of—{'rimming tlut the receipts from ah' ports 
reach our estimate of On milium lb*, La >1 year Iwtweon 23 and 
24million lbs. wire sold between 1st February and 30th June. 

*** 

The thiui report on the presets of the cotton crop in the 
Bombay presidency, for the month o& January, is as follows 
“ BfruM n Kurrnchtw, ©xeesaive yaisr woikvd ham, elm whore 


crops are good, no figures. O Sts* rat, area about average, but 
condition below. Sown late iu Broach, better iu Kathiawar, 
especially in two ill visions ; for the rest the crop* are fair. No 
report from Uaroda. Deccan figures incomplete, fn KJiaudeah 
the season late, and though harm caused by a break, followed 
by excessive rain and cloudy weather, the crop promises to 
to be fair, elsewhere the area very much less than usual, in 
fact, it is quite insignific tut; causes, total failure of early rain 
and anticipated repetition of damage by UUs heavy us 
which in fact did again work much loss. In ShoUpore, crop 
almost a complete failure ; scarcely better in Nugar and 
Poona, slightly better iu Nasik and SaUra. BouLheru Mahratta 
country, condition very variable, average area and crop in 
three lalukas of DUarwur, and fair crop elsewhere, but com¬ 
plete failure almost throughout Kaladgi, and iu parte of 
KoihajMirc ; area lessened by absence of rum in black soil 
dish let. Bed gaum, two talulcan estimate two or three amiau, 
elsewhere six to eight annas. Kolliapore, except in one taluka, 
may show a six-anna yield. Sliedding, during cloudy weather, 
has been prevalent in the best crops.” 

*** 

As exhibition of ploughs and ploughing was held at Kethqiu 
IhoNilgivim Division, MaMras outlie 2nd instant, at winch a 
huge number of Badagas, from Morkunad, ParangimuJ, and 
Tudaniol, wrnt pri‘.s**ui to witnesd tho working of the several 
pl-mgh'j exhiliikul. The Ihv.t trial was m ole on gently uudulading 
giomul, which had been for m my years brought under the 
plough, but fur the hint two had been l.dlow. The .soil was a very 
light loam, very easy to plough, and wua in good comliLion for 
ploughing. The top layer of about 2’. inches fllie depth usually 
i cached by t!ie ordinary Ii id.'o^v phaigh) w i t .tpp.ircml v much 
easier iu stir than the* soil lower down, whi.di wa :i teaeh lui tier 
it) coHse-tuen re of n<4 haling hoeti in >ved by form n plouglongs. 
||i*:li phnigli w i 'i pul on a sep >r,de plot of l,2h ) s I'm e yards. 
Tim bullocks wen 1 the ordinary ploughing Imllnoks of t fid dis¬ 
trict, with Ridiigu duveiN.md phmgliiium. r l’lie con Mi on were 
tlnH as Hefuly as pasMbfe :equ d for each phmgli. In jaOgmg 
th 1 lvsulH, the following pomls were filom into .mud U-r Uoni : 
(!) quality of tho wol k—(u)deprhof fmrow, {(>) t ai n-over, (e) 
geueiill appearance ; (2) quantity, t r M tin uiliuber of square 
yards ploughed in the given time, uu hoai .oel-a haif A 1 *- 
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In the second tiid four suiec.o<l ploughs were put ou separate 
plots of <>>0 square )ards, ou a .sleepish hill side ; sod ru:i:h the 
same as in the first trial ; Bulagas' bullocks and plonghmen, 
audited by the ploughmen sent from Madras. 

### 

Ah regaofj* the quality of the work done in this trial, the 
judges considered that Massey^ C. P. plough, Masivy’s liidiau 
ryot's plongS»,Hi*d Avery's Anieiicuu plough were equ d to one 
auothe.r, and decidedly superior to the Btd.iga plough in the* 
two important points of turn-over and depth of furrow, whilst iu 
i,In; matter nf quantity, io , Urn number -of square >ard« fdonghed 
in (be given Lime, |Ue botu*, the following arc the results ;■ - 

Bfi. VlW. . 

lWiueusy’s Ch P* plough ... .. H0J 

Do, Indian ryot plough ... ... ... 450 

Avery's American plough ... .♦« ... 34 > 

Badaga plough ... ... .. 270 

The general opinivU of those who witnessed the ploughing 
seemed U> be that Massey’s C. I*» plough was the boat implement 
for this district, although the result obtained iu the first trial 
placed it iu the third place, and far below the other plough v 
Massey and Co's. It was, however, evident that owing to Die 
unsteadiness of the cattle and the want of skill in the plough¬ 
men, the respective inerits of the several implements could not 
be said tp have been fairly ascertained, Avery’s ploughs and 
the small Swedish plough exhibited by Messrs. Oaken and Co. 
are excellent ploughs, and their failure was principally due to 
want of proper skill in handling, ami (p the use of untrained 
cattle. After the ploughing was over, a Badaga purchased the 
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0. P. plough ami took it away with him. Considering alt tlm 
real merits that the Badnga plough possesses—its simplicity, 
its portability, ami It^s cheupneiss—it is sugared that, good may 
be effected bp stimulating the Badagns to improve it, and, with 
this view, to offer prizes to naiivo inumtfaelmer* for improved 
ploughs. Ami looking at the Bidaga eatth*, wli *se chief defect 
is not so much want of strength ah want of fciMutiug, it might be 
well to endeavour to effect a remedy by offmfing r‘wards 1W 
Btea&t ami well-trail Kid animals. Had such animaL been 
RVHimhle for these trials, I he superiority of the European ami 
American ploughs would have been much move dearly demon 
struted. Other ploughs wore sent,, eucli as the large Swedish 
ploughs, &o., but i*s these ploughs require a cla n of cattle no! 
produced on Mmse hills, they are not mentioned in this report 
It was. nonnked that the wheel plough, hy lt:i.nnonm mid Him, 
appeared to do its work very easily, althougli drawn by perhaps 
the worst pair of bullocks in (he nhow. It in a wed-matD 
implement, and probably the best of those exhibited, but it is 
o u a xpendvt for the Badagaw, who pull a long face even at the 
prices pul on Avery’s and Many's ploughs, 

V 

I'Y.om u cmTespon brnce which Im* just been published, under 
theautiiohty of the Gnvcrnmuit <f Madras in the Ueve-.ue 
Department, it appears that, with the exception of that 
Pnwdency, no duty i-t b vied on poppy head; in nnypdher 
part of India, and that n i passports or permits arc DsUmmI by 
the Imbue Agency, authorizing expires from Malwa. It. is a 
f,r i, that poppy heads nip# exclusively us“d ior medicind 
piirpuHew, mid the trade in them is very small. C-.iui'ipmnt.Iy great 
hardship iff suffers 1 1 by umdicul men and tlicir patients from tin* 
difficulty and, a* times, the imp mobility of procuring this m 
of medicine, owing to its being 1 l ived and brought under the 
opium ruins, Dud^r UnNff utrc’riffl. mo *s, (h » 1) *ptiry (J dlecbu*, 
under ihc illeetor of Mariras, Kug^'*.d.*d ilnt poppy b^oD in* 
excluded from tin* article subject to dm opium rules of M8t>. 
The (hdlector of Madras did not, however, think, that in tin* 
face of the opinion expressed by U»« Chemical Examimc, that- 
puppy-heads contain narcotic properties, the Board would alter 
their view previously ex presided m their proceed i ri gs, and would 
pi dmbly ln»hl thftL the yimjtle ILwnse fee of Ur?. 3 will not 
preclude the public from obtaining them readily. But his view 
was Unit the}' should be exempted from the opium rules. Tin* 
matter was subsequently nd'-ired to tho Beard of Revenue, 
who held that the poppy heob cannot be excluded from the 
operation of tho Opium Act, a-i sec. 3 dfcliiuw opium so its to in* 
elude poppy heads, But taking into, consideration the fact that 
they are exclusively used for medicinal purposes, and the trade in 
them is very small, the Board recommended to Government 
t hat the fee of Rs. 3 levied on lm-mce* to well poppy-head* he 
ieduc'd to 8 annus. The Government of Madras has approved 
of the recommendation, 

*** 

Thk report on the prospect of the wheat crop in (lie 
Bombay l/residency for the mouth of January is at* follows : — 
“ Sind, figure* not yet available. Crop processing weil^tuid, 
in places, show promise of a good season. Guzim at, iucteno 
in ;m a 4. r > per cent over Just year, duo to replacement, of 
damaged cotton by wheat ; benefit to wheat from rain-fall in 
December; generally crop excellent. No inform ui-m from 
Burochi and Kathiawar. Reports from P,JaUgur and Outch 
(flihicide with tho^u from lingulation District# Deccno, 
Khaudutdi figures now received, 255,HiJ acch, or a deenvisu 
of 120,fi 11), compared with hint year, when, howevm,the area 
was abnormally large. In tho Dcccau, too aueagi is up to 
average, nut) everywhere the crop was benefited by tho 
December rain, but latest reports show a general prevalence 
<d^nst, except in Khiitidesh, where it U trilling, the mop will 
be coudderably below the average. Southern Mafiratta 
country, incicase in area considerable bin, ic.dly a nominal 
<me j wheat was put down because it was the only crop in 
Season at the time of the rain ; where increase giu.itertt, promise 
of crop is poorest, for the wh<‘at was sown too Into and in 
uncongenial H»ib Dew almost quite absent, due perhaps both 
to high lunge of ieiuperaturti Aitd dryness id atm. wiping". Tn 
Kaladgi crop is nearly everywhere a total failure. 4 ' 


WYn< the Hiituil.f-m of the Governor G-mard in mncil, llie 
Gbmf fe'oiu ni'naoMcr of (he (h*ntru< I'mvific#** has humo-l tin* 
following ui.i*;,V; umDr Section I of Mm A pdeulturi-iN’ Loam 
Act (XU'. .,f !W) ; - 

Budgi‘ 1 . all >t iu^iP, to wliidh loans rn id^ lc» agr■li'ull'ur'sts may 
bt> dubiiod, will Ivi made to caclt d;V»-iioi> for c;mb lin'amd d year, 
Conmii-isian <rs will dbirihuta th’s ailoi inent t.ha.'r ihwn ‘ion 
mnong the difdri'ds of (heir divi-’i m, and will luva tl»-■> p,ver 
-of tmiisf»>n ing I he amounts w o di»iribilled iVo:u oiif» *di x< ict to 
miothtr. But expenditure in each •tivisinn must 'ou kepi, with¬ 
in (ho amounted alb tiled to that di vision. If an a.idil huial 
ulhil.inmit is requifcd, «ppif*iiiMo.» may bi mole (■> tho Child 
(/'opiiuisuituer - by ti-bi^ram if mjc -aa.ta y, r l h« iinxppam 
amount, whh'h a. 11 pn! y (’omrui^i .n m » v a i v u>-'o i , rttsp. ..t 
of a aingic fmiurn or h ►! ling, on ins ‘>'.v u iorq«on-nbilily, i.n 

Ks. 300. I'or loans exceeding flu's sum ho ^hali obtain the e;tuc> 
tion of the t.'ommiHsiomu. Tin* (WiMbtunnrr may Huncfion 
a Joan up t.o any auiouul, prouded (hat the fdlntmmjt for 
' his division lai nut cx-unub'd. Loans may be made to— 

(a,) .iruf fit' ir.ih 1 * hmvl h'i’UUg .1 (ran^f .o"p"Jo hilerwt 

iii ilio * rtuu’, or aol • i fa: ni ‘h o'u or nn>vu iiir inn ii,^ i IvaiiH- 
f. fills, luti'cut-l tu l n i , 

{It) ofii‘11 at a- a.’ij i.to ) u l Savinv, nn l 11 it hoing able to fornisfi 
in mi o'Mfcv, a L; i i, i'oiahbi mlnroMtiii lirs.i. 

*• Without, the. hp«ei il M.vm:Uau <*f the (‘ommiasi unn* no loan 
made und-T Hub* I i L (u) ihali exceed --- 

( ) d t!io '.ocitrily ho thn ncinr-j of a arthritic or plntdiolil.ir, oigfit 
timiii tho aicmul rovouuo «-■ ' l on it ; 

(2) if tho fc» tins iiol.iiug o| an fclHi.tutu <H'.,u,>aa.o laoMur, 

live* tifuoM I ho iiinUal icilttd. 


“ Without tha hp- ci.d sai^Uou of the t tonimissiouer, no loan 
made under rule 111 (J>) shall exc-ed ■- 

(•) in I li'i n T * miC’ipi’fe y m ,•>»<., i!i»f*o t ini oh (ho nnyiul rental 

of tt; > IniLlni" ; 

{'!) in tin* oi, sc of an ordiniry pr, tWiro a-muid rent lib 

<s BroVidn 1 Lli.it/, if i|u lo n b < m i Iw on thu joint and several 
gecurify of tavu nr more tm-niti, jIm amt.uni .shall not, withoul 
the s[w‘4’ial sum-lion iff (hot 1 muni hi, mm-, '‘tvoiai 

(l) in Uif* c:i.M 0 i,f occupancy lenant-M, \ ea mini of their uuunnl 

run‘*i'.s ; 

,2) in tho cjn-?eof or-liriary truant' and-a-ln>lf Unvftsj tha tumi ul 
their ftinuial rmtufs. 

“ Tniores f up«m loans shall la* at the rate o( one amia ii> flip 
rupee, ort*] per caul per annum. But ihc < 'fiief CiunmitHi.inor 
tuny, on sjinoia.) cauw being nIi jivu. sum!inn the grinu'iig of 
loans al a lower rate of inlered., or even without ialcjegp Tho 
period fixed for the rejiaymeoi of loans ;dvdl not b.- longer than 
10 years. OidiiMiily 10 - 111=1 male tor the purchase of seed 
should be repaid fiom the crops ptodueed from the seed ; and 
loans made for <hc purchase of plough cacfflu whtmld ordinarily 
he repaid within three yems at mosl. The dat ii s fixed for pay¬ 
ment of iiistalmouta fdiould tun illy be those fixed for payment 
of land levenue. When Duim are not repaid o%lhe dalt?s fixed, 
intcro-.l at 12J pu* cent is chargeable, al the disfTnti«»u 
of the D'puty ttominuaioner, upon all overdue itulabnyids of 
principal and intero-;!, <-r of prundpd vvher* a lo*m is made 
without, interest When any poiUon of «. lam made under 
I hose Rules is found t 1 be irivoa ver.t Me, >i ypiHfial report must 
tie submitted to the Chid Commissioner, through the (.’Wmu- 
sioMT. A lv,gister of inarm made under these Rules shall be 
mainlainod in each lalmil in l''orm L (apjaMidcd), a separate 
page being alloieu for each loan. Annual phueirienta of Joans 
and colled ions shall beeubmillcd to tho Chief C’umwig doner, 
in Korina marked ] and TU, by (ammiUsiouei^l on tho 1st of 
June, f(»r the year ending on the preceding 31sfc March. 
Deputy (Lmmifigimierfl ahfil piibmll the statement** to Commis-^ 
sioueis on let Mav. M 

Thk report on tho prospect? of the whuifc crop in tho North- 
Western Province's and Ondii,for the m-Vuth of Jammry, is 
follows : —“ The wheat, area in Use United iVovinces is returned 


for January at 5,208,052 acres, which is bss than the December 
estimate by 323,518 acre*. The i-xpluuatkm of this lafge 
difference, is hlmt the Jmmaiy ;n*ut baa been ohUined by 
jjatwaris' ii> Id inspections, wheseiu ti(e ‘December area was an 
^timrite base'.! on, thtti increagiid width ' of the rabi sowings 
general If, and in the pi'iucifnl wheat districts of Mecnufc and 
Rohilkhnnd, exUnsire aivax, which Were supposed to be under 
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puff wheat, have been nn mnpf*i lion found t<i he under mixed 
<Top, mill therefore excluded f'-oru the f >ri*c! nt, Taking 10') to 
dnnotv mmoal, tin,* Aran now under wtpbvt. in the United pro 
viuoiirt at Audit at 104. TJio rain-fall of Jnnu:>'*y was not aulheiont 
in tlto Agin, Allahobid, Jtiau^i, U-icu'in, and Bucktiow 
Divisions, but over the tost ol' the provinces it Ins materially 
improved the prospects of the ^rop. Damp cloudy weather tun 
CtiiiMrul slight nisi, and Inil h i*s Imiv and tV-ro done som« 
damage, Adopting 100 to denote full average, the condition of 
the m>p in as follows) :--l ,58 J,(187 Ui-r*,s lit l'.)0, arre# at 

IK), 2,11 IuiM'oa at 84, and 8d3.()f)o acres at ‘T. F >/ 

*** 

On the 30Lh of December last the t Jovmimont of Madras 
had Meut a h'legram to tin* (h-iyernm^nt of India on the subject 
of 1h« NLMicity al Ihdl.in, and romnu'invui'mt of ! 1i m earth-work 
ot the (ImdakuMf mdnpore i-tilwuy The repl\ received was 
that nofunds will he available for some lime to imiih ; but if the 
(•onmwm-i'iuenl of earthwork for relief purposes be indispei* 
xablo, Hu- ’Madras UnvcrnmenL arc ai liberty to proceed with it 
prnviucially, uu-l'T paragraph ti of tlio Lbj-<oiiilion, in the 
Financial Ihspaitimmt, No, a;jr>U. of liOlli Koplnubcr 1881, and 
will be recouped under ihe rules established for such eases 
whenever the lin-*cm In* reouhuly s ailed for eimsiructioi) as 
an Imperial woik «hi the 22nd , 1,01 nan f Air. Gutton, Acting 
Collector of lkdlary, writer i> Hay that the migration from 
villages in lhe Whir) and Alnr taluks i.s increasing, and that 
the people are leaving in large numbers in search of employ¬ 
ment. They are reported (>> have gone to tin* Adoni and 
Jlospot taluks of lliii district, to Kiirnool, the Ni/nil's territory 
and Mysore, In n report revived from the Tahsildar of 
Hellary, it is Hinted that 4,775 men, 3,193 women, and 2,178 
children have idieady demot'd, and that the people arc prepar¬ 
ing l.o go in still larger numbers. Similar inform it ion is trams- 
mil ted weekly b,V the police, and there is no ipmst inn th it 
H general movement in search of work Ins set in Ihr-moliout the 
taluks of Bellary and Aliir, which have Irieu nmst seriously 
affected by the drought, KUewUm\!He* RiHiitinn is i tit m> grave. 
The collector had jnsi completed a tour round the district, 
and could testify to tin: fa,of that the longin' crops are a com¬ 
plete failure throughout the black soil f t.tc-f ? and will b? Beauty 
on the fed and mixed soil*. The harve-t of uningiri crop is 
done^j and lie feuys I.hit tiie wandorera will not, he able to find 
work in connection with agricuhuval operations anywhere, 
and will eventually nihtni to their I onvs disippnint.t*d and 
enfeebled bv privation. Fnder these oimi instances, he 
earnestly pressed upon Government the neae.wily for starting 
thft GnnlaknMIiudnpmo railway woiks without further delay, 
Xhe Madras (Jnvmmnml hist no litim in wiring to the 
ftupreuiu U^mvmml the critic il stale of the district, and 
iu reply was empowered to spend whatever hiuu was urgently 
needed on relief works Diudupure railway, out <>f the balance of 
20 lakhs winch the Government of Indin, in the Finance 
1 >epartm*M»t, directed them to keep. Arrangements have there¬ 
fore been'wade for placing funds at the disposal of the Public 
Works Department, from the Provincial balance. 

V 

Hkp.R W. UrncK, Aysistant Director of the lhiitenzorg 
Botanic Gardens, .lava, has written, as an appendix to the 
report on theae gardens for 1882, a most elaborate memoir, 
embracing,all tluilM* at present known of the apparently large j 
number and great variety of the tiv *s which produce the gum j 
called gutta-percha. The gum varies iu quality a.; the trees 
do in species (some of them appear to b* tig-*), ami the 
soil and conditions suitable for Urn growth of gnUa-yiolding 
trues vary, ms in the case of IndiH-rubbci trees, from clay, 
loam, and sand to swamp. The Topical Aifnc.iUiH.nnt believes 
that there are some of the gutta-percha -yielding Icons in luo 
forcwU* of Ceylon, and others of *h,i species proved ,.o lie most 
valuable cau be introduc'd there ; but il is in the vast foreign 
of Borneo, Java, and. the islau U <>f tin great 'JSutmi 
Archipelago gencraby, that scope is atl‘.ud'*d for i l -ntifying the 
trees and preserving them frani extermination, 'i’nc difliculty of 
identifying the gutta trees is increi^I by tlm Hm.dl size of the 
blo&ftoms, by the fact, that blossoms and fruity do not co-exist on 
the trees, and the trees thoi»HeheJ> aiv. when full grown, vert’ 


I tall. The natives who make their living by collecting the gum 
' can give but v.tgue information, their accounts of the number 
! of trees they foil to secure a picul of gum (133| lbs.) varying 

■ from 100 trees to 250. Herr TJnrok believes that the major 
’ portion of the (rees which produce gilth\-percha are as yet 
| unknown to science. There in, therefore, wide scope for re- 
| search by him or some other mtur.iliat. The most varying 
| products go into the market by the same name, and arc often 
{-mixed together, only to be separated by an expensive prncl4« 
i before being used to coat cables. Herr Btnv.k promises further 
i information at the conclusion of his iuve»tigifious in Padaug 

country. 

i V 

1 In the memorandum published by the Government of Indie. 

1 ou the 20lh Junuary from the information then available, it 
, was stated that, in iaspect of over eighteen milliou acres, or 
9-l3Lhs o£ the groS8 wheat area of India (including Native 
| Stales), the condition and prospects of the wheat crop were on 
i the whole up to the average, mid that a bumper crop might be 
i anticipated in the moat important province of all-~tlie Punjab. 

! I 1 was also anticipated that the wheat crop in Raj poo tana and 
! the Central India Slates was (putt* up to the average both iu 
; area and condition. The anticipations thus formed are borne out 

■ generally by the later informitiou which has now been received. 

! In the Punjab, prospects which were excellent in Janmry con¬ 
tinue unchanged, and tile season is reported to be most favour- 

j able. In the North-Western Provinces audOudh, more accurate 
I measurement-* have shown the area under wheat to be about 
: 5} instead of millions of acres, as previously supposed. The 
benefit expected from the January rains has been realised 
throughout a great portion of the province. About 30J per 
j cent of the ares, under wheat is expected to yield a full average 
crop, about 12^ percent, a iiHm-tcuths crop, ah mi, p).\ p. r 
cent, a four-fifths crop, an I ubmt UiJ per cent, a ilir v- 

■ quarter crop. In the Central Provinces, where the acreage 
( under wheat is believed, tlimgh on wdiiewlnt uuoertain 

: dal.\, to be below the average, prospects are generally 
’ excellent, and a full crop is expected mi the greater part of 
j the arm row n. Jn one district only is less than a five-eighths 
i crop anticipated. In Urn Bombay Presidency, prospects are good 
: in Sind ami excellent iu Gu/.erat, where the area under wheat 
i is greater by nearly one half than usual, ami where much benefit 
has resulted from the December rain. In the Deccan, where 
the area sown is normal, the crop has, except in the Khandcsh 
district, Hull’ered from rust. In the Southern Maliratta country, 
the proapecU are unM-itiwfactory, and in Kaladgi, Die crop 
j is reported to have failed generally. The report received from 
j the Berara almWH the area under wheat, though larger than 
usual, to be lees by about 2o,Q00 acres than was anticipate I. 
j The prospects of tlm crop arc satisfactory. A special report 
received from Gash mere states the area under wheat to b* ucirlv 
! half-a-milliou of acres, ou which a full crop is auticip ited. 

I V 

j At the recent half-yearly meeting of the O-douial B ink the 
Chairman, Mr. II. II. Dobreo, said that thine had been a 
number of most deaponding—and, as he thought, oVer-des- 
ponding—letters from the proprietors in the West Indies and 
other sugar-producing colonies, stating that the cultivation of 
cane sugar could#never ba carried on again at a profit; 
and those letters had naturally frightened persona as to the^ 
future of the Bank. As tegarded its future, however, h* 
i would my. that the West Tudios had passed through, and had 
1 recovered from, quite as severe a crisis as they were now 
passing through, and they hud been fairly prosperous, at Dasl, 

' for Uie last lf» years. Tim present givat fall in the price of 
; sugar was iu the main caused by the unduly fostered pro-V j- v 
} tioo of beet — fostered unduly by bounties—md to auoh an*' 

1 extent had that production been encouraged, that the sugar 
h-id be*»n forced down owing to the eu muons amount wliicli 
bad been produood lvyoud what the coiHumu* could take, to 
tr- low' as JJ10 per ton, Tliat pries was stated, by those who 
woie fully e nup'deot to judge of the queKliou, t.o be £5 a ton 
| la*low the price for which sugar could ba produce! in any 
! ptrt of tho world, and under the mostf ivourabU circumstances. 
That wa* a st Lie of ibin^ wlii.*ji criU nof la-iMoug. It 
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Ups impossible that suclf an article as sugar could long l>e 
produced below its cost. The beet interest was suffering quite 
US much as, it not more than, the cane sugar interest. Iu 
the cane sugar interest, especially in the West Indies, there 
gas every prospect of a reciprocity treaty being concluded 
with the United States, which would enable the States to 
pbtforb ,the whole of the crops of the West Indies, and, 
be bad wo doubt would be of immense advantage to the 

f it West Indies generally. It was belisved by gentlemen who 
'bad some experience of the management of sugar estates, that 
although possibly in some of the smaller West India islands 
cane might go out o i cultivation, yet sugar could be produced 
US cheap, or even cheaper, in Demerara, Trinidad, fiud 
Barbadoes as in any part of the world. Another matter of 
some importance to them was that the West Indies were not 
so entirely dependent upon the produce of the sugar cane 
as they were some ten years ago. Of course, it was their great 
staple product, but there was a very large production of 
cocoa, coffee, spices, and fruit—the trade now springing np 
In fruit with the United States was very large indeed—and 
this all teuded to make the West Indies to some extent 
independent of sugar. 

Tub following report has been received regarding the pros¬ 
pects of the wheat crop iu Cashmere :—The total area under 
wheat iu Jummoo territory averages 560,212 kamaam, equal* at 
right-ninths of an acre, to 497,966 acres. A full crop is said to 
reach the total of 20,75,664 maunds, being rather more than 4 
m&uods an acre. The present is the most promising crop s«en 
for mauy years, and is therefore expected to exceed the above 
estimate of a full crop.” 

% # 

In December last, says a Madras contemporary, Mr. M. 
A. Lawson, the Director of the Government Cinchona 
Department, Madras, represented to Government that he 
bad discovered certain thefts and defalcations in the Nedi- 
wuttum Cinchona estates. The Government thereupon directed 
Mr. Burrows, the District Magistrate, and Mr. It. D. Shortfc, 
the District Police Officev, to proceed to Nediwuttum in 
order to make a thorough investigation into the whole matter. 
This investigation lasted for many days, and the books of the 
whole department were thoroughly examined, the result being 
that Mr. Hillier, the Superintendent, was charged with 
criminal breach of trust iu respect of certain sums as a public 
servant, and was committed for trial at the Sessions Court of 
Coimbatore. During the examinations of the books, it came 
out that the Manager of the head Cinchona Ofti.ce at Ooty had 
abo misappropriated certain sums of Government money, and 
bad received bribes from a certain contractor, viz., Isouf Sait 
He also was committed for criminal breach of trust as a public 
servant, and for bribing a Government servant. The case oc¬ 
cupied the Sessions Court at Coimbatore nine days. Mr. 
Hillier was defended by, Mr. Cowdell and the whole bar of 
Ooty. The prosecution was conducted by Mr. Philip Smith, 
instructed by Mr. Shorlt. After a protracted trial the Sessions 
Judge delivered judgment on the 14th instant, Mr. Hillier 
was convicted of all charges against him, and sentenced on the 
brat charge to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
fo. 60, with an alternative of two months* rigorous imprison* 
meat; on the second count of the first charge to nine months’ 
rigorous imprisonment and fine of Bs. 50, commutable to two 
months' further imprisonment; on th# third count of first 
•burgs, be was committed to prison for four months and fined 
Bs.80, commutable to two months' further imprisonment Du 
tbdfirst count of the second charge, four months’ imprisonment 
and fine of Be. 90, commutable to two months ; and second count 
d second charge, two mouths' imprisonment and. a fine of Be. 5, 
iommutable to one month's additional imprisonment The 
f Manager, Venkataruthnam N&idoo, was sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Bs. 200, or an alternative 
of tpne ye&tfk additional imprisonment 

Tub Garden#** Chronicle writes ;— ** Our readers ore fymiliar j 
^asfc. vpith the refratafton of Coca, jwe ^Erythroxylpn j 
. flftoa, the leases of which jOsef, «f a *tunu^j, , jUk* | 
Up ■ or cogee, and which ,ajte,. fegJMpv, 

"mm of fatigue* This 


| and was put to the test by the late Sir B. Christisou, Ita 
properties were supposed to be due tb a substance identical 
or nearly so with ririh, the active principle of tea and code* 
Latterly, this principle has been isolated 1 , and has beeq found 
to possess such anaesthetic properties os even tb render the eye 
insensible to touch. Its use ip surgical operations is, therefore, 
Ukely to become very important, and to be extended to tooth 4 
drawing and other minor surgical operations. At present, its 
high price forbids more than experimental use, but tins results 
have been so uniformly successful, that there is tittle doubt that, 
as the demand increases, the manufacture will be extended and < 
cheapened.” The Secretary of the Madras Horticultural 
Society states that M Eyrthroxylon coca, with its near and 
indigenous relative, Erytkrcxlycn monogiwm (Scthia inefteo) 
grows freely in the Society's gardens ” 

* # # 1 

The report for January on the prospects of the wheat crop 
in the Central Provinces, is as follows The northern district 
received frequent showers of fain during Jammy, and tbeSt 
prospects have improved ; Hoehuugabad alone estimates aw 
out-turn of less than ten anuas. Damp weather has led to some, 
but not much, fungoid disease in the southern districts. Pros* 
pects continue excellent, and a full crop may be expected on a 
large portion of the area sown. It has been impossible as yet 
to obtain returns of area which are in any way reliable.” 

V 

We learn from n home paper that, through advancing years 
and failing health, Professor John Wilson, who has for many 
years sustained the dignity of the chair of Agriculture 
in the Edinburgh University contemplates resignation ait 
the close of the present session, two months hence. The 
Professor’s shoes will not be easily filled. His ideas on the 
practice of agriculture did not chime in with those of Scotch 
agriculturists in every particular. That was hardly to be ex* 
pected, seeing that his knowledge of practical agriculture was 
largely acquired iu the southern counties of England., By hit 
students, Prof. Wilson was, and is, much esteemed, and in the 
celebrated educational establishment in which he has so long 
had the honour of a chair, he was highly respected, ua is 
evidenced by the fact that he has for a considerable number of 
years acted as secretary to the Seuatu*. Speculation is already 
rife in certain quarters as to who his successor should be. Of 
the several probable candidates who have yet been named* 
the two that have been received with most favour are Dr* 
Aitken, chemist to the Highland and Agricultural Society, and 
Professor Wallace, of Cirencester. 

V* 

The report for January on the prospects of the wheat crop in 
the Berars, is ns follows : — 41 Area uudfcr wheat 819,054 acres* 
two per cent above the average, which is 603,055 acres, for tilt 
Province. The crop is progressing favo jmb%. The late rains 
have not been so injurious as was feared. An out-turn of twelve 
annas is expected from the present state of the crop.” 

V 

Mr. John Hughes, the eminent chemist, writes to the 
Tropical Agi'iculturist, published at Colombo r “I wa glad tt 
hear tea is progressing so favorably, but I agree in thinking 
it most unwise to pull up good coffee trees to make a ten 
garden. If a change is desired, why not do so gradually, plant* 
ing tea between the coffee* and thus protect the land from ex¬ 
posure to tropical heat and yash 1 After my analyses of the 
Indian cinchona soils* which were so riCh in nitrogen, I feared 
your Ceylon soils would hot 4t> generally for cinchona, bring 
too poor in organic nitrogenous matter, but for tea I have eveiy 
hope, and my friends in Mindtagdan* now speak most favorably* 
very different from what ! heard In 1878 on my return from 
Ceylon, when plautersjmd but little experience in preparing tea** 

A home contemporary says that of the companies ahead 
formed to work the gold firids 'of' the Transvaal, it cannot b 
•aid that any m of th&n h&s as yet proved successful, though 
the prospects of each seism to tfe britfitet jhst now than at anjr 
other .period of their history Mi* diffteukies between the 
Issto*^^&nmatiy i&d Mr. Gwyhho-Owen haring been 
settle^ 6&t <^<H>^r^^emankger and dfeMriW will how be in a 
pqeSfott tp devwtfi ^Aruofe^teiftiofr toU&e development of tho 
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nine. It is also said that the director of the Spitzkob Com* 
I*ny have decided to pay the amount of the award into court, 
and at onoo get possession of Sito Hill, ho that the legal pro* 
eeediDgn will go on contemporaneously with the working of 
that part of the property by the company’a manager. With 
regard to the Transvaal Gold Exploration and Land Company, 
the directors have issued a circular stating that advices just 
received from Mr. Williams, by cable, state that the quartz 
crushed during the month of Deoember amounted to 413 tons, 
H and yielded 130 ozs. of gold, which is now in transit. As last 
reported, the quartz at Ophir Hill has deteriorated, and al¬ 
though Mr. Williams noted a slight temporary improvement, 
he now telegraphs to the committee that he has been compelled 
to atop the works there owing to the veins producing too small 
a quantity of payable quartz. The committee regret to state 
that the results so far obtained from the crushing® of the stacked 
quartz purchased from the diggers have not satisfied their ex¬ 
pectations, nor the representations made on this head on the 
purchase of the property. From the assays of samples, said to 
have been fairly taken, this quartz was expected to yield 
nearly 6 ozs, of gold to the ton ; hut it has not yielded more, 
on an average, than 10 dwta. per ton, and the committee fear 
that the total quantity will not exceed 4,000 tons. Mr, 
Williams reports that frequent assays of the “ tailings ” 
show that practically little or no gold is lost by the gold- 
dressing machinery sent from England. The machinery 
to be worked by water power at Brown** Hill was 
expected to bo at work on January (>. Work had been 
commenced on an hitherto untouched reef, called 
u GlenisterV’ from which Mr. Williams had obtained better 
camples than from any other workings since his anival. The 
company possess four other farms besides those on which 
Brown’s Hill and Ophir Hill are situated, which have not yet 
been thoroughly prospected, and the committee are about to 
take meauH to have the reefs alleged to exist upon them, 
explored. The committee hope to hold the general meetiug 
as soon as replies have been received from Mr, Williams upon 
some questions raised by the existing circumstances, but this 
cannot occur earlier than the month of April. 

*#* 

Xuk position which Indian Tea lias attained in the London 
market during the last decade, must be a source of great 
satisfaction to them who have embarked large capitals in the 
industry. From the annual circular published by Messrs. 
Gow and Wilson it appears that between 1874 aud 1884 the 
Increase in consumption of that article was just 350 per cent., 
while there was a corresponding and considerable* decline in 
the deliveries of China teas. The production for export of the 
latter seems to have reached its highest in 1879, when the 
speculative rise in prices flooded the market with such an 
amount of re-dried rulftish as to disgust the London retailers, 
and this led to increase the popularity of the Indian 
growth, as Messrs. Gow aud Wilson very properly remark 
that China being a producing and consuming country, there 
is a temptation for re-drying the leaves once used, and exporting 
it to foreign countries. But such is not the case in India, where 
the consum ption is limited, and that too not in the producing 
districts; and there exists no necessity for ‘ doctoring ’ the 
tea. Dealers have realized for themselves the fact that for an 
equal outlay, Indian has been of far more value for the money 
the product of the Celestial land. If any further proof 
wet* necessary it wiifbe foumf in the extension of gardens 
in this country, and the addition the last year or two of Ceylon 
tea which has been absorbed ae fast as the increase in produc¬ 
tion has taken place. While is the bright side of the 
lecture, let us turn to the other, and^eee what experienced 
men have to tell us in regard, to the modifications which the 
excellence of Indian tea hate gone through, and how far 
we may take a lesson from the deterioration of China teas. 
Messrs. Gow and Wilson tell us that of late the managers of 
the Indian gardens have been too intent on quantity, and 
consequently care and discretion in manipulation have beeu 
disregarded. Ceylon, too, is apparently hastening its production 
at too rapid a rate, and the course el prices Its* somewhat 
reflected this fact For Indian teas tfcfreloaing quotations of 
1884 ate the lowest ever recorded. The fame quality of tea 


which less than three-and-a-half years ago was saleable at as 
high as 1a 6 <£, is now offered in the market at under a 
shilling a pound. This does not all result front the events of 

1884, though the market has been so seriously depressed by 
untoward incidents, such as the Oriental Bank failure, and 
the constant forced (tales of the period under review. 
Dealing with the statistics of 1884, we fiud that the sales 
to home consumers have been unprecedentedly large. The 
average deliveries of each quarter show increases with cor- 1 
responding periods in 1883, and twice iu the year the 
monthly deliveries were over six million pounds. Consequent¬ 
ly, although the arrivals in the calendar year have been some 
5j million pounds more iu 1883, the stocks ouly stand about 
2,900,000 tbs. higher than a year ago, and, os teas have beeu 
hurried forward iu the first half of the season, the arrivals in 
the second half will be below the figure of the January-June 
period of 1884, 

*** 

To forecast the possible position of stocks of Indian and 
Ceylon teas at end of June next, it is necessary to examine the 
crop estimates for the 1884-5 season, the arrivals to date, aud 
balance to come forward, aud the deliveries so far, with au 
estimate of the consumption for the six months to end of June, 

1885, taking note that there is now* iu Loudon a stock of about 
27,000,000lba. of Indian ami Ceylou tea iu warehouse. 
The crop prospects were placed at a yield of 06,664,0001b#. 
iu the Indian districts, and as the exports ftom Ceylon rose 
from 623,000lbs. in 1882 to 1,523,00011)3. iu 1883, it may not 
unreasonably be assumed that not far short of 2,500,000 lbs. will 

I be available from that quarter iu the season 1881-5. This makes 
| a total production from the E istcru dependencies of the Crown 
of 89,104,000 lbs., aud striking off, siy, 2,(364,000 lbs. us con¬ 
sumed in India or exported to other quarters than the Uuited 
Kingdom, there would be left uu# available supply of, say 
66,500,000 lbs. Of this supply 42,550,000 lbs. have been already 
received iu the six mm alia euded 31st December lust, so 
that approximately, a further 23,950,000 lbs. has to come. 

We have arrived at the figure of 23,950,000 lbs. us the pro¬ 
bable amount to be received in the current six mouths, baaing 
the calculation on the crop estimate, as originally put forward 
by the ludian Tea Association. Adding this to the stock there 
is iu warehouse, we get a total amount of rather over 
51,000,000 lbs. to be dealt with. The next poiut to be consi¬ 
dered is that of deliveries. Iu the half-year to 30th June 1884, 
tiie home consumption was 31,424,000 lbs., and the deliveries 
were especially heavy owing to the fall iu prices, the new half- 
year was commenced with the lowest level of values yet 
reached, aud there is rather the probability of au increase in the 
deliveries of the first half of 1885, over the same period of 1884, 
than that deliveries will either be maintained at the quantities 
of 1884 or will be less. It seems therefore probable that 
despite an assumed increase iu the supply of 1884-5 over the 
previous crop year of about 3,500,000 lbs., there will not bo 
much more stock at 30th June, 1885, than there was in June last, 
and there is the probability of the stocks bring reduced by 
smaller arrivals than those estimated, inasmuch as the available 
supply for the United Kingdom, is, by recent Accounts, reduced 
very much, in fact estimates of 2,000,000 lbs. to 4,000,000 lbs. 
less than the 86,664,000 lbs. of Indian growth are now current. 


INDIAN WHEAT. 

It wan shown by us a few days a go, that wheat may be sue* 
oesafulty grown on the same land year after year, provided it 
gets a yearly dressing of half a maund of nitre, per bigha. 

The beet time for the application of this dressing is when the 
young wheat is six or eight inches above the ground. It in 
necessary to mix the nitre with five or six times its weight of 
ashes, lime, or other powdery matter, to secure its eveu dietri- -tS 
button, as haff-a-mauud of nitre is much too small a quantity 
to be distributed evenly over such an area, by itself. A light 
shower diffusing the manure over the wheat, immediately after 
its application, is very beneficial to the crop : but as showery 
weather can never be depended upon in India, in December 
or January, irrigation just sufficient to moisten the surface soil, 
from «ix to eight inches deep, and no more, is very desirable. 
Any esoeis el water aete injuriously, by washing the nitre. 
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which m a very highly diffusible salt, out of reach of the roots 
of the wheat. 

in England* our farmers ordinarily use ammonium sulphate, 
or nitrate of aodta*, for top-dressing their wheat, nitre selling at 
much too high a price for ordinary agricultural use. Indian 
agriculture has here a great advantage, as nitre is not only 
cheap, but can be manufactured by the poorest Lndiau peasant, 

t if he ewes to do so. The old broken down mud-walls that 
dwHgure almost every village, yield ready-made nitre in almost 
any quantity. We thus require neither retorts, nor furnaces. 
The ordinary every-day appliances of Indian peasant life, 
suffice for the purpose. The manufacture of nitre has been 
practised iu many districts of Bengal for ceuturies, though not 
foi agricultural purposes, and the Indian peasant manufacturing 
nitre, for export as saltpetre, is one of the common sights in 
many of our districts. 

The presence of nitre in old mud structures makes their 
crtuul-ling walls, moreover, an admirable powder for mixing 
with, and increasing the bulk of, the actual nitre used. Our 
rtvvmuieudtition i* not, be it observed, founded on theory alone. 
Positive experience in wheat-growing, in certain districts of 
Reugid, has disclosed the fact that our cultivator* d<> use this 
very material, and as top-dressing, without knowing vtfuj it 
encowds. Any one having much acquaintance with village 
life iu Bengal, will probably have observed the use by the ryot 
of pulverized old walls as top-dressing for his kitchen garden. 
Ah a fact, it is widely practised and well kuowu all over the 
emmtrv. The practical value of nitre iu this shape i*, we say, 
well known to the people. It is the scientific use of it that has 
to Ike explained, and made familiar to the ryoty, to make them 
take :m intelligent interest in the practice, and to further its 
extension and more systematic use on their lands. Of all com¬ 
mon plants, cereals, especially wheat, require the most nitrogen 
in their food, and they are dependent on the *oil for it. It 
is fin apparent paradox of agricultural chemistry, that while the 
cereals such as wheat, barley, oats, rice, maize, &t\, contain 
only half as much nitrogen in their composition as the legumi¬ 
nous crop*-peas, beans, &c,, the former require more nitrogen 
in their growth than the latter. Hence it is, that the cereals 
derive more advantage from nitrogenous manures, than legumi- 
notiH m>ps. The use of ammonium sulphate, or nitrate of soda, 
as top-dressing for wheat in England, is resorted to only for the 
nitrogen which they contain, and that nitrogen in the most 
available form. In the absence of these two chemicals iu 
ludia, or as they are called, artificial^ manures, we have ven¬ 
tured to suggest nitre, as the latter seems to be the only form in 
which nitrogen can be supplied to Indian wheat. We must not 
be understood to mean for a moment, that farm-yard manure 
in not good for wheat. On the contrary, it is one of the very 
best manures at the farmer’s command, for all crops whatever, 
wheat included. Our reason for suggesting nitre instead of 
farm-yard manure iu India is, that the latter can be ill-spared 
by the peasapt, since he has uo other fuel ; and that nitre 
has a higher mammal value for wheat, aud is applied with 
more economy of time and capital. Ammonium sulphate and 
nitrate of soda are known to produce the largest yield of 
wheat, in the shortest time, and with the least amount of loss, 
and nitre we think is likely to do the same. As we purpose, | 
however, to take up the whole subject of manures in future 
issues of this journal, we pass on to the eoiftiderutiou of another 
question. 

The stock assurance of a certain class of writers concerning 
agricultural progress in ludia is, Unit the ryots have nothing 
to learn from agricultural reformers, and that even if they had, 
they are too poor to adopt a higher style of farming. Now this 
is evidently the old and vicious process of moving in a circle. 
Jfhe poverty is exaggerated, we believe, iu so far sts many 
1 "districts of Bengal are concerned, but if we allow that they 
are very poor, there is the greater reason for an attempt to j 
better their condition. Instead of being resigned to the in¬ 
efficiency of old methods, which means hunting down the strata), 
the Indian ryot should be urged to make head against it, and 
to progress* The very writers who move in this same circle, 
claim for the peasant the credit of perseverance, skill, and 
strong common sense i and justly. But we require nothing more 
from the peasantry of fcqlia, than the exercise of their strong 


common settee, perseverance, and skill. The ryot is not so poor 
that he cannot invest IU iu nitre for a bigba of his wheat 
laud, to reap twice that sum iu % few months time. Ouce made 
to understand the nature of the investment, he will know where 
to find the money. Forty years ago, English farmers knew as 
little of Hcieufcific farming as the ryot does to-day. We remem¬ 
ber well the opposition which the scientific lecturer used to 
encouuter from the practical, prejudiced, stubborn funner in 
the English counties. Where is the opposition now 1 m 

CINCHONA PLANTATION. 

Mu, John Hamilton who, from his practical experience both 
in Ceylon and Mincing-lane, ts an authority on the subject of 
Cinchona growing, has done good service to those engaged in the 
industry by the compilation of valuable statistics respecting the 
production and consumption of bark throughout the world. Iu 
a pamphlet just issued he offers some useful advice to Cinchona 
planters in Coy Urn on tin* subject of bark preparation and 
selection. He was led to embody his opinion in the form of a 
book owing to the fact that since Mr. T. C Owen's work was 
written, prices have fallen to a point that makes it a matter 
of considerable importance as to what bark should be 
harvested at all, and if harvested, whether it would not be best 
to accept whatever price is obtainable locally iu preference to 
shipping at a loss. Mr. Hamilton also discusses the subject 
whether more money might not be made out of the low-class 
bark that is constantly coining forward. When the growing of 
Cinchona was first taken in hum! :w a commercial industry, 
hmdly any attempt was made at preparation, for a simple reason, 
that there was a laflrk of experience, nor was there any necessity 
for it, for competition was brisk without it, prices were satis¬ 
factory, and the profits to the pbmtera enormous. But things 
have changed since, aud as Mr. Hamilton' observes—* The 
progress made has certainly astonished everyone ; for not only 
has Oylon become the chief cultivated bark-producing country 
in the world, as regards quantity, but she is sending into the 
Loudon markets parcel after parcel of renewed growths, with 
analyses scarcely conceived in the days of the best South 
Americau Calinuyas. Just at present the price has fallen a good 
deal below what we may expect iu the future, owing to various 
causes as unexpected as they are disheartening ; but the post* 
tiou of the article is good, ami ruen will do well to learn all they 
can to make the utmost of the fortunate prize which has fallen 
into their hands, and which is steadily tiding many on to 
renewed prosperity, especially if, as it seem* probable, the 
yearly average export of the future is not to be maintained." 

The following quotations are some of the practical hints on 
the subjects under various headings : —There jtill seams to be 
much uncertainty regarding the kind of qrjlls required by the 
trade, aud many have suffered both disappointment aud loss by 
sending home renewed quills, young papery quills, quills from 
varieties undesirable for the purpose, such as calisaya, pubescena 
and hybrid, which would only be bought otf analysis. All 
these should have been shipped in bales as stem chips. My 
impression is that it only pays to harvest as quills, original 
sucoirubra, from four-and-a-half to five years old at the 
earlier, and then only from trees of stout growth. The 
quills should be 3-fl. in leugth well assorted, and quite 
even. They should be packed in cases, and care should 
be taken that uo small pieces are jpserted to fill up 
crevices, flood officinalis quills have brought high prices, but 
l think other ways of harvesting officinalis are more profit* 
able, The tope of the trees, where the bark is naturally weak 
scarcely pays to harvest as quills, and should, therefore, be 
broken up into stem cltijp. Bfcout, clean, even, well assorted 
2-ffc. natural succirubra quills always’ command a good price, 
but they must be packed carefully to avoid getting broken, 
the more silvery the better, aud the lichen should in uo case 
be removed, as it apparently give* them a traditional value 
in the eyes of druggists. On uo account ehotild renewed barks^ 
be chipped as quills. 

«C’ALisarA.^With one or two exceptions (notably Stel- 
lextbutg and Feuraynydd) this bark is by far the most unpro¬ 
fitable kind grown in Cdytoo, and oonld with adrimfcage be 
replaced by something eiet, When harvested, it certainly 
should not be quilled. 
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w Original Shavings, if not taken from too young trees, 
seem to realise paying rates. Care should he taken to keep 
them clean and free from twigs, and parcels should not contain 
lees than 500 lb». 

** Renewed Shavings. —I have noticed parcels with this 
designation that have contained as much natural as retimed 
bark in them, in addition to twigs and extraneous matter; 
the analysis naturally corresponding with the sample. On the 
whole, however, this class of bark is better prepared than 
ftay other that comes on the market with the exception of 
renewed chips. 

" Original Chips.—I n these parcels I would suggest more 
apartment, and the winnowing out of inferior stuff, which 
lowers the analysis and does not really pay to ship. A large 
shipment of chi(>s would frequently *taud a good deal of picking 
aver before leaving the estate. 

"Renewed Chips. —In most cases the preparation of these, 
both of officinalis and succirubra, has been very good. They 
have evidently been more generally adopted than shavings in 
t^e past year, owing to coppicing l c onclude, and prices on 
tbp whole for thi* cities of bark, have been satisfactory. 

“ Root.— The price for root continually varies. When 
supplies are heavy, root is the first to fall; if supplies are 
light, root immediately rises in value. Fiue bright suocirubra 
root sells readily, and prices for this description are well 
maintained. The process of cleaning suggested in Mr. T. 0. 
Q,Wen’s work is not always carried out, viz,, 4 to wash th e 
root in running stream before taking the bark 'off/ or we 
should not hear of manufacturers giving up* buying root on 
account of the ditb. It must pay to thoroughly clean root 
hj&rk, and that is a point worthy of attention in view of the 
falling off iu supplies from Ceylon. 

41 Branch Bark and Mixings.—B oth officinalis and succirubra 
mixings, if of fair quality and in good order, ac most profit¬ 
able shipments, yet it isiu these parcels especially that the 
valueless twigs and extraneous matter arc so often fouud. 
What 1 describe as ‘ mixings’ generally contain some shavings, 
both renewed aud original, some chips, original mostly, and 
good stout branch, &e,; eliminate from these the twigs aud 
the rubbish, and you have a very useful parcel. The extra 
expense and attention to these lots would give a nett result 
considerably higher thau that obtained for most of those 
shipments at present, and would, I think, well repay both. 

« Twigs.—A t present rates it does not pay to ship succirubra 
twigs, aud growers should only harvest them for the local 
market. Officiualis aud iedgeriaua twigs could be shipped if 
it is known they contain a good analysis, but it must be borne 
in mind that a 1 per cent analysis of twigs is not equal to 
much more thau a £ per cent analysis for other barks, but let 
them ou no account be mixed iu with good bark. 

44 Lrdoeiuaka.—V fry little of this ^riety has, at present, 
come on the market. Original shavings, so far, have Bold 
better thau renewed, but, perhaps, after the first renewal the 
iinalyris may improve, && has been the case with succirubra— 
thp fourth and fifth renewal showing the best results of all. 

“ Quantity.—N o Assortment should cout&iu a less quantity 
than 500 lbs., otherwise it runs a chance of not being tested 
by the buyers. Quills,' and very fine lots of renewed barks are 
an exception to this rule. 

"Markets.— I think it will be found that careful preparation 
pf Cinchona bark will decidedly command the special notice of 
buyers towards thoflmarks where such attention is continu¬ 
ously bestowed.” 

THE DOOMRAON AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

(TB0M OCR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

DOOMRAON, February 19. 

Never before, In the memory of the oldest Inhabitant of the 
district, has Doomraon worn such a gab appearance as on the 
present occasion. Tbs Mite of the European and Native oom* 
.inonRies of Behar have com# together from distant parts, not 
frith tbs object solely of joining in a general holiday, but to realise 
for themselves the material resources of the district, and Its 
mftguctlv* capabilities. Every department of the Exhibition was 
S' complete as It eoald poseibly be, and U weald be invidious to 
t an? one for special praise* I cannot, however, pass over 


the show of vegetables and flower* without a few words of com* 
ment* They aw e Ithout exception the very best ot their kind, end 
beyond the expectation of the most sanguine in snob matter*. 
For country potatoes, Mr* Stalkart and Kurreem Bax carried off 
the 1st and 2nd.prises, respectively, Bor sweet potatoes (red), the 
Collector of British took the first prise, while the Baser Govern¬ 
ment Estate walked off with the first prize for yams, fir, Price 
and Mr. IngUe divided the price equally between them for 
tomatoes. Bsboo Runomau Pershed’s exhibition of garden peas, 
sent all the way from Cbunar, carried off the palm* For canB- ^ 
flowers, Mrs. Tweodie got the 1st prize, and Syed Fez! Imam the 
eecond. For cabbages, the subdivisions! officer of Saesersm 
took the 1st prize. The toahar*j* of Bhugwanpore and the 
Maharaja of Doomraon carried off a number Of prizes, especially 
for celery, e thrift of European vegetables, best fruits of th* season, 
a collection of foliage plants in pots, &c., do. Th# bouquet of eat 
flowers, exhibited by Cob Bey wood, was particularly good, the 
Maharaja of Doomraon following suit. For another bouquet of cat 
flowers, which was also very good, Mrs. Nolan, of Arcah, took the 
first prize, and Mrs. Tweedie the second, To the latter woe also 
awarded the first prize in floral ornaments, which required to be seen 
to be admired. 

Plod on Competition Award*. 

The following notes recorded by the judges appointed to decide 
upon the comparative merits of the various ploughs exhibited at 
the Doomraon Agricultural Exhibition, will be read with interest 
by all oonoerned with agricultural improvements. The judge* 
were Mr. W. F. Barrows, (Messrs. Burrows, Thompson end 
Mylne, zemindars of Behar, Shahabad); Mr. D. J. Mocphereoa, 
of Arrah, sod the Hon’ble Harbaus Salmi, Secretary of the B?h*r 
Landholder Association, whoso local influeuae and repute should 
obtain wide adoption of t % 'ploughs which their judgments !iv.* 
approved. 

Report, 

Doomraon, February 20, 

It had been intended to conduct, Jogjog the Doomraon Exhibition, 
ploughing matches under conditions which would put to an exact 
test all the good qualities which each plough, sent to the Exhibition, 
possessed, but it was found impracticable to proceed with the 
trials in the strict manner originally intended owing to the want 
of a sufficient number of uniform yokes of trained bullocks and 
of ploughmen accustomed to such ploughs. The judges wens, 
however, able to form an opinion of the general character of the 
work of each by setting it actually to work,but were also guided In 
their final awards by a consideration of its price, simplicity, 
repairability, adjustability to different sizes of bullocks and the 
like, and by the opinions expressed by the cultivators who were 
present and the men who actually drove the ploughs. The trials 
took place on the second and fourth days of the show on a light 
loam, locally known as bangwr, in the presence of a large concourse 
of peasants. The judges have agreed in awarding the following 
prizes ; - 

A. Prizes, for Improved Ploughs 
Jet Prize, Me, 60 . 

The KaUar, sent from the Cawnpore Government 
Form,price ... ... ... Rs. 6 

2nd Prise, Me. 25, 

Avery’s Hindustan, No. 1 (exhibited by Messrs. 

Burrows, Thompson, and Mylne, of Beheea) pride Rs, 15 

B.—Prizes, for Countbymade Ploughs, 

Ut Prize, Ms. 26* 

Gavin Jones’ KeLhtkar plough (exhibited by 
Messrs. Barrows, Thompson and Mylne) price Rs. 7 

2nd Prize, Ms. 20, 

The Saidapet Govfrnment Farm plough (exhibited 
by Messrs, Burrows, Thompson ana My hie) price Rs, 6 

It Is worthy of observation that all these ploughs were drawn ^ 
with apparent ease by a pair of wook buUocks, brought by one of 
fcb® Nosrigunge Government ryots, who asked for them to be trM 
with the ploughs, thinking that they would prove unable to draw 
them. The soil, however, as already remarked, was comparatively 
light. 

Tbs object of the matches was not to thaw the cultivators wha^S^ 
individual plough it recommended for their adoption, but to give 
them an opportunity of seeing what oan be done by the addition 
of a soil-inverting apparatus, and the kind of plough which night 
in time be modified and simplified to suit the yeqnlrement* of 
Indian husbandry* 

As two fleet prize* oangot* by vale, be assigned to the samelw* 
gtement, the first prize for oona$ry*jaede plough* has hign give* te 
tbs "ksshtkar ** instead of to the ” ksjftr>" , 
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A woodeti' V Duplex plough/' ?pe»t from the Cawupore Govern- 
meat Farm, failed »o invert the noli ae effectively as the u kaiiar,” 
and had a lees convenient form of stilt j but it had the advantage* 
which none of the rest of the solUavertiug ploughs possessed, of 
having besides the share, with Iron mould board, similar to tho 
14 kair&r,” sn ordinary moveable country share which is better 
adapted for covering the seed furrows than a soil inverting one. This 
obviates the necessity for tho cultivator’s keeping two ploughs; 
j and the price whioli is not marked on the plough is understood to 
i he only Rs, 4-4, in all. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


Thk first batoh of emigrants from Madras to British Guiana left 
Madras last week, for Demerara, by the British ship timet. 


The business of importing Australian oafrtle iu to Singapore, for 
the purpose of supplying the Settlement with good beef, Is making 
rapid progress. It will be observed that Mr. Mcleodj who is at 
present the only person engaged iu the trade, has received a further 
supply of bullocks by the jVaJa*, and is ready to fulfil all orders 
that ho may be favoured with. Mr. Osborne, " bo inaugurated this 
trade. Is at present in Australia, but it la possible he may return 
shortly with some more cattle Competition is healthy iu every 
businnss, and there is plenty of room for both of the eutei prising 
cater its. 


Some little time ago, a reference was made to certain cases in the 
Rawal Pindoe Di'ision, in whU'h owners of land had suffered 
little inconvenience end im-u hardship from the operations of tbs 
Forest Settlement. The matter has not escaped tho notice of 
Government. Inquiries have boon made, with a view to ascertain 
tug whether it would not be possible to provide expropriated 
owners with lands elsewhere, or to setaslti' 1 for thepi some portion 
of tho protected forests ; or else to *o modify tho forest arrange* 
nieutM, as to mitigate the hardships of those expropriations with’ 
ottt material injury to forest conservancy. 


The Japanese papers state that the total value of the exports 
from Yokohama lor 1884 was 21,41(1,9(11 yen, and of imports 
19,039,443 yen, making a total of 40,408,404 yen. 

The Lieutenant-Governor and Chiof Commissioner, N.-W. P., 
has directed that oil-seeds imported into the Agra Municipality 
shall be exempted from payment of octroi, with effeut fiom 1st 
April, 1885. _ 

The Ceylon Observer says that Mr. D. Mackay has just returned 
from Perak, and the reBiilfc of his explorations there, is stated to be 
the discovery of a largo and valuable deposit of tin ore in the laud 
scoured by him in conjunction with Mr. G. H. I), Ulplalustoua. 

Thv Revenue of Indian Sea and Land Customs, exc’uding the 
Salt revenue, for the first ten months of the out rent financial year, 
amounts to R». 68,58,000. For the corresponding period last year, 
the amount was H«. 81,73,000, and the deficiency shows to wlmt 
extent trade hae fallen off during tho year. 


A proposal has been lovived for a floating dock at Colombo. 
Thv conatiuction of a uorlheiH arm for the Colombo harbour Irom 
the rocks at Mulwal Point is strongly urged upou tho CVoiiial 
Government, The work is necessary to stop tho troiiou of the 
lot ashore at Mutwal, aud the wash of salt down the eoavt into the 
harbour. 


THE late Mr. I*. A. 8 Sheppard, who died of typhoid fever at 
Coimbatore at tho early age ot twenty-one, was the sou of Mr. G. F, 
Sheppard, Bombay Civil service, lie was trained at the Forest 
School, Nancy, France, aud joined the Madras Forest Department 
m November 1884, as Assistant Conservator of Forests, 3rd grade, 
and-was posted to Coimbatore, where he was very popular. 


The Official reports about Mysore are very disheartening. The 
failure of the pa*>t season's taiu is causing great soarclty of watei 
all over fclm province, ami grain ’ is selling at famine rates. 
Already laige quantities of rmji, the staple product of Mysore, aiu 
being impelled from Madras. Famine-stricken otjects from the 
ugiiimltura) districts are seen in the Bangalore streets. The heat is 
to i«g- 


M. Lauth, the superintendent of tho porcelain factory at Sovtes, 
la said to have discovered a new porcelain, which is f >r superior to 
the famous old Sevses, After ten years’ experiment and inveatiga 
timi, lie thinks he has produced a porcelain identical with that of 
China. Not only does it lend itself to artistic decoration, but it 
takes all kinds of glazes, and surpasses iu beauty the colours 
obtained iu China. 


Thkv had better look out for serious trouble at Tirana, 'hie 
forest i tiles, or rather the mode of enforcing them ou the populace, 
have very nearly maddened the aboriginal tribes. It is no use 
telling uoh people that forests are preserved fvr their own good. 
They only know that they are being deprived of what they have 
had a right to from time immemorial; and they object to bving 
kept out of their natural rights, in fact being starved to death, iu 
order that provision may be made for their jp and-children. 


IUVH 


T«« Qeyton Observer, In noticing the success of Mr. Walter 
Keess at the Royal Agricultural College at Cireucestcr, remarks ; 
•« When we were in Madras In December 1877, we had the pleasure 
of meeting Dr. Keees, a Eurasian gentleman, who by sheer Industry 
has raised himself from a humble station to be head of the Medical 
College in that town. His sons appear to be following ia his 

footsteps. We believe this is the young gentleman who was 

uoken of last year as to be the Superintendent of our Agricultural 
lollege. We hope this may be lealised.” 


.Sooth African ostriches are laving eggs so abundantly that only 
a small proportion can be hatched. One gentleman #ays that he 
had 300 eggs lying tu his camp last week. Several have been sold 
on the Graatf-Roinet maiket for culinary purposes at 9s. per dozen. 
This ought to bring pancakes, pudding and omelettes within the 
reach of all, lor cbe os, rich «h, uu the average, equal to a dozen 
ht*n’s eggs. The incubator may ho considered exploded It is 
known to have tilled, the camps with Capo chick* of impaired 
constitutions or deformed bodies; and, now that the rage for 
buying ofttrloh chicks at high price!*, irrespective of < antecedent*,* 
is past, the SncnbutCr is flt*»wcd i\v i\ ’Gtb (he old lumber. 


The SncroUry of State for India has approved of the proposal 
of tha Bombay Government to establish ft Veterinary Oolloge (u 
Bombay, at a monthly cost of R*. 1.520, of which amount Rs. 960 
and Ra. 300 wilt be paid as salaries, respectively, to tho Superin- 
' t'mdeut aud Assiitaui Superintendent. It is hoped to get the 
j Col lego and the UoapiUlattaolmd to it started and iu working order 
| by the 1st April next. The Bombay Municipal Corporation have 
been asked whether they are prepared to bear a share of the expen* 
diture required for tho maiuteuamni of the proposed College, and, if 
so, what contribution they arc willing to give. 


The total value of the foreign trade of the province of .Sind for 
tho year 1883-84 amounted to Rs. 5,21,31.319. or 34 07 per cent 
more than the previous year. In th« coasting trade, which 
| amounted to R«. 3 78,59,281, (here wftft ft'so ftn InerwH* of 18 45 
i.er cent. Thus the aggregate trade uf tlm port of ICutrauhoe during 
tho year undor report r**aohisd K* 8,99,90,600, being an increase of 
27 02 pt-r cent over that of tlm previous year. The increase iu 
met chan liao amounted to R* 16,09,009 and in treasure to 
Us. 6,05,074 The tot»l \alue of Mtores imported from foreign 
ports was Ra. 88,67«. The exports of Indian products, chiefly foocl- 
giaius and od seetls, amounted to K*. 3,53,62,485. This, it is 
g iti**factory to observe, is mi increase of over 110£ lakh 1 * of rupees 
on ilm previous year, and is duo to the pm 'ress of railways in tho 
direction of cotton, grain, and seed producing districts, and to the 
mlu’ lion of railway rains for the candage of merchandise The 
largu and iuc vscimg cypurt trade has impiovod the condition ot the 
cultivating and 1 .homing cla*»ea, and led to an increase in the 
^import ti.ido also, Tho trade with the United Kingdom showed 
an iuoicaao of 35‘87 per ouifc. 


Selections. 


CANE CRUSHING MACHINES. 

Vom K, c, O/.ANNK, Ksq., Director ot Agib'ulinre, Bombay, to 
J. Nument, E*q., Secretary to Government, Revenue Depart- 
iiieut, Bombay,—dated, Gamp Gadag, Distal Dharwar, 8th 
January 1885. * 

$ TR _A« desired in Government Resolution No. 3067, dated 

5th ioril 1884, I have the honour to report that l have earned 
ut ex pm i mental trials of sevmal cane crushing machine**. I have 
ot yet had an oppoitunity of testing the machines of tho Bbn.lgaoa 
'arm to which Mr. Robertson drew attention, but a copy of this 
eport will be sent to Mr .Stormont, who will be able to compare 
is mulls with those now recorded. 

•> | have expeiimentod with the following 

1 _Tho ordinary 2-roller wooden mill of the country, 

2 -An improved 3 roller c.nt iron mill with iron frame,. in* 

’ vented by Mr. Subrao Itaoji Ghowhau, owner of a cast-iron 

foundry in Adlvar Peth. Poona. 

3,-Ti.e .ingio .quo.’*. Bihia mill, y*»tent«<l l.y Mann. 
Thomp.0.. #..d Mylue, with two roller*, H x W . 

_The double squeeze Bihia mil), with two 4 rollois 7 <8, and 

one break roll 4^ x 8”, 

‘1 The Bihia mills wo*** sent to the Poona Show by the Bombay 
wnts, Messrs, Ewart, Uiham and On., ami wen; accompanied 
y trained hands from Whia. The prices of the mills were given 
y these men at 111 103 ami 171 rcspectivdy, but the prices 
Led in the catalogue ol the Mjid.as agenls. ior nuils w»jrsnng 
ic descriptions given, are quoted at Rs. and 160, ie pec 
vely. It may fm that Loose 1 Mod worn provided ut. steel 
inions, but a ftfenmon will bu rnjuin-d to clear up the points 
difference in quoted prints. ^ 

The Biloa mill was tried by Mr. Stormont ft »• 

u,oHcd viry ttnfavour.ibly on a *’behave that the Arm 
iiproved <m th«ir old putteni, for the «esul k s About to be exhibit- 

Vs K!;5Kr"'i, w. h.. ... ij-jjp-j.-is 

hi, latter mill Ua« for mr.« t»0o ottiaoteil anentiou. 
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extensively us*“d. It Is most'undoubtedly vastly superior to the 
wooden vh r^k, and baa to a grpafc extent superseded. it in U 
close vicinity of Poona, where the Maker# are at hand to repair 
tho iron mill. 

4, 1 hi* lir»t trial was made daring the Poona Show. 

Two nulla were worked, **#., gubrao’* awl the BiljU 2-rollar. 

For the former, two pair* of ordinary bullocks, with a driver 
for each pair, are required. Two man Led Lite machine, one Inserts 
the eime between two of the rollers, Die other receive* the Inti 
pressed cam* and pushes it hack between the middle and third 
roller. The mill' i* placed ou the ground, and t<» receive the 
expressed juice u hole is dug in tho ground iufco which a large ii<m 
IT caitheuwure receiver is placed. Tide u* covered over with 
boards aud one of the feeders site ou ; the boards. The oauo is out 
imo length* of about two-aud u-hatf to three feet, and the cut in 
made in a Blaming direction ao as to leave a pniuDui tud for 
insertion between the rollers, Itto.ik a until 15 minute* to piopiua 
500 ib*. of cant *, f aheady topped and stripped. Tide cutting is 
quite nnuecceeary for the Buna null. 

For the latter, only two oxen are used, working singly at the 
end* of levers by which motion to the machine D imparte \ Two 
drivers arc requited, but only one feudal. A* there is a comma* co 
for holding the cane inserted the feeder has rituple tune to clear 
away t e wjuiasied oauo himself. The machine bites the cans 
anil ludds it so that there is uo necessity for its being cut into 
slunt lengths. In the trial the workers of Suhrao’a mill kept the 
bullocks at » pace which they could not havts maintain ted for half 
a day, the usual jime for o *e Het of animats to work, ‘line haute 
was quite uncalled lor. Tim man iu charge ot the Hilda mill 
worked wry steadily and duiiberaudy, 

/if Silt 1 v , 

Subno's Mill. Hilda Mill. 

Time occupied to rquseze GOD itw. of 
topped aud Htrippe i cane ... <13 min. 65 min. 

Weight of pi ice extracted J'42 llw. SU8 lb«. 

Percenlags of juice to onue ... G8‘4 fil'tf 

Number ot oxen employed ... 4 2 

Number id men employed 5 5 

It must be noticed also that the juice is received from the Blhia 
mill in pots placed cm the ground easily removable, 'the lime 
occupied iu lifting out the juice irom the buih'd reoepuclo in the 
Poona mill ie considerable. Fully two men mom arc required by 
th;« lu.it r miU. 

TUi« reanlt was CiUisidcred uneatbfeotoiy by the man iu charge 
of the Itihitt mill, aud ns conridciab’o tut test whs exuded by the 
Umi it was drilled to repeat it. An iuhtndar offoied the uae oi 
his laud and cane, and to provide labour. 

The second trial wan muds after the bustle of the Show was over. 
Four mill* were used j — 

wooden country mill, worknd by two pairs of oxen 
with drivers, two feeders, and one Uelpet, The cam* 
has to be cut into short lengths. A large hole is dug, 
large enough to admit t « uvu feeder*. The bullock* 
a. signed to this mill wore the Oust cm the ground. The 
pairs assigned to tho f’uona itou mill caiue next in 
quality. Thoms given to s lie Bihia mil s were certainly 
inferior, bm ih'-y were quite good enough. 

2 —Subiao’s mill. 

_Bibia Biu^iO'BquecM mill. 

4]_Dihia double squeeze milt. 

This last on 1 y v* quo ye one buT>uk, one man to drive, and one 
feeder. lu other luspcdi it lias i.he same advantages as the 
single squeeze mi l above Ut-*cribvd. 

The trial was made v«iy c*riluHy under ample supervision, for 
I wftB assisted by of? European ami a uative gmitlemau to watch 
each mill and to weigh *>Uud dutribnte thecae, and dually to 
weigh the expensed jume. 

600tbs. ot uane, lopped aud ctnpp l and out into lengths for the 
tWO that maned unb*, were dj-tribal" d. 

item* < 7 *. 

No. 1. No. 2. No 3. No. 4. 

«... „ ... 67 rui t. 48 rum. 69 ihjh. 103 mm. 

w“Sut'Jfjui 0 . ... M}'* W“- W'* 

Percentage of juice 0,110 0 hi * - > ‘ J * * 

Number of oxen Z ■ ? * i [. 

Do. of nieu .. ... n 0 3 £ 

The pace at which the cattle walked was tested with the 
following result s~- 

W .. ... 3.J rounds per minute. 

... 3 do. do. 

v-| d*i. do. 

Do. 4 ... r 'it do. do, 

1 hftl no dynamometer oni M*or *>d to n rough method of coin* 
paring the putiei ttxpou.let 00 »*ue.i m *1. Mound that the ordi 
nary lab'iutur pulled about 6vJ«<>s,, n* 

Th^ follow mg uuni u-'» »*1 mwu w<*»o 

machine : — 

Number 1 -■ 7 m * nfi«<eu*ifi $ 4Ti lb,«. 

lm. 2 . *“ •' do. » 

l)., 8 ... 2* ' O. <!>>, lir) „ 

Dj. 4 U * l> do. 75 „ 

✓ j must note that owing to IruLe mi l hu. 1 V *■ > *■ '* p-in of the 
feedos of No. 2 mil* (SunmoV), «oin juice •' ^ i hi) hi ebao^tug 

th.e'puts On tier tthni.*, 1 th'm,'!>r, tin* "*j> .. *‘“*n *n jun-.-, 

Not. 2 nod 3 were jiln ut vqnKl , ... 

Mf. BubrnoT'lftiuisd auo'b^r trial 0 I <»'«» ^r. ■ *W*i irni hiH 1>H» 
coalil do better work than this Aftolhftt ii hi bad f' ho •■b;«a»n. 

oatie wa» aeventeen mouths oM (that oi the prumipal 
trUtPvw QU \y one year old). 1 succeeded iu having No. 4 Buda 


Number I 
Do. 2 
Do. 3 


1 by a spring hubuic**. 

>*; 1 ^vl Uj turn <'tndi 


mill (3 roller) brought to the spot, but the expert had gone. It wae 
frd by a new hand, The results were— 

Time, Jufoe. Percentage. 

Sishrao'a Mill ... ... 1)0 min. 865i 73T 

Whin 3-rulhir ... .„ J30 min. 322 64‘4 

. ► 

Iu this trial I weighed tho refuse oane, Which was found to be 
138 lbs. aud 165 lbs., re*pectively. 

| Ju th« ossa of tho Poona mill 363J lbs juice and 138 lbs 
■ rviusf < «.. f )03£ lbs. The small dhcrepmiey Was duo to not veiy 
at’mi!ate scales To theoa*e of the other mill 322 ’*bs. juice and 
165 lbs. mugasss*487 lbs. Here tbn discrepancy was too high, I 
cannot bn sure that some of fcbo oano or juice was dishonestly 
abstracted, but 1 cannot consider this trial to have b *on a fair one 
to the Hilda mill. The feeder was unaccustomed to it. f cannot he 
ucrUin that it was set properly. However the re*ult wa* favour¬ 
able to the Poona mill. 

To surn up.—The Hilda mill,as regards portability, oosfcot netting 
up, and cost of ivoiking, possesses very great advantages over the 
Fooua mill. It is c reaper, though as nutod above, the pi ices are not 
exactly known. 

As regards oonslrnotfon, the trial m>nM not prove much. 

Iu point ofjtusclianism, iln» Hilda mill shows bust. 

The ullicieuoy of the Bihia mill is as great ns. if not greater than 
that of the Poona mill. Mr. Suomi deijorvas v**ry gr«at credit, for 
his improvement. He admits that at first his rollers show-ol a 
tendency to break, hut claims that they do not now. The wooden 
chnmk is a th'ng of the past, where sugarcane-growers have Mm 
power to purchase eith.-r of the improved mills, or facilities fur 
hiring. This Utter is the almost universal practice near Poona, 

It is open to Messrs. Thompson and Mylue to introduce their 
mills into Poona, and I would throw out a hint that they would 
benefit by making Mr. tfubiao their agent, and, if hie foundry i* good 
enough, tlioir local manufacturer. The linn of Richardson and 
(Jtuddutf, in Hombay, now makes the rollers and Iron work. 'I’lds i* 
their ufttir, not mine Ido not know how far Mr. Subrao would 
approve of the idea. Mr Subran charges ft* 200 for Ida mill, bui; 
lures it for Re. 1 a day, hearing all risks. The wooden country mid 
oust* R*. 35 to Rs. 40, lasts about two years, aud is hired for 12 a*, 
ailay. 

TIIB PAPER TRADE IN LANCASHIRE. 


Tbk Information which reaohes us shsm that the strong competi¬ 
tion now going on all over the country is aff cting the paper t-ad« 
in Lancashire, but that there are signs of the struggle being 
con tinned. The Darw'n News of the 3 rd instant says;—Tin 
paper trade is a business sometimes regarded as a sort of industrial 
etyidum, subject only to slow and almost imperceptible change* 
as compared with the sudden fl ictnatious to which the cotton Dade, 
for instance, i* liable Snob itnpressions uo doubt were justifiab'o 
in times gone by, but they are uo longer applicable to this trade at 
all. It is now conducted with as much vigour and energy as any 
other trade, and ns a matter of fact, these have degenerated Into i 
competition which is as fierce and deplorable as that existing in any 
of the staple trades of the country. In grocery and parcelling 
papers ntnurally, t ier® has been a fu ther reduction of price* ; to 
some extent this haw been covered by the lower cost of the material* 
used, so tlmt the paper-maker engaged iu this hr inch is in about 
the some position a* he was a year ago. True, there is u d any¬ 
thing like the margiu fo«* him there was several years ago, but auil 
by cireful management and economising at every possible point, a 
moderate profit can still be earned It is not so with those 
engaged iu the manufacture of ordinary printing papers j there is 
not sufficient demand to keep the maohmery g >ing, and there is, 
therefore, a furious struggle t.o «et business almost irr«Hp*otiv« of 
price. Machine* y for producing this class has been CMwited at a 
rapid rate during the past few years, bemuse as this was once the 
b *st division iu the paper trad it attracted th■- attention of dpi- 
to lists who have devoted themselves to it* development, until now 
the production has altogether outrun the cmiwtunpiion There 
appears to be no relief from this state of thing* **xonpt by stoppige 
<if machinery or com dued curtailment oi production. Whether 
this will bo accomplished by mutual agreement or by the examina. 
lion of individual mills lie* hidden amongst tin* eaorots of the 
i> miitig year. It is v<***y fortunate for thw pap»»r maker that the 
niuLcruri u hich lie uses have agiio been c)ie<ijm- during the pi*t 
y,*a», Every ruductimt Iks been instantly given away in the priee 
ol pspor, nml each p !p-ir*m vker ha* liurriu I into the market with 
tin* ni>j ot oi winning a little busines* b. the reduction whjob he 
whs able to make, Tid* was a safe policy. However, during the 
Cb ling w**<*kH of the* y**a**, the trade ha* linen shtoker than u*«nl, 
nud the mills have ignored such prudent ocuridenitiou* as usually 
guide them, Hu i luvc offered aumtantUl re-luotiou* on the m um- 
hiiit*m-d nrtiobi without either having secured or bring in sight of 
any irdm-tirm in Hie on*t of making, Hpe-iking generally, the 
prn.pfjcts of llir year which we arc now entenag arc anything lmt 
i*hci" lul fie* the *oidij.ity pa iring paper-makers. Tho district of V 
rt’indi Par-ten f.tiu* Uk oenlre baa giow.t iu importance during 
th.. p y,*ai by Ml" incre^vd wright-nf pipsr it can produce, and 
i. muv / xrttcL'^iap-iWeifnl on this i«di)sUy. ^yc learu 

a). Spang V Fa par Works there hash»e-i a large evaporating 
fit lutuuwADiu ho ite eitijtcd for which . 1 . O.rril and Sons 

Inv hid tlm contract, and amiUcblmncy for which Messrs. Lloyd 
stod Mi.;.*,.,]*! Imvc hid the c uitraot. Toe chi.nHi.-y is 101 yard* iu 

. ... luii <raf. £2.01)0. Messrs. <!o‘>lt»tur*t have inhiuda 

l*n V.- cTi'ract for the liwwcn Paper Mill tjompany which ha* kept 
them wc employed, addMewr*. Shorrock are doing just a lair 
trade.—yV/wr- Mttfar'i Monthly Journal, 
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FORECAST OF THE LINSEED CHOI* OF THE HYDERABAD ASSIGNED DISTRICTS FOR 

THE SEASON 18BT85. 


Districts, 

Percentage by 

which area under 

liueoed exceeds 
(+) or falls short 
of (-) that of pre¬ 
vious year. 

Explanation. 

Estimated outturn 
in annas per 
rupee. | 

Kxasonm von Emtimatks, 

Amraoti 

ti03*2 

Cotton and jorntri crops having been 
damaged hv oxeesdve rain wore root¬ 
ed up ana linseed substituted, it 
hoing a more profitable crop. 

]3 annas. 

Unusually favourable rain for the 
crop. 

Akola ... 

+211 8 

Owing to excessive rain much of khtu if 
crops hud to be removed ; the land 
thus available was sown with linseed, 
High piice also is one of the reasons 
for tba increase. 

- n ii j 

1 

The orop is very flourishing, except iu 
Akot and Kbamgaon Taluks, where 
ft received slight injury owing lo 
rainfall in December. 

EIHchpore 

+202 

High piluo of liusced in the maikel 
also partial failure of cotton. 

10 . i 

BeasonableucM of rainfall, except the 
late rains which will cause some injury. 

Buldana 

+ 70'9 

BMatiou of crops. Cultivation of 
Hewed in the waste IaikIs m»wly 
broken up. High price of linseed. 

to „ 

Recent rainfall will probably rsduue 
the outturn of the crop to 10 
annas. 

Wuu 

+14 8 

Owing to ex essive rainfall, bind pre* 
pared for khirif was sown with 1 in- 
serd for which there is great demand. 

u „ 

i Owing to excessive and irregular 
rainfall, )e»s than an average crop is 
: anticipated. 

Basim 

+ 160*3 

Unseasonable nun for khurif crop in -1 
duued the cultivators to how liuseed 
where L-'utrtf crop wan sown Itiafc 
year, Gu-ater demand for export*, 
lion, also high pi ice iu the market. 

i 

i 

j Decrease in outturn is antiuiputisd 
! Jrnrn tho i*useasonal>iti rainfall in 
i December lust. 

i 

( 

i 


OUT-DOOR FRUIT FOR THE MILLION* 


Wk have receive! through the kindness of Colonel Waco, Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture iu the l*u»*j tb, a copy of this little 
pamphlet, which we have already teferred to iu a picvious num¬ 
ber of (.ho LvUtn Forrotrr Tho imth'iv, who-»e name is not: 
givmi, but who styles himself 41 Head Ganienftr," l»fi< cxperimuuUtl 
cm fruit culture in his own pvopeity near llibi, in Wales, for Uni 
last 20 years, having originally planted a choice and varied 
assortment of fruit fcreos, which iu throe yi-ata* time omumenAod 
hearing, and since thou has borne aomia'ly increasing crops in Hu 
most surprising and prolific manner As an example of (hi*, 
in 187f» ( “ Hoad Gardener " himself hand-picked ihtoo troon with 
the following tpaults:—Tho first, a de<a«rt poir of ex-'oluit 
flavour, nailed to a wall 7 foot high, viuhlrd 701 m uIictuMu 
pears. The second, also a pv.ir, yit-Mnl 744. an<l hi Hid 
fruit! wus of tho prose* vtug oidt-r, v <j ry brum ami solid, IU* cop 
filled tons huge baskets, enoli one a load sufficient for .in awntgo 
man to bit and carry. From the third ti i^, ah espalier appli’, of 
very moderate sixn, 700 choice ru^wU were ga* hon'd, leaving 
behind sonic seven or eight dozen Iwlow a regular mirketabJe 
standard Thus, from three young and coinpar*tivi-l\ small trees, 
no J- «* than 2,152 count of good, sound keeping F uit was g >th'»ml 1 
and as tlmra were some 25 distinct varieties i f pear trues it* tb-i 
garden-all fairly w»dl loaded, according to their respective si?*"*, 
uii i vvi-iglit ol f* uit—for instance, one of them, of no groat ru *, 
win no fkuit had easily been forced up to a pound in weight, 
yielded upwards of 400—the general crop may in some degree be 
Imagined.” 

The fruit grown consisted of choice varieti-s of Apples and Pears, 
Peaches, Apncotn, Plums, fruits of the Magnum ifoiiuin going up 
to a quarLn pound iu weight, Strawberries, Currants and (loose, 
berries, black and White Grapes, and other tender fruit were 
growu under glass with similar snows. 

Head Gardener states that whatever blight destroyed or pn- 
tufiy destroyed ihe fruit priwpooU of the neighbourhood and 
. country at large, never once affected hit trees, which his system 
rendered independent of local conditions, 

I be suieutiUe explanation Head Gardener Ogives of his auoosss 
oannot however bo entirely accepted hy ns, ami wo should recoin • 
f meud him to study Bach's Vegetable Physiology, though we fully 
believe in the practical results which will follow » c uise of treat¬ 
ment similar to his own in the culture of Mangoes, Oranges, 
St- aw berries aud Vines, and the other fruit trees and p'aats which 
tlnivc iu India. We have indeed experimented with an Orange 
tree in Dobra Duu, and obtained 10 doe«u very sweet oranges from 
it this year, whilst in former years the fruit invariably fell to the 
gjmund without ripening, 

.^r ^Head Gardener states that a fruit tree has three sets of roots— 

^ * ‘Firstly, ama s of fibres, that oluater around its stem, and are 
•olely for fruit-hearing purposes, 

“Secondly, a lot of lateral roots, which travel long distances hi 
search of fund for wood formation, and out-butane * the frmil fibre* 
which remaiu closely packed At home, the consequence being, if 
their growth be unchecked, much wood and little fruit, Hetn-e 

* Outdoor Fruit for the Million ; how to grew it in large end eon* 
Hnueuaauaotlty by simple .and inexpensive means. Fifth and authorised 
odi(S%vised afli^iftuiipteAr by Head lG etfienor. Iiondcn i F. 
Pitman. iQ, Vat«ruoStor*row t and Miehols he Co., 2$, Oxfurd*»u-eet, 1813, 
Price, Mi • 


, arises the necessity for closely pruning the wood roots, an operation 
I which restores at once supremacy to the fruit. fhrec, when much 
fruit ami little wood become the order of the day, 

41 Thirdly, the tap root, striking downwards to give stability to 
the tree against winds aud storms. Some gardeners, however, 
consider it a feeder, aud p<uue it when practicable, and to render 
it so, plant young trees upon ulab* of stone, slat* nr other hard 
material, which prevent, of coarse, the tap mot, from striking 
downwards." Hoad Gardener, however, a*t*r protracted wipe- 
riinents. has decided that pruning the tap root of fruit trees neither 
cheoki the undue growth iu a triw’a wood, or lucrea-rs its fruit 
supply, and that from its large sis*, toughness, and tendency to 
grow perpendicularly downwards, deep into clay, gravel, and other 
crude: submit, where only poor nourishment can in* obtained, that 
It'* principal or peiltapi sole object is to strength'*!* tr«*n agnust 
r winds, and that it is a great mistake to prune or m ••idlet with it. 

As regards interference wit’i thu tip rn-it, w-: uiv iudiuH.l iju ii^reo 
with Head Gardener, hut biMide* the utility of tin* Up rout as au 
auvh-ir sgaiusi Mto m*, it is evident that iu the drier part* of 
India, the great length of the tap root in the jaui (Ptogopig 
«p>C'>rra) and the sal, frequently exc«eiiugfiO foet. solely enables 
the tree t * obtain a supply of water during tue dry season, ualese 
artificially irrigate']. 

Of course in orchards whore a supply of wAer U generally 
available, this use of the tap root is uofc of suoh vital importance 
as i t the case oi forest grown trees in the Punjab Rathe, where 
the water bearing strata, during the dry season, is at a veiy great 
depth below the surface of the ground. 

The mass of fibres, wtriab Hoad Gardener calls fruit fibres, are 
j of course me'oiy rootlets bearing ordinary root fibres, aud it is 
1 evidently a great object to obtain a large mass of such fibres near 
the stem of the tree, so that manure aud waterinay be readily and 
economically supplied to them, as root fibrSLure the sole ab¬ 
sorbers of nntricneufc from the soil, 

The lateral roots, of which Head Gardener complnnta, also have 
I root fibres near their extremities, and oo their own rootlets, and 
I are really sent out by the plant in so,or oh of nourishment, and 
| wandor further the poorer ami drier the soil may ho, but these 
( lateral roots have no real power of uourisiutypthe woody growth 
I of the tree, at the expease of Its fruit. They, os well os the woody 
j tap roots, consist of conducting tissue, through which uu tritium t 
\ absorbed by the root Sores or IW-deri is conveyed to the stem, and 
| thence through the branches and twigs to the leaves and buds. 

I The fact is that, every tree in a natural state tends to form as 
; 1 *rg« a crown as possible before fruiting, and that premature injury 
of every kind to its organs#! uutritiou, suoh as a season of drought, 
root or leaf pruning, generally hastens the formation of fruit bud 
instead of foliage bads. As soon as fruit buds have been formed, 
a supply of strong manure should bo afforded to mature the fruit. 

By a libera! supply of rich manure to the rootlets near tho stem, 
these increase greatly in number and heoorne densely covered with 
root fibres, so that the plant is enabled to take up quantities of 
nourishment in the simplest manner, . x 

Fruit culture is thus seen to be au extremely artificial method of 
favoring the crop of fruit at the expense of the crown of the treqi 
which Te only allowed to develops sufficiently to hold the greater] 
possible mass of fruit the tree can be made to yield annually, aavina 
pointed out Head Gbrdaaors misconception of tho relation of s 
lateral roots aud root fibres, we will now fid low him, as regards L 
praotlool method* for securing a largo and ecu dant ac until fry] 
supply, lie root-pruned his trees every second year or so, in * 1 
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following manner A young non-bearing tree, which was .throw¬ 
ing out wood strongly, was pruned by a sharp spade thrust deeply 
Into the ground a clear foot or so from the stum. In a few years 1 
time th« lateral roots again become troublesome, when a narrow 
trench should he dug around the tree* IS inches or so from the 
stem, and the lateral roots bared atid severed, the greatest oaro 
being taken not to injure tho rootlets gad root fibres near the 
stem, 

The appreciation of the distance at which lateral roots should be 
pruned, is the only little difficulty about root pruning, but dis¬ 
tances of 3, 4, £, and 6 feet would take ttustandarda and trees of 
*oonstderab)« six*, the best phiu probably being, though Head 
Gardener docs not say so, to prune of! lateral roots at a distance 
from the stem equal to the spread of the crown of the fruit tree 
after it has been properly pruned. 

The main object of root pruning is to weaken the vegetative 
vigour of the tree, and It should be remembered, that mere 
branch pinning will not do this as we see in the ca*© of pollards, 
the orowns of which are replaced npidly by strong vigorous shoots, 
so that after we have thinned out the crown so as to admit light 
and heat to the fruit, we must reduce the area of the roots, or we 
sbsll only have been treating our fruit tree as if wo wished it to 
become a pollard. 

The best tituo for root pruning is said by Head G *r-!euer to be 
November and December, but luUau gardeners should remember 
that Oranges are frequently nob perfectly r pe till January, and 
that Loquat* hloisom at the end of the in maoouis, whilst the fruit 
does not ripen till April and May, so that the time of operating 
should be intermediate between the fruit harvest and the blossoming 
and will be at different periods of the year for different fruit 
trees. 

The method of manuring is thus given by Head Gardener, aud 
should be followed exactly : — 

** I loosen carefully and draw down the few inches of top soil 
that cover the fruit fibre spac<i, Then dress liberally with goo 1 
■olid manure, not old weather-beaten stuff with but little nourish 
inent in it, 

“ 2. Hut the tap wi( previously drawn down, mix with a spade* 
ful or so of .fresh, or modsrately fresh, lime, on the mumre. The 
tree will then be well nourished for tho winter month* aud pro 
pared for spring blooming.” 

As regards blights, Head Gardener recommends quick lime wash 
applied with a brush to the stems and large branches of fruit trees 
every third year or so, but he very rightly points out that many 
supposed causes of blight are due to tho exhaustion of the tree in 
throwing out masses of bloom, when a proper supply of food, in 
the form of niaunro, has not been given, so that starvation, and 
not'hllght or frost, is as a rule the cause of tho failure. 

As soon therefore as Head Gardener's trees showed for bloom, 
pails of dilnljil liquid manure were given occasionally, as long an 
the blooming prouess lasted, and after the fruit had set, the trees 
were supplied once a week with this liquid, this extra feeding 
enlarging the fruit, improving its flavour, aud enabling the tree* 
to crop hciviiy without exhaustion. 

The manures used were :— 

i/d. Drainings of the stable and cow-house, which should have 
pucka floors properly drained into a reservoir, mo that none of this 
valuable nriuur* may be lout. 

Sad. Fresh solid manure of any kind well mixed with witer. 

Jinf. Guano; a lew handfuls of this, well stirred up, iu u 
pailful of water, is highly nutritious aud easily managed As 
regards the labour of manuring, it was found that cue mm could 
attend to all Head G iniuer’a tireus in about two hours. 

In ludia, if solid bath room refuse be placed iu trenches, aud 
liquid refuse iu^arge yttardu, for H in -nth*, with Urn addition of 
a few handfuls of Ignu, it may be readily used for fruit culture, 
and without any unpleasant odour arising. The sweeper will 
of course supply the in mitre after the m r s/i has trenched the 
plants with a small fork so as to avoid injuring the feeding 
roots. 

Head Gardener states that—* 1 under this culturo, the trees soon 
covered themselves with fruit spurs aud buds, which in spring 
threw out masses of bloom, aud which, later on in the summer 
aud autumn, yielded masses of fruit; aud also, so vigorous did 
the trees becounM^tliat they often bloomed a second, aud even a 
third time, agjfr fruit has ripened iu favourable years from the 
seooud bloedffng. 

‘,AU fresh shoots, as the season advanced, were rigorously 
fifeai Off, leaving only a sufficiency to fill up gaps or for the 
jradnal extension of the tree, and all leaves covering the fruit were 
unfailingly remove dHte 

Kogardiug straw berries, which grow very fairly fri 'all Indian 
district* at the foot of the Himalayas, the following remarks are 
very useful; — , 

•‘The strawberry plant Is one that goes greatly to root and 
leaf in the soft friable soil of the garden, aud bears but poorly in 
consequence. This plant cannot, like a tree, be root-pruned, and 
a ibost successful method of treating lt%as the following, vi*. : - 
In a dry time, trump the plot of ground upended for the straw- 
berry bed as hard, if possible, as a beaten road. 

•* For (l) soil so burdened checks excess in root growth. 
n toy it retains moisture much lunger than loose Soil does, an 
Important consideration this for the strawberry plant, whose great 
natural want is water in abundance. 

*« (3). Woods grow both smell and slowly in hard ground, and 
erefore can be more easily kept well under. Next, line out 
e well* tramped ground in rows 2 feet apart, and in these dig 
t moderate sized holes alto 2 feet apart from eaoh other. Thsu 
f-fill thp»0 bob*® with good maunre# and next put into each 
Of them three young strawberry plants far apart from 
other es the limited space wilt permit) to form a o:ump. ihts 
finish nUafcing with the soil previously dug 9m mixed with 
i iimir%hf mif ground rtqnlred to be ooeoeioaeUy ottered 


i (a lough-WUed *pud being the , beet toot for the purpose) is that 
within tvr > or three inches immediately round each clump, as 
by sc doing riots gain air, and liquid manure is better absorbed. 
Teen, bnfore winter sets in, say, early in November, put pate 
of manure over tho said clumps* leaving the hard ground 
round them perfectly baro, This protects the pUntsa from 
: Dost, concentrates fo.nl where needed, and stops much indis¬ 
criminate waste of manure. Then iu spring give the pUnts sotno 
e | good liquid new and thou (sty once a week) until the fruit 
i. j seta. The result will he fruit rich iu colour, fine In flavour, and 
! great iu abundance. By this meth >d of cultivation, strawberry, 
plants throw out large numbers of unusually flue runners, whicl} 
mint be nippe 1 off as soou as they appear, to prevent the plaute 
from exhausting themselves, except, of course, those required for 
purposes of propagation.” ' 

Head Gardener gives several instances in which, by his treat¬ 
ment, old aud non bearing orchard* were made to yield as well 
*s his own, and lest cavillers might say that his trees were 
located in some warm, well*sheltered, good oiimatic spot, he tells 
a* that his laud is in the very heart of the Btla mountains, where 
the weather is the reverse of picked, so much so that people 
thought it too preotrioiH for the growth of fruit 

A remark of Head Gardener's regarding blight must be re¬ 
corded, it U tint “ perfectly healthy vegetation grows too fast 
aud exhales strong natural ostciiue* which render it an unfitting 
abode for a pext that only thrives by stagnation and decay; and 
that blight only fattens on a plant which has been weakened by 
being deprived of some great natural want or other.” We should 
any that blight j* induced by the decomposition of the sap due 
to the excessive formation of certain chemical ferments in the 
languishing plant. The theory of the exhalation of strong uaturel 
essences cannot be supported for a moment. 

Head Gardener gives a useful plan for growing potatoes by 
placing tho sets in row* upon the surface of the ground, and 
after scattering n little lime over th*m, covering them first with 
manure, a id then eartheuiug them over with soil. They are 
dressed with liquid mauure after a few weeks, and Head Gar¬ 
dener m/tintains that by this method, tho tubers arc properly 
nourished and protected from excessive moistuie of the a il, which 
is the usual c imu of potato* disease. 

Mead G-irdm ir dailies, but iu Him facts and science do not 
agree with him, that too much manure can be possibly given, 
as instead of gorgiug themselves with over-abundant food, as 
some animats do, plants only takas whit U actually required 
for fclmir immediate wants. In order to avoid waste of manure, 
he advocates that tho household slops should ho poured on to 
the mauure heap, and that half a forkful of solid manure mixed 
up with water in a pail an l well stirred should be used. 

Regarding branch pr icing, Head Gardener says : — 

“ The following system of branch pruning has been found by 
Head hardener to bo very easy to do, Stud wry officiive when 
done : 

** l. Clear away ail dead or diseased wood about the tree. 

11 2. Hruu« or saw off all largo aud superabundant brauch- wood, 
an each branch might to have lull play for itiolf without being 
rubbed against, and so damaged by another, 

“ 3. So piuno that brandies balance well with cadi other—for 
then a live gro ve giacsfuliy, blooms uniformly, bears better, and is 
always an object pleas uit to the h glit. 

“ 4 Pi urn* a standard bo that it bo, ai nearly as possible, hollow 
iu its riHiie, fcirtu and air can then pnuatrano its foliage, an 1 
thoroughly lipcn its fruit. Besides, the centre wood very seldom 
hoars, ami is, therefore, waste. 

“ft. Prune away all hist year’s tupem&uud tut new sboota 
—not level with their branch-wood—hut so that one or two eyes or 
buds be left on them, because these eyas or buds will by-and byo 
throw out fruit spur*, which, of course, will greatly increase the 
-crop. Now wood shoots loft for the gradual extension of the tree 
prune or atop down to eight or ton eyes. 

“Now t’ie stepping or pruning down forces branches to throw 
out additional fruit spurs, so that in time a tree becomes literally 
covered with them. Fruit then follows in great abundance. Prut e 
espaliers ami all kinds of fruit train so that their branch-wood, after 
the operation, appears to the eye rather thin than not, at over- 
mu di woo l means always but very little fruit.” 

As we h ivo said before. Head Gardener’s theory about fruit fibres 
is quite fanciful, aud the diagram* with Which the pamphlet doles 
are misleading, hut we owe him our best thauks for publishing the 
little handbook which gives the results of his experience, and the 
practical advice iu which can be followed with the best results. 

We may note here niat Mr. Ollenbach, of Dehra Dun, has grown 
oranges and ^rapits accinMug to the same system (or several , 
years, and that there were 600 Granges last year on quite a small 
tree in his garden .—Indian /'Vmufay*. 

CULTIVATION OF THIS KOLA NUT. 


To Sierra Leone, solar as we are aware, belongs the credit of 
having started the first Organised scheme for the oultlvati id of 
kola uut m a commercial scale. Pleats have been sent to OylW' * 
and guutheru India by H4r* T. .Christy, and introduced into the** 
public gardens in India and Oeyiob, and here and there private 
growers are making experiments With them, hut we feel sure that 
we *ha'l i>» within the mark if, we say that it would he imp*w< 
sible to find eo much on an acre regularly planted up with tins 
product iu either of the gantries named, There are, of course, 
obvious and sufiiuttuit reason* fof this, and also for the last that 
) Barrs Lu nin should lead tigr van, boeau-io tu* fcreo'ia in digshon* fcn 
! 6)i 1 1 of that oat any; and there’m'ahmad »a taade iwwflmgtidt 

I VVe are 

local pipers that an effort U being made to foVm a Joint fithok 
! Company t under tho tltte tf tho *“ Kola Not >lanMtig tSd 
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Crop and Weather Report. 


[For ths Win «rt>ma tbi 25th Fsbsuary, 1885.J 


General Mmmrh ,—Beta has fallen during tbo week in parts of 
Bengal and in Assam, in two districts of the Madras Presidency, in 
Coorg, in two places in the Punjab, in Nagpore, in the Central Pro- 
vinoea, and in Tavoy in British Burnish. Except in Bengal and 
Ooorg, the fall generally has been too slight to affect agricultural 
operations. /**' 

There is no change In the agricultural sity! ion in Madras, but in 
Mysore unfavourable reports are being reW 4 from the districts of 
orops withering from want of rain. In / jrg the reoent rain, if 
followed soon hy more showers, will.ourable for coffee. Rise 
threshing is completed. In Bomb^' nbi is being cut in most 
districts, and the harvest promises/ mrally good. In the Berars, 
Hyderabad, Central India Sts*^ Ajpootana the rabi promises 


well. In Manpore (Bhopawy' 
linseed, and gram crops f 
proepeots continue gener 
of the No»th-Western 
the crops have bee* 
harvest has conyr 
favourable. 

In Bengal p* 
beneficial for pi/ 
paddy which # 
dhan is 


Age has been caused to poppy, 
i. In the Punjab agricultural 
.itfflot ory, and tbie la true also 
d Oudh, though in some districts 
n blight and insects. The rabi 
■Antral Provinces, and prospects are 


/ unchanged. The late rain has been 
Mens, but has impeded the threshing of 
in several districts. Ploughing for aku 
4 in Assam, where also the gathering o! 


mustm 

Cholera v* ; districts in Madras, but is abating. Small¬ 
pox present h* ^ the Central Provinces, North-Western Pro¬ 

vinces and Oudb, aUt* Bengal. 

Prices are generally steady, exoept in three districts in the Punjab. 

Afarf™*.—General prospects fair, exoept in parte of Bellary and 
Anantapore. 

Bombay.'—Rabi harvest commenced in parts of Surat, Ahmedabad, 
and Kaladgl; in progress in other districts; scarcity of fodder aud 
drinking water continues in several talukas of the Southern Mahratta 
Country districts; cholera lU parts of 8 districts, cattle-disease 
in parts of 6, small-pox in parts of 10, and fever in parte of 15 
districts, 

Bengal.—More or less rAia fell in some of the dislriots of the Province. 
It has generally benefitted standing crops, and facilitated the plough¬ 
ing of lands for the early orops. Harvesting of rabi crops is going 
on. The late rain has impeded the threshing of paddy whfoh has 
commenced in several districts; prices of food-grains on the whole 
stationary ; cholera and small-pox are still reported, otherwise general 
health good. 


&,*W, P. tk Oudh,—No rain during the week; weather generally 
seasonable, in some places cloudy and warm; orops damaged by blight 
and insects in some districts, otherwise prospeots good ; prices steady 
. on the whole, and markets well supplied ; general health good ; a few 
esses of small-pox reported in Cawnpore and Kumaon; cattle-disease 
continues in Kumaon. * 

Health and crop prospeots good; prices rising In Hiseer, 
falling in Delhi and Feshawur, and stationary in other districts of the 
province. 

Central Prmmm ,—Weather clear and cool; prospects generally 
favourable; rabi crops being harvested; small-pox in places; cholera 
reported from Nimar and Sumbulpore ; prices steady in Nagpore. 

Britidt JBemoA.—Cholera more or less prevalent in parts of Akyab, 
Frame, Thongwa, <&d Heceada districts, but not severe; small-pox 


J|twvalont In towns of Hensada and Theyetmayo and in three town-ships 
w Meigul district; slight oattla-disease in Hanthawaddy ohd Basseiu, 
otherwise public health and health of cattle good* 


Aiww.—Mornings and nights cool; mustard being gathered; plough¬ 
ing operations for am la progress; trot rain wanted to facilitate them j 
public health fair. Mate and prospects of crepe ae last week, 

Mysore and Ctorp.—Increasing unfavourable reports reoeived from 

lk« MMi m mm wMUrtat tm «w< *» we 1 «*H» ' tm m Mjt 


falling off in oondition ; water-supply diminishing; public health fair ; 
prices show little change, 

Berar & Hyderabad, —Weather dear; cotton-picking almost com¬ 
pleted ; rabi orops in good oondition; wheat 22 and jovari 28 seers 
per rupee; threshing of hharif completed ; harvesting of rat* commenced; 
general health fair. 

Central India States .—Weather dear; prospects of rabi favourable; 
prices steady; health good. 

Jhp>oota)M.~~Weather seasonable; ortp prospeots favourable ; prices 
stationary; health good. 


Editorial Notes. 


We see that the Conservator of Forests has invited tenders 
for the purchase of the right in the Thanna district to oolleot 
mown flowers growing in all Government forests, whether 
protected or reserved, in alienated villages, iu Government 
waste lands and village sites, and in the occupied lauds of 
villages in the t)ahau, and Mohun Wada, and Bhot&pore 
t&lookas coming under” the Dahan and Kol wan settlements. 

In cases where there is a dispute as to the right of Government 
to mowra flowers, the decision of the Collector is binding. The 
contract is to run from the 6th of March to the end of the 
current year. The notification does not say how far the rights 
of the tribes, wbo have collected mowra flowers from time im¬ 
memorial, will be respected under the arrangements proposed 
These tribes earn a precarious livelihood by the produce of 
the forests, and if their rights are interfered with, the con¬ 
sequences may be lamentable not only to themselves but also 
to the employes of the contractor. It would therefore be 
desirable that matters be smoothed in the beginning to prevent 
a conflict between public and private right. 

*** 

While on this subject we may ae well mention here that 
at a meeting held the other day in the Bombay Presidency, 

Dr. Fairbank spoke about an important little scheme which he 
hoped would teud in a great measure to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of the Ahmednugger peasantry as also of the so-called 
criminal classes, the Shudraeaud Ati-Shudras. As is well 
known every district of India possesses certain communities— 
Mahurs, Manga, Bhils, Goads, and others, who apparently 
have no ostensible means of livelihood. In days gotie by 
when the Forest and Abkari laws were unknown to the people, 
and when the revenue system together wi fch WAWorking had 
no scientific btesis underlying its principles, outcasts 
of humanity barely managed to eke out a miserable Ikisfeeace. 
Now it is impossible for them to do so when fembm are unAf** 
to earn a living by the sweat of their brojL. The latter, ip a 
state of impoverishment, give up tilling hffl, and the former 
driven to desperation, have taken to lifting cattle, or des¬ 
troying them by poison for the sake of the hides. Dr. Fair- 
bank therefore proposed that, as has already been done in 
several instances, through his instrumentality, some of the 
Bombay capitalists might invest their money in Ahmednugger 
land, either buying out the owners or advancing loans at a 
reasonable rate of interest. The gentlemen present were 
favourably impressed by the idea, aud although in the begln- 
ing there would be difficulties in the way of practical success, 
yet eventually it would prove a fair speculation. In honor of o\ 
Mr. and Mrs. Birdwood who were present on the ocoasion, it 
was resolved to same the first farm opened in Ahmednugger^ 
AtfMwwdJtanh 
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Notwithstanding the efforts that are being made to pro- | ing in hie estates settlements of Reavers of Persian carpets, 
mote among the rulers an intimate knowledge of the arts and j The carpets generally known as Mirzapore carpets are, it is be- 
manufactures current among the people of India, we are yet a lieved, mostly woven on the Maharaja's estates. In addition 
Jong way behind the needs and requirements of the times, to the engraved brass-ware so well known, a great deal of not 
The collection of exhibits gent to the Calcutta Exhibition, by less artistic, but not perhaps so well known, repouas^ work in 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces, has brought brass is carried on at Benares. Silk fabrics and kink hah & were 
to notice several handicrafts which had hitherto escaped ob- mentioned last year. The exhibits of these shown at Calcutta, 
nervation, and has otherwise enlarged the previously existing both in the provincial court and in the jewel-room, evidenced 
knowlege of others with which we are unacquainted. The fol- that the trade is in a flourishing condition. Gold aud silver 
lowing resume of the art industry of the Bulandshakr District, lace may be added to this category, as amongst Benares 
by Mr. F. S. Growse, C.I.E.,wiIl be found highly interesting specialities. 

In the Bulandshakr district there are a large number of skilful *«* , 

wood carvers,chiefly iu the towns of Sikanderttbad,BulandsbftUr Musical instruments are made in many towns, Rampore, 
and Shikarpore, though others almost as good may often be Lucknow, Benares, &c., but Benares appears to be the chief seat 
found in quite small villages. The art is mostly employed upon of the industry, which admits of much ingenuity aud of artistic 
doors, door-paues, aud shop-fronts. One pair of doors (made taste. In a ritar from Lucknow, for instance, the body of the 
for the Bulandshahr Town Hall) won a prize in Calcutta ; an- instrument was formed from an ostrich egg. Though confined 
other pair is in the South Kensington Museum, aud a third has to but one or two artists, mention may be made of the beauti* 
been made for the Indian Institute at Oxford. The difficulty ful paintiugs on ivory procurable at Benares ; in calico 
in the way of creating an export trade lies in the insufficient printing, and painted and lacquered wood from the Futtehpore 
supply of properly-seasoned shkham wood. A good workman district. The exhibits came us a novelty to moat who saw them, 
gets from Ra. 10 to Ra. 16 a month. The cotton-prints of The calico printing is best seen in the ceiling cloths, which seem 
Jahangirabad are of good and varied design. They have won to be quite a speciality, as also in jajim, or floor-cloths, of a 
prizes at .Teypore and Calcutta. By natives they are chiefly used bold pattern and very effective. In lacquered and painted wood, 
as counterpanes (palang-pothes), but they will also do for table* the most attractive productions are the packs of cards, each 06 
covers, and, as now adopted, make very effective curtains. The in number, and each differently painted, minutely and 
cost of a pair of curtains, each 11 feet 6 inches by 6 feet, and delicately. 

lined with similar materials of a plainer stamp, is Its. 12. The *#* 

manufacture is confined to one family, which, however, is a nu- Pottery manufacture has made great strides at Lucknow of 
merous one. They are now executing a large order for Messrs, late years, and a veiy large variety was shown at Calcutta of 
Holme & Co., of Farringdon-road, Loudon. The muslins of glazed and unglazed, painted and plain, coloured ware. It is 
Sikandarabad are a local manufacture of long standing. The the same class of men who produce the terra-cotta groups of 
quality is fine, and the pagrie and dopatm are highly esteemed figures illustrating trades and handicrafts, and single figures 
by the rich native gentry j but the prices are too high for any representing types which fairly rivalled, and, in the opinion of 
large general sale. About 12 families are employed in the many, exceeded, in artistic exceil^ce a collection of terra-cotta 
trade. Jewur has long been noted for its cotton rugs, a blue figures of similar size which were exhibited from France. The 
design on a white ground, and for its darrie*, which are more manufacture of glazed tiles seems to be increasing and improving, 
like what is generally called a khet. Woollen rugs are now some very good Bpecitneus being sent from Lucknow, and also 
also made; of good design, medium fineness, and reasonable from Fnttehgurh and Bulandshakr. The eugraved, repouesd, 
price, a rug, fifc feet by 4 feet, costing R*. 16, The price of a and pierced brass and copper work of Lucknow has a character 
cotton rug about the same size is Rs. 8 ; a dam, 6 feet 9 inches of its own, very different to that of Benares. At the latter city 
by 3J feet, Ra. 3-8-0 or Rs. 4, according to the pattern. About all is apparently worked for Hindoo taste, while at Lucknow the 
10 men are employed. The only maker of the Khurjn pottery needs and tastes of a Mussulman community have also to be 
is a man by name 4bdul Majid, who is now also teaching his studied, leading to a distinct and different set of shapes 
brother. His special colours are peacock blue and cinnamon, and patterns. Bidri work has received accessions in the snbsti- 
Large jars of these colours combined, two feet high, are very tution of gold for silver as mounting to the black ground-work 
handsome, aud cost only Rs. 3 each, Messrs. Holme and Co.’s of metal, and when the gold is countersunk and not too thickly 
ageut was willing to take all the mau could supply ; but I laid on, the contrast is perhaps more pleasing than in the 
could not spare him any, having more orders than could bo case of silver. In some samples again the black metal forming 
executed for people here in India. The maker can turn out the ground-work has by some treatment been coloured an 
about Rb. 60 ^orth in a month, and whatever he makes is sold olive green with an effect not unploasiug. This occasional 
at once. He take# an artistic pleasure in his work, for each substitution of olive green for blaok as a groundwork may also 
successive batch is an improvement on its predecessor ; but he aow be found in Moradabad metal work, where it is perhaps 
is apparently quite indiffereut to developing a largo buai- atilJ more successful than in bidri-ware. A point brought out 
ness. at Calcutta is the existence in many districts of skilful wood? 

*#* carvers and of‘artiste in cabinet work, mustering perhaps but 

The following jed-agraphs are taken from a note by Major one or two in some districts, whose talent has been developed 
D. Pitcher on tfjCTtistic handicrafts of the united Provinces under discriminating patronage. Instances of this were found »n 
Heretoforejiiw»ampore State had been chiefly known, so far as exhibits from Aligarh, Gorukpore, Ghazipore, &c. In particular 
artprpdtfSteere concerned, as the seat of a manufacture of blue m *y mentioned a beautiful dtag<$re, the joint production of 
pottery ; but the enquiries for the Exhibition revealed two local artiste of Ghazipore. Babarunpore again ha* been 
Eiat his Highness^ a liberal patron of art, maintaining in re* hitherto better kno*u for its carving in white soft wood than 
gaJar pay aiJvwsXifes, workers in electro-plate, armourers, and for any other work ; whereas, as proved at Calcutta, carving f > 
Caahmiri artiste in painting and illumination. Embroidery in hard wood flourishes there in a manner scarcely heretofore V 
also on cotton damask, locally called khe», and weaving of khen t suspected. # # 

flourish greatly under his Highness’s patronage, and apparently ( , * , , . , 

a considerable trade exists. The excellence of the arms fashion- Dewau pottery is a glazed ware in quiet tints and patterns, 
ed here is very remarkable, as is also that of some minor steel and absurdly cheap. It is produced iu a email to’wn in the 
manufactures, such m wires for musical instruments, and lish- Bara Bauki district, As in other instances well kudwn, the 
hooks,latter equal to those of English manufacture. The potter refuses to communicate his secret even to other membewpr s 
pottery manufacture shows decided signs of improvement, and of his family ; and although he, might by application drive a 
instead of being ooufined to simple blue and white, as reported thriving trade, he continues to give a greater attention to a 
list year, other colours are now attempted with success. His patch of land, and to look on an order for his wares more as a 
k Highness the Maharaja of Benares ie likewise a patron of art, trouble than as good fortune. Bara Banki has another small 
maintains in his employ artists highly skilled in ivory industry carried on at the town of Z&idpore, in the shape of 
rtiiig, enamelling on gold, photography, fee,, besides patron!* msehanisal toys, iho wing great ingenuity, though roughly made. 
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In the town of Bulrampore and Utraula, in the Gouda district, 
Ondb, a few men carry on a trade in painting pet tra* t or the 
baskets which with the native traveller so largely take the 
place of a travelling-trunk, and which also find a considerable 
place in a native household. The designs are brightly coloured, 
representing birds, flowers, &e. ; jars, vases, &e., are also paint¬ 
ed at Utraula in flower patterns, with very pleasing and artistic 
effect, A very large trade in perfumes is carried on in many 
towns, the principal of which arc tilmzipore, Jauupore, Lucknow, 
and Kanauj. The weaving and embroidery of muslin, though 
on a much lower scale than when there wore native courts at 
Lucknow and Delhi to patronise it, is still a considerable 
udustry. In the North-Western Provinces the chief seat of the 
ndustry appears to be Sikandarabad, in the Bui and alia hr 
district, and again at Benares ; while in Oudh it flourishes in 
Lucknow, and still lives at the town of Tends, in the Fyzabad 
district, and at the town of Jais, in the Rae Bareli district. 

*** * * 

The following is a summary of the report of the crops for 
the past year with special reference to wheat and cotton issued 
by the American Department of Agriculture The year 1884 
has been one of average fruitfulness. Iu freedom from adverse 
meteorological influences of winter and early spring, so 
injurious to winter crops, it may be placed among the best iu 
its results upon grains and forage grasses. Final reports of 
condition of wheat since 1870 have not averaged higher except 
in 1877 and 1882, though it was the same in 1874, and less by 
only oue point in 1879, when the census average was thirteen 
bushels per acre. The season was leas favorable for coni, 
though the beet since 1870. The average of condition in October 
was 93, the highest of five successive years, following a scries 
of five years all above an average, or of the last ten-fifteeu years, 
very nearly twenty-six buMels per acre. The temperature of 
the season has made a somewhat eccentric record. In April 
the average of temperature of the whole country was lower than 
usual, except iu the Pacific coast region and on the Northern 
plateau. In May it was slightly higher on the Atlantic coast, 
aud a trifle lower than usual in the interior basin from Lakes 
to Gulf. It was still below an average in June in the Middle 
and Southern SfcateH, and up to or above the average in New 
England and the Central West. The average was not attained 
in July on the Atlantic coast, or by three or four degrees in the 
West, but was slightly exceeded in the Gulf States. August 
made some improvement in the great corn-growing section, 
while remaining somewhat below an average, the cotton States 
coming up nearly to an average, with such absence of rainfall or 
irregularity in its distribution as to seriously affect the erudition 
of com and cotton, and all lute maturing crops. September 
made happy amends, with a temperature somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary* over ail crop area* except those of the Pacific coast. 
It was over twelve degrees above the average iu the Eastern 
Gulf States, proving anything but a boon to that region. It 
was three or four degrees above an average in the West, and 
six degrees in the Middle States. In the more northern lati¬ 
tudes it proved an immense advantage in ripening the corn, 
saving it from another year's yield below an average. The 
unequal distribution of rainfall was a serious disadvantage iu 
many districts. Drought was much more serious iu the Ohio 
Valley than in the Missouri region, and Kansas and Nebraska 
luive gained new laurels for abundance aid reliability in crop 
production. As has been hinted above, there was a deficiency 
of heat tor early maturity' of maize in the belt of principal 
production, ami for the development of other summer crops, 
and in some district* an excess of moisture in the planting 
Henson. 

# # 

# 

The area of tflte previous wheat crop was greatly reduced by 
.^winter-killing aud substitution of other crops. The present 
breadth is therefore greater by nearly 3,000,000 acres. The 
area harvested is estimated at 39,475,885 acres, which exceeds 
that in wheat in any previous year, iu this warn try, a# well as 
any other iu the world. The report in April showed that in 
Michigan, New York, and Connecticut wheat war still protected 
by a covering of snow. Little mention of killing by winter 
alternations of temperature was made by correspondents. The 
fine appearance of drilled grain was generally attested. The j 


early.sown areas were superior to late sown iu the Middle 
Stales, Seeding in Maryland was generally late, and only the 
early sown had n good growth and miffident root development. 

I The average date of sowing in Virginia wan a few days later 
| than usual, yet a fair growth was made in the autumn, especially 
| iu the grain districts of the Shenandoah Valley and among the 
best farms df other flection*. A fair start, producing plants of 
medium vigor and promise, was made in the Carolina! and 
Georgia, aud similar conditions produced average growth in.* 
Alabama and Mississippi, In Tennessee a vigorous root growth 
wnd obtained in autumn, and tillering commenced before winter 
set iu, iu the earliest aud inoHt advanced fields. The late seed¬ 
ing was not so successful, The soil was too dry at seeding timu^ 
at many points iu Texas. In some cases the late sowings had 
the moat favorablo conditions, avoiding the dronght that sapped 
the vitality of some early growths, causing oither their entire 
destruction or great injury. The fields first seeded iu West 
Virginia were the most promising. The later breadths were 
slow iu starting, from drought and insufficient soil preparation, 
and not well fortified against the vicissitudes of winter. There 
was much mention of dry weather and slow growth in Kentucky, 
yet the development was very satisfactory on the best wheat 
soils. Drought had an adverse influence in the drier soils of 
Ohio, retarding development, so that the plants were generally 
small, yet with an appearance of health. There was great 
diversity of appearance on different soils. The lauds improved 
by systematic drainage were uniformly promising of good re¬ 
sults. The autumn was dry in Michigan, and the plants small 
when winter set in. The Indiana report* were not generally 
favorable as to early sown wheat The medium seeding more 
frequently gave better result*. The weather was too dry for 
an early start. Similar conditions prevailed in Illinois. Mitch 
of the crop had made but Little growth when winter set in, and 
winter-killing of late wheat was feared. The seeding was un¬ 
usually late, in Missouri the early growth was delayed by 
drought., but the later conditions were more favorable, and a 
fair growth was reported. 

V 

The early sown is not always the most vigorous. Conditions 
were quite favorable for vigorous growth iu Kansas. Rains 
were ample, and the groftnd was prepared better than in former 
years. On the Pacific coast the seeding was delayed by dry 
weather, but an increased area arid fine growth was ultimately 
secured by reasonable aud abundant rains. Iu May, condition 
was still reported high. Iu the more northern of the xltlantic 
coast States rain in excess, with low temperature, retarded 
growth, so that the plant was small, though healthy. In cold 
and wet soils of Pennsylvania and New Jersey growth was slow, 
while the mellow soils showed a stand rich iff promise. The 
reports from Maryland indicated high condition, except on cold 
day soils. The crop was already heading in North Carolina, 
and promising ripeness for harvest by the 10th of May. Pros¬ 
pects were generally favorable throughout the South, especially 
in Texas and Tennessee. ■ Kentucky fields were in superior 
condition. North of the Ohio, conditioiriyvas less favorable. 

In Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan condition stoSl^fifteen per cent 
below the standard. There had been some wn^er injury in 
Illinois, arid low lauds had been flooded in the sprTfig^ The 
May reports from the Pacific coast were very favorable, 
began to be observed iu Virginia, Kentuckvu$nd Indiana, 
to some extent elsewhere. The early sowq^as a rule, was most 
promising, and the drilled areas were decidedly superior to 
those sown broadcast, hi*this month the harvest was com¬ 
pleted in the northern belt of the Southern States. The condi¬ 
tion of spring wheat in^Jnne was very high, averaging 101. 
Winter wheat at the same time was reported at 93. The cool, 
moist weather had been generally favorable to healthy growth 
[ and to tillering. In July the condition of spriug wheat was 
| returned at 100, and of winter wheat at 94. 

V 

Tub average farm price of wheat it 65 cents per bushel, J 
against !U cents last December. The December price in 
thirteen years ha* previously been below $1 per bushel buj? 
five times—-in 1874,1878, 1880, 1882, and 1883. The aver 
in Nebraska is 48 cents, 49 in Kansas, 46 in Dakota, 50 J 
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Minnesota, 56 in Iowa, 62 in Missouri, 63 in Illinois, 67 in 
Indiana, 74 in Michigan, and 76 in Ohio. The average home- 
grown wheat in New England exceeds $1, In New York it is 
65 cents, in Pennsylvania 86. It is 80 cents in Virginia, and 
63 in Maryland. The price of wheat is lower than it has ever 
been reported t>y this department. It is said to be lower in 
Great Britain than any other period of the ptyaent century. 
It is a result that is perfectly natural, and that has been pre¬ 
dicted repeatedly in these reports. A eeries of crop failures 
* altogether unprecedented in Europe, stimulating production 
all over the world, could have no other outcome. These low 
prices, however, will soon reduce the area and relieve over¬ 
production. 

# # # 

The area sown in winter wheat has been somewhat rcduoed 
in nearly every State reported. The prevalence of drought 
interfered with fall sowing of wheat upon the Atlantic coast 
Lands intended for wheat could not be broken at the usual 
time on dry soils. The low prices had less influence in this 
region than in the West. In Alabama the partial destruction 
of last year's crop by frost was an additional cause of discourage¬ 
ment. Seeding was still in progress in some of the Southern 
States on the 1st of Decembtr, and it is probable that a portion 
of the deficiency has since been made np. The reduction of 
area amounts to about 8 per cent in the winter-wheat States, or 
over 2,000,000 acres. 

*#* 

The plantation price of ootton, as reported, ranges from 9 to 
9| cents per pound. It is 9 cents in Tennessee, Arkansas, and 
Texas, 91 cents in Louisiana, 9'2 cents in Georgia, 9 a 3 cents in 
the Carolines and Virginia. The occurrence of two crops in 
succession, scarcely equal to the requirements of manufacture, 
has caused a slight increase iu prices, and may produce a 
greater advanoe hereafter. 

* 

Ton following is the telegraphic synopsis of the December 
report:—The December report of the Departiileut of Agriculture 
indioatesa smaller yield than the returns of condition in 
October. The October average was 74, against 68 in 1883, 88 
in the great harvest of 1662, and 66 in the disastrous season of 
1881. The returns of condition in October and of product in 
December hare been unusually divergent this year. The first 
indicated a larger crop than last year ; the latter a product 
slightly less, or about 98 per cent. The comparative decline 
is in the States west of Alabama. The comparison with last 
year is as follows :—North Carolina, 100 > South Carolina, 107 ; 
Georgia, 101; #lorida, 103 ; Alabama, 105 ; Mississippi, 94 ; 
Louisiana, 98 ; TeAs, 89; Arkansas, 99 ; Tennessee, 101* 
Applying these percentages to 'our figures for the crop of 1883, 
they indicate a product of 398,000 bales in North Carolina* 
602,000 in South Carolina, 760,000 iu Georgia, 60,000 in Florida, 
661,000 in Alabama, 847,000 in Mississippi, 480,000 in 
Louisiana, 996,000 impTexas, 613,000 in Arkansas, and 314,000 
in Tennessee. JEW remaining territory will probably give 
about fiO^Oj^PRes. This makes an aggregate of 5,680,000 
bales/JU fym figures are provisional, and may be slightly 
by fnture returns. It is passible that the general 
^ ipointment at the outcome of the middle and top crop have 
made the DecemlSPltttumi unusually conservative, but it is 
certain that the rate of yield will be much below the average. 
It ia the experience of the department that returns of final 
product are much too low, not by a uniform percentage, for 
the local estimates are more depressed in a year of partial failure, 
than in one of good yield. The inevitable tendency of declining 
production is to depress the spirits and blast the judgment of 
the reporter. The peculiar features of the present crop history 
cause a wide discrepancy between condition iu September and 
October, and comparative product reported later. In allowing 
this depression, in such a year as this, there is a possibility 
,t figures may remain tooloW. The October returns of oondi- 
i, notwithstanding the difference in subsequent dates of 
ig frog» have in former years pointed quite closely to the 
result. In the census year the October average was 
and the crop 5,756,359 bales. 


The average of condition in October, and the commercial 
movement for four crops since 1879, bear relation as follows :~ 

Yeftra. Average, Movements. 

B'iUl. 

1880 ... ... 84 6,006,750 

1881 ... ... ... 66 6,456,048 

•882 ... ... ... NJ 6,9(0,766 

1888 ... ... ... 08 5,7)8,200 

The October average of 1884 was 74, but the failure of subse¬ 
quent fruitage was very marked, making it evident that them" 
October indications would not this year point so nearly to the 
ultimate product. It would still seem possible, however, that 
tbe crop may equal that of last year, though the December 
returns do not warrant such a conclusion, and they are given 
above, with such corrections only as former experience has shown 
to be necessary. While it is absurd to report local estimates, 
or census returns eyeu, without revision and correction, it has 
been the practice of this Bureau to give from month to month 
a fair interpretation of the returns, aud not an individual esti¬ 
mate based on them. The interested public can thus read the 
history of the crop development and disasters, aud reach a con¬ 
clusion in accord with it; aud it is very certain timt individual 
conclusions will ever be modified by personal interest, whatever 
the official figures. The quality of ootton is unusually good. 
There was little damage from rain, and a small proportion of 
stained fibre. Some correspondents declared that there was no 
cotton. Similar reports came from Georgia and Alabama, and 
substantially from those further west. The falliug off of the 
top crop—the blighting of the later bolls, aud their failure to 
mature—is almost unprecedented, according to the returns of 
correspondents. 

%* 

From a report on the rail way-borne traffic of the North- 
Western Provinces aud Oudh during the official year 1863-84, we 
find that agricultural products formed 73 per cent of the total 
exports from these provinces. It is, therefore, evident that tin* 
character of the traffic must greatly depend on the agricultural 
conditions of the countiy, a short notice of which is indispens¬ 
able for an explanation of the changes in the traffic of the year 
under report, when compared with that of the previous years. 
The seasons which principally affected the transactions in 
different staples (except cotton and sugar) were the rabi and 
JcAarif, reaped respectively about March and October, 1883. 
Cotton and sugar came into the market much later than other 
jHan/ crops, and the crop gathered in any year continues 
to be exported in pretty large quantities during the first 
quarter 6f the following year. Their traffic was therefore 
affected partly by the crop of 1882, and partly by that of 1883. 
The kharif rains of 1883 had terminated early, and by the 
time the rabi sowings came round, the moisture left iu the 
ground was barely sufficient for the proper germination of the 
seed. The prospects were gloomy except where canal irrigation 
was available ; and had it not been for the rains of January, the 
total outturn of the proviucea would have been unusually small. 
The rain which Jfell on the 9th and 10th of January 1883. 
proved very beneficial, and the heavy falls on the 25th and 
26th of the same month entirely changed the prpspects. The 
high winds which accompanied them did some damage to 
the crops which, sustained by canal irrigation, were iu many 
places most forward. Baps aud mustard suffered to some 
extent from blight generated by the cloudy weather of March, 
and linseed from frost; but the season was on the whole 
a very fair one. Kepresentiug the full crop by 100, the 
outturn of wheat and barley was from mauy districts returned 
at 100; and if the average of the whole province be taken, 
the outturn of wheat, barley, and rabi pulses may lie indica¬ 
ted by 87, 87, and 81 respectively. The kharif was characterised 
by scanty rainfall which considerably damaged the rice and 
sugarcane crops ; the outturn of millets and pulses was from 
most districts returned at less than three-quarters of the normal 
outturn ; cotton aud teel, which do not feel no much the effects 
of a comparative drought, were the only crops which approach¬ 
ed to a fair average. 

# # # 

Or the food-grains the prices of rice alone during 1683-84 
show a rise over thosa of 1882-83, owing to the crop having 
been a very abort one »u these provinces and in Bengal The 
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price of wheat did not rise in the fact of a very large export 
daring the year. This was due to the excellent crop of 1663. 
The prices of linseed and rapeseed were higher owing to the 
Injury they had received from frost and blight. The price 
of ghee was higher, due to the early cessation of the autumn 
rains which bad reduced the supply of fodder in the tracts 
bordering on the Jumna, where most of the ghee is produced. 
The prices of cotton and sugar were affected more by the 
crops of 1862 which amply fed the market during the first 
three-quarters of the year. ^ ^ 

* The exports and imports both exhibit a considerable increase 
over those of the previous three years, Compared with the 
figures of the preceding year, the exports show an increase 
of 88 lakhs of mannds and 86 lakhs of rupees, which is mostly 
due to larger exports in cotton, wheat, other grains, coal, and 
railway materials. Imports exhibit an increase of over 17 lakhs 
of maunds and 122 lakhs of rupees, due chiefly to larger 
imports in cotton goods, iron, coal, and railway materials. 

*** 

Notwithstanding the opening of the Rajpootana-Mulwa 
Railway which has brought Bombay into much closer connec¬ 
tion with the we stem half of these provinces, Calcutta easily 
maintains its lead. Judging by the value, it received con¬ 
siderably more than half the total exports sent out from the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh (luring the year under 
report, abd supplied over 45 per cent of the total imports 
received by the united Provinces. Bombay received i) per 
cent of the total expoiteaud supplied about 12 per cent of 
the total imports. The traffic with the neighbouring provinces 
amounted to nearly 40 per cent of the total traffic during the 

### 

In the trade of Cawnporo the imports of wheat and oilseeds 
from places inside the provinces show a steady decline. This is 
probably owing to the produce of Oudh, which formerly used to 
find an outlet at Cawnporo, being diverted to Benares. The 
exports of wheat to the ports have accordingly declined in the 
face of the very considerable general 'increase from all parts of 
the united Provinces. That the exports of oilseeds have not 
shown a decrease is simply due to larger supplies from Bundel- 
kbundby road. Oawnpore would appear to be losing its 
ground as a collecting centre for the produce of Oudh ; but even 
in its present stage its total traffic amounts to nearly ’ one- 
fourth of the total traffic of the united Provinces, and is almost 
equal to the traffic of Agra and Delhi taken together, if we 
exclude the quantity of coal and railway materials which Agra 
received from Bengal for transmission to the Itajpootana line, 
and which should, properly speaking, be credited to Itajpootana, 

In cotton the e xporta of 1884 exceeded those of 1883 by 
nearly 2| lakhs of maunds. The whole of this increase was due 
to the crop $rod uced in 1883, which arrived in the market iu 
the third quarter of the year under report. 

1888-84. 1882-83. 

Mds. Md& 

Exports in the first two quarters ... 2,66,«19 2,58,842 

Bitto last ditto ... 13,69,980 11,42,862 

, More than 56 per cent of the total exports were taken by 
Calcutta, about 30 per cent by Bombay^ami a little over 8 per 
cent by Bengal. The Punjab and Southern India also took 
comparatively large quantities dlring the year ; most of the 
cotton sent to Southerp India was taken by Ahmedabad for 
c ons umption in its mills. The exports were almost entirely 
from the Meerut, Agra, and Allahabad blocks, which are the 
largest cotton-producing divisions of the North-Western 
Provinces. 

V 

T 

Tan sweetening power of sugar made from cane, m compared 
with that made from beet-root, M a question upon which dif¬ 
ferent opinions exist Borne say that it takes 1| lbs. of beet 
sugar to produce that sweetness obtained from 1 lb. of pure 
cane sugar. Others, that it takes Ji lbs. of beet to equal 1 lb. 
of cane. Whichever it is, the difference is an important one, 
and one which our West India Committee would do well to 
have put to a practical test—say, by inducing one of the large 
Institutions, such as Eton, Harrow, or Rugby, where sugar is 


used ad libitum, to use cane sugar for three months and then 
three months of beet. If the result in the consumption sup¬ 
ported the opinions above mentioned, to have it published hi 
all our papers, and » copy sent to every grocer throughout the 
three kingdoms. If this could be done, and the difference 
between cane and beet sugar, here stated,be clearly demonstrat¬ 
ed, it would do more to bring about a healthy public opinion 
in favour of our own cane-grown sugars, than all the. depute 
tions to Lord Granville, Lord Derby, and all the Anti-Bounty 
public meetings put together. > 

V w 

The following is a summary of Messrs. William, 
James, and Henry Thomson's fortnightly circular ‘.—Upwards 
of 46,000 packages of tea have been brought Jo market 
during the past fortnight, 1)00 of these being Ceylon 
tea, and 1,500 packages second-hand and reprinted 
parcels. A less active business in the country, and the large 
supplies at the moment available, have checked anything like 
speculative buying ; but upon the whole the dealers have been 
encouraged to operate by the heavy deliveries, and the rapidity 
with which the crop is being disposed of, and there has been 
sufficient competition to cause prices slowly aud gradually to 
harden for all but the commonest kinds of tea. Demand an 
before has been strongest for fine qualities, but latterly moro 
attention lias been paid to grades between 9d. to 1 b., and to 
showy Pekoes and Broken Pekoes, between Is. and Is. 3tfc, 
which now appear relatively cheap ; and prices for these have 
improved a little. The superior quality of the later manufacture, 
already referred to, becomes more dearly marked as the season 
progresses, and supplies now coming to market afford a better 
selection than for some time past. The deliveries of Indian 
and Ceylon, during January, were 0,439,0001bs. as compared 
with 5,605,OOOlbs, last year ; the total delivery for the month 
being 1 million lb. heavier. .The question whether the current 
season’s supplies will suffice to meet our requirements, at the 
rate of consumption now reached, is attracting some attention. 
On page 3 will bo found figures showing the position, based 
upon the actual shipments to 3lst January (50 j million lb.)— , 
The result shows the visible supply to be lj million lb. less 
than last year ; assuming, therefore, that the increase in con¬ 
sumption is maintained, stocks will be reduoed to a lower point 
than usual—perhaps to less than two months 1 consumption- 
before the autumn supplies are received. It will be remember¬ 
ed that last season London weights were more than 2 million 
lb. above Calcutta j this season, however, so far, we find no ap- 
preci able difference. The Just ilia (b) lost, carried 500,0001be. 

V 

On the 6th ultimo. Captain B. D. Plummer, referring 
to the Mysore Gold killing Company, reported Mining 
Operations.—Last month the following fork was done under¬ 
ground at thiamine Taylor’s shafc, sinking below the 173, 
was sunk 5 ft 9 in., tho lode has a greater underlie than the 
shaft. The part we carried was composed of hard dolcrite, 
with strings of quartz, worth about 1 os. of gold per ton. We 
are now in hand putting in timber, and, to do this properly 
we have to cut down some part of^ho lode. I shall be able Us 
give an idea what it is like -next vhjek, , The north end at the 
bottom of Taylof’s shaft was driven S*5k 10 in. The lode 2s 
4 ft. wide ; all the work was soraewaS^^mpeded by 
defection of the underground coolies in the ear?W »wfotft 
month. The south end, at the bottom of Taylor’I^g ' 
driven fi ft 3 in. ; but the of the nwntSJus! 

taken up in cutting into the west ride (where the lode 
shifted to). There is a fine lode 4 ft. wide. The lode in 
bottom of the mine continues to look promising, and, tho 
the speed appearo to be slow, we are doing our utmost. J 
unable to surest any improvement, except we get 
European miners. We commenced work below the? 

March last, and, in addition to sinking the shaft G9 i 
we have put in pit*work, cleaned out the old workii 
secured them. Though it is slow, yet when, we / 
the nature of the rock, and the men we 
work with, it is satisfactory. The north end 
lode has been driven 13 ft, 4 in. The lode t 
there 2a a good.wa11, but l am now unable^ to repos 
pibvement, though I think it eufficiently imporV 
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With the driving. No. 1 rise iu the back of this level has been 
pit up 14 ft, 0 in. ; the lode is 4 ft. vide. No. 2 rise has been 
put up 30 ft 5 in. ; the lode is 1J ft wide. The 130 north end 
m each lode was driven in the month 42 ft. 10 in. There is no 
lode at present, but the old workings are wide, and extend from 
bottom to top of the level. The cross-cut south of the shafts 
from east to vest lode in the 173 has been completed. We have 
itarted a winze, and it has been suuk 6 ft. ; the lode is 12 in. 
vide, of good-looking quartz. I have sot an end to be driven 
south of the cross-cut on the west lode. Afte^ it has 
‘been driven 10 or 12 fins., I intend to open on the lode, and 
sifck a winze, if the water will permit. 

V 

A Resolution of the British Burmah Government on the 
Report on Settlement Operations in the Tharrawariy and Prowe 
districts, season 1881, contains some highly Interesting notes on 
the condition and prospects of the people inhabiting them. The 
rainfall and soil of different parts of this tract ere diverse. In 
the south the mean annual rainfall is 93 inches about Sany we ; 
iu the north at Promo, between the towns of Mah&bhaman and 
Bhwedaung, the mean annual rainfall is 53 inches. Xu the 
south we have the rich deep soil of the delta ; in the north the 
soil is lighter aud shallower, and the country is cut up by 
late rite hills and ridges. In the north of the tract villages are 
larger, population is denser, cultivable wasto is rarer, and hold¬ 
ings are smaller than iu the aputli. Very little of the cultivated 
laud is subject to inundation, but in the northern circles the 
rice often suffers from drought, though anythiug like complete 
failure of the rice crop has not been known within living 
memory, even in the drier jparts of the Promo district. The 
distinctive characteristics of the north aud south^arts of the 
settlement tract shade off, and disappear near the Kautha 
stream and Pauugde, which are about the middle of the tract. 
The average area of a cultivator's holding ranges from 4*2 acres 
iu the south to V? acres iu the north. In the circles of Proms 
cultivators mostly earn a part of their living by plying with their 
carts, by cutch-boiling, by fishing, by sugar-boiling, or by silk- 
growing. Though their holdings are small and their soil Is less 
fertile, yet the cultivators in the northern circles are apparently 
l& well off as in the southern circles. Throughout the whole 
tract, cases of u hopeless indebtedness ” are said to be few. 
Substantial pagodas, monasteries, rest-houses, and other works 
of merit,—such as Barmans usually construct out of their 
savings,—are “ very plentiful ” iu the Prome district. The 
landless classes, who constitute about one-fifth of the population, 
are in a less prosperous condition than the cultivators. Whore 
holdings are small, sub-tenants are naturally few, and are found 
chiefly on fields owned by widows, or minors, or other persons 
unable to work. Altogether 7,527 acres, or 3*5 per cent of the 
cultivated land, were held by tenants, who pay on the average 
about Rs. 3-4-0 per aeft fupland revenue and rent. Tins pay' 
ment is nearly treble the present laud revenue rate. The sell¬ 
ing price ofWnd ranges from Rs. 16 to Its. 33 per' acre, being 
highest in the northern tracts, where the area of waste available 
for rice cultivation is smallest. These rates are higher than 
have been found iu the more fertile tracts of the della, 
rttare the area of oultivabltf’Vaste is still considerable. The 
density of the populatip^ranges from 310 to 394 per square 
jnile in the aevoraltadtfehips ; this rate is computed in the open 
jnptry, oxcluariS^of hill and forest. The majority of the 
rfcolturists. Means of communication by road, 
^j^gfriver are gcmtLand. ^the traefc sends its surplus 
it»ce southwards to TOTgoon and northwards towards 
udalay. 

Sph* last revision of the settlement rates took place in 1867, 
k vju rates as then settled ranged from, Rs. >8-0 to 8 annas 
During the past 16 years the cultivated area has 
M from 122,413 to 166,871 acres, and the total revenue 
r U on the cultivated land has risen from Rs. 1,46,326 to 
44,542* The average incidence of the land revenue do- 
W1883 Was Rs. 1*43 per cultivated acre according to the 
* ^measurements, and Rs. 115 per acre according to the 
Bled Itf the cadastral survey. The revenue has 
rs past been collected with very little coercion of, 
^ent to, the people. The cadastral* survey showed 


the cultivated area to be 207,388 acres as compared with 
166,871, according to the latest measurements by thugyis. The 
discrepancy between the survey and the thugyis’ areas ranged 
from 44 per cent in comparatively new lands of Tbarraw&ddy 
to 20 per cent in older villages of Prome. The result of cutting 
the rice crops on 142 patches of land in the Tharrawoddy and 
Pauugde townships gave an average yield of— 

42 baskets p*r acre on ... ... I olass sods. 

30 baskets per acre on ... ... II olass soils. 

19 boskets per acre an ... ... IU class soils. 

These rates are Home what below the average yields ascertained 
in the southern townships of Tharrawaddy. No crop-cutNtog 
was done in the Bhwedaung and M alia th run an township. Tho 
average prices obtained by the Prome cultivators for thsir 
poddy during the p£st five years have been higher ' than the 
Tharrawaddy prices by reason of demands for the Mandalay 
market. Owing to the greater density of population and to the 
scarcity of cultivable waste, wages are lower and the cost of 
cultivation is smaller per acre than in tracts nearer the delta. 
Though the cultivator has been getting higher prices for his 
paddy during the last few years, he has not—so the Settlement 
Officer reports—to pay any more for the salt, tobacco, fish, and 
other necessaries which be consumes. 

*** 

The Settlement Officers proposed rates, when applied to the 
land, yield an increase of Rs. 53,700, or 29 per cent on the 
rice lands, and of Rs. 2,319, or 16 per ceut on the garden lands. 
In some large kwitis (village areas) the proposal new demand 
is more than double tho present revenue. The incidence of the 
present aud the proposed .assessments on the new or cadastral 
survey areas is as follows 

ft*. 

Old or present a^essment, with oogs 1*15 pur aero of cultivated land. 
Now or proposed assessment, with coss,.. 1*36 per acre of cultivated land. 

These rates are low compared with tl0prevailing rate* in the 
delta districts. But it has to be remembered that the cultiva¬ 
tor has to pay out of the profits of his farm, or out of his 
i other earning, not only the land* revenue but also the capitation 
tax. The latter impost, at Rs. 5 per family, falls lightly on an 
average holding of 36 acres in tho delta districts ; but it faU& 
,very differently on an average holding of 16 acres in SUwe- 
duug, or 1*3 acres in Mahathaman. Tho owners of these 
small holdings cannot live wholly, perhaps many of them do 
not live mainly, by their land. Probably the proposed assess¬ 
ments could and would be paid. But the smallness of the 
holdings, and the consequent inability of the cultivators to 
live by the proceeds of their lands, must be factors in deciduig 
whether or no large increase can properly be mado iu the land 
revenue demand. 

PERUVIAN GUANO. 

Wtt had occasion tho other day to refer to the Peruvian 
guano, aud to remark on its utility as a manure. # The subject 
has attracted some degree of attention at home, and we are glad 
to find that the matter has been taken up by a competent man, 
like Mr. Church, for many years Professor of Chemistry at tho 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. In raw Peruvian 
guano, as we said, although it consists chiefly of the excrement 
and urine of marine birds, there is a very fair mixture of the 
altered remains of their dead bodies, and of the bodies of other 
animals. There has been a chemical change in these matters, 
and they form a nearly uniform mixture*, which loses ‘ 

its value In those parts of South America a^tl 

painless. Now the worth may be accept¬ 

ed a* a fact, when we cothV to know' that many preparations 
offered to farmers are oklled by that name, to which they hive 
no right. Owing to adulteration, these things possess little Or 
no power to increase the yield of the land, while those which 
are capable of improving the crop ere generally defective. It 
is for this reason alone, that no artificial og mixed manures, yet 
invented, have been able to take the placed! raw Peruvian 
guano, It will best be apparent when we consider Whatlg 
needed in a manure, and what ard the distinctive features of 
the guano, in comparison with Its substitutes and imitaUctts. 
In the first place, manure is used because agriculture makes 
much more severe demands updu the soil than nature. ; tn 
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agriculture, instead of res taring what is drawn from the soil, or 
what the plant takes in from the atmosphere, the farmer 
removes from the land altogether, iu the# crops, and cattle, and 
dairy produce which he sells, large quantities of the most valu¬ 
able substances, such as nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium* 
But this is not all, nor is it the only reason why agriculture 
must restore by art the losses of the soil The farmer extorts 
from the land more than it can yield in the natural course of 
events j he insists upon thirty bushels of wheat where nature 
v would give but fifteen. There is so much extra productive 
{lower required iu the land that this demand must bo met by 
giving more food to the plan t, and food of the right sort 
Besides this, the farmer is more exacting, and instead of allowing 
wild plants and weeds to grow, he dictates to the soil what kinds 
of plant it must support for his profi t And be will persist in 
growing the same succession of plants every four or five years. 
Now, iu order to succeed in procuring these artificial results, 
the agriculturist must feed his land not only in a liberal 
manner but with skill, Farm-yard manure is good, but cannot 
always be got, and when used too freely i# large quantities, year 
after year, leaves in the ground an immense quantity of unused 
nourishment ; it must therefore be supplemented by other 
manures, and this want is supplied by rjlw guano. Now the 
question which naturally suggests itself is, “ Why cannot the 
farmer get what be Wants in artificial manures and mixtures V 
The three chief materials which he wants to feed his orops, 
are nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium, and these may be 
bought most cheaply in nitrate of soda, coprolites, and kainite. 
Why then cannot these things be so mixed up with other 
materials necessary to make up their deficiencies as to become 
an artificial guano, for all purposes identical with that pro* 
duced in Peru 4 { We will let the Professor answer the question 
himself. He says “ Surely ^ch a mixture will analyst as mil 
as guano l—so much nitrogen, so much phosphorus, so much 
potassium—and it will cost less. “ But the weakness of this 
argument lies in the fact, that such artificial manures do not 
really present those necessary elements of plant food in the 
same forms as those which are found in guano. Moreover, 
they do not contain so large a variety of such compounds, nor 
are they associated with the same substances—substances of 
little direct use, it may be, to plants, bub serving important 
indirect purposes. And, we may add, the mechanical or 
physical state of these artificial manures usually differs much 
from that of guano. 

Our next argument iu favor of guano is offered with some 
reserve, not because we suspect its soundness, but because it 
may easily be pushed too far. We have uo unreasoning pro- 
judice iu favour of natural manures as against artificial, but we 
must give due weight to tho fact that, ih the perpetual circula¬ 
tion of matter which goes on iu the world, the mineral kingdom 
sustains the vegetable, and the vegetable the animal And we 
know, too, that animals during their life and after their deat h 
yield various matters, which, both iu their chemical composition 
and their mechanical state, are particularly well fitted, as they 
gradually return to what may be called a mineral condition, 
to nourish plants. Briefly, the earth feeds the plant, the plant 
feeds the animal, the animal feeds the soil. Compared with the 
immense quantity of matter in the crust of the earth, this 
matter iu circulation between the three kingdoms of nature, is 
a mere trifle, but then it is going its rjguiar rouud. and 
doing its proper work, for Which it is perfectly adapted 
-Jin every way. Further, some of this matter In circulation, i 
^including much valuable nitrogen and phosphorus, is every 
moment droppiug out of circulation and is lost to agriculture, 
being carried into the rivers, aud by the rivers to the sea. And 
so it is a fortunate circumstance that we are able by such a 
manure os guauog produced mainly by sea+birds which feed on 
sea-fish, to reclaim from the ocean a part of the lost treasures 
* of the land. 

And now we must hasten on to say something definite about 
the properties and composition of guano itself. Let it be 
granted that we are cKsaUng with an average quality, yielding, 
on analysis, fair proportions of nitrogen (expressed aa ammouia), 
of phosphorus (expressed in the form of pure bone earth), 6f 
potash, and of so-called ‘'organic matter.” But the figures of an 
analysis do not suffice to explain the whole story of the efficacy 


US 

of this manure. How is it that for centuries gnauo alone hag 
maintained the otherwise barren sauds of these South American 
shores iu a state of admirable fertility 1 We attribute thiff 
result, and similar results in other countries, not merely to the 
richness of this manure in plant food, but also to its very com* 
plex composition aud its remarkable mechanical stale. Thu 
soft light powder is not so fine as to be washed away through 
the soil, nor so coarse as to remain without becomiug comrnin- 
gled with the earth. Its power of taking up and holding water 
allows those chemical changes to take place in it, without which 
its full power of nourishing the crop couldwiot bo developed* 
It is ever giving out carbonic acid gas, which makes the bone# 
earth of the manure dissolve, and so brings it into the state m 
which it can enter the roots. And, above all, ito nitrogen and' 
phosphorus exbl in several forms, some at once ready for tho 
uae*of plants, some soon becoming available, arid the others 
being brought into activity later on. Thus, an average sample 
of guano just analysed contained nitrogen in at least six 
different forms—namely, nitrates, nitrites, ammonia salts, aria 
acid, guanine, aud a substance more complex th&n any of those* 
These several tilings become ready for the use of the growing 
crop in the order we have named, at each stage of the plants 
growth something being prepared for it. This important pro* 
perty of raw guano may be illustrated by many familiar 
examples. Take one—the case of a sprouting wheat-grain. The 
embryo, germ, or chit, is there associated with au abundance of 
mammal elements—nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium* 
Compounds containing these elements are crowded within and 
around the parte where growth begins, to an extent three times 
as great as that in which they exist in the other parts of tha 
grain. But they are not all at once ready for use, nor does each 
occur iu but one form or condition. Step by step, as the sub¬ 
stance of the sprouting grain decays, these nutritive matters 
become free aud suffer change, yielding a variety of compound® 
each serving some useful purpose. Much in the same 
way, the plant finds in guatio materials which can bo 
turned to account exactly when they are needed. For • 
this reason attempts to use nitrate of so la, or sulphate of 
ammonia, in place of the nitrogen compounds of raw guano, do 
not fully succeed in actual farming practice. The influence of 
the manure is at once too in (case aud too fugitive. While if 
acts, it acts too strongly, and afterward^, when we want its help 
wc find that it has all been washed away. Sulphate of ammo* 
uia, though retained in tho soil longer than nitrate of soda, ha® 
the same defects. As with the nitrogen, so with tho phosphorus ; 
there are present iu raw guano phosphates of ammonia, of 
potash, of magnesia, and of lime, which, like the above-named 
nitrogen compounds, come into use one after another, feeding 
the crop step by step as it ueeda help, and yet being kept about 
the roots till required. It should be added^ier? that so great 
is the solubility of the more valuable parts of raw guano that 
mere rain water will at least extract 80 parts out of every 
100 parts of its nitrogen, and nearly 50 out of every 100 of its 
phosphorus, even the undiasolved residues of these two things 
finally becoming themselves soluble, and therefore useful, as tha 
guano changes in the soil This should Upborne in mind in 
connection with tho use of strong chemicals, W^oil of vitriol 
to make guano more soluble. This treatment nof&bampoiiw 
its admirable mechanical texture, but breaks up tl 
numerous ami peculiar compounds upon which the pwgm 
action of guano depends, reducing ** <j|Mg3|pneftaure *■ 

1 uenmimi-plaee Iml of mu ordinary artificial manure. 

It would, however, be unreasonable to argue that there a 
no circumstances ih which the addition of other substances to 
guano, or its chemical treatment, may be advisable, For fixing 
the ammonia of those guanos which are so rich in that ingre* 
dieut, or are so constituted as to lose an appreciable amount off 
it, by ordinary exposure during transit or unavoidable storage, 
the prooesa of " dissolving,’* or “ sulphating ” possesses uamis* 
takoble value. When, too, we have to deal with hard and 
intractable guanos of the phoaphatic class, their con version 
into a peculiarly effective form of superphosphate is clearly 
desirable. The treatment of guano with sulphuric aciS 
was patented by Dr* ItlchalrdsoD, of Newcastle, so long ago, 
It has donegooft service, but it always involves # 
large addition of uon- manorial matter—about 1 ion of acid to 
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5 tons of guano is usually empolyed. Not infrequently the 
addition does not stop here, for sawdust, peat, and other useless 
substances too often follow in the wake of the oil of vitriol. 
Now-a-daysthe introduction of sulphate of ammonia is required 
in order to bring up the treated guano to the guaranteed 
Strength. When raw guanos contained nitrogen equal, not to 
Q or 9 per cent of ammomia as at present, but to 13, and 
occasionally even much higher proportions, then some method 
for preventing the escape of that constituent was often needed. 
An instance of thjp was furnished by a Peruvian guano im* 
ported in 1865, which lost by mere keeping for a few months in 
a corked bottle 9} per cent of ammonia, the total originally pre¬ 
sent having been nearly 21. 


COORG. 


Is the last administration report of Coorg, we find that the 
extent of land under food-grains remained stationary. Seventy- 
three thousand aud twenty-one acres have been cultivated with 
yiee, and 1,433 acres with dry crop, or C acres less thau in the 
previous year. The most important, although not now the most 
paying, industry in the province is that of coffee-planting. 
There are 218 coffee estates owned by Europeans and 44,428 by 
natives, covering a total area of 74,074 acres. The area of the 
land hold by the former is 38,213 acres on an assessment of 
Bs. 69,398, and by the latter 35,861 acres on an assessment of 
Rs. 65,892. Besides these, coffee to a large extent ia grown on 
the bani (uplands attached to rice fields), the extent of which is 
roughly calculated at 13,000 acres. The average size of each 
coffee plantation held by Europeans is 185 acres and by natives 
8 acres. The number of persons resident on European coffee 
estates and large native estates is 26,893, according to the 
last census, taken on the 17th February 188L but this 
number is augmented by about 20,000 during ' e pick sg 
aeaaou which closes in January. Of the whole area of laud under 
coffee cultivation, 41,600 acres are said to be in full bearing. 
Owing to the heavy crop picked the outturns, estimated 
at 2 ewte. the acre on native, and 4 cwl. ou European 
estates, come go about 5,109 tons, being almost the double 
of the pluvious year. Calculating the average cost of 
cultivation at Rs, 100 per acre on European estates and 
Be. 40 on native, each cwt. of coffee cost ou an average 
Be. 23 to produce. The cost of cultivation,, at the rates per 
aero assumed above, comes to nearly twenty-nine lakhs of 
rupees. Of this not less than 60 per cent may be estimated as 
having been the price of labor. The value of coffee produced, 
taking the selling price to be on the average Rs« 25 per cwt. on 
the spot, com<?to ^S. 25,54,000. 

An agricultural farm has not yet been established in Coorg, 
but efforts were made during the year to improve products by 
the introduction of fresh seed. A fine? quality of rice, which 
Was obtained from Alur, has been cultivated by the ryots 
Buccessfully, and another variety known as the jira, has been 
Obtained from Ca#(fta, and will be tried this y$ar, 
UnfortunaUlfmost of the wheat received from Cawnpore 
failed tojgplEinate ; while that obtained from the adjoining 
.assan in Mysore, though it gave every promise of 
in the Nanjarajpatna Taluk, was damaged completely 
two very altogether unexpected downpours of 

sain in the mo3«WSSc«tthor, which ruined at the same time 
$h* ordinary Bengal-gram crop grown by the ryots. 

The potatoes, carrots, Bellary onions, squashes, diffused, 
Japan, French and broad beans, supplied to the market 
gardeners, rotted away iu most taluks from the same cause, and 
partly from want of care, but they succeeded fairly in others. 
Sheir cultivation was introduced from Hassao, where they were 
first raised several years ago from seed distributed by the 
present Commissioner of Coorg. 

Tobacco seed from Dindigui and Coimbatore, of the variety 
from which Trichiuopoly cheroots are made, succeeded in the 
Nanjarajpatna and Yelsavirshime taluks. 

A good variety of ginger introduced from Sbernad in 

r abaf is thriving well in most taluks. The introduction of 
pepper vine from Malabar proved a failure from the cuttings 
fiKving rotted iu transit. 


| For the first time for several yearn past, the planters ex* 
perienced great difficulty in procuring a sufficiency Of labor for 
plantation work. The Mysore coolies were late iu ooming in, 
and, when the batches did arrive, they were leas than half the 
number for whom advances had been made. The causes 
assigned were the abundance of the crops which had caused a 
fall in prices of food grains, and the demand for labour ou the 
Bangalore-Tumkoor line of Railway which was under construe* 
tion. Some of the estates suffered from the weeds not having; 
been removed iu time, while in other cases the managers and 
proprietors were saved from heavy loss only by the Itrenuous 
efforts which they made to import labour from the Tamil country 
near Salem, and by employing the costly but valuable labour 
I from the Western Coast. Owing probably to questions affecting 
the tenur* of laud ir Malabar, the numbers of coolies, ohiefiy 
Moplae, who were attracted from that part of the country, were 
unusually large ; and with their aid the difficulty of securing 
the crop was tided over, Many of the Tamil coolies, who were 
mported, failed to give satisfaction, but others have done well, 
and their advent to tut country is welcomed, the more so as 
many of them aie willing to engage without advances. The 
Mopk labourers proved also most useful in doing good work on 
petty contract on the roads. 

To compensate, as it were, for the losses in the previous years, 
the number of deaths among cattle was comparatively light, 
being 2,668 nead against 14,347 in 1882-63 ; aud this notwith¬ 
standing that the rain-fall was fully up to the average. 
Evidently, nearly all the weakly cattle had succumbed to the 
heavy monsoou of the year before. 

No greater blow has been dealt for many years past to the 
prosperity of Coorg, and to tho coffee interest, which it owes 
its flourishing condition, than the heavy fall in the market 
price, which took place at tha* close of the season. It has 
decreased from Rs. 40 to Rs. 25 the cwt. within tkt. last two 
years, and in the Home market Crum 100 shillings to 61 
shillings, or 40 per cent. The cause is attributable *o 
the overstocked condition of the I oudon market. The Time$ 
in a recent issue dee fbes the stock as nppare y i haueti- 
ble, and states that it is not Known to how low prices may still 
fall. Ceylon and Coorg have to compote with Brazil where 
there is slave labour, aud where fresh land is said to be 
abundant. The extension of railway communications in 
Brazil is another advantage in favor of that country, and in 
recent years the planters there have been taught by settlers 
from Ceylon the proper manner of curing and preparing coffee, 
so that Brazil coffee has lately obtained in the home market m 
good a price as that of Coorg. T native coffee is chiefly in 
request for the French market, to * uich quantities have been 
exported direct from the Western Coast. 

Owing to tho good crops reaped in Mysore, the prices of foot! 
grains showed a tendency to fail still lower. Rice, the staple 
crop of Coorg, fell to Re, 1-12*0 the roaund of 80 lbs., or 
annas 12 less than iu the previous year, and ragi to Rs. 1-2-0 
or annas 5 less. The market was so dull at the end of the 
harvest in the Yelsavirshime taluk, that sales could not be 
effected for some time. The ryots acknowledged the liberality 
of Government in giving them time to effect a sale by the 
recent alteration in the payment of instalments of revenue. 

The rain-fall during the year was slightly above the 
average: * 



Xnafcea, 

fete 

That registered in Morcsra being ... 

... 140 

20 

,, in South Coorg ... 

... 80 

30 

„ In East Coorg 

... 4i 

38 

,, on the Western Ghats 

... 202 

70 


The season opened very favorably for all Agricultural opera* 
thus. The timely blossom showers led to fine crops of coffee « 
and cardamoms being picked. The subsequent rains ensured * 
the safety of the rice crop, which was fully up to the average* 
but in Eastern Coorg serious damage was done by the heavy 
rains to the ragi and Bengal gram crops, especially by two 
unexpected downpours, which took place in the month of 
December. These showers caused also some damage to the 
coffee crop when drying on the barbecues, and to the rioe crop 
in South Coorg. 
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Miscellaneous Items 


should the wither oonliuuo fu vou ruble, a lomrvhat curler loAsou 
than that of last year may bo anticipated. 

Haja 0dai Fjmtab Singh, of Bhinga, h« mule a grant of 
R» 100 to Pundit Sri Lai, Secretary, to the Bljnoof Agrionlfca-al 
*teriety, toward? his expenses the Royal Agricultural College, 
Clteneester, whither he proceeds in April next. 

On the »nggw*£ion of Mr, Havell, the Superintendent, the local 
Government have directed that wood-oarvitig should be taught In 
the Madras School of Arte, and while Mr. Havell was on tour, Uo 
managed to secure the services of au experienced workman from 
Eaxnoad. The school is largely resorted to by pupils in Madras, 
and from the mofussil. 

The prospects of the shareholders in the M ore Gold Mining 

Company still continue tr im|-ov T\ la* >m rom T- . D. 

fi, Plummer, the manage; says , a \p g on the 19th 

of January, 48 tons of ou yiekleu ^ ^>ld, A**d 129 tone 

of other quartz yielded 28 ounces, giving .-*< of 231 ounces of 

gold produced from 177 tons 

Thu value of gold imported to this country* during the first ten 
months of the current financial year, was Rs. 4,60,26,335, whilst 
that of stiver imported was Rs. 5,01,90,934. This leaves a balance 
of totli metal* in favour of imports of It* 10,12,17,299. The assay 
value of oofua and bullion received at the Indian mints from the 
1st ot April l«Bt to the end of J&uuary, was Re. 4,56,49,031, and 
of those coined and examined, Rs. 4 52,74,404. 

This staple article of ex„ -* from Pondicherry (ground cuts) has 
commenced to arrive It ssku qualities, bu( owing \o the uncer¬ 
tainty th< prevails s« *o the out-turn the present quotations re 
purely nominal, and * to be dept 'ed on ; last year the rati, 
during the shipping season, varied from *«s. 11 toRs. 16 per Fret eh 
oar 3y (560 lbs, English The crop *s los* Jmost entirely, wlthiu 
a distance of twenty v twenty-five miles fr<n. the coast. 

A OCRs .ondent write \pVVe ««i<a " shower of rain ou the 
morning j f th* T 4 ’*i, an eveut vhat deserve to be chronicled, at 
Ad i, but -*aa so light in the Settlement, that the only effect it 
had was «o s: ri * ground for a orLket i. Aoh at the ? «bhirv 

petiou, Hf i ( ds. ft vever, uu»’g over the hills bey** a 
L ahtj, which >di . ; * in t tf j don that will bond 3 ' 4 

country ftciu which *. j .raw s"f *nd other supplier. 

A writer in a Mauritius par t r draws attention to the food- 
supply of* taiued b«* 'aurltiu 1 Madagascar as a fruitful cause 
of fev«r. Ho dec ea that t<«> tve-stock imported Is in the worst 
possible condition tor hut*.an fo:>d, and that other supplies prepared 
In Madagascar are so carelessly and filthily go ready for the 
Mat* 1 iritis ™*tket. a* to be anything but a prop? staple of food. 
He sugges , stricter examination in the case of prepared supplies, 
and a strict system of quarantine iu the case of live-stock. 

The Chinese tea merchants at Foochow have issued a manifesto 
to the tea-growers up-country, warning them of the decadence of 
the tea trade with foreign countries, and calling their attention to 
the • large increase of late years Iu the sale of India teas. The cir¬ 
cular also insists on the necessity for more care being used in both 
the cultivation and preparation of the tea, U the trade is not to be 
entirely lost, and it points on* that the prices have deolined at least 
one-half since 1870, and that the losses to the trade have been 
very severe* 

The following ruling of the Board of Revenue, Madras, baa 
been approved by the GovernmentPoppy-heads oannot be ex¬ 
cluded from the operation of the Opium Aofc, as section 3 defines 
opium so as to Include poppy-heads. It appears that au intoxi¬ 
cating drug is made out of poppy-heads in Northern India. In 
this (residency, however, they are exclusively used for medicinal 
purposesfUpd the trade in them Is very small. The Board recom¬ 
mend that the fee of Re* 3 levied ou licenses to sell poppy-heads be 
deduced to eight annas. 

A oorrestondknt write*:—"Dame Nature flayed a strange freak 
In my wife’s poultry yard* Your correspondent alludes to small- 
sized eggs with no yoke. The one laid by our Boglish fowl was of , 
the usual size, but on the shell being “ broken and the contents 
poured into a dish, out oaiiie not only glair and yoke, bnt a small 
egg with a perfect shell which had evidently been floating in- 
side the largo egg. This small one, which was about the size of a 
pigsoa's egg, had no yoke* With the exception of its size, in shape 
and appearance, it looked like any natural egg. Gail Dr* Short* 
explain this freak oHiature ?” 

*. The Murree Brewery Company have advertised a now Issue of 
scrip, to the extant of 100 shares, of Rupees 100 each, to assist In 
paying for the Nilgiri Brewery Company’s property which they 
recently purchased. The purchasers of the new shares, we learn, 
will be entitled to half-a-year** dividend t the last seven dividends 
having averaged 13 3/7ths per annum. The Munreo Company have 
always done a profitable business,which seems likely to be augment¬ 
ed by the extensions now being undertaken In the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, and we think the prudent investor may safely take the offer 
advertised Into consideration. The Company's Rs. 100 shares are 
at present) quoted at Rs, 140, 


Anent SJJnge, Mr, Jav* Howard, of Bedford, M* I?*, writes 
The result of my experiments may be summarised as follows 1, 
That the production of silage of uniformly good quality, with a 
minimum of waste, is possible 2 ThSt ihe cost and trouble of 
tup-weigiitiug, of any kind, is unnecessary. 3. That the uncon** 
pressed portion of fodder at the top oi the silo is equal in quality 
and flavour to that in the middle, or at the bottom and sidus. 4. 
That the silo may be filled up at different times during the season 
without damage to the first material jpnt in. 5. That under 
ordinary conditions no attention is requisite during tint process 
)u regulating the range of temperature. 

It *e*m* probable that the despatch of coolie emigrants from 
Calcutta to Mauritius will soon be put a stop to. At least such is 
the opinion of the St Louis Commercial Qatette, Already, it ap¬ 
pears, the Mauritius Government have had to put up wtsh'the los* 
of Rs. 20 per head, and food, for a month, for 111 coolies lately land¬ 
ed, and tnere are time-expired coolies at present unable to procure 
work* Our contemporary suggests that 300 coolies who were 
shortly expected to arrive from Madras should at once be sent 
back la the same vessel that brings them, as the most economical 
course the Government can pursue, for, owing to the failure of the 
sugar trade, there Is no demand for* coolies on the part ol the 
planters, and matters do not seem to be likely to improve* 

The Government of India are so h*v.<pered by the Tenanoy. BUI, 
that it is extremely unlikely anyth! u will be done this session in 
the matter of factory legislation. The feeling among mill-owners 
In Cahmtta Is that legislation is not needed in their oose ,* but 
Bombay not unnaturally scouts th . ,*a of any Act being passed 
which Is not applicable t< 11 India, as other wine the Western 
India Mills would be seriously hsudiospped. Perhaps another 
commission may be ordered to assemble to ci . ;Ue into the working 
of the mills iu Bengal and Upper India. In Calcutta the difficulty 
often is to get the operative** to work more than three or four days 
out of the seven, the higi* wages which they o\ . earn in that pe¬ 
riod enabling thorn to " play” for the «,.naiader of the week. 

The Madrassees have good reason to congratulate themselves on 
the effectual and rapid way in which the repairs to the source of 
their water-supply* the Red riille tank, have been oarrled out; 
aud it is now confidently announoed that no further anxiety need 
be felt about a sufficient watei-supply for the city during the 
coming hot weather. Alreadv r is calculated that there are 912 
millions of cubic feet of ~vafi< stored In the tank, of which fully 
600 millions can be made available for the drinking supply of 
Madras, while 4 - a further quantity of 200 millions of cubic feet is 
storv in,'he Cl *e*aram tank, both amounts being fully equal to 
a year's pply for the town. The whole of the work of repairing 
the Red Hills tank is expected to be completed by the end of 
September. 


Selections. 


FLOWERS OUT OF SEASON. 

The untimely flowering of trees aud shrubs, like the occurrence 
of the extraordinary gooseberry, is a subject which qrops up at 
such Tegular intervals, |S almost to belie the epithet applied to 
it. Nevertheless, the very frequency of the comment Is au indica¬ 
tion that the matter is ill understood. 

The ordinary time-rate fot the production of new cells, new 
leaves, new flowers, and so on, varies, as we seg, within wide 
limits. Equally obviously those limitations %e imposed by the 


conjoint effects of inheritance and of external conditions, such 
as climate or food, or both. An annual plaut rushes through 
its life in hot haste as it were ; nave and except lu the seeds of 
such plants there is comparatively little building up or maturing 
of uow tissues to be done, and proportionately still less stores at 
potential food to be accumulated, If,, on the cue hand, the 
requirements of such plants are less than in t&e case of perennials, 
timfe exigencies are, On the other baud, mom. pressing What 
they take from the soil, or atmosphere, what {taror 4bey derive 
from solai light and heat, must be got qiiiukt$K or not at 
all* One illustration of this is afforded by the pauonlhgfnnnuai 
species la the Arctic regions or at high altitudes, NelcTHtehii eat 
nor light is absolutely deficient in suoli situations, hut the l«£p 
of time during which they are available i s too sh ort t o allow 
to profit by a sufficiently large aggregateqMffiRPRhem to mature 
their seeds, Before they cun accomplish their purpose, they, am , 
overtaken by frost, aud their activity is put a atop* to. The 
energy of perennUds, it is true, may be checked iu the same manner, 
but they have been enabled, before the evil day arrived, to lay 
up stores of nutriment, available for use when the increasing heat 
and light of the following year shall once more quicken their 
activity. The work to be aonh is spread over two or more seasons 
Instead of one, and the chances of success are thus correspondingly 
enhanced. But If wo suppose the oouditiuns to he uniformly and 
continuously favorable, the abrupt cessation of growth will 
no longer be manifest, the annual will cease to bo <ftj annual, 
the perennial will not die down tn winter, the growing pointe of 
the buds will not encase thettwelvesin sdkles, vegetation will bo 
continuous* ffuch halcyon conditions find their nearest realise*j 
tiou in most equatorffd climates like that of the Malay Peninsula 
atod adjacent Islands. But even there the realisation is n‘* 
perfect. Something happen** to disturb the balance; and even 
the conditions are generally uniform, there Is always the idiosy 
any of individual plant* to form a disturbing footer* 
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such condition*, though favourable to the continuance of vegeta¬ 
tion, art) leas propitious to the sstabiiifsment of fructification. 
The formation of stem, loaf, flower, even of fruit, ia on* thing ; the 
maturation of the seed and of the embryo-plant within It la au- 
other ; and the condition* propitious to either are correspondingly 
different. The ripo aeed makes in proportion larger demand* on 
the plan tic matter* formed a* a result of metabolism, and ha* 
almost invariably the same competition according to ita species, 
but this cannot bo said with equal truth of any othey part of the 
plant. 

Again, the conditions for growth, that ia, mere increase in bulk, 
are different, in degree at leaat, from those which favour pro* 
gross!ve development or metamorphosis. Speaking in general 
terms, it may be said that vegetation approaches its end where 
fructification shows signs of commencement. There is indeed no 
fixed line of demarcation to be drawu, but while morphologically 
there are gradations and intermediate forms, physiologically there 
are also transitions, and period* of instability. It is easy 
to understand how this happens, and how ft is the divergences are 
not greater. These matte™ indeed partake so much of the n dure 
of truiNtns, that some apology might almost be needed for insisting 
on them, were it not that they are absolutely essential for the 
duo comprehension of the phenomena of untimely blooming. 

It is also desirable to draw attention to the fact that there is 
naturally a wide range in the period during which vital activity 
manifests itself even in individuals of the name apeoles, and as 
these individuals vary in colour, stature, Ac., even when derived 
from the same stock, so others may vary in their " time* 
rates." This is specially noticeable in the oase of the horse- 
chestnut, and is perhaps more oftvu manifest in ths form of pre¬ 
cocious development in spring than in that of tardy growth in 
autumn. In most oases the plant h ia to attain a certain age before 
it produoes flowers, but occasionally we find Individuals so preco¬ 
cious that they are scarce out of the seed before they burst into 
dower. A coooanut has thus been seen in flower while the husk 
of the fruit was still attaohed to it. Gardeners, according to their 
requirements, have freely availed themselves of these individual 
differences, by selecting for perpetu itiou late or early varieties. 
The whole subject of the " chronometry of life," it may here be 
mentioned, formed the text of a valuable lecture by Sir Jaraos 
Paget, at the Royal Institution, mat y years ago. 

Cases of unseasonable blossoming may be ranged under three 
heads, according as growth and development are t (1) prolonged 
beyond the ordinary time ; (2) premature or manifested aforetime : 
(3) renewed after a short Interval of arrest. Categories (2) and 
(3) differ in detail rather than in essence, as will be explained 
further on. 

Taking the cases of continuous or prolonged growth first, it is 
easy to see that many of them are due to a continuance of favour* 
able conditions. A long spell of summer, without excessive heat or 
drought, will insure a longer period of blooming ; flower will sue* 
need to flower so long as the weathor aud the natural 
changes in the tissues of the pl-uit, according to age, are 
held In abeyance. How small are the exigencies of some plants 
in these matters, may be illustrated hy the fact that there are few 
days in the year when a daisy or a white dead nettle may not be 
found in bloom, at least in the southern hall of England. It in 
neoessary, however, to introduce some qualification, because one 
has only to look into one's garden to see that, in spite of apparently 
favourable conditions, many plants m e not to be induced to continue 
blooming. Although in duration perennial, in the matter of 
flowering they behave us animals Something in their organisation 
forbids the prolongation of the blnmniug period. That this is so 
is at least rendered highly probable by the circumstance that the 
same reticence Is exhibited under cultivation. As an Illustration 
of un opposite character, may be mentioned the prolongation of 
the blooming pirlod even uudor relatively adverse circumstances, 
which ha* been brought about by the art and selection exercised 
by the gardener. Take roses, for instance, only one of many that 
might bo cited. Our father* had to he content with what we now 
call summer roses, roses of great beauty and exquisite fragrance, but 
which they must have wept to see 14 haste away so *oon." Now- 
a-duys, the case is very different, there is a whole legion of so- 
called ** hybrid perpetuals " marked In the catalogues of the 
nurserymen as By their agency a second crop of roses 

is assured, whikr*ome will continue in favourable seasons to 
expand theft y^Tms in succession up to Christmas. This pro¬ 
longation flowering season ha* been brought about by com* 
biiiingyb^neans of hybridisation, the robust qualities of European 
Tub the continuous blooming tendencies of the Indian rose, 

- varieties of pear, the common laburnum, the Wistaria, 
fetgela, the simvphyttm, some rhododendrons, 

currants (fffter) w^Hnvfnis phenomenon, the flowers being pro* 
duced on the end* of more or less prolonged shoots, as strawberries, 
under like circumstance*, produce their flowers ou the onda of tho 
“ runners " of the year. 

The pi ematuro development of flowers in autumn has abetter title 
to be called unseasonable, because the"phenomenon is really duo 
to the unfolding of flower* which, undqr ordinary circumstances, 
would remain passive till the following spring. There is not, as 
In the former case, a new formation or a continuous growth, 
hot merely what the French appropriately call ^ewalsoft J»ni ciprfs, 
And here for a moment it may he allowable to call attention to an 
essay of Llnnrous, entitled Prole/nt* Plantar\m t little read now-u- 
days, although based ou facta, and containing much that is still 
woithy oi consideration. For him a flower was ft shoot with 
lateral outgrowths, a morphological conception that would still 
Satisfy a G> man tra’isovndeutalwt. But, further, this shoot and 
outgiovnha supposed to represent the outcome Of six 

frUuary years' work con treated into one. A flower was, 
cording Ho this theory, a shoot in 'which tho differentiation 
parts instead of being spread over six years was hurried 


on and completed within one season. For LUmssue, leaves 
represented the work o! one year, braots that of the following 
one, sepals of the third, petals of the fourth, stamens of the 
fifth, and the pistil, that of the sixth year. It is not neces¬ 
sary to discuss the morphologies? aspects of this theory, but it is 
re volant to our present purpose beoiuee it emphasises the relation 
of leaf-shoot to flower—a relation enunciated about the same time, 
and independently one of the other, by Wolf and by Linucens, and 
thirty years before Goethe, propounded a similar notion. Moreover, 
it brings into prominence not only the morphological relation 
of shoot and flower, but one mnaneqfn which the time of prodqetfan 
of the shoot and of the flower respectively may be varied, 
a subject having an Immediate bearing on the question of uue-aaon- 
able flowering. If, says Lfnnteus [probp*i» t (ill.), “a shrub 
which has been grown In a pot, and has borne flower and fruit 
every year, be transferred to richer soil in a hot-house, it will pro¬ 
duce for many years numerous leafy shoots, bat no fruit. From 
whiob it may be inferred that the leaves are produced from the 
tame source whence the flowers previously sprang, and so in turn 
wlmt now tend* to form leaves would, by this agency of Nature, be 
converted into flower, if the name tree were again placed to a pot so 
as to confine the roots; heuoe gardeners desirous of obtaining a mow 
plentiful orop of strawberries, cut. the fine roots of the plants in 
spring before they transplant them, in tbe hope that they will 
produce more abundant flowers and fruit." Here we see the same 
principle laid down as>hat upon which gardener* act whan they 
wish to secure flower whd fruit by cutting off the supplies, and thus 
making the plant, fc« a greater degree, dependent on the elaborated 
reserve stored up in their tissue*. This is effected by growing 
plants in small pots, root-pruning, transplanting, ringing, and other 
processes, all of which tend to diminish root-absorption, and by 
disturbing the balance between it and other processes, to check 
vegetation, and in so far to promote the formation of flower 
Charles Martin relates the production on a very large scale of 
infloresoenoe on the agave, in Algeria, as the direct oonsequ^uce of 
the excision of the leaf-buds by a troop of French cavalry, who 
hacked the plants with their sabre* as they passed, and thus, by 
preventing or ahecking growth in one direction, stimulated it in 
auother. In like manner I have seen flowers produced ou the 
"suckers " of AUnnthns glandnlota when the plant watt quite 
young, on the roots of Pyrus japonka, and on a sucker of agave, 
as the result of iujnry, probably in all, certainly in some, of the 
instances 

The frequent production of fUrvere out of season on n-wly 
transplanted tress is accounted for in like manner. But many 
trees are flowering this autumn whi h have not been slashed with 
sabres nor* moved by more peaceful weapons. One such tree, a 
horse-chestnut, I lately (September) saw, in which ooe limb, 
and one only, was full of young leaves and flowers, while the 
remaining limbs were fast losing their foliage. The reason for this 
partial production of bloom I was not able to divine; possibly it 
may have had some relation to Injury to a certain portion of the 
root system, in more or less dfreot connection with the particular 
branch, but I have no evidence to offer in support of such a 
guess. 

In speaking previously of one modification of unseasonable flower¬ 
ing dependent on activity protracted beyond the customary period, 
it was mentioned that the flower was In snob instances developed 
at the cuds of long slender shoots formed during the course of the 
summer. In such oases the shoot ends in a flower-bud instead of a 
leaf-bud, a* ia usually the case. The oonditlon* are no longer 
favourable for the extension of the shoot, and the energy of growth 
is diverted to the production of flower. But In tbe laburnum, in 
many fruit treps, snob as the apple and pear, the fruits are 
normslly borne ou short thick brandies oalled by the gardeners 
14 spuis." These uro very interesting physiologically, as possessing 
intermediate transitional characteristic*, such as those before 
alluded to, between vegetation and need-prodaction. In form, 
these spurs are short aud thick, with very narrow interspaces 
between the leaves, and they bear a cluster of buds which 
ultimately alt develop into flowers, or in which the central v 
and terminal one ia a leaf-bud. Internally these spurs are 
soft aud spongy, with a great preponderance of cellular, over 
fibre vascular, or woody tissue. The cells are moreover filled 
with starch. We have evidently here got to do with store- 
places analogous to that furnished py the tuber of the potato 
and other formations, in which food, or matter capable of 
conversion iu< o food, ia stored up for future use at the giowing 
points ; in this case for the formation of fruit. Flowers are occa¬ 
sionally produced on these spurs out of due season j the flower-bud 
destined for a foi lowlife season bursts into activity this year, afford¬ 
ing an instance of a true fsuraison cMtiaipdt j but more often, 
according to my observations, when an untimely flower Is produced 
(especially ia the apple), it is from the development of a flower in 
the central bud of the spur, which ie usually a leaf-bud, as above 
stated. In such a case, then, we have not Only an alteration In the 
character of the bud, but a orange tn the period of its expansion. 

A converse illustration to that just given is afforded by a case 
recorded by Mr. Berkeley, in which a bud of a walnut, which in 
the ordinary course of things should have produced a female 
infloresoenoe in tbe following spring, was developed in tbe autumn 
as a leafy shoot, <■' 

Renewal of growth after temporary arrest, " reorud^sconce * 
**> It is sometimes onlled, occurs normally iu the pine-apple, 
Eucomis, Metrosideros, and other plants. Abnormally. I have 
met with it in (Jytuns niyrmant, the common wallflower, GilnotUera, 
and many others. It hardly differs from the first CAtegoiy 
moutioued io this note, except in the fact that the new growth 
t» the direct continuation of the old* and not an entirely new 
lateral formation. It differs from the terminal bad of a "spur," 
in that the latter 1* normal aa to position, even if developed out 
of season, whereas In the oUsi of oases now under consideration, 
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the activity of the srowiug point, which usually oea»e« with the the liquid. By the old process there would follow a second defooa- 
development of the last flowed it exceptionally continued. Uqu, nud then the tedious and expensive charcoal filtering. But it 

One other olrouinstance deserves mention, and that is, the has been observed that the mineral earth, strontia, as well as baryta, 
rarity with which true fruit, or at least* ripe seed, is produced has the property of being able to «eiV> ami enter into combination 


as a result of these untimely flowers. Sometimes, of 


^ UVWCI«, gv>MDVUIkVfi| VI i with sugar in solution. Hence the liquor is boiled with etrontia 

ripe seed u produced ; a plum is before me as X write, the seed under pressure ; a yellowish-white sucrate falls as a deposit to the 
of whioh is as porteot, to alt appearance, as that of the first crop bottom of the vessel ; the water, still holding the salts and im* 
could have been. But in tjho majority of the pears and apples purities though it has parted with the sugar, is run out through 
which come under one s notice at this noseosonable period, the the precipitate of aucrate ou a eoreen upon the bottom of the 
fruit is there (in the popular sense), but the core, which is in a vossel, and this material is than treated with oArbonio acid in 
botanical sense the true fruit, is absent, or, if present, the seeds water, which breaks it up, separates and recovers the stroutia, and 
it contains are usually abortive. Botanical readers will readily leaves the pure sugar in solution, to be ooucentrated by vacuum 


the morphological reason why, and physiologists will re cog- 
s, that in such cases the deviation from the ordinary course 


pan, and crystallized iu the usual manner* The greatest gain of 
the new process, however, is that, whereas by the old crystallization 


ia nbt so great as it appears upon the surface, and the notion of process the manufacturer lost some 20 per cent of the saoohaiine 
the environment ” is not so potent as it appears to be at first matter of the beet juice, which from contamination of salts 
•ffijk could not be crystallized and wont away in the best molasses*-* 

JTo sum up, these cases of unseasonable flowering appear to be a product of low value—the stroutia perfectly dears all 
dtfe either to continuous growth and development; to renewal the sugar from these impurities in the way of crystallization' 
of growth after a longer or a shorter period of arrest ; or to the aud extracts up to 05, or more, per cent ot the sugar contained 
development of a flower-bhd In the place o! a leaf-bad. What in the beet juice. The improvement has been very widely aud 
produces these changes? To this no more precise answer can be rapidly adopted ; aud Messrs. Bolton, who have mines of strontia 
given than has already been afforded. The absolute nature of end etfcrr minerals at pawler, in Oxfordshire, aud at Mondip aud 
the change, structurally and morphologically, depends upon the Malago Vale, in Somersetshire, when* they manufacture the 
nature of the inducing causes, aud varies accordingly ; the degree natuial aulpliAt,e of stroutia into the oarhuuate and hydrate, send 
of change may depend simply on the increased or prolonged large quantities of ttiirt material to (Jertnany, Austria, franco, aud 
Intensity of action of thd*same onuses which promote natural some to Russia and Holland, for use iu what is named 4 * the 
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growth,— Maxwell T. Masters.— Nature, 

BEET SUGAR-MAKING W ENGLAND. 

TUB LAVKNUAM EXPERIMENT. 

By the end of this month (January), or a few days later, the 
Lavenham Sugar Factory will be iu full work. The delay whioh 


Scheiblcr process.” Baryta had been employed in France, but is 
objectionable on account of its poisonous properties, which are 
absent in stroutia ; aud at the suggestion of Captain Sir Francis 
Bolton, M. Hippolyto Leplay, iu France, patented an improved 
mode of using strontia, by which one operation accomplishes the 
same result that the “ Boheibler ” process effects in three. This 
method of Leulay ts the oue adopted at Lav on ham. The proosss 
invented by Dr. Scheibter, of Berlin, is applied on the Continent 
to treating the molasses ; but the process to be used at Lavenham 


hu i£i>* . V o I —-i „ * J ... w creating me mouuses ; one cne process so oe uaea at Mvennam 

^“1™ If 0 ” tol «“g will almost do *w»y with iWum .'together, end tin patent 

October -° f h6r ' Fe,tl0 , g 0,1 farms iu includes a cheap method for regenerating the stroutia after turn, 

. ? 0 ?heV^ »hieh hM been » very coetly it.rnlu umA moie„,.. 


October (which must have resulted in a certain loss of saccharine 
in the roots) has been due to the difficulty of fitting the building 
with the new machinery in time for the opening of the maiinfaotur- 
ing season ; and at the present moment it is only one piece of 

u nn.refit m nrl.l^k !. 1 e _ .1 _1 .1 « • r i . 


One advantage of the now manufacture is that it is no longer a 
matter of prime importance that the percentage of salt in the roots 
should be small. Common salt, for iustauoe, is an objectionable 
constituent in the analysis of sugardm - , because Its presence In 


apparatus which is waited for-the whole machinery and plant Btloaia b0 “J nal V lor , *• *«objectionable 

b«mg .ut>i)li.d by out of tht gr.at.wt Cuoliueoul firm,, aud oou- !“ the analytu of tugar-bo , b«iau.o Ita pres.iM.il, 

•truotod •ptolally for the novel process now to bo introduced. <w«'> ^actll.e. betray.an inferior qaaut.ty of «“g»t|but potuh 
Apart from tho etigenoio. of agriculture in di.cuuraged corn- «» the m.ce is not objMtod to. a..d, Indeed, as that artlole is worth 
growing, which may attract faring to the chance, of a now orop, »>o®t per cwt., the sals of the ash resuiltng, wld form a oon- 
and apart also from the disposition of tho railways to accord easy lt ? m ai R nt \ u Messrs. Boitou and Partners trust to 

rates of carriage to the factory, there are two epecial reaeons for ,nee * tha . *«* P"'° °‘.W •>* ‘ h ®’‘'‘S*. 0 '“lu' 

expeotiug, even in the faoe of an unparalleled glut of sugar produo- P row “ “ b f* th 6 “®* nom * the yield of sugar obtained from ths 
twu, a better fortune for the ectorpdto than fill to the erarlenoe too f *“‘ l 10 ‘ if -"torn *»»• enumerated, cheapening the cost of 
of Mr. Jamce Dnooan at the Lavenham factory in 1889 to 1873- Pre'>“ ctiou ' Hi ore is also this general consideration, that they 
one belug the progress which has been made in Improv.rn.8t of the P°“*« ofteete against the operaUon of tho German 

bsetlteelf, and the other, the new and economical process of extract. ho»»«e*. *J» *Wt that they will be able to 1 supply sugar faotortea 
ing and purifying the sugar. As wepoiutsd out iu Mim.lt last vear ,u England with etrontia at a lower pries than that for which tha 
the Sugar Association of the Zotlv.rein h»v. developed upouthdJ ohemioal can be obtained in Germany ; while It is certain that our 
experimental farm bettor variotioe of boot and improved methods h , 0B> ” will be able to market their sugar at a raaob 

of cultivation, together pvoduolug roots Hollar in sugar sod of a vthoapar rate then the Gorman 1 sugar can be transported to the 
higher degree of purity from ealu whioh interfere witii the procesa T£ Mlltr “*- Au.trlau and Go. man sugar paying soma 30s. 
of sugar crystallization ; and by seientioo and breeding of tho to 3Ss. per ton, freight oharges, and landing expenses, before it 
plant such an advance l.aa been made also In Krauoe, notably by ™‘. chea ®“V r “ fin8 r*. 1,111 th " ,r P f0, ' iui! ^ »K'>' U P»y*“g railway 

TLf .in_L 1 .. 1 . ._ ’ . * Fi-.itolih fen tha nifcAfiftr. 


M. ( Vilmorin, of Paris, that growers can 




weight of rooti per acre compatibly with the most syrupy quality Coming uow to the experience of English growers of sugar-beet, 
iu the juice. in 18S4, wo have before us the oarefuJly-oonsidered and admirable 

At the faotory there will appear great ohauges, readily observable report of Professor A, H. Church, M A., F.C.8., late of the Royal 
to persons who were familiar with the operations of a duzeu years Agricultural College, Cirencester* The extraordinary dryness of 
ago. The loads of oarrot-ahaped roots (minus thoir greon crown* the *l»riug ^«d summer told very unfavourably upon the germina- 
out off by the growers) will be weighed, *’ut not subjeotsd to auy tiou vr regular growth of the plant, aud It was not expected that 
trimming by haml ; unless, Indeed, a forked aud faugy root be more than half a normal yield of roots would be secured on an 
dealt with no wand then. For, as there will be wo ranid raan average. However, upou 640 acres under the crop, apon 60 farms* 

Mpnliriiy »n Win sent. . a..._ l„ *|_> _ _ . x * 1 . nvn.l,uia fiipnuvl /silk tn Im aknnf. A OKIk. tnsTx o. w.s.. IA 


grating up the roots into a flue palp, thero is no need for uarefuUy the total produee turned out to be about 6,85% tous, or over 10 
paring off the small rootlets aud fibres which used to go away iu tou * P ep aord - wuie iustauees the yield was as high as 20 tons ; 
the drain water—to tho clogging and fouling of the brook which hi many canes it exceeded 15 tons, aud in a few the produce was so 


x a few the produce was so 


fiowe close beside the faotory.. And this water way will uofc be P our as to S‘ ve l®** than five tons per acre. Ou a large proportion 
corrupted aud made pestiferous with black char water whioh used of tbe farms the average was about 12 tons per acre, and the 
to pour from the charcoal filters, as there will be no such filters, average quantity of sugar in the roots reached about 13 per cent. 
The water-supply will be sufficient, seeing that tnuoh less will be corresponding to a pro faction of oue tou-and a-half of arystallie- 
required for condensing purposes than upon tho old plan ; and able sugar per sore. Professor Church cites the example of the 

good water, la addition to that of the natural stream, has been Rev. B. K. Loogden, who, at Brent Leigh, Clwmham, obtained 

provided by a oonple of new wells. The hoots, cleansed from ** tons per acre of shapely small roots, in drill*%6 inches apart, 

adhering soil by the mechanical stirrers and brushes revolving in upon oleau, well-farmed land, a crop which so miHaged in an 

.Jong vats or washers, will bo elevated to the cutter—a machine ordinary season would havo gtveu at least 20 to 25 too^gmr acre, 
resembling the root-eutter used by a shepherd—which slices the M r > G. H. Nunn, on 11 acres near Bury St Edmunds,WmrlS 
roots into fluger-pieoes t apd those will be aeul down a spout or tons per acre. Mr. Garrett Taylor, on 10 acres near NorwtflB^ 
trough, whioh delivers a props* charge in turn into each of a series g™* *4 tons per acre ; the roots being 18 inches angrt in the rowt^ 
f of oirouiar vessels, placed in a ring form of orrax J J a ** 1 1 “ - 


J of oirouiar vassals, placed in a ring form of arrangement, for being averaged, as thev should do, less than l£M%ri00Pkud were eon- 
conveniently charged by the spout as it swings round from tho oequently very rich in saccharine, giviug li| per cent of sugar, 
centre like a crane jib* By what is called the ” diffusion ** Had the spaces been only nine Inches between plant and plant, 
process, water of different temperatures at different stages flows there would have been double the number of plants and a marked 
continuously through all the vessels In turn, commencing as clear Crease of sugar per acre. Great stress is laid upon the importance 
water with eeoh speut charge of beet, and gradually enriching cleanliness from weeds, especially couch-grass, of thick sowing, 

I 1 ... IC _iiL i _ . . 1 | . * . ** ■ - . n _ 1 .. I.LI _MM _ 


itself with the juice from partly exhausted charges in suocessiou, 
till It passes, as a Hchdiolution of sugar, salts, and impurities, ,from 
the laet vessel in which the maceration of the freeh beet is begun. 


early thinning, careful singling, earthing np exposed parts ef roots, 
cutting off auy ** bolted ” oAuuaway stems, selecting the proper 
time for nulling the crop, and drawing without woundiug the roots. 


the laet vessel in which the maceration of the fresh beet is begun. Hme for pulling the crop, and drawing without woundiug the roots. 
*®xok of the vessels is emptied in turn of the spent beet, which is And Professor Church recommends manuring with nitrate of soda 
carried to the pressing operation, where auy sweet syrup remaining « well as with superphosphate of lime, though farmyard dung 


carried to the pressing operation, where auy sweet syrup remaining « well as with superphosphate of lime, though farmyard dnng 
is made to exude—the pressed beet, however, etlll holding enough <wght to b* applied to the orop preceding the sugar-beet. Where 
nutritive material to be an excellent fattening food for animals, this has been used directly, especially in the spring, the roots ere 

*VLlm Mill Ka f aaiIai 1 ] k, mmu ! l. aA _ *. f a . ilMAivast I At aitfe ftnn a*o A in rm ivShjtK f.i n ■ 


This will be loaded upon cart* fetching it away at the. price of 6*. 
per ton j that fn A hhff the price formerly paid for the pulp a*it 


ought to he applied to the orop preceding the sugar-beet. Where 
this has been used directly, especially in the spring, the roots ere 
Uneven In size, coarse in quality, and mfttoh tanged. 

It appears that trial crops have bocu grown during the past year 
in Surrey, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Mid diet ox, Northamptonshire, j 
Lincolnshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Suffolk, J 
Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Essex, alio in Wexford ia Ireland' $ 
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The year’s crops by no moans offer a series of exceptionally wolf- 
grown ami rich root* j yet in only four oasti does the percentage of 
sugar fall below 11 :lw seven Instances it is iietweea 11 and 12 , in 
eight omm between 12 and 13j in eight oases between 13 and U, 
in seven ceaes between H and 13, and io three oases between 15 and 
15 4 per cent. It 1ft encouraging to bear that the highest percentages 
of eager are not generally associated with the amaUeat yield* per 
acre* Frofmsor Church attribute* moit of the instance* of only 
moderate success to the farmer* treating sugar-beet a* a fallow crop 
and to their neglecting the instruction* given for management; ana 
he adds a» Important note on the value of the beet (not the pulp 
from the faotory, but the root iUelf) as cattle food. He says 

u Several of the farmers who have grown these roots have been 
glad to use a part at least of the crops for feeding their stock ; the 
results have been most satisfactory. Chemical analysis explains 
the superiority of sugar-beet over other roots for leading purposes. 
While mangolds commonly contain 90 per cent of water, aud 
•wedes and white turnips ofteu more, sugar-beets will generally he 
found to average about 81 per cent, Thus a crop of sugar-beet, 
oven though its gross weight may not be much more than ouo half 
that of other kinds of roots, will oontain quite as much solid 
nutritive matter. Moreover, it will present the further advantage 
of containing Jess of those saline matters which, without being of 
use in animal nutrition, tend, by their removal from the soil, to its 
exhaustion.” 

It is necessary to state that Messrs. Bolton aud Partners have 
requested tbeir clients, the growers by contract, to defer taking 
any action towards sowing for the onsuiug season until the dose of 
February, when the experience gained by actual working iu the 
faotory will enable them to make important decisions For the 
future. An impression prevails that beoause of the unlooked-for fall 
In the sugar market, the enterprising company will not be able to 
pay a good price for roote. But in any ease they will certainly 
perform their contracts for the present orop ; the terms, we under¬ 
stand, having been SW*. per ton for roots delivered at the time of 
taking up, and 22*. per ton when, as in the present case, the roots 
Hava been damped. The proposal now under consideration is to 
fix the selling value of the orop* of 1385,and future years, according 
to the quantity of sugar yielded per acre ; and it is probable that 
strict adherence to the scale wilt bring out some crops worth, if 
reckoned by weight of roots, up to 20s., and others down to, perhaps 
15s. per too, Messrs. Bolton and the influential members of their 
company contemplate the eventual extension of the sugar-beet 
Industry in many suitable districts of England if the commercial 
results of the Lavenbam trial prove encouraging ; and It is very 
well known that for depth aud fertility of sou the Lavenhain 
district has no especial advantage. Indeed, as shown by the 
oomparatively yielding of common mangolds, some tracts of land 
am capable of producing under similar arrangement one-th'rd, or 
even one-half, more weight of roots per acre than can be grown on 
most parte of the are" which has been under sugar beet in 1884,— 
Time*, January 24, 1885# 


LIME. 


By Dk. Anobkw P. ArTKXiv, 

Ohtmtit to the Highland amt A yrknltwal Society, 

Lime is found in the primitive rocks in combination with silica, 
forming silicates, During the process of weathering the silicates 
aro decomposed, and the carbonic acid of the atmosphere unites 
with the lime to form oarhonate of time, which is insoluble in 
water ; but ,i% Is capable of uniting with an additional quantity 
of carbonic aoid, so as to form the bicarbonate of lime, which is 
soluble in water, and which, when washed down into the rivors, 
gives to the water that obaracter which is called hardvm »#. There 
are other salt* which aause hardness in water, but the bicarbonate 
of lime ie the chief of them. Hard waters are usually clear, because 
they do not dissolve the vegetable matter out of the soils through 
which they flow ; while waters which contain very little lime-salts 
areio/t, and when passing through the soil extract from it much 
vegetable matter, aud become brown coloured. Bicarbonate of lime, 
as found in water, is easily decomposed ; the half of the carbonic 
aold escapes from it, and there is left behind the carbonate of lime, 
whioh, being insoluble in w«ter, is precipitated. When this goes 
on on a large soale, extemdve sediments of carhouato of lime are de¬ 
posited, and these io course of time form the limestoue strata 
which abound alD^vor ths world, and which, though originally 
formed under wmr, are frequently found thrown up into great 
mountain isjgt, When limestone is heated red hot in a current of 
air, the casrooio aoid is entirely driven away from it, and lime is 
leftbf^uu* This ie the prooesa whioh ie carried on in 1 me-kilns, 
product ie variously named lime-shell, hot lime, burnt lime, 

\ oauetio lime. By tide heating process the character of the mineral 
i entirely being a mild, iudifferent substance it 

has been eonvmwHfltol strong base, that is to say, a substance 
whioh unites powerfully with adds, neutralising them, aud form¬ 
ing time-salts. H it combines with carbonic aoid It is re-converted 
Into carbonate of lime ; if with sulphuric aoid, it forms sulphate of 
lithe, a substance which ie slightly soluble iu water, and is found 
in nature in large quantity a* gypsum. When water 1* poured 
upon Utne shell, a violent union tak«* place, accompanied with & 
great rise of temperature, and the stony mesa orumblee down into 
» fine powder, the hydrate of lime, which is known as slaked lime, 
gnd which, when pure, ie completely soluble in water, 

Lime in come form ie essential to the growth of plants, so that a 
noil whioh contains no lime cannot grow a crop. The amount of 
lime required by plants is not very great, and it U frequently found 
that fertile soils contain very little of it- Lime exists iu the soil 
t chiefly a* carbonate, and a* that ii the commonest of lime-salts, It 
A la vary often spoken of as lime, but, accurately speaking, the name 
9 fe# ool y awaits lime, which la the base of 


When caustic lime Is exposed to the air, it takee up moisture, 
and crumbles down. Thereafter it soon absorbs carbonic acid, and 
becomes contorted again loto carbonate of lime. In such a case all 
that has been achieved by burning the limestone is ah alteration In 
Its physical character. It ha* bean changed from a hard, and 
perhaps crystalline mass, into a soft, floe powder, easily mixable 
with the soil, and easily soluble in water containing carbonic 
acid* 

Caustic lime, on aooouut of its solubility, is able to soak through 
the soil, and travel seme little distance in search of acids, The 
add which Is most abundant in the soli is carbonic acid, whioh Is 
one of the produots formed during the decay of organic matter, 
About half of the total aubstanoe of dry vegetable matter oonaMn 
of carbon, aud in the process of decay this carbon is mostly given 
off as carbonic aoid. The mors rapidly the carbonic add Is got rid 
of, the more rapidly doee the rotting prooeea go on. «It thus occurs 
that when a soil contains too much organic matter, as In ths ease 
of moss and bog land, the application of lime ie found to be of great 
benefit, beoause by uniting, with the carboulo add present In too 
great quantity iu the soil aud preoipitatlug it in the form of oraboogte 
of lime, 11 makes room for the formatiou of more oarbonio aoid, aud 
thus rapidly increases the rotting process, and rsduces the excesa 
of organic matter. There are other acids formed dnring the decay 
of orgauio matter, and with all of these lime unite*, forming 
either soluble or insoluble salts. The former are washed down 
through the soli, and the latter are precipitated in it. Aoooidlngly. 
when land has become * soured/ as it ie oallsd, lime Is the sub- 
stance that is required to 1 sweeten ’ it. 

The touring of land is due to various causes and the adds 
whioh produce sourness are of various kiodi. There are salts 
contained in fertile soil* which are decomposed by the roots of 
plants, but are not entirely absorbed by them, and when the 
plant absorbs the base of the salt, and leaves the aoid behind, 
the soil becomes soured. Thus, in the case of potash salts, such 
as the sulphate and muriate or potash, there are presented to the 
roots of the plant the base potash, which ie much required by 
the plant for the formation of its wood, while the eulphurio add 
and muriatic add aro of oomparatively little use * and if the 
plant absorbe the potash, and leaves the acids behind to form 
compounds with weaker bates, the land becomes soured from the 
presence of salts having an add obaracter. When a strong bate 
such as lime ie applied to such a soil, it unites with the eulphurio 
and muriatic acids, and neutralises them, forming the sulphate 
and muriate of lime, both of whioh are soluble salts, which are 
easily washed down through the coil. Bat the chief cause of 
souring in land is the formation «?f organic aolde during the too 
•low oxidation and decay of organio matter These organic 
adds especially accumulate in wet toils, where the oxygen of the 
air is prevented from getting easily at the organio matter to 
convert ite carbon rapidly into carbonic add and its hydrogen 
into water so that there are formed intermediate substances, 
consisting of various combination* of oar bon, hydrogen, and 
c cygeu, which are kuown as organio adds, each as humic acid, 
ana these are Injurious to the roote of plants. When lime is 
applied in such oases the aoidlty le neutralised, aud a« the pro¬ 
ducts of decay are removed, the land beoomee 1 sweetened/aud 
the rotting of the organic matter goes on with renewed vigour. 

If the acids which are present in the soil, or are formed In it, 
were all of an injurious character, the application of lime would 
be an umnlxed benefit; but this la by no means the case. One of 
the most valuable constituents of a fertile soil is nitric aoid, which U 
formed by the oxidation of the nitrogenous part of orgamo matter, 
and it is of great Importance that the store of it contained in the 
soil should be husbanded as much as possible. It is a soluble aoid, 
and all its salts are soluble, aud as it is being constantly formed 
in the soil, the probability of its being washed down through the 
soil and oarried away by the drains la very great. Recent dis¬ 
coveries which have been made regarding the formation of this 
valuable material have Invested it with a very special interest. 
Its production is found to be correlated with the life and growth 
of exceedingly minute organisms, which abound ip fertile soils; 
and the investigation of its formation and history in the soli, 
whioh is being carried on by Mr. Waringtou, at Bothamsted, 
forms one of the most interesting contributions to the ecienoe of 
agriculture. Analyses of the drainage waters on the Rotharastsd 
farm show that nitric acid 1« being lost to the farm at all times, 
and the circumstances wbioh affeot the amount of that loss will 
be again referred to. 

when lime is applied to a soil, it combines with the nitric aoid io 
it, forming nitrate of lime, and by so doing gives a fresh impulse to 
the nitrifying process If the increased production of nitrio aoid, 
thereby occasioned is in excess of the wants of the crop, or if it 
occurs at a time whets there is uo crop on the ground, there is 
nothing to prevent the passage of this valuable material downwards 
through the soil and subsoil and into the drains, where it Is lost to a 
the farm. The only thing whioh can arrest nitrate of lime or Other 
nitrates in tbeir downward course is the roote of growing plants, 
These absorb it, and bring It np to the leaves and growing parts of 
the plant, to be converted into albumen, that most valuable const!* 
tueotof fodder. It is therefore Obvious that on« unfortunate 
result of liming may be to encourage an exoessive or ill-timed pro* 
duotion of nitric aoid, and a consequent lose to the fertility of tbe 
soil. Caustic lime, when applied in large quantity, is not favour* 
able to the life of nitrifying germs—it is rather destructive to these 
mlunte organisms ; but as soon ex the lime has lost its oeusticity, 
that is to say, as soon as it becomes converted into oarbonate of 
lime, by uniting with the oarbonio aoid In the soil—its presence in 
that mild form S favourable to the process o! nitrification 
But there are oooasiOus when a eautery is needed, and when the 
application of oeustlo lime is of speolal benefit, vis., where tbe 
surface of toe land hoe become fooled by the growth of moss .and 
feeble animal weeds, The it**®#! aUtoUne aettoa ef eanette Urne 
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Crop and Weather Report 


[Foil THU W*BK ENDING TUB 4 th MARCH, 1335.) 

General Amiarto.—•'Slight rain ba« /alien in moat districts of Bengal 
and Assam, In tho North-Western Provinces local tthowors have oocur- 
rad, and there has bean some rain in parts of the Madras Providenoy 
and the Central Provinces, and in tho Jullundur District of the Punjab. 

There is no cliango to record in agricultural operations in Madras, and 
In Mysore the state of the crops continues generally unfavourable, T« 
Coorg the rioo or*>p is being threshed* In the B in hay Presidency, tho 
Central Provinces, and the Borers, the rabi crops are being reaped, and 
prospects are good. 

In the Central India and Kijpootana States and Hyderabad, the stand¬ 
ing crops promise well and prospects are favourable, 

The prospects of the rabi crops in the Punjab and in the North- 
Western Provisoes and Oudh are generally excellent. 

In Bengal the rati crops are being reaped, and a good outturn in 
expected. Ploughing for nerd; season’s rice crop and pressing of sugar¬ 
cane are in progress. In Assam pigppeots are favourabe, and ploughing 
continues. 

Cholera is abating in tbo Madras Presidency ; small-pox is prevalent 
in Burmah, and is reported from most other provinces ; in other respects, 
the public health is fair. , 

Price® are generally steady. . 

Madron.— General prospects fair, except in part of Bellary and AuaaU- 
pore. 

ffvmb’iy.—Rabi harvest continues in parts of 11 districts ; standing 
crops injured by mildew, blight, and frost itr parts of Hyderabad, anil 
by rust and blight in parts of Shikarpore ; scarcity of fodder and drink- 
ng wator continues in parts of Bolgaum and Dharwnr ; cholera ami 
cattle-disease in parts of 7 districts, small-pox in parts of lb and fever in 
parts of 13 districts. 

Jftmyah—Some rain foil mostly in the districts of tho Presidency, 
Dacca, and Chittagong Divisions ; it has facilitated ploughing of laud 
for next season’s crops ; rabi crops are being harvested and promise a 
good outturn ; dalua orop in Orissa is doing well and is* in ear in somo 
places ; pressing of augaroane is going on ; price of rioo almost station¬ 
ary ; oases of cholera and small-pox are reportedLfrom some places, other¬ 
wise public health good, 

iV.- W. Provinces and Oudh. —Showers have fallen in a few districts ; 
somo injury to rabi from rust and insects, but orop prospects are favour¬ 
able ; prices steady, and public health good. 

Ptt/yafc.—Health and prospect* good ; prioes falling in Peshawur, and 
generally stationary in other districts. 

Central Provinces, —Weather getting hot; rabi harvest continues ; 
prospects favourable ; prices steady ; fever, small-pox, and oholors in 
parts. 

British Rurmah.^-X few cases ofoholora in Akyab district and Rangoon 
town and in Thonogw*, Heuaada, Amherst, nnd Shesrgyln district, but 
nowhere severe ; small-pox more or less prevail# in parts of Akyab, 
Tharrawaddy, Baaeein, and Heusada, Thsyetmlyo town and Monlmefn, 
Chiefly sporadic j oattle-di«eafle?in Tharrawaddy; Barrio, * nd Thonegwa! 
'districts, but not serious, otherwise, public health good.; weather 
sultry. 

Awn *»-~Morntugs and nights still cool; days perceptibly worm ; 
mustard almost gathered ; ploughing operations for aus going on. Bfcafce 
and prospects of crops as before ; small-pox reported from the Budder 
sub-division ; public health otherwise good. 

Mjj ^ and Coorg .—Reports regarding state of crops generally unfa¬ 
vourable and prospects of season indifferent; drinking water and fodder 
for cattle scarce ; public health fair; prioes rising in parts. 

Bcrar d Hyderabad )—Whenthor dear ; days getting warm ,* prospects 
favourable ; r«W crops being harvested ; wheat 22 and jowxri 26, seers 
per rupee, 

Cenpul India Weather seasonable; prospects of rati and opium 

good. Health good, - 

Rajpootana. —Crop prospects favourable ; prioes steady ; health 
good. 


V* 

Letters to the Editor. 


WHEAT IN INDIA. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,— You have suggested the application of nitre as manure to 
iucreAse the produce of Indian wheat. The recent experiments on 
wheat with different kinds of manures, especially those conducted 
at Rotharasted, have brought prominently to the notice of the 
English farmers the very great value of nitrogenous manures, and 
advantage of this should certainly bo taken by the Indian culti¬ 
vator to increase the produce of his wheat crops. But the subject Is 
not so simple as may be imagined. It is true that tho application of 
nitre or ammonium sulphate will double, and may treble, the pro¬ 
duce of wheat,hut there are risks in its application which must be 
guarded against, or failure will result. What those risks are, I shall 
make an attempt, with your permisslou, to show. We have certain 
wealth stored Hi the soil, Unite and determinate irt quantity, which, 
forms a capital from which/we cannot go on drawing with impunity. 
Now what nitrogenous manure does, is simply to enable us to make 
heavy drafts on this latent wealth in the soil. It serves a* a 
stimulant to make the soil give up more of Its fruits, but at the 
expense of future productiveness. It is well perhaps for India that 
the secret is uot generally known, or with the system of cultiva¬ 
tion pursued in this country, the exhausting process would be in 
full swing. In Koglaud, farmers as a role are bound by express 
contract to follow a prescribed system of cropping, and the laud- 
lords there possess the requisite knowledge to understand the value 
of different systems of farming. A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thiug, and I have no doubt this little knowledge of the secret of 
nitrogenous manure in wheat would be dangerous in this oountry ; 
and I cannot too strongly protest against the use of this manure to 
any large extent. Half a mound of oouutry nitre, as recommended 
by you, is certainly not a very large dose for a bighaof wheat, but 
tho fear is, and a leasonable one, that the ryot will not stop at 
half-a-mauud, if he should find, as in the beginoing bg will undoubt¬ 
edly do, that this application is attended with a^narked increase in 
the yield of the crop, and it is this fear which prompts ms to warn 
the people against the abuse of tbis stimulating manure. But a 
greater risk in tiie use of this manure is still to be mentioned. The 
character of Indian wheat needs improvement, and It will become 
worse if grown with the help of nitrogeu. Its quality will deterio¬ 
rate, and tho trade accordingly suffer. The^jeoent analyses of 
Indian wheat, made at the instance of the Iudia (j^ornment, have 
prominently brought to the notioe of tho public ^ home the 
superiority of Indian wheat for tho miller. Now this wm 

be seriously impaired by growing it with nitrogen. AtpreseuV^L* 
attempt should be particularly directed t o two t hings—to the**' 
bother dressing of the corn for the markeitij^NMH^ to maintain¬ 
ing the present quality of the sample, if not improving it. On the 
first point, nix , the dressing of the corn for the market, I shall 
write a separate letter, in which the safest mode of increasing the 
produce of the crop will also be discussed, 

• S. Hi 

Note.—W e shall be very glad to boar from our correspondent again. 


PROSPECTS OF TEA IN DARJEELING AND THE 
POO ARE FOl^ 1886. 

" ■ TO THU EDITOR,. 

Sir,—T he past mouth has seen the close of pruning, Managers 
are now, during their lei*nro t time, repairing coolie Uno« a making^ 
mats, chttlniee, iopkriest, etc,, for the coming season. Labour is plenti¬ 
ful. Want of rain Is telling cm the young plauts in the Jlght-soll j 
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foods, sod in some spots the old plants look sickly, It is not ox. 
pooled that we shall have aa early season, unless we have rain 
during the next fortnight* Estimates on old gardens are not hi 
excess of last year, as it is found there is a slight deterioration ou 
old plants year by year, necessitating the cutting down of old 
bashes, or heavy manuring ; the latter process, unless some new 
and cheap remedy is found, is not prod table. There is no doubt 
the soil is becoming poorer year by year. Hence it is believed that 
tills is the cause of our teas not being so good as they were in days 
gone by. If planters would utilize their women and boys in carry* 
Ing fresh soil and manure on parts of their gardens year by year. 

In the winter season, or dig up the level gardens ami mix this soil 
with a certain amount of chemical manure, there is little doubt that 
they would get a larger out-turn, aud increase the quality of the tea 
at but a small expenditure. The pests—red spider, moth, sgroen 
fly, and mosquito blight—are much dreaded by planters, and many 
an estimate and planters' reputation have been ruined by them* 

A remedy in the way of an insect poison, that has neithelr taste 
nor smell, was sucotsfulfy used last year by a person in the Darjeel¬ 
ing districts, aud we believe the remedy can be obtained in the shape 
of a powder in tins, at the *' Indian Supply Association,” 10, Dal- 
housio'tquaro. This remedy, we hear, is not a total cure, but checks 
the pests, and diminishes the ravages of the mosquitos and greeaies 
to a point which is nomiuah We read Mr. Cruikshank's speech of 
last week in the newspapers ; aud wo think that tho tea-agents 
should set the good example by reduoing their commission by at 
least 1| per oent; this would help the gardens considerably, 
There is an old saying—starve a horse, and he won't gallop. This 
we might apply to coolies ; if they are well fad they can work 
well—but if fed and paid badly, they will not do muoh work. It is 
better to pay a trained and acclimatised coolie a small bonus, than 
to get up a raw man from his own country, The supernumeraries 
attached to a garden are often useless. This should be looked to. 
Managers are often insufficiently paid. They risk a great deal In 
a bad climate, and it is a very rare thing to over hear of a planter 
retiring. Many go home, and many go homo to die. Did any one 
ever see a tea plauter who lias lived in tho plains all his life 50 
years old ? It la proposed at home to increase the duty on tea. If 
they do, we shall be the people to suffer. If England wants the 
support of her colonies, she must put a duty of 1 shilling per lb. 
on China tea. India can give Englaud enough tea for all her wants, 
provided the duty is not raised. 

R. RECNEPS. 

W HEAT-GEOWING. 

TO TUB EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 

Sib,— It will interest many readers to know that Major Bell, the 
projector and present worker of the grest Ca»adiau wheat farm of 
100 square miles, is now fu London on a short visit. At tho recent | 
expedition of the British Association to Canada,those of its members 
who got so far west were ontertainod at the Bell Farm, and were 
driven over tfce great plains of wheat which were then on the point 
of being harvested^ The facts witnessed were seeu to have an im¬ 
portant bearing upon the supplios of wheat for our people in Eng- 
land, and upon the chances of those of our farmers who still propose 
to grow cereals or pulse. 

Last autumn I devoted a long holiday of two months chiefly to 
visiting the farmers who arc uow dotted about upon the vast alluvi¬ 
al plains of Nort^West Canada. 1 spent a week in wandering 
about at tbtaiuof the track of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the 
Rooky Mountains 0 f British Columbia ; I spent another week in the 
cltpMf^mnuipeg ; I went about among the still living old Scotch 
Jtufors who went out with Lord Selkirk, and who still crop 
their origiue^&MiyL^upon the beautiful banks of the Red 
River, wher^H^lowisely looated them; and, among other 
places, I visited the Bell Farm. I have also had the advan¬ 
tage of prolonged conversations with Major Bell.during his present 
visit to London, The Major tells me that he would gladly attend 
any meeting to give an account of his agricultural operations and 
to answer inquiries ; but as only a fpeople oau hope to come 
into personal contact w*th him, I may, perhaps, shortly call atten¬ 
tion to the data with which wo are now furnished. 

The Farm ooutaius 100 square miles of rich alluvial laud 
practically all fit to put the plough into, ami perfectly unencum¬ 
bered by timber. Its location is iu-&«sinlboia, upon the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 312 miles west of Winnipeg. It has its own rail- 
way station, which is known as Indian Head, and tho whole of this 
fond is being rapidly brought forward for wheat-growing—tho 
school *and publio building sites ctoly excepted. At the railway 
station is an elevator where the grain is lodged and from which 
It I* Into the railway oari^each car load being BOO 


bushels and weighing 30,000 pounds* " The wheat ie sold by the 
bushel of 50 pounds weight, and not by measure, inasmuch 
as large quantities of wheat oau be weighed out muoh 
more easily than they can be measured. Some of the wheat 
grown on the Bell Farm has weighed 60 pounds per bushel, 
but iu such case the farmer has the advantage of selling by 
weight. With poor wheat he would have to beat the disadvantage. 
Comfortable houses are already built for the labourers ; tho Major 
and his family have a handsome residence such as would satisfy a 
gentleman farmer iu Kugland. The horses and cattle are propaely 
housed ; a perfect system of book-keeping shews ev&ry detail of tho 
expenditure and other produce ; aud there are around the Major a 
number of active young fellows—his pupil-assistants—who are learn¬ 
ing to farm with a view to start for themselves at the end of a year 
or two, 

During tho 1084 season the Ball Farm has raised 130,000 bushels 
of grain, and there have been in crop about 5,000 acres, The acre¬ 
age in crop and the produce of the season 1885 are expected to be 
double those of last season. The cost of the wheat thus grown has 
to-day been kindly written out for me by the Major. The figures 
are in decimals of a Canadian dollar —L e., in oeuts, of which 100 
are equal to 93 6 English halfpence. The cost as given below is per 
bushel of 00 pounds weight, delivered from the Bell Farm elevator 
upou the railway station at Indian Head. It is as follows La¬ 
bour, $'07 ; horses, $'030 ; maintenance of labourers, Ac., $ 033 ; 
cost of seed, amount written off capital account for depreciation 
of horses, implements, stook, Ac., and 8 per cent upon the pur¬ 
chase money, Ac., of the fond in crop $'20 ; total, $'34. 

How, multiplying the 34 cents by eight we get the net cost 
per quarter of the wheat as 272 oeuts. This is 11s. 2d. Euglish 
money. But this is wheat receivable from the elevator at the 
Indian Head railway station, 312 miles west of Winnipeg, aud wo 
have to provide for its transport to England, a distance of 5,000 
miles. Tho cost of transport from Indian Head to Liverpool during 
the last year has been, Major Jell tolls me, lls. per quarter, and 
during the coming years the same rate of freight is expected to rnle. 
This* then, makes the fine herd red Manitoba wheat deliverable in 
Liverpool so as to pay 8 per cent in capital invested in fond 
in North-West Canada, so long aa wheat shall uot fall below 
22s. or 23s. per quarter. 

It ie obvious that, as soon as these faots are realized by Eng¬ 
lish farmers, they will begin to consider whether they shall struggle 
along and lose money in attempting to grow oereals and 
pulse in England, or whether they shall tako their capital, 
found themselves new homes in this great Canadian territory, 
and grow rich. To our idlers at homo who have been 
living upon rents derived from arable fond, the facts are not 
less interesting. To them it means a denudation of which 
uo adequate oonooption has yet dawned upon their minds. They 
will have to work or to starve, It is hardly too muoh to say that 
these faots mean a silent but inevitable revolution in the position 
of the territorial aristocracy of England. 

It behoveB mo to add come words more. In all my cross-country 
wanderings in this great North-Western territory—one railway tak¬ 
ing me more than 1,000 miles in a direct line over unbroken allu¬ 
vial plains—I never met one man who deserved to sucoeed who had 
nob had a real and substantial success. Loafers, Idlers, and drinkers 
go to the bad there rather more quickly than at home. It is hot a 
plaoe for feeble, worn out, or aged people to go to, Speculators will 
only make fortunes if they have forge oapital and the wit to Inveet 
it wisely; they will not make fortunes beoauso the Canadians are 
fools by the side of raw English colonists, Bat the healthy, res¬ 
pectable Euglish farmer with a few hundred pounds, who settles 
down with the intention to work aud bo do his duty will bo sure to 
succeed, lie will gr8W rich ultimately as the country advances, 
in some oases very rleh, and wilt live a comfortable, free, a& 
happy life. No couutry in the world is healthier than these great 
alluvial prairies. 

Just now every emigrant over 18 years of age is entitled to a half- 
mile square of this beautiful land on paying a survey fee of two 
guineas. He is entitled also to pre-empt the adjoining half-mile 
square on gradual payments amounting to 10s. an aore. *Aud as 
ou brlugiug this fairly under cultivation the Government retuttfs 5s. 
on aore, it will be seen that for the sum of £42, the emigrant 
begins with a freehold from half-a-mile deep aud one mile long. 
Three hundred pounds will build a wooden house, provide imple¬ 
ments, aud oxen, aud keep the emigrant aud his family till the crops 
are harvested, and thenceforth he begins to save money every year, 
JAMES EDMUNDS, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health for St, James's, Westminster, 
Gtrafton<itr«efc, Bend-street, 
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Editorial Notes. 


In connection with the agricultural crisis at home, a largo 
meeting, principally composed of East K*sex farmers, was held 
at Colchester, under the presidency of the Mayor, to consider 
the present critical condition of agriculture. It was resolved to 
semi a deputation to the Prime Minister, and also to Sir 
Stafford Northcote, with reference to the crisis. Among the 
speakers were Mr* J. Bound, M.P,, the Hon. C, II, Strutt, M.P., 
and Mr. H. K. Caustou, M. P. On tlie suggestion of M r. 
Caustou, a committee was appointed, with instructions to 
draw up a statement, showiug what it considered the best 
means of remedying existing difficulties. The committee was 
further instructed to report to an adjourned meetiug, to be held 
in a month. Mr. Caustou remarked that he thought it hope* 
less for farmers to ask for a return to protective duties on corn. 
Suggestions that tithes should be abolished were received with 
cheers. 

*#* 

In India, owing to climatic influences, and the ignorance 
of the masses in regard to the elementary principles of chemical 
science, milk, that necessary of life for the million, hardly keeps 
good for even a few hours after it is drawn from the cow. It is 
otherwise in Europe. By the latest accounts we hear that, 
under the presidency of Mr. Kappeyne van rte Goppello, a 
lawyer, of Amsterdam, a meeting of neatly a hundred farmers 
and persons engaged in industrial pursuits has been held at 
Hoorn, in the province of North Holland, to dtacnw the project 
of Messrs. Soheuer, from Amsterdam, and others, for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Loudon Hairy Supply Association, The intention 
is to build four ships, of 720 tons each, which will convey 
daily 100,000 litres of fresh Dutch milk to Harwich, from 
Amsterdam, whither it wofcld be brought in ice-waggons of 
the Dutch Railway Company, and ice would be also employed 
in the catriage from Harwich to London. The SocieU Anonjjme 
would have a capital of 1,700,000 guilders, and its promoters 
urge that if only 100,000 litres of milk could be sold in London 
at the price of 2|<2. per litre, there would be a revenue of 412,500 
guilders per annum, or 24 per cent upon the capital. With 
a supply of 150,000 litres daily, the revenue should be 1,020,050 
guilders, or more than 57 per cent. The milk would always be 
dispatched without mixture of water, by speoial trains, and 
sold to a certain number of agents in London, who would sell 
it in smaller quantities at far lower prices than are at present 
charged. Before commencing the enterprise, the meeting— 
which expressed itself disposed to entertain the views of the 
association—decided to appoint a committee to ascertain how 
long the milk at different temperatures will keep good. The 
enterprise appears likely to be carried out. 

%* 

A most interesting paper has just, been published by the 
Madras Government ou the use of the coca leaf as an anesthe¬ 
tic. Messrs. Hind & Oo., of Calicut, had sent to Mr. Logan, the 
Collector, a small quantity of what is considered in London a 
superior sample of prepared Coca leaves valued at 10s. per lb,, 
and asked for full and reliable information in regard to the 
best and simplest process for preparing the leaf for market. All 
that they know at present on the subject is that the leaves 
should be prepared almost in the sama fray as tea—only not 
rolled,—fermented and then kiln-dried. Mr. Logan says that 
bath Mr. T. J, Fergusson and lie have well-established plants 
of Mrythroxylum coca in their gardens ; that the plant seems to 
thrive admirably in their gardens, that it seeds freely, and is 
easily propagated. From an article in the Moytihuj Post of the 
3rd December last, it appears that what seems to be an ex- 
j Singly important discovery has been recently made by an 
" Austrian physician. It has long been know u that the leaves 
of the coca plant contain an active alkaloid, but it has been 
reserved for Dr. Roller of/ Vienna—though of course the 
originality of the discovery is already in dispute —to And that 
it operates »s a powerful local anaesthetic, Iu the United 
States it has been used with complete success in ophthalmic 
surgery* and has also been employed for operations on the 
tooutfa, ear, and throat. There seems to be no discomfort what¬ 


ever connected with its application, and the particular surface 
affected ia made completely insensible to pain without any 
toss of consciousness on the part of the patient. In the case 
of the eye, 4he more introduction of a few drops of the solu- 
j lion is sufficient to produce anesthesia for something like 
!mlf-;j,it*liour, and severe neuralgia is said to vanish before 
it. It him thus far been little now! in this country, partly, 
perhaps, from the difficulty and coat of obtaining it, for the 
supply is not equal to the preaeufc demand, and it fetches half-a- 
crown a grain. But we may assume that it will soon be 
imported in sufficient quantity, and that it will be found, as one 
of our medical contemporaries prophesies, an exceedingly * 
important addition of our therapeutics armoury. 

*#* 

u Wheat m India’' is the title of a paper just issued by 
the Government of India in the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department. From statistics supplied by the Government and 
heads of the several Provinces in which wheat is grown, it 
appears that there has been a great falling off in the area under 
wheat in the Central Provinces—4,179,982 acres in 1881-82, and 
3,(519,701 acres in 18H2-83, but the former figures are not con¬ 
sidered reliable, “ Wheat ia very little grown in Madras, 

A j mere, Asmara, and Bengal (except Bohsr). The average area 
under wheat in India is about 2(» million acres, and the 
average gross production is nearly seven million tons. Wheat 
is raised under extraordinary diversity of conditions. In the 
North-Western Provinces and parts of the Punjab, manure 
and frequent waterings are thought essential to secure k good 
crop. Iu the northern districts of the Punjab, the winter rains 
obviate iu a great measure the necessity for irrigation, while in 
the Mooltau country and fh Sind the wheat crop depends on 
iuimdatiou canals drawn from the snow-fed rivers. In IUj- 
pootaua what little irrigation exists k obtained from tanks and 
catchment basins, and Lite finest crops are sometimes seen in 
the dried-up beds of these reservoirs. In Central India and 
the Central Provinces and parts of Bombay the moisture-hold¬ 
ing cotton soil, which everywhere predominates, aud a heavier 
rainfall enable the cultivator to dispense with irrigation. The 
cultivation is in those tracts far less careful in character than 
in Northern India, and both the eOHt of production and the 
outturn is less. ,ln the Punjab wheat appears to bo most 
extensively grown in the districts of Jftrozepore, Bawiil Pindee, 
Sealkot, Lahore, Hoshiarpore, Jhelum, Umballa and Guzer&t; 
of the total imports in 1883-81, 3,50,829 niaunda were from the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudb. No wheat was imported 
by river. In the year 1882-83, 2,40,082-maunds of wheat were 
sent to Howrah, and an almost equal quantity in 1883-84. In 
the former year 2,18,897 maunds of wheat were forwarded by 
rail to Bombay, and in the latter year, 14,33,570 maunds. Nearly 
alt the traffic wont by tho Iiajpootana route. The amount of 
wheat that comes to Calcutta from the ^unjflb is insignificant, 
compared with the exports to Kurrachee ; Sind taking 33,07,354 
uiaunda. The Deputy Commissioner at Sukkur, who registers 
the Indus boat-traffic, is unable to account for the considerable 
increase of wheat which went down the Indus from this 
province in 1883-84 Nearly all the wheat must find its way 
to KurmcL.ee, whence it is exported to fttyrope. The following 
extracts from the review by the Government of India in the 
Financial Department on the accounts of the Sea-borne 
Foreign Trade of India for 1883-84, however, oS^flain, in a 
great measure, the cause of the traffic in wheat between the 
Punjab and Kurrachee being ho br|^^|^he considerable in¬ 
crease in the imports into Sind was due mainly to the great 
stimulus given during the your to the export trade in wheat 
ami seeds, which attracted shipping in larger numbers than had 
ever been seen before iu the port of Kurrachee. The extension 
of the British ueltieuieftto in Bilucbisfcan also led to a larger^ 
demand for goods, which reached consumers iu those parts mo 
conveniently from Kurtaehee. The augmentation (in exports 
merchandise) iu Sind was extremely large owing to tho j 
demand for wheat and see<k,^specially the former, Kurrache 
having become, with ifye completion of the line of railway, tjj 
great outlet for Punjab wheat." 

*** 

The Intel import of yheafc by rail into the N^rth-'W 
Provinces aud Oudh were 2,61*535 maunde as against 3,70 
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HMtmds in 1882-83. There was a decrease in the imports from 
the Punjab and an increase in those from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. As compared with the year 1882-83, there was an 
increase of nearly 34 lakhs of maund* in the export of wheat 
which is accounted for by the fact of a large demand from 
Europe in consequence of the unfavourable prospects of the 
red winter wheat in the United States. Calcutta still takes a 
greater share of the exports than Bombay, though the latter 
has been brought into closer connection with the western half 
of these provinces by the opeuing of the RqpootanvMalwa 
Railway. The main granaries in these provinces for export 
r purposes are Oudh, Meerut, and Rohilkhnud. Wheat trade 
is also carried on with the foreign countries of Thibet and 
Nepal. The quantity of wheat imported by rail into Beugal 
was 72,66,557 maunds against 45,19,020 maiitida in 1832-83 and 
49,24,795 maunds in 1881-82. During the pasL year an im¬ 
petus was given to the trade in wheat in consequence of the 
* freight by sea from Calcutta being very low, and that by railway 
having been reduced in 1882-83. Exporters were thus able to 
compete on better terms with America fn the London wheat 
market. Eighty-three thousand six hundred and ten maunds 
of wheat were imported by rail into the Central Provinces. The 
exports were 77,08,223 maunds against 67,13,093 maunds in 
1882-83. Of the total wheat exported, more than half was sent 
from the Nerbudda block, which is fed by Saugor and the 
foreign territory lying beyond. This block is at present the 
most important wheat-producing area in Jthese provinces. 
Wheat is largely cultivated in the districts of the Nerbudda 
Valley and in those in the extreme north of the provinces, It 
is also extensive in the Satpura hill region, and in the Wardha 
and Nagpore districts to the south-vAst of it. There is little or 
no cultivation in Nimar and the othor parts of the province. 
Mr. Puller, writing in 1882 on the subject of wheat cultivation 
in the Central Provinces, stated that u the thinness of popula¬ 
tion and consequent largo extent of individual holdings offer 
more inducement to low farming ou a large, than to high farm¬ 
ing on a small, scale. The outturn of the laud is actually fur 
smaller than in more crowded tracts, whilst the surplus pro¬ 
duce per heud is considerably larger, since the poorer the 
cultivation the larger is that proportion of the produce which 
results from natural forces n* opposed to tho labor of the 
cultivator.” He further remarked that the large export trade 
of the Central Provinces “ lies, not so much in the productive 
power of the soil ns in the scarcity of the* population which 
derives its food from it.” A very large proportion of the ex¬ 
ports was taken by the Bombay port, the main outlet foi these 
provinces. 

*** 

In the Bombay Presidency wheat is most extensively raised 
in the districts of Kuudeah, Nosik, Ahmedabod, AUmednuggnr, 
and Dharwar. Nb wheat is grown in lUtnngm, Kolaba, and 
Kanara, The largest imports are from the Central Provinces 
and tho Punjab. Most of the wheat trade with tho Bombay 
port was as usual mrmnpnliN>*d by the former province. The 
Punjab also had considerable* dealing in this respect with the 
port, but it imported as mudi a* 3.1 lakh* nmiinli from the 
North-Western Frovjjfces and Oudh. In addition to the 
3,03,43,337 ruaunds shown as imported from external blocks 
into tho Bombay port, 17,85,951 raanndri caiue from the internal 
blocks opresidency to (he port for shipment to Europe. 
The total quantity imported by rail into the presidency ag¬ 
gregated 1,04,69,against 98,52,382 maunds in 1882- 
1883. The wheat imports by road into Bombay aggregated 
5,84,470 inaifuds against 8,46,382 maunds in 1882-83. This 
great falling off is due to the rainfall being excessive and 
unseasonable. The wheat exporta by rail maunds, 

find those by road 77,844 against 21,40,7^1 maunds and 71,224 
‘ winds, respectively, in the preceding year. 

*** 

, In Sindh, Shikarpore is the only district in which wheat is 
pwu to any considerable extent. Tin* trade, as at present 
stored, is with adjaiuing native States', vis., Bhnwalpore, 
julmeer, Jodhpore, K.hairpore, Cuteh, and Gujarat. Arrauge- 
i have now been made for registering the rail-borne and 
T-borne tijdHc between Sindh and tlys Punjab. Tins is a 
|n the right direction, as tho trade between these two 


provinces is becoming very extensive, 33,67,354 maunds of 
wheat having been exported by rail and 15,95,821 by river from 
the Punjab to Sindh ( BCurachee). The foreign export trade of 
Sindh lias recently been very active. Last November 7J lakhs 
maunds (547,305 cwts.) of wheat were shipped from its ports 
against nearly 6 lakhs maunds (346,252 cwfcs.), during the cor¬ 
responding month in 1883. 

*** 

In .Berar 0,706 maunds were imported by rail and 1,11,974 
maunds by road as against 1,748 and 12,60,186 maunds" 
respectively, in the preceding year. The falling otf*in tho road- 
borne trade is attributed partly to tho exceptionally wet 
season of 1833-84 which impeded the traffic, partly to the 
somewhat low state of the market for wheat, and partly 
to an unfavorable outturn. The low prices which ruled for 
this grain apparently tended to check the exports : 6,49,800 
maunds of the total exports were conveyed by the Gieat 
Indian Peninsula Railway to Bombay and other stations west of 
Berar. Wheat is not imported to supplement the food-Buppty 
of the province. It is altogether an article of export trade. 

It is cultivated on the rich black soil of the Purna Valley, and 
on the loam that is found above the Southern Ghats. 

*** 

Mn. O’Conor, Assistant Secretary to the Government of 
India, Financial Department, in reviewiug the sea-borne trade 
returns for 1883-84, has noticed the immense increase in the 
export trade of wheat during the year* 1881-82 to 1883-84. He 
anticipated that there would be a decline in the trade of the 
current year, and this prediction has been fully verified. “ In 
the review for 1882-83, it was observed that the exports for tho 
first three months of the year 1893-84 were about half of the 
whole exports of tho previous year, but a doubt was expressed 
whether the trade would continue^ for the rest of the year on 
the same scale. The doubt was verified. If trade had con¬ 
tinued on the samo scale the exports would have been nearer 
30 than 21 million owts. Exports fell off sensibly after the 
first half of the year, and though by the end of the year they 
weve 48 per cent iu excess of those of 1882-83, they exceeded 
those of 1881-82 by only 5J per cent —an increase which would 
not have been much for one year's trade and which was a 
am all one for two years’ trade. During the current year there 
has been a further decrease in the quantity exported, which for 
the first four months of the year amounts to only 6,903,910 
cwt., a quantity which would represent, at the end of the year 
if trade continues on the same scale, not more than 17,700,000. 
But it is probable that before the end of tho year, there will be 
a further material decline in the trade. The decrease indeed 
would already have been more marked had it not been that 
merchants had made large forward contracts both for tonnage 
and for delivery of wheat in the European markets. It has 
been more than once pointed out in these reviews that the 
trade in Indian wheat must be one of a very uncertain and 
fluctuating character. Its continuance on a very large scale 
depends on the concurrence of a number of circumstances > 
(l) abundant crops in India, (2) crops below tho average in the 
United States and in Europe, (3) low rates of freight (4) low 
rates of exchange. When all these exist together, the supply 
of Indian wheat which will bo put on the consuming markets 
will astonish—as they have astonished—those Who are but 
imperfectly acquamtedjfwitii the capacity of India for the pro¬ 
duction of this grain, mten one or other of them fails, the 
margin of profit, which is so slender at the best that exporters 
must work on a very extensive scale to obtain appreciable 
returns, shrinks in such a degree that the export will be carried 
on either to fulfil engagements already entered into, or as an 
unavoidable alternative to paying for imports in money. This 
year the second of the factors which must be present to make 
the wheat trad© profitable has been absent. V 

V 

“Tub harvests have been abundant iu the United States and 
iu Europe, stocks iu hand are large, and the supplies iu exist¬ 
ence or iu prospect are so considerable that the price of wheat 
in England has fallen to as low a point as has been known for 
a hundred years. Prices have not similarly fallen in India, 
aud though it has been stated in a very positive way that India 
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car produce wheat at a much lower coat than the United 
States—an assertion to whfoh I ventured} for reasons given, to 
demur altogether—the foot remains that India, in present 
circumstances, Cannot afford to sell her wheat with profit for 
the price offering in London of 37s. a quarter and even less. 
In the first week of 1884 the average was 39#. a quarter, and by 
the end of February it had gone steadily down to 30a, 11* 
Then there was a rise to 38a. Id. by the end of March, and the 
average for the three mouths was 37a. 9 d. In April it was 
37a. 2d, and in May 38a. 2d, The price fell to 37a. in June, and 
tiie average for the three months was only 37a. Gd. a quarter. 
Since then prices have actually fallen as low as 34a, a quarter, 
Now, to leave a profit at all, Indian wheat muat sell for 39a, or 
40a. a quarter when prices in India and freights are both low. 
Everything at present points to«the continuance of low prices 
for another year at least. The crops of the United States are 
the largest they have ever had, exceeding the average crop of 
the last five years by 60 million bushels according to careful 
estimates. The English harvest has been abundant, and the 
area under wheat was larger than in 1883. The production of 
all European countries, Russia, France, Italy, Southern Europe 
generally, and of the Australian Colonies, has been above the 
average. There is not therefore a bright prospect, as far as can 
be seen at present, for Iudiau wheat for the next twelve months, 
for it is not unlikely that prices may touch even a lower level 
than that already reached. To make the trade profitable, even 
possible, in these circa mst&uces, it is essential that tbe charges, 
which weigh on Indian wheat between the time when it leaves 
the cultivator's hands ami its arrival in the stores of the Euro¬ 
pean millers, should be lessened. Lower cost of transport in 
India, lower rates of ocean-freight, reduction and elimination of 
unnecessary handling at railway stations and porta of shipment, 
the substitution of expeditious methods of loading aud un¬ 
loading for the clumsy and primitive methods now obtaining, 
more care in cleaning and classing the grain, are indispensable.” 

V 

In connection with Mr. O’Conor's anticipations as to the 
decline of the foreign export trade of India in wheat, the follow¬ 
ing extracts from the Ptomer of the 3rd instant will be found 
interesting 1 “ The Indian wheat-grower may derive some con¬ 
solation from the knowledge that if the American farmer has this 
year prevented the export of wheat from India,he has ruined him- 
4elf in the process, Nothing is clearer than that wheat cannot be 
grown at a profit iu the United States if the selling price is 1ms 
than 33a the quarter in the London market* With the present 
rates for wheat in Europe, the American farmer is simply 
ruined, and the American papers have shown conclusively that 
the western farmers are getting less for their wheat at the place 
of production than it had eost them to grow.” * * * “ Another 
year of equally low prices would shut up thousands of f&rmB in 
the far west, and already it is reported that the area under 
wheat this year in the States is 15 per cent less than in 1883-84. 
The American farmer is obliged to force his wheat on the Euro¬ 
pean market, as he must convert his produce into cash, and 
there is comparatively no internal demand in his own oouutry 
for it,” * * ° u The ludiair producer grows a variety of crops, 
and can sell the most profitable produce and store the rest. 
When wheat prices fall, he buries his wheat, and takes his sugar 
or his barley to market. Again, there is a great internal 
demand for wheat in India, and this is capable of great expan¬ 
sion whenever wheat is cheap. Thousands of persons iu every 
district will eat wheat in preference to parley or bajra when¬ 
ever it falls below 20 seers the rupee. As it rises above this 
rate, the internal consumption contracts.” * * * “ The producer 
is get ting lower prices than he probably expected, but he is not 
being ruined like his American rival, and he is getting a better 
price at the place of production for his grain than the latter. If 
Indian wheat prices were regulated as American wheat prices 
are, solely by the English market, and if Indian wheat had to 
be sent to Europe for sale at any price, we should then witness 
ruinously low prices in the up-country markets," 

*# # 

Some information will now be given as to the price that will 
probably suffice to take a quarter of wheat from India to 
London. Mr. W, C. Benett, when Director of Agriculture 
and Commerce, North-Western provinces aud Oudh, lost July, 


stated that the prime cost of raising a quarter of wheat iu the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh was about Be, 9-8-6 or 
15#. 10*, and of putting it into the Cawnpore market, Be. 12 
or 20#, He calculated that the railway freight of a quarter of 
wheat from Delhi to Bombay would be 6#. (i* and from 
Fyzabad to Calcutta 5#, 2* He took tho freight by sea as 
a ton or 7#. 9 d, a quarter from Calcutta and 30#. a ton or 6s, 8* 
per quarter from Bombay. The price of exporting a quarter 
of wheat from these places to London would therefore be— 


From Delhi. From Fyzabod. 

J _» * 



«* * 

#» d, * 

Prluio com at market 

... 20 0 

20 0 

Railway freight 

... 6 6 

5 2 

Shipping do. 

... 0 8 

7 9 


Tut XL ... 38 2 

"aTu 


The average price of wheat in the English market was put 
down by Mr, Benett at 40#. per quarter. According to these 
figures there would be left for incidental charges and profit 
6#. 10* for Delhi and 7#. 1* for Fyxabad. 

*** 

Tub following were the approximate coat price and transit 
charges of exporting wheat from Lahore to London via 
Kurrachee 

Per quarter, 

#< rf. 

Average prise at Lahore ... „ ... 17 0 

Railway chargee to tCurraohee ... ... 7 5 

Ocean freight at 35a. per ton ... ... 7 9 

Total ... 32 2 

The price of exporting a quarter of wheat from America to 
London appears to have been as follows in 1882-83 

&, <L 

Market price at Chicago ... ... *,.32 11 

Railway charges to Now York ... ... ... 6 2 

Ocean freight to London ... ... ... 2 4 

TOTAL ... Ills** 


The lowest market prices in London then being 46 a per 
quarter for American wheat, 4 j. 7* were left for incidental 
charges and profit. Prices have fallen off since then, the latest 
and highest quotations being 37s. for American and 35s. for 
Indian wheat The prospects of the wheat trade appear to be 
! somewhat gloomy at present, but lately prices have shown a 
tendency to rise iu the London market. Two statements 
are given, showing—(1) the wholesale prices of wheat p or 
maund in April 1883 at tbe principal marts ; (2) cost per ton by 
rail from Cawnpore and other places to Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Kurrachee, More recent information will shortly be given 
regarding the wheat movements in India, and the price it will 
take to send a quarter of wheat from tho principal marts to 
London through tho ports of Kurrachee, Bombay, aud Calcutta. 

*** a 

Indian and China tea-growers had* better look to thsir 
laurels. The Russian Government, which have been experi¬ 
menting for some time past in the cultivation of tea, are once 
more putting forth all their energy to develope the tea plant in 
Central Asia. They have decided on laying out a plantation 
at Soukhum Kale, and import a ship-toed of Chinese coolies 
to work it. Here they have followed in the footsteps of the 
British Consul at Tifiis who, not very long Ago, grew a quanti¬ 
ty of tea, and during the course of last summer, a German, Who 
tried an experiment with a number of shrubs imported from 
China, succeeded to some extent. , Zhtt^however, have been* 
one aud all tentative measures, and glvemw result in establish-' 
iug the fact that tea can be cultivated in the Caucasus ; but tho 
important problem yet remains undetermined, whether it can 
be grown on. such a large scale as will enable it to compete 
successfully witfi the jrtide which is produced in India and| 
China. As matters at present stand, all the tea consumed jC 
Russia has to be imported, that Is, 72,000,000 lbs. have to S3 
purchased at a cost of £6,000,000. Half of this quantity |j 
conveyed to Russia overland across Siberia, and the other hJm 
borne by water to Odessa in the *Black Sea and Kro&stadjfuft 
the Baltic. If the experiment to be tr fed at Soukhum Ksp is 
a success the foreign article will be at a discount, since SotMvrn 
Kale is only a couple days 1 run from Odessa. But tipje is 
another and an important factor in a consideration * 
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question ; labour is uta premium in the Giucasus, and the 
moist climate of the country would materially interfere with 
emigration on a large scale. In this respect, the Indian and 
China Coolie have the advantage, and besides, there not being 
much capital in the country for the develpement of the industry 
the assistance of foreign capitalists must needs be called in, 
and here the difficulty begins, IS.* that as it may, we have no 
doubt Indian tea-growers will watch with some interest the 
operations of the Russian Government in this direction. 

* V 

Canada is to a have Department of Agriculture. The Select 
Committee on Agriculture appointed by the Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment, has just presented its report, which recommends that the 
Government should take into consideration the advisability of 
establishing a Bureau of Agriculture, and uti experimental farm 
in connexion therewith ; that this Bureau be formed in con¬ 
nexion with, and under the supervision of, the present Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture ; that the objects aimed at in the establish¬ 
ment of such bureau and farm be as follows:—1. To conduct 
such experiments in the introduction and culture of new 
varieties of seeds, plants, trees, &c., ns will most efficiently aid 
in the advancement of Canadian agriculture, to institute ex¬ 
periments with regard to the comparative value of fertilisers, 
the profter testing of seeds as to vitality mid purity, and the 
healthy preservation and productive condition of plants and 
animals. 2. To make careful investigation into the origin, 
distribution, and the habits of iusecte, injurious and beneficial, 
and the contagions and other diseases to which animals and 
plants are subject, * in order to arrive at the bast method of 
destroying and counteracting them. 3. To study the quality of 
the various breeds of cattle and other domestic animals, with 
the view of reporting on the best means of improving them, 
of protecting them from parasites and epidemic diseases, of 
feeding them for the market, and on the treatment of milch 
cattle. 4. To iuitiate ami carry out a convenient and compre¬ 
hensive system of gathering the latest and most useful informa¬ 
tion, statistical and otherwise. 5. To publish mul send to the 
press and the various agricultural and horticultural societies id 
the Dominion, at different’ periods of the year, bulletins giving 
the results of trials made on the experimental farms, aud 
whatever other information the Bureau may consider useful, 
either in the prevention of the ravages of insects and contagious 
diseases, concerning improved methods of culture that have 
stood test, or for the special advancement of any line of agricul- ! 
tural pursuits. 

*** 

The official memorandum upon Indian wheat quoted by us in 
a recent article upon the (subject, estimates the total wheat crop 
of British India to be 135 million cwts., or about 7,000,000 tons, 
and the average yiAd agjitile more than nine bushels per acre, 
or 500 lbs., against S3 bushels per acre in England. According 
to the same memorandum, the total export of Indian wheat in 
1833 was 22} million cwts., and that export is supposed to have 
been made, without any appreciable effect in raising prices. 
And the writer infers that with a favorable rainy season fol¬ 
lowing an average whes^crop so as to secure the autumn or 
kkur&ef harvest, one-fifth of the Indian wheat harvest may be 
•pared for export, without materially enhancing prices. Of the 
total quantity exported in the year 1883, nearly one-half, 
11,243,497 cwt, went to the United Kingdom. For the last few 
years, the British Iqba^huve been the great market for all 
surplus Indian wheat, tEnt market until very recently having 
been monopolized by Russia and America. * Before 1830, India 
Held a very insignificant- place amongst tbs great sources of 
frwnpply. The following table shews the respective quantities of 
■^theat imported into the British Isles frofc Russia, the United 
jdes, and India since the year 1879 — 

'l ISTfc 1*60. 188L *1882. 1883. 

1 Owta. Owls. Cwts. Cart*. Cwts, 

.. 7,9754# 9,690408 4,018,895 9,671,061 16,993469. 

.. 86,976,800 86,089,8*9 80,038,1)74 SS.CTMSS 20,065,882 
Iritteh India 387,266 7,308,842 8,477,470 

i om this table, it is evident that the import of Indian wheat 
ibecome a main factor in the English supply, and was 
.By increasing in importance and in bulk* India was in fact 
filing both Russia and America ih {he British wheat 



I that we need net enter upon here, the wheat-growing area iu 
! England is steadily diminishing, and the dependence of the 
kingdom npon foreign coni increasing every year. In 1373, the 
; total quantity of wheat imported into the British isles was 
: 55,368,140cwts. against 64,080,444 in 1883. It is to the interest 
of India and Eugland alike, that this want ehould be supplied 
as far as possible from India alone, on many grounds, and in 
our previous article upon this subject, We have shown with what 
little difficulty the gross outturn of the Indian harvest might be 
indefinitely increased. Less than six million tons were found 
sufficient last year for consumption in Iudia, and it* we could 
raise the harvest from 135 millions to 270 by improved farming, 
from 500 to 1,1201 ba. per acre, there would be a margin of 
' 7} million tons for export, or three times the entire quantity 
! required to supplement the English harvest—that is, it would 
f cover the total quantity of foreign wheat imported in England, 
to supply tlie deficit of home growth, three times over. The 
demand for Indian wheat is daily increasing in the British 
market, and the Indian Government should grasp the idea of 
supplying this demand. We have suggested a* resort to nitre 
as a practical improvement of wheat cultivation, but no system 
can claim infallibility. That which succeeds in one place is 
found useless in another. The great thing is the steady aud 
enlightened pursuit of a given end. 

*** 

A Vermont newspaper, the Rntl md Daily Herald, is printed 
on paper made from sawdust, the product of Mr. Pond's roller pulp 
machine, by which sawduct, t*haviuge, ohipn, and piecw of wood 
can be made with great rapidity into a pulp of clean, fine fibre. 
Th?s machine wil 1 also manipulate the stalks of cotton, sugarcane, 
wild hemp, &a, at the rate of from two to three tons of dry pulp 
por diem. The r waiting pulp is far superior to any other form of 
wood pulp, because the fibre is preserved intact aud the cellulose 
is left witli it, giving it greet streugth ( *Boftiiesa, and pliability. The 
tensile strength, per square inch of newspaper, whloh contains from 
50 to 75 per cent of ground wood pulp, is from 81b. to 12lb., aud 
stands a test of 171b, to the square inch, showing that it is much 
stronger than paper mads from oae-third rags. As all kinds of 
paper can bo made from this pulp without the addition of rags, 
sotton, or juto. it can be manufactured at a reduction of from 30 to 
50 pvr cent of the present cost. The unbleached pulp is also useful 
for wrapping paper, and is equal in colour and strength to the best, 
manilla. Tlie woods most adapted to the process are the soft 
woods, such as spruoe, fir, pine, poplar, and hemlock, the latter 
making the strongest fibre, being quite equal to jute in strength. 
Besides the manufacture of paper, the pulp can also be utilized for 
wood ware, such as pails, barrels, and mouldings. Our Indian mills 
might take note we think of this new pi^atico. The letinus'inc^ iu 
Europe waa largely attributable to the discovery of * how to make 
paper, 1 aud the cheapening of paper has been qua of the foremost 
agencies in the progress of the 19th emtury, 

*** 

A oorrespondext writing to the Times says :—“ The peasant, 
who lives on his own land, drinks the milk from his own cow, 
eats the eggs from his own poultry, and pays for hia bread, 4 ' 
meat, clothes, and other charges with the surplus produce of 
his own labour and holding, is the pattern proprietor of ike 
day. This picture of riiral life is most attractive, and the oiily 
question is, can it be realized on ordinary commercial principles! 
It is assumed by the platform speakers who go forth from 
the large towns that jj^e great landowners, aided by the land 
laws, have smothered the growth of such a proprietary class. 
Far from it, they desire to see such communities ftourishihg 
around them ; bat hitherto the progress And customs of agri- ’ 
culture in England have naturally ted to a different result.; 
Sir J* Caird has proved irrefutably that the Small proprietor iu 
this country fails ou economical principles, for he produces a 
lets outcome per acre than the large farmer. Still, that is uo 
reason Why such a class should hot subsist, ou the principle of 
* the greater happiness Id the greater number, 1 provided that 
the system be self-supporting, Now is the time for founding 
such settlements. But Messrs. Chamberlain and Collings are 
not justified m trying the experiment as they propose* by 
advances at the cast of the British tax-payer, with no security 
which can be realised if it falls. Large tracts of cultivated 
i land, with all the improvenients of buildings, enclosures* 

1 »—•_ tt. -^l. i . ». --jg -A kfc «. . . 


market from 1679 to 1884. Owing to a combination of causes 1 drainage, 4c., which .the money of the owners has added to 
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them, can flow be easily obtained at a lees price than has been 
known dating this century, and Lord Cairns’s Aot has freed 
settled estates for the purposes of sale. Capital, the root of 
every enterprise, must be advanced. Let these capitalists form 
a company, call it the Liberal Land Loan, or 'Pefaaat Pro* 
priet&ry Company, or any other characteristic and attractive 
name, purchase extensive districts, sub-divide and allot them 
In suitable plots, and sell them to the would-be cultivators 
. on payment of part of the purchase-money, with the 
remainder on mortgage. In all these schemes the plot 
appears to rank as an indivisible unit, whereas the death or 
failure of the proprietor necessarily tends to sale or sub-division, 
unless it be counteracted by a settlement on the footing Of 
primogeniture, or some other exploded device. If it be desired 
to introduce an element of philanthropy into the undertaking, 
the promoters might, out of their own pockets, pay the cost 
of obtaining on indefeasible title under Lord West bury’a Act, 
which would legalize any sub-division or transfer of the plots 
by a simple entry in the register, and they might at the same 
time limit themselves to a rate of 5 per cent Interest after the 
manner of the Artisans’ Dwellings and other like companies. 

*** 

“ Wiit then, do advanced Liberals call for State aid, which is 
the exact equivalent of the bounty granted by the Governments 
of France and Germany to the native growers of beet-root 
sugar? Surely this in a doctrine which must be abhorreut to 
the President of the Board of Trade. I may add that, as Mr. 
Chamberlain is apparently anxious to obtain some knowledge 
on the subject of his pet project, he might usefully inquire into 
the working and fate of a peasant colony which his prototype, 
Mr. Fergus O’Conner, the Chartist, established within living 
memory. The French peasant is invariably quoted as the 
standard example for imitation. 1 have had an opportunity o f 
watching his condition during my residence in a de pertinent 
where many cows were kept. There his house was bare, with 
au earthen floor, without any conveniences, save well-made 
closed bedsteads in the same room, and a good armoire. The 
cows were kept in sheds tied to stakes without crib or manger, 
on an earthen floor, without Utter ; armfuls of green clover in 
summer and hay in winter were thrown on the dirty ground 
before them for their food : still, the women made most excellent 
butter in consequence of the labour and care bestowed in 
pressing out the buttermilk. The soil was a rich sandy loam, 
and the climate superior to that of England, but the cultiva¬ 
tion was very primitive, and the laud so foul that the cattle 
were turned in to feed down the weeds after harvest ; the beet 
grown for the cows was almost entirely leaf with very little 
tuber, and the total produce per acre of all crops much below the 
average of arable in England. Tho staple food of the people 
was black bread made from buckwheat. No English labourer 
would bring himself down to the hard life and dirty home of 
the French peasant proprietor. The only member of this class 
who appeared to do well was the artisan who cultivated his plot 
when not at work at his trade. 

V 

“ All these social problems cannot be solved by theory aloue, 
but must be tested by facts. I will give the counterpart of 
rural life which lies under my eyes in England. It is said that 
the English peasant cannot rise from the rat^p There are now 
residing in a parish of some 1,200 acres Ariose to my home the 
p best grass farmer of the district, formerly, I believe, a carter, 
r who married the dairymaid ; he now rents a farm of nearly 200 
acres and his two sons occupy similar holdings in adjoining 
villages ; another, renting farmer and dealer, worked when a 
lad, under the gardener in the squire’s garden ; a third, very 
recently a farm labourer, now rents a small dairy farm ; a 
frwth, who started in life with MO in hie pocket, became a 
tt&Jng fanner, and has now retired to a house of his own, and 
is succeeded in the 1 farm by his son in this same village. I could 
eite many other instances of success in the neighbourhood; but 
none from the class who have aped the habits of the gentry, 
whose daughters play the piano, and contemptuously decline, m 
they phrase it, * to marry a chpete or a butter tul* w It Mayhe 
asked why more of these renting farmers, many of whom are 
also small proprietors, db not rise on their own property. They 
h ave found it hitherto more profitable eithor to sell or let their 
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land and invest their capital in farming business ; hence the 
general tendency has been for the laud to concentrate in the 
ownership of capitalists rather than to remain iu the possession 
of the small proprietors in those district# where they previously' 
existed. This accumulation of land in the hands of the few is 
the direct consequence of economical principles and trade 
instincts rather than of social change, and is predominant iu 
Great Britain. Frenchmen and Irishmen move ou different 
social lines. The political farmer may cultivate proprietary • 
exotics with some hope of success ou his own private forcing 
grounds ; but I ask whether it be possible to cut up thy land, 
and alter the habits, customs, aud occupations of the great 
bulk of the rural population by legislative measurers, however 
arbitrary, even though baited with the flesh hooks of confisca¬ 
tion.” 

*** 

The following communication from Mr. A. K. Connell to a 
home contemporary will be read with great interest With 
your permission, l should like to supplement the figures, recent¬ 
ly given iu the Tims, as regards the American and Canadian 
| wheat trade, hy those of the Indian wheat trade. The Indian 
j Government has issued various interesting reports as regards 
; the cost of growing wheat iu India, but that most recently 
i drawn up by Mr. W. C. Benett, Director of tho Agricultural 
Department of the North-West Provinces and Oade, is of the 
greatest importance. The provinces contaiu the best wheat; 
land in tho whole of India aud the area under wheat has 
increased more rapidly iu that part of India than in any other, 
The statistics given are generally applicable to the rest of India, 
except, perhaps, the Central Provinces, where the farms are 
larger, rents are lower, aud the pasturage is more extensive. 
According to Mr. Benett, the cost of raising a bushel of wheat 
is about I rupee 3 annas, while the selliug price, at a time 
when exports are large, is about 1 rupee 8 annas. Bather move 
than one-third of the cost is paid in cash, the rest (s paid In 
kind to tho labourers, or goes to support the cultivator and his 
family. The average yield on the dry land is 12 bushels, and 
ou irrigated land 22 bushels of grain and 1 ton of straw per 
acre, the average size of farm being five acres, but sometimes 
the out-turn is as high as 33 bushels an acre. The conclusion 
to which Mr, Benett comes, writing last July, when prices were 
fairly high in the foreign market, is that, when the profits of 
the corn dealer and the exponse of bringing wheat to market 
are taken into account, it is not probable that the cultivator 
(at 401b. for the rupee) recovers more than the value of his 
labour and interest on his capital expenditure on cattle and 
implements. If this estimate is correct as regards the most 
fertile districts of India, it is not probable that a higher profit 
is realized elsewhere, except where there is 4 sjJIne population 
on a good soil, and the surplus left, after feeding the 
cultivators and labourers, is much greater than iu Northern 
India. 

*#* 

The next point is tho cost of transport from up-country 
districts to the sen-board. The distance by rail varies from 
about 900 to 300 miles, and the charge for equal distances 
varies on the different lines. From Delhi to Bombay (890 
miles) the charge last summer was 6s. Cat a quarter of wheat, 
Fyzabad to Calcutta (598 miles) 5s. 2d. a quarter, whereas tho 
Great Indian Peninsula line charged not tagptunce, for a dis¬ 
tance of 616 miles, 6s. 8d» per quarter From Lahore to 
Kurrachee the charge was in 1883 about the same as from 
Delhi to Bombay, but, since the reduction of tho charges ou*th« ’ 
Baj pootana line, it is rather more. The lowest charges in India 
are on the East Indian iitgfe andT were last July, according to 
Mr. Benett, one-eighth of a pie (one-eighth of a penny) per 
maund per mile, compared with one-seventh of a pie per 
mkund (801b.) on American wheat carrying lines. Freights -i 
from India to England were list summer, after the Indian j 
wheat harvests; abodt 7s. 2d. per quarter from Calcutta, and f 
6#. 8d. from Bombay, and rathe* higher from Kurrackce. jj 
Putting the incidental charges at three to four shillings 
Quarter at the least, it ls dear that Wheat cannot be Igid downT 
k London at the present phot with any profit to the Indian T 
grower, and if the wheat trade continues without the price' 
rising it must bo supposed that the profits, if any, g< ’ *the 
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Indian middleman, owing to the difference between the buying 
and selling price, or to the Indian Government in taxes 
and rent. 

u How very email the margin of profit must be even to the 
middleman, when be buy., at the cheap rate current at harvest 
time, is clear from the fact that daring the lust year the Indian 
wheat trade has suddenly shrunk by 17$ per cent at Bombay 
and K-urrachee, white at Calcutta it has not been one‘third of 
^what it was in 188& And it must be remembered, as I have 
before pointed out in the columns of the Ti>nes, that, owing to 
the system of State loans and guarantees for railways, there 
la a serious set-off against auy profits to the Indian grower by 
reason of the interest charges which he has had to pay in the 
past, to the amount of many millions, for all the wheat lines, 
and which he has still to pay for four of them—m., the Oude 
and Itohilkund, the Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi, the Indus 
Valley, and the Northern Punjab. None of these railways 
pay their interest charges, and the deficit on the Indus Valley 
and Scinde and Delhi lines alone amounts to about .£400,000. 
As on those two lines wheat forms one-third of the goods traffic, 
and, since they have beeu op m, the price of wheat has risen 
only about 15 per cent, tK- : ain to the agriculturist on the 
price of wheat has to be set against the loss in the bounty 
paid out of taxation to the railways. A declared freetrader 
like Lord Bipon appears to ignore this fact in his speech, 
There is reason to doubt whether the net result is in the 
grower's favour, even when prices are high ; but if they fall, 
the net loss by reason of the grant-in-aid to the railways is 
undeniable though it may bn borne only in part by the Punjabi. 
These railways were, of course, built with a special eye to 
military purposes, and so far must not be judged from a 
commercial point of view, but regarded from the standpoint of 
the economist, they ought to make us hesitate before asking the 
Indian Government, as Mr. George Potter docs, to build more 
wheat-carrying lines, which may bring a heavy burden on the 
Indian taxpayer, and artificially stimulate the competition of 
India and America for the foreign wheat market. For India, 
as a whole, it is better to store its surplus corn crops, or 
distribute them in India, than to be encouraged by bounties to 
export them, and tor the purpose of distribution, metalled cross¬ 
country roads are wanted sad!*' in most districts. Does not the 
leaching of Adam Smith (Rk i„ chapter xi), on the evil effects 
of bounties iu hindering tin- abundance of one year from 
compensating the scarcity of another,” apply with equal force 
to grants*ir.*aid to the carrying trade of a country? Is it fair 
to the Indian townsman to raise prices, is it fair to the English 
farmer to lower them, by this disguised system of protection ? 
This is the question which ought to be discussed.” 

LAN IK'RE V KN UE J nWImAH - ^ 

An important correspondence has lately passed between the 
Government of India and the Chief Commissioner of British 
Bur mail, on the subject of postponing the land revenue instal¬ 
ments in that province. From the papers published, it appears 
that rice is reaped in the Pegu and Salween deltas one to three 
weeks later than it is in the upper districts, Heuxada and Prome, 
t>r in the Akyab district. In those tracts where the reaping and 
harvesting is latest, the cutting of rice is finished by the 20th of 
January, and in another three or four weeks, they are all sent 
to the rice mills sea-ports. Under the rules in force at 
present, the I5th >f February is the fixed date on which the land 
revenue falls due. Unlike Bengal, the entire amount of revenue 
hi payable in one instalment except a very smalt portion called 
the * k^vng’ that is, the Government demand on spring cultivation, 
*hich falls due on the 1st of April. Losing at the time when the 
harvest is gathered, and that on which the instalment fall® due, 
It is quite apparent that the cultivators have little time to dispose 
of to advantage what has been reaped only a few days previously. 
The Settlement officers, taking these facts into consideration 
recommend that the 15th March, instead of the 15th February, 
he fixed as the date on which the land revenue shall be due. 

* We might as well premise here that in former years, from oae- 
Ihird to tyalf the land revenue was not actually collected till the 
middle of March, and there was no rigid law in regard to collec¬ 
tion. Last year, however, special effort was made to get in the 


revenue quickly, and the arrears due op the 30th day of March 
was from 15 to 20 lakhs leas than iu former years. About three 
years ago, the opinion of Burmah revenue officers was taken, 
which showed that there was no need for changing the date for 
payment of land revenue on rice land, and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner himself sees no reason for change, although he cannot but 
admit that it would be a positive gain to the majority of rice 
cultivators. Now, rice occupies nine-tenths of all the cultivated 
land in the province. The postponeme nt will enable the land¬ 
holders who cultivate with their own appliances and means, to 
keep their paddy out of the market during the early portion 
of the season when, as a matter of co urse, prices are low. They 
can thus abide their own time, aud dictate their own terms a 
little later on. But what effect will this measure have upon the 
interests of mill-owners, who expect paddy to come pouring in, 
in large quantities, by the 25lh of February. It will certainly 
interfere with any forward arrangements they might have 
entered into in the matter of exporting rice to other countries. 
But, on the other hand, there are many landholders who have to 
hire both labour and capital, and the demand for money to pay 
for these is heavier than the d emaud for money to pay the 
revenue, aud they would naturally dispose of their stock at the 
current price, instead of waiting for a rise in the market, and 
consequently, the postponement of the revenue demand till the 
15th of March might not cause any very great diminution of 
the supply of paddy to thorice mills during February and March. 
Should, however, the owners of these mills hav«> chartered 
freight forward for the beginning of the season, a year’s notice 
is sufficient to prepare them for the event, if it is deckled upon. 
The postponement of the dale for beginning collections from the 
I5th February to the 15th March, will mean that from 30 to 50 
lakhs of Burmah laud revenue will be collected after the last day 
in March instead of before that date. The Chief Commissioner 
says j~ c 

The financial ways and means of the Empire fo r that official year 
will be affected to that amount, and the financial ways and means 
of the ptoviuce will be affected to one-third of that amount. The 
Chief Commissioner is uot uwaio whether the Government of India 
cau afford to lose this sum in any one year. Apparently, the loss 
could uot be accepted in the current year, as the budget estimates 
were Framed on the expectation that the whole revenue of the year 
would ho lenlized. But if the Government of Iudia were pleased to 
frair the estimates for 1885-86 so as to admit of a loss of fiom 30 to 
50 lakhs (*oy 40 lakhs as a mean) of Burmah land revenue in that 
year, then the i hief * ummisaioner advises that the poatpuucineut of 
the laud revenue date be carried out. He believes that such post¬ 
ponement would be a benefit and convenience to the peupfc. 

The Government of India were at first disposed to limit the 
postponement of the date of payment to the districts or parts of 
districts where the greatest inconvenience is caused by the main¬ 
tenance of the existing date ; but as the season was then so far 
advanced that any order for poaLpouing land revenue instal¬ 
ments would not reach revenue officers iu circles until the 
arrangements for collection were in actual progress, the orders 
were countermanded >■-ml the introduction of the scheme for the 
postponement of the dates of payment of 15 lakhs of land 
revenue iu certain districts was deferred until the ^ear 1886*87. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 


Had proper enterprise but been shewn in extending the Railway 
system upon a well-considered general plan, we should by this time 
have had such a net-work of lines as would have not only completed 
the military system,Hut Jhave equalised the agricultural produce of 
the country, by rendering the surplus crops of one district available 
to fill up the deficient crop in another, whlob cau only he done « 
when the rate, or oostof transport, will admit of Its betag£sold ala \ 
very small Increase upon the average price of local produoe r At 
present, the most abundant crop of rioe or any other food grain. If 
it be grown twenty miles off a line of r ailway or water carriage, is 
practically useless as an equaliser for a deficiency elsewhere, as the 
expense of cartage to and from the place of debarkation increase* 

Its value to sn almost prohibitive price for the maw of the ryots *3 
other consumers who, having lost a large portion of their own 
crops, ars the lew able to pay the exorbitant price demanded for 
its imported substitute. 

Railway oompaniee, as a vale, are very willing to meet the public 
half-way iu any question of reduction of freight, but complain of 
the high prices they are obliged to pay lor coal. Of course Imported 
coal cannot be sold under a certain price, hat what wo oomplaia 
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of (s, that the indigenous aosources of the con u try are utterly 
neglected, although the attention of the Government has been called 
to the fact* not only in these columns, hut in the columns of every 
leading paper in the empire. Take, for instance, the millions of 
tons of the bests steam coal in India which are lying in in the 
state of Rowah, peacefully reposing, undisturbed by pick or shovel, 
whilst the Railway Coinpsntas are starved for waut of that very 
fuel, which ie to them so near, and ye,t so far. We know that a 
railway connecting the mines with the East Indian Railway at 
Kutni, forty miles distant, is being made, and we hear it is being 
-pushed on, in accordance with the Secretary of State's order, dated 
August 1884 ; but how do wo stand with regard to the coat mines ? 
Why are they not being utilized ? A Colonel of Engineer*), who 
has made the supply and demand of Indian coal an official study, 
visited them last October in oompauy with the gentleman in charge 
of them, tie was much pleased with what he saw, and recognised 
at once the enormous value, l oth geographically and economically, 
of the Rewah coal fields which, if properly worked, will raise 
300,000 tons of coal annually for the supply of the Central Indian 
and Western India railway system*, which coal can bo sold at the 
pit's mouth, or at Kntni, at from 3 to 3| rupees per ton against 13 
to 15 rupees per ton, which U the present prioe of Raneegunge, or 
Imported coal at Kuini. The Colonel recommended iu hie report 
that a scheme should be drawn up without delay for their efficient 
working, and the necessary steps taken for Ihefr fullest develop¬ 
ment with as little delay as possible. Unfortunately for the carry¬ 
ing out of the Bclieme, that officer went on leave, and has not 
since returned. The Direotor of the Mines was called to Calcutta 
at the end of last December, and in obedience to orders, submit¬ 
ted an ably drawn working so he me which had been carefully 
prepared by professional men, to whom coal-mfning and all belong¬ 
ing to it was second nature ; it had been framed upon the intention 
of giving full offoct to the importance and capabilities of tho mines, 
and raising every ton of coal that could find a ready sale. This 
scheme had to run tho gauntlet of five Colonels of Royal Engineers 
and a departmental member of Council, before it could bo adopted. 
Four of the 14. Ea, assented and approved of the scheme, but the 
fifth negatived the whole plan, and the member of Council follow¬ 
ing suit, uothtug was done beyond appointing the heads of tho staff. 
No arrangements for machinery are being made, and no labor de¬ 
partment is being organised ; and as these are the essentials of a 
working colliery, it goes without saying that the mines are not 
being worked, and tiover cau he worked under tho half-developed 
system at present enforced by those who are answerable for the 
arrangements. 

The fatal error in the Government scheme is ignoring the neces¬ 
sity fora special labor department. There is no surplus of mining 
labor in India, because underground work is generally disliked by 
the Indian labeling class who never take to it except for a quid 
pro quo, considerably above the daily wages oarnod, and tho most 
successful and effective one has been found to be tho settling 
himself and his family comfortably, with a small plot of garden 
ground, iu villages belonging to the colliery, and protecting them 
from the excesses of themselves and their evil advisers. Colliery 
managers never train more hands than they require, or house and 
settle miners for whom they have no work, <:>$<>, there Is no avail¬ 
able mining labor which can be hired Tor any new undertaking ; 
each and every iudustry requiring skilled labor must t>aiu it for 
itself. Underground coal-cutting is a speciality often rujulriug 
botli firmness and strictness on the part of tho managers. Orders 
have to be given and obeyed which a half-trained miner may think 
harsS unnecessary, or both, and in a mo merit of unreasoning anger 
lie will intike up his mind to run away, and he does run away 
uuless you have a little anchor on him, and the^mplest and least 
irksome Is a proprietory right over his house , and belongings. It 
nay be taken as a mining axiom that the miner over whom you 
fliave no domestic control is not worth tho trouble of training, as 
he will run away from au imaginary grievance quite as soon as from 
a real one, and, like a wayward child, skulk iu tho jungle, without 
having the manliness to come buck. 

These little technicalities Mouthers of Council and Royal Engineers 
»ot expected to know j such knowledge oomos not intuitively, 
^7 at is tho result of years of patient industry and quiet Observation ; 
but it is much to be regretted that when information so laboriously 
gained is placed at the disposal of heads of departments, It is not 
accepted in the same spirit as that in which it is offered * G overn* 
ment commercial transactions are generally very costly failures, 
because there are no responsible heads. Colonels of Engineers, and 
such like amateurs, never spend money at the right time J they 
spend three times as much money in the long run as any profession' 
nl or private company would havo done, but two-thirds of it ll the 


cost of rectifying thole own early mistakes, which they have blindly 
or obstinately drifted into by pursuing a course that must lead to 
nun ; but by tho time it arrives, tho authors of it have left that 
work, aud pnrhaps tho country, and their successors point with 
pride to the failure of their predecessor, proclaiming thefr own 
innocence, aud then begins another reign of irresponsibility, and 
so on a(t ittjliiitvm. The frigid policy now in favor regarding tho 
Itawsh coal fields, the hanging back from raising coal in anything 
ifko the requirements of the Railway Companies, or the capabilities 
of the coal deposits, is due to two causes, One is to save tho 
Government collieries of Wacrora and Mnhpaui from certain loss,, 
if not extinction, which can only bo done by keeping Rewah coal 
at the bottom of the pit ; and tho other is to help tho smalt Bengal 
Coal proprietors to keep their shares at a fictitious value, by 
making it a case of Hobson's choice, Give the Railway Companies 
a choice between Rewah and Itauga!, and Bengal coal shares will 
fall somewhat iu value, and this is a good and valid reason for 
Mlinreholder* to try and keep Hawaii coal out of Hie market ; but 
it if not a sufficient reason fur the Government to aid thorn at the 
ojEpeujje of tho Railway Companies, who arc now '-ponding lakhs of 
rupee* nnmiully on coal aooouut which is entirely urmecessaiy, and 
would be better employed iu reducing freights, equalising the agii- 
euli- -i.il produce of the country, and feeding the hungry in the loss 
favoicd dUtriats, where the food crops have partially failed. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


XiruRB has been another heavy fall of snow on the Murrco hills. 
The road to the Gullies Is so blooked up as to bo indistinguishable. 

Tub Neriad Agricultural Exhibition was opeued lately by 
the Freni lent, Mr, Spry, in the presence of a large assemblage of 
people, 

Tub French barque d'Artagaw, Captain Pulvudau, anchored iu 
tho Pondicherry roads on Friday last, having on hoard L30 returned 
contract cOolies shipped from He. Denis, Reunion, 


Mr. J, C. McDonnell, Deputy Conservator of Forests? of the 
2nd grade iu the Punjab, has been appointed to officiate in the first 
rude of Deputy Conservators, with effect from the 3Ut January 
835, or until further orders. 

Tub right to sell opium and Intoxicating drugs within Madras 
municipal limits, during tho your i8So 3(1, was put up by the Col* 
lector to auction, at the Custom House, lust week, and was 
bought by a single bidder, a Manomedau, named Nhalutu Khan, 
for Kh, 17,000. Last year tho sale produced its. 20,020. 


Wjc understand that a company is being started lu Poona for the 
purpose of manufacturing manure by a chemical process, recently 
patented by Professor Samuel Cooke, of the College of Science, 
Wo havorovery reason to believe that this new manufacture will 
prove of groat benefit to tho class for whom it is intended. New 
industries are Just what uro wauled, to relieve the depression of 
the present time. 

The Mixed Committee, composed of tho British And Portuguese 
Commissioners sitting at Goa, have aonUuded ^eir labours regard- 
log the salt question, Tho result has not yot transpired, but with 
rospeot to the increase of the abkari tax, the British side has carried 
its point. The tax will bo increased to Rs. 4 at Goa, and to Us. 5 
at Damauu aud Diu. Tho Committee arc proceeding to Goa and 
Diu to settle tho question of salt. 

Mb. Jamkh Morris, architect of Hummum-strcet, Bombay, has 
: filed ii patent for " iiro-prbof and sown 1-proof flooring suitable for 
buumeas premises aud public budding*, dwelling houses, open 
Uu races, aud native ehawls." Mr. Samuel Cook, Professor of 
Chemistry and Geology, at tftu Poona College of Science, has logis* 
tored a patent for the manufacture of chemical manures from 
materials locally obtainable in the raw condition. 

Tilte surplus irrigation last year amounted tofffa. 20,73,133, after 
deducting tho charges for maintenance »ud interest on outlay for 
productive public works. This is an advance of uearly 71 lakhs on 
the surplus lor 1882 S3, resulting from a largo increase in tho gross 
income, amt only a small additional expenditure, The area 
irrigated was 32$,'490 acres more than iu i#m previous year. The 
Kuttsou was particularly favourable to the development of irrigation 
owing to it scanty rainfall. 

From tho accounts pf tin* trade and navigation of British India 
for tho first ten mouths of the current financial year, as compared 
with those i »r the corresponding period of tho last year, we see 
that the value of merchandise imported* was its, 45,71,61,433, •* 
ogainsL Its,. 40,37 95, h94» and that of merchandise exported 
Rs 80,73,77,010, os against It*. 71i77,f%9&9. Tho value of 
treasure imported was ft*. 11,70,32,8117, as against Kb 9,04,30,44b, 
Add tho value of treasure exported was IU. 1,07 15.028, as against 
IU, 87,38,804. The gross amount of import duty oollooted was 
IU. 1,05,18,708, as Against fti. 1.84,03,559, whilst the amount of 
•xport. duty collected was Kb, 35,40,234, as against Rs. 47,15,570. 
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Thus scarcity of witter at Bangalore hat now become no peat 
that the General commanding hat Dsued an order, warning all 
persona to exorcise the strictest uoouomy in their use of it, and 
fixing the maximum quantity to be allowed each barrack nor diem, 
Thus it appears that the Royal Horse Artillery at the Ulsur Bar* 
rack* are allowed 0,000 gallons a day, the Cavalry and Field 
Agroir Barracks 21.000 gallon., am! the Infantry 
ami Bakery 11,000 gallon.. W'not tho allowance will bn ns,1 noo'l 
to before the rains begin, it is difficult to say. 

The establishment of the Bombay Oil Mamifooturhig Company 
f , 5°'meet the Increasing demand for eoooanut and other oils 
which is felt in our midst br railway cum panics and cotton mills. 
Hitherto thw demand was met by imports of oils from Cochin and 
the Malabar Coast,The new company has shown that it can 
•upply oils of all kinds much more cheaply, and of a superior 
quality. The Company has already gained the confidence of many 
of the Bombay mill-owners The cils have been tried by Messrs. 
Kemp and Co,, Treacher and Co., and Deputy Surgeon'General 
Dyraook, who have testified to their excellence, We wish Messrs, 
Jugmohundas and Shai 
every succors. 'There l_ . 
line of industry in Bombay. 


-l iJI- , DAWliVUVU. If u 

kud 8uaniirjuo—*>the promote)s of the new Industry-— 
J here is a vast scope for the Company in this now 


Othek dtvioe. hat-ins apparently failed, the New Zealand 
Government has heeu seeking to combat tho rabbit plague by the 
importation of a largo number of weaeefs and stoats from England. 
We read that a third consignment of 15S of these animals were 
recently despatched to the Colony from London. They were obtain* 
ed chiefly in Lincolnshire, at an average cost of five shillings a 
head. Special arrangements had, of course, to be made for the fcran* 
■port of the novel freight to the Colony, and it seems that the wea¬ 
sels and stoats wore confined during the voyage, in trios, in ziuo- 
Jined boxes, and that a consignment of 2,430 pigeons was carried 
on board for their food. The N.‘W Zealand Government appears 
to be in great straits over th« rabbit question. A year ago, it may 
be remembered, the colonists asked tho aid of the Government of 
India in their diffiuultios, requiting a consignment of mongooses 
from this country. The mongoose* were, we believe, in due course, 
wont, but have, seemingly, been ai uuaUooossful as wore the gins 
ana traps which had already proved unavailing. 


Selections. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF INDIA. 


Tho Ordinary General Meeting v?rw held on WeAnetday, the ,i5ih 
February 1885. 

W. U. Cooswell, Esq , President^ in Ike Qha'w, 
Communications, 

From C. H, Vowell, E«q., C.8., Collector of Patna, opp’ylng for 
instructions for sowing Carolina Faddy —supplied. 

Dr, Ifi. Bonavia, Ktawab, referring to Mr. 8, U. Robinson's Prize 
Essay on the Hugar Date .(published in Vol X of this Society’s 
Journal,) and the figures thereiu given of the production of sugar 
in Bengal, enquiring whether the outturn has decreased, ami if 
statistics are available regarding tho nmouut of Date Sugar maim* 
tactured. Dr. Bonavia was informed that as far as statistics arc 
available, no decrease is shewn in the production of Date Sugar ; 
according to the Bengal Administration Report for 1883 84, the 
exporter sugar rose 88 per cent iu the year it reviews, “ and 
would, it is said, have been null larger, but for the competition in 
the English market At Beet Sugar imported from GermanyThere 
is no distinction made in the statistical returns of goods exported 
to foreign countries from Beugnl, but tho figures given of exports 
are :— Thatned *ngur t Mounds 3 06,057, aud undrained sugar, 
Maonde 88,601. 

The only direct refereuco to the production of Date .Sugar is in 
the Bengal report for 3882-83, where it remarks tint its cultivation 
and manufacture are extensively emriedonin (he districts of Fur* 
reedpore, BUagulporo and Jessore, iu parts of Nuddea, tho 24Per- 
gunnahsand Khoolna, and that in the Bhagulpore distiict tlie an¬ 
nual outturn of poor is estimated u(. uiauud* 1,15,000. In Jrttsore 
there wer«, it is slated, 24,122 acr?,d uudci Date onltivatimt iu 1882 
83, and the outturn of coarse sngai was 10,050 tuns, the value of 
sugar, refined and coarse for that district during the year was 
Ra. 27,72,599 for augur (rhemtrr), and Hi. 20,73,042 for coarse sugar 
(goar), or the con*68$ruble smu total of Ki. 48,46,241 for the one 
district 

From the Librarian, Public Library, Mu cum, and National 
Gallery, Victoria,forwarding Baton Von Mueller’* EuoalyptngrupMa 
Decade X, presented to tho Society by the RotTbta the Premier at 
th* Baron** request, a vote of thauk% was accorded for this valuable 
work. 

From Major A. Talbot, Ribanir, RijjJ*otam, reporting the success 
of some of the Lawn grass seed Imported fi om Australia. In 
reference to tho Triohclmna Rosea, which was described as be lug 
specially suited to dry sandy localities, and the seed of which the 
Society procured from Natal last year. Major Talbot remarks : — 

1 * The Tricholce ia Rosea has not douo very well. Of some seed 
sown in Bandy soil and not irrigated, none came up ? of ether seed 
sown also in sandy soil, but rogulai iy irrigated, a fow plants only 
came up. It appears to grow iu small distinct clumps, and not to 
spread over the surface of the ground to any distance, but as these 
few plants have seeded themselves, possibly the gratis may spread 
more thfafrear. I doubt of its fulfilling the expectations formed of 
its utility for fodder, from its slow and uuoettaiu growth in a sod 
rnppiwedto be peculiarly well suited to it, 


M The Roaua Luxuriant has doneJbetter, aud though from th 
poverty of the soil it is not luxuriant as It fa said to be elsewhere, 

I have a number of healthy ptants, they have suffered from the 
cold, but will soon start into growth again, These plants 1 have 
been irrigated twioe a week, with a larger supply of water th«y 
would probably be finer plant* than they are * when well establish¬ 
ed they seem able to defy white ants, but while still young, many 
of them are eaten.” 

From tho Dewau Lakhpat Ray, of Kashmir, forwarding a note 
ou vine outture tu Kumnir, whioh has beau transferred to the 
Journal, and advising the despatch Of a basket of grafts of Apples. 
Pears and Cherries. As the Society was uuabla to utilize them, 
having no stocks, the presentation was transferred to Dr. King for 
experiment at Darjeeling. The Dewan, when visiting Calcutta 
lately, called at the Society's office and expressed the Interest he 
took iu the improvement of Agriculture in Kashmir, aud his readi* 
ness to experiment with any seeds or plants the Society might wish 
tied, or acclimated by culture there. 

From Captain F. Pogson, forwarding for examination and report 
a rope made from the bark of the Maul Dhun oreeper, whioh grows 
abundantly and tc a considerable size in the forest. The rope ie 
v « r y strong and Is used for tethering cattle, the leaves are used by 
the zrtoinfo# and ffalwaU for paokiug purposes, and are large and 
tough. Captain Pogson goes on ; “ it appears to me, that under 
culture the youug bark would be of considerable value for 
numerous purposes, including the manufacture of sacking and 
canvas, while the refuse would answer very well for paper," The 
plant has been identified as the Bauhinla Vahlii, well known for the 
strength of its fibrous bark, ropes constructed of which arc used iu 
suspension bridges by the natives. Captain Pogson has been asked 
to obtain some of the seed for the Society. 

Captain Pogson promises some further information regarding a 
sorghum cultivated iu HurHana, which has been grown there for 
year* by tho Zemindars in place of sugarcane, It is called •' Alapour 
Joar," and the fact of its being thus cultivated is in itself the Dest 
certificate of its usefulness. 

Insect Pest, 

From R. Cornish, Esq., C.3., Officiating Collector of Mldnapore, 
forwarding a packet of a plant infected with the larva of some 
iuseot, which is said tc bo injuriously affecting the crops ; he 
enquires what they are and what remedy may be suggested. The 
specimens were forwarded to Mr, Wood-Mason, whose reply is 
given in full; as, by attending to his valuable suggestions, cor¬ 
respondents sending iuaects for identification or report would eusure 
their arriving iu good order. e 
M From such a dried and bruised specimen as that whioh you 
submitted to me yesterday, it is not possible to asaertain the nature 
of the lesions, if auy, from whioh the plants have suffered, f have 
carefully examined all the di brit, and amongst the several species 
of insects whioh this contains, I have fouud the dried and shrivelled 
Nidies of a species of plaut-louse (Aphis) in considerable numbers. 

I have also found a few of the same species in the interstices of the 
pith. It is possible that the attacks of these iuseots may have 
caused the luanltlou of the seed capsules, which is to be observed 
in the specimen. But it is, to say the least, doubtful whether the 
condition of the plant is due to iuseot agenoy at all. References of 
this nature should be accompanied by a description of the nature 
of the disease or of the iujuries from which the plants are suffering, 
aud by spirit specimens, both of the supposed peats and of 
the injured leaves, or other parts of the plants. 

An nual Flows® Show. 

The Annual Flower Show was held ou the 6th February, aud was 
marred by the stormy unsettled weather we we'<> then experiencing. 

The night before the Show, when all the plants were in position ou 
the stages, and all arrangements were completed, a sudden and 
sharp storm blew down all the tents, with the exception of two 
corner oneswmd one of tho shamianas kiudly lent by H, II. tfae 
Lieutenant-Governor, A great deal of damage was done to several 
valuable plants, but, on (he whole, considerably lees than might have 
been expected after such a mishap. Probably B*boo S. P. Chatter- 
jee was the greatest loser, one or two of his most valuable plants 
being irretrievably ruined. It was for some time probable that* the 
Show would have to be postponed, but It was finally resolved to 
carry it through though it was with considerable difficulty that tho 
touts were re-erccted and the plants re arranged before the Judges 
went round, and some minor details Usd to be neglected as the 
whole staff were engaged in repairing the damage caused by ’ the 
storm, in the garden itself aa well as in the Exhibition. 

There writing the names of the plants where they had been 
destroyed, preparing cards with names of Exhibitors, aud some 
other less important matters had to be passed over. By the time 
visitors were admitted most of the damage had been repaired, and 
had the afternoon been fine, the Show would have been as successful V 
as auy of the preceding ones. Notwithstanding the threatening % 
weather, whioh finally turned to rain, before the afternoon 
was over, her Excellency the Countess of Dufferin ac¬ 
companied by Lady Helen Blackwood and Sir James and 
Lady Ferguson, as well as H. H, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Lady Rivers Thompson, and the Misses Thompson, visited 
the Shew ; owing to the unavoidable absence of (ho Presi¬ 
dent, they were received by Messrs. G. L. K*mp, D. Cruiokihank, \ 
H J. Leitcli and J, Martin, Vice-Presidents, and Dr. G. King, 

R*ija Suttyanundo Ghosal, Bdiadoor, Mr. Plggott, and Baboo 
Protapa Chundra Ghosa, and conducted round the Exhibition. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Gooch Bshar kiudly lent bis baud. 

The collection of plants exhibited showed an improvement as to 
quality over preceding years. The collection of Begonias, Coleus, 
aud Ferns were exceedingly fine, and there was as usual a good 
display of Crotons, and it is worthy of note that some of them had ^ 

been grown under glass, whioh marks a step in amateur horticul¬ 
ture in Calcutta. , 
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The Cut flower Motion h A!« smaller number of exhibitors than 
would have been the case, but for the rain and hail on the previous 
night i moat of these shown were out the evening before* and the 
Camellias and Roses were very fine for Bengal. A Urns number of 
main exhibited vegetables, which were not especially good, and 
contrasted very unfavorably with the splendid collection exhibited 
by Mr. Maries, of the Darbhunga Re] Garden, who generously did 
not compete; Mr. W, Stalkarfct,*of Goosery, too, sent same fine 
vegetables from hie Garden at Goosery, the tomatoes were particu¬ 
larly fine, as also wars the Potatoes exhibited by Mr. J. St&lkartt, 
of Hope Town, Darjeeling; m these gentlemen did hot compote, 
the thanks of the Society are the more due to them for their public 
spirit in exhibiting an t sending their vegetables such great dis¬ 
tance*. Mr. Maries 1 having come from Durbhaoga, ami Mr. J. 
Stalkartt’* from Darjeeling. If these good examples were followed 
by other gentlemen in the MofnssU, a class might he made in which 
they might oompete with each other. The fruit of the Paudanu* 
appears to have attracted some attention, as it was not recognised 
by tho majority of the visitors. It forms an article of diet in the 
Nioobara and elsewhere, the fruit being reduced to a powder j the 
process has been detailed in this Society’s Journal. 

Tfao Royal Botanic Garden as usual contributed, as in previous 
years, a choice and interesting collection of plants for Exhibition 
only* 

The Grant Silver Medal was awarded to S. P. Chatterjee, of the 
VIotoria Nursery. The collection included some rare plants, and 
was arranged with ranoh taste and skill, which reflected great credit 
on the exhibitor, when It is takon into consideration that the 
Shamiana in which the plants were placed, bad in its fall caused 
considerable damage to several plants which bad to be replaced 
within a very limited period of time. 

In all Rs. 732 were awarded for prizes, according to the schedule. 
Some claesee not having been filled, thc-extra sum at the disposal of 
the Judges was given for plants or vegetables not included in tne list. 

Out of the sum of Rs, ICO placed at the disposal of the Committee 
by the President, for plants either rat e, well-grown, or not included 
in the Schedule, Rs. 85 was expended. 

INTERCHANGE WITH COLONIES, * 

From C. S. Bailey, Esq., C.S., Officiating Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India, forwarding tho following extract from the 
Principal Under-Secretary’s Colonial Office, Sydney, letter to the 
Secretary to the Government of India “ I have the honor to 
request that you will kindly convey to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India, the thanks of this Government for 
the seed* presented by them to the representatives of the Colouy at 
the Calcutta Exhibition.” 

A case of fruit grafts has, at the suggestion of Mr. Stewart, tho 
Emigration Agent for Fiji, been forwarded by tho Main , which left 
on the 18th instant for that Colony, aud an interchange, which has 
proved of Interest in previous ysars, resumed. 

RICHARD BLECHYNDEN, Junior, 

Deputy Secretary, 


PEPPER VINE. 


Colon El. E, B. SlAden, Commissioner of Arocan,has very courte¬ 
ously placed at our disposal the following report from Captain C. 
A. Cress well, Deputy Commissioner. Sandoway, on the results 
attending the experimental cultivation of the Pepper Vine, in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Sandoway. Before making any re¬ 
marks ou tlj* cultivation of the pepper vine and its probable success, 
it would be os well perhaps, as this is the fourth year of tho experi¬ 
ment, to give the actual position a* regards number and size of 
plants as actually counted »bout the 14th February 1885, and which 
will be entered as 1884 and compared with those of 1883, counted in 
March 1884 and entered as >883. 

Doda.uk a. 


Blocks. 

Under one 
Foot. 

From one to 
two Feet. 

Over two 
Foot. 


1883. 

1884. 

1883. 

1884. 

1883. 

1834. 

Block (1) 

565 

511 

64 

18 

6 

... 

Block (2) ... ... 

1,380, 

41(1 

1 42 

52 

25 

58 

Block (8) ... ... ! 

1,220 

813 

iS 

62 

5 

14 

Blook (4) ... ... j 

320 

604 

41 

326 

16 

164 

Total 

: 3,485 

2,342 

i 172 1 

i 

452 

1 62 | 

*236 


* Of which 62 were aver 4 feet. 

KyaUNODAVNU. 

1884. Under 1 foot From 1 to 2 feet. From 2 to 4 ft. Above 4 feet. 

" win n so , 1m ■ 

A great part of the Dodaung cultivation is now, 1 find, not fitted 
for the pepper vine. The original acreage taken up was 108 acre*. 
The decrease in the number of plants is due to the fact that in 
March 1884, over *00 plants were destroyed; by fire in Block 2, 
and further from Blocks X* 2, and 3. I have now thrown out 
abont. forty acres a* ground upon which the vine is not likely to 
succeed. The ground wUI not he given up .hut will bis simply 
left to take oar* of itself jil the young cuttings fit present «u*tLg 


struggle up, they can be looked after hereafter. The acreage, as At 
present looked after bv the two gardeners in Dodaung, is 62 acres 
only, and in April ana May f shall again tnspeofc the whole of this 
ground, aud finally decide what is worth keeping up. 

Block (4) I intend to devote special attention to, as the ground 
Is good and the trees are doing capitally. I have taken ou to 
Block (4) at th» cost of five rupees, an old sugar-cane plantation of 
over 8 aares, and there f have put down one hundred cuttings of 
the Brytkriim Indira, most of which have atruck, aud will be 
ready for tho young viues to bo planted at their foot next Juno. 

This is the method adopted on the Malabar coast, and is, I think, 
a far better plan than planting the. treos in a jungle, where the 

g round is not of uniform quality, and the vines of course have to 
e spread over a large area. m 

By this method (the Malabar plan), about 225 trees can be plan to u 
to an aero, and after four years an average crop of one lb. a tree 
might be expected. 

Tho yield in Sumatra is however very different ; there an acre of 
first class vines will yield from 1,161 pounds of pepper. 

In Malabar the average yield from 1,000 plants is only put 
down at 450 lbs. or lest than j lb; a troe. From what Is actually 
gathered from trees in Sandoway, I think I am justified in putting 
down 1 lb. for eaoh tree. 

Seven pounds is looked upon in Malabar as a very high yield for 
one tree. Seven pounds is sometimes realized from the old and mi- 
cared for trees round Sandoway. 

The price at present here is Hs. 1-12-0 a vise. A valuable product 
in comparatively smalt hulk, and one which will bear the cxpence* 
of transport which paddy rarely does in the Sandoway District. 

In Dodaung I expect from 50 to 100 trees to fruit next year, in 
February 1886. lu Kyauug daung from 200 to 250 in Febriinry 
1886, or say a total in the two plantations of 300 trees ami a pro¬ 
duce of say 300 lbs. of pepper, and taking the produce of the 
year at 8 annas a pound, 150 rupees ought to be realized lu 
March 1886. 

The allotment was in— 


168*2-83 ... ... Ha, 500 

18-3-84 . . ... „ 500 

1884- 85 ... ... „ 300 

1885- 86 ... ... ,, 200 (proposed) 

For 1885-80 i only propose to keep ouc gardener, and I propose to 
limit the expenditure to 200 rupees. 

This would give the receipts as 150 rupees on an expenditure of 
1,500, rupees or say roughly JO per cent. 

Jn 1886-87 a far l&r#eryield might be looked for, and tho gardens 
should bo not ouly self-supporting, but should give a surplus over 
the expenditure for that year. 

1 do hope that the gardens will be kept up till April 1886, and 
then Government will be fairly able to form au opinion whether 
the experiment has been a practical success or not. Of course in 
an undertaking of this sort 1 had at first no practical experience. 

My first idea was that deep shade was necessary, and that the 
soil was, comparatively speaking, a secondary consideration. 

The first plaoe I fixed upon was Dodaung. This had been fre¬ 
quently worked as taungya, end consequently large shady trees 
were only to be found here and there, This led to the work being 
scattered over a large area. 

By the second and third > oar from the undergrowth being cleared 
away, Ac , the trees had sprung up considerably, and njire shade was 
obtained and more trees fit for planting. But still the vines only 
flourished lu certain places, and that was in places where there was 
the best soil. 

Given good soil, shade seems to bo an unimportant factor. In 
Malabar alluvial soil Is said to bo the best. As I have already said, 
I think the Malabar method is likely to be the most successful. 

Cuttings of Erythrina Indie* (P*nll Kathet) are put down 14 
feet apart in the dry weather, and by June uuct are ready for the 
pepper vine plants or cuttings. They gee all planted iu straight 
lines, aud a plantation is easily watched aud inspected. In four 
years the vines, begin to fruit and last for 25 years lu the oase 
of cuttings ; 40 In the oase of seedlings. 

Ono of each is usually planted at the foot of each tree, This 
method of cultivation is somewhat similar to that adopted by 
the people for the betel vine, so that they will be more likely to 
take it up. 

There is no difficulty attached to the cultivation of tho pepper 
vine. Cattle will not touch it nor even goats. Iu a healthy state, 
the vine has few enemies. I have only found two—snails and a 
lonjE thin brown caterpillar-like grab, with a horny head, Will 
the people take It up 7 J think they wit) j already it is being tried 
by them in different villages on a small scale, but not on any 
systematic plau. 

I am inducing people to visit the GasEtumunt Plantations, and 
see for themselves. People are beginning to talk about it, and from 
what I can hear, a good many attempts will be made next rains. 

As regards Dodaung 1 have not gone Into calculations, nor men¬ 
tioned tho percentage ox deaths, and number of plants put down, 
simply because a great many were planted under conditions which, 
as we now know, wore hopeless. Further, a good deal of ground, 
viz,, about 43 acres, hdl been thrown out, „ 

In March 1834 there were in four blocks of Dodaung (105 acres) 
3,709 plants alive, of which only 52 were o«er two feet high, add 
4»H) of these were destroyed by fire iu May. During the rains of 1884. 
1*700 plants were put down in the reduced acreage of 03 acres, ana 
now there are 3,090 plants alive. Of which 236 are over two 
feet high (62 of them arc over 4 feet high) I have also put down 
cuttings of Erythrim Itmliea, of wbiph 100 are alive, and will be 
planted with vines iu June 1885, and before the end of April, I 
hope to hav# another hundred down. 


, Kyaung-DAuso, # 

In March 1884 there were 430 plants alive iu this small plant*' 

tlon of 9 acres \ 850 plants were put down in the rein* of 18841 and 
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in February JSS5, f>80 wer* alive, shewing a percentage of deaths of 
cvutfnii amounting to M p®r ooutaa against 36 par oenfc last year. 

N > rooorJ of the height of these tree* was made in March 1384 ; 
hut iu Feb iu ary' 1885, out of a total of 530, over 289 wore more than 
four feet, aud 103 others between one and four foot high. Hero 
the »olI is remarkably good ; more trees are springing up fit for 
planting, and next year probably 150 more plants oan be put 
down, bringing up the total to 730 trees, which gives about 243 
vines to the acre—rather more than the number per acre on the 
Malabar method of planting. 

Supposing all these vines in fruit, and allowing 1 lb. a tree, 
those three acres would give a production of 730 lbs. of pepper, 
worth at least 365 rupees for three acres, or an average of say 120 
\ rupees per aero, 

No comparison exists between tide and the production of paddy, 
either as regards labor or protits. To any one, who can afford 
to watt and work up liis ground, fruit trees cau be used for growing 
the pepper vine with just as much auoooss as auy other tree, aud 
with the double result of fruit from the treo and the vino. 

Au easier or more paying cultivation does not exist. 

X think ftyaung-daung may be considered a thorough suaoess. It 
fs not as if the fruiting of the vine were doubtful; that is au ascer¬ 
tained fact. From some trees iu Sandoway 5 to 7 lbs. of pepper 
are gathered annually* I have done my best In travelling about 
the district to explain the advantages, method of culture, Ac, 
As I have already noted, its cultivation is here aud there being 
attempted. On the arrival of the Thugyls with the laud Revenue 
rolls, I took the whole of them to visit the gardens and explained 
the principal points. A number of tho inhabitants of Saudoway 
have also visited the spot, 

Saudoway, with its network of creeks from Sandoway to Mai, 
wants nothing but a valuable production of this sort to bring it 
forward from its present backward position, Boat or canoe trans¬ 
port would cheaply bring the pepper to any central point at very 
little cost, and wo might then hope to boo a little more trade iu 
the distriot If Government should feel inclined to sell or lease 
Kyauug-daung now that the vines are well established there, I 
think there would be plenty of applicants. I should then simply 
continue the experiment on the best part of Dodaung. ai the same 
time testing the Malabar method of planting in straight lines on 
cutting* of the BryikHm Indicu, 


LIMING. „ 

Bv Dr. A. P. Aitekn, 

(Msmtrf to tkn Highland and Agricultural HWitty. 

Tiiir. action of lime, whether in diminishing the amount of organic 
matter in tho noil, or In liberating th*» potash from clays that are 
rich in that constituent, is clearly in the direction of assisting and 
hastening the weathering process. When the organic matter is so 
abundant as to bear an undue proportion to the miueral matter in 
the soil, and to render the land top retentive of moisture, whereby 
it does not receive sufficient aeration, and is liable to become sour, 
*he eftect of liming is to counteract the sourness, hasten the decay 
of organic matter, let in the air, and transform it from a oold aud 
wet soil into a warm and dry one. Trenching aud draluing accom¬ 
plish tho same end, and in the reclaiming of heath and moss land, 
liming is employed to supplement these operations. 

In the case of retentive olay soils, where draining fails to dry the 
laud sufficiently aud disappoints the hopes of tho farmer, the action 
of lime by rendering the clay more porous increases in a marked 
degree tho efficacy of tffi drain#. In the carrying out of those 
ameliorations, the quantity of lime applied may bo very great, and, 
oven from five to ten toon per aero may be found to bo productive 
of great benefit, bub there are grave doubts as to the economy of 
applying lime iu such enormous quantity In a single operation. 
Liming is a laborious process, and it is natural that a farmer should 
desire to get it done onoe Cor ail; but there can be no doubt that in 
most cases where heavy liming is indulged in, there is a great loss 
of lime from its being run out of tue soil in too great quantity. 
The tendency of lime to pass down through the soil is familiar to all 
farmers, and while its efficacy in many oases depends upon its 
permeating and purging tho soil, yet it is liable, when too heavily 
applied to he run off the surface or through tho drams before It has 
sufficiently done its wfc. While lime remains In the soil there 
is an upward and downward soaking of lime salts which, especially 
in the case of olay soils, is of very great Importance, and it will 
seldom occur that one heavy liming is as good as two lighter ones. 
As a rule, it ought to bo the aim of the fanner to keep lime as near 
the surface as possible, and therefore in ploughing it In, it should 
not be too deeply buried, and after it has Ipsa left for some time, 
and lost its causticity,*the land should be harrowed so that tho 
lima may be intimately mixed with the superficial layer of the soil; 
aud it is evident that if lime is to be kept in the soil, a half liming 
once in five or six years is better than a whole liming onoe In ten 
or twelve. 

The remarkable improvement in the physical character of such 
soils as we have been considering, caused by the addition of lime 
oven whoa applied iu Largo doses, has doubtless led to the too 
general and too plentiful use of that substance in agriculture, with 
the result that many soils have been impoverished thereby. As a 
rule, ordinary soils, iu fair condition, seldom require lime, and 
when lime is applied too liberally, tho apparent benefit resulting 
from it* use Is apt to bo misinterpret*#* It has caused many to 
Impose that Uming has the effect of adding fertility to the soil, 


whereas we have seen that ft is chiefly^*, moans for making the soil 
yield up its substance mom abundantly. The rapid exhaustion 
whioh overtakes a soil of average strength when persistently timed 
is well known, and has given rise to the proverb that “ Liming 
enriches the fathers and impoverishes the sons ” There it truth In 
this as there Is (n all proverbs, but ft fa not the whole truth, and we 
cannot dismiss it with that remark. It is equally true to say that 
alcohol is a poison, but farmers still continue to use both Jim 
and alcohol, and so long as they use neither in exoess, and at the 
same time take proper means to nourish both their bodies and 
their laud, there is little to fear from the moderate use of either 
stimulant. Unfortunately, it Is too frequently the case that lime 
Is put upon the laud in deference to old established custom, and 
without auy precise knowledge of the need of it, much leas of the 
quantities which it is most profitable to employ. As a rule it is a 
safe practice to follow weU-eetabljshed precedents, but in order 
that it may be continuously successful, the conditions surrounding 
it must rotnaiu the same. This is by no means the case with agri¬ 
culture, whioh during these later years ha* been rapidly altering its 
character, so that customs which suited very welt the long rotations 
and restricted cropping of the past, are not equally advantageous 
when applied to tho more Intensive agriculture of the present. In 
the old days, when farmyard dung and vegetable composts were 
almost the only manures put upon the land, the very large amount 
of organic matter contained iu these substauoes rendered the appli¬ 
cation of lime almost a necessity; but at the present time when 
light manures are so much iu vogue, and when the area of arable 
laud is in excess of the proportion whioh the dung produced on the 
farm is capable of manuring, the am taut of orgauio matter la the 
soil may bo reduced to suoh an extent as tu 1 iwer even seriously the 
condition of the land. In such eireu instances, the application of 
lime tends to aggravate the evil, and there is no doubt that a 
blind adherence to the old «oustom of Uinlng, and especially of 
heavy liming, lias entailed much needless expense, and, in many 
eases, has been productive of Injury rather than beuefit to the soil. 
An ordinary loam, iugood condition, contains from 5 to 16 per cent 
of organiu matter, and unless the amount is in excess of that pro¬ 
portion the application of lime is not indicated- 
*Of course there are exceptions to this rule, as, for instance, when 
the loam rests upon a retentive olay, for la snob a ease it may be of 
more importance tu increase the porosity of thi subsoil than to 
augment the organic matter in the soil itself. There are also oases 
in which the application of lime is needed as a kiud of medical 
treatment, and this is notably the ease with soils affected with 
1 finger-and-toe. ’ Recent researches ditto the nature of this disease 
have shown that it U correlated with the existence in the soil of a 
minute organism which feuds upon the roots of turnips aud other 
allied orualferous^ plants, such as the charlock or wild mustard; 
aud that it prevails in Beils which are too frequently under turnips, 
or al‘owed to become foul from the growth of cruciferous weeds. 
1>ime is the ouly substance that has been found capable of coping 
with this pest; aud where frequent turnip growing l* practised, it is 
found necessary to apply lime on soils which otherwise do not 
require it. It is a common experience that the application of lime 
does not always prevent or even diminish the ravages of * finger- 
and-toe, 1 and in some districts the prevalence of this disease, not¬ 
withstanding the plentiful use of lime, has compelled fanners to 
diminish the amount of turnip-growing very considerably. 

It cannot be said that suoh a state of matters is much to be 
regretted, forth* days when turnip-growing foimsd the basis aud 
backbone of agriculture are rapidly passing away, aud the greater 
nttenttou which is now being paid to the Improvement of pasture, 
the consumption of graiu aud artificial feeding stuffs, tho pulping, 
chaff-cutting, skilful mixing of fodders, and last, but uot least, the 
tnaklu* of good ensilage, have contributed to render tho farmer 
comparatively independent of the turnip ovop. Desperate efforts to 
grow a oostly and precarious turnip orop on laud not naturally 
suited for it are no longer necessary ; but the moderate growth of 
turnips is still a great advantage, aud where good turnip laud is 
iufeoted with 1 iiuger-and toe, every effort should be made to 
counteract the disease rather than abandon the growth of turnips 
altogether. That lime should sometimes fail to be a sufficient ogre 
may he due to a wroug mode of applying it, aud this is a matter 
which deserves attention. Thus It is found that when lime is 
immediately- applied to the turnip break, It does very little to 
diminish the disease, but when appliod on the oat stubble It does 
bettor, and that it rarely fails to cheok the disease if applied pu 
the lea. 

This last method of applying lime has many advantages. It 
enables the Ume to be spread with great uniformity, and in an open 
soasou, when there is «t#l growth upon tho grass, there is very 
little loss of nitrates, and whejrthe land is ploughed for oats, the 
shallow furrow required for that orop prevents the lime from being 
too deeply buried, so that before the. turnip seed is sown the whole 
surface of the soil has been thoroughly subjected to the action of 
the lime. 

The quality of lime varies very greatly, according to the nature 
of the limestone from which it is derived. The quantity of actual 
lime ranges from 40 to 90 per cent, so that uot only do scute kinds 
of lime contain half as much veal lime as others, but it is usually 
proved that poor Hines contain large quantities of magnesia, and 
the application of that substance, so far from doing good, may bs 
positively injurious. AU limes contain some magnesia, aud it is a 
constant constituent of the ash of plants { but mtgneafa salts are 
very little needed in the soil, and may be present in quantity 
8ufiifi«nt to Constitute a plant poison. 

As to the modes of applying If pi*, there fe room for considerable 
difference of opinion, ana, of course, nuoh depends upon the object 
in view : but for general purposes, the chief thing to be attained is 
fineness and uniformity. The usual practice of aarting the hot 
lime on the land, and depositing it In little heaps has some (Us- 
*dr»Bt»gM. Tho koto. Mi jot oquollV (liked, M d tfoo .pot* On 
whioh th.y rut *ri otvonly bardw, Tv monro equal .umm , tho, 
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Crop and Weather Report 


Letters to the Editor. 


[For thu Week enpinw the Uth March 1885.] 

General ReiwrU. -Tbcro ban been alight rain during the week iu 
aowa districts iu the Punjab, tbo North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
the (Central Provinces, Bengal, and As&m. Borne rain lias fallen also in 
Madura, North Coorg, and Kurrauheo, 

Harvesting .continues iu Madras, and, except iu JBoilury and A turn U- 
pore, the standing crops are generally good. In Mysore (hero b a scar* 
city of water, both for Hoe sowings and for cattle. Fodder is also 
becoming scarce. 

The rahi harvest {» iu progress in the Bombay Presidency, in the 
Central Provinces and in the Borers, and has begun in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, where it promises well. In the Punjab rain pros¬ 
pects are generally very good. In the Central India and Rajpootana 
States the crops are in fair condition. In Bengal the rahi crops aro 
expected to yield a good outturn. Boro paddy promises well ; tobacco 
is being cut, and sugoroane-prosring continues. Ploughing for next 
season's crops i* in progress in some districts. In Assam ploughing 
operations are well in hand. Sugar-oaue^s being cut and pressed in the 
Gaubnti and Dlbrugurh districts. 

The public health is generally good. Prices are as a rule steady, but 
show an upward tendency in parts of the Punjab. 

Madrat. —General prospects fair, excoptin parts of Rellary and Anati- 
tapore. Cholera and small-pox prevalent In many districts. 

Bombay*—Rabi harvest nearly completed in parts of Poona, Satnra, 
and Poignant; in progress, in other districts ; standing crops injured 
by mildew in pai is of Nasaiok and by rust in parts of Shik&rpore ; Scar¬ 
city of fodder in 8 talukas of Dbarwar, and of drinking water in 5 
talukas of Dbarwar and one of Kaladgi ; cholera and small pox in parts 
of nine diet riots; cattle-disease in parts of 0, and fever in parts of 12 
districts. 

Braya/.—Slight rain foil iu several districts; it has facilitated 
ploughing operations for next season's crops; harvesting of rahi crops 
continue, and a good outturn is on the whole expected ; boro paddy 
is doing well ; pressing of sugar-cane is still going on, and tobacco is 
being out; price of rice is almost stationary ; cholera and small-pox 
prevail in some dish hits, otherwiso public health good. 

iV.- W. Provinces and Oudh.— Harvesting has begun ; outturn promises 
well ; markets well stool ed ; prices steady, 

Punjab. —Slight rain in some of the districts; health and prospects 
good ; prices rising in Kerosepore, Lahore, Rawul Pindee, and Feshawur, 
and stationary in other districts. 

Central Province*. —Wheat harvesting is in full swing, linseed hating 
been all reaped ; prospects continue favourable j price of wheat in 
K&ipore is now 40 seers per rupee ; weutber slightly cloudy ; days getting 
warm, mornings and evenings pleasant; crops progressing favourably ; 
health good ; prices easy. 

British Burma ft, —A little cholera in Akyab, Promo, ond Thongwa 
districts ; sm^U-pox prevalent in 2 towns, Hensads aud Thayetmayo ; 
sporadic in 2 or 8 other quarters ; a little o itbMisqyse in Akyab, 
Beseein, and Thongwa districts ; otherwise health of province satis- 

Mornings and nights still cold; days becoming perceptibly 
toto ; sugar-cane being out and pressed ; ploughing operations for au* 
in progress, but rain wanted to facilitate ploughing operations ; publio 
health good. 

Mysore and Coovg —go water in tanks for rice sowing; water and 
fodder for cattle becoming scarce ; public health fair ; prices rising 
slightlvta EWfii Paddy nearly threshed out; grain tight; rain needed 
for omSs blossom; fall in price of coffee and cardamoms in local 
markets. 

Berar and Hyderabad *—Weather getting hot; mbi harvest continues ; 
prospects favourable ; wheat 22 and y’ewart 20 seers per rupee. . 

Central India Statu.—Rahi crops good; opium collection commenced $ 
weather aud health good; prices stationary. I 

, Opium crop hi north-west pergtmnas withering up i f 

disease among some crops in one pergunna reported ; health goad. I 


Mil. CASAMAJOR ON BROWN COAL AS A 
DECOLOURIZED 


TO THE KtttTOK OK frUE hUUAH CANE. 


Snt,— In the November number of the Sugar (June is an article by 
mu oo experiments with bone-black, vegetable charcoal, brown 
Goal, &u , to show their dccolourisiug effects ou solutions of raw 
sugar. 

I write now to say ttiat brown coal has certainly a greater deco¬ 
lourising < ffeot than I had stated. It may also be that by proceed¬ 
ing differently from the method I used, bituminous coal, anthracite, 
Ac., may also give improved results. As to brown coal, there Is no 
doubt that my results were too low. Within a week, Mr. D. M. 
Service, the agent of the “ Sugar Appliances Company” of Glasgow, 
was two days in my laboratory, to show the decolourising effect of 
brown coal. He treated two solutions of raw sugar, each with Iff 
per oent of brown coal. One of these was of HUo-hilo mats ot 
about 80 oo efficient of purity. The decolouration was equal to 83 
per ceufc. The other sugar was a muscovado of 88% cost of produc¬ 
tion. The decolouration with the latter sugar was equal to 80 
per cent. 

The only things which Mr. Service did to obtain these improved 
results, beyond what 1 had done, were, in the first place, to use 
moist brown coal, while T used this material dry ; aud, in the 
second placet, to ioavo the sugar solution a longer time in contact 
with the brown coal. The samples of brown coat I bad reccivod 
from Glasoau came in paper bags by mail, and the material 
was consequently dry. The brown coal used by Mr. Service 
contained, according to his estimate, about 25 per cent of 
water, 

As to the power of brown coal to facilitate Alteration, the Hilo- 
hilo sugar filtered pretty well with 10 per cent of brown coal, 
Mr. Service thinks that with that particular sugar the flItera¬ 
tion would have been bolter with 15 per qpnt §f brown 
ooal. % 

A •'to the muscovado sugar, 7 per oent of brown coal gave ou 
unsatisfactory result, hut 10 per cent gave a good cake, with 
a flow equivalent to gallons per square foot of filtering 
surface. 

All tho solutions passed through very clear. 1 must also add that 
the solutions from muscovado sugar were afterwards Altered over 
bone-black, and that the filtered solutions showed that the one 
treated with brown coal gave a much bettor colour thau the un¬ 
treated liquor. 

| I oouId not give an opinion as to the value of brown ooal as a 
decolourfser, This depends entirely on the price at which a refiner 
can actually buy it. As an additional amount of Mftio-b/aok can 
always give a decolourising effect equal to that due to treatment by 
brown ooal, every refiuer can calculate for himself the comparative 
cost of usiug either browu coal or au additional quantity of bone- 
black. 

As to Mr. Service, I will here teethe opportunity to congratu¬ 
late the ** Sugar Appliances Company” on their choice of an agent. 
He is entirely free from the habit of gross exaggeration, too 
common with persons seeking to introduce new processed His 
manner oouveys the Impression that he U truthful and straight¬ 
forward, and therefore worthy of confidence, 4 
I hope soon to send you a communication on another subject* 

Yours very truly. 


New York, December 7,188*, 


F. CASAMAJOBtf 
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Veterinary Art seems to have been practised iu India long 
before the advent of Europeans to the Ear East, and it was left 
for Mr, James Mills, Inspector of Cattle Diseases, Madras, to 
light upon a curious little treatise on this subject, writteu in the 
Tamil language on the leaf of the palmyra or kadjan, the 
original author of which is said to have been a Hshi % or Hindoo 
sage, and which Mr. Mills has translated into English. Although 
the prescriptions given in the quaint pamphlet will not add to our 
knowledge of veterinary science, some of them are remarkable 
for the cruel methods adopted by the ancients for the alleviation 
of pain in dumb animals. We may instance one fur the cure 
of anthrax, or JLoodiana disease, which is prevalent throughout 
India r —“ Tie a bundle of straw, light it up, and with it burn 
the jaw of the animal. Internally, give the following 
medicine Bring a blood sticker and remove its head. After 
all the blood is passed out of its body, boil it well with varigoo 
rice, squeeze w$U by the hand,, and give to the animal a piece 
about the size of a wood-apple. Keep the animal in the shade, 
and well coveted.” 

*** 

The following report has been received regarding the pros¬ 
pects of the wheat crop iu Mysore “ Mysore Durbar supply 
following approximate statistics—wheat cultivation, acreage 
21,740 ; average annual outturn per acre ; 51GJ lbs. probable 
ontturn per acre 1884, 350 lbs. ; total estimated outturn, 1884, 
6,082,720 lbs.” 

# # 

% 

A Fyzabad correspondent writes “The Horticultural Show 
here was quite a success; the flowers were delightful. 
Mr. J. D’Cruz’B roses were fine specimens, and his collections 
Of cut-flowers were tastefully arranged ; in many coses the 
arrangement of cut-flowers was not good, being too crowded 
and void of foliage. The vegetables were all that could possibly 
be desired. Monster cabbages, English carrots, peas and 
turnips, really made one hungry ; whilst the beautiful roots of 
celery were finer than any we recollect having seen in England. 
The potatoes and onions exhibited were beautiful specimens. 
There was a fair collection of fruit. The enormous bunch of 
plantains exhibited by Moonshee Khudir Buksh called forth 
general admiration* Garden tools there were none ; we should 
have liked to have seen some. Mr. Gokulcbund, the Municipal 
President, and Baboo Ragbuiiundun, Honorary Secretary, 
deserve great credit for the trouble they took to make the 
show a success. This is the first Exhibition of the sort we 
have aepi in Fyz&bad, and if others to follow depend on the 
success of tlA one, it will not be the last, The * management ’ 
were a little late in getting their notices round ; otherwise we 
are iuformed the exhibits would have beeu much more 
numerous. The following is a list of the prize-winners 
*'• Flowers.—Mr. D'Cruz ; Major Forbes ; Gooptar Park ; Miss 
Fallen ; Colonel Woodcock ; Majot* Collum. 

“ Vegetables .—Colonel Woodcock ; Public Garden ; Narain 
Mali ; Mr. Fox, 100th Regiment; Major Forbes ; Mr. O'Cruz ; 
Dyal Mali, N. I,; Khoob Chund j Lotoy Mali. 

“ Fruits .—Khoob Chund ; Moonshee Nadir Buksh ; * Manick 
Baboo, 1st quality; Manick Baboo, 2nd quality ; Colonel 
Woodcock ftiPublic Garden ; PunditKisheu Lai; Narain Mali; 
Ramadhi Mali; Ganeah Morao; Khanroy ; Ramsaroop 
Morao.” 

V 

Tbs Liverpool Cotton Association has declined the request 
of the Calcutta Cotton T&de Association to reduce the 
Liverpool standard) in consideration of the fact that the Bengal 
crop has been seriously damaged by the October rains. It is 
^minted out by the Liverpool Association that the standards are 
uot made from last year's crop, or, indeed from any particular 
crop, and if altered from time to time, complications of a very 
serious nature would arise. The standard ranges from u line ” 
to “ middling fair,” aud in cases like the present, where the 
cfop proves to be inferior iu quality, the only safe course for 
shipper* is to sell their cotton on the basis of a lower grade* 


March 21,1885. 


| One of the most interesting subjects with which the last 
review of the administration of the land revenue depart¬ 
ment of the Central Provinces deals, is the subject of cattle 
and cattle-disease. It seems that the lauds set apart at the 
time of settlement as pasture ground for village cattle are 
diminishing periodically, owing to encroachments, made by 
cultivators upon the available pasturage. The inroads mode by 
malgoozars and villagers have also attracted the notice of the 
Deputy Commissioners of several districts, and stepta are 
immediately to be taken to prevent a recurrence of the practice, 
which ultimately tells on the condition of the cattle in the 
province as will be shown a little further on. The malgoozats 
have no right to appropriate to their exclusive use what was 
devoted for the benefit of a community, and hind taken from 
the ghotan has beeu ordered to be restored to its original 
purpose in some of the villages. The malgoozars go a step 
beyond this, and reserve the grass on the village pastures for 
sale. On this subject the Commissioner of Jubbulpore says 
“ The Government reserved waste aud forest lands ate used 
also as the principal grazing lauds for cattle, the village un¬ 
cultivated waste lands not sufficing for the purpose, and 
gradually undergoing diminution as cultivation spreads In a 
wuy, these reserves suffice ; but it is impossible to see the village 
cattle at the end of the hot weather, and not to feel convinced 
that if the present small cattle are to be improved, they must 
be better fed : mid that they will only then be properly fed 
when a store of food is raised and laid npf>r them. At present 
there can be no question that vast uurubers die of starvation 
and the weakness caused by insufficient food.” 

*#* 

Under these circumstances there cau hardly be a doubt 
that to insufficient food may be attributed the chief sources of 
disease among cattle. Q§ this subject, the Commissioner of 
Chuttisgurh remarks that the considerable mortality among 
Q&ttle which occurred during the past year, was partly caused by 
the continuous heavy raiu, and partly by the fact “ that an in¬ 
sufficient fodder supply brought the cattle to a low state, and 
predisposed them to disease. The loss in all the districts has 
beeu so heavy as to appreciably raise the price of cattle, aud to 
be a subject of universal oomplaiut. From inquiries made 
from individuals as to actual losses among their own herds, 

I should estimate that tn some villages as large a proportion as 
20 per cent of the cattle have beeu carried off, aud that in few 
villages has the loss been less than 10 per cent. Separate 
application has been made for sanction to assist the people, 
where necessary, with taooavm advances.” The Director of 
Agriculture in his report says that the principal cause of this 
heavy mortality was pleuro-pneumouia, induced by the ex¬ 
cessive dampness of the season, but it is just as likely that the 
emaciated and weak condition of the cattle predisposed them 
to sickness. In the Nerbudda Division also, we are told the 
cultivators have losL a great many plough bullocks, and the 
Commissioner is of opinion that '* the decreaaiug supply of 
grass, and perhaps also of salt has something to do 
with it. That forage for cattle cannot be had in sufficient 
quantity can be easily known from the fact that the 
price of grass has everywhere enormously increased of 
late years.” Another reason for the mortality may be found in 
the fact that proper care is not taken of these animals, and the 
people do m# show sufficient intelligence in segregating those 
vrhicU are diseased. “ The people hardly believe,” says the 
Commissioner, “ in sanitary precautions as likely to affect '■** 
own health : and it will take time to convince them thatVw^s 
to their direct interest to treat their cattle more carefully, and 
to provide for their sustenance more liberally,” 

V 

The Deputy Commissioner, Balaghat, draws t a ^graphic 
picture of the causes of mortality among plough cattle^n rice¬ 
growing districts. “As a rule,” he says, “during the hot 
months tho cattle barely subsist on the especially scanty 
herbage then to be found in the cultivated tracts, with some 
allowance of rice straw, Cows are sent away to the pastures 
above tho hills, but the bullocks generally have to tfcfojheiv 
chance. When tho rains come on, they are put to the plough, 
and given A Utile efttra food in the shape of taohw* and staff | 
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bat for nearly two months they tre kept working in the mud 
below and the drenching rain from above, The first month is 
taken up in the first ploughing!, and the second in making 
liquid mud, knit-deep* for the rice transplanting. The only 
animals that can bear up against this kind of life are the 
exceptional few that are really well fed and cared for during 
the whole year, Everywhere, in the hills and plains alike, the 
cattle-sheds iii the rains, with rare exceptions, are several 
inches deep in mud impregnated with urine and dung, In 
these,'4or three months, the cattle have to pass the nights. The 
roads and paths through the villages are worse ; so that with 
great difficulty, the cattle ©an find a dry standing-place.” 

*** 

Now when we come to reflect that this highly undesirable 
state of affairs is brought about mainly by the insufficiency of 
gracing lauds, the prospects are not at all cheering when It is 
known that with every year, the cultivation of excess waste pro¬ 
gresses, ami the number of plough cattle to maintain becomes 
larger than the diminished pasture lauds will support, it 
becomes a matter of necessity to adopt special measure* for the 
supply of fodder. In this matter of cattle-fair, the report 
a ays :—“It would seem as though the very facility with which 
fresh cattle can be obtaiued to replace those which are lost, 
encouraged carelessness. Some of the cultivators in the 
Balaghat district buy and sell cattle at the beginning and at the 
close of every ploughing season. Every year large droves of 
cattle puss through most districts, on their way to local marts. 
Although no accurate statistics are available, the importation of 
cattle into these provinces and the number of head of cattle 
which are sold at the numerous cattle-fairs seem to be very 
great. Bullocks are imported from Bsvar, Malwa, Bhopal, 
Bundelklmnd, Cuttack, from the Feudatory States on the 
eastern marches, and from district Jto district. At the great 
cattle-fairs of Garakhota and Kurai in the Baugor district, 
there was a considerable increase in the number of sales re¬ 
gistered during the year under review, The Deputy Com- 
miwiouer says that about 40,000 head of cattle were sold at the 
Garakhota fair which was held in February and March, and 
lasted four weeks. The Kurai fair is a weekly cue: and 
between 40,000 and 50,000 cattle change hands there during 
the year. At Kahatgurh in the same district a small cattle-fair 
is held in the rainy season, where buffaloes are chiefly sold j and 
purchasers come from as far as Chuttisgurh. There are cattle 
fairs held at Mahankali (close to Chanda),. Sonegaon in the 
Nagpore district, Dewalwarra in the Wardka district, Tums&r 
in the fihundara district, and at many other places." 

These cattle-marts, it may be incidentally observed, are the 
only kind of fairs which do not seem yet to have suffered from 
the changes in trade effected by the railways. In every 
district there are held annual fairs or bazaars of a general 
kind, which are no v less frequented than they formerly were. 
The reason is that the ordinary local markets are now better 
supplied, that people travel more than they used to do, and 
that they commonly resort to the large towns for the purchase 
of imported goods, in the certainty of fiudiug there a wider 
range for the exercise of their choice. 

V 

Tub formation of laterite of the oxydation of ferruginous 
rocks is thus noticed in a paper on the geology a^d mineralogy 
of Malacca by the Rev. J. B. Teuison Woods of Australia. 
Thymleozoic rock is largely mixed with poor iron ores, and 
the surface water charged with carbonaceous matter has 
Wme into contact with these ores, they have been oxydized 
and converted into ft red and reddish brown limonite called 
here laterite. This laterite has been a geological puzzle to most 
of those who have written on the geology of the Malayan 
peniusuta. It is remarkable what a variety of guesses have 
been ^azarded as to its origin. Borne writers who have pretend¬ 
ed to offer an explanation seem purposely to have obscured 
their meaning from Inability to deal with the difficulty. It has 
been called volcanic, and regarded as a tertiary outpouring of 
basalt, and so forth. As already stated, the real character of 
tbejtoue is simply due to the oxydation of a ferruginous series 
-flFrooks. The formation which has mostly supplied the 
materials for the laterite is the stratified paleozoic elates* and 


the granite in contact with them. It is a decomposed rock. 
Water and air have been the decomposing agents. It is a most 
significant fact that there is no evidence whatever of recent 
upheaval from the sen, or even marine action. It would be 
hardly possible for this laterite or limonite with silicates of 
iron to be in course of formation without entombing some 
marine remains had they been in coutact with them. Malacca 
is no exception to the general rule throughout the Malayau 
Peninsula that there is no evidence of recent upheaval in ail 
the great extent of its coast line. 

V 

A return was lately published, giving an account of the 
imports and exports of the respective French and Portuguese 
colonies, from which it apjiears that, as regards the Fieucli 
possessions in India, the total value of all imports and exports 
is only 89 lakhs. Of this, 53| lakhs come under the heading of 
foreign trade, and 35J lakhs under that of the coasting trade. 
This appeara to have been about the average figure for the lust 
five or six years. Of the imports, only 1£ lakhs come from 
France and 1^ lakhs from the United Kingdom, whilst 8^ lakhs 
come from the Straits Settlement'*, and 9] lakhs from ports in 
British India, the trade with the other French-Indian posses¬ 
sions only amounting to haU-A-tukh. Of the exports, 224 lakhs 
went to France, lakhs to the United Kingdom, 4j lakhs to 
Reunion, «4 lakhs to the Straits Settlements, 24 lakhs to ports 
in British India, and a little over bidf-a-iakh to other French 
possessions in India. Turning to the Portuguese possessions, for 
which the latest return is that of 1882-83, we find that the total 
value of all imports was 264 lakhs, aud that of exports 17$ 
lakhs. The total customs duty collected on imports during the 
year was Rs. 20,731, almost the whole of which, with the 
exception of Its. 191 for salt aud military stores, carue under 
the head of liquors. The total exports to foreign countries 
amounted to only ouc lakh, but those to other Indian ports came 
to 164 l^khs. The import trade during the year was consider¬ 
ably above the average, and included railway materials to the 
value of 54 lakhs. Our Portuguese neighbours live in the hope 
that when the railway from Bellary to Marmagoa is finished, 
the trade of their little port will be largely developed. 

*** 

In the report on the operations of the Department of Agri¬ 
cultural and Commerce, N.-W. P. and Oudli, we find that owing 
to the release of tk6 Awa estate from the Court of Wards in 
October last, the experiments conducted on the reclamation 
of usar for the last five years by Mr. W, J. Wilson, Executive 
Engineer attached to this Department, have now been brought 
to a close. They may be held to set definitely at rest mauy 
questions regarding the possibility of the reclamation of usar 
on an extensive scale, aud as such to be of great valufl. Large 
as the cost, spread over several years, may collectively appear, 
it is in the end more economical than fritteriug away smaller 
sums in a spasmodic way on uusustained efforts with subsoil 
drainage, deep ploughing, manures, and various crop. Mr. 
Wilson's conclusions briefly are, that where canal silt is available 
it can be used for usur reclamation with every prospect of 
success ; and that the only other remedies feasible are the 
enclosure of the land for reclamation by the uninterrupted 
spread of usar grass and possibly with salt-bush and arboricul¬ 
ture. Under arboriculture again, kiknr in moderately bad usar 
and reni\ja aud chaunkar in bad usar are the ouij trees which 
have given notable results. Two plots of usar land were, with 
the sanction of Government, taken up towards the end of 1682 
and enclosed. Out of several salt-bushes put down last year 
one only survives, but that is noticeable as growing well and 
strong in the open on a bit of usar on which there is no sign of 
auy other sort of vegetation. 4 * The rains of 1883 were un¬ 
favourable ; but this year the usar grass is making head, and 
there are a fair number of young kikar trees. 

V> ' 

In the matter of arboriculture there would appear to be an 
unusually large sum realized by the sale of Toppings and fellings 
in the Agra and Allahabad Divisions. Receipts from the sale 
of fruit, too, are much in advance of last year ; the Benares 
Division heading the list as usual with nearly half of the total 
iaoome for the Provinces, The net cost under this heed tree 
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Ife. 21,587-0-3, against Rs. 27,312-12-4 in 1882 83. The number 
of tree# planted out were far in excess of those of the year 
previous. It is noticeable, however, that the ordinary country 
mango is extensively planted, and that little or no attempts are 
made at introducing varieties, if grafts of several varieties 
were used for avenue-planting a considerable income, hi excess 
of the present, would bo realised from the sale of fruit and also 
from the sale of young grafted trees from nurseries. The atten¬ 
tion of district officers will be invited to the subject, and efforts 
made to extend in this connection tho nurseries established by 
different municipalities. In the matter of irrigation there is 
nothing special to notice save the fact of an apparatus invented 
by Mr, Twigg, the Collector of Hatuirpore, for watering forced 
plants without destroying the fence. Briefly described, it con¬ 
sists of a Jong tin tube sheathed with split bamboos. One of 
these is carried on each water-cart, and one end having been 
thrust through the thorn fence, the water can be easily deliver¬ 
ed from the earthen pot furnished with a nozzle fitting into a 
leather bag which is attached to the outer end of the tube. 

*#* 

Experiments with agricultural implements were conducted 
as in previous years at Cawnporc, and for the most part on the 
lines indicated in last year’s report. The kharif season of 1883 
was characterised by scanty and ill-distributed rain and in 
consequence by n genial outturn fees than in the preceding 
year. The deficiency in rain, however, served to bring into 
greater prominence the advantages of deep over shallow plough¬ 
ing; oue ploughing with the improved farm plough giving 18 per 
cent increase over two plmighings with ordinary native plough. 
Thus the additional cost of an improved plough is quickly re¬ 
covered in an increased yield. In the cotton experiments follow¬ 
ing the observation that the cotton plants on the outside ridges 
of the fields were the finest, plots were formed with ridges 3 feet 
apart, A large increase was obtained by that method from New 
Orleans and Nankin seed over plots where the seed was sown 
broadcast or in drills. The hrgest yield was 188 Iba. clean cotton 
to the acre obtained from selected and acclimatized New 
Orleans seed. The manufacture oE sorghum sugar was carried 
out with no mo re difficulty than that experienced with ordinary 
sugarcane juice ; about 1,800 I be. wen? manufactured and sold 
well. The rabi season for IR84 was marked by an entire absence 
of rain, the crops having been dependent, for germination even, 
ou artificial irrigation. Yet the maximifm outturn, amounting 
to 51 bushels, was the largest ever known on the farm, and the 
average was likewise in excess of previous figures 

V 

In the uiauiue experiments tujwdung proved to bu the cheap¬ 
est in comparison to its value as a fertilizer. Green soiling 
experiments %ere conducted on au extensive scale and results 
of value recorded. The experiments in deep ploughing were 
as successful us in the case of the kharif plots. An experiment 
of some interest wan that of plauting wheat ou ridges Alternat¬ 
ing with fallow spaces, a bubatitule for manure being looked 
for in constant cultivation of the fallow spaces. This system 
has lately been experimentally revived in England and gives 
some promise of success. Laboratory experiments with usnr 
soil showed that, to a certain extent,♦sulphate of lime (or 
gypsum) induced fertility, and larger pbts are being treated 
in iitu. Ensilage received continued attention, and juar forage 
was preservltt successfully for eight months in simple pits dug 
in the soil. Elaborate experiments were made as to the 
feeding value of ensilage and figures given to show the cost of 
einrilising, the net result being that 8,000 lbs. of juar forage 
cost as ensilage Us. 15-14-b at a time when the same quantity 
of dry and inferior fodder ugi % selling for Re, 25, Amongst 
implements, the Duplex plough, devised at the farm by the 
Superintendent,gave excellent results, and the pattern of water 
lifts in use was still further improved. The farm was well re¬ 
presented at different agricultural fairs, and has sent out huge 
quantities of improved seed wheat. The indents for drag* for 
the Medioal Department on Saharan pore Gardens were in 
amoant double those Of the previous years, and the distribu¬ 
tion of seeds and plants showed an increase. Several additions 
of interest were made to the gardens, including the Khun mrni- 
Ofjfyr# (Japan varnish tree) and Yu oca dtaconu. Improvement 


by selection of hot-weather vegetables ami the acclimatization 
of European vegetables gave good results, particularly in the 
case of the Scotch Champion potatoe, Salt-bush (Atriplex 
mwMularia) is now an established success and seeds freely. 


IntEUKSTino ami instructive experiments were conducted in 
fruit culture, at the Lucknow Horticultural Gardens, and with 
several varieties of cottons ; 14 new varieties of acclimatized 
flower seeds were added to the garden catalogue. An interest¬ 
ing experiment with dub grass showM that by scraping the 
surface, or " chi ling,” as practised by natives, an advantage of 
10,3201ba. per acre per annum is obtained over the plan of 
fdlowing it to grow and then cutting with a sickle. The 
arboriculturnl and exotic nurseries show good results and 
progress. 

*** 

As regards sericulture, Messrs. Lister and Go, are pushing 
forward operations with energy, and have already completed 
far more than they stipulated for. Two hundred acres of 
mulberry have already been planted, and so far back as March 
last 200 acres move of land were cleared for planting, while there 
was an abundance of seedlings, amply sufficient for planting 
out a thousand acres. Fifteen and-a-half ounces of seed used 
during the year produced 1,0781b. of graeu cocoon, or 0711*. to 
the ounce of seed, at a total cost of Rs. 110-9-5. From tho 
cocoons reserved SOlb*. of seed wore produced, worth at R*. 5 
per ounce R*. 1,800. The management havo hitherto felt the 
want of a sufficient number of rearing-sheds, which are now 
lieiug rapidly constructed. As in the previous year, prizes 
were offered for the best cocoons produced under cottage cul¬ 
tivation, but the result was scarcely satisfactory, and there 
appears little hope of cotlaife cultivation ever becoming popu¬ 
lar so long as cultivators are expected to rear the worms in all 
stages from seed. In August and September, 1883, a quantity of 
freshly-imported American tobacco seed was sent for experi¬ 
mental cultivation to seventeen districts of these provinces 
The result cannot, however, In said to have been generally 
successful, as only three of the districts—Pertabgurh, Gouda, 
and Unao—-have reported favourably. The plants are here 
said to have flourished throughout, ami in the end yielded a 
good crop. At Pertabgurh the cultivators are reserving seed 
for future sowings. 

V 

A contemporary says that few people even know that the 
Malta lemon grows in India, yet that grown here differs in no 
way from the lemon of Malta, Sicily, Naples, Nice, Spain or 
Portugal. Tho care, moreover, with which it can be culti vated 
by budding on the common Kkatta trees ; the rapidity with 
which it grows—in three years rising to 10 feet in height and 
being laden with fruit ; above all the utility of the fruit as an 
anti-scorbutic in unhealthy seasons, ought to make it far better 
known than it is. In soldiers' gardens, jail gardens, and 
hospital compounds it would bo invaluable. In the Etawali 
jail gardens, for instance, three years ago Dr. Bona via, who has 
studied the growth of the orange and lemon in India perhaps 
mors than anyone else, found only one lemon tree, which lie had 
sent there previously, among many thousands distributed in 
different dilutions, from Lucknow. Prom this one tree, in 
three years, he has now 300 large trees in full bearing, sufficient 
to supply not only the jail but the whole ueighbourliood C \ 
their fruit. If too much can be accomplished by indivjwLJ' 
effort, bow mneh more might be effected l>r the aid of a little 
official impulse 'l 

V * 

We take the following from Messrs. Wm. Jus. ^nd. Hy. 
Thom p»ou*a circular on Indian Tea :-*-About 35,000 packages 
have been catalogued for sale since the 12th mat, 1,100 of 
these being Ceylon and 2,200 second hand and re-printed 
parcels. At the' commencement of last week the tone of the 
market was affected by the continued dulness of the country 
trade, aud prices for all but the best teas showed wcakAmg^ 
subsequently there wm more demand, and rates for all desoi-ip- 
tidns ciosedlfirm. Thix week there has been healthy competition 
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with * general desks to bay. at pievious prices, bat the 
dealere do not yet find sufficient demands upon their stuck to 
compel th eat to follow ap any advance, so that the movement 
of the market, although upward, is scarcely perceptible. Com- 
paring latest sales of lair to good Pekoes and Broken Pekoes 
with transactions earlier in the month, to Id. improvement 
is quotable; fine Souchongs and Pekoe Souchongs are also 
dearer, bat common sorts are unchanged, while for low Broken, 
prices are weak and irregular Ceylon Teas of the new crop 
are beginning to arrive and meet with ready sale: quality is 
not of equal merit throughout, but the bulk of the teas main¬ 
tain their high character. The average price of 4,000 packages 
sold this year is Is. %\<L per'lb. Deliveries are going on well; 

V 

Tee following memorandum of the Agricultural Department, 
relating to the different varieties of wheat and the chief places 
and soil in which they are produced, has been issued 

“ It is quite impossible to reduce the numerous varieties of 
wheats grown iu India to a uniform and scientific classification. 
Every district has its own names, and even if the same names 
are used over an extensive tract, they are often found, as is 
remarked in a recent work in which the subject is carefully 
examined, ‘ to be applied in different places to totally different 
varieties.' Sometimes the name denotes the color or texture 
of the grain ; sometimes a peculiarity of the ear or stalk, or the 
character of the cultivation. But more often it is merely des¬ 
criptive of the locality in which the grain is produced, or from 
which it is supposed to have fifst come. All varieties, what¬ 
ever be the local nameB, may be primarily classed as white or 
red, hard or soft, and this fourfold grouping is recognised in the 
European trade. Adopting this classification, it appears that 
the soft wkito wheat, which commands the highest price in the 
English markets, is grown to great perfection in Northern 
India, Raj poo tana, and Guzerat, and is commonly known under 
the names of davdi or daudikhmL It prefers a rich loam soil, 
well manured and irrigated, and a moderately severe winter. 
Soft red wheat ranks next in order of value in the European 
markets. Numerous varieties of this class are common in 
Northern India, and it is often sown intermixed with barley 
or gram. But the most valuable variety under the name of 
pim, comes from the Central Provinces, especially from the 
Nerbudda Valley. The predominant soil in this tract is a heavy 
black loam or ( cotton ’ soil, which owing to its fertility and its 
capacity of retaining moisture, will produce excellent crops in 
years of average rainfall without manure or irrigation. Of 
the hard wheats, the white variety is much prized by natives. 
It is leas known in Northern India than in the Deccan and 
Southern Mohratta country. More delicate than the hard red 
wheat, it requires careful cultivation and irrigation. Hard red 
wheats also are little known in Northern India; but under the 
title of hathfa wheats they form the predominant class in 
Rajpootana, the Central Provinces, and the Bombay Presidency, j 
They are preferred to the soft wheats for consumption by the 
natives, and up to recent years commanded a higher price. 
The European demand for soft wheats has, however, brought 
the class of soft wheats, of which pim is the best known 
variety, into greater favour with the cultivator. In the 
Central Provinces it was once nog uncommon, it is said, for 
a ploughman contracting for service to stipulate that he should 
npt have to eat pmi wheat more than twice a yew. Now, a 
ploughman who demanded it twice would certainty not receive 
it, as its price is now at least 5a a quarter higher than that of 
tbeh&rd wheats. This is an interesting illustration both of 
thc^core with which the native cultivator selects his seed, and 
of the quickness with which he adapts himself to the changes of 
the markets, a reference to Messrs. McDougall & Cb.’s report on 
experiments conducted by them with Indian wheata, on behalf 
of the Secretary of State, will show that they assigned the first 
place ip order of merit to the white wheats, and the second to 
(htffcftad, ip “»* 

tt#bMt(Moainlwbtttt. wftwdwhHta«n4*orDi.(h, 
Witter h* tdm. Me. 13 m inforpOioa, smm>M to th* 
gcmdioi punfM^i ptew to# ,ten» «* w *W«w fa the 
Punjab, Ihe.Mierat Dtotfanol faeMorth.WeitettBrovin#*, 
end of thehttaia theCtttralPrnfacw." 


. SlLACffi IN INDIA. 

Wb here noticed in prerlout tenet, the odgln, teojM, strdt 
extension of the prootioe of ensilage in Germany, France, Eng« 
land, and India, and having given the heads under which we 
propose to discuss the subject, we will take thsm iu order 

I.—COKSTStJCWOH OF SXLQS. 

Silos are nothing more than. reservoirs for the prp« 
wrvation of green fodder, They are either wholly wundeO 
ground or wholly above ground, or partly above eudi 
partly under ground. The practice obtaining iu this respect 
in all the countries named above differs so much that 
no one particular plan can be recommended for adoption, Tbn 
practice must vary to suit circumstances. Iu England, foe 
instance, the plan most in favour aud generally adopted is td 
convert old barns into silos. Attempts have sometimes been 
made to construct silos of wood and iron, Iu tbe report ofthjl 
Bombay Director of Agriculture, mention is made of an iron 
boiler or reservoir improvised for the occasion to serve the pur* 
poses of a silo. Whatever be the details of silo-building, the 
points to be kept iu mind in the construction of a silo are, that 
the bottom and sides of the pit shoutd be made perfectly water 
tight. The sides should be perpendicular aud perfectly smooth j 
and speaking generally, the comers should be rounded off, Tha 
length, breadth, aud depth of a silo would, of course, depend ' 
on the quantity of green fodder required to be stored, thfl 
nature of the farm house economy in the cost of construction! 
and other local conditions. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down for the construction of silos, much being left to individual 
experience. We would venture to suggest that in Bengal, foe 
instance, old thatched houses and other buildings that disfigure 
almost every village might be utilized for such a purpose, 

II.—Fauna and Covmusa Silos, * J . 


When a silo has been built, the next question that 
arises is, how best to fill it I In this also, the practice 
varies, Borne chop the green fodder before pitting it, 
while others prefer pitting it unqhopped. At any rate tha 
varieties of green fodder found in England admit of its 
being pitted without being previously chopped; so also hi 
Europe generally. In America where maize is commonly used 
for ensilage, chopping is more generally resorted to than else* 
where. Tbe size of the maize plant does not admit of its being 
stored unchopped; but grass and similar fodder could be stored, 
chopped or uuchopped, to suit the convenience of the farmer. 
It may, however, be generally statad that if a crop be pitted 
unchopped, a great deal more treading and weighting would be 
necessary than if filled chopped. The latter process would*, 
however, leave much less air-space, t 
While the crops are being {fitted to fill the silo, particular 
attention should be paid to tread them layer by layer. Thjrf 
would pack the fodder up weU, aud serve to distribute morf 
evenly the pressure caused by the weights placed at the top, 

It is a general rule with farmers who resort to ensilage, hi; 
mix salt with the pitted fodder; and, as a convenient means of 
giviug salt to farm animals, this method of doing so wools 
meet the end in view. But whether it tends iu any way fop] 
preserve or improve the fodder, is not definitely knointl 
On this head, however, Mr. Jenkins, of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, writes“ But if water of any kind or in any oombfauty 
tiou is iu excess, my impression# that the addition of unite 
will injure the quality of the silage." 

After filling the silo with fodder, the next process is thf r 
covering and frighting. In this as in the other proeesies, thitj; 
practice must vary to suit circumstances. Some cover it 
with boards, spread sawdust, earth or straw over them, i 
finally place weights above all Others dispense with l 
altogether, and use stones only, which both cover and i 
the underlying mm. Iu fact, diverse contrivances are resorts 
to in covering and weighting the mass. The pressure cat 
by the weight varies from. 40 lb*, to 2 owfcs. per square i 
The mean, of course, lies between these two extremes, but 
would be verified by experiment and eareful observation ™ 
The object of covering mid weighting Ssgfmply *> exelude i 
air fern outsit into the m*m whfcb,it is thought, Jvukt *^ 
it, The smooth peVpemlllehiar walls aud tmwded eottem * 
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,W6 have recommended for general adoption in all silos would, 
Wi think, serve this purpose by presenting a smooth surface, | 
thereby allowing even for shrinking of the green fodder. 


FOREST ADMINISTRATION IN COOBG, 1883-84. 

We have before us the report, which shows on the whole that 
the administration of the forests in Ooorg during the past year , 
eras satisfactory. The survey of the Ghat forests was nearly com¬ 
pleted ft May 1883, but some parte of the line will have to be 
revised. No additions were made during the year to the 
, notified Government forest area, which remains at 233 square 
Wiles. Breaches of forest law were not frequent. The forest 
establishment is said to be too small for the increased work put 
Upon it. The measures fakeu for the protection of the forests 
against frequent fires were on the whole satisfactory, especially 
When it is considered that the year was rather trying during 
the unusually long dry season from November to April. 
Natural reproduction was rather backward, and below the 
Average. The production of seedlings under lanthana was not 
noticeable, as the seeds had not sufficient light for germina¬ 
tion. The year was a good one for planting, and much good 
work was done in artificial reproduction. The teak plantations 
were enlarged by 120 acres, and the sandal plantations by 107 i 
Acres. The planted area now stands at— 

Teak ... ... ... 129 acres. 

Bandal ... ... ... — 278 ,, 

Fuel ... ... ... 35 »» 

Jm an illustration pf the value of these areas for the sandal 
Alone, it is shown that about 20 trees got to a ton, and as they j 
do not require much room, it Is thought that at least 400 trees 
per acre will remain for the final crop. Putting the price per 
Ion vpry low at Us. 300, the value of the crop will be Rs. 8,000 
^per a£re. Sandal is said to come to maturity in 40 years. Dis¬ 
counting at 4 per cent, the value of these plantations is Rs. 1,300 
Qt Rs. 3,31,400 for 278 acres. The coBt up to date lias been 
82,900; this accumulated at compound interest at 4 per cent 
Ifar 40 years will amount to Rs, 1,09,942, to set off against the 
pxhgnifioent total of Rs. 16,60,000. This calculation of yield and 
profit shows that the sandal is a valuable and remunerative tree 

cf the forest. I 

The experiments with exotics were not quite os successful as | 
ndght have been anticipated. A good proportion of the ceara j 
teed germinated, but are reported to have been eaten by rats, j 
JUid only about 200 plants remain, which are growing satisfac¬ 
torily* Such of the cocoa plants as survived transplanting, are 
Wdd tobe doing well. They seem to have withstood the dry 
[season wonderfully well. Kntampole, where the cocoa was 
^planted, is situated at an elevation of 600 ft. above sea level, 
And appears to be quite a suitable climate for the cocoa. 

The experiment with Cinchona planting, which was made 
Mostly on land abandoned by coffee planters, was not successful. 
Those plants, however, that established themselves, were doing 
fairly well. The experiments with wattle ( dealbuta ) were not 
bnooessful. The plants did not bear transplanting, and died 
When put out almost to a plant The Java figs and plants of 
&fya*ia pinncUa are said to be growing, but they suffer during 
Ifte monsoon. Some seeds of tyncarpia laufifolia were sown in 
Cds and germinated well There are about 200 plants put out. 
[The financial results of the yearjooay be summed up as 
iollows 


/ 


]88m 

1882-83* 

Bb. 

Km. 

. 87,742 

1,98,022 

. 75,012 

64,783 

. 12,700 

73,289 

. 85*4 

# 49-9 


Receipts 

Expenditure ... 

Surplus 

Percentage of expenditure on receipts 

The revenue is less thau the estimate by Rs. 22,268. This is 
1 to be owing to the non-sale of sandalwood, prices having 
e down unprecedentedly. This is said to be due to the 
i sales which have been made in Myeore for some years 
The proportion of expenditure to revenue Is much larger 
ill any previous years, owing, it is reported, to increased 
iggpendituJfe on productive works, suoh as plantation, which 
goat Pi* 19j 393. BuUhis is represented as cap'ital well laid 
jfct, and expected to give a splendid return in due time. The 


receipts under timber have again increased. Those for 1882*83 
were Re. 26,221; for 1883*84, Be. 36,771, shewing ah increase 
of Rs. 10,590 on the previous year's. 

Taken altogether, the present administration report shews 
satisfactory progress, and better results are looked for in coming 
years. 

THE ANNUAL BEPORT OF FOREST ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION IN THE PROVINCE OF ASSAM 
FOB 1883-84. 


The Conservator, in his forwarding docket, states that the 
report has been “made as short as possible without omitting 
any. essential information." This is a step in the right 
direction, though more might still be done ; the Assam Forest 
Reports have not hitherto been conspicuous for brevity or 
conciseness. From the concluding portion of his letter, how* 
ever, we tbink we can di scern a lingering fondness for the old 
style in the Conservator 1 * breast, as he states that the shortening 
of the report is “ i n accordance with the wishes of the Chief 
Commissioner." It is not our purpose to review in detail the 
Forest work done in t he Province, but merely to remark on a 
few of the prominent points, And to note where we think the 
report itself is susceptible of stiil further curtailment and im¬ 
provement. Firstly, owing to the headings of work done, 
being in very small type in the margin, instead of having a 
separate heading in bold letters, it is very difficult to find 
the account of the different classes of work in the divi¬ 
sions. Next, there is too much detail given, regarding 
fire conservancy, plantations, and especially roads; surely 
it is not necessary, nor of any general use or interest, to 
put in the petty details as to 1 ength of roads and cost as given 
at pages 18,19, and 20 ; most of this might have been given in 
a sepaiate statement, or better still, not giveta at all. Efforts are 
being made to reduce the cost of demarcation ; that of the 
Nowgong District, Rs. 20 per mile, is “ high of the Sibsagor 
division the cost is Rs. 10-4, and is “ damned with faint praise " 
as being merely “ reasonable, considering the great difficulty of 
obtaining labor in this part of the Province." In the Lukhim- 
pore District it is “ very excessive," viz., Rs. 49 per mile, and it 
is satisfactory to know that an explanation has been called for; 
but is there any necessity to state this in the Annual Report ? 
As far as one can gather it is one of the principal duties of 
Forest Officers in Assam to plod along over miles of demarca¬ 
tion lines every year, and a sort of record is kept up as to how 
many miles have been inspected by each officer. This is as it 
should be. A note is also kept of the number of days each 
officer is “ absent on tour,” so that no doubt, a healthy rivalry 
is established, and there must be strenuous efforts on the part of 
every officer to “ cut the recordit is satisfactory to note that 
the present Conservator’s record is better than that of any other 
officer, with t he exception of the Durrung officer ; but then the 
Conservator’s camp was absent for 33 more days. Harking 
back to demarcation inspection, we note that the Lukhimpore 
District Officer has only visited 41 miles out of 109, “ which is 
altogether insufficient." It does not avail him that there was 
a press of other work and no elephants ; the Conservator 
cannot accept this as a“ valid excuse the work is apparently 
much more important than any other, and Bhould have been 
done on foot, if there were no elephants available. The Cachar 
divisional boundaries have afc© been insufficiently visited, 
only 12 miles inspected out of 68 miles; a very bad “ record.” 
The officer, it is interesting to know, “ suffered from sore feet 
for the greater part of the working season," but this is con* 
sidered a most unsatisfactory excuse; from the nature of the 
ground apparently, elephants could not be used, and as the 
officer's feet were “ sore,” he could not walk. We note that the soot 
of demarcation in Cachar is Be. 13-9 per mile, which is “ some¬ 
what high." On page 8 , it is stated that an attempt was made 
to ascertain the number of trees In the Chirangduar reserve, 
and much detail is given with what object it is difficult to 
conceive, as immediately after, the Conservator throws dis¬ 
credit on the work, and*from his “ personal observation * 
(which is evidently of much greater value than any countings), 
“ knows that there are nothing like that number of sal trees 
above 3 ft. 6 inches in the reserve.* 1 Surely in suoh a case it 
would have been better not to mention the work at all in the 
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ft p mi nl report It it satisfactory to note that the establish¬ 
ment la on a better footing, and each member has now “ definite 
duties ; ” before then, we can only imagine them to have been 
indefinite. An appendix, V, is given consisting of 6J pages of 
close print which shows the different beats of the guards $ this 
is most interesting, and we are sure, if every province followed 
this example, the Forest Department would get together in 
time a mass of information which would be of the greatest 
benefit in furthering the cause of scientific forestry in India. 
To show the importance attached to the posting of the forest 
chwpmni&i or guards as they are called, it is laid down that 
none of them may be transferred without the “ previous sanc¬ 
tion in writing ” of the Conservator ; note that it must be“ in 
writing "—verbal orders are not to be considered, apparently. 
This is very well in its way, but we are inclined to doubt 
Whether it will not be found to hamper the Conservator, and 
unduly interfere with the powers of the Divisional Officer ; 
It does not appear to be in the spirit of the ruling in the Forest 
Code ; thus Section 19 provides that “ the control of the Division 
will be vested in a divisional officer aud this surely 
means that he has the power to transfer the establishment in 
his division. Seeing that Section 44 lays down that, he has the 
power to appoint guards, and Section 47 to fine, uotonly guards 
but “ any of the members of the subordinate staff,” it would 
seem to follow that he has also the power of moving them as he 
may think fit. Fire conservancy was not very successful 
during the year, owing to the unfavourable season ; 39,000 
acres being burnt out of a total of 134,000 attempted to be pro¬ 
tected. The greater part of the area burnt was in the Goalpara 
Division, where the burning was intentional, and the divisional 
officer is mildly censured for wot having the sympathy of the 
inhabitants with him in his labours. The Conservator appears 
certain that all that is wanted is sympathy, and there will be no 
more forest fires in Goalpara. The expenditure on fire protec¬ 
tion in Assam has beeq* very heavy already; we observe that up 
to the end of 1883-84, Rs. 51,000 have been expended on pro¬ 
tecting some 95,000 acres ; still there is no doubt it is money 
well spent i there must be an ample return in the 
Bhape of increase in natural reproduction. The private forest 
owners of Assam must be a singularly obliging class of men, as 
it would seem that they do not object to the Forest Department 
burning their forests ; but it would be well to get their 
“ previous sanction in writing,” or complications might arise. 
There lias not been much progress in artificial reproduction, 
only 34 acres having been added, of which 21 were caoutchouc 
aud 13 timber trees ; it was intended to extend the charduar 
caoutchouc plantation by 200 acres, but the Aka raid stoppod 
all work. As before mentioned, too many details are given 
about planting works, such information as that about “ sisu ’ 
(query 9 siasu) " not doing well on the low ground," is quite 
out of place ; what is required in an annual report is a general 
but succinct account of progress, omitting all j>etty details and 
dealing only with great matters. Looking at the general results 
of planting it cannot be said to have been very successful in 
Assam, considering the number of years it has been carried out. 
The plantation form .states that on the 31st March, only 1,223 
acres have been planted at a cost of Ka. 1,04,577, or Rs. 85 per 
acre At first sight this would seem to be a fairly large area, but 
when area is dissected, it is found that from tbis^umber 1,025 
acres must be deducted as they contain caoutchouc and bamboo; 
fUMfteaves only 198 acres planted with timber trees at a cost of 
Jj H | } 278 or Rs.112 per acre, not a very large area but iu cost per 
^Sredecidedly so. A great deal of rood-making has been done 
during the year—a very good thing in such jungles as Assam 
contains; but there is no necessity to take up two pages of the 
report with uninteresting details as to their length and cost 
There St one fact upon which the Conservator is to be congratu- 
lated which is, that, as stated by him in para. 141," no timber 
qwtrtioiM are any longer carried on in Aeeam direct 
departmental agency." Thto ie a .top in tfae nght du»ct.ou^ 
«hm it ie fully recognised, tbat a forest officer 1 , time Should be 
entirely occupied in taking oars of We foreete, and not in «ip- 
nhdggtbe public with wood and charcoal, «w, then, and not tilt 
- ft.ffr .in there be any real program in foreetey in India. **>• «- 
ha. been lese than that of the preriou* T«ar b, Ea 37,160 
Sl a^S^ bnt ae the. es^enditore t* been much 


greater than in 1882-83,‘there, is & great falling off in the surplus- 
that for 1882-83 being Rs. 76,782 as compared With Rs. 11,893 in 
the present year. This is ascribed to the dull state of the timber 
market in Bengal, and to increased expenditure under live and 
dead stock, demarcation aud improvement of forest, establish* 
ment, &&, and the Government of India in their resolution on 
the report consider the results satisfactory. The Conservator 
has devoted nearly two pages of the report to a very uninter¬ 
esting account of his tour ; this consists of the driest details of 
his progress, merely giving the date of arrival and departure at 
the different places, and a word as to the object of his journies. 
Surely all this might be packed away out of sight iu the 
appendix. In the whole two pages, the only interesting fact is, 
that the Conservator reached Gauhati on the Slat January, and 
consulted the Deputy Commissioner about one of the depart¬ 
mental elephants which had killed a man f After this, follow 
the usual certificates of character of each officer, which are also 
to our thinking out of place. What general interest is there in 
knowing that certain officers had much improved in their 
management, and that others displayed very little zeal, or were 
sadly deficient iu supervision of work, &c 'i Such remarks should 
be made in & separate report to the Government if necessary, 
or more properly still, communicated iu a kiudly spirit to the 
officers themselves. Of coarse in the case of encomium, they do 
no harm; but censure, when made public in this way, does more 
harm than good. It in surely not the intention of Government 
that a man should be held up in this way, before the eyes of 
the world, on charges which are nearly always general, and may 
possibly be mere matters of opinion, based on insufficient data. 
The body of the report occupies 36 pages, which might easily 
have been cut down to about 25 pages ; the next 29 pages are 
taken up with the forma ordered in the Forest Code, and then, 
come 40 pages of appendices ! A great number of these need 
not have appealed at all in the report for instance, Appendix 
IV is simply a stupendous account in minute detail of demarca¬ 
tion work aud of each officer’s demarcation inspection record ; 
the time alone is wanting to make it read like an account in the 
field of a fifty-mile walk l Appendix V we have already 
alluded to ; the guards appear like so many “ sweet cherubs " 
who are “ watching over ” the various forests ; this, though 1 
absolutely necessary for the divisional officer to have by him, 
is altogether out of place in the annual report. Appendix VI 
is hardly necessary, and VII and VIU not at all so ; IX, X, XI 
and XIT are laws, that is, rules published under the Forest Act, 
aud have nothing to do with the annual report; the Forest 
Act itself might as well have been priutod. Appendix XIII is 
a wonderful collection of statistics of value to divisional officers 
alone, and not ordered iu the Forest code. The rest may be 
necessary, but we are not iu a position to know ; but itf the case 
of XVI, the Chief Commissioner thinks that tfe information, 
might be condensed, and at “ pages 106,107 the same figures 
are in some cases reported three times over.” Statistics ars 
most ensnaring; wheu once they are indulged in, the liking for 
juggling with figures always remains ; and if not kept down 
results iu madness, not perhaps, to the man himself, but to the 
unfortunates under him; who, takiug no interest in them, are 
yet obliged to make out vexatious nakshai, year after year ; 
and whose time is generally occupied towards the end of the 
year in dismal anticipations of the statements required with the 
dreaded annual report. We noticed not long ago that Sir 
Charles Aitchispn remarked on the length of repoA ; let others 
remark on it, and iu time we shall arrive at some sensible 
method of recording the year’s transactions, which shall take 
the place of the dreary pku now adopted* 


SOAP AS AN INSECTICIDE. 

Professor Rilkt, the State Entomologist of the Washington 
Department of Agriculture, has found, after a long series of 
experiments, that common soap is about the beet and cheapest 
insecticide that can safety, be used in gardeita Alcohol is too 
expensive,and volatile oils more or less injurious to plants: 
experiments with some of the latter, such as naphtha, turpen¬ 
tine, Ac., having resulted in the total destruction of some orange- 
tree* on which they were tried. Crude petrotyuu, he says, dee- ; 
troys the bark; and even the refined oil in hot sunshine 
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completely stripe the tree pfleaves. A mixture ol kerosiae with 
wttk, which U aubsequentlydituted with water, was fpood to be 
apparently innocuous; bat ft requires trouble ia the mixing, 
m& care la Using. the Profwsor make# the following remarks 
with regard to soap The value ot ipap as an insecticide has 
long been known ;and the experiment# which X tried with it 
were made chiefly for the sake of comparison with those made 
with other subatanoes. The resulted howpver, were so remark¬ 
able that I feel warranted in saying that taking into considera¬ 
tion its efficiency as a means of destroying scale insects, its 
effect upon plants, and its cost, there is at this time no better 
remedy known than a strong solution of soap. In my experi¬ 
ments whale-oil soap was used, and the solution was applied by 
means of a fountain pump to orange trees infested with the 
red scale of California, In the strongest solution used the pro¬ 
portions were three-fourths of a pound of soap to one gallon of 
water. The mixture was heated {n order to dissolve the soap 
thoroughly ; and the solution was applied while yet heated to 
about 100* F, The tree upon which the experiment was made 
was very badly infested, the bark of the trunk beiug literally 
covered with scales. Four days after the application of the 
solution, I examined the free very carefully, and could find no 
living insect on the truuk of the tree, and only a small pro¬ 
portion of the coocids on the leaves appeared to be still alive. 
I Was unable to examine the tree again personally, but three 
months later Mr. Alexander Craw, of Los Angeles, made a 
careful examination of this and some other trees upon which 
we had experimented and on this one he was unable to find any 
living scale insects. Taking into consideration the extent to 
which this tree was infested, and the fact that but a single 
application of the solution was made, the result is remarkable. 
In another experiment the solution was made as in the above, 
and then an equal amount of cold water added. The tree 
experimented upon was similar to the one used for the former 
experiment. Four days after the application no living insects 
oould be found on the trunk of the tree and only a very few 
upon the leaves. In fact, the experiment was as successful as 
eonld be expected, it beiug very difficult to reach every insect 
on the leaves by a siugle application. When Mr. Craw 
examined this tree throe months later he found but few living 
insects on it. Asa result of all of my experiment# with soap, 
I recommend the use of it in the proportion of one-fourth pound 
of soap to one gallon of water repeating the application after an 
interval of a few days. If a cheap soap be used which can be 
obtained for from four to six cents per pound, the cost of the 
remedy will not be great compared with what is to be gained. 


Miscellaneous Items . 


Retorts from Cache? and flylhet mention that rain was begin¬ 
ning tube badly wauted for the tea In those districts. 

A NSW reservoir, 191 feet square and 40 feet deep, to hold nin e 
mutton gallons of water, has been made at Malign Kanda, the hill 
In the centre of Colombo. 


A Lanas amount of stores of all kinds is being brought into 
Bawul Piadee, so it is probable that prices will not be so exorbitant 
as was at first feared. 

gLtHOtroa the Amir's visit Is some three weeks off, the prices of 
provisions In Rawul Pindee are daily rising. Grain has gone up 8 
annas a maund In two days, and averytblng else In proportion. 


It Is stated that the British India Steam navigation Company's 
ship Mil Dorado, whteh waft wracked on the Ridings, off Lisbon, 
Rad on board, in addition to. fiM tons of war stores, £80,000 In 
gold. An attempt ia being made to recover a portion of the vain- 
able cargo, 


According to the weekly rape# of the Assistant Superintendent 
*f Pottoe, North Malabar, dated 24th January $85# 11 large 
anifttttlet of pumioe, originating no doubt from the voloanlo trap- 
9na whlobooouired In the Strait In 1888, are drifting to the 
north-west along the Malabar Ooast” 


W« learn that tbs Gevsrnuftnt of India have approved of 
Cba ffboHtfoa of the Saldopet Bxperimeatal Farm proposed by 
She local Government In expressing their approval, they hare 
given it as tboir opinion that Ins Improvement of Indian 
Sefanltore mnsfe be as a rule based on native traditions and 
implements, but not an those of Western countries. 


Tax North-West Slepheot fthed^h tias Wot&d hp w&l*_ 

a eatebof bias sle^aiMnfiar aobMMlMlydO niMekithet 
wbsn opsMltaw town st*d v The total oatob woe AA of wk 
96 are alive. The Maharaja * best season was 20, so Mr. Gta 
bas distinguished himself. 

Groundnuts are coming in from the e, 
much larger quantities than was expect* 
lot export is now estimated sit toman 4C 
or about two'third* of last year’s out-torn $ the'price, however, is 
high, being, for the present, Re. 21-4*6 per candy, delivered at 
Pondioherry. 

Wa ara sorry to learn that over the greater portion of Purse* 
district, long black caterpillars have attacked toe rapeseed and 
pea crops—the former when it was nearly ripe for reaping, and the 
damage done in some placet has been to complete that the ryots 
have grased down the crops with their cattle rather than pay the 
ooet of gathering. 


About twenty-one million acres 6f land in the United States are 
now owned by members of tbs nobility of Barone, chiefly BogHsh- 
men. How many acres ar* held by untitled aliens Is not knows. 
In the opinion of the Committee on Public Lands of the House Of 
Representatives, this large alien ownership le an evU which shotttA 
be prevented by legislation. The passage of a bill to asmedy this 
state of affairs la under discussion, but with little ohanoeof 
success. 


The Government passed the following order on the report of;the 
late ploughing competitions held at Sydspet t—The Government 
agree with the suggestions made by the committee, and observe 
that the arrangements, which were made at this exhibition for 
testing the general efficiency of the varioue implements used as 
well as the skill of the competitors, were successful. The pro¬ 
posal to hold the next exhibition In August, instead of in Deoem* 
ber, should be considered by the Director of Agriculture.’' 

The Government having directed the transfer to the Muse¬ 
um of the art exhibits which Mr. Havell, the Superintendent, 
oolleoted during his recent visit to the South, he has pointed 
out to Government that such a step will not be in the interests 
of the School of Arts, as if is essentially necessary that the 
exhibits should be In the building where the drawing classes 
are held, and the location of a museum and drawing olass in 
one and the same budding, as obtaining fit South Kensington, 
does not exist at Madras. 

An old Indian writes to the Statulnrd “ I see that your special 
correspondent states that our soldiers in the Soudan suffer greatly 
from the dry air of the desert, that their facet got parobed, aud 
that they are tempted to waste their precious supply of water, 1 
have lived for many years in India, and perhaps my experience will 
be of a little eervioe when I say that a little olrre or other vege¬ 
table oil rubbed over the Ups and face will prevent the parched 
feeling complained of, and that a small piece of lime or lemon In the 
the mouth wUl check thirst. It ought hot to be a difficult matter 
to provide a lemon or two for each soldier leaving Suaklm for 
Berner.” 


The shareholders o! the Color Gold Company has derided, sifter 
some opposition, to ratify the agreement which bad been made for 
them by the liquidators. Under this agreement they received ALOW 
in cash, and 38,000 shares from ths Indian Consolidated Company, 
who are thus plaoed In possession of a property from which great 
expectations are entertained, based on what bat been already done 
in the same district. The Cola* shareholder* have already hed a 
return of fid. a share, aud the present arrangement came on them 
In the nature of a pleasant surprise. In their own hands their 
property “ was as dry bones j” it now remains to be lean whether 
the Indian Consolidated Company can kindle the vital spark. 


_ip I 

ally given at Bombay does not appear to hays bean very success- 
ful last year. There were 13 specimens of Hutch Silver repousse 
work sent In—two by Oomtrsl Mawjee, and 11 by Hajk Deoil; 
while U ornaments were alw sent taaejlversmttb at Hoshlarpore 
in the Punjab. <The first prise of Rs. lfifi was awarded to Oomhraf 
Mowjee for a iefas, the form and design o t which were said to 
have been far above the average of Indian work.. Only one otto 
petitor came forward for thenrigu offered fox, enamelling, hut. 
work was not oonstdared suArisaSy good to eatUle hlmto a pift!^ 
It to to be regretted that One Of She eldest art industries of 
India should attract so few competitors. 
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was grown, and tko mode of oulturs pursued, 
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tffef B. D. ff&tiMMRflbrvpotffced on January * H At this time a 
HMqo feasfc Is going on, and bur work I* t lightly impeded ; other- 
,«(•• all goes on Well, and the lode In bottom of the mine it at good 
pa reported last week. I informed you we should take down tome 
fode uom the hanging slifc/ 'We have taken oft 3 or 4 feet j the stuff 
ia Huh, end tha Ibae looks healthy* Stamping goes on satisfao- 
torliy. We shall olesn ><p at the end of thi* week, and the yield 
will oorae up to my expectation. We have treated all the old stuff 
which had accumulated before the trial stamping commenced. 
Surface work a—the raatoui are getting on very well with the foun¬ 
dations for the California ttarap engine, Xu the first instance we 
Intend to set up 12 heads ; others aan be added afterwards as 
they are required. 0 

Selections. 


FARMYARD MANURE. 

# —— 

By Du. A. P. Aitkbn, 

Chemist to the Highland and AffrkuHural Soekty. 

Lokg before the exhaustion of the soil began to manifest 
itself, the attention of the husbandman must have been directed 
to the extraordinary fertilising effect of the dung of animals, 
attd advantage of this expedience would no doubt ho taken to 
increase the productiveness of uom« part of the farm. As 
population increased and fertility diminished, a regn ar system 
of preserving and applying farmyard manure would gradually 
take shape, and become of ev«rdncreaaing ira portanoe, until 
eventually it came to be regarded as the very foundation of 
suoceesful agriculture. In a uew country and on a strong, 
fertile soil, there ia no inducement, fcln»rn is no economy in 
storing and using farmyard manure —it ia a supeifluoits labour ; 
but in all populous countries, and notably in our own, where 
the soil has been reduced by centuries of err ppiug, the basis 
of farming ie the manure heap. Although iu these days, im 
portation of artificial manures has made farmers less deptndent 
on farmyard manure tlmn formerly, yet it is still, as of old, 
the central system of the farm, and its careful manufacture, 
preservation, and use are more than ever deserving of careful 
attention. 

Farmyard manure consists of the solid and liquid excrement of 
animals, combined with the straw or other substnuce used as litter, 
and when fresh consists of about oue part solid matter and three 
parts water. About oue-half of the total dry matter coufcaiued iu 
an animal's fodder is found again in the manure, so that it is easy 
to estimate approximately the amount of manure produced upon u 
holding in ordinal y circumstance* when the amount of dry matter 
contained iu the fodder is known. For every 1000 lbs. live-weight 
of the animals fed upon a faun, the amount of dry fodder dary 
consumed is about 24 lbs., and if we add to the half of that onc- 
fourtli for Utter, m t., 0 lbs., we obtain the sum of 18 lbs., which 
represents the total dry matter iu the manure. To this ha* to be 
added three times aa much water, viz,, 54 IbB., and we obtain a 
total of 72 lbs* Vet manure per 1000 lbs. live-weight per day. This 
is only au average, for when animats are fed mostly on turnip*, 
containing 02 per cent of water, the manure will be much wetter ; 
if on hay, much drior. 

The loss of dry matter which occurs in converting fodder into 
dung is mostly loss of carbon, which is partly burned in the 
animal’s body in keeping up its temperature, aud is partly stored 
up as fat aud flush. There is also a loss of nituogeu, which amounts 
on an average to about a fifth of the total nitrogen ooutaiued in the 
dry fodder, but which may be more or less, according to the kind 
aud amouut of fodder and the state of nutrition of the stock. 
There is very Uttle loss of mineral matter. The potash contained 
in the fodder is mostly voided in the urine, while the phosphoric 
acid is almost entirely contained iu the solid excrement. 

Ths mauurisi value of the dung is influenced by various circum¬ 
stances, In the case of oxen in forward condition, the loss is very 
slight, while in the case of cows giving milk and iu th<* case «f 
calves or other young stock, more than half the nitrogen aud about 
tWo>tiiirds of the phosphoric add are lost to the manure. 

The general character of the durift made by various kinds of 
Stock is also very different owing to the different binds of fodder, 
and the more or less perfect mastioafctou and digestion to 
which it has been subjected. Milch cows led on watery diet 
prododa a duag containing only about one-sixth or a seventh of 
solid matter, while the dung of most oxen fed on a dry diet con¬ 
tains about oue-fourih of solids. Owing to the perfect mestioattou 
which takes place in the ruminating process, the constituents of 
the dung are in a floe stats of division, and the whole forms a 
mass through which air does not penetrate, so that the rotting 
process goes on very slowly, remlsrfug it a very slow-noting 
manure. It Is called a cold manure, since there is no apparent heat 
generated during its very slow fermentation. On that. account it 
is necessary to mix it with a large amount of Utter, iu order to 
keep it free aud permeable to air, so that the rotting process may 
be hastened. The dung of horses ie a dry dung, and more open 
and porohs, so that it ferments very easily aud beats rapidly. When 
too oondtutrataU tbs heating is carried so far as fee iUi out the 
ferments in the heap* and cause a loss of manorial matter. 

The urine of horns is also a more concentrated material than 
that of cotes or; weed, and therefore it is very advantageous that 


the ntamrre derived from oxen aud horses should not be collected 
separately, hut mixed together in a careful, uniform manner. The 
duug of sheep resembles somewhat that.of horses, but It is some¬ 
what drier, and therefore well adapted from counter acting the too 
fluid character of cow dung. 

There are many questions that arise as to the making and using 
of farmyard manure. It may be asked whether fresh utiog Is not a 
better manure than that which has been preserved in heaps. It 
will usually happen that lei* lot* of manurial matter occurs when 
manure is made directly on the field, inasmuch as the methods of 
preserving farmyard manure are usually Imperfect. It cannot b# 
said that the dropping* left by cattle on a field are properly dis¬ 
tributed ; on the contrary, the manure is applied in about the 
worst conceivable manner, It remains for mouths protected by a 
hard resinous covering, and ferments with great slowness ; It kstls 
out the grass immediately beneath it, aud renders that part of the 
pasture unfit for food for many months ; the rank vegetation 
which grows on the spot next season ie not acceptable to cattle, 
aud the pasture becomes coarse aud uneven. This might easily be 
avoided by a Uttle attention, such as the employmewt of boys, or 
other unskilled labour, to scatter the dung and secure its more 
even distribution, or the removing of it altogether to the dung heap. 
The applying of fresh oow dung to the soli is not attended with any 
loss of substance, and in some oases Is much to be preferred to any 
other method. This is especially the case when it is wanted 
to improve the meohanical condition of stiff clay soils ; but, as 
a rule, some preparatory fermeutatiou iu the heap is very bene¬ 
ficial, The chief improvement that occurs to dung when heaped 
is the rapid rotting of the substance, whereby the hard straw or 
other litter in softened, and made more capable of yielding up its 
rnaouriai substance to the root* of plants 'The albuminoid matter 
iu the heap is decomposed ami converted into ammonia, aud the 
ammonia is in turn converted into nitric acid, so that, from beings 
slow-acting manure, the dung becomes otic of the strongest and 
most rapid manures on the farm, fti oases where it is desired to 
prolong the action of the dung over a tong period, it should be 
ploughed iu fresh ; but when it ia wauted to expend Itself chiefly 
on the crop to which it is applied, it should be as well rotted as 
possible. That the rotting process may bo satis factory s it is neces¬ 
sary that the manure heap bo carefully made. It must be uuiforrn 
throughout the whole mass, and this uniformity should be attain¬ 
ed during the making of th? heap rather than by turning It over 
at a later stage. When a heap is not uniform or equally fermented, 
the turning it over, although attended with some loss ot ammonia, 
is to bo recommended, as it is highly desirable to have the whole 
heap uniform ; aud the loss of the ammonia is not so great u« is apt 
to be itnagiued from the pungent smell during the operation. When 
a manure he.ip is carefully mixed and layered iu the making, and 
where there is a due proportion of litter and dung, the fermenta¬ 
tion goes on equally through the heap, aud there is no need of 
turning, 

The preservation of farmyard manure Is a subjeob which has been 
much neglected. There are now many ooveed courts an l covered 
heaps/ but as a rule the duug heap is exposed to the weather. In 
wet climates this is a great misfortune,as even with the greatest care, 
It is soaroely possible to prevent waste, and If there is no special 
care taken, os Is usually the case, the loss of fertilising material 
is enormous. An uncovered manure heap iu a Wat district is 
the biggest hole in a farmer's puokut. in dry districts the loss 
need nob he very great ; aud if cam is taken In the making of the 
heap, it may be quite unimportant. While a duug heap is matur¬ 
ing there is a constant evaporation of moisture from the hot mass, 
so that it is apt to become too dry ; ami where the heap ia un¬ 
der cover, it becomes necessary to ruu over the heap with water, 
or, better atilt, with urine. In a dry climate the amouut of rain 
which falls upon the heap juat about compensates for the loss of 
moisture dm lug fermentation. In order that there may be no loss 
in such circumstances, the bottom of %• h«p requires attention. 
The water iu the heap gradually dropb down, aud flows away 
as a constant brown steam highly charged with potash salts, 
aud this may oicur when the upper parts of the heap is too dry. 
It is therefore necessary to have the heap placed upou a dry bed 
of e irth or straw, or some absorbent material, and It should be 
surrounded with a gutter filled with this absorbent, and the 
earth or straw, or whatever it N should be frequently renewed, 
the soaked matter being tossed up on to the top of the heap. 
When manure in exposed to the rain it had better not be quickly 
for men ted, as in the prooes* of fermentation the great change 
which occurs is the increase of soluble matter, and as this is liable 
to be washed away, it is well that manure which lias to fttand 
long should be very slowly ferineuted. In such oases it should bo 
packed closely together, aud exposed as little as possible to the 
direct force of wind. 

There are some substances which are valuable In preserving manure 
and hastening Us decomposition, bat uuless the heap is under cover 
or exposed to very little rain, they should not be used. Chief among 
these substauqes U gyp mm. The effect of gypsum Is to prevent loss 
of ammonia, and It may also hasten the mtrluuatiau process. It is 
a safe substance to employ, and it should be sprinkled over the 
heap at it rises, so that it may ultimately be fairly well distributed 
throughout the mass. Carbonate of lime or marl may also 
be added With sdvautogo, and even fresh lime may he safely 
sprinkled through the heap iu smalt quantity (ibout|I per cent,) and 
it put only on fresh duug, there need bo no fear of loss of ammonia. 
Fresh duug does.not contain ammonia $ it is only after fermentation 
has set iu that ammonia is formed. The action of lime and its salts 
is to hastea the con version CM ammonia into nitric acid, so that 
nitrate of lime le formed, afid as that is a very so uble salt, it 
would plainly be a mistake to encourage its formation in a manure 
heap exposed to rain and liable to leakage, —Afar!A British 
AgrmfaurUt, • •* 
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MR T. NEILL ON SCJGAU BOUNTIES.* 


Wit oommend to tbe Attention of the Board of Trade to general, 
and Mr, Gfffen In particular, ft. pamphlet that hae been published 
aettiog out in brief and clear term* the whole “ oaee ” of tbe eager 
trade a* againet the foreign bounty system. We do ep not because 
we agtee iu all that this valuable pamphlet advances, but because 
we feel that the Board of Trade has not yet thoroughly understood 
the arguments that it conteude it has dually answered. This will 
be at once evident from a summary account of the pamphlet itself! 

The author, Mr, T. NeilJ, is a well-known and experienced sugar 
refiner ; and he writes in a dispassionate spirit which will do hie 
cause far greater service than the passionate aud obviously biassed 
denunciations that are far too common in this controversy, The 
is&e of the pamphlet is explained in the words,— w At the request 
of a number of working men directly interested, as all workmen 
are, in the preservation of British industry, and directly and in¬ 
directly interested in the preservation of the spsoial industries 
selected for attack by foreign Governments, ami who desire to hare 
in as short a compass as possible, the leading facts and opinions on 
tbe foreign bounty question presented to them, 1 have written the 
following pages. ” 

There next follows an account of the *'(ifpIomatio effort* made by 
the Government of this country to obtain the alolition of the 
bounties,” wbioh provides an explicit eummary of what diplomacy 
has attempted. Commencing with the declaration in I 860 of the 
French Government that 41 it is the desire of Franoe, aud no doubt 
of other countries too, to relieve tins Treasury of a charge, the only 
rjfti t of which is to rntmU rained sugar to be sent to foreiju markets 
dta icdnced pricct theaoconut telle of the five Conferences that 
were held in lanid succession, in the years 1864, 1865, 1866, 1868, 
aud 1860 ; and now the series was then interrupted by the Franco- 
German war, but renewed in the years 1873 and 1874; iu which year 
tbs French National Assembly “ voted by a majority of 364 to 167 
in favour of refining In bond, aud again there were Conferences iu 
1875 and 1877, and invitation* were issued for a final Conference lo 
1881, which only failed beoause Great Britain declined to assist ou 
the conditions laid down by Frauoo. The fact that no lesB than nine 
Conferences for tbe abolition of bounties should lupe been held in 
18 years, and chiefly ou the initiative of the Continental Powers, 
Is not quite in agreement with Mr. Neill’s original contention that 
foreign Governments, by their bounty system*, have specially 
selected the British sugar industry for attack. Mr. Neill, however, 
is rightly of opinion that this record seems to show that “ diplo¬ 
macy has utterly failed to have the evil removed. 1 ’ »<ul we must 
not therefore give up all hopes for the future ; indeed, in our 
opinion, the very fact that so many attempts have been made at 
such short intervals goes far to prove that diplomacy may succeed 
iu the end, for they show that among the natious oouoerued, there 
is at all events a will, if ouly we <uu fiud a way. 

Working men, for whom this pamphlet is specially written, will 
profit not less than the Board of Trade authorities by the perusal 
of the clear account Mr. NelU gives as to 41 bow the bounty is 

f riven,” which is summed up in the general result that 41 fabrieaute,” 
a the various continental countries, actually obtain a bonus of 
from Is. &d, to 35- per cwt. In the description that follows of the 
effects of the bounties on raw aud refined sugars respectively, the 
figures given are well worthy the close attention of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Neill, indeed assume* throughout that the bounties 
are the oue only cause of all the results he tabulates, but among 
these results are two startling facts. The one is, that 44 the 
increase iu the importation of soft sugar in 1884 over 1882 is 07 
per cent j” aud the other is, Mr. Neill points out, that 44 iu 1864 
the quautity of foreign refined sugar used iu this couutry was only 
about 2 $ per cent of the total quantity of sugar consumed. Under 
tbe bounty system the quantity has beeu gradually increasing 
year by year, until it has reaohed 20 per cent.” 

In regard to the effect of bounties ou raw sugar, Mr, Neill is not 
quite so successful iu hisstifiUmeut,. This is much to be regretted, 
as there is plenty of exabt evidence which he has not adduued. 
His adversaries are sure to take hold of the somewhat contradic¬ 
tory statement as to the “ demand for cane sugar having 
mate* tally fallen off, and that a very large perouutage of oaue 
sugar h&s been replaced ” by beet—placed iu such dose juxtaposi¬ 
tion to the statement that in 1864 we consumed 523,203 tons of 
cone sugar, and in 1884, 598,001 tons. But he is perfectly right in 
declaring that cane sugar can be pioduced at lest cost than beet. 
He weakens his case by agreeing with Mr. Kitchle’s Committee 
that cone cultivation in the West Indies is at all perfect, or that 
* 1 no want of attention can be charged against the growers”—be¬ 
cause, as a matter of fact, very much remains to be accomplished 
by way of improved methods of agriculture and manufacture in 
nearly every oue of our West ludan colonies. 

Mr. Neill states well aud&onoisely the effects of bounties to tbe 
Biitieh consumer- " It ought to be clearly kept in view what 
amount of reduction in the price of sugar which has recently 
taken place is due to natural economic laws and what amount to 
bounties. To the reduction from the former cause the British con¬ 
sumer is legitimately entitled to its fullest extent, and neither the 
oolonial producer nor the home refiner can, nor I believe docs, 
make the slightest complaint. . . To the reduction of price 
under the latter of the two causes mentioned above, viz., State aid 
or bounties, there Is no system of political eoonomy yet promulgated 
which asserts that the consumer has any legitimate daun. ft is to 
the reduction f«om this latter clause alone that botli the colonial 

S roduoer and the home refiner euter their protest, an l desire the 
overt* meet to adopt an efficacious remedy,*’ 

In estimating the amount of fall iu price due to bounties, Mr, 
Nelli shows ooncluuively that the whole of the bounty received is 

r "*l?oreiga Bounties : how they affect working men and consumers, 
By % New* W. Hutchison, Greenock, 1884. * 


not expended in lowering price*, but only sufficient of it to enable 
the recipient to undersell English sugar Itr the English market j 
tbe remainder he retains, and the English consumer only gains 
that fall in prloe which Is ueoossary to enable the foreigner to 
undersell the English producer. Mr, NelU does not enter into the 
wider argument us to the effect of bounties iu causing overpro¬ 
duction and artificial glut of neutral markets. In discussing 44 the 
remedy,” Mr. Neil has not noticed that the Select Committee did 
not, as he ooutends, report that a countervailing duty should be 
imposed, although he is quite correal in stating they reported in 
favour of manufacturing and refining " in bond.” The interna¬ 
tional position, however, could not be better put than in Mr. 
Neill’s words 41 Why, then, is It that when most of the bounty¬ 
giving countries profess a desire to abolish bountieis on sngar, they 
still exist in every sugar-producing Continental state t The 
reason is, beoause they say no one State oan individually 
cease to give bounties so long ns Its neighbour continues 
to give them, otherwise its manufacturers aud refiners would 
be thrown out of the markets of the chief consuming 
country so long a* that country is willing to admit bounty-fed 
sugar on the same terms as free-trade sugar.” Mr. Neill next 
point* out that France demand* adhesion to the principle of 
ocuntervailing duties, although England! ** and, perhaps, Holland,” 
are unwitting to agree to such a oonditiou. Mr, Neill scores a 
decided point in reminding us that that Cobden’s main argument 
was coutained in the words, 44 we require corn at the natural price 
of the world’s market - . . every source of supply freely 
opened ; ” and, on tills he asks, 44 how oan the natural price be 
restored to an artiole on which a bounty is given ? ” With the 
obvious reply that either the bounty must be abolished or the 
Importing conntry must put on “ a duty exactly equivalent to the 
bounty given,” 

The passages iu this pamphlet showing that the particular counter¬ 
vailing duty proposed is not in Itselfoontrary to free trade prin¬ 
ciples ; that It is not a protective duty ; that in priooiple It could 
not be extended except to commodities that bad received bounties; 
that It ie uot a retaliatory duty—are all ole*r exposition* of the 
arrgaments with which Mr. Giaeu mast contend, In disposing of 
the objection that such a duty would be an infringement of ** moat 
favoured nation ” treaties, Mr. Nelli’s okief argument is that the 
duty would bo imposed on the bounty and not on the sugar, assert¬ 
ing that 44 the countries sending bounty-fed sugar would be treated 
alike. ... If they wished their sugar admitted ou the same 
terms as non-bounty giving countries, all they would have to do 
would be to comply with the conditions which this country insisted 
on in the importation of sugar, namely that it should not be 
bounty-fed,” His argument comes practically to a request to 
Government simply to place as an item in our Customs tariff— 
applicable to all nation* alike—'* Sugar, bouuty fed, duty equal to 
amount of bouuty received—-all other sugar* free.” We are afraid, 
however, that our Customs authorities have already declared they 
oau only take cognisance of goods at they receive them, and that 
while it would be possible to take beet sugar and allow cane sugar 
to enter free, it would not be competent for them to draw distinc¬ 
tions according to what takes place elsewhere, bat of which they 
have no evidence in the goods themselves. 

In regard to the benefits of which a countervailing dnfcy is declar¬ 
ed to deprive the consumer and the refiner, Mr. Neil points out 
that the advantage to the consumer is, after all, hut infinitesimal 
—** four-pence in the year per head of population and that all 
that the manufacturer really needs is to obtain his raw material at 
equal prices to his competitors. He argues that even the mere 
threat of euoh a duty would mb once bring bounty-giving countries 
to terms, and that iu this respect it differs from more retaliatory 
tariffs, iu that it destroys directly the effect of the bounty aud thus 
outs away tbe only cause of its existence. 

Altogether the arguments are stated with a dearness, brevity, 
and force that is bracing, and, as we have said, the pamphlet must 
be carefully studied by tbe Government authorities if they wish to 
know what arguments are being, and will be, pressed forward to 
influence public opinion. 41 Ft I* tbe abolition of bounties that is 
d- mended, Tbe countervailing duty is ouly a means to that end. 
If the Government can seourc the abolition of the bounties by any 
other method . . . then such a duty will not be asked for. 4 
The great object is that eager, whether as a raw material or as a 
commodity ready for consumption, should be obtained in Englaud 
41 at its natural price, and with every natural source of supply free¬ 
ly open.” Mr. Neill's pamphlet is calculated to render valuable 
aid at the present time, and it should be closely studied not only by 
those who are agitetiug this question, but also by those advisers of 
tbe Government who have diecouuteuanoed farther action iu the 
matter. It appears to us ^tat all possible pressure should be 
brought to bear ou Government to place the whole queition in the 
hands of a special Commission, composed of two or three no* 
biassed and properly qualified experts, with lustruotioue to uego* 
date forthwith for a Convention among the powers interested, 
With a full aud firm oonvlotlon as to the end to be secured, snob 
a special Commission would readily devise som efficient means,— 
The i Sugar Cam, 

WET WEATHER DETRIMENTAL TO THE HEALTH 
OF HORSES. 

The recent wet weather, although, almost unseasonably mild, 
has increased sickness amongst live stpok, Hard-worked bora at, 
especially when burdened with long oonts, become overheated, 
and perspire exceedingly ; tbe rough hair, in damp, .dot* weather, 
interferes with healthy skin transpiration • animals not properly 
attended to when brought in from a heavy day's work, often 
stand t iroughout the night in what Is virtually a wet, close-fitting 
blanket. If no worse trouble befall this ohflliog ordeal, the 
night’s rest brings very iaodeqhate refreshment, and the poor 
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animaljjgkooeeds to woA next morning dull and inert. With 
1«M vigour or recuperative powers, other hnssee under suoh 
depreteiog circumstances are attacked with *eoi4» cough, or sore 
throat, varying In type and intensity accord! g to predinposHiou 
of the care or nursing bestowed upon them. Not oufy does the 
mucoua membrane of the air pastes time become irritated, and 
auimals are laid op with oolde in the head, throat, or cheat, but 
from the like exposure others suffer from catarrh of the bowels, 
and are griped and attacked with diarrhoea. The damp, mild 
weather engenders still another claae of ailments. Amongst hard- 
worked horses, both in town aud country, swelled legs, profession* 
ally known as lymphangitis, are now common. Further illustra¬ 
tion of retarded blood purification occurs in increase of rheumatism 
and of purpura, or transpiration of blood from congested weaken¬ 
ed vessels of the tnuoons aud skin surfaces. The wet weather 
has aieo multiplied the attacks of pink-eye, which has for three 
months prevailed, especially amougst the heavier class of horses, 
in Loudon, and has iooreased the number of relapses and mortality. 
When most horses are dull, as they are apt to be in close, damp 
weather, slight ailments and premonitory symptoms are apt to be 
overlooked, and the horse, which should be rested and nursed, 
continues at work for one or two days, greatly damaging his 
chances of prompt and entire recovery. 

How, it may be inquired, are hors? owners duriug enervating 
damp weather to guard against such a chanter of ailments ? Most, 
as pointed out, arc traceable to luipairod action of the important 
purifying sktu functions. It will hence be eescutisl to overcome as 
much ae possible the me oh an leal difficulty which the skin has in doing 
its work in a damp atmosphere and with a low barometer. The close 
hair covering, saturated with moisture usually l oth from without 
and within, should be rubhed dry—an operation which, moreover, 
conduces to equable circulation. Excess of long hair, so seriously 
retarding drying, should be got rid of, Although it is injudicious 
to deprive horses exposed to all sorts of wea’hor of the whole of 
their natural winter covering, there is no injury in trimming off 
the thick hftir along the lower part of the body, the thighs, and 
arms, whilst long hair elsewhere may be singed off While these 
processes are in operation, or diseas* of any kind prevails. thurw 
should further be redoubled watchfulness far slight aberrations 
from health, suoh as the neglected meal, the staring ooat, hot mouth, 
cough, or deranged bowels. Aud noting any suoh irregularities, 
the careful horseman will at once adopt some such appropriate 
treatment as an extra wisplng, a dry, warm rug, or a comforting 
gruel with a stimulating draught.— North British Agriculturist. 

. . 

THE THOROUGH-BRED HORSE—HIS OttlOLN AND 
BREEDING. 

The great sou Of Diomed, Bir Archy, did as much tor the 
thorough-bred racehorse and turf in America as the GodolpHin 
Arabiau, King Herod or Matchem for that.of England. Nearly 
all of the best horses in this country have been produced by his 
sons and daughters, and wherever stamina, quality, sp<ed and 
great staying powers are shown, it would be found that there 
is a deep Infusion of his blood. The best produce of the imp. 
Barb mare Sultana, whose dam and sire were presented by the Bey 
of Tunis to hit Excellency President Jefferson, was Laly Burton 
by Sir Archy ; she was the dam of the famous Outer Suapper, by 
Imp. Chance, Robin Adair by Sir Archy, her own sire ; Bidi 
Hamet, and Melli Melli by Virginian, son of Sir Archy and 
Meretrix, by Magog, son of Chanticleer, by imp. Wilduir, Magog's 
dam by Symme's Wtidair, son of Fearnought, by Regulus, by the 
Godolphin Arabian. Lady Burton's daughter, by Shylock, 
sou of Bedford, produced Maria Shepherd, the dam of 
JLUao and Tiekamingo, by Leviathao ; Macbeth, by Sir 
Ar<>by, and Betsey Ruffin, by Virginian. Sultana is the only 
Arab or Barb imported into America which had any substantial 
reputation, and that came from the Archy blood. Tbo most repu¬ 
table of Potomac's get, he a sou of Diomed, was Teuoy Cookracy, 
and the best of her descendant* were Yankee Doodle and Maid 
of Lodi, by Virginian, Creeping Kate, by Sir Archy. Betsey Har¬ 
rison and Susette, by Aratue, son of Director, by Sir Archy ; 
Aratus* dam, Betsey Haxall, by imp. Sir Hany, by Sir Peter, by 
Highflyer, by Herod, his grandam Ttmoleon’e dam, by Saltram, by 
Eclipse* Susette produced Berthune, sire of Release, aud Rescue, 
by Sidl Harnefe, and Isola by Bertrand. Betsey Harrison was the 
dam of Denmark, the noted old racer by imp. Bedgeford. The 
value of the Diomed and Sir Archy blood can best be illustrated 
by giving a few instances of its value when inbred, almost incestu- 
ousfy so. Duchess of Marlborough, l« Sir Archy, dam by Diomed, 
was a superior race mare. The best or her produce were Red Torn, 
by Bertrand, sou of Sir Archy, and the good race mare Lnda, by 
Medoc, a great grandson of Diomed. The famous Lady Lightfoot, 
by Sir Archy, bred a number of colts. Black Mam, Terror, 
Shark and Bay Maria weie bet best, all by a grandson of Diomed, 
American Eclipse. Reality, by Sir Archy, was a famous race mare ; 
the best of her produc t were Medley, by Sir Hal, sou of imp. 
Sir Harry, sou o! Sir Peter, by Highflyer, and Mat*on, by Alfred 
sou of "Matchem, Slender and Bonnets o’ Blue, by Sir Charles, sou 
of Sir Archy, bis dim by Gitisen. Slender and Bonnets o' Blue 
were superior racers, and the latter the dam of the noted Fashion. 
The famous Trifle, by Sir Charles, produced Gloria***. American 
Eclipse, aud the produced Jack Malone and Pat Malloy, by 
Lexington, a horse with three direct momm of Diomed through 
Sir Archy and Ball’s FlorixeU Leoompte, the first hoist which ever 
ran four miles better than 7 30, was by Boston, dam Reel,' by 
Glencoe, The groat race mure Idlewlld, the first marc to beat 7 .10, 
running in 7-80$, had four direct crosses t* Diomed through Sir 
Archy, Bali 1 * Fiorisel, and Eclipse. She was the dam of 
Wiidddlc, by Australian, that ran four miles in 7-2% Lexington, 
the first horis to beat Leoumpte’e time, funning in 7-ItL tuts 


three Diomed crosses, aud is closely inbred to Eclipse, Herod 
and Matchem. Felloworaft, the first hone to heat Lexington's 
time, running in 7*1%, has four Diomed crosses on his dam’s side 
aud U much inbred to the three great lints of blood. Farida, Wriili 
I the hast record at four miles of any mu*o, has four Diomed crosses 
| on the maternal side. Ton Broeak, by phaeton, whose per. 
form&ncAs, one milo in l-39'J, two mile* in 3-274, three miles in 
S-26.L four miles in 7-1%, have never boon equalled, has no less 
than seven crosses of Diomed through his dam Fanny Holton. 
Drake Carter, the best long-distance how now on the turf, has 
no le*s than fifteen Diomed crosses through hiisiro and dam ; his 
three miles in 5 24 has never been equalled in the worlL Sale, 
Acknowledged to be one of the best race-horses ever shown, has 
seven crosses of Diom d through his best sous. Sir Archy gpd 
Ball’s Flomefc. Hindoo, one of the bent race-horses of modern times, 
has five crosses of the same blool. throe through his dam and two 
through his sire, Virgil. Lcuisotto, the crook three-year-old filly 
of last year, has four crosses of this desirable blood, Gltmmore, 
whose three heats of foar miles in 7-294, 7-fiQ}, 7-31 have never 
been equalled iu the world, has three crosses of Glencoe aud four 
of Diomed blood, Miss Woodford, acknowledged to be the 
grandest mare of our time—her two miles in 3 33, 3-3JJ, the boat 
ever made—has cine Diomed oiosaos. Foxhall, one of the best 
race horses over bred lu America, sud winner of the Grand Prise 
of Pari*, Ces&rewitch and Cambridgeshire baudleaps, has seven 
Diomed crosses. Wanda, by ttortemar, the crack two-year-old 
filly of last year, has seven Diotno I crosses, and all of them are 
closely inbred‘to the throe great strains of blood which originated 
And perfected the race-horse. Colonel iloonies imported several 
other stallions : Diou, foaled 1793, by Sped file, son of Highflyer, 
by Herod, dam Faith, by Paoolct, sou of Blank, by the Godolphin 
Arabian, out of Atalanta, by Matchem. He was a capital race¬ 
horse, but sired very four horses or mares. He, Col, Hoomev, 
imported Dragon, foaled 1787, by Woodpecker, son of Herod, 
dam Juno, sister to Diomed’* dam, by Spectator. He sired 
the dam of Sally Walker and Dragon, dam by Truxton. 
Dragon died in Tennessee in 1812 ; al*u Druid, foaled 1790, by 
Potao’s, sou of Eclipse, dam Maid of the Oaks, by Herod, out of 
Rarity, by Matchem. H« was a good race-horse. Ho was sire of 
Pfttafox, cut of Mary Gray, dam of Wonder and Paeolet, by Tippoo 
Salb. Spread Eagle, imported by Col. Hi mines, was foaled In 1792 
by Volunteer, own brother to Mercury, by Eclipse, dam by 
Highflyer, sou of Herod, grandam by Engineer, sou of Sampson, 
by Blaze, by Flying Childers, great grandam by Cade, son or the 
Godolphin Arabiau. He was a superior race-horse, won the Derby 
in 1793, and was the only horse that boat the great Hambletonian 
winner of the St. Leger by King Fergus. Spread Eight got some 
good stock, suoh as Maid of the Oaks, dam Annette, by imp. 
Shark ; Floretta, dam by Hall’s Union ; Paragon, dam by Bel loir ; 
Red Eye, dam by imp. Shark ; Adeline, dam by Whistle Jacket; 
Maid of the Oaks was darn of Youug Maid of the Oaks, by Expedi¬ 
tion, sou of Pegasus, by Koltpae, and Active, by Woodpecker, son 
of Herod. Young Maid of the Oaks, bred to American Eclipse, a 
grandson of Diomed, produced Medoo, one of the best race-horses 
of his <lay, and a wonderfully successful sire. She also produced 
Cora, Midas, Highland Mary and Gipsy, all by American Eclipse, 
ami Katv Ann, by Ogle’s Oscar, son of imp. Gabriel, aud Vixen, 
by imp Medley. Cora was the dam of Lucy Tolaud, by Priam, 
and third Boston, by Cost Johnson. Gipsy was the dam of Pryor 
and hi* two sisters, by Gleuooe, owned by the late Keene Richards, 
nun of which was the dam of Glyoera and Colossus, by Imp. 
Soveietgn, the other dnin of Reporter, by Lex log tou Alumina, by 
imp. Eclipse, Ac. Katy Ann, bred to American Eclipse, produced 
Lady Thomnkius, ami so produced Traubyant, by imp. Ttauby ; 
Motto, by Barefoot, son of Tiamp, by Dick Andrews, by Joe 
Andrews, by Eclipse, his dam Rosamond, Buzzard, son of Wood¬ 
pecker, by Herod, out of Rosebery, by Phenomenon, also sou of 
Herod ; aud Fiatt, by Hedgeford. Motto Produced Nannie Lewis, 
the dam of Aldebavan ; My Lady, tCfm of Onward, by Ringgold, 
and Bailie Lewis, all by Glencoe. The latter produced Johu Morgau 
by Sovereign, Hunter’s Lexington, Glenrose, Busan Beane aud 
Acrobat, all by Lexington ; Lotta, by Huuter's Gleucoe, the latter 
the dam of the good race-horse Glenmorc, by uleu Athol, Gleumore 
being very much inbred to Eclipse, Herod and Maichem ; Busan 
Beaoe produced, by Leamington, ttucquehauaa, Onondaga and the 
gre*t unbeaten Sensation. Leamington was much inbred to Herod, 
Eclipse and Matchem, having twenty four crosses of Herod, sixteen 
of Eclipse and ten of Matchem blood, besides numerous others to 
the original sou rose of the three strains of blood. Sensation, in 
addition to the blood lines in Leamington, derives a very large 
infusion of the same blood on the maternal side, in addition to 
four crosses of Diomed. Cot. Hoomos imported many other 
stallions and brood inarms, none of ^hieh were of any great pro¬ 
minence as sires or matrons, Speculator, by Dragou, sou of 
Woodpecker, by Herod, dam sister to Sting, by Herod, out of 
FlocizeL’a dam, by Cj gnot, son of the Godolphin Arabian, wa* aboitfc 
Hie beet. The cross appears iu the pedigree of some good race- 
horses : Trumpetta, by L'rumpator, son of Conductor, by Matchem 
dam by HUUflyer, son of fWud, grandam by Eclipse ; she was 
the dam of Trumpator, by Dragou ; a filly, by Dare Devil, from 
which many good face-horses descended ; and a filly, by Hickory, 
son of imp. Whip, by Saltram, which was the dam of Fertility, by 
Boxer, sou of imp. Expedition, by Pegasus, by Eclipse ; TrumpAtor 
by Sir Salomon, and others. He also imparted Janette, by 
Mercury, sou of Kolipee, dam by Highflyer; Favorite, by 
Volunteer* eon Of Eclipse, 4am by Matchem ; she was dam of 
Volunteer, by imp Uedfutri, by tfaok-abunt, by Escape, son of 
Highflyer, dam sister to Syphon, by Tandem, by Squirt, by 
BartleiV Childers ; she wm also the dam of Maid of All Work, 
by Stirling:, son of Volunteer, and Harriet, by Highflyer j Mies 
Eagle, by Spread I Cagle, mid Cowslip, by Bedjprd ; Gasteria, by 
Bafiooft, eon of Highflyer, dam by Marsha, sir* of Eclipse, by 
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Squirt; the was dam of Cremona., by Spread Eagle, Miss Maraise 
and Rosa Mumla, by Bedford. He also Imported Alexandria by 
Alexander, eon of Eclipse, dam by Woodpecker, (ton of Herod ; 
(the wee the darn of Koaalba, by Spread Eagle, Mew? of Wapplng, 
by Bedford, and Poll of Plymouth, by Archduke. The families are 
extinct. — The Turf, Held, and Farm. 


A COMPARISON OF THE COST OF LABOUR, AND 
THE PRICE OF PROVISIONS, BETWEEN 
1834 AND 1884. 


| very carefully pro pared paper on the economic and uncial 
condition! of Manchester and the * nr rounding districts, as they 
exist now, and as they were fifty years ago, wab read in November 
la»t, before the Manchester Statistical Society, by Its President, 
Mr. Robert Montgomery. Although the statistics refer specially to 
Manchester and the neighbourhood, they are appli ’aide to all purls 
Of Great Britain where manufaotuilng is carried on, ami even to 
many agricultural countries. 

As a result of careful investigation, Mr. Montgomery shows that 
the increase in the wages during the fifty years averages 40 per cent 
—that is to say, whote 10s. was paid fifty years ago, I-U, is now 
paid; and if we bake into account the lessoned cost of the principal 
necessaries of life (for whilst some articles of food, such as meat, 
milk, butter, potatoes, and cheese have advanced fioin 10 to about 
50 per cent, others have fallen to a much greater degree), which 
averages about 18 per cent, this 14*. is equivalent to 18*. fid. 

We all know that wages are much higher now, aud the cost of 
many articles of food is much less ; hut it is only by a reference to 
statistics such as Mr. Montgomery furnishes, that we fully realize 
their extent. 

The following gives the increase in wages in the respective 
trade :— 


Trades. 


Spuming 

Weaving 

Drying 

Calico printing ... 

Calendering 

Bleaching 

Mechanical engineering 
Glass-making 
Macclesfield Bilk trade 
Building trades ... 

Tailoring 

Police 


Percentage of increase. 
... 63 
. 43 

... 16 
... 46 
. , 47 
... 32 

... 18 


40 

37 

46 

53 

46 


Average percent of increase for all trades, 1834 to 1884, 40 7/12. 
The following prices of tiie different articles of food are taken 
from the books of the Manchester Infirmary for 1834 aud 1884 


Prices. 


Percentage. 


Flour, per soak 
Meat, per lb. 

Milk, per doz. quarts, 
Butter, per lb. 
Cheese, per cwt. 
Coffee, prlb. 

Tea, per lb. 

Potatoes, per load ... 
Coals, por ton 
Boap, per cwt. 

Sugar, nor cwt. 

Gas, 1,000ft. 


1883-84 

1863-34. 

Increase. 

Doorcase. 

«. 

ft 

«, rf. 



35 

0* 

38 0 

.... 

8 

0 

7* 

0 5 

48 

— 

2 

ti 

2 2 

* 15 

— 

1 

*1 

0 10 

40 

— 

66 

4 

60 0 

li 

— 

1 

0 

1 10 


40 

1 

9A 

5 0 


65 

Ik 

H 

7 6 

29 

— 

f 

0A 

H 8 

— 

23 

80 

0* 

60 6 

— 

40 

26 

0 

72 0 

— 

04 

2 

8* 

10 8 

— 

74 


Rent is not brought into the aaoount—but respecting this, 
Mr. Montgomery says : “ Kent, is probably a larger item In the 
expenditure of a householder living in a town than it was in 1834. 
The prloe of land affects the rent, and has increased manifold ; but 
tn this matter, as in those of food and clothiug, onr standard of 
comfort is higher, and if we pay more rent, we get a better house. *’ 
Mr. Montgomery, after commenting upon the large sums, out of 
savings of the working classes, which are invested in Co-operative 
Stores and Limited Comp^aiet, concludes his instructive paper as 


follows J— 


The inhabitants of Manchester are how enjoying these advantages 
of eownittUal life, most of which were wanting GO year*ago, literally 
without cost, for in the year 1834 the looat rates in th« township 
wore 4 1 , lid. in the pound, and in this year they are only 4 k. 4d, 
In knowledge, manners, aud oven in morals these U improvement to 
note In the past fifty years. Education in more diffused, and assured¬ 
ly more thorough. In economic conditions the advantage has been 
with the workman rather than the master, and this will remain 
with him if he will save his mouvy and employ Ids political Ih- 
ftaenae and power of combination in listeria* the growth of capital 
and applying it to productive uses. In the social progiem of half- 
a-oeutury, all classes have shared ; the poor most of all. And in a 
fuller civic life, wider corporate action aud a more fruitful use of 
the nation's power, it may be anticipated that the working classes 
will enjoy a still more ooospiouous advantage .—Thu Sh^ar-mm. 


WHAT IS THIS DISEASE THAT €6 COMING#PON 

Like a thief at night it steals fu upon*us unawares. Many 
persons have pains about the chest and sides, and sometimes iu 
the bock. They feel dull and sleepy ; the mouth half a bad taste, 
especially in the morning. A sort of stfoky Slime collects about 
the teeth. The appetite is poor. There is a feeling like a heavy 
load on the stomachj sometimes a faint all-gone sensation at the 
pit of the stomach which food does not satisfy. The eyes are 
sunken, the hands and feet become cold an i feel clammy. After 
a while a cough sets to at first dry, but after a few mouths it is 
attended with a greenish coloured expectoration. The afflicted 
one feels tired all the while, and sleep does not seem to afford 
any rest. After a time he becomes nervous, irritable, aud gloomy, 
and has evil forebodings. There is a giddiness, a sort of whirling 
sensation Iu the head when rising up suddenly. The bo wets be¬ 
come costive ; the skin is dry and hot at times ; the blood becomes 
thick and stagnant: the whites of the eyes become tinged with 
yellow, the urine is scanty and high-coloured, depositing a sediment 
after standing. There is frequently a spitting up of the food, 
sometimes with n sour taste, and sometimes with a sweetish 
taste ; this is frequently attended with palpitation of the 
heart: the vision becomes impaired with spots before the 
eyes ; there is a fueling of great prostration and weakuess. 
All of these symptoms are in turn present. U is thought that 
nearly one-third of our population lias this disease in some of 
its varied forms. It has been fo*tnd that medical men have 
mistaken the nature of this disease. Borne have treated it for a 
liver complaint, others foi kidney disease, etc., eto., but none of 
the various kinds of treatment have beeu attended witii success, 
because tho remedy should be such as to act harmoniously upon 
each one of the orgaus, and upou the stomach as well : for iu 
Dyspepsia (for this is really what the disease is) all these organs 
partake of this disease, an I requ »e a remedy that will act upon 
ail at the same time, Beigel's Curative Syrup acts like a charm in 
this class of complaints, giving almost immediate relief. The 
following letters from chemists of standing iu tho community 
where they live show in what estimation the article is held *.— 

John Archer, Gar thill, near Sheffield i — I can confidently re¬ 
commend it to all who may be suffering from liver or stemaoh 
complaiuts, having the testimony of my customers, who have 
derived great beuetit from the Syrup aud Pills. The sale is 
increasing wonderfully. 

Geo. A, Webb, 141, York-street, Hqpgfit I have sold a large 
quantity, and the parties have testified to its beiug what you 
represent it. 

J. .8. Metcalfe, 55, Highgate, Kendal:— I have always great 
pleasure in recommending the Cuiative Syrup, for I have never 
kuoan a case in which it has not relieved or cured, aud I have 
sold many g rosso*. 

Robfc. G. Gould, 17, High-street, Audov«r : —I havo always 
taken a great interest in your medieiucs, and 1 have recommended 
them, as 1 have found numerous oases of cure from their use. 

Thomas Chapman, West Auckland I find that the trade 
steadily increases. I sell more of your medicines than any other 
kind. 

N. Darroil, Ciuu, Salop :—All who buy it aro pleased, and 
recommend it. 

Jos. Balk will, A.P.S , Kingsbridge The public seem to appre¬ 
ciate their great value. 

A. Aimatread, Market-street, Dalton-in-Furness :—It is needless 
for me to say that your valuable medicines have great sale in this 
district—greater then any other 1 know of, giving great satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Kobt. Laino, M elks ham t—1 cau well recommend the Curative 
Syrup from having proved its efficacy for Indigestion myself. 

Frioekheim, Arbroath, Forfarshire, Sept. 23, 1862. 

Dear Sir,—Lust year I sent you a letter recommending Mother 
SeigePs Syrup. 1 have very much pleasure in still bearing 
testimony to the very satisfactory results of the famed Syrup aup 
Fills, Most pateut medicines die out with tne, but Mother Seigel 
has had a steady Buie ever since 1 commenced, and is still in as 
great demaud as when l first began to sell the medicine. The 
cures which have come under my notice are ohiefiy those of 
liver complaint and general debility. 

A certaiu minister iu my neighbourhood says it is the ouly 
thing which has benefited him, and restored him to his normal 
| condition of health after being unable feu preach for a considerable 
length o l time, i ecu id mention also a great msny other oases, 
but space would not alio#. A near frieud of mine, who is very 
much addicted to costiveuess or constipation, finds that Mother 
Seigel’a PilJs are the only pills which suit hi* complaint. AM 
other pills oauso a reaction whioh !« very aiumying. Mother 
3eig*r» Pills do not leave a bad after-effect. 1 have much pleasure 
in commending again to suffering humanity Mother Beigel’s 
medicines, which arc no shaft. If this letter Is of any service, you 
cau publish it. 

Yours very truly, 

(digued) William S. Glass, Chemist. 

A. .J. VV ii it it, Esq. 

15th August, 1883. 

Dear Sir,—I write to tell you that Mr. Henry Hillier, of Yates- 
bury, Wilts, informs me that he suffered from a severe form of 
indigestion lor upwards of four years, aud took uo end of doctor's 
medicine without the slightest benefit, aud dcoiaro* Mother BeigePs 
Byrup which begot frdro me has laved bis life. 

Yours truly, 

Mr. White. (Signed) N, Webb, 

<B> * Chemist, Cains, 


* Estimated 
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Crop and Weather Report. 


[Fob tbjc Week ending the 18tm March 1855.J 

General Remarks. —The rainfall of the past week has been confined to 
a few districts in Bengal Assam, to one or two places In British Burmah 
and Madras, and to Rawul Pindre aud Bumbulpore in the Punjab and 
Central Provinces, respectively, 

Tho standing crops are generally fair in the Madras Presidency, but 
the harvest yield is below the average. Tho rabi harvest is nearly 
complete in moat districts of the Bombay Presidency, It is in progress 
in other parts of the Presidency, as also In Bengal, the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, Central Provinces, and the Berors, and gives pro¬ 
mise of a good outturn. 

In Mysore scaroity of water is becoming more felt, while the outlook 
for oattle and the prospeota of the rloe harvest are unfavourable. In 
Assam, crop prospects are generally good ; ploughing operations still 
continue In the Central India and Raj poo tana States agricultural 
prospsots are favourable ; the »v&» is being harvested in Harowtee and 
Jeyporo, 

Cholera and smallpox ore reportsd from most provinces, otherwise 
the public health is generally good. 

Prices aro rising slightly in pans of the Fun jab, elsewhere they remain 
generally steady. 

Madras,— General prospects fair, except In parts of Bellary and 
Anantapore. 

Bombay.—Rabi, harvest nearly completed In m^t districts of the 
Poccau and in Bel gaum; in progress in other districts ; etandthg 
crops injured by rust, blight, ami drought in parts of Sindh, and by 
mildew in parts of Naguib ; cotton sli«btiy injured by cloudy weather in 
parts of Broach ; scarcity of fodder and drinking water continues in 
parts of Dharwar and Bolgaum ; fever and emall-pox in parts of 11, and 
cholera and cattle-disease in parts < f 0 districts. 

Benya!. —Slight min fell in a few districts ; ploughing operations for 
next season's crops are generally going on ; harvesting of raM crops still 
continues ; boro paddy, chetm, and k.ion ere thriving ; pressing of sugar¬ 
cane is going on with good outturn; price of rice is stationary ; cholera 
ami prevail in some districts, otherwise publio health is 

goon. 

W.-IP, Piovmceti aiul Omlh .—Weather seasonable ; harvesting in pra¬ 
gmas ; markets well supplied ; general health good. 

Panjab.— Slight rain in Rawul Finds* district; health and prospects 
good, except in Lahore district, where wheat crops attacked 
by lunji (rust) and suffering for want oi rain ; prices slightly 
rising in Delhi, Mooltan, Rawul Pindee, and Peshawur, and stationary 
elsewhere, 

Central Provinces. —Woather continues oloudy; rabi harvesting almost 
concluded in southern districts, still in progress iu northern districts ; 
cholera has broken out in Chuttisgurh, and cases of it have occurred in 
Nimur district. 

British. Burmah,— Small-pox prevalent in several district*, but for 
tho most part trifling ; a little sporadic cholera also, otherwise public 
health good ; oattle generally healthy ; weathqg very hot. 

AMOm^Weather worm in the day, bat cool at night; no crops 
on the ground * common rice 17 11/16 seers per rupee; one 
death from small-pox reported from Lbokhipora ; general health 
good, 

Mym e and Coorg.— Standing crops reported withering in Bangalore 
and Kolar, but the area concerned Is not large ; scarcity of water 
generally becoming more felt; prospects for oattle and rice harvest 
unfavourable ; public health fair ; prices rising. 

Berar and Hyderabad.—Rabi crops continue to be reaped; tabi 
crops prospering; general health good ; prices—wheat HA, coarse rice 
11, white jmr 16, yellow juwr 22, and fur 10| seer* per ball licoa rupee ; 
weather clear and warm; prospects favourable. 

Central India Statu .—Health and prospects good, Weather variable ; 
opium and other crops good. 

Jtajpooton *.—Heal increasing \ grata being harvested j wwemeeolea 
la Teak \ otherwise* health good» 


Letters to the Editor. 


A STEAM THKE8HEK FOll INDIA. 


to nix editor or the times of indja. 

Sir,—I road to-day with much pleasure the succinct and correct 
account given by your cor respondent of the trial with the steam 
thresher at Nlphad. I hope that your readers will be glad to get 
more detail. 

1 saw the steam thresher at the Calcutta Exhibition. It Is the 
work of Messrs. Marshall, Son* So Co., of Gainsborough, whose 
agents in India are Messrs. Balmer, Lawrie A Co., of Caloutto, 
After careful enquiry into the coat of cleaning wheat under the 
native system, I pressed on the Calcutta firm the advisability of 
experimental working with steam, The question was incidentally 
raised whether machines worked by haud or bullock power would 
not be more suited to the coudilioua of the country. I thought 
not, Tho native craftsmen cannot yet be trusted to repair 
machinery, end the jerky uneven work of the bullock* would be 
fatal to the success of the delicate operation of threshing wheat, 
I offered the use of bullock ppwer ; but the offer was wisely 
declined. Messrs. Marshall A Co. have sent out a trained engineer, 
who has introduced tho machine into parts of Russia, Italy, Spain, 
and elsewhere, while Mr. W. Gallon, C. R., has been deputed by 
the Calcutta firm. It is evideut that whether the present venture 
is successful or not, it will show what special modification* are 
required to adapt the thresher to local requirement*. 

The engine is a small four H, t\ cue. The thresher separates 
the corn into first*, sotsuuds, aud thirds. A fourth bag catches any 
unfinished grain wliioh escapee the riddles, and the contents of this 
bag are passed a seoond time through the machine. The straw Is 
separated into long straw, short straw, aud chaff. This separation 
is not uec«Hsary in this country as far as the straw is concerned, 
but is unobjectionable. The separation of the good grain from 
the bad and from chaff and earth is of the first importance, seeing 
that a clean sample appears to be almost the only thing wanting 
to secure a certain market in Europe for Indian wheat and a price 
apportioned to its intrinsic value. The experiment showed that 
the machine can easily turn out 8 tons (216 imperial maunds) of 
good wheat (firsts) iu a working day of eight hgurs. Iu order to 
calculate the proportion of the various fffbduots, a careful trial 
was made with 50 sheaves. The results were— 


Corn. 

Firsts ... 

Seconds 
Thirds ... 

Tailings... 

Grain in Straw 
StEa%. 


92'2 percent. Absolutely purs grain. 

4 .e f Small en« broken grains. 

, .3^ WMn t.{^M.^ d ‘ hroug ' , 

, *1*7. 


Long Straw 
Short „ 
Chaff i, 


30 per cent. 
#0 per c'»nt, 
30 per cent. 


The firsts at the beginning showed a very small percentage of 
broken grains, but this was much reduced by alteration of the drutni 
which had been tightened in order if possible to bruise the straw. 
The short straw aud chaff were very carefully drSlsed over again 


by hand, but were found to include no grain. The long straw atone 
showed the percentage £ireft.‘; but this does not mean a ice* to the 
owner of the grain, «e will he shown, The straw was not reduced 
to “ bhus" a* when the wheat is trodden out by oxen, When 
this foot became apparent to the owner, Ilia alarm begem He 
insisted on having the enginfe popped. Au enquiry was made. 
It was clear that the straw was not, as turned out, fit for oattle. The 
wheat awns remained unbroken, tbebhaflf and long straw were hard 
and stiff* ThU was a rational objection, Bat most el the ryots 
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irrationally asserted that it would be Impossible to make it tit for 
fodder, urging that it would not be broken up by the oxen, with' 
out the help of the gmtu. To settle this point, the straw ami chaff 
from GO sheaves wevo trodden out before their oy<*n, ami in half-au- 
hour were certified by competent agriculturists to be fib for fodder. 
1 may elate that iL took three hours to tread out GO sheaves in 
order to separate all the grain. The defect is easily remedied by 
the addition of a straw bruiser ? which, howovur, cannot be brought 
out till next year, The next objection to the machine was that some 
of the grain goes ovu- with the straw. As I have said, this is only 
with the long straw. The straw bruiser will again remedy this defect, 
foritis furnished with an extra set of liddlce, which catch all 
the grain separated from the loug straw. Ihit even without the 
straw bruiser no loss need oocur. When the straw is trodden out. 
the grain is all collected, ai d, as l have said, the time required to 
trample the straw is very small in comparison with that needed to 
heat out the grain. So lar the objections made were rational ; but 
when I lie bugs which caught llio good and the poor grains wore 
shown, the ryot exclaimed, “ Why should I sutler this loss ? I 
can sell good and hud together.” At Lho sumo time, the village 
Itauuiab said, *• This is good for the trade." I may here paren¬ 
thetically remark th.it these expressions arc proguaut with deep 
meaning, My mtcipretatinu is that, under pim-nt ooudilioiiH, the 
rjot thn"< not reap the benefit lie should reap irom oars in prepar¬ 
ing his pi oduce. In his primitive method lie cannot altogether 
keep out Gold earth aud pebbles worked tip from the threshing 
Hour into his giaiu. The wheat merchants ate compelled to 
lt'Gugnije tile fact, aud accept lenders wiLJi a percentage of 
impurities. TCvuu if tliis percentage in fixed as lew us is posnihte, 
dishout'iil uiiddlemuu ouly clean down wh/ifc they Imy sufficiently 
to pass muster, and when'they arc lucky muugli to icoeivc a 
•ample, containing impurities hulow lho allowance, they say, “Why 
should l suffer loss ? I would bo a loul nut to bring up the impuiibios, 
xml raise the weight if I can make the wheat pass muster.” Aud 
, so the clean produce of the threshing machine, which is so 
necessary to raise the Indian wheat trade to its just position, will, 
if middlemen aro not ousted in the matter, ouly put uujust gain 
into their pockets. It is tor the Chamber of Commerce to assist 
in line crisis. 

It must, however, bo noticed that even if the tyot does not get 
a fair price for his produce, he caunul suffer losi by the machine. 
He pay» a share ot hu grain as bantu, to the vrllago carpenter, 
blacksmith, aud nihar, aud he eats a certain quail Li ty of wheat on 
feast days. Thu 8 por emit of produce which is not classed as 
good grain will not be more than is required for these purposes. 
Tiuo, ho is no longer aldu to sell diet as wheat, but I confidently 
hope that even under present, conditions, Ihu pi ice he will r oeivo 
fur clean wheat will more than compensate him. The village 
hunuiah even said that ho would give JL*. SO per candy for Lho 
wheat, whereas the market piioe wm Ji-<. 70, I havu sent humpies 
to the Chamber of Commeice fur opinion. 

Tho ue xt point is thy | wlrrh f,b«f owners id the tuacMno 

will exact. The uxpurimcni, nj m»y be infom*d from the facts 
noticed, was can buyout in Lite l t,-.n yj imiub opposition, y-iL allowed 
that a charge of one alma pi r lu-iuua i.jf S2 Ibj.) will pay the 
eutaipiiziiig him, and this, w,.ed on Use oh‘Lihi», u ul lirita only, 
tho machine burning all the on-.; >d hit I, wat^r nmt l.ibuur, tu\y 
aud except tho carting of lir. svli -nh Now 1 have ->atisli«$J my sell 
that th'> treading out p*wo.^ * tur r> ot, at Uhs .voiy lowest 
usUmato, three auiias per maund, nhon he, life a strong wind to 
wittnow witii, and when bin call t j ate not airmbitcly inquired for 
other work. Dr. Faiibiink, whum your teudem know, and who 
was present at tho trial, thinks my estimates too low, but I 
advisedly took oar© not to run fcim risk of fixing too high a iiguic 
when corresponding with Messrs, IJalmer, Lrwiio & ('a. In many 
places wheat straw is of little value us fodder. Wheat straw is 
the least nutritive of l& straw of alt cereals. It is, unfortunately 
for the present experiment, almost the only fodder in Nlphad, 
where wheat straw can Ue used as fuel l the inaoUtue is specially 
adapted to using ll^psttch), the cost per nvsuud is reduced to 
8 pies. Not ouly is there a direct saving in cost of threshing, 
hut there is os direct a saving in the fact that re-winnowing in 
llombay is rendered totally superfluous. The Chamber of Commerce 
have estimated this oort at 3»s. 2p. per maund. I believe a few 
other minor exponses aro included in this figure. Hut there are 
other and more important results *o be secured. In enumerating 
these, I will conclude what I have to say at preseut— 

j. The oust of carriage is reduced, because dirt aud other im* 
pmitirs ar«%lniinuted, 

Si. The wheat can be put into the market as now wheat almost 
as soon as reaping li completed. New wifeafc must fetch a higher 
price than wheat kept for a year in pits. 


,‘L The loss whioh must result tr&m pitting or otherwise pre¬ 
serving wheat is avoided. 

4. The lose {row wastage in transit and breaking oj bulk 1* 

saved 

G. The ryots’ cattle are freed for field work, which, under 
present conditions, is neglected, but whioh would repay the farmer 
many fold. 

0. The profits o! middlemen are reduced, and with proper 
arrangements are capable of total extinction. This means profit 
to the grower, which now he docs not dream of, and cheaper wheat - 
in the foreign inai kefc, which can undersell the wheat,.from Other 5 
countries, now gaining lu this competition, owing to the apathy 
and ignorance of India. May l not add that if the owners of 
steam threshing machinery can either directly or indirectly ship 
the win at direct from the machine to England, they will soon 
secure a special quotation in the homo markets V They have the 
uhuioe of the crops of the year. They oati refuse to thresh a poor 
o»o, aud can confine themselves to the best which the season can 
produce. 

It cannot be yot expected that village communities or native 
zemindars will at once buy this steam machinery. But to my 
mind Messrs Marshall, Sons Si Co. have wisely recogui zed this 
fact, aud will roup profit from their foresight. Albeit the ryots 
of Niphad asked mo, 44 Why do you bring this machine ? Why 
disturb this calm current of our lives V' I verily believe that they 
think 1 have u pecuniary interest in the concern. Is there not 
encouragement in the suoouan ot steam ginning iu cotton ? Could 
it have been anticipated that ryots would have carted the seed 
cotton twenty or thirty miles to the gin and taken the seed back ? 
It is a fust even now that ryotn will cart their wheat even longer 
distances to secure a slightly higher price for wheat—a differeuoe 
which seems absurdly small when the cost of cartage is estimated. 

1 am about to meet the machine at Funtamba in the Nizam’* 
district, and, as noticed by your correspondent, the chief of 
Vinchur has bespoken it from the 2nd instant at I uaalgaon. The 
machine has a special drum to atfe.pt it to threshing rice, aud if 
1 orr not, It will be known throughout the length and breadth of 
the Presidency, where it has made its first appearance.—I am, Ac. 

E. C. 025ANNE, 
Director of Agriaulture. 

, Poona, March 16. 

< . .»». 

Editorial Notes. 


We are glad to learn that the Madras Government have 
awarded a gold medal to M. It, By, 0. Kistnuswami Mudalinr 
of vShiyali, in appreciation of the interest ho takes in the im¬ 
provement of the agriculture of Southern India. Mr, Kiatna? 
uwami hold* uxteueivc ostutua iu tho Tanjoru district, wherein 
ho inis introduced improved .systems of agriculture, aud at SUiyali 
ho ha* opened ;i woi bishop where he makes improved ploughs 
of I lie pattern »»F Ma'-sy’s, aud sells them at a much easier price 
Limn *)>a.i of the original*. Southern India—especially Madras 
pro ddency- — must indeed he proud of possessing such excellent 
a^t icullumls ua Mossrw. Kistnawwaim Sabapathi Mudaliar of 
IMhiry, lUshialuimhi Naidu of Coimbatore, and Kuugiah 
Naidu and Dhaukoti JUju of Madras. The Government, by its 
recognition of the services of such gentlemen, gives indeed a 
healthy impetus to the progress of agriculture, which is, in fact, 
the wealth, nay the all, of Southern India, 

r *** 

The report on the prospects of the wheat crop in thtf Central 
Provinces, for the month of February is as follows : “ Returns 
of actual area under wheat have ouly been reoeived from six 
districts, and they show that the contraction in area has been 
in some cases rather over-estimated ; thus the deficiency of 32 
per cent iu Wardha baa been reduced to 21 per cent, and that 
of 10 pereeufc in Damoli to 8 per cent. It is however quite 
impossible to make a precise forecast of outturn, aud all that 
can be indicated with certainty is that the crop i« an excellent 
one, and the excess of its outturn over the normal will more 
than com peueate for any contraction iu area. The produce of 
fields harvested experimentally in tho Eaipore district has given 
ground* for an all-round estimate *of 13 maunds per acre for 
oito of the principal whenl-producing tracts in the Provinces. 
Wheat fo now selling in the Haipore market at one maund per 
rupee Exports from the Provinces still contiuue at the rate 
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of about a lakh and a htlf maunds per week, ;.md tim 1 
amount exported up to date since Ootabut Inst w not ie 
3,300,000 roatindn,*’ 

*.> 

A OORRRHPONDENT writing from Niplnr to a Bombay contem¬ 
porary says “To-day v .was a remarkable day in the agricultural 
hi&tory of the Deccan generally, and the Na*sh;k district in 
particular. The strong impetus that of late 1ms b*ert given to 
the wheat trade of India has induced the district officers and 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to bike more than ;i passing 
interest in this important branch of our trade. Several efforts 
have recently been made to explain to the cultivators the 
paramount necessity of keeping their wheat free from dirt and 
chaff and grains of different varieties. Some of them have even 
afforded good seed selected by the Chamber of Commerce. 
The upshot of all these oudeavotirs lias been the importation of 
a thrashing and winnowing machine from OdoutU to this 
place, which is situated on the Cl. 1. P. Railway between 
Nassiek and Munmar. The working of this machine was shown 
to a number of agriculturists in tho presence of Mr. Woodward, 
the Collector of NUsaick, Mr. Ozstnne, the Director of Agrienl- 
ture, and several European and native district offitviu The 
machine wan worked by h steam erTgiim by two Kuropean 
expetts. Tluoiyh the experiment did not quite fulfil the “xpecl- 
ations of the kunbis, who always look upon an innovation with 
great distrust, tiro result' fukmq ns a whole, was not discouraging. 
The machine worked with wonderful rapidity, and separated 
grain from husk and stalk so quickly that (he natives who worn 
present on the occasion were astonished with what was accom¬ 
plished. Five gunny-bags were attached to the much inn All 
of them received grain that Was being thraslu-d down in vary¬ 
ing quantity and quality. The first bag received the lavgasl 
and the best cleaned quantity*; the second proportionat'dy l-'** 
than tlie first, both in quantity and quality, and so on. The 
wheat in the first bag was without the lea-it dirt or chaff, and 
was such grain as would command very high price in {England. 
The cultivators had, however, objections to tho machine, the 
chief of which were that grain broke down to some extent, ami 
that straw was not powdered down so as to be of us-* to them as 
fodder for cuttle. Both these object jona are remediable. In 
the case of the first objection there were 13 bags of the first 
quality tn only one of broken wheat mixed with chaff. The 
experts in charge of the machine assured tho people that I his 
defect can be remedied. Considering the large proportion in 
which good wheat free from dirt and chaff was obtained, the 
machine cannot be considered a failure, because, even supposing 
that the drawback complained of cannot be overcome, the price 
that good wheat will fetch in the market will more than com¬ 
pensate the loss that may he sustained in broken grain. 
Besides, the work is douo «o quickly that a large quantity of 
new wheat which is always in greater demand, can be exported 
during the same season in which the crop w.m reaped. The 
other objection concerning straw cm be met. by making 
bullocks tread it as the farmers <lo at preteot. Phe kunbis, of 
course, shrugged their ah adders at nil this, Bui there were 
enlightened uativ? gentlemen present—the Vinchurkar and 
others, who have offered to give a fair trial to tin- machine on 
their estates. This spirit of enterprise is indued creditable to 
them, and there is no doubt that their example will be eagerly 
followed by others at a time like the present when the price of 
wheat is rising, as tho machine will give them an advantage 
over the orthodox system of slowly thrashing wheal; by moans 
of bullocks. As this is the first attempt of the kind on this side 
of Iiuliw, it deserves every encouragement at tho hands of those 
who have at their heart the v|olffire of the cultivators' and lhe 
wheat trade of India.’' 


Tiix following report is furnished regarding Um wheal .crop of 
1884 in the Kitjpoolsua gules *(the ffpnes arc approximate 
onb ) ;— * The total acreage of wheat grown during IM4 
ItajpoOUlu), exclusive of the Stales of ffoysulnicri* tynj. 
Daugnrpore, amount to 2,224,784 acres, and the total out turn to 
14,482,637 maumis, giving an average yield per aero of 6'iX) 
mauuda.” 


[%*M -t tv view -d th* AgriouhmvU Department in the Madras 
Ptvisidcncy } we find that Mr. Mills fond noted a serins of ex- 

pf-rim- ip t in pr.-veid i ve iieu-uhti>m for anthrax, according to 
M. i\<, 1^3 \ mef hud. The results so fur me sal iV factory, niid 
, in Mi. Mills's opinion M-ribH di d-tiuilely the bdlowing con¬ 
clusions : -- 

(1) Hut tho autliraeitie cm ho imported from Paris with 
safely. 

(*2) That H readily becomes virulent if th* tutu's are exposed to 
tropical heat for any time. 

(H) That tin* tubes must bn kept in an ice chamber* * 

(4) That all animals can hr with safety inoculated, 

(5) That the iiioeulatlonu can on'y ho conducted by A specially 

train ul person. 

(G) That animal *»o inoculated *u joy pet feet, immunity, but. for 
how long has not as yet hewn settled. 

(7) That tho anthr-toinc is a highly <lanjt*rom fluid in the handy 
of any one ignorant of its properties. 

V* 

The experiments conducted by Mr. Mills for the denaturaliza¬ 
tion of wall, mo as to make it. available foi agriculture and cattle 
without detriment to tho public revenue were failure^ and the 
late Chemical Ruiminor, Dr. Rogers, gave it as his opinion that 
the problem vvm.m insoluble 1*3’ clmmied or mechanical moans, 
The res! solution of ii. will piobahly be found in the inareaso of. 
facilities fm* f.rsmsptu'l and reduced prio> 1 -!. Mr. Mills notices 
a new drug, 1 ‘ nitrite of sodium,” which, from experiment*, 
made by him, promises to ho of great therapeutic value in tho 
I’.outuuml of paraph:;} ta. l! has, been tried suco lawfully in tlu? 
treatment of neuralgia ami allied disc 'nos of the human subject. 
The exact quantity of carbolic acid (hat could be administered 
to a buffalo l.a?o-*iever been determined, ImtMr.MilD’uex- 
pericnee in the year uud'-r review shows that as much as an 
on nee sflufely ^ven if it be properly diluted. The 

smallest dose of this drugts a dangerous and irritant poUmi, if 
admini-ilored pure and undiluted. 

Mu Muj/Vf experiments with aconite* have led him to the 
conclusion that the doses laid down in the various pharmaco¬ 
poeias are erroneous and misleading. The official dose is put at 
from 30 to M miniinsvfur a horse and from -10 to qo minims for 
cattle. Tn Mr. Mills’s experience 3 o/. were administered to a. 
puny within .i few hours without; tho slightest effect. A fmlhei 
experiment went to liovv that '.he hcrhimni *,m t die fifty times 
the quantity of this drug Mud the Carnivora can. Mr. Mills 
speaks again verj highly of the antiseptic value of boro- 
glyceride, which In* regard- m aim >M rt sperifu 1 for unhealthy 
ulcers, I Its price, however. Ks. ;i a pound, he considers to he 
prohibitive of its general ns-. The Hitoli'afcjfyi /* seed, three 
hundred doses of which wne sent out %n 1882 83, did not 
prove of much value in the treatment of rinderpest, for which 
il was supposed to be a specific, {Experiments were conducted, 
and are, under the orders of (iovernment, being continued in 
animal cremation. A pamphlet on the subject written by Mr. 
Mills was widely distributed. Mr, Mills paid 134 visits during 
the year to the various slaughter houses hi Madras, These visit* 
which were entirely voluntary have, beyond doubl, resulted in 
good. It. is satisfactory to know that the sanitary condition 
of the 3 ards waa generally good. Mr. Mills’s efforts have had' 
the effect, of almost mifholv stopping the slaughter of gravid 
animals, which was funneily frequent. f(H omfeavotin to pre¬ 
vent the spread of pai’ r.itie dt <easf?; by taking measures for (Ins 
oxchidnu <4 dogs i*nd lI k* -h-v i.mtum at the »laught«r*houf»e of 
tin* 03 sU -if Uto i qse and o'hev intestinal worrna deserve Ml 
praise. All 'hat u wane d a of boiling water. The 

butcher 4 *iu>pear tas h ivo readily secoodod Mr. Mills’s iffforts, 

■ * m * 

XjSLja ftintiatiox for that IVcsidvimy show that rindenoieat and 
anthvi'rx were (ho two most pvev d^nt diseaaos during Itlie year., 
Tip? d'svtfis fronra.ll disonaca vvere In,108, of whi<?h. 7,824 were 
due to riiuterp^t.nnil (>,S7l toxulliWix* Tho latter was, as usual, 
thor© fatal of tho two dinttmunq tho, deaths hi th© year being 
64 pet*omit o;( the attackg ; in rinderpest 46 per $enb of the 
aiiimalw attacked, died. Both diseases prevailed in ©very <lia* 
trict of tho Pre&idonjey, but not to th© same extent nor safataily 
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as in last year. The mortality from all causes was for the opr’ 
responding period of this year rather mow than half that 
during the seven months embraced by the figures of last year, 
and the |nt»re<?ntagft of deaths to attacks was only 4V94 a« 
against the 69 38 of 1882-83. ft was found necessary to 
enforce the provisions of the .Madras Cuttle Disease Act 31, of 
JBtitiiii the districts of VtaagapAtaiu and Chinglaput. Further 
enquiry has led Mr. Mills to conclude that his last year’s 
estimate of the value of cattle, &c., was too low ; and now, 
4 > taking Rs. 25 an the average value per head of cattle and 
buffaloes, ami Ks, 212-0 for sheep ami goals, and deducting 
one-fifth from the total number on account of young aud 
undersized animals, he estimates the value of the cattle lost 
from disease during the yeat at EU 2,08,080, in addition to 
their ordinary duties of inspection, advice and treatment, the 
District Inspectors attend all local cattle fairs and make reports 
on the cattle exposed there for sale. Some of these reports, 
Mr. Mills says, are excellent. 

*#* 

The following report has been received regarding the pros¬ 
pects of the wheat crop in the Baroda State '“ Probable area 
inordinary years, 69,982acres ; probable gross production when 
the crop is a 12-anna one, 82,900,555 lbs. ; estimated area in 
1883-84, 111,578 acres ; estimate gross production on crores, 
4,697,700 lbs.” 

*#* 

The question of storing water in tanks with a view to its 
utilization for irrigatioual and other purposes in seasons of 
drought, is one of some importance, and our farmers, cultivators, 
and the people genSPftUy would hail with satisfaction Any means 
by which a good supply of water could be fcipt in tanks, with 
the least possible waste of the precious fluid by evapora¬ 
tion and other causes. A meeting of the Niw South Wales 
Royal Commission on Water Conservation was recently held, 
and some valuable suggestions were thtWn out by the 
Inspector of public tanks and wells 5n the*most useful 
methods of storing water jMfc^atiks Juul dams. It was 
pointed out by the tuspector that the expediency of storing 
water in deep excavations instead of in shallow ones, was 
, of such importance that there was scarcely any need to go into 
tMcauses. It was however pointed out that th^ rutin of evapora¬ 
tion in shallow excavations increases in a compound ratio, and 
it was therefore recommended that, tanks should be deepened, 
instead of haviug the evaporating surface increase l by sloping 
the banks—a plan that is generally adopted in the excavation of 
tanks. 

*#* 

It was also suggested that w&terdilies (a plant that is common 
enough in Indiu)4fehoii^d bn planted in tanks and dams with the 
object of lessening as much as possible the loss by evaporation, 
if, as is supposed, the presence of these plants was likely to 
produce that effect. This is, however, a point which could 
easily be determined by careful observation. 

*** 

It may be added, in this connection, that on English farms 
it is the practice to plant weeping-willows, alders and other 
water-loving trees closely around water-holes, with the object 
of keeping the water cool, aud preventing the banks from being 
Injured, leavingonly one opening, and that paved with boulders, 
for the access of stoclfe 

V 

In the English climate, however, the question of water con¬ 
servation, and the means of presenting waste by evaporation, are 
not of such moment; but beta in India, they are a matter of 
vital importance. It tua> be remarked that the suggestion about 
planting trees round about tanks is one which must brreewved 
with caution, as it is pretty well known that plant* absorb a 
good deal of moisture during the day through the pores of their 
leaves, aud give off exhalations of vapour at night ; so that any 
process which drew uponHhe ta$k for moisture would tend to 
reduce the water-supply. It is true that pools of water exist 
embedded iu thick clam pa of trees without any perceptible 
d im inution qf their contents ; but this would only apply to 
situations where the suu did not penetrate at all, ( Jbower 
Bengal fceecns with such pools ; but it would be rare to -find 


them higher up in the N.-W, 1?., the Punjab, and particularly 
in the sandy wastes of Rajpoofcana and 8tnd. It is for consi¬ 
deration, however, whether the suggestion about deep excava 
tionw in preference to shallow once would prove of sufficient 
practical value if their surfaces are wholly exposed to the rays 
of the sun. If by any means these deep excavations could he 
shaded over with some dead material instead of by planting 
trees around them, there would be every prospect of preventing 
loss by evaporation. Any way, these suggestions will doubtless 
commend themselves to all interested in the subject, with the 
view of calling forth further expressions of opinion on a matter 
of eo much importance as the conservation of water. 

V 

Tux Government of Madras have lately had under considera¬ 
tion the subject of water-supply in the event of their existing 
stock proving inadequate to the demand during the ensuing hot 
season. There are two tanks—the Koratur and Ambatur, and 
two lakes—the Bed Hills and Ohembrambaukum—upon which 
the city depends for its supply of water for drinking and irri- 
gationai purposes. We would therefore commend to the notice 
of the authorities these suggestions of the New South Wales 
Royal Commission on Water Conservation. 

*** 

Evert one interested in the expansion of the Australian 
trade with India, and especially in the export of stock to this 
country, will be glad to hear that Mr. Thompson of Sandridge 
has built a steamer named the Buoepkalut, expressly for this 
purpose,and which, when the last mail left, was loading a cargo 
of horses, as well as cattle and sheep for our market. Mr. B. 
Gray, who was once upon a time a large exporter of horses 
to different parts of the world, was invited by the owner of 
the vessel to inspect it, and pqpnouuce his opinion as to its 
suitability for the purpose. The following is the result of his 
inspection. He says u I found a steamer capable of carrying 
350 horses, or a larger number of cattle, with some passenger 
accommodation. I had not the slightest idea that there was 
such a vessel afloat, Some 18 years ago t sent several ship¬ 
ments of horses to Colombo, also a few cattle and sheep to my 
friends, Messrs. Rudd Bros., of that port, and although I spared 
no expense in procuring the best ships and fitting them in the 
best manner, the losses on each shipment were a heavy draw¬ 
back on the transaction. I think I am safe in saying that in 
nearly all shipments bo India and Mauritius since that time, 
heavy losses have been incurred, of course materially interfering 
with the trade. 1 was much pleased, therefore, to find that in 
this steamer there is everything necessary to minimise these 
losses to au extent quite marvellous compared to the days I 
refer to. The space allotted between decks to each horse is 
3ft, x 9ft., with 10ft. in height, aud some 18ft. from head to 
head in the rowR. The hatchways are from 20ft. to 24ft. long, 
10 ft. wide, and there are four of these, supplying a current of 
air equal to any requirement, while 50 horses can be placed on 
deck in equally comfortable quarters, for the gunwales are some 
5ft. high, and these are supported by iron arches, over which 
an awning can be thrown, thus protecting in all weather, furled 
in fair weather. All the fittings are of the most substantial 
kind, the floors battened and filled with sand between, and 
these are cleaned every two days, making all comfortable. The 
food is supplied in movable mangers to which the men have 
easy access, 

V 

“ Quite a novel feature in our export of stock to India were a 
large number of dairy cows that are being sent up for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a herd of these cattle in the hill countries, 
aud it appears to me that it will be a moat successful venture, 
for there can be no doubt of the superiority of such stock over 
the native breeds, both aa milk and beef producers, and com¬ 
fortably lodged as these are in this fine vessel, I feel sure they 
will be lapded in as gord condition as when shipped. There 
was also a small lot of sheep, but I fancy those selected* being 
cross-binds, are not the animals suited to that climate ; however, 
it will test the practicability of sending sheep to India; in fact, 
the whole shipment is one of great import to Australia, and 
such an enter pm eas building this vessel lays all stockbreeders 
uncter a great obligation to her owner, and I see no reason why 
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live stock could not be carried in such steamers to the English 
market, especially from northern porta, where such large tracts 
of country are being stocked. The facilities for patting stock 
on board this vessel are so great that a whole cargo can be walk¬ 
ed safely on board in some three or four hours, and tranship¬ 
ped with equal facility. The lines on which she is built strike 
the most unnanlical to be such as would ensure speed and safe¬ 
ty, and Captain Currie told me her record was 12 knots an hour. 
No doubt , a good deal of the success of the trips of this boat 
is due to the sterling character or her commander, who strikes 
one at first sight as a thoroughly practical seaman, with his 
weather eye always open. The horses which form the chief 
cargo this trip, are the property of Mr. Learmouth, well-known 
in the Indian trade, and I think Colonel. Williams must be more 
critical than ho is if he rejects nuy of those I saw waiting to go 
on board. They were also in splendid condition, speaking 
volumes for the pasturage they had come off, and 1 shall be 
much disappointed if this does not turn out oho of the most 
successful ventures of stock that Australia has shipped ; and 
have only to add that my description falls short of what might 
be said of so interesting a subject to stock owners/’ 

*** 

In our last issue, want of space prevented our taking more 
than a cursory view of the report on the forest administration 
Of Coorg. We shall now refer to some interesting details 
connected with the subject. We are told that last year was a 
trying one. OwiDg to the long dry season, lasting from 
November till 20th April, numerous fires occurred which 
however were usually put out before much was burnt There 
is no doubt that most of these were put in intentionally, so 
easy a thing to do that it is not surprising that no one was 
found out To light a fire <$n the jungle is the work of an 
instant, and, before the fire is discovered, the person may be 
miles away from the place. The only thing to do, is to 
Increase the number of guards, encourage vigilance by suitable 
rewards in case of success, and make smaller forester’s 
charges. With the available means, every effort was made 
this year to ensure success. The two forests in which the 
worst fires occurred were Dubare and Hatgatnad. They are 
always difficult forests to protect: Dubare, because the labor 
is very uncertain and independent, and because of the coolies’ 
habit of absenting themselves ou bazaar’s day and not return¬ 
ing for two or three days. It was during one of these periods 
that the big fire occured. Hatgatnad was most unfortunate 
in the forester getting seriously ill in the very nick of time. 
The ranger took up the work until another man could be 
brought up. This man being a stranger to the forest, 
the result was unfortunate as it was natural to expect. 
In the other forests the trees, although numerous, wore 
not extensive. Much has been learnt by the year’s ex¬ 
perience, and no doubt a better success will be attained in 
future years. But the Coorg forests, overrun as they have 
always been by kur&mbars, yoravars and Coorg ryots after 
game, are certainly not easy to protect. The results however 
compare well with those of 1882, although*the season was almost 
as bad as regards tbe duration of the dry weather. The area 
successfully protected was 113,665 acres out of 123,292 acres 
attempted, or 92*2 per cent. The cost of protection was 
Re. 2,029 or Re. 10*8*0 per square mile, against Bs. 2,446 and 
Its. 13 per square mile last year. This saving of Bs. 2-8-0 
per square mile is the result of better supervision and measure¬ 
ment of work, and is thus satisfactory. 

V 

Ik the matter of artificial reproduction, tbe year was a 
good one for planting, and much good work was done. The 
teak plantations were enlarged by 126 acres and the sandal 
plantations by 107 acres. The planted area is now— 

Teak ... ... *29 scree. 

Bandal ... ... 273 „ 

Tael ... •** f5 _ 

To show tbe value of these areas for the sandal alone, it in 
ahown in para. 63 that about 20 trees go to a ton, and as they dp 
xiot require tnuoh room, it is thought that at least 400 trees per 
acre will remain for the final crop. Tutting the price per ton 
very low at Bs. 300, the value of the crop will be Bs. 6,000 per | 


acre. From all that is known of sandal, 40 years seems to be 
the time for it to come to maturity. Discounting then at 4 per 
cent, the present value of these plantations is JEts. 1,300 or 
Bs. 3,31,400 for the 278 acres. The cost up to date has, it is true, 
been heavy, because experience bus to be bought, but even that 
is a mere nothing when compared with the value. The total 
expenditure has been Bs, 22,900; this accumulated at compound 
interest at 4 per cent for 40 years will amount to Its. 1,09.942, 
t o set off against the magnificent total of Its. 16,68,000. Pre¬ 
viously planted areas were well tended. A few small new*# 
clearings have been made for sandal aggregating about 10 acres; 
also 3 small clearings for teak above ghat, and one largo one 
below ghut at Kutampole aggregating 150 acres. AtKutampole 
the clearing on being surveyed turned out only 37 acres, instead 
of 60 as was estimated. This arose from the deceptive nature 
of the land, and to avoid any mistake of the kind this year, the 
new clearing has been surveyed before planting and turns out 
about 140 acres. Mr. Tod, the contractor, has received the 
contract rate for planting 60 acres, and thus owes the depart¬ 
ment a considerable amount, namely, the contract rate for 
planting 23 acres, which will have to be deducted from the 
amount he lins to receive during the year for planting the new 
clearing. 

V 

Tub new plantings at Kutampole, both those of 1882 and 
1883, have been veiy successful, and the growth of the plants is 
remarkable, compared with other plantations in Coorg. In 
December last, the plants being then 19 months old in the 1882 
clearing and 7 mouths old in that of 1883, the former averaged 
lift, in height and the latter about 3, Since that, however* 
owing to the long dry weather, there has been hardly any 
growth. The work done at Karmad was principally clearing 
| the weeds in the lines, cutting creepers, girdling old jungle 
t ieea of which there are still a good many left, although the 
work has been going on for a good many yearn at intervals. If 
it h ad not been for them, something would have been obtained 
already from thinnings, but the latter have been as yet too 
i nsignificant to mention. By clear felling and careful weeding 
from the first, the new plantations will be made to pay very 
much sooner than the old ones, which were planted partly 
under shade and allowed to get weedy directly after planting. 
A clearing of 30 acres was opened in Auekadu in North Coorg, 
and successfully planted by tbe forester at the rate of Us. 43 
per acre. It is hoped that this rate may be lowered for future 
clearings. Scraping was resorted to to get rid of the enormous 
stifling crop of grass which grows up as soon as jungle is cleared, 
and prevents all tree growth except that of the inferior fast 
growiug kinds. This operation is expensive, but will be 
cheaper in the end than constant aud vjhat mem to be inter¬ 
minable weedings. Teak nurseries for the coming season’s 
work are ample, and contain more plants than will be required 
| for thef plantations. What remains over will be put out iu open 
I spaces in the forest. The sandal plantations were fairly success¬ 
ful, and would have been more so, had it been possible to allow 
money. As it was, in North Coorg somewhat more laud was got 
ready than was ordered, and it was necessary to slop some of 
' the work* The areas left unstocked on this account are being 
now cleared, and will be planted up in the coming season. 
With the 278 acres now fully stocked, it will not be necessary 
to make large additions in future, and i^ere will be a good deal 
of work to consolidate what is already planted. 

*+* 

In South Coorg, owing to a scarcity of seed very little was 
done to supply up the half-planted areas iu Nalkere and 
Kara ad, measuring in all some 15acres. This was unfortunate 
as a year's growth was lost, and the same weeding had to be 
done as if the plants were really there. At Titiraatti the forester 
did good work, and this is now one of the best sandal plants* 
tions in Coorg next to Gangav&ro, The average coat for new 
work was Be. 49 the acre and for weeding and up-keep Rs. 15. 

It is probable that considerable expenditure will be incurred 
for some years on the up-keep of these, as it is noticed that 
even in the ol dest 'parts (4 years old) a thicl# crop of grass 
still grows up, and if the grass is allowed to get any height* 
and partially cover the trees, the branches die back. The 
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growth of grafts is however becoming much less thick, 00 that* 
gradually the weeding expenses must diminish. In a few years 
it will be possible to allow a limited amount of grassing which 
will effectually keep down weeds. Some of the older planting 
might now be grazed over, but they are too small to make it 
■worth while to fence them off from the younger bite, it is, how* 
ever, better to lay out money on weeding and insure the future 
of these plantations so long as due economy is observed. This 
year’s experience has shown that sandal grows better with 
laterat shade than aloue. To get this lateral shade all jungle- 
tree stumps in the clearings are now allowed to keep their 
flkoota, these being kept within bound-? by judicious thinning a , 

V 

The report on the prospects of the wheat crop in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudii for the month of February is as 
follows :—“ Wheat area of United Provinces is .0,2(10,.Ilf) acres, 
which is greater than January area by 57,007 acres, and greater 
than normal urea by 300,<>30 acres ; taking normal at 100, the 
area uow under wheat in the United Provinces is 105. Area 
under white wheat, 1,211,702 acres ; under red wheat 2,003,043 
acres ; under mixed red and white wheat, 2,050,914 acres. The 
crop has wdlered a good deal from rust caused by the cloudy 
weather and easterly winds following immediately upon the rain 
of the end oi January, and prospects are not so good as in 
January, Taking 100 to denote full average, the condition of 
the crop is :w follows 50,204 acres st&ud at 100; 150,015 
acres at 90 j 1,310,124 acres at 81; 3,309,903 acres at 70; 93,453 
acres at 00. The gross outturn of a full average crop would be 
a,489,000 tons, The February estimate of the season's crop is 
1,959,000 tons, Taking 400 to denote full average crop, season's 
crop thus stands at 39.*' 

V 

A Bimirr time ago, Mr. Commissioner Loring, the head of 
the American Department of Agriculture, delivered an im¬ 
portant address st the National Convention of Cattle-breeders, 
held at Chicago, with special reference to tlie.cattle and dead- 
meat iiuliwtries in the United States, The figures quoted by 
him show that the enumeration of the cows in all the Stales 
and territories gives 13,501,200, aud that of other cattle gives 
us 29,040.101. The e«Limited value of the cows is 
$ 423 , 480 , 049 , and the estimated value of other cattle is 
$ 083 , 229 , 051 . The total amount of thi» aperies of property 
is $1,100,715,703. The average value of the cows is $31*37, aud 
that of other cattle is $23*52, New York has the largeat number 
of cows used in the dairy (1,510,904), aud Wyoming tho 
smallest (4,533). New York has $54,89,142 in cows, and 
$33,084,771 in all other cattle. Wyoming lias $149,589 in cows, 
and $23,440,550 in other cattle. The improvement of cattle by 
care and judicious breeding during the last three-quarters of a 
century, is made evident in a table giving full details on this 
poiut. in the New England States, the value of this improve¬ 
ment is 34 per cent; iu New York, New Jersey, and 
‘.Pennsylvania, 38 per cent ; in the Western Central States it 
is $125,575,324 on $310,007,714; in the Cotton States, 
$36,802,499$100,629,757. in an investigation by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department, made last April, estimates of 
fche number of high-grade cattle ranged from 5 per cent in 
Kew Mexico to 40 per cent in Ohio and Kentucky, and 
averaged 18 per cent, or 7,723,539 of a total of over 42,900,000 
animals. An attempt was made to indicate approximately that 
portion of the present ^lue of cattle represented by improve¬ 
ment in breeding since the introduction of improved herds-* 
that is, of the present value of all cattle, h^w much is due to 
the efforts of breeders, and what would be the value of present 
stock if in size and quality of the nnimproVed natives. The 
average improvement is 36 per cent, and amounts to 
mmmoflOO. This would make the value of cattle, as un * 
imaged natives, $819,000,000, and the real value, as improved, 
3 ^ per cent more, or over $1,106,000,000. To show the extent 
to whioh improvement, by superior blood, has been carried, 
attention is called to the large percentage of high-grade cattle 
mrn found in the States and territories. It is interesting to 
know how large this percentage is in States where agriculture 
la the leading, business. While in som* of the States the 
ameuxit of high-grade and pure bred cattle is only 8 or 9 per 


cent, in Kentucky it is 40 per cent, in Ohio 40, in Indiana 33, 
Illinois 35, and Massachusetts 32 percent. The total number 
of horned cattle west of the Mississippi River is estimated at 
21,943,574, with a money Value amounting to $533,650,871 
divided among the States and territories of that section. 
Artaona, with 216,057 horned cattle, valued at $4,484,352, 
stands lowest on the list, while Texas represents the largest 
number, 4.945,261, valued at $91,256, 301. Iowa comes next, 
with 3,040,887 cattle, at $85,302,255 ; Missouri, 2,009,647, at 
$49,087,375 ; then Kansas and Nebraska. 

V 

Tub entry of beef aud cattle into the American foreign trade 
was a point dwelt upon by Mr. Commissioner Loring, who 
gave some comparative tables, showing the growth of this branch 
of commerce during the last four or live years. The exports of 
beef during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, were— 

lb. $. 

Fresh bee! ... 120,784,064 11,987,331 

Beef, salted or cured ... 43,021,074 3,270,083 

Beef, canned ... ... ... 3,173,767 

Total value for 1883 84 . 18,431,131 

Total value for 1882-83 ... 16,063,345 

The exports of fresh beef exceeded those of auy previous year. 
The nearest approach in former years was 100,004,812lb. iu 
1880-81. The export price in the year 1883-81 averaged 9*9 
cents per lb. The number of cattle exported also largely in¬ 
creased, being 190,518 against 104,444 the previous year. There 
were about 360,000 slaughtered beeves exported, which, with 
190,000 shipped alive, make a total of 550,000 beeves exported. 
Exports of cattle were formerly of the long-horn race from 
Texas aud Florida to Cuba and neighbouring islands. They 
were valued at $16 to $17 per head at most, and those of 
Florida sometimes $13 to $11. This southern trade had little 
variation and little growth from 1850 to 1877, when tho era of 
exports of fat beeves to Europe bo$n. The northern exports 
from 1870 to 1876 inclusive did not much exceed 1,009 
annually, but increased with wonderful rapidity after 1877. 
Tho exports from Boston and New York show this increase, 
and tlie miscellaneous exports have been mostly from 
I northern ports. The largest proportion of these exports have 
I gone to England, though they have fount! distribution in 
Scotland, Germany, Bolgium, France, Cuba, and other countries. 
The trade to Mexico is mainly young or stock cattle, Cuba takes 
beeves of the Spanish type at a low value. Canada receives 
stockers aud beeves of northern breeds at much lower prices 
than the fat and heavy beeves shipped from New York and 
Boston. 

V 

The report for February on the prospects of tho wheat crop 
in the Berars is as follows “ Wheat crop in good condition 
and nearly reaped. Area under crop 2 per cent above average, 
being 819,033 acres average yield generally reported; it is 
anticipated that the total outturn of the Province will come to 
122,000 tons. At beginning of year, 4G*49G tons wheat was in 
store ; of this 16,600 tons were exported to end of December by" 
rail.” 

V 

Toe areas of unreserved forests under the control of the 
Forest Department have decreased by 245 square miles; 
During the last camping season it was discovered by the Divi¬ 
sional Offioer in the Lahore Division that settlements were 
forming in our unreserved rakks. This might have become a 
danger to complete control over these rakhs, and at some future 
time have affected the very area of Government property by 
the acquirement of rights. The history of these settlements & 
that in such rakhs where zeiuindars and others had been allow¬ 
ed to graze their cattle, either under contract or on timi, they 
had built themselves huts of grass and mud, and constructed 
cattle-sheds. These were at first of the most temporary charac* 
ter, but since then people always returning to the same mkk 
havo made themselves more comfortable, aud these huts are 
now never pulled down and are rarely unoccupied, and have 
been added to year by year. The majority of these settlements 
have been started within the last six of seven years by villagers 
whose cattle have increased to such an extent that they have 
been Obliged to almost permanently remove from their original 
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villages* They bring theft families oat into the fakh daring 
the winter, and only send them back to their parent villages 
daring the hot season. These settlements have now in the 
Lahore Division all been carefully measured up, and a ground 
rent,of one rupee per ghumao is levied from the occupiers, and 
an agreement is taken from them stating that they have no 
right or claim to the land, and that Government may turn them 
oat at any time without compensation. 

V 

The management of the gracing areas iu the Punjab is a 
question of great importance and great difficulty. The inhabit* 
ants of the great southern Bar districts are entirely dependent 
on it, as the annual rainfall is by no means iu every instance 
sufficient to permit of agriculture being carried on as the main 
means of livelihood; moreover, the water is iu very many 
places too fur from the surface to allow of extensive well-irriga¬ 
tion. Altogether these people live under difficulties from 
which the inhabitants of the happier situated irrigated districts 
and the districts underlying the Himalayas are luckily exempt¬ 
ed. If left to themselves, the dwellers iu the Bar will permit 
their herds to increase in favourable years, and consequently 
sutler still greater hardship iu years when rainfall is scarce. It 
will be therefore our duty to create much more extensive grass 
reserves for such eventualities than has been douc as yet. The 
scarcity of grass occurs both annually and periodically, and two 
kinds of reserves should consequently bo created ; those to 
supply the annual want to be opened iu those months when the 
scarcity in the outlaying graziug-grounds is mostly felt, which 
may be earlier or later in the season according to the rainfall of 
the year, blit falls as a rule between October and the suiumei 
rain*. The Utter reserves, those closed fur periodical scarcity, 
should only be opened when such extreme scarcity really occurs, 
though in other years the cufc^ng of grass might be allowed in 
them at the end of the season. In the plains districts, which 
are either irrigated or which underlie the Himalayas, and have 
consequently a sufficiency of moisture and rainfall, the grazing 
question, though it may become an annoying one, can never be 
one of the same vital importance. In the Lahore District the 
steadily increasing pressure of cattle-owners into Government 
rak/ts indicates a large increase of cattle, but though they may 
have to be stall-fed at some future time, it will always be 
l>o$ftiblc to produce sufficient food for them on irrigated land, 

*** 

The grazing in the lower hill districts is partly local, partly 
pertains to the vast system of Himalayan grazing. Far away 
in Chamba, Bashahr, Kulu and Cashmere, aud even in Bpiti and 
IAhoul, every summer opens immense grazing-grounds of the 
richest pasture. The proprietory right of these is, as a rule, 
only claimed by the ruler of the country, aud every coiner may 
graze his cattle, sheep or goats for a small fee. The natural 
consequence of this is that people from all countries within 
reach of such pasture-grounds flock to them. Their herds 
increase rapidly under the most favourable conditions, aud 
when winter begins to cover the rich pasture-land with snow, 
they have to retire from the Alpine regions to tha winter 
grazing-grounds in the outlying hills, the areas in the interior 
valleys, which are not always even sufficient for the local herds 
being by far too cramped to receive them. The consequence is 
that large, and, it is feared, increasing, numbers of auimats have 
fcto be wintered in the lower hilts of the Punjab,which certainly 
bear the traces of a long period of this annual inroad. This evil ; 
can only be alleviated by the creation of forest reserves and i 
their strict closure. 

*** 

The higher hill forests suffer mostly from local herds which 
have been wintered iu the upper valleys. These herds are not 
very extensive, and there is no fear but that the question with 
regard to them will gradually settle itself. By judicious 
management much has already been done in this respect in the 
Bashahr Division and the Bhandal valley in Chamba, and there \ 
Is every reason to believe that in the rest of the country it 1 
will iu time be settled as satisfactorily. In the most western 1 
and most eastern divisions of the Tqnjab, we are threatened by ;1 
an inroad of Gujara. In Hazara tins is due to our mtamanagu* a 
xnent immediately after completion of the Htsara Settlement < 


We allowed the villagers to enter our forests aud graze their 
cattle in our reserves, and the villagers pot requiring their own 
land leased their guzaras to Gujars. These nomads once 
admitted are difficult to get rid of, but during the lost two 
years they have either retired or settled. Iu the Rphahi 
Division the Gujars approach by the Pubbar, The maximum 
number to be allowed into the forests of that valley was two 
years ago fixed at 500 head of buffaloes, but at present soma 
4,000 are said to graze within that valley, They have tried! 
to sweep down into the Nogli and Behra valley as a route to 
new pastures; but luckily a belt of reserves extending fronts 
Hatta to Moral Peak Lies straight across their way of ingress. 
The reservation of these areas is most popular with the people 
of the NogU Behra anil Sutlej valleys. 

V 

The following information has been furnished regarding tha 
area under wheat cultivation, and the probable outturn into 
Native States under the Central ludia Agency, during the year 
1881. The figures are founded on a rough estimate :— u In 
Gwalior, area 1,037,491 acres, outturn 4,407,891 mauiida ; in 
Bhopal, area 1,781,706 acres, outturn 6,585,160 maunda For 
some of the States information is still wanting ; iu Baghel- 
khaud, area 410,161 acres, outturn 1,3:11,432 mauuds; in 
Bhopuwar, area 167,589 acres, outturn 815,435 mauuda; iu 
Chaukhari, area 41,660 acres, outturn 256,573 ltriund *; in 
Goouu, area 21,565 acres, outturn 155,832 inattuds ; and iu 
Bundelkhand, area 184,220 acres, outturn 423,805 mauuds. In¬ 
formation regarding the Western Maiwa States is still wanting. 
From the statistics at present available, the total approxi¬ 
mate area under wheat iu the Central India States is therefore 
3,670,398 acres, and the probable outturn, 13,966,131 inauuds.” 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT CIRENCESTER. 


With two or three young Bengalees amongst us, who have 
returned as successful graduates from the Agricultural College 
at Cirencester, the Lieutenant-Governor should not permit them 
to bury their talent# in a napkin, as ordinary members of the 
Statutory Civil Service. Give them this status by all means, 
hul devote them to the purpose for which they were educated. 
If we were Mr. Finucane, we could hud we think, something 
better for these young gentlemen to do, than the outline grind of 
the Civil cutcherry. Bend them out as Lecturers on * how to 
improve agriculture,' into the Mofussil towns and villages. There 
are but two or three of them we believe at present, while our 
administration is so nerveless that having trained and educated 
them, we are now puzzled what to do with them. Give each 
of them at once, a proper laboratory for the pursuit of agri¬ 
cultural chemistry, in connection with one or either of the great 
centres of our educational efforts, aud set*them to work upon 
qualitative analysis of all the staple products of the province, 
and of its soils. Require them to publish their analyses, and 
an account of their work, not in the official Gazette, but in the 
newspapers, or better in the Indian Agriculturist, the Tea 
Planter*' Gazette, and the Indian Planters' Gazette. Give them 
| respectable salaries to start with, not extravagant, but such 
as well educated and able young native gentlemen and scholars 
might reasonably expect. But above all trust them, and in¬ 
stead of putting them strictly under the Educational department, 
point out to them that their mission is to awaken the bucolic 
tuiud of Bengal, and that what you ask ft that they address 
themselves to the task as earnest workers, adopting their own 
methods, and reporting at intervals with honest candour, exactly 
what they have done and are doing. We have seen two or 
three of these young gentlemen ourselves, and think very 
highly of them, and we are most averse to their being absorbed 
in the ordinary hunpdrum ranks of the Statutory Civil service. 
1£ there is anything in them—and we certainly think there is 
—net them at once to work, 4 as lecturers upon scientific and 
practical agriculture, giving eacti of them a laboratory, as we 
have said, at some great educational centre, where toy might 
perhaps deliver a course of lectures twice a year. But freedm 
to tom to choose their own methods of approach to to mipd 
of the peasantry, ia to first condition of all in ouf own eyes. 
Government cannot lay down. rules for to conduct of such 
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work, for it is of the pioneer order. We have spent a lot of 
xnonoy in the education of these young men, und they are 
beck amongst us, with the ‘ hall mark * of academic success 
upon them. What we want them to do, is to administer a 
shock to the Indiau peasant’s mind, of the same order that our 
peripatetic lecturers gave to the minds of British farmers, forty 
years ago. The Lieutenant-Governor takes a wise interest in the 
new Agricultural Department he is organising. Well, semi 
%hese young men out as light horsemen, to make known every¬ 
where what the Government hopes to accomplish. By 1 heir 
mixing freely with the people, and lecturing, with 1 chemical 
illustrations,* before every audience they can get, they may do 
real work we believe in the mofussil. What does it matter if 
their first elTorts fail ? It will be easy—if these young men are 
what we think they are—to create a good deal of excitement 
and interest in their work, all over the Province. It is better 
that their connection with the Government should be as slight 
as possible, for the sake of giving them perfect freedom of 
method, and seenriug the ear of the people/ To permit them, 
now that we have technically trained them, to be absorbed in 
the ordinary Civil Service, will be another of those mistakes 
we are constantly committing, through want of considering 
what we wish to accomplish by the money we spend. 

We started the Indian Agriculturist ten years ago, for the 
purpose Of making it a sort of centre, or focus, in which the 
public and the Government itself, might find a contem¬ 
poraneous record of all that was being attempted in the way 
of impioved agriculture all over the country. We never had 
any hope of making it an * authority ’ upon Indian agriculture, 
but a Gazette in which every fact of interest connected with 
the ordinary agriculture of the country, and every experiment 
made, in the hope ils improvement might be recorded for 
reference in years to come. There is no journal in India devoted 
to the ordinary agriculture of the country except this one. The 
planters have their Gazettes, very efficiently ^conducted, but 
* planting enterprise’ 1\ch outside th^ scope of general agri¬ 
cultural improvement altogether. We have tried to induce 
the various Governments of the country to co-operate with us, 
in getting up a really valuable paper devoted to the improve¬ 
ment of the ordinary agriculture of the people, but have 
not had very much success as yet. With the adveut of these 
young men from the Agricultural Colleges at home, some¬ 
thing ought to be at last done. 


FORESTRY IN SOUTHERN INDIA,* 


We have received a copy of this hook of 140 pages octavo. 
The author, fromftiis jgng experience of Indian Forests, has a 
right to speak with authority on a subject which can never 
fail to be of interest to the Indian Government. Forestry 
in India has always held a prominent place in the ecouomy of 
Ibe land, it is a subject of bo much importance, that nothing 
Ibat tends to increase our knowledge in this direction should 
be lost sight of. Nearly everyone is alive to the great influence 
exercised by forest trees on the health and well-being of man, and 
the part that vegetation plays in the regulation of the seasons is 
perhaps not the least of its functions. Apart, however, from these 
considerations, it is essentially necessary that our Forest Officers, 
Who come out generally with a training in the Forests of 
Germany, should have a hand-book to guide them in the satis¬ 
factory performance of their duties in Imlia. A book in short 
that will furnish them, with every information as far as possible. 
General Morgan rightly says that the duties required of a 
forest officer are multifarious. 41 To be really useful,” he says, 
“ he should know the language of the people, without which he 

Is useless. In addition to the language, he must know 

the habits and customs of the people ; then arboriculture in all 
its branches ; next engineering and surveying, how to build 
houses and bridges, survey roads and blocks of forests, &c«, 
ran boundaries by a pick-axe trench. . . . Fhysic his people 
irhen ill, treat them with tact, attend to the health of ids 
bullocks and elephants, . . . and keep his own health; 

* ** Forestry in Southern India,” by Major-Genl. H, B. Morgan, 
late Deputy Conservator of Forests Madras. Edited by John Short, M.D. 
M,E.C,r. and S., F. L. 8. etc., Retired Deputy Surgeon-General Madras 
Army. Higginbotham A Co., Madras. 


answer endless letters, and understand accounts.” General 
Morgan has produced an admirable little treatise on Indian 
Forestry, which will not only apply to Southern India, hut we 
think to all parts of India, His remarks ou the management of 
Teak Forests are fraught with singular practical knowledge come 
of long experience. At page 8 he refers to the uu wise policy of 
constant change of appointments in these works: w A Forest 
Officer had no sooner established an understanding with the Col¬ 
lector and got things to work amicably, then there came another 1 
Collector, who had quite different views and ideas, and every 
thing went to ruin. One member of Council was in favour of 
shutting up the Auam&llies, another was not, and so the matter 
went ou until what ought to have been an a dmirable depart¬ 
ment storing up the sources of a large revenue for future years, 
became like a certain other department, not a saving depart¬ 
ment, hut a spending one.” These remarks apply with equal force 
to many other departments of Government, where a constant 
change of staff subverts the labours of the one immediately 
preceding. General Morgan’s remarks (page 29) on the decline 
in the quality of Teak timber obtained from Pegu are worth 
noting. He ascribes the cause to “ girdling." 

The Sandal wood tree (Santalum Alburn) is tr cated of in a 
way that admits of no doubt. This tree is one of the most 
valuable we possess from a pecuniary point of view. It is 
much in demand in the China markets, ami the price varies 
from three to sixanuas a pound. 

The remarks on dry forests are full of instruction. Fires are 
looked upon as being both beneficial and injurious. “ They 
render the jungle less pestiferous, a ml the grass conies up 
earlier, but fires min saplings, and should never be allowed in 
reserved forests.’ 1 lu his general remuiks (page 40), the 
author makes the following trenchant observation : “What 
has already happened in Algeria threatens to occur here, unless 
speedy measures are taken to secure reserves, and save what 
yet remains of existing forests. Fire and cattle are worse even 
tiuiu ryots, and should be excluded. Perhaps when Collectors 
are Conservators, they will be able to use their authority to 
more effeot than the Forest Department has been able to do. 
1 quite agree .... that there is enough for aU.if j it is properly 
conserved, but that is the difficulty. In vain does the Forest 
Department try to save the ryots from themselves, their im¬ 
provident habits too surely destroy the juugles which ought to 
last them for centuries." 

The book contains a list of useful Forest trees, with remarks 
for their proper cultivation and treatment, and concludes with 
the author's two prize essays on fuel plantations; humus and 
the defertilizatiou of forest soils, etc., in India, and forest 
products. 

The work is & practical guide for Forest Officers, and Govern¬ 
ment caunot do better titan place a copy iu the hands of every 
forest officer in the service. 


TEA CULTIVATION IN CHINA. 


It appears that the decrease iu tea exports from Chiua has 
awakened the tea merchants of Foochoo to a sense of their 
situation, and to the danger which threatens their tea 
trade at the present time. Iu view to improving the 

present unsatisfactory condition of things, the tea merchant* 
of Foochoo-—a place well-known as one of the principal ports 
in China for block teas—have addressed a circular letter to 
the various Chinese hongs and dealers, drawing their attention 
to the unsatisfactory condition of the foreign tea trade, which, 
it is pointed out, is due to the deterioration in quality that has 
of late years marked the teas exported from China. It reminds 
them of the serious decline in value in the London market of 
nearly every description of Foochoo t*a, which in many c aw t 
amounts to fifty per cent It goes on to say that during the 
last ten years India has gone on increasing her exports of tea, 
and improving its quality by greater cave in cultivation and ‘ 
manufacture ; and the tea growers of Foochoo are requested to 
evince more care and management with their trees. The 
authors of the circular seem keenly alive to the causes that 
have brought about the present low quality of much of the 
China teas recently exported. As a means of counteracting the 
evils complained of, they call upon alf tea growers to follow the 
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methods that should be adopted to secure a crop which will 
be good in quality, and fetch a good return in the Lon don 
market The method recommended is that tall tree* should 
be primed annually and ml need to low stature, and that fl to 10 
per cent of the old trees should be cut awny annually, and these 
replaced by new ones. They should be well manured ; and, 
in picking the leaves, a distinction should be made between the 
old and the young, “ Bean calce " is recommended as a good 
manure ; but before manuring, the old earth should be removed 
and replaced by new earth. By this means, the growers are 
told the color aud taste of the leaves will be perfect. 

With regard to plucking, to which much importance is 
attached,the following instructions (which are remarkable for 
force and clearness) are given ■ 
u The picking of the leaves should be promptly made ac¬ 
cording to the time, and the growers should by no means 
allow the time to pass without picking them. At the present 
moment, tea leaves in the Fuhkira province are usually picked 
after a lapse of three or four days beyond the proper time. 
This practice has an injurious effect, as the leaves cannot stand 
the temperature, hence the finest leaves become coarse. Those 
who wish their trees to produce the finest leaves, will do well 
to pick them according to proper time. This is a matter of 
vital importance. At the time of picking, the leaves should be 
divided into first, second, and middling qualities ; when this is 
done, they should bo placed in separate baskets to prevent their 
mixing up. This practice was in vogue in former times. Jhe 
leaves should bo sieved several times, after which they should 
be divided into first, second, and middling qualities/’ 

That the Chinese are becoming thoroughly alarmed at the 
threatened clanger to their old industry, there cannot be the 
smallest doubt., and the issue of such a circular by the Chinese 
is a proof that the danger is re*l, and further that they seem 
determined to improve matters. Our Indian tea planters will 
do well to look to their laurels. India is marked out by the 
Chinese a» their natural rival in tea, and wo would invite the 
serious attention of tea planters to this matter. The methods 
adopted by the Chinese to secure a good crop may perhaps 
prove useful, and keep before their minds some very useful 
hint* which, perhaps, do not always occur to them at the proper 
time, 

THE JUTE INDUSTRY IN GERMANY. 


Consul General Yogelrr has just issued a most interesting 
and comprehensive report on the jute industry in Germany. 
Much attention is being devoted in that country to extending 
a business which, during the last few years, has developed to 
large proportions. Referring to the plant, he says, *• the prin¬ 
cipal requisite for its cultivation is a moist, warm climate ; 
given such a climate, it will thrive almost equally well in the 
low lands and on the plateau.” Of course, there being uo 
plateau land in Bengal, which has been successfully cultivated 
with jute, we have no means of ascertaining the correctness of 
the opinion, but there are certain other conditions necessary for 
the growth of the plant. Although it luxuriates in a hot damp 
climate, there should not be too much rain, especially in the 
early part of the season ; in exceptionally dry seasons we 
frequently find crops standing through the cold season which 
the cultivator did not regard as worth cut Jpg. It is almost 
unprofitable to cultivate jute upon la ten to and open gravelly 
soil, but It will thrive upon a loamy soil or rioh elay mad 
sand. The finer qualities are produced upon the higher lands, 
known to the ryot as adjoining their homesteads upon 
which the au* paddy, pulses aud tobacco are planted in rotation. 
The coarser qualities am grown principally upon chur* or mud 
banks and small islands on rivers, The soil is prepared at 
different tirnes according to the position of the land i if it is 
’iofMying and there is apprehension of early flooding, it must 
be ploughed earlier than higher lands, The more clay in the 
land, the oftener it is ploughed before sowing. In the former 
case the land is prepared in November and December, and 
in the latter ip February awl March. The soil is ploughed 
from four to six fees, the clods are reduced to powder, aid 
at the final ploughing, the weeds are collected, dried, and 
burned. The sowings commence according to the position of 
the soil about the middle of March and extend to theendof 


June. General Vogeler says :— u 'rite amount of seed required 
is from 20 to 30lha. to the acre. Cutting commences from 12 
to 15 weeks after sowing. The plant reaches a height of 10 or 
12 feet. The average yield «f fibre ifl 2,0OOlbs. per acre.” The 
seed is* seldom purchased, Tim cultivators allow a number of 
plants in a corner of the field to ripen into seed, anti these fire 
used the following year. In the matter of outturn, however, 
it is difficult to make an assertion authoritatively, or with any 
degree of aeeuiaoy. As the crop h entirely dependent upon the 
season, it varies considerably ; wnuetfkuea the yield of fibre per 
bigah is 5 msimds, at others it rises to 10 or 12 mauuds, while 
in some parts of the country the average crop is 1 to 2 or 
3 maunda. The plant is cut when blossoms appear on it, and 
past season when the fruits appear, in the former stage the 
.fibre is a little weaker than the other, but it is finer and has a 
gloss which recommends it to the purchaser. The fibre is 
separated from the stalk by a process which is known as retting. 
In this connexion M. Vogeler says Flowing water is 
preferable because it bleaches the fibre, making it almost 
perfectly white, but the process of separation is quicker in 
standing water.” Here his information is at fault. It is true 
in some districts bundles of jute stem* are submerged in rivers 
dose to the bank, but there is some danger attending this 
process. The river is at this season of the year very high, and 
the current strong ; if the palings with which the bundles are 
secured to the earth are removed, the entire quantity will be 
washed away. It is therefore a common practice to steep 
them in tanks and stagnant pools, ami place weights ou them 
to make them sink below the surface of the water. “ The 
period of retting,” says an Indian writer, " depends upon the 
nature of the water, the kind of fibre, and condition of the 
atmosphere. It varies from two to twenty-five days. The 
operator has therefore to visit the tank daily, and ascertain, by 
means of his nail, if the fibre has begun to separate from the 
stem. This period must not bo exceeded, otherwise the fibre 
becomes rotten and almost useless for commercial purposes.” 
The following interesting account of the way in which the fibre 
is separated from the stalk is taken from Hoyle's Fibrous 
Plant*. The operator having taken his stand in the water 
up to the waist begins u to remove small portions of the bark 
from the ends next the roots, and grasping them together, he 
strips off the whole with a little management from end to end 
without breaking either stem or fibre. Having brought a 
certain quantity iufco this half-prepared state, he next proceeds 
to wash off ; this is done by taking a large handful, swinging 
it round his head, he dashes it rapidly against the surface of the 
water and draws it towards him, so as to wash off the im¬ 
purities ; then, with a dexterous throw, he spreads it out ou 
the surface of the water aud carefully picks off all remaining 
black spots. It is now wrung out so as to remove «b much water 
as is possible, and then hung up on lines prepared on the Spot, 
to dry in the sun.” It must not, however, be supposed that 
as a rule the bundles are stacked in water immediately after 
being cut. In some parts of the country they are allowed to 
remain where they are cut for the leaves to decay, as the latter 
are supposed to discolour the fibre in the retting process. 
However this may be, it is supposed that the fibre is beuefitted 
in this process, since it is fouud to separate more easily from the 
stems and runs no risk of rutting by over-maceration. The 
Consul-General is a little unfortunate in the figures he 

quote*. He say*—“ The export from Calcutta.now 

amounts to 8,000,000 cwts. per year. Abou^me-tenth of thin 
amount is imported ir to Germany.” Now referring to the 
annual statement of trade.and navigation for 1881-82, we find 
that the total amount exported amounted to 7,510,314 cwts., of 
which Germany absorbed 33,804 cwts. only. This is tbs 
smallest quantity taken by any country in the world with a 
rising industry. Even Egypt ’♦consumes almost a thousand 
owts. moi'«s than Germany. As a matter of course, the United 
Kingdom take the lead with 5,087,534 cwts*, then comes the 
United States with I,<*£1,014 cwU, ifext France, 141,181 cwts., 
Austria 105,540 cwt»„ Italy 82,308 <-’\ytA The process employed 
to manufacture jute products is similar to that employed in the 
manufacture of lipeh and cotton goods, but productive of less 
duet, and henco U less fmenUl to the health of the work¬ 
men, The process of bleaching jute has not yet reached that 
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point of perfection at which it may be performed without 
lessening the strength of the fabric, A great many fabric* 
nre already being made out of jute. Ip addition to Carpet* and 
table covers, a new material called “ jute velvet,” adapted for 
furniture coverings, curtains, and wall hanging*, is rapidly 
coming into popular favour. The body of the velvet consists of 
cotton, and the pile in made of jute, This pile is produced like 
other velvet piles, and by a simple process designs can be 
pressed into it according to the nature of the use for which it is 
intended. This jute velvet ia very durable, and not liable to be 
injured by moths. 

lu Germany the jute industry is about sixteen years old. 
The first factory wan established at VeoheLde, near Brunswick, 
in the year 1868 ; since then others have sprung up in Hanover, 
Oldenburg, Bremen, Ohm, Meissen, Potsdam, and lately in 
Berlin. It is estimated that at present this industry is repre¬ 
sented in Germany by about 50,000 spindles and 4,000 looms. 

It is claimed that the products of these German jute'factories 
are in no way inferior to those of Scotland. The production of 
German jute mills hist year amounted to about 70, 000,000 lbs., 
which 1s estimated to have supplied about three-fifths of the 
home demand. 


Miscellaneous Items. 

Xm Metropolitan Horse Fair'will take place at Rawul PJudee 
this yfear as usual. 

On account of the Rawul Pindar Assemblage, tlm Lahore Horse 
Fair, which was to have been held on Lhe27bh instant, has been put 
off to the tith proximo. 

Durinu the month of January, 240,515 owts. of wheat, valued at 
Us. 9.13,608, were shipped from purls in Sind. 


According to the latest report, the season has been a favourable 
one for the opium crop in the N,-W,*an4 Oudh h’roviuces, and the 
collection of opium has begun in several districts. 

On the representation of Messrs. Wilson and Darrah, the Govern 
meut of the North-West Provinces and Oudh have pluuod at the 
disposal of the Agricultural Department a sum of Hi. 10,000 tor 
the formation of fuel and fed ler reserve*. 

A coiittJCiiPONDiSNT 1 says ; Miktnvi gnwo, a composite plant 
of South Ameiioa, is an antidote to snake-bites. A tincture u 
made by infusing the leaves. Tim infusion is drunk, uud the hot 
leaves aie applied in the form of a poultice to the bite.” 


The crop and weather report, a* regards the Oudh districts, 
shows that the increasing heat is btiug generally felt. The wind 
is strong from the west, peas are being cut in places, opium 
extracting is iu progress, prices arc steady, supplies abundant, and 
the general hetf|% good. • 

A M xiEOT correspondent telegraphs that the Nauohaude Fair 
was opened by the Duke ot Cmiuaught, and promises to bo a 
great, success. An Immense concourse of people have assembled. 
Cattle and horses and various wans have been brought to the fair 
iu great numbers 


It having been fully demonstrated that it is hopeless iur a 
native plough to compete with any chance of success against a 
mould-board plough, working ior the same time ou au equal area 
of Die same kind of land, the Modi us authorities have deckled to 
open separate competitions for native ploughs only, A stronger 
proof ol the inefficiency oi the native implement could hardly be 
affoided. 

Tux late Bail of Lauderdale's wum was t»chl at lCdioburgh a few 
days ago, The great specialty was some sixty doz us of 1820 
Madeira, bottled ,1844, with the f ol (owing label hi the,cellar book; 
*' This wine went ourto Iu,Jia and China w/th Captain Sh- Thomas 
Maitland. ” There were also six dozen* Madeira of film lone age, 
labelled 41 Brought borne by Sir A. Mail land, Irom Indies, 

iu the frigate.” 

Thk cry now all over Bangalore ie—-* 4 Where are we to get our 
water ii ihe rains hold off? Bmnpangy tank, dry ; Miller’s basin, 
with only a mouth's supply; Ulsur subsidiary reservoir, dry; Ulsur 
tank, barely two months' supply ; Slioolny tank, dry; ami all small¬ 
er goon Us completely parched. Where are wo to ,*ook for the 
precious dement I U some of our energetic members of the Muni 
ulpal Board, instead of wasting public tnouey on diqw-maarleJi and 
police ward*, which arc cevfeaiuiy useful woika in their way, would 
give way r«> the nn»« nigent need of providing wafer to meet 
the impending scarcity, by siukiug oraiuaiy pot walls in likely 
localities, welifdievu that much good oOnld be done. A well of 
titU kind, 50 led deep, costs 25 rupees, so that several hundred of 
these might |>e sunk all over Bangalore, for the sum proposed to be 
spool cm either the new Ward, Be wring Hospital, nr the Ulsur 
DispeusJtry.” 


This season's kheddah operations |p the Uaro Hills have so hr 
been most mocessfal. Between the 7th January and the end of 
last mouth, Mr. Mtnderson and his party had succeeded iu uniting 
Hit wild elephants. Operations ware still proceeding when the 
last report tv-i* received, The relative importance of the ontorprie* 
in the Garo Hills is shown by tbc fact that the recent ex'tnusivu 
op n ations in Do lira Doom only resulted iu the capture of 36 live 
animals. 

An official return of the sales of sandal-wood in Coorg for the 
past five years shows that ldOJfc tons of the wood were sold on au 
average each year at the rate of K*. 343 per ton. The largest 
quantity was sold in 1882-83, whau 192| tons were disposed of, add 
the smallest qn witity was sold in 1883 84, when only 8fi| tons were 
sold. The highest prl <e was also realised In 1882 83, when the 
wood brought Rs, 402 per tori ; the lowest prioe realised Rs. 231 
per ton in the year 1881-82. 

Thk latest reports from the indigo districts in Behar are generally 
favourable. Bowings are now nearly completed, and the plaut i* 
repotted to be looking very Healthy, whilst the late re-sowings are 
also coming on Well. In one or two factories in Mooghyr and 
Chupra the young plaut la said to have suffered from the west winds 
aud irrigation has become necessary. Throughout Lower Bengal 
the plaut is much in want of rain, but, considering the weather, it 
is doing well. 

KxFKRiUBtm are being made, according to the Polytmhnmhi 
Notizblatt, in Baris with a new alloy haviug a white odor, yet 
containing no nickel. It is said to be very strong and imlleabU. 

It is made of copper ami ferro-manganese, the proportions being 
varied acooidhtg to the purpose for which the alloy is to be employ¬ 
ed. An alloy of forty parts of copper and sixty parts of ferro¬ 
manganese with a suitable quantity of some appropriate flux 
produces a metal of such tenacity that it surpasses the best steel 
armour plates. 

THr Surat Althbar says that tin* Bombay Government has at 
last done justice to fishermen, Who were hitherto unable to obtain 
aud use one-fourth of the quantity of salt necessary for salting fish. 

The result was that a fisherman sold uusalted, aud often putrid 
fish to the people, in consequence of this. Government have 
directed that salt depflts should be opened on the shores of Bn tsar 
and other places inhabited by fishermen, whence salt will be 
supplied them for fish-salting gprposes without any, or at com¬ 
paratively low duty. 

The Blue Mountain Hinge iu New South Wales Is much fre¬ 
quented by feru-lmnters, ^specially in the viei *ifcy of Mount Wilsou 
where the summit of the ridge is largely covered with a dense 
growth of eilcilypti, the mere trunks of which almost obscure the 
horison, aud in the undergrowth it is no exaggeration to say tbit 
thousand* o» tree-ferns, ranging up to 30 Eeat in Height, are visible 
in every direction. It is oil the sou them slopes that the sassafras 
is found, in which mosses aud orchids luxuriat^aud festus or lianas 
liaug from the topmost branches. 

Tux serious losses that Queensland pastoralists have ex¬ 
perienced from the severe drought of the last 18 mouths were 
illustrated in the half-yearly report of t »e Squatting Invest¬ 
ment Company, submitted t> the shareholders last month. Al¬ 
though the Company went extensively into tauk slaking irn- 
mediately after purchasing their property, it was too late, and for 
IS months thorn h is uot been hu flic taut rdu to put any water in 
the tanks. The Company has lost over 100,000 sheep iu 18 
mouths, although its property is said to be one of the finest stations 
in Australia. 

Beh ants the unusual pressure caused by the campatHiwul 
Tindee, the Sindh, Punjab, aud Delhi line will have au extra 
strain on its truffle owing to the Hurd war Fair, which is expected 
to be on a very large scam, owing to the Boomh which reoure every 
six years. The fair does not comiao ioe till the 13th April, hut the 
pilgrims from the Punjih are already pouriug into Hurdwar, The 
Bast ludiun and Rtjpootaua lines will alio have to ruu special* to 
meet the extra traffic for Saharuupare. It is hoped that the branch 
Una from the latter station to Hurdwar will be rea ly for traffic by 
the end of the mouth, 

Lansana, called the planters' curse iu Coorg, does not appear 
to be so black as it is fainted It U rt-mirked of this plant that 
Its growth In Coer4 i* very vigorous, aud the spread of lautaua in 
the Attur Forest close to Fraserpett is said to be truly wonderful g 
and may be expected in time to improve the character of this I 
forest ; while iu and about Morcara the growth of young forest trees ^ 
under the shelter'of tile tan tana is most marked. As present, 
Vuueftirct, the spread of the lautaua has its vulu« by making the 
forest impenetrable, and loads Lu th-shops that it may enrich the 
soil nf ahindoned estates which may bo overgrown with it. 

The enquiry instituted by the Department of Ha venue, .Settle¬ 
ment, aud Agriculture, last month, regarding the alleged loll umuHAsC 
ot Ui« Jili-ytinina Indie i (Dad »p or [nduu enr.il tree), in producing 
leaf .IiWiihc win 'i planted I n- shade among uotfun trees has, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. VV. Wilson, the I).rector' of fch'j Department, elicited 
replies from several gentlemen wsilqndili.il by their practical 
kuuwledge bo«pvak with authority on mo subject, to the. effect 
tiia' them has not been oh served in ion them India any connection 
between tlm presence of lC«ytTmua trees uud the production of leaf 
disease, hut tint- on the contrary the effect of planting fSryfchmia 
lias been distinctly beneficial, not Hurtful, to the coffee traes which 
it ta planted to shade, The'replles given are in complete accov 
vn the point, 
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An attempt is about to be ftiede intheN.W, Provinces to se¬ 
cure protection for the cattle in time o! scarcity, and to beuvfit 
agriculture generally by organising, through Government agency, 
fuel and fodder reserves, A scheme has been prepared aim sub¬ 
mitted to Government by Mr. Wilson and Mr* Darrab, on the 
receipt of which the Local Government placed a grant of 
Its, 10,000 at the disposal of the Agricultural Department for the 
formation of fuel reserves in the Alignur district. Sui able plots 
in the district have already been selected, marked out and survey¬ 
ed, aud an application will soon be made to Government for their 
utilisation, 

J North Borneo bids fair in thofutnre to rival Singapore In the 
timber trade. At present the barque Mie* is loading a cargo there 
for cue of the Australian ports, and i his is the second large ship¬ 
ment to the Colonies, a former one having boon made by steamer. 
The wood shipped is something similar to our so ray ah, and it is 
expected that a large trade with Australia will in time spring up. 
It appears that in all couutrle* a soft easily worked wood is the 
most useful, but there are, besides, many line kinds of hard timber 
iu the North Borneo forests, some oC which cannot be excellent in 
any part of the world. 

The following extraordinary statement is from the tflocirkian 
of the 7th February M A new process was recently tried iu 
America for sugar refitting, in which the principal agent employed 
is cleolHoiby. The cost is -aid to be not more than ft*. 4d. per ton, 
and the result a hard sqgar of Almost absolute purity without any 
syrup whatever." As the cost of refiuiug under the present ro- 
melting processes varies from £3 to £5 per ton, the above alleged 
discovery would be a startling one if it were true; possibly the cost 
of electrical refining should be given as 3s. 4d. per cat., and not per 
ton. Sugar refining at a cost of 2d. per cwt. appears far too good 
to be true. 

Sim Samuel Baker recommended a new product when he called 
at < olonibo. lie said to the representative of the Ceylon Observer : 
11 When 1 was in Japan about two years ago, I sent to my relatives 
at Nnwara Eliya (Ceylon) a large quantity of the seed of the lacquer 
plant, and Mrs, Baker told me she has got a lot of young plants 
from the seede. It struck me that this might bo a new product 
worth growing. 1 am sure Mis, Baker would bo very happy to 
give any information on the subject. I was the first to introduce it 
into England. I have got large quantities in my garden. It 
should grow beautifully on the hiUttiere, muob bettor than it grows 
in England. It is a very valuable plant; in Japan it is considered 
of great value." 

The Dhuruinsey Mill, Bombay, has at last been closed for waut 
of fuuds. This mill stands third in the world, and la the largest 
iu the whole of India. The cloth It manufactures Is oonsidered 
good ; bub it seems to have seen the light under an evil star, for 
all who have ever been connected with it have been ruined, 
Since the time of Dhuruinsey Pooujabhoy it was a white elephant 
iu the hands of the Pandays, The shares, originally worth 
Us. 2,000, arc now unsaleable at Ks. 160. By the closing of the 
mills about twelve thousand workmen have b on thrown out of 
employment. We understand that the two chief c>editors of Lh« 
mill, Messers. Uoculdas Madhowjee aud. Kesowjee Jadowjoe, have 
some dispute with the agents, who have no funds iu hand for the 
working of the mills. 


Wk hear that tho Kuioaou Iron Winks Company is extinct, 
ttumc id our readers will remember that thU Company wa* first 
established in IS(>0, with capital largely supplied by persons con¬ 
nected with Ku union ami the vicinity, aud that at tho time great 
expectation* wire entertained of large profits from iron-working, 
Thu capital was much loo small, aud was soon spent, aud the work* 
were suspended for many ycata, The shareholders, after many in- 
effectual attempts to raise fresh capital and to establish claims 
upon the Government for reimbursement of money Invested, have 
at hist agreed to accept an offer by the Secretary of State to take 
over ail the works, upon payment to the Company of about 
lie. 37,000, in full satisfaction of all claims. Tills sum will be 
distributed pro rata among the shareholders, 

Merhuh. Gill, Deane A Co., of Guntur, write We bad a 
good crop botii as to quantity and quality aud good prioss, but the 
encouragement given by some buyers to adulteration, and upon 
which subject we have continually reported, slope our, circular of 
14th November 1884, baa culminated inanoh a state of affairs that 
should give those who are responsible for it, very go d reason to 
►member this season as a warning in future. What little publicity 
e have afforded to those malpractices appears to have been un- 
ceded but we oan add now that if the same buyers receive suv 
resh help from Madras, Guutur business had bettor bs abandoned. 
We have done what we oau to remedy the evil by attempts at joint 
action locally, but when the time came, those who joined us had 
not the courage to maintain their promises," 

A o&Bioua cattle-disease has made its appearance iu the You 
Imp district In the colony of Victoria. An Australian paper 
says i—** Mr. Kendall, veteriuary surgeon, has furnished a i sport 
to the Government on the cattle-disease iu the You Yauga district* 
The report states that- during the past four years, since the disease 
broke out, 700 or 860 cattle altogether have died of it, lu the 
digestive organs of the dead .animals coneiderabic quantities of 
rabbit-bones were found, which Mr. Kendall has no lieaUutkmiu 
pronouncing form anthrax or blood-poiscmlng. The predisposing 
cause of. this la the biulquality of the water,. and the rant that the 
alkalis which the water contains give animals a depraved taste for 
chewing animals’ bones, The blood of the auUaaU was bbaerr ed to 
ocnteln baoUlli not la large numbers, and bacteria were discovered 
to toe *ater that toe animals SSSkr 


A meeting of the members of the Bombay Miltowners* Associa¬ 
tion hud others interested in the mill Industry was held last week, 
to cousider■ the advisability of closing the mills two days in the 
week, iu vi.nv of the present depressed state of the market. Mr, 
Juhaugeer Lionmuqoe moved a formal proposition to this effect, and 
it was seconded by the chairman, Mr, UUishavr M. Petit, who 
observed that a reduction in the production of yam and piece-goods 
would tend to an iuuroasc in the price, Mr, George Cotton said 
that he, having carefully considered the question iu conjunction 
with his co-directors, had arrived at tho conclusion that the pro- 
posal before them, if carried out, w .uld effect an increase iu the 
cost of production, and would make tho small margin of profit 
which they uow obtained, smaller still. After a good deal of 
desultory conversation, tho origin** proposition was withdrawn in 
favour of one moved by Mr. t'otton, to the eff-ct that it would be 
to the advantage of tho indnstiy if the mills were closed one day in 
sevau, exclusive of holidays, from the 1st of April to the end of the 
year. The proposition, haviug been seconded by Mr. Pearson, was 
carried unanimously. 


Selections. 


ENSILAGE. 

Mr. David M’Qitbkn, Wishaw Estate Office, favours us with 
the following 

At first, like many others, and many still, 1 was somewhat 
sceptical about the faat of being able to preserve gross iu asufficienh- 
ly wholesome state for cattle to eat without producing results detri¬ 
mental to their health. But now that I have been thoroughly 
convinced fioin practical experience of tho utility of silage, I am 
anxious to impress upon those engaged in the rearing and feeding 
of cattle the propriety of its adoption, as there caunot bo the 
slightest doubt about its usefulness as an article of food for cattle, 
being both wholesome aud nutritious. 'There is this, furthermore, 
in its favour, and which is a most important point, its adaptability 
to the climate of this country. The grass can be cat and ensiled 
in any kind of weather, no matter whether it bo wet or dry. And 
there is still another very important recommendation—you osn 
produce about four times the weight of ensilage that you oan do 
of the same quality of grass made into bay. 

The tUo from which I obtained my experience was at ono time 
an ioe-honae, but it has not been used as such for many years It 
is built of solid masonry, on the upper edge of a sloping bank, and 
there is an opening in tho upper surface of the ground, which was 
used for passing the blocks of ice through, aud suited admirably for 
depositing tho urass in the same inauuer. The lower openiug, or 
passage, has two doors, an outer aud inner, aud is intended to pre¬ 
vent the ingress of air. The silo was filled at five different times. 
The first, on the 25th of June, was composed of short grass out 
from the bowling green ; tho second, on the 2titli of June, of planta¬ 
tion grass ; the third, on the 3rd of July, of plantation grass also ; 
the fourth, on the 8th of July, of meadow grass j aa^ the fifth, on 
the 17th of July, of half-made hay cut from tlft policy grounds. 
The grass put iu on each occasion was coveted over with plauking, 
and weighted immediately afterwards with about 20 lbs. to tho 
squaro foot, aud ou tho 5th of August the weight was increased to 
86 lbs. per square foot, aud the inner door of the passage ou the 
side of the house hermetically sealed, These grasses, I may state, 
with the exception of the meadow gross, were formerly used almost, 
outlrely as bedding. 

No Balt was used with the grass when put into the silo. The silo 
remained in that condition until it was opeued on tho Ifith of last 
mouth. When the weights aud planking were removed it was 
touud that the ensilage, to tho depth of fi inches on the top, was 
moulded, but even that the Galloway cattle readily partook of, 
although only put into their shed as bedding. Tho quality of the 
ensilage underlying the 0 inches or so of moulded stuff on the top 
isiti splendid condition, and over forty cattle are being fed with a 
quantity of it twice daily, aud one and all of them take It with 
great relish. I may likewise state that park deer have also had a 
trial of it, and although, when they felt the email of it, they 
retreated rapidly, stiU a short time after there was not a vestige of 
it to be seen. 

I have not been able to make any comparative teet of the feeding 
qualities of eueiiage ae against any other kind of feeding for cattle, 
but of this I am convinced, it must bo greatly superior to having 
the gross iu the form, of hay, as It must retain the most of the 
; nutritive juices in the grass that In the process of hay making 
evaporates* • 

l hope to h^ar of seme inexpensive p’tto of silo being ifdopted, 
aud su enable formers to take tho full advantage of the grass grown 
Upon many forms, the making of which into hay our olfmatio 
TA£W my ** impossibility. —JY er<4 Britan 
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FISH AND FISHERIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We have so recently referred at length to the activity and 
usefulness of the United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries, 
that we must be content on this ocoasion to direct attention to 
the appearance of another of the valuable and interesting reports 
Issued by Prof. Bird. 'I he volume before u« extends over 1,200 
pages, and i«, where necessary, illustrated by lithographic plates 
or maps. An aocouut is given of the now schooner*rigged vessel, 
appropriately called the IH$h Hawk t which has been built for the 
special work of the Commission. Its three trips to the inner 
edge of the Gulf Stream slope resulted, we are told, in the dis¬ 
covery of a new and exceedingly rich marine ■ fauna, 11 quite 
excelling anything hitherto encountered by the Fish Commission 

off the Now England coast. The bottom appeared to be nearly 

continuously covered with life, as the dredge and trawl seldom 
oame to the surface without a load of interesting forms, demon- 
sfcratlug 1 that the region was eminently well fitted as a feeding 
ground for fish, of which several edible species were taken by 
the Fith /lawk/* During the year 1881 the "unprecedentedly 
large yleid ” of seventy millions of young shad was obtained, 
which was distributed by the officers of the Commission among the 
various hatcheries and eighteen States of the Union ; this increase 
by more than 100 per cent is regarded as being due not only to 
the favourable fishing season, but also to the lucieAsed efficiency 
Of the methods and apparatus of the Commission. As we turn 
over the pages of this volume, we observe much that wo should 
like to quote or upon which we might expatiate, and we know 
that we should Interest the naturalist as wril as the fishery 
economist; but considerations of space forbid, and we must 
content ourselves with saying that we have here yet another moan* 
men! to the energy of Fro!. Baird, and to the wise action of 
a legislature which is now devoting a sum of no less than 70,0001. 
A yeAr to the work of the Fish Commission. If the things In 
the sea that interest the British naturalist are things with which 
A British Government feels it cau have no concern, is the same 
true of those things that might ne4d a nation such as ours ? 
When some Are celling out that tho slats of our navy threatens 
us with a loss of external supplies of food in case of war, others 
Among us are, it is to be remembersd, feeling at this moment 
the want of a more plentiful supply of more nourishing food. 
It Is for statesmen to decide on the value of considerations whioh 
It is the duty of the naturalist to submit, but the naturalist, 
entitled to have an opinion, watohes with admiration the beneficent 
aotlvity of the officers of the United States.— Athanaum, 


ENAMEL FOR METALS. 


Tnn following is s»id to form a good emmiel for cast iron, 
wrought iron, or steel, and wo are iuformed that it will not crack 
on being subjected to moderate changes of temperature. Wheu 
an opaque enamel is required, let us suppose, as a basis for vitrified 
photographs, about 9 parts of oxide of tin should be added. Take 
About 125 parts (by weighl) of ordinary flint glass fragments, 20 
parts of carbonate of soda, and 12 parts of borucic acid, and 
melt. Pour the fused mass out uii seine cold surface u ol stone or 
metal, and pulverize whoa cooled off. Make a mixture of this 
owder with silicate of soda of CO 15. With this ooat the metal to 
e glazed, and heat in a muffle or other furnace until it is fused. 


MAKING JU PLEASANT FOR THE HORSE. 

Ms. Torreyson, the blacksmith of this city, is noted for lus 
kindness toward animals, lie has just built a road-oart, now on 
„exhibition at his blacksmith shop, which is destined to revolu¬ 
tionize travelling by road,and to materially lighten the labor of that 
noble animat, the horse. The Idea is to occasionally give the horse 
9 chance to ride iu the cart as the driver. The IdeA was first 
suggested to Mr. Torreyson by seeing a turtle move along the road 
rnrrfl‘ifg j <, ‘ shell with him. Tho vehicle made by Mr. Torreyson 
baa four high wheels and the place between them is arched, so that 
the horse is hitched under the waggon between the wheels, hie head 
projecting a little ^eyond the front wheels and hie tall justly barely 
clearing the hind wheels. The driver site just over the horse’s 
neck and the other# iu the waggou face outward on eaoh tide. The 
horse is so fastened that the putting ie distributed over his body, 
and does not all come on his neck and ahoulders. In this position 
he Is greatly protected from the sun and storm, and thereby 
enabled to make long journeys with less fatigue. 

But the principal part of the invention lies in a belly band about 
four feet wide passing under the horse. When you reach the top 
of a long hill, down which the horse would have to go slowiy as he 
held back the load, you simply turn a crank, aud it lifts the horse 
off his foot seven! inches from the ground, and the vehicle then runs 
down the hill oi its own momentum. It ts provided with a steer¬ 
ing apparatus and a brake, that the vehicle may be steered and its 
velooity regulated, 

Several times during tho day the tired horse has a chance to ride, 
ind Is very much rested, Also when the horse attempts to k un 
awa yc wind up tho crank, and he is lifted off the ground per- 

fcotJy b*tplwi,~3?«ws SfVrttft 


GERMAN SUGAR BOUNTIES, 

The fallowing official returns of tie Sugar trade of the German 
Empire are summarised from the Jourrnl des tfafa'Kmti da Suva* 
Ihey put, in a striking tabular form, the rapid and vast increase 
in the production, the miserably small character of the home con* 
sumption, and the progressive decrease in tho Sugar revenue, at a 
time whan it ought to have been increasing by Leaps and bouuds, 
if the Germans were not debarred by mistaken laws from using 
their own Sugar. Instead of that, they are aotually paying 
foreigners to use it, The not Sugar revenue iu 18712 was 
4 ,308,712 on a consumption of 221,798 tons. Iu 1889 4 the 
consumption was 349,671 tons, which, at £9 per ton, the German* 
rate or duty, ought to have yielded a revenue of £3.147.039, 
instead of which the yield was ouly £1,759,863. The difference of 
£1,391,176 represents the increased export bounty, or, in other 
words, the sum paid by the German taxpayers to foreigners to 
induce them to use.Bugar which in a natural state of things would 
have beou used at home. This represents an average export bounty 
of 2s, id. per owt. on the extra quantity exported In the time, a 
rate whioh in the current season of 1884-6 Is expected to reach 
2s, 6d. per owt. Beyond this lo«s to the German taxpayer, the 
Gorman producers of Sugar are understood to have lost £1,000,000 
or £2,000,000 in the present season, in consequenoe of the pro¬ 
duction. artificially stimulated by Government, of a commodity 
which the tax will not allow to be used at home. Further, the 
German oonsump iuu. If Sugar were duty-free, ought far to exceed 
ours, eo that there is a remunerative opening at home for 1,500.000 
tons of Sugar a year, when the ordinary laws of simply and de¬ 
mand are allowed fair play. Instead of this, the German con- 
turners have to pay quite 50 per oent mure for bad Sugar than we 
nay for their owu good Sugar. A more melancholy example of 
blmdueea to the truths of political economy It would be hard to 
find.—P-rodvoe Markets Metfam. 


HOW TO USE WHEATMEAL 


Br A. h. F. 

For many years back doctors and sanitary reformsrs have been 
urging the public to use meal made from the whole wheat instead 
o! so much flue white flour. Their arguments are convincing, their 
reasoning sound, so masouline wisdom whispers to the house¬ 
mother to try wheatmeal porridge* The good woman accedes, buys 
some wheatmeal aud proceeds In the approved fashion just as shs 
would for oatmeal porridge, aud produces—like Tom Hood’s 
schoolmistress—paste. At least, such ts the juvenile oornmuut at 
the breakfast-table— M Ob, mi, I don't like this. 1 ’ l'apa «ay** 
"Nonsense, children; It’s good for you." He does not relish it 
much hiuiself, bat it was his recommendation, and so he must stand 
by it. However, after a few mornings, the novel dish disappears 
from the scene, and wheatmeal pot ridge iu silently, bat none the 
less certainly, pronounced a failure. I speak feelingly, for this has 
been my own experience, and 1 feel sure that it has beau that 
of many others. But those days are past. It is now possible to 
obtain wheatmeal specially prepared for making poiridge and 
gruel. It ie nicer than oatmeal, sweeter and more delicate, and is 
iu summer a less heating article of diet. 

To keep us st ong aud well we need three kinds of food ; food to 
keep us warm, food to build up our bodies and sundry mineral 
matters, such as pho-pliates, to make our bones firm aud hard aud 
nourish our brains, iron to make good blood, aud so on. Now, ail 
these are found iu wheat, A graiu of wheat under the microscope 
is seen to consist of a central white mass which is nearly ail 
starch or heat giving food. This is surrounded hy darker layers 
which contain the gluten or flesh-forrning substance, also the 
phosphorus and iron. And Nature, that wonderful chemist, has 
even enclosed in those little cells a substonoe called crealiu, which 
has the power of partially digesting the starch, To make a fine 
white flower a large portion or these valuable constituents ore left 
out aud carried off in the pollard and bran, with the result that we 
have to make up for the lost nutriment by eating more meat, 
while the fine, starchy flour produces constipation, and even, ac¬ 
cording to some medical men,acts as a fruitful source of the dreaded 
disease, diabetes. 

Frantically, housewives will find there arc two kinds of wheatmeal 
—one produced either by the old process of grinding between two 
circular stones, of which the under one is fixed, while the upper 
one moves ; or ve*y finely-ground by stesl rollers. This is known 
In the trade as wheatmeal flour, and is in appearance like rather 
a dark flour with takes of bran scattered through it. It is suitable 
for baking, and is manufactured hy, I think, all the Melbourne 
mills. I may mention Messrs* Swallow and Ariel! and Messrs., 
Gillespie end Go., as to makers whose meal I have often used and 
always found satisfactory* For bread and scones nothing can be 
nicer, and a handful added to the flour when you are making a 
meat-pie or any kind of suet-crust, even for roly-poly or apple 
pudding, is generally thought an improvement by those who have 
tried it. 

As porridge, however, it is an utter failure, most difficult to pre¬ 
pare without burning, and, at beet, very unpalatable. I ddnofe 
think any one could ever learn to like it. Vet wheatmeal porridge 
may be a delicious dish, fit for a prince; but before you try to make 
It, ask your gr oer for M granulated wheatmeal/' It is very like 
fine oatmeal, having, indeed, been treated iu a* very similar manner* 
Like oatmeal, it w kiln'dried previous to grinding. This process 
reduoee the amount of moisture, and so far renders the meal mote 
economical' to the consumer, and, besides, makes the wheat crisp, 
W ttat th« MUf ikia, m MM «Mty UfM «t MMw tWM,l» 
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Weather Report. 


[BY TKJ.BGIUPH.) 

SIMLA, Arm 

Deficient report* have been received from Madras, and none 
from west Punjab, The barometer ha* risen, with a few local ex¬ 
ceptions, chiefly in Qasarihagh and Goa. The two low-pressure 
area* still exist, but that over the Gangetic plain is lees marked 
to day. Pressure is highest on the Eastern coast. Northwesterly 
winds prevail north of Bengal and Assam ; South-easterly winds in 
Madras and Vizsgapatam, and variable elsewhere. Fresh winds at 
False Point and Sanger Island, and in Goa light generally. Skies are 
overcast at Darjeeling. It is somewhat cloudy in the Punjab, 
Western districts and the N, W. P. clear ; elsewhere the air is much 
drier. Iu Boh&r, t eutral Provinces, and Chote Nagporo the tem¬ 
perature has fallen; in the Western parts, N.-W.-P., and parts of 
Madras, Cuttack, and Dhubri, It has risen generally. Thnuder 
and dust-storms with rain and hail have occurred in theN.*W. P. 
Rain to-day—at Cuttack and Secunderabad l inch, and APahabad 
and Agra £ inch. * 


Editorial Notes. 

Mr. J. A. Bauer states that he finds quicksilver to be a 
perfect preventive of phylloxera. The quicksilver is finely 
comminuted with a (try clay, so that uo globules of the metal 
can be detected by a magnifying glass ; this is added to the soil 
around the roots of the vine, half an ounce of mercury being 
the proper quantity to be applied to each vine. The cost of 
treating an extensive vineyard by this process would therefore 

be considerable. ^ # 

* 

A contemporary, having been asked whether “ smut ’ 
grows on wheat aud whether placing the seed wheat iu briue 
will prevent the disease, says that are three diseases common to 
wheat which look much alike— Undo caries usually known as 
“ blight,” “ bunt,” or “ brand”—in this disease the interior 
of the grain is tilled with spores of disagreeable odor. Pickling 
is resorted to in order to kill the gems of this variety of fuugus. 
One pound of cupric sulphate (blue vitriol) is allowed to every 
four bushel# of seed, dissolved in sufficient water to wet all the 
grain in turning ; Undo segeluia, “ blackhead,” or “ smut ”— 
Grain is converted into a maw of black spores, but these wash 
off before harvest and do not injure the sample j Pucciuia 
gramme , “ mould,’’ or “ mildew it is now placed beyond 
doubt that this is one stage in the life-history of the fungus, of 
ih the “ barberry blight ** (mcidium berbericliw) is another, 
►pears on the leaves of the barberry as the yellow spots 
ix as “ cluster cups,” and the “rust” (trichobans rubigo 
Wa) is another. It is most common in moist seasons and on 
rank crops. All barberry plants should be taken out of hedges, 
etc,, so as to reduce the chance of propagation. Brine is of 
comparatively little value ; at least by practical tost we could 
find H »h cnefit accruing from its use. Sulphate of copper (blue 
flton«P%however, almost a specific. 

The following is the substance of an address delivered by 
Sir J. B. Lawes, on the rotation of crops, at an adjourned 
discussion on the BOthamsted experiment at the Newcastle 
Farmers’ Club meetingLooking at agriculture from the point 


of view of a chemist only, there is nothing more puzzling than 
the fact that a wheat crop, following a crop of clover which 
has been twice mown for hay, may be as large as the wheat 
following the clover fed upon the laud. The hay contained 
sufficient manure ingredieute to grow several crops of wheat, 
while the sheep feeding on the clover returned to the land by far 
the larger amount of these manure ingredients. The two por¬ 
tions of the field must, therefore, be in different degrees of 
fertility. Why, then, should not the crops of wheat also bo 
different ‘l The only possible explanation must be either that 
the season will not permit of a larger crop being grown, or that 
the manure deposited by the sheep had entered into some 
insoluble compounds with the soil, and had not yet assumed that 
active form which could influence growth of the wheat. It is 
quite probable that the nitrogen removed in the clover hay would 
amount to 100 lbs. per acre. We have only to consider what 
would be the effect of applying 000 lbe. nitrate of soda per acta 
to the wheat, to satisfy ourselves how inactive the manure from 
the sheep must be. The object of these remarks is to show 
that in all cases where auimal and vegetable manures are em¬ 
ployed on the land, they entor into various combinations with 
the soil ; some becomiug the food of plants in short periods of 
time, while others only become available after long periods 
have elapsed. It would also appear to be almost oertain that 
while some portion of such manures becomes the food of one 
class of plants, others can only be recovered when a different 
class of plants are grown. In our rotation experiment at 
Rothawsted, twenty-fourjyearn elapsed between the two clover 
crops. Every four years the root crop was manured with 2,000 
lbs. of rape cake, phosphates, potash, and ammonia, and the 
whole of the bulbs aud leaves were carried away, as well 
as the wheat, barley, and beans ; in fact we did every thing in 
our power to get out of the laud the whole of the manure that 
we had put in. Our efforts, however, were not crowned with 
success, aud a clover crop grown at the end of the 21st season, 
with a second clover crop growu eight years afterward*, revealed 
to us what a mass of fertility had accumulated in the soil, 
which neither the wheat, barley, beans, or roots could get 
hold of Eight tons of clover hay per acre was taken off in the 
two years. It is evident that the ingredients taken up by the 
clover could not be food for the other crops, as the wheat after 
the clover was better than the wheat after the fallow where no 
clover was grown, and it is absolutely certain that upon the 
land -which grows wheat, barley, aud roots with a fallow 
instead of clover—the manure ingredients have largely accumu¬ 
lated, and will continue to accumulate until some deep-rooted 
leguminous plant such as red clover, sainfoin, or lucerne, taps 
themiue. That these accumulations are in a Jre&t measure 
due to tho manure used, is quite evident from the fact that 
upon the unmamired land very touch smaller crops were obtain¬ 
ed ; we are not yet, however, ju a position to explain the exact 
nature of the accumulations. We have recently carried our 
analysis of the soil of this field to the depth of nine feet. The 
ingredients, however, which we are in search of—although 
large and of great importance in a crop of clover—are apparent¬ 
ly of too minute a nature for us to detect when spread over 
the area of an acre of land nine feet in. depth and weighing 
about 36 million lbs. Whatever the explanation may be, we 
have the fact that a rotation of crops is an economical process 
for using up the ingredients found in the soil, m well os those 
applied in manures. If, then* we assign to the leguminous 
plants the office of collecting and utilising waste products, we 
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may call the cereal crops the great consumers and wasters of 
nitric acid, as a certain amount of weeds always grows under 
the protection of the corn crops. It is part of the function of a 
root crop to prepare the land for future com crops. The fre¬ 
quent stirring which takes place during summer and autumn 
—when the nitrification of the soil is most active—not only 
furnishes the roots with nitrogen, but a1*o brings into growth 
nod at the same time destroys the weeds. 

V 

Du. If. Zerener is the discoverer of a substance called the 
Antimerulion, which can be used either in a liquid or dry 
state for the protection of wood and other materials from rot, 
mould! uess, fungus, white-auto, &c. The invention has been 
patented in Germany and Austro-Hungary, and the inventor 
received a diploma of honour at Rlsg.iebmg iu 1880, and a 
prize medal at Braunschweig in 1881. dudgiug from the testi¬ 
monials published, the Autiiueruliou seerus to be much appre¬ 
ciated on the Continent and also in Bombay where there is an 
agency for its sale. If it would prevent the destructive ravages 
of white-ants, it would be hailed as a blessing by every house- 
owner and householder iu the East. 

*** 

A home contemporary writing on the subject of Indian and 
American Silver, says that President Cleveland’s inaugural 
address at Washington has been received with general satisfac¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, however, it contained one intimation 
which may possess grave consequences for the Indian Empiie. 
Though the President ouly hinted in a guarded way at a possible 
suspension of the Silver Coinage Act, he is well known to 
entertain very strong opinions as to its necessity. And this, in 
the interests of the United States., is perfectly demonstrable. 
Under the existing Silver Coinage Act the American Govern¬ 
ment is bound to coin nearly five million sterliug pounds of 
silver a year. Thirty-seven millions in silver do liars has now 
actually been struck. Of this only nine millions is iu circula¬ 
tion ; the rest is locked up in the Treasury v unite. In order to 
avoid the natural consequences of this condition of affairs the 
policy of issuing silver certificates was introduced, and twenty 
millions in certificate paper circulates ou a nominal equality 
with gold. The equality is strictly nominal ; in the last few 
years both silver dollars and certificate paper have steadily 
been depreciating. Unless American finance is to fall into 
chaos, this process of depreciation must be arrested, and the 
only way to effect this is by suspending the Silver Coinage 
Act. When this is doue, obviously five millions a year 
of silver must find a market elsewhere. Unless the Indian 
Government declines to keep its Mint open as now, the liberat¬ 
ed silver will uaturally stream iuto India. As India already 
pays twenty millions a year interest and military chargee due 
entirely iu gold, with ati increasing addition to this liability 
owing tq the normal fall in silver, and as flagrant injustice is 
inflicted ou Aiiglo-Iudian remitters to this country, such a 
pL-'jwpect is alarming. It may, however, oblige administrators 
to address themselves to a difficulty which they have shirked 
oil account of its gradual development. Unluckily financiers 
are by no means agreed, and while they wrangle, the disaster 
may occur. It is not impossible, however, that the bimetallism 
of the Btracheys may now secure serious attention, and perhaps 
in the reform of her curreucy India may owe yet another 
benefit to the financial genius of the two brothers, 

V* 

Titk Government of New Zealand are doing their best to 
encourage <le establishment of a beet sugar industry even by 
the offer uf a bonus. Up to the eudof June 1884, an offer 
remained open of j£l,000 for the first 125 tons of sugar manu¬ 
factured from beet. Nothing came of it, and it is now an¬ 
nounced that the Colonial Treasurer will pay out of the Con¬ 
solidated Fund a bonus of one half-penny per pound to the 
person producing the first 1,000 tons of sugar from beet or 
sorghum. A little calculation will show that this is slightly 
more than half the value of the previous offe r. For the first 
fifteen years, howevsr, from January, 1885, fio duty by way of 
excise is to be paid, while the present import duty of one half¬ 
penny per pound continues; and if the import duty is increased, 
the excise duty is always to be one halfpenny less. On the 
otfler hand, if the import duty is reduced or removed, a bonus 


equivalent is to be paid. These terms, it must be admitted, 
while not equal to the former, are still very favourable ; and 
it remains to be seen whether some enterprising capitalists, 
either here or in the Colony, will be prepared, in the present 
unsatisfactory condition of the sugar market, jbo take advantage 
of them. The mu# writer goes on to point out that in con¬ 
tinental beet-growing countries, the industry is ouly rendered 
profitable by the bounty. In Germany eighteen-pence per day 
of eleven hours, together with potatoes, light, and lodging, is all 
that is given to the men working in the sugar factories. This 
is even a long way below West Indian rates. But even with 
this advantage the profit of £li 12s. Gd, per morgen—six-tenths 
of an English aero on the beet, divided over the whole area of 
cultivation, gives only au average all over of 37s 6if per morgen, 
or a sum about equal to the rent paid. At the present time the 
price of sugar is ^4 6 s. 4 <1 per ton under the cost of production, 
and when it is remembered that beet sugar must be sold as 
made, that it auffeis heavily from an increase of glucose if 
stored, it will readily be acknowledged that the cultivation of 
beet in New Zealand is likely to be attended with considerable 
risk so long as the continental bounty system exists, 

*** 

A correspondent writing to a contemporary on the value of 
corn fodder says : Farmers in general do not realize the 

value of corn fodder as a winter food for cattle. The manner of 
feeding it has a great deal to do with its value, for when cattle 
are turned into the corn field after the corn is husked, they 
will eat but & little and trample down nearly all of it, and this 
is the true nature of cattle, for even iu good pasture they wiLl 
eat a little iu one spot, aud wa>k ou, eating as they go. This 
will of course play havoc in a corn field, and over half of the 
fodder will be trampled under foot, while if the fodder is 
worked np with a cutter and fed in the stable they will eat 
all of it and seem to relish it, and the extra trouble and 
expeuse of cutting it is amply paid for by both the cheapness of 
the food, aud how nicely tJle animals thrive on it. Prior to 
the winter of 1882 I had been feeding nothing but liny, but 
that winter the price of lmy was so high I thought I would look 
for some cheaper feed and concluded to try com fodder. The 
loft, which is a very largo one, was tilled with the long fodder. 
It was then put down through holes in the loft floor aud fed to 
the cows in their feeding troughs. The holes in the loft floor 
were designed to put hay through, aud were not large enough 
to put the long stalks through easily, and consequently made 
very awkward handling. The cows of course would not eat the 
largest stalks, but would pick off the leaves and tops, aud what 
was left had to be carried out daily, and before spring we had 
au immense pile of stalks outside the barn. For all this was an 
awkward way of feediug, the cost was so much leas than with 
hay, we intended feeding it again the following winter, but hit 
upon a much more convenient method of bundling it. The 
fodder was cut up tine and fed to the cattle in baskets. It made 
a very clean food, easier to handle thau hay, and we were very 
well pleased with it. Our cuttle, 80 in number, had nothing but 
this cut fodder, with a small allowance of grain, all wiuter. 
They ate it up clean and thrived well upon it, coming out iu 
the spring in excellent condition. The next summer, about 
the 1st of J uly, we planted several acres of corn in drills, 
about three feet apart, and rather thick in the drills, our object 
being to have green fodder to feed to the cattle during August 
aud September, when pasture is always dry and scant, and as it 
was unsually Hry that year, the fodder, of which we had a large 
yield, made an excellent substitute to take the place of grass.” 


The Celestial Empire has been a sealed book to the 
world from time immemorial. The jealousy with wbich^ 
presence of a “ barbarian ” among the people of the, Flowery 
Laud is regarded, precludes the idea of its^ever being opened up 
to European enterprise. Now and again, however, a traveller 
more daring than his brethren, ignoring hie personal safety, 
has managed to penetrate into the distant provinogfi'lrf the 
Empire, and enlightened the world in regard to its natural 
productions, and the habits aud manners of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Hosie, of the consular staff in China, has just rendered 
great service in exploring a remote section of the land, aud the 
narrative of his journey through Central Sau-cb’uAn will be 
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read with great pleasure by all cfosspa of readers, especially by 
those who are interested iu the development, of a uew industry. 
The object of Mr, Hoaie’s mission was to make inquiries regard¬ 
ing the nature and economic history of the Insect wax which U 
so extensively used to make candles, though comparatively 
little of it is exported to Europe. The insects which were the 
special object of Mr, Ilosie’s solicitude are produced in the galls 
found in one specie* of trees. After escaping from these 
excrescences, they deposit their corona secretion on the leaves of 
Another, to which they are carried long distances by porters, 
who travel at a rapid pace over mountain and valley and river, 
terrified lest the precious freight, by escaping from their nests, 
should nullify the entire purpose of what Mr, Biber hits des¬ 
cribed as their headlong flights. The first coating of the wax on 
the boughs and twigs lias been compared to a layer of quinine. 
This deposit gets thicker and thicker, until after from ninety to 
a hundred days the wax has attained a thickness of about a 
quarter of an inch, the period varying according to the region 
in which the operation goes on, mid the character of the 
season. Then, the insects having exhausted them selves, the 
branches are lopped off, and ua much of the incrustation as 
possible removed by hand. This is placed in an iron pot, with 
water, and the wax rising to the surface at melting point, is 
skimmed off and placed in round moulds, whence it emerges na 
the white wax of commerce. A second quality is obtained by 
boiling the twigs, and a third by placing the residuum ot dead j 
insects in a bag, and squeezing them until they have given tip 
the last drop of their precious fluid. Finally, as a Chinaman is 
the thriftest of the human race, the crushed pulp is used to feed 
the pigs, which fatten into that mellow-flavoured pork So dearly 
prized by the Sinetie epicure. This wax, which varies greatly 
in price according to the vicissitudes of the seasons and the 
consequent mishaps of the inseift-farmers, is so hard that, while 
tallow melts at ninety-five degrees, one hundred and sixty can 
be reached before the cerous excretion which Mr. Hosie was 
sent to study shows any symptoms of giving way. Hence, in 
Clieungk’ing, a portion of it is mixed with ordinary tallow, to 
give the latter a firm consistency, and the candles of this alloy 
are dipped in melted white wax, which imparts to them a 
harder sheathing, and prevents the “ dips ” from ° guttering/* 
or running over when they are lighted. It is, therefore, clear 
that it is a product of which a great deal more ought to be 
made, and now that the Kew authorities have the subject in 
hand, with specimens of the different trees on which the 
insects live, it is to be hoped that they may be duly introduced 
here and in Australia, where they may reach greater perfection 
than in their native land. 

*#* 

Dr. H. P. Carmel, Superintendent of the Illinois State 
Central Hospital for the Insane, at Jacksonville, Illinois, in his 
official report of the management of the institution, includes 
the following iu regard to the feeding of ensilage to the cows 
kept to supply the institution with milk. In the first year’s 
experiment we were not as successful in preserving the ensilage 
as we have since been, by reason of moisture passing through 
the brick walls. On opening our first pit we found about six 
inches on top mouldy. We lined up the walls with boards, 
and have since put about a foot of straw on top of the ensilage 
before covering with plank, and our success in preserving the 
fodder has, siuce the first year, been nearly perfect ; we had 
ensilage enough, both last winter and the winter before, to 
feed our cows for about three months. Commencing about the 
middle Of December we fed from forty to fifty pounds per day, 
or rather twenty or twenty-five pounds twice a day, with 
two quarts of bran and one quart of cornmeal ; the cows ala it 
well and were even greedy for iu This was fed morning 
and night, and a feed of hay given at noon. Both seasons the 
.Naltle have come out looking fatter ami in better condition in 
he spring than even before. The milk and cream more 
nearly resemble grass milk both in looks and taste. Our cows 
give more milk when fed on ensilage than when fed on hay, 
with the same amount of grain ; as evidence of this, our paws 
fell off five gallons of milk per day in three days after the ensi¬ 
lage was exhausted, and this was not caused by any change of 
tenfperature or severe storms. These, then, are some of the 
conclusions we have come t<f, without, of course, paying enough 


attention to the subject to make them of much scientific value, 
but aome of tlieao may do to put down as facts, That 
from sixteen to eighteen tons of green corn is about the average 
yield of one aero ; that the feeding value of this fodder, eusil* 
ag<»d, is two aiid-a-lialf to three tons to one of hay ; that cattle 
do better and will gain more in weight when fed on hay ; that 
cow* will give more milk, and the cream and butter will be 
more like grass butler when fed on ensilage; that calves do 
exceedingly well when fed oil it. In short, wo believe in 
ensilage, and have put down 100 tons again this season, but we 
have never used anything but corn for this purpose,” 

*** 

The statistician in the Department of Agriculture, America, 
delivered tin able address at the fate Philadelphia meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
before the section of economic science aud statistics. What he 
undertook to show were the following three propositions. And 
it would be well if our administrators would ponder 
over the remarks made by him in this connexion. Ho said : — 
“ The folly of attempting to ‘ feed the nations of the earth/ and 
neglecting the organization of all constructive forces and the 
development of the highest skill in production. 2nd, That every 
! nation must be practically self-supporting, making possibly a 
few exchanges from an occasional surplus for a few luxuries that, 
are unessential 3rd, The consumption of the United States i* 
the main stimulus of its production at the present time, and will 
be in the future. It has been the fashion among publicists and 
legislators to talk boastfully of our ability to transport the raw 
products of agriculture across seas to other continents for the 
food supply of the nations of the world, It is thoughtless talk, 
uttered under (.he inspiration of our emblematic spread-eagle, 
that boastful bird of the nation, aud unworthy of intelligent 
ami thoughtful citizens It is folly, born of ignorance, to talk 
of Hiilttteting large masses of the population pf the world after 
supplying the wants of our own people. 

V 

“ It is true that our production has advanced with wonderful 
strides. While population doubled in twenty-seven years, 
the wheat area doubled in fifteen ; there were four nriffiotH of 
farms in 1880, and but two millions iu 1800. The maize crop 
of one year is equal to the product of four years in Europe. The 
supply of wheat per capita was only 4 88 bushels iu 1849, frfi 
in 1851), 7*4t> in 1869, and 9'2 in 1878. We might produce 20 
bushels per capita, but it would be folly to do it. The area in 
wheat is now 38,500,000 acres, aud 12,000,000 acres are culti¬ 
vated in excess of the wants of the country, the produce of 
which must be sold abroad, mainly in Liverpool, in competition 
with the graiu of Russia, of South America, Australia, and 
of India. It is sent 1,500 miles by land aud 3,500 miles by sea, 
and from California mote than half round the world, to com¬ 
pete with the half-civilized fellahs of Egypt and the slavUli 
ryots of India. It is a competition unworthy of American 
freemen, and utterly unnecessary, being caused by bad calcula¬ 
tion in the distribution of crop areas, for while we export one- 
third of the wheat production, we import one-seventh of all the 
barley consumption, and $100,000,000 worth of sugar at foreign 
valuation, which brings $150,000,000 in our local markets in 
addition to the costs aud profits of refining here. This in - 
equality of production is the result of temporary conditions, 
which, ft is hoped, the good sense and correct judgment of 
farmer* will remedy iu the early future. The pioneer settler is 
far leas a farmer than a speculator. At present he is engaged 
in a land speculation, appropriating acres from an unocenpied 
domain to bequeaLh to posterity, possibly a little reduced in 
productiveness, but certainly largely enhanced in price. Ami 
lie fiuds it convenient to grow wheat year after year, till the 
weeds choke out all growth, with little labor and no culti¬ 
vation, to get the ready cash with which to construct houses 
and barns, build fences, buy ploughs 4 and reapers, and more 
cheap laud. At a later day the pioneer, or his successor, will 
be quite os progressive as the advanced cultivator of the older 
settlements. 

• v • 

** I no not say that we may not produce a surplus of food 
auflieieufc to feed two or three smalt nations of Europe, but that 
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it would b« both impolitic ami uuprefiUble to do it. We have 
both the land and the labor, but prefer to have a wiser dis¬ 
tribution of labor iu production. Doubtless out customers in 
Europe would find it profitable if unequal distribution of 
productive effort should produce n great surplus of cotton, 
wheat, maize, or meat. Not many years have elapsed since 
cotton-growers were compelled to accept $45,000,000 less for a 
crop of four and-a-quartor million bales than they received for 
the preceding crop of three million bales. Young Jonathan 
wishes it to be understood that he is quite too ‘ cute * to 
cultivate a continent exclusively for the benefit of outsiders ; he 
is not yet so philanthropic as to accept meekly all the work, and 
give others all the profits. He is willing to relegate to his 
friends across the large water all the fame and fortune that 
comes from that sort of philanthropy. 

*** 

“ The facts of industry and wealth, iu the history of nations, 
show that accumulation, thrift, national wealtb, do not depend 
on mere numbers, as one might suppose from a careless reading 
of political economy. The old idea that population enhances 
prices is at best a half truth. It is industry rather than 
population that creates wealth. Paupers do not enhance prices, 
nor idiots nor tramps cause a rise of 1 rent.* The increment 
is proportionate, not to numbers, but to productive forces in 
action, degree in skill, persistence in labor. So labor that is 
inharmonious and unequal iu its distribution among the 
industries is unremuuerative. If nearly all workers are in 
agriculture, there may be abundance of food, and but few 
other comforts or appliances of civilization, and little money to 
procure any. Agricultural nations are proverbially poor. In 
India 70 per cent are engaged in agriculture, yet its products 
have been estimated at a value of $8 per capita ; in this 
country 44 per cent are so engaged, and agricultural pro¬ 
duction averages $64 for every man, woman, ami child of the 
population. So it is everywhere iu Europe as well as in less 
favored quarters of the globe. Should we so unequally 
distribute labor as to be compelled to sell grain to buy 
dry goods, there is a bar to the disposal of a large surplus 
iu the fact that few nations can afford to buy, or pay 
for if bought, except to a very limited extent. Fifteen years 
ago, when our export of grain was far less than at present, less 
than three per cent of our wheat surplus went to all other 
countries exclusive of Great Britaiu and her dependencies, 

*#* 

“ Again, while our agricultural surplus is greater thau that of 
any other country on earth, it is insignificant compared with 
the volume of our consumption. We exported in 1883 products 
valued at threo hundred and sixty-two million dollars, and 
the same year find t» pay from this sum two hundred and forty 
millions for food and drink imported, besides large additional 
sums for transportation and commission. Wheu we remember 
that these exports are reckoned in sea-board prices, and that 
farm prices are only half or two-thirds as much, the difference 
between shipments and receipts is narrowed down to a sum 
that is small, if not insignificant, compared with the value of 
tbQ home consumption. After paying for imports of food and 
beverages with exports, it iu found that only i£ or 3 per cent of 
a net surplus of material for subsistence is left, and that is an 
exceptionally large national showing. Other countries balance 
far more nicely th^r little exchange* of food products. Nations 
must be independent iu the matter of subsistence or risk their 
very existence. We cannot depend on Europe for a market 
for our farm products. There must bo such distribution of 
labor here that the fanner can get a fair price for his produc¬ 
tions without hawking them around the world to be eaten up 
by an army of carriers and forwarders. Our cotton is excep' 
tional. We produce nearly two-thirds of all grown iu the world, 
and find it profitable to supply fibre for the spindles of Europe, j 
We consume a third, and shall, ere long, manufacture one-half, 
and should ultimately use two-thirds iu domestic manufacture. 
But in cotton, in food products, and all other exports, the 
exportation is but one-twelfth of the production. 

• ** # • 

“ Relative to the second proposition, that every nation must 
be practically self-supporting, there need be little discussion. 


[ It is it self-evident truth. Otherwise national bankruptcy 
would only be a question of time. But may not a nation be 
dependent on another for food, if an equivalent can be given 
j in other merchandise ? The facts of production and consump- 
j tion show that few nations do, and very few dare, fail to 
produce a nearly full supply of all the essentials of food supply. 

J have the facts as to the principal nations of the world ; there 
is no time here for their presentation, but they substantiate the 
fact that every nation makes a vigorous effort to produce its 
own food supplies. 

There is one apparent exception. Great Britaiu has little laud 
and many people, most of whom are making goods, selling and 
shipping them, steaming over all seas and trading over all lauds, 
filling the small gaps that occur iu the production of civilized 
nations, and furnishing cheap goods to the "half-civilized and 
barbarous jnsople. Only one-eighth of the people in occupations 
are eugaged in farmiug industry, white 57 per cent are in 
industrial occupations. Five hundred years ago nearly all were 
employed in agriculture, and could only feed the people. Now 
12*5 per cent only are so employed, numbering nearly or quite 
as many as at the former period, and yet these few are able to 
produce 60 per cent of the food required for ail the people, if 
one half the area of Great Britain can thus supply six-tenths <4 
the food required by the labor of an eighth of the workers, 
where can tlie continent of America send the raw products of 
its future agriculture for consumption ? 

*** 

" The industrial policy of England lends to concentrate her 
manufactures, to scatter her farms to Africa, Australia, and 
America. She prefers to grow her meat iu Montana and her 
wheat iu Dakota, or in Australia or India. But, as I have said 
iu a recent publication, this exception in more apparent than 
real. English capital owns *landx, herds, flocks in other 
countries, and receives cotton, wool, meat, and grain as 
dividends. If the dividends of English capital in the United 
Slates should he made an offset to our heavy bills for exports 
of products of agriculture to Great Britain, there would he but 
a trifling balance of that trade iu our favor, Great Britain 
has laud enough to feed all its population, if applied to the 
production of food ami cultivated to the height of its productive 
capacity. But Great Britaiu prefers to make cloth aud build 
ships, to establish country seats, practise landscape gardening, 
imd hold game preserves ; to grow mutton in Australia, fence 
in the mountain parks of Colorado and Wyoming for beef 
production, ami establish great granaries in Dakota. Laud i* 
too valuable for agriculture in England : its title-deed is held 
as a primogenitttJ badge of respectability, not to say of nobility. 
Laborers are biddeu to emigrate or starve, and tenant-farmers 
are willing to sacrifice their birth-right and their patrimony 
for a mesa of English pottage or Scotch oatmeal to eke ou 
continued meagre subsistence ou their native soil. The world 
is henceforth England's farm, and her home agriculture must 
be sacrificed to the policy of underselling the manufactings of 
other nations-to the necessity for cheap food and low wages by 
which alone to make that policy practicable. We can produce 
a surplus by neglecting production in other directions, but we 
cannot sell, if produced beyond a limited quantity, and then 
only by accepting the prices that our customers choose to 
give. « 

*** 

u brings me to the third proposition, that our own con¬ 
sumption furmahes the best stimulus to production. In some 
some suggestions ou the industrial economy of the country, 
entitled « Farm and Factory,’I have said that the domestic' 
trade of a country la always Us principal commerce. In this 
country the foreign trade probably represents scarce!v $1 in 
$20 of the grand volume of mercantile transactions. It might 
be less without the slightest Inconvenience ton human being** 
the importer alone excepted. With an area bounded by the 
two great oceans of the globe, and touching the domain of 
everlasting ice on one side aud thU of tropical temperature on 
the other, there is little need to go beyond its boundaries for 
anything. This continental area includes a range of elevation 
occupied in agriculture of 7,000 feet, giving variety of climate 
and production without regard to latitude* North Carolina 
and New Hampshire have a range ut 6,000 feet, and California 
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still greater difference of altitude. North Carolina produces 
rice and wheat, figs and apples, and supply both ice and angav 
for its insidious yet popular potations of peach brandy. The 
productions of the United States range from lichens to lomons, 
and include the fruiteof all zones, from gooseberries to guavas. 
With these resources of soil and sun, of ooal, iron, of gold and 
silver of water for transportation and for power, of mind and 
muacl’e, of skill and genius, how stupid the folly of desuetude, 
how abject the shame of inanity, how injurious the crime of 
idleness. To go thousands of miles for that which we can 
produce from our surplus labor would be burning the candle 
at both ends,, and drifting into the darkness of rational poverty. 
Our population doubled in 27 year* from 1S63. Tt will double 
nirain, it is estimated by Professor Elliott, in 30 years, in 11)10. 
Assuming 36 years and 40 years for subsequent duplications, 
the population will be 400,000,000 in 100 years from the present 
date or nearly one-third of the present population of the world, 
with’ a consuming power, tliero is reason to believe, of nearly 
half the world. This is the field, rather than a foreign one 
which American agriculture is called to fill in production and 
distribution—a field broad enough to satisfy the largest ambi- 
tion Should it require two centuries instend of one to reach 
this’ enormous figure, the field would still bo large enough to 
nearly monopolize the results of American labor. There is 
around for belief that with a growing symmetry in our nidus- 
trial development, with cull lire of brain and deftness of band, 
there will advance, by equal steps, an agriculture replete will, 
skill abundant in yield, varied in production, and remunera¬ 
tive of labor beyond the present dream of the rural dais. 

There are signs of such progress which should attain such friii- 

lion. The rate of advancement wilt depend much upon the 
intelligence find action of the farmer* of America.” 

V 

A New York butter-rnaker gives the following rules for 
butler-making Decide your line of dairying-butter, or 
cheese, or both. Select your cows according to the i me of 
dairying chosen. Test each cow separately, and reject all not 
HuiJd to vour line of dairying, or that fail ... quail y or 
iiuaulity of milk, feed liberally, have pure water always 
accessible, and keep a mixture of equal parts of salt, ashes, and 
sulphur witliiu reach of the cows. Be sore your stables are 

thoroughly ventilated, remove all droppings immediately, and 
freely use absorbents and deodo.isecs-si.ch as sawdust, d.y 
earth, or cut straw, never omitting a liberal use of plaster. Be 
.cnipuldiialy clean in every particular, both in keeping tin 
J,„i in milking and handling milk. l)y aU means avo.d 
exposure of the milk to the hot sun and to foul air. Air and 
vour milk as fast as possible down to at lest 70 degrees, it 
von carry it m.y distance to a factory or creamery. a ie 
if you make it into cheese at home, though you need not 
below HO degrees if made up immediately. When the mi . 
•„ kept over-night to be carried to a factory, Uio temperature 
should be reduced aa low as 00 degree*. It milk is set at home 
for cream, the sooner it can lie set after milking ami the higher 
the temperature the better, as cream rises heat, and almost 
wholly while the temperature ie falling. Never reduce the 
temperature below 40 degrees, as a lower temperature has a 
tendency to chill the product and injure keeping quality, 
1 ** Ixmmds tUe water, rendering its relatively greater 
density leaTinsteml of decrying it- To go 3 degrees below 
aft decrees would have practically the same effect as ratsing tilt 
temperature 5 degrees, and to that extent retard the rising o 
C^m Skim as soon as the cream is all up, or so much of 
I ym, Wish to take from the milk. Keep yonr cream if not 
"ZLl immediately, at a temperature of 64 degree* or Mow, 
U m below 46 degrees. Churn at and. a temperature M 
: hand 64 degrees as experience shows yon s best. 

4* • riditious vary the temperature f..r churning, btop the 
’ hurtling when the butter i* i» grauules about tbe size of wheat 
ernlla Draw off the butter-milk and wash in clean water 
biro gathering the butter, until the water runs clear I one 
washing » brine it is all the better, as brine coagulates the 
cheesy matter, which dissolves, and is then washed out Silt 
to Bait customers* uuiug uouo but reliued «ult m ido ut dairy 


purposes. The beat American salt is as good as any. Fnl up 
in such packages as are demanded by your market. If for iaug 
keeping, pack firkins, set in a cool, sweet place, and keep the 
batter covered with brlue. 


COCA: ITS SOUBCB, CULTURE, Ac. 

A visry interesting lecture was delivered by Dr, Bidie, 
M.B., C.I.E., at Madras on the 28th March last, on the value g 
of the Coca leaf a* ft therapeutical agent., both in surgery and 
medicine. Dr. Bidie Haiti that owing to the medicinal and 
other properties that it has been found to poseess, it is likely to 
become of “very great importance as a commercial product ; and 
he went on to say that the substance known as coca consists of 
the dried leaves of a South American plant, known to botauists 
an Hr//throw/to >i Coca ; and that in Southern Iudia there is ft 
species which somewhat resembles the American one, v>z t K> 
moaOft/ituM, which was formerly called Sothia Tadic*, and is 
common inOuddapah and various other dry districts, where it is 
known as [Jr^culant and Adari ffofwtfui lie said ihftt during the 
famine in Onddapah, the starving people were found to be 
eating considerable quantities of the leaves of a shrub, some of 
which were sent to him for identification. Judging from their 
appearance, the leaves, which were rather dry and fibrous, did 
not aoem likely to afford any nourishment, nor had they any 
special taste or flavour to commend them hh a r*dish or condi¬ 
ment, They were found to belong to u species of the same 
genus as the South Ameiican c-'ca, and he thought that, like it, 
they probably possessed the property of allaying hunger and 
staving olf fatigue. No chemical examination had, so far as he 
knew,Ibeoii made of the loaves of the fiemdam eaten by the 
famine-stricken people, but it was a curious coincidence that 
they should have been so used. Further enquiry may reveal 
that the Madras species contains some active principle allied to, 
or identical with, that of the American plant. 

Botanieally described, the Brythraxyloi t Cora is a native of 
the east of Peru and Bolivia. It belongs to tlw tribe Enjthrox- 
ylsa of tin* order Limce# or fiax family, and its specific 
appellation, co<*a, according to Markham, is supposed to be 
derived from the native name, Moto or me , that is, the tree par 
exed’mrt Dr. Bidie said that it was uow some time since 
the plant was introduced into the Mulras Presidency direct 
from Kew, mul also by Mr. Cum, when h* pawl his last viail 
to the Nilgiris, entrusted with some uew species of cinchona. 
As seen here, and also in its native country, coca is a bushy 
shrub, with numerous smooth leaves of a beautiful golden 
green * colour above, and paler and glaucous ou the under- 
surface, The loaves are lanceolate or somewhat oval in shape, 
and tapering at the base towards the leafstalk* At the upper 
eml they are blunt and emargiuale with, when young, a little 
prickle-like process in the middle of the notch. The charaeter- 
istio marks of the loaf are two arched raised lines ou the back, 
which extend from the base to the apexme on each side of 
tli© midrib—and enclose <i apaco which is somewhat hollow 
and paler in colour than the rest of the surface. The flowers 
are small, on slender drooping stalks, and of n yellowish colour. 
The fruit is a pretty little drupe over one-fourth inch in length, 
of oblong ovoid shape, quite plump when green, but furrowed 
longitudinally when dry. It takes from ft fortnight to three 
weeks to germinate in Madras, and is eyily raised ui pans 
containing a mixture of leaf mould and sand. 

Dr. Bidie said that Coca was cultivated to a very large 
extent in Peru, Bolivia and Columbia, and also iu parts of 
Brazil, the Argentine States, aud other countries of South 
America. It is said by Bentley and Trimen, in their “ Medical 
Plants/’ to thrive best in the moist mild climate, which exists 
nt an elevation of from 2,000 to 5,000 feet abov* sea-level in the 
warm moist valleys of the eastern slopes of the Andes of Peru. 
But the coca plant in the Madras Presidency thrives very 
well at sea-level on the coast, but it* culture would probably 
be found much easier and more successful at higher elevation*, 

say, from 1,500 to 6,000 feet. . _ 

He wont oh to say that the commercial product^ known as 

coca, consists of the dried leaves, which are used m a mwfcioa. 
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tory by the Peruvian Indiana to give comfort and enjoyment, I room, and not in the suu 4 fn 8ome*di*trict* it is said the leaves, 


just as the betel leaf is chewed in India. Its history* he said, 
wan peculiar. From time immemorial the inhabitants of 
con ntrios on the Pacific side of America have used this leaf, 
and, according to Markham, the Peruvians still look upon it 
u with feelings of superstitious veneration/' lu the time of 
the Tneas, the former rulers of tho country, it was employed 
in sun*worship, and also in barter instead of money. After 
the Spanish conquest, some fanatical invaders proposed to 
proscribo its use and stop its culture, on the grounds that it 
fostered ancient superstitions and took away the Indians from 
other work, lu 1509 the second Council of Lima condemned 
its use, because it was “ a useless aud pernicious leaf, and on 
account of the belief, stated to be entertained by the Iudians* 
that the habit of chewing coca gave them strength, which is an 
illusion of the devil." About the siinie time the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment interfered with the cultivation, on Recount of the un* 
healthiness of that valley, in which the u cncatas" or planta¬ 
tions were situated. Subsequently, between 1570 and 1674, 
the Viceroy, Bon Frauciaco Toledo, endeavoured, by various J 
edicts, to regulate the industry, ho as to protect the health j 
of the Indian labourers, and to ensure their being properly paid. 
According to Bentley and Trimen, the total annual produce 
of coca in South America at the present day is probably not 
less than 40,000,000 lbs., which, estimating the value on an 
average at the low price of 1*. per lb., gives a total of .£2,000,000 
sterling. The great virtues ascribed to coca have from time 
to time attracted the attention of travellers, physicians, atul 
chemists, but until quite lately its merits have, in Europe, been 
considered somewhat hypothetical. Now that the value of its 
alkaloid, os a medicinal agent, has been fully established, we 
may expect that further uses for it will be found, and 
that a demand for it will arise throughout the civilised 
world. 

Dr. Bidie gave the following as the mode of culture in South 
AmericaThe coca plaut in Peru is raised from seeds sown 
in a Small nursery, generally protected from the direct rays of 
the sun by a thatched roof or rows of maize. Sowing com¬ 
mences in December and January, when the rains begin. After 
sowing, the seeds require to be regularly watered, and may h- 
expected to come up in from two to three weeks. In the 
following year, when from lA to 2 feet high, they are transplant¬ 
ed to prepared ground in the plantation, generally in terraces, 
where they arc placed in square holes about aToot deep, and 
with the sides supported by stones to keep the soil from falling 
in. Three or four are planted in each hole, and allowed to grow 
up together. In level ground they are planted in furrows 
separated by walls of earth, at the foot of each of which a row 
of plants is placed. The usual distance apart is eighteen inches 
each way ; and yie culture extends up the steep sides of the 
valleys, as high as 8,0(0 feet]where the mean temperature is 6*1 
to 06 Fahr. “ At the end of eighteen months the plants yield 
their first harvest, and continue to yield for upwards of forty 
years/' The plants require to be very carefully weeded, and if 
the rains are favorable, three crops of leaves may be expected 
every year. The produce of an acre is estimated by Weddell at 
about OOOlbs. in a favorable season, but the average is doubtless 
less. The leaves should not be gathered till mature, at which 
time they are bright-green on the upper, yellowish green on the 
under, surface, break off easily when bent, and have an agreeable, 
and somewhat fragrant, smell. They must be collected separately 
and carefully so as net to injure the buds that produce the 
following crop, and to prevent their being toru or bruised, which 
would impair their commercial value. The harvest is greatest 
iu a hot, moist situation, but the best flavoured leaves are said 
to come from plaut* growing in drier parts high upon the sides 
of the hills. 

The green leaves, when picked, are carried in cloths or bag* 
kets to the drying yard, where they are spread out on woollen 
cloths or on floors formed of slate-flags, and dried in the sun. 
Very great care requires to exercised iu the drying process, 
as, if dried too rapidly, they get shrivelled and brittle and 
lose their odour and green colour. On the other hand, if imper¬ 
fectly dried, they get dark in colour and have a disagreeable 
odour and taste when packed. In smalt experiment* iu Madras, 
Dr, Bidie found it better to dry them on a table in au airy 


while yet green, are trodden down with the so as to give 
thorn a d't'icito flavour. Tills may haw the effect of producing 
a mild sort of fermentation iu loaves which have bwu bruised. 
Well cured leaves are uncurled, of fine green o dour on the 
upper surface, and grayish beneath. They have a toivliko odour 
and pleasant taste, and produce a sense of warmth when 
c hewed. 

Badly-cured leaves are dark-coloured, less fragrant, and de¬ 
void of the warm feeling when chewed. When dried, the leaves 
are either stored in houses or packed in sacks of cloth (auto*) 
lined with banana leaves, each of which weighs kbout 20 lb*. 
The size of the packages varies iri different districts from 20 to 
150 lbs. There can be no doubt that the Coca suffers in transitt 
or when long stored in bigs, and that it would be a great im¬ 
provement to pack it in like tin, or lead-lined chesta, of t**a. 
Shuttle worth in the cctw«»<>*/ Jortnwt, Vol. VIII, p. 222, 

says that ** Lit South America particular care ii taken to procure 
the leaves iu as fresh a stale as possible, and iiuii/ writers h ivk 
ascribed the want of effect to the use of old leaves. I have 
no doubt but coca deteriorated by ag*, as will also tea and 
moat medicinal plant* ; but l urn certain that it does not 
become wholly inert if preserved with care, 1 ' Dr. Squibb 
observes that*' coca is well known to be a very sensitive and 
perishable drug and again, “ very much like tea in this and, 
other respects, it should bo packed and transported with the 
same care arid pains in leaded cheats or in some equivalent pack¬ 
age. It is very well known that tea, if managed, transported, 
handled and sold as coca, it would be nearly or quite worthless, 
and therefore ooe*, managed as the great miss of it is, must be 
nearly all of it curnpuiMtivuly worthier.” 

If coca grown in India is ever therefore to take an important 
place in the European market, it must be dried with great care, 
and picked so as to preierve it# virtues, fn .South America 
not less than 8,090,000 of the inhabitants habitually chew the 
leaf, and deem it as much necessary as the people of this country 
consider the betel amt, A*, until within the last few mouth* 
the consumption of con f n* melieinal a 1 1 olh*r pnrp m m h is 
boon small, it is probable tint it will In ti ne before the 
supply grown iu America overtakes the demand for it which has 
sprung up in Europe and elsewhere, owing to the wonderful an¬ 
tes the tic action that the alkaloid made from it exorcises, when 
applied to mucous membrane and other tissues of the body. 
This alkaloid, cocaine, was recently sold iu London at prices 
ranging from 2s. (j/. to 4*. the grain, and when it is men¬ 
tioned that the leaves do not on au average yield more than U‘2 
per cent, it will be obvious that there is abundant room 
in the English market for additional importation of the 
deaf, and good prospects of liberal profits for the grower. It, 

! has also to be repeated that the letf is very perishable. After 
being stored for live mouths iu its native country, it is said to 
lose its flavour, and to become worthless Supplies of the fresh 
article will always therefore be in demaud. 

With regard to the modus of using the coca leaf in Sdbth 
America, Dr. Bidie said that the Peruvian Indians masticate 
the coca in combination with the alkaline ashes of the stalk of 
the quinoa plant (Ohonopodium quiuoatrus.) In other places, 
•pulverised quicklime is used. Ill Brazil the leaves are first 
dried, and then reduced to powder in a wooden mortar along 
with the ashes of a plaut. An Indian usually partakes of 
coca three times a day, .and consumes altogether about three 
ounces of the leaves daily. As it is chewed, it emits a grateful 
fragrance ami promotes the flow of saliva ; and according to 
Markham, its properties are to enable a greater amonnt of 
fatigue to be borne with less-nourishment, and to prevent the 
occurrence of difficulty of respiration in ascending steep 
mountain sides/ It is also sometimes infused like tea, and the 
beverage drunk; ami Mr, Holmes, of the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Museum, he said, Informed him that a nice liqueur 
is prepared from lh.> frank leave* iu Bilivia, A fluid extract, 
prepared in South America from the fresh leaves, has for some 
film- been imported into JSugland. 

As to its prop Tlie* and uses, Dr. Bi lie said that coca has 
long been regarded a* a stimulant of the nervous system and 
a sustaining agent, and Lie poet CowJoy,who lived in the middle 
of the 17th century, put the following words into the mouth 
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of fin Indian Chief whtnF addressing the heal boil goddess 
Venus : — 

" Our Far toe fa Hint his com sent 
Endow'd with leaves ul wondrous neumhmtmfc, 

Who-e juice auccM in, end to the tdonni-uh ta'en 
Long hunger and long labor can *u*tain $ 

From which our faint ami wenry bodies find 
More succour, more they chvir the drooping mind 
Than oau your lincehu v and your Urn# joined. 

The QuAtuita with this provision stor'd 
C»u pass the vast and cloudy -1 nd^s o'er," 

Dr. Mantegazzo of Florence*, who visited Madras a few 
years ago, on a ecienufic expedition, alwaya carried a supply 
of Coca wherever he went. He became acquainted with it 
while lesident in South America, and carefully investigated ita 
piopurtiee. According In him, when taken in excessive doses 
it enuses delirium, hallucinations, and ultimately emigration of 
the brain, fu full doaes it at i mu In tea the heart and respiration, 
and increases flu* temperature of (he bod}". When chewed, an 
Lire natives do, or given in weak infusion, it promotes digestion. 
In larger donen itnUmiilates the nervous system, so that muscu¬ 
lar exertion is easily undertaken. Mantogazzo recommend* its 
use in a variety of diseases. 

In 1870 Sir ft. Chrintisoii, the veteran therapeutist, made 
some experiments with Coca on himself and the students 
attending his class. From these he arrived at tin* conclusion 
that “ the chewing of >ca removes extreme fatigue and pre¬ 
vents it. f lunger and thirst are suspended ; hut. eventually 
appetite and digestion nr* 1 'unaffected. No injury whatever w 
sustained at. the time or Kubsequeiitly in occ.isiomd trials ; Imt 
1 cun say nothing of what may or may not happen if it he used 
habitually. From 60 to 90 grains are sufficient, for one tiial ; 
but some persons either require more, or are constitutionally 
proof against its restorative actihn. U lua no effect on the men¬ 
tal faculties so far as my own observations go, except liberating 
them from the dulness and drowsiness which follow great bodi¬ 
ly fatigue. I do not yet know i!« effect on mental fatigue, 
purely. As to the several functions, it reduces the effect, of 
severe protracted exercise in accelerating the pulse. It increases 
tl'.c* eiiliva, which, however, may be no more than the effect of 
mastication. It does not diminish the perspiration so far as 1 j 
can judge." 

About the same lime that these were obtained by the 
scientific observer in Edinburgh, a Mi. DowdeaweU, who had 
b-en experimenting with Coca in London, declared that the 
results of his investigations were negative. He said : u With¬ 
out asserting that it. is positively inert, it is concluded frmn 
these experiments that its action is so slight as to preclude the 
idea of its having any value, either therapeutically or popular¬ 
ly.” This testimony, being so utterly opposed to the ex¬ 
perience of other competent observers, aud to the fact that 
Coca has been chewed from time immemorial, and is still used 
by millions of people in its native country, can only be ex¬ 
plained by the supposition that Mr. Dowdeuwell did not get the 
genuine article, or it may have been old and inert. 

Dr. Bidie said that quite recently a wull-knowu London firm 
sent him a sample of what they called Coca, in order that he 
might become familiar with the commercial aspect of the drug 
as uow sold at home ; but, on examination, be found that it 
did not contain one leaf of Ery thro#//Ion CSu / But that Coca, 
as already stated by him, was a very perishable article, a fact 
which is sufficient to explain much of the contradictory 
evidence in existence regarding its refreshing and sustaining 
effect. A few years ago a number of meu connected with the 
Toronto Lacrosse Club in Canada, resolved to try the sustaining 
effect of Coca in this game which involves violent bodily 
exertion. At the beginning of every match a dose, ranging 
from 1 to 1$ drs. of the leaves, was served out to each man, 
.which ma cl>*wed gradually dming the game The trial 
extended over nearly a year aiul-a-haif, and the majority of 
the experimenters were “ strongly in favour of Coca—some 
most enthusiastically so—while two or three out of the number 
remained indifferent, having derived no direct or apparent 
advantage from ita use." 

Tins is only what might be expected, as tea, coffee and 
tobacco produce, owing to idiosyncrasy or difference of inaeusi* 


tiveness, very different effects both in quality and degree in 
different individual*. Quite recently J)<v CaudwdJ, of West¬ 
minster Hospital, Loudon, tried on himself the cffVots of large 
doataj of t’ucru Ho first, used the valoid, a fluid extract 
cqnivN.leut to its weight of the leave*), and increased the doses 
gradually from Sdrs. to 2 ozi. The latter dost- prud need gid¬ 
diness and unsteadiness of gut for about ten minutes, and then 
a general sensation of comfort with ftmsidcrabte mental excite¬ 
ment, and ability to read steadily for many hours, and to keep 
awake all night, tie next tro d the alkaloid Cocaine, iucreas* 
big thy amount from half a grain to i) grains. The latter dose 
causal toxic ayioptauM, and produced dilatation of the pupils, 
which lasted for six hours. Ho far as is, known at present, Coca 
ex*uta a double action, being a rurebiul sedative in small doses 
ami u cerebral stimulant m large, But it in unnecessary 
to pursue this aspect of tin* subject further. The fact that 
40,000,000 |fw. of Coca arc consumed nrmu dly by the inlnbi- 
tiintsof South America, is itself suggestive and conclusive ; and 
when to Ibis arc added llie iviulls of independent investigations 
and our nrent knowledge of the nothin of the alkaloid Cocaine, 
we can have no hesitation in nnt'-piing Corn as an article quite 
nw useful to humanity as cither ten or coffee, and destined, ws 
far us present appearances go, to become infinitely more so, 

Dr. Tlidie went on to tuy that the existence of an alkaloid in 
the leaves of the Coca plant was sugg-sled m rally as I8$3, by 
Wftckciiroder and Johnston, and in 18.')"i Dr. ifi. Ca -d.-ko, a 
Herman, succeeded in isolating it, but not being able to satisfy 
himself as to its identity wiLit ZVm*, the alkaloid of tea, he 
provisionally named it 1 Er//t / nv.r,/tin<\" But it was not till 
I860 thyl the physical chancier* of 'he alkaloid were fully 
ascertained, and the honour of their description belong to 
Niemun who called the substance “ Cocaine.” Somewhat later, 
Lessen found in the leaves another base, which ho teimed 
“ Uygrm," and which is volatile and apparently iueit. The 
other chief constituents of Coca ary Ergoain, CowtttnoM and a 
peculiar wax. Cocaine crystallises iu small colourless and 
inodorous prisms, which are slightly soluble in water, more so 
I iu alcohol, and very soluble in ether. It has a strong alkaline 
re-action, a slightly bitter taste, aud produces upon the tongue a 
a temporary but almost complete insensibility at the point of 
contact. 

Au attempt has been made to change the designation of the 
alkaloid to Cuiaiiw, but as Lhat would be at variance with the 
botanical specific name, the alteration seems undesirable. The 
chemical formula for Cocaine is CM 7, H-3-1, No. 4, so that it in 
very nearly allied in its composition to Atropine aud Dylurine. 
The most useful salts of Cocaine are the hydrochlorate, the 
citrate, aud salicylate. At present the hydrochlorate is the 
favourite preparation. It is defined as n wjjite crystalline 
powder of weakly acid re-action, with a soiiewhat bitter taste, 
and producing on the tongue a temporary characteristic insensi¬ 
bility. When heated upon platinum foil, it should leave no 
residue, and it ought to dissolve iu doubla its weight of o dd 
water, and not become coloured iu contact with mineral acids. 
It also dissolves easily iu alcohol. 

Although the local auuwLhetic properties of Cocaine wore 
recognised so long ago as I860, curious to say no practical use 
was, until quite recently, made of the discovery. This was all 
the more remarkable, inasmuch as Dr. 11 ugh ns Bennett, in 
J&74, found, on investigating the action of Cocaine on frogs and 
other animals, that it “ exerted its influou* on the sensory 
nerves, and that the iterve-eudiugs in the skin aud the mucous 
membranes* were rendered incxcitable, apart from any action or 
influence ou the nervous ceutves." The credit of the practical 
application of the anesthetic properties of Cocaine belongs to 
Dr. Rollin', a young physician of Vie mu. lie miggrwted, in the 
course of last year, its application to the eye for producing 
temporary insensibility during operations ou that most sensitive 
organ, ami the momentous value of the discovery was at o ce 
recognized all over Europe and America, 

That since then Cocaine has received an amount of attention 
which allows the high rank it is likely to attain as a therapeuti¬ 
cal agent, Brofwwfor Knapp, who was one of the first to carry 
out experiments aa to tfle effects of Cocaine ou the «ye, found 
that when a 4 per cent eolation is applied, the pupil begins 
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to dilute in from tea to twenty minutes, attain* ite maximum 
in from thirty to forty-five minute*, remains stationary for 
about half-au-liour. and then slowly diminishes. The reduction 
of sensibility begius iu about three minutes after the application 
of the solution, increases from ten to twenty minutes, and is 
over iu about half-an-hour. When applied iu appropriate 
quantity to the eye, it completely obliterates sensation for the 
time being, and renders it absolutely insensible to pain, and it 
neither causes irritation, induces injurious re-action, nor 
• interferes with the vitality of the tissues. 

Hut it is not only in diseases of the eye that Cocaine ia 
useful, as it acta equally on the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
pharynx, larynx, nose, trachea, &c. It also acts quickly through 
wounds or abraded surfaces, but is slowly abtoibed by the skin. 
When injected hypodermically, it acts efficiently as a nervine 
in doses of half a grain. The dose internally of Cocaine in from 
one-half to 2 graius, and, unless iu large doses, it does not 
manifest any toxic action. I)r, Bidie explained that in a popular 
lecture like the present it wan not nedessary, nor would it 
be appropriate, for him to say more as to the medicinal proper¬ 
ties of this new remedy. Although its therapeutical value 
whs discovered only a few months ago, its fame has already 
extended to the utmost bounds of civilisation, and the only 
barriers to its extended use are its scarcity and costliness. 

lie said it was a very curious fact, that about three-fourths 
of the human race consume, as Leveraged or otherwise, live 
different articles, all of which have exactly the same active 
principle, vis., an alkaloid called T/tniac, which received its name 
from having been first discovered in tea. ^TUe substances 
referred to are tea, coffee, mate or Paraguay tea, guarana and 
Kola nut, and ao far aa we know, these are the only plants of 
the whole vegetable kingdom that contain Thaim. But we 
now hope that we have discovered a rival to the Theim group 
in Coca, as it possesses powers that will render it still more 
useful as a beverage. For those wlm have much menial work 
to get through, Coca will prove a stimulating, soothing and 
refreshing Leverage ; and to those having to undergo much 
physical exertion, it will bo found of great value from its hus- 
teining,'recuperative, aud refreshing qualities. 

He said he believed we had found in it the popular beverage 
of the future, that which our teetotal friends Imve been so long 
searching for, eu , uu article that will, iu physiological utility 
and popular estimation, take the place of alcoholic drinks. Tea 
and other substances, of which the active piiuciple is Tlmnfi, 
increase the waste of the body*, especially when the amount 
of food is insufficient, whereas Cocaine has a conservative and 
sustaining influence under similar circumstances. Again, tea 
is sometimes taken to proveut sleep, aud Coca, in full doses, has 
the same effect, ^hile iu moderate d-woi it induces ale-ip, and 
will be found specially useful in insomnia as the result of 
overwork. We have thus, he said, a very useful agent iu this 
substance, and what is now chiefly wanted is the discovery of 
some method of preparing it that will make its use as easy 
as that of tea or coffee, and the resulting preparation as grateful 
and acceptable to the million. 

Mr. Holmes, Curator of the Pharmaceutical Society's 
Museum, wrote to l)r. Bidie : 44 Lt is a useful digestive and 
tonic, aud if the leaf could be dried in the foim of tea, so as to 
be used like coffee, as an after-dinner beverage, and flavoured 
like the finest Chinese tea either by a carefully watched fermen¬ 
tation before drying or by flavouring with Jasmimim sambac, 
rose flowers, Olea fragr&us, Aglaia odorata, or any other 
delicate perfume that would mask the flavour of Coca, it might 
be introduced over here." 

He concluded his lecture by observing that it now only 
remained for the planter aud chemist to devise some mode of 
preparation, that would render tlu« substance acceptable as a 
dietetic beverage in Europe. A fluid extract which is now in 
use to « small extent, apparently retains .ill tile active-propor- 
ties of Ooa ; but it is treated more as a drug than as a 
seductive and comforting luxury, and what wo want is an 
article that will appeal to the palate of the many, just as tea 
and coffee do. Aa further uses are found for Cocaine, its con¬ 
sumption will increase, and if we also had a fceadike Coca, 
the demand for the leaven would be very large. The subject, he 
fcit sure, only needs to be brought to the notice of our 


enterprising plautons to secure thUir attention, and if the 
culture of Coca can be made profitable, the South Indian planter 
will very soon take it up. 

— i ~ t• nf ~r i i -m imi rmn a tsm mmm 

ON TEA. 


A late number of the Home and Colonial Mail contains 
an interesting article, full of useful hints from a practical point 
of view to the tea-planter, contributed by one of their confreres 
Who writes under the nom da plum of “ Artemus." That lie* 
is an authority on the subject whose opinions will be entitled 
to consideration, would appear from the facts that he has had 
many years’ experience a» a planter, and he has been watching 
the market in Lout!on for two consecutive years. The follow¬ 
ing opening paragraph will disarm captious criticism. He 
says :— 

'* The very nature of my communication will, alas ! oompel me 
to tread upon the corns of prejudice in some quarters. This ia, 
however, no ill-omeued message for those who can appreciate largo 
facts. On the coutrary, if the industry Is launched into fresh and 
vigorous life at the sacrifice of those who will not avail themselves 
of the new order of tilings, that price will bo cheap, indeed. Let 
it be remembered, however, that the opinions I merely chronicle 
here are th > growth of the time, and that to abuse the chronicler 
is about as pertfneut os to attempt to stop the progress and results 
of these opinions by the mere repetition of duttoor nnhin.” 

The first point to which he directs I he attention of his readers 
is the 44 poor prices ” from which the planters have had to 
suffer for many years past, and there are practically unlimited, 
number of reasons for this undesirable state of things, each of 
which may be said to be owing to no fault on the planter’s part, 
beyond the other causes for which the planter might be blamed. 
The writer ia of opinion he hi|| been hitherto guided for the 
moat part by the accumulated experience of his former superiors, 
aud the knowledge he has gained in the course of his manage¬ 
ment, and therefore he may be reasonably pardorml for any 
shortcoming in turning out the indifferent tea of which so much 
is heard now-a-days. His knowledge not having been equal 
to the requirements of the case, it is not to bo wondered at that 
he should fail in some measure. The question now is what 
should he do in the future to avoid the shoals and quicksands 
upon which so many have been wrecked. In the first place 
the planter has trusted too much to chance, and therefore his 
success has hinged too much in the happy discovery, by mere 
accident of some particularly 41 good ” method as judged merely 
by the bulk of the outturn, without taking into consideration 
the quality of the article manufacture I. Next when under the 
pressure of turning out unwielder quantities from single estates 
the planter threw aside the Chinese methods of manufactures, 
and with that the experience of centuries and launched out 
upon a new career, with what result is„pateut to the world. In 
regard to machinery we cannot do better than quote the words 
of Artemus." lie says :— 

We adopted machinery aud mechanical dryers, an 1 changed the 
whole system of mauufactura, and for a time have been elated at 
the boasted ** progress." We experienced the great advantages of 
machinery, but we had not counted the cost, as in our subitum 
ignorance we did not reckon with deterioration, which we hail 
carefully opened fcho door to without knowing hew or in wiiAt 
direction. That door fias to be closed. Do not suppose that I am 
blaming any machine, far fiom that. Machines are essential to our 
factories, but we must reorganise our system of manufacture to bring 
about the good mulls we obtained la the old 44 paining " and 
ohuluh days ; and bsfore we reorganise our system we have yet 
to discover the sclentiflc raison d'6*,e for every detail necessary 
to our end In view - the production of perfect tea We 
want no more dallying with science, no nior# spasmodic 
efforts—we waut a scientific reason for the hath that will 
be in us when wo can soy : We can make good tea in nil 
weathers. This grand aim is the only one that will satisfy th* 
natural requirements of the'esee now that these are being ro- 
•*ognf«ed in tho proper quartern Proprietors are sick of exom-a 
cnent had weather Shareholders are asking why bad weather for 
manufacture is allowed to affeofc quality in these scientific days ? — 
and there Is more sense In this question thin iu many asked by 
their class. Provide 1 tb'” 1 weather admits nf pnqv>r!y mature l leaf 
being gathered! that is as far as depeadeuoe upon the weather 
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should be flowed to affect; the question. After that, quality and 
weather should be divorced. With the introduction of ensilage 
and harvest-saving machinery, thla has been brought about in other 
crops ; tea “ manufacture " must be overhauled iu Ita turn, and 
rule-of-thumb replaced by duo attention to rules formulated In 
strict accord with the series of chemical actions, mechanical actions, 
Ac,, involved In the production of good tea. 

Takiug these facts into consideration, the writer very pro¬ 
perly asks the question, what do planters know of the reasons 
of their various processes, and what do they know about the 
chemical cause of the effect they produce 1 In his opinion they 
know nothing ; as instances he cites their view about ferment¬ 
ation which would amuse scientific tnen, and the practice 
hitherto observed of sending the juice flying in the rolling 
process under the impression they were increasing the strength 
of their teas ! The produce of “ perfect tea M depends not 
upon one but upon all the processes involved iu the manufac- 
lure, each of which is a link in a complete chain <of processes 
which science directs to oue end, and which produces as a 
result that state of leaf in which all the elements of good tea 
are to be found. But perhaps as this would h& ion much to 
aim at all at once, the planter should coniine himself to the 
production of good tea,. Here the writer refers to the mani¬ 
pulation in the tea-house, which he defines “ as dependent upon 
a scientifically arranged series of processes, whereby that state 
of ten in which shall be found all the elements of good tea, to 
the full power obtainable from the green leaf ns brought to the 
tea house, is produced.” Th‘o state of the weather being at 
present an important factor he goes minutely into the subject, 
and the following remarks will be found of great practical 
interest M By sending out chemists specially selected for the 
purpose to each important district, with all necessary ap¬ 
pliances for fitting up spec^gl laboratories iu well selected 
factories, we should institute a series of tests and analyses 
carried on daily during the manufacture at each stage for at 
least two seasons. These gentlemen should keep proper 
meteorological records from observations taken at least four 
times iu the 24 hours, and full comparative notes as to the 
effects of the rain-fall, temperature, Ac., Ac., upon the leaf 
brought in, and upon the leaf under process of manufacture at 
each stage. To do this the comparison must be completed with 
daily analyses of tea made and notes upon the hydrometer read¬ 
ings in the tea house, and all other points bearing on the con¬ 
ditions ruling. Theoretically, doubtless, chemists could formu¬ 
late instructions upon the salient points to be kept in view iu 
preparing tea, but where the weather plays such an important 
part »h at present, T doubt whether experimental scientific 
investigation, such as I have briefly hinted at above, is not 
absolutely necessary. Again, the thorough comprehension of 
the present mode of manufacture is necessary to the chemist 
before he can properly realise the present conditions and base 
his advice upon these—which is a very important point to be 
borne in mind, as his advice should aim at utilising as much as 
possible present appliances. Further, without local experience, 
how is he to disoover where wastage occurs, at present, of such 
vital items as the volatile flavouring properties, or of the 
strength-giving tannic acid, and yet to the loss Of this latter 
will in all probability be attributed the deterioration which of 
late years has been so noticeable. The chemists, eventually 
having satisfied themselves that they had mastered the scienti¬ 
fic detail of tea manufacture, should go iuto committee, and 
produce a Guide to Manufacture, explaining therein the cause 
for each process, and the effect to be produced, with such 
suggestions as to overcoming atmospheric disadvantages as may 
be proper. Once people know what has to be provided for or 
provided against, the necessary means will not be Jong wanting. 
The tea-house wen of the future would thus have the chance of 
of learning their business ami of advancing in their profession, 

► , being in possession of a reliable pointer indicating that rood to 
improvement which is so exuaperaliugly closed to them at 
present. Of courao as the climAtic conditions ruling in oue 
province are not identical with those of another, the rules pro¬ 
posed for Assam could not be safely followed at Dehra Doon, 
and me vma. It would therefore be advisable to have such 
experiments tried in various parts of the continent of India 
suited to the varying climates of the provinces, 


Miscellaneous Items 


Tug probable outturn of tho taa crop in Ceylon Is estimated at 
3,500.000 lbs. Many old coffee estates are now entirely under tea. 

Owimi to the water in the tanks «t Bangalore having fallen very 
low, large quantities of fresh water fish are now obtainable in the 
bazaars at uomiual prices. 

Tux Government of India concurs in the opinion expressed by 
the Government of Madras, that satisfactory progress has been 
made by the Madras Agricultural Department. 

Ws understand that Mr. A Dowling, of Chittagong, is publishing 
a small work, entitled “ Tea Notes, which should oontniu much 
profitable reading lor planters and others iuta'aatei iu the tea 
industry, 

Wjs learn that the Kurracheo MuirioipalUy have oaOed upon the 
fishermen to discontinue salting and curing fish in the present 
locality. They are required to carry on their business at a consider¬ 
able distance from the existing site. The fishermen object to this. 
We shall probably soon hear of a pros* utiou, whon the legality 
of the requisition will be tested. 

Quetta is said to be lookiug its prettiest just now. The apricot 
and almond orchards in the valley are in full bloom, and the effect 
of the pinky white clotidlike masses of blossom is very striking 
and pretty. Owing to tho unusual amount of rain—nearly ten 
inches, two-thirds more than thwavtraga annual rainfall already 
this year—the zemindars are looking forward to bumper crops. 

All the tauka At Aden are full to overflowing, thanks to excep¬ 
tionally heavy rains ; so the troops will enj-»y during this hot 
weather an exceptionally liberal supply of water. The rains have 
caused some damage,aa well a-* c uferred a great benefit. At .Shaikh 
Otlnnao, the pUoe lately acquired by the British, five miles inland, 
ft number of houses have collapse !; end some salt.pans, reoently 
opened by au Italian speculator at considerable expense, have been 
destroyed. 


The Rawul Pindee Annual Dorse Fair was brought to a termi¬ 
nation on Thursday evening, the 26th ultimo. The prizes wars 
distributed by his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 
A large number of the Civil and Military officials were present, 
as were also the Maharaja of Puttiaia, and tho Nawab of 
Bahawulpore. The Bauds of the Royal Irish Fusiliers and 2l«t 
Punjab Native Infantry were iu attendance. Owing to the blustery 
and showery state oi the weather, tho usual tent-pegging, Ac,, 
did not take place. The show of horses, although perhaps not so 
numerous as anticipated, has been good as regards quality, and 
numerous remounts have been purchased. 


We like the suggestion that a special inquiry be ordered into 
the working of the Fmest Act generally, and in tin* Thnua dietrjot 
in particular. Surely Government have no objection to this course V 
An independent inquiry will show with what cruel Injustice certain 
provisions of the Act have been applied, how popular interests 
have been trampled, and tho Mings of a people very Jittle removed 
from childhood iu their rough simplicity outraged by the umlerliiige 
of the Department. We have never hoard a more touching protest 
than tho poor Tkauaitus are iu tho habit of making— “ Why don’t 
you kill us uml skiu and bone us ? Everything oho you have 
done ” ! They go about in groups, praying for mercy. We are 
thankful the Bombay Association has taken up thgir ouuse. 


Colonel Money, an authority on tea cultivation, in a letter to a 
Ceylon paper, remarks“ Lookiug at it from au Indian point of 
view, it is sad for India that Ceylon has proved such a good tea-, 
field. B <t though, doubtless, your yield Is very largo per sore, 
and the quality of the tea very good, there is one point not proved 
yet, which Ceylon planters should not shut their eyes to. Iu India 
they give tho plant rest, a holiday for three or four months, less iu 
the plains, more in the hills, and it may be, nay, it is probable, 
this rest is a necessity. In Ceylon you pick more or less all the 
year round. Is this wise? Will the tea-plant staud it* I do 
not say it will nol. Manure may do much to mitigate this evil. 
But the chance of a collapse should not he overlooked, and were 
I a tea-planter in Ceylon to-day, I would, in spite of the climate, 
whioh enabled me to piok all the year round, not do so. Take It all 
in all, during this last year, 1684, I must dVinit that Ceylon has 
in a measure beateu India iu quality.” 

The Bhuudaroea—dealers iu toddy and toddy-spirit—of Bombay 
have forwarded a petition to tho Vioeroy, in whioh they state 
| that In September fast, they presented a petition to Lord Ripon, 
the thou Vioeroy, setting forth the grievances under which they 
had been labouring. Iu rrply they received a telegram from the 
Finance Office, Calcutta, stating that their memorial was still 
tinder consideration, while about a mouth later, they were in 
formed in a letter from tho Revonuo Department of tho Bombay 
Government, that the Government of India had intimated that 
they declined to interiors with the oilier* passed by the local Gov¬ 
ernment on the subject of the taxation and sale of toddy-spirit in 
the town and Island of Bombay. The memorialists draw attention 
to what they think is an inconsistency, and beseech his Bxoollency 
to reconsider their case, because ton thousand families of toddy- 
drawer*, who were Wdty able to Jive from hand to mouth prior 
to the oomlag- in force of the stringent arrangement!, have been 
starving in consequence of their having been deprived of their 
means of subsistence* 
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Selections. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIfCTY 
OF INDIA. 


The ( l rUi> <iry General Meeting teas held on Wednesday, the 85th 
March 1S85 , 

COMMUNICATION!*. 

From Mtaar*. Maoneil k <’<»., enquiring If any preparation 
siiitnblo for removing moea and Holie * from the stums of tea 
hushes- can ha recommended, *a one oE the gardens in their Agency 
Is much affected, and a remedy would be useful. Messrs. Maoneil 
&C'. were informed tlmt a saturated solution of soft soap and 
common salt, applied with a painter’s brush, la used for removing 
moss fr* m fruit trees, and ia also said to destroy eggs of ingots ; 
lime, either dusted on while the trews are wet or applied in the 
form of whitewash, is > Iso used. It would he interesting to note 
the effects of these remedies on ml spider. 

From Mr, J. If Fuller, Director of Agriculture, Central Pro¬ 
vinces, renewing hia application for a Japanese Rice-busker, which 
baa been duly sent to him. 

App lication f om Mr J. C. Reade, Jubbulpore, for Rhea cuttings 
and information regarding cultivation. Supplied. 

From Kooar Jai Naroin Klngli, Pidwsry, forwarding a packet of 
the seed of Afipw doottr, which is, he mentions, grown largely 
toward** Bikaueer, in the place of sugarcane, Thu seed has been 
sown at the Society’s Harden, and a report will be made whan 
the result* can be ascertained. 

From Dr. T. R. Macdonald, forwarding samples for report of 
Jute and Cotton grown by him in the Mymensingh Jail grounds. 
The following report was kindly furnished » y the President : — 

’* I have been asked for my opinion of the foruvoing samples, 
which I have pleasure in etating thus— 

Jute —This is very long, clean, hold fibre, free from ro >t, or 
nearly so, but a little dull in color ; if It. had been hotter »s regards 
the latter, it would have been of more value, whioh to day I con- 
slder to bo Ra. 3 8 to Rs. 3-10 per bazaar maund This 1$ a 
specimen of good growth, which I class as Kureemgunga, a quality 
well know*' iu all our markets. 

** Cation ,—Fair color, good staple, but over ginned ; worth Rs. 16 
to Rs. 17 a bazaar maund It has evidently been too snuoh bowed, 
rendering it more wasty than it would otherwise have been. 

** W, II. CoosweiX.” 
Knumhu Potato Sjmui* 

Only the following reports have as yet come to hand on the 

K otato seed imported last year, and presented to the Society by 
lr. W. Stftlkai tt 

From Mr. F. W. BJeobyndeu. Hurdea Factory, Chumparun, 
who writes that of the 14 lbs. each of the three kinds of potatos 
sent to him for trial, lie planted two Hsb. of each k ml himself sod 
gent the rest to Mr. Oird>eBtomr, the Resident at Kntmaudhu. The 
following are the results he himself obtained : — 


ibe. lbs 

2 Patersou’e Victoria gave ... ... ... 11 

2 Late Rose . ... ... 13 8 

2 Veitoh’s Anhleaf Kidney ... ... 8*8 

”5 33 0 


Mr, BlechyndSb sent some samples of each variety, And the 
potato* are of good siz( and shape, ami have preserved their types. 
Mr. J. Anderson, C. 8 , reports on the p tatos planted in his 

S irden at Hamsoor&h, that they were sown ou 15th November 1834 
i ridges and watered by baud, he soil was poor and heavy with 
clayey sub-soil. T>*ey wr re taken up on 27th February 1883 with 
the following results : -(1) V«itch\s Ash leaf Kidney yield about 
six fold ; (2) Red skinned (lute Rose V) about five fold fine large 
potato | (3) White Round (Paterson's Victoria ?) No crop fcospe.tk 
of ; failure. Mr. Anderson says that he has tried samples ; the 
White Round potato is mealy nud of good flavour, but the others 
are watery. 

White Bekhan Cakhot. 

Burgeon-Major Bonavia, Efcawub, sent a dozen specimens of 
White Belgian Carrot, which ariivod in good order, just in time for 
placing before the mdtvting. He writes us follows: — 

I scud you a sample dozen of White Hetgian Carrot grown here 
from seed obtained from the Lucknow Horticultural Oarden. I 
believe this carrot has a pedigree of accdiiiatlsatl -n in Lucknow of 
something like 10 years. For horses and cattle it is admirable, for 
feeding prisoner* it Is a capital tiling. It cookff like marrow with¬ 
out a truoe of woodiness in it. It is much like aj&rtt cla*& parsnip. 
If this were extensively grown, it would boa fine vegetable for 
many purp< Sue. Mr. Ridley In some of his repoits, If 1 mistake not, 
has stated that this carrot goes into seed quickly, but here on this 
date (23rd March) when all the native red carrots have gone to seed 
long ago, this acclimated white Belgian carrot has not 1 made a 
single sign of seeding throughout the field. I tbiuk it a great 
acquisition, Here wo hav« a still * matteur soil, with some 
kunkur in it. Probal ly this may be the rea*< n why it has done so 
well hero. In Lucknow they have , a loose sandy soil highly 
manured/' 

TU&KR llEAhlNO IN HaZARJLAMI, 

• • 

Mons. Claude J. Dumaine presented a paper ou this subject, 
whioh was transferred to the Journal now in the press, and a vote 
of thanks accorded to Mons. Dumaine, 


Makoqk Cultivation, 

The following ciroular has been addressed by Mr. Maries of 
Dnrbb&ngah to gentlemen interested In the development of mangos 
culture 

“Mr. C. Marios, of Darbhangah Raj, U desirous of formings 
monograph of Indian Mangoes, and as it is impossible to make it 
complete without assistance from all parts of India, be would be 
glad to receive fruit of any kind, good or indifferent, from gentle¬ 
men interested iu mangos culture, and begs to enclose instructions 
for information required. 

Pencil drawings, water or oil paintings, tracings and Leah fruit 
would be greatly esteemed* Paintings or pencil drawings should 
be natural size. 

Instructions fur pencil tracing*, natural size* 

Slice off one side of the mangos to the stone,—place the out side 
ou a sheet of paper and trace, round the edge of the mangos with a 
pencil carefully. 

Write ou the same paper, color, weight, season of ripening, 
flavour, size of *«ed, and natural sized cross seettou, stringy or not, 
name, or names, from where procured, and any other Information 
that may be useful, such as traditions, dec. 

Instruct >on* for striding fresh fruit , 

Select three averaged sized fruit, nearly ripe, from the tree with a 
few well shaped leaves, pack in a smalt basket, in straw or leaves 
sufficient to prevent from shaking and despatch by rail. 

Also note on paper, name, from where procured, peculiarities 
if any, season of ripening, and any other information, such as 
origin of name or any tradition that may bo attached to it, and 
address to 

C. Maries, 
Durbhaugah Raj, 
Durbhangab, T, B Ry. ” 

New Coleus. 

Mr Bartlett exhibited a dozen ptauts of New Coleus out of 100 
plants raised from seed, those sent by him were well-grown plants 
with handsome ancl distinct colours, many beiug new varieties, and 
all very effective and decorative. 

RICHARD BLEOHYNDKN, Junior, 

Deputy Secretary. 


PERMANENT PASTURES. 


At intervals for several years past, “ Laying Down Land in per¬ 
manent pasture ” has been treated of by Mr, Faunae do Liu lie in 
articles published in the Journal of tint Royal Agricultural Society 
of Nngland, some of which have been noticed iu our columus. The 
whole series have since been published In pamphlet form, and the 
contents have elicited from Mr, James fl. Wilson, Raugitikci, New 
Zealand, a lotter to the Rangitikei Advocate and Mannwatu Argus 
whioh we prrsonb, ns under :— 

“ Sir,—You wer« kind enough to publish a short time ago n 
letter from me with a few reniaiks ou grasses, iu which reference 
was made to opinions hold by Mr. F. de Liu no on permanent 
natures, Sinoo then, through the kindness of a friend, I have 
is pamphlet ou Laying Down L(t f <dto Pernumt t Pastures, and 
as the subject is one at great importance to a farming community 
like ours, perhaps you will allow me to make a few remarks on it- 
Mr. Ue Luune was a gentleman who, as he points out, fir*t com¬ 
menced fanning 150 acres for pleasure, ftud then 900 acres more. 
He deteimined to Jay it down in pasture iu preference to arable 
fanning He, too, like nil of us, was dissatisfied with results, and 
determined to find out the cause of failure. His observations and 
experiences are of great value. He begins, speaking of English 
fanners, by Buying that few of them kuow the different grasses, 
and look upon one as being ub good as another, and adds :—* It is 
generally, I might say invariably, alleged, and truly so, that newly 
formed pasturea have been found to deteriorate greatly alter the 
flint two or thico years.' This Is very much the same here. How* 
often does one observe paddocks which have been laid down a few 
years, grow little else then weeds. What are the causes V Fust, 
we have ou clay lauds want of drainage. A retentive subsoil hoi is 
water to »uch an extent as to swell, and leave the adventurous 
rootlets which push their way down to live in winter in stagnaut 
water, with little or no air to breathe. Is it to be wondered at that 
they aio sickly ? What would drainage do? It would allow the 
water to pns# Ibrougt^the subsoil and be earned off gradually, an 
ameliorated condition would set in, air would also have free access, 
and the roots of plants would gam a fresh livelihood by feeding on 
the nourishment con tamed in it. This condition of things is 
scarcely the fame iu England, where the cost of drainage is within 
the moans of most, Hero it is out of the question for some time to 
come, Mr. Do Luutu says i—* The use Of short-lived grasses and 
biennial clovers, coupled with an insufficiency of proper seed, is thu 
main os use of deterioration In new pastures after thcfbst two or 
three years,* He then goes on to give those which In his experi¬ 
ence and from practical test and analysis are the best grasses 
1 Tim five coarse grasses, valuable beyond all others for permanent 
pustules, ere cocks-foot (Dactylls glomerate), meadow fescue 
(Fujtuoa prAtensis),, and Its ally tall, faiotio (Fesluoa elatior), 
timothy (Phlctim pretense), and maadow foxtail (A)opecurus pra- 
tensis). These five grasses should form the bulk of all pastures on 
good soil, either for sheep or cattle. The finer or minor grasses 
etc crested dogatall, bard fescue, rough meadow grass, florin, 
tdiccp’s fescue, and golden eatr graiK. A meadow composed of the 
above would be perfect as regards grasses, assuming that the proper 
p’opoitious were used, and would pioduee food for stock during 
nearly every month of the year, The clovers, which, however, 
should be used in ! much smaller proportions than the 
grasses, are permanent red clever, oow grass, Mayka, 
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•ad white or Do boh clover, Seed* of mil foil or yarrow 
«oght never to be omitted. 1 Again: * The grasses most perni- 
okras to newly-formed pastures are first and principally rir* grass 
in all its varieties, and Yorkshire fog, or, soft, woolly grass/ Now, 
everyone knows that at least three-fourths of our pastures consist 
•f these two latter. Practically speaking, as far as we are concern¬ 
ed, moet of these grasses are out of oar reeob. They have to be im- 
. ported from England, and even then the percentage of seeds germi¬ 
nating is smaU,end the voyage out reduces that percentage so much 
that, until we oan get them locally grown, they are too expensive 
to be thought of. As X pointed out in my formei letter, however, 
ere have two of the principal within our re*oh~e«., cocksfoot and 
timothy. The seeds of crested dogstail and yarrow do not suffer so 
much from the voyage, so a little of these might he included in our 
mixture. The percentage of germinating seeds in foxtail is only 20, 
‘Which on on average is reduced by the voyage to five, so that the 
cost of oue pound of that grass which would grow, assuming tha 
eoab to be one shilling—it is generally more—would be £1. Now 
for the test of analysis. The best authority we have Is Sinclair, 
who was gardener to the Duke of Devonshire. His hook, fforius 
Si am&nensi* WobuTmenaiit was published, X think, at the end of 
last century, but the analysis of the different grasses was oarrled 
out by a man of eminenoe, Sir Humphrey Davy. I will give the 
result of their experiments la the three grasses, cocksfoot, timothy, 

, and rye-grass. Cocksfoot, when cut on April 15, weighed at the rate 
of about 10.2091b. per aore, which afforded about 1,1901b. * of 
nutritive matter. At the time of flowering, the green produce was 
equivalent to 27,905£lb.» which lost iu drying nearly 16,0151b., and 
produced only 1,0891b, of nutritive extract. At the period of 
ripening its seed, a redaction iu weight equal to 1,3611b. per acre, 
had taken place whioh yielded an increase in dry hay at the rate of 
1,4131 b. in nutritive extract—about 3631b, The advantages, 
however, were more thau counter-balanced by a deficiency 
In the quantity of the aftermath. Timothy, grown in a clay loam, 
produced when flowering at the rate 40,3371b. of grass per acre, 
which lost 23,481 |'b., or little more than half its weight, in drying 
and Its nutritive extract in the same period was equivalent to 
about l,595Lb, per aore. At the time of seed-ripening, no change 
worth mentioning had taken plac i Iu the weight of its green 
roduoe, but the loss in drying then only amounted to about 
1,4401b., while the nutritive extract had iucreased to 3,6091b., 
whioh anomaly is of greater importance to the seed grower 
than to the grazier, as the increase Is fully counter balanced 
by the deficiency of the aftermath. Rye grass, growu 
•u a rich, brown loam, at the time of flowering was equiva¬ 
lent to about 7,3271b. of grass, 3,3391b. of bay, and 3051b. 
of nutritive extract per <ore, and the proportional value 
whioh the grass at time of flowering boro to that of time of seed 
ripening was as 11 to life and to the gross of the aftermath as five 
to two. 1 Although these experiments were crude according 
to later ideas, they are sufficient to show how far behind rye grass 
is ;— 

Lb. nutritive mat- Lb. nutritive mat¬ 
ter at time of ter at time of seed 

flowering. ripening. 

Cocksfoot 1,089 ... ... 1,452 

Timothy 1,695 ... ... 3,669 

Rye grass 306 ... ... 277 

Whatever one’s opinion may be of ryegrass, however, there is no 
doubt that under certain conditions, in this country it flourishes iu 
an amazing way on such lands for iustanoe as the Napier plains, or 
in the alluvial fiat* on our coast. From ray own experience 1 am 
inclined to favour cocksfoot on dry bills, aud timothy on wetter lands. 
On some fern hills 1 burnt, I sowed aud harrowed cocksfoot, and 
there is as close a sward as 1 could wiah.although it has been down 
eight years. On a piece of low-lying laud with clay subsoil, I sowed 
12lbs. of timothy nine years ago, and it is better uow than ever it 
was. On another piece of similar land 1 sowed principally ryegrass, 
about six years ago, and the result is most unsatisfactory. On the 
other hand ryegrass, by the u*e of stimulants, may bo made to grow 
more quickly than any other grass, owing to its shallow root. On 
Woodendeao, the late Major Willis used 3owt. per acre of bones, 
and the following year 2owt. o! superphoapate, and although the 
grass was very Inferior before this, when be out it for bay it threw 
an amazing crop—as heavy as any I ever saw, and the pasture is 
still good. The following is Mr. De Laune's opinion of cocksfoot:— 
• Cocksfoot is by far the most valuable of all grasses, because it 
grows on all soils ; it produces the greatest amount of keep ; it is 
the most uutritioua grass, and seems to grow faster and stronger in 
extremes of weather, either wet or dry, than any other gross. 
There is, moreover, hardly any stage of its growth fa which sheep 
do not eat it greedily, and its flower beads appear to me to be 
specially nutritious to all kinds of stock, young or old, in excessive¬ 
ly wot weather.’ Cocksfoot has nomhanoe of seeding us lets thero 
is a great abundance of it aud the stock are running light. It is 
often objected to as It ie said that atook puli it up by the roots, but 
it will be observed that it is not the centre root hut the aide shoots 
which are lyiug on the ground. Cocksfoot Is different from the 
other permanent grasses after being mown, aud its loug 
leaves may be invariably observed whenever It U present in a 
meadow after it has been mown for hay. On this account 
it ie extremely objectionable for lawns. Timothy or 
oats tail commences to grow as early as cocksfoot in the spring, 
and bears feoding off remarkably well, as it seems to ptoduoe 
as heavy a crop in summer after having been fed off in the 
early part of May as it would have done had it not been touched. 
Like oocksfoofe, it is never allowed to seed by stook, and its dower- 
beads are extremely grateful when the eeed is ripe to both old and 
noun* stook. This grass la much objected to by many on account 
of It* apparent coarseness, but as all kinds of stook like it, there is 
no force to this objection. The aftermath of this grots does not 
appear so strong.to growth as that of either foxtail or cocksfoot. 


Crested Dogstail.—* When it abounds In too large a proportion* ft 
does not do to lamb early, as the land will not yield early grass * 
ft will also be found that where stock fatten admirably chiefly on 
this grass about midsummer, they rapidly fall off if left in the 
pasture after the dogstail is ripe. ' Yarrow ie a herb that sheep 
especially like, and however great may be the quantity in a 
meadow, it is rare to sea It In blossom where sheep are. Cattle 
have not such a predilection for it as sheep, but before autumn 
comes it will be found closely eaten.' Of rye-grass, he Says, in a 
paper read at Canterbury (England) before a farmer*’ club r* The 
most important conclusion l have arrived at Is the necessity of 
discontinuing to sow that popular grass, rye-grass, and of getting 
rid of it from our postures. I have never beeu a'»ie to see that is 
has any merits bsyond its early abundance and great capacity for 
bearing fertile seed, My own observation leads me to condemn ft 
absolutely, but, iu condemning it, I am aware that I have opposed 
to me some great modern authorities, amongst whom are Sir J, J3, 
Laws*, in Hertfordshire, and rile Kenneth Mackenzie, in Xtcsstdre.' 
And again, ' It was ouly by oonstaut and continuous observation 
that 1 arrived at the conclusion that it was the cause of ' so much 
evil, and I have learned to dislike Its presence more than thistles, 
1 assure you, geutlemen, I detest the eight of it/ Dr. Voeloker* 
chemist at the Royal Agricultural Colt ge, Cirencester, whom he 
call* * ouo of the most scien tific, and oue of the most practical 
agriculturists in the world,’ writes to him thus :—* Rye-grass is a 
very rank feeder, and gives the better kind of grosses ana clovers a 
poor chance to grow well wheu it has once taken possession of tha 
ground. Iu tny optuiou, the leas rye-grass there is in the mixture 
of seeds intended tor permanaut pastures, the better will be the 
roduoe taking all thiugs,quality at well as quantity, into aoooant.* 
lately read au American book on grasses by Mr. Fiat. This 
writer spoke highly of cocksfoot, timothy, and red-top (Agrostio 
vulgaris), which is peculiar to America, but said that American 
farmers sowed down with timothy aud red-top. Ryegrass, ha says, 
does not find favour. You will see. I thick, from all the foregoitig 
that if we wish to nave good pastures we timat- give up sowing 
ryegrass, which uufortuuately for us, is what vr have hitherto 
been depending ou. As for myself. I shall, iu the fature, sow 
201b. of cocksfoot,, 101b, of timothy with some olovers, per sore, 
and, although I cannot expect to have such pastures as Mr. Da 
Lauue has at Shastod-oourt, still 1 am oonvluoed that ft will be a 
great improvement on those I have already sown. I should like to 
have added a few remark a upon turnips, ami upon artificial 
manures, but I have already trespassed too mu ■!* on your spice, 
I hope to do so at some future time,—.4 mtralosia*. 


HOP BRER. 

My. Dear 41 Ha Man no Bex,”—S eeing under the above heading 
that you desire a receipt for making the same, £ will endeavour to 
instructyour many readers upon the subject. I have observed 
that you kindly gave many receipts before, which, with ordinary 
intelligence, should have been sufficient. Permit me, however, td 
say that your last reoeipt, on the 7th instant, was not hop beer at all, 
but •< small beer." It was a regular •« brew," and, the fermentation 
being perfected, an alcoholic beverage, aud its strength in that dan¬ 
gerous and pernicious poison would just be iu proportion to the 
saccharine used and decomposed in the shape of matt sugar, or 
sugar proper. Now, hop beer, as generally understood, & very 
different from this ; it is Innocent, mild, refreshing, somewhat invi¬ 
gorating (not stimulating), a little nourishing in proportion to the 
sugar preserved, and the hop bitter also a ;iittle touio ; in faot, it 
resembles the simple beverage, of whioh we have record in history. 
We know that hops were introduced into England in the reign of 
Henry Vitl. There is an old rhyme whioh runs thus— 
u Hops, reformation, and beer 
Came into Eugland all in a year," 

We read that this hop beer was brewed tfbd drank so fresh that It 
was delivered at the,houses as fetched from the brewery fresh every 
day, and well would it have’beeu for the race had they kept to this 
simple beverage. We see, then, that It should be fresh, and, 
therefore, free from alookot. It should only 11 work’ 1 jnst sufficient 
to generate a little carbonic aoid gas, and not to destroy the entire 
sweetneea. You have given in your various receipts the principle 
to work upon. Quantities cannot well be given, as tastes differ so 
much ; some like it sweeter than others ; others more hop bitter. 

X think sugar preferable to malt, as being more simple and quickly 
prepared, and does not require so much •* fining/’ Therefore, take 
liquorice water to taste, and to taste decoction or extract of hops, 
which can be prepared and kept on hand to save time, Heat to 
nearly milk warm, then add a little yeast; let ” work" quietly iu a ■ 
mild temperature for about 43 hours, then fine with Isinglass or 

f renared gelatine, and if colour is desired add a little burnt sugar. 

t then should be bottled and tied down, and it is almost fit for 
immediate use. Keep in a oool place. It oan be fl ivoured to tnsto 
with ginger, lemon, Ac. It should cot be kept in cask on draught, 
as contact With air would generate further fermentation, and spoil 
it. It would also be in danger of running into alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion, then wry soon Into the acetous. Tula should be particularly , 
avoided. There is an “ unfermented Burton ale" extensively used , 
in England, which gained the £1,009 prize of the "Church of 
England Temperauoe Society." In conclusion, it is gratifying to 
know that the tendency of the age Is to go back as near as possible 
to Nature’s only mens top u m and solvent, pure water, or flavoured 
only with Nature’s beautiful and Varied syrups of fntit, which for . 
ages have been destroyed by fermentation, the product of which, 
alcohol, bas b*6a dr is playing havoc in the world. 

King River, Oxley, February 10. E, II. 
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THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Three *rti Mvoral flower* in bloom near the entrance to the Gar* 
Am whioh dwmtvi a passing uotioc. Oue of these it the graceful 
JAiereinbtfrifiu, a specimen ut which may he seen «t the left-hand 
Uomer of the msiu walk faring the Director’# residence. It will 
he readily recognised by ike resetnblatioe to the flower of the potato- 
ftlaut, of whioh imlei'c! it is a near relation. Both belong to the 
Ifigbtehade fatally (SoUuaone), of which a etili prettier member l« 
IfaeSola&ium j'wmiaoiiiee whose fivo cicfs corolla of delicate lilac 
Mid ornamental fluted column of yellow-coloured atamena surround- 
tog the elegant style, m*y »e aeeu entwined round a China roae* 
jNiah.nt the comer of » lied uot far from the conservator and fee* 
tog the eplendid D«irie>«ra pine. The nightshade family n-of 
Which the e arc about vi>v»uty g»tiere and over a thnnutand specie*, 
monly inhabiting the tropics —m noteworthy for the fact that about 
One-half.of its member* are poisonous, a»d t»*e remainder either in- 
nocuous or even nutritious, The family has been eeparated Into 
two divwen* roahdy on that account. To the one diviaion belong# 
the potato, and to the other the tobacco plant and the deadly 
nfgbtahade. The flower* iu thi«oider are moatlv isomeroiw, i.e., 
they have ,the • a me number of eepahr'tmd petals, and In uearly 
every case of atamena as welt. Beef dee the potato thi« order fur- 
nlahra our native racea with the guuyang, or Australian potato, 
obtained front 8 v vac uni ; Tasmania with the kaugaioo Apple, th* 
fruit of the S. laciuiatum ; the Fast Indies with chillier, the Mexi¬ 
can name for-the fruit of the capsicum ; (.tuiada and title colony 
with the torrid to ; the Cape of Good Hope with a goosleny, and 
Feru with a winter cherry. The light-purple tubular flowers of the 
jochioma ahiuh, near the the hauhinia tree, opposite the workmen's 
yard, also belong to a inemlier of this inlet or ting family. Near the 
the cuttAuoe of the Gai den, sud indeed, scattered throughout the 
{pounds aud to be met with all over Adelaide, ie the pretty little 
flue lobed corolla of the viuea, or periwinkle, aa It is called at 
home. Though so com won a flower it ia none the less deserving 
of observation. It belongs to the same family as the oleauder, of 
which this colony seem# to possess a greater number than even 
Italy itself. Like the nightshade family, the bogbane family 
(Aj'ocynoct-ttj) is extremely poisonous Nntwit funding its beauty, 
the oomnmn olvander ia one of the woisfe of the lot, and many 
children in Adelaide have probably owed their death to their fond- 
mas for its floweie, A peoullaiity about them is the long feathery 
eppeudsges i y uhicli the anthers arc tenniuated, mid it ia worth 
while pulliopUiG flower to pieces for the sake of observing the 
ationg y fortified poMlitm of the tine stamens entrenched round the 
pMd ax if determined to protect it. The famous Tanghiu poison, 
formerly used in Madagascar ns a criminal ordeal, was furnished 
by the seeds of a member of this Older (C« rbera Tanghiu), aud ho 
K a*t Indian species of the same genus—with long yellow, sweet- 
scented corolla and unmistakable oleander.like leaves—adorns the 
lawn opposite the woikincn'a yard. A sinking peculiarity about 
,lbii» flower U Urn a ppm out absence of any reproductive organs, the 
Jong tubular oomlla being seemingly quite empty, un strip 
ping the corolla, however, and pulling l ack the remnants i f tin 
peta a at (he base of the tube, the whole arrangement wlb suddenly 
spiing into ifew like a Jaok-m-a-hox This order also furnishes 
South Africa with the famous Knmloe arrow poison, while a sjieci.» 
at the Gape is used as a poison for fish. Dogbane shrub* are gene 
inliy u«ted for their acrid milk-juice, but in one case—that oF ijiw 
cow tree of Donieiera—the juice makes a tolerably good substitute 
for the real thing.— Austmhmian. 


9 John Archer, Wsrthill, near Sheffield s—I can confidently iw- 
obwmeudit to aU who may be sufferfnjr^from liver or stomach 
complaints, having tl»e testimony of my customers, who have 
derived great benefit from the Syrup and Pills, The sale to 
ittor 1 asing wonderfolly. » 

Geo. 1 A. Webb, HI, York-i tract, BelfastI have sold a large 
quantity, aud the parties have testified to its being what ran 
represent it, 

J. 8, Motealfe, 55, Hlghgate, Kendal t—I have always great 
pleasure in recommending the Curative Syrup, for I have never 
known a case In which It has not relieved or cured, and I have 
sold many grosses. 

liobt. Q. Gould, 17, High street, Andover —I have alwaya 
taken a great interest in your medicines, and I haws recommended 
them, as 1 Hive found numerous cases of cure from their use. 

Thomas Chapman, West Auckland I find that the trad* 
steadily increases. I sell more of your medicines than any Other 
kind, 

N, Darroll Clan, tfalop i—All who buy it are pleasedi and 
recommehd it. 

Jos. Balkwill, A.V.8., Kin gab ridge The publio seem to appre¬ 

ciate their great value. 

A. Armstread, Market-street, Dalton-fo-Furness Il ls needless 
for me to say that your valuable medicines have great sale In this 
district--greater than auy other I know of, giving great satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Itobt. Larne, Melksham e— I can well recommend the Curative 
Syrup from having proved Sts efficacy for Indigestion myeelf. 

Friockheim, Arbroath, Forfarshire; Sept 23, JgflSL 
Dear Sir,—Last year I scut you a letter recommending Mother 
Ssigel's Syrup. I have »ry much pleasure in still besriog 
testimony to the very satisfactory results of the famed Syrup anp 
Fills. Most patent medicines die out with me, but Mother Seigcl 
bas bad a steady sale ever since I commenced, and is still in as 
grpnt demand as when I first began to sell the medicine. The 
cures whioh have come under tny notice are chiefly those of 
liver complaint aud general debility. 

A certain minister in my neighbourhood saye it is the onjp 
thing which has benefited him, aid restored him to Ills normal 
condition of health after being unable to preach for a considerable 
length ot time. I could mention also a great many other nw, 
but space would not allow. A uear friend of mine, who is vary 
much addicted to costiveness or constipation, finds that Mother 
MeigeFs Pills are the only pills which suit his complaint AU 
other pills cause a reaction which Is very annoying. Mother 
Scigol’e Pills do not leave a bad after-effect. 1 have muoh pleasure 
iu commending again to suffering humanity Mother SeigePa 
.medicines, which are no sham. If this letter is of any service, yon 
can publish it. 

Yours very truly, 

(Sigued) William S, G& ass, Chemist, 

A. J, White, Esq* 

15th August, 1888. 

Dear Sir,—I write to tell you that Mr, Henry fliithsr, of Yatea- 
bury, Wilts, informs me that he suffered from a sever# form of 
indigestion for upwards of four years, aud took no cud of doctor** 
medicine without the slightest benefit, and declares Mother SeigePe 
Syrup which he got fiom tue has saved his life. 

Yours truly, 

Mr. White. (Signed) N. Webb, 

(B) Chemist, Caine. 


WHAT IB THIS DISEASE THAT IS COMING UPON 
OS? 

Like a thief at night it steals in upon us unawares. Many 
persons have pains about the chest and sid< s, aud sometimes in 
the back. They f*el drift awLaloupy ; the mouth has a bad taste, 
especially in the morning. A sort of slioky slime collects about 
Ibe teeth. 'I he aj petite is poor. There is a Holing like a heavy 
load ou the stomuok ; somvtimes a faint all-gone sensation at the 
pit of the stomach which food does u>t sitisfy. The eyes are 
iunken, the hands and font b.come cold and feel clammy. After 
g while a cough sets iu at first diy, but after a few months it is 
Attended with a greenish coloured expectoration. The afflicted 
One feels tiied all the white, and sleep does not seem to afford 
Any rest. After a time he becomes nervous, irritable, and gloomy, 
And has evil forebodings. Their is a giddiness, a sort of whirling 
sensation in the head when ri»dug cp suddenly. The bowels be- 
nome costive ; the skin is dry aud hot at times ; the blood beooims 
thick and stagnant: the whites of the eyes bcoomo tinged with 
yellow, tbo urine is scanty and high.coloured, depositing a sediment i 
lifter standing. Ttone is frqguontly a spitting up of the food, j 
tometlmss with a sour taste, *ad sometimes with a sweetish 
taste; this is frequently attended with palpitation of the 
heart; the vision become# impaired with spot# before the 
Ayes ; thcie is a feeling of great prostration and weakness. 
All of these symptoms are in turn present. It is thought that 
feearly one-third of our popu'atum has this disease in some of 
|U varied forms. It has been fomid that medical mea have 
mistaken tlio nature of this disease. Some have treated it for a 
liver complaint, others foi kidney disease, etc,, etc,, but none of 
the various kinds of treatment have beeu attended with success, 

, because the remedy should be such as to act harmoniously upon 
flttb one of the organs, and upon the stbmaoh as well • for to 
:J>y*reprtA (for this is rosily what the disease is) all these organs 
ygruko of, this disease, am) require a remedy that will act upon 
: All 1 at the same time. Weigel’s Curative 8yrup acts like a charm to 
|hlft olaae of complaints, giving almost Immediate relief. The 
^following letters from chemists of standing In the community 
where they live *hoW*in what estimation the article U hold 
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Crop and Weather Report. 


[Fob fan Warn ending the 15m Amu 1885.) 

Qtnerat Hmarki,— Blight atatwen have fallen thtifaghout the Madras 
Presidency, Mysore, in several district* in Bombay, and the Central 
Provinces. 1«» the North-Western Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab 
rain haa fallen in a few districts* bight rain is also reported from some 
of the Central India and ftajpootaoa States. In Bengal there has been 
rain in some districts, and in Assam the fall continues to be generally 
heavy. 

In Madras the standing crop# are generally in fair condition, but in 
Mysore prospects are reported to be still unoertain. In Ooorg rain Is 
much wanted for the coffee blossoms. 

The rabi harvest has been nearly completed in most districts in the 
Bombay presidency, and preparations for the hharif have commenced 
in places. Scarcity of drinking-water continues to exist in parts of 
Dharwar and Betganm, and of fodder in parts of DUarwar. 

In Central India and Rajpootana harvesting is going on, and prospects 
are generally good. The rabi harvest has commenced fa the Punjab 
aud promises wolL In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh and the 
Central Province* harvesting, threshing, and winnowing are in progress. 
In the former an average outturn is upected. 

In Bengal the m5£ harvest, which haa been nearly completed, has 
yielded a good outturn on the whole. Ploughing is in progress and 
sowing of early paddy and jute has commenced in some places. Ploughing 
and sowing oontmue In Assam, and prospects are generally favourable. 

Cholera and Small-pot are reported from parts of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the North-Western Provides and Oudh, and British Buruah, 
otherwise the public health is generally go >d. 

prices art fluctuating in Bengal and the Punjab : elsewhere they are 


generally stationary, 

jffarf?*«i.—General prospects fair, exoopt in parts of Beliary and 
Anantapur. 

Banvbay .—Slight rain In parts of eleven districts, ft tbi harvest com¬ 
pleted or nearly so in m<«t districts ; khafif preparations oommenoed (n 
parts of Bholapore and Dharwar ; wheat and peas slightly injured by 
rust in parts of Bhikarpore, and cotton and jmri by rain in one taluka 
of Belgaum. Scarcity of drinking water in eovon taluka* of Dharwar, and 
three of and Belgaum, of fodder in three talukas of Dharwar, Fever and 
cattle-disease in parte of nine and cholera and small-pox in parts of eloven 


district*. 

Beapah—Slight rom fell in some districts, but more rein is much 
wanted generally, Ploughlug in going on, but is retarded in certain 
districts for want of rain; harvesting of rabi crop* Is nearly finished 
with a good outturn on tho whole; early paddy and jute are being 
•own in a few districts; harvesting of boro paddy has oommenoed in two 
districts. A storm which occurred on tho 29th ultimo in the district of 
Tfpperah greatly damaged property and caused 'sofas loss of life. Prices 
of food-grains show a slight advance in a few districts, otherwise they are 
stationary. Sporadic oases of cholera and small-pox are rtported, 

fVovuue# and OwdA.— Slight showers have fallen in some 
districts. Harvesting operations approaching completion ; an average 
outturn expected. Markets are well supplied an<f prices steady* Publio 
health fair ; acme oases of cholera reported from Benares, Agra, Jhanei, 
end Aligarh. 

pttA»d*.~Bain in the Sialkot, RawnlPindee, Bltahpert; Debra Ismail 
Kban and Feshawur districts. Health good. Crops in the Peshawur 
district damaged by exoessive rain and hall storm, slsewhere prospects 
ere on the whole gb&. Prices fluctuating. 

CtninU JPrtrinesfc—'The weather haa been vary variable with frequent 
thuaderstorms and much elcWTat times, Rabi harvesting oontinues in 
tbs northmn districts, where the outturn of whoit ls proving less then 
trss an«M owing to the mildew which resulted; from the rain of 
J anuaryiSd Fbtwuary last. 

dtatrietai M«S«a> vnwriMft to fwt. •» XtanwwJOv' 

nmMn.MMt Mm wl m paWto^M* 

Thtfilm i f* dbtriotv W^ttwr «»tejr «<*■ 


A team .—-Weather rainy and cool. Sowing of aus crop almost over f 
ploughing far dttmaJd and murali crop* continue* ; Aha 4han being' 4> 
sown, prospects good. Publio heal >h fair, 

M$$m and Coorp.—Paddy crop is ripening ; coffee blossom out, hut 
more rain wanted. Prices stationary. Prospects of,season and publio 
health good. 

Berar and Hyderabad .—Weather hot and cloudy. Threshing of rabi 
oontinues in places; hharif preparations in hand, reaping of taU has 1 
commenood. No sickness among men and beasts. 

Central India Stairs .—Weather cloudy. Health good, Harvesting 
oontinues. 

R*jpoota)<a .—Health geod. Rabi harvest operations, in progress* 
Weather Cloudy, Prices Show tendency to fall, 
iWpa/.—Weather hot and dry, The spring crops arc poor from want 
of rain. 


Editorial Notes. 


There was a time, and not long ago, when tho Indian cotton 
trade with Extern Africa, and especially Mozambique, was in 
a most prosperous condition. Mr. Holinwuod, while recently 
addressing the Society of Arts in London, pointed out that a 
remarkable demand had at one time risen in Mozambique 
in favour of Indian cottons. The reason why they found 
favour with the natives was, that they combined durability with , 
cheapness, and the way in which the trade rapidly developed* 
it seemed as if cottons from India were destined at no distant 
date to monopolise the market. But a difficulty then arose 
in the way of the Indian exporter in the Mozambique tariff, 
which levied duty on cotton cloths by weight, thus treating 
coarse cheap Indian fabrics very unfairly iu comparison with 
the finer kinds. Notwithstanding this heavy handicap, the 
trade still continued to flourish, uutil 1882, when a special 
tax was placed upon Indian cotton. The object of this could : 
have been nothing less than the shutting out of the article * 
altogether from the marts of Eastern Africa, and a heavy blow 
dealt to the trade. But before the worst could be accomplished, 
the English Foreign Office stepped in, and its interference put a 
stop to such high-handed proceedings. It if true the obnoxious 
tax was repealed, but rather late, as the mischief had been done,' 
and several firms which had opened branch firms at 1 
Mozambique, had already closed them, before the results of the 
interference of the Foreign Office were known. Now, however,' 
no reasons exist why the Indian cotton trade should not be 
restored to its original status, and regain the position which it 
held before the imposition of this special tax. The Foreign 
Office having once interfered successfully, it might go a step 
further and demand a fair treatment for it. There is great' 
injustice in taxing cheap and coarse cotton at the same rate ai 
finer cloths, and As the Portuguese officials euuaot or wifi not 4 
understand this, some pressure should be brought to bear upon' 
them to perceive the inequitableness of such proceedings. 

V 

Tbs cultivation of cacao iu Ceylon has not, we find, been 
attended with any marked degree of success. The plant is 
subject to the ravages of a deadly enemy in the earlier stages 
o? its growth—we refer to the insect (a bug) known to entb* 
moiogiste by the haine of Hdop&is &ntonti. This little pekthi 
provided with a ftMrmidable psebjoicis in r the shape of £ 
pumping tfiaebin*, by whlch it mm i rn t the juice of the ttti! 
Any tree op winch it fastens is fire to perish. These peeia 
hunt in packs. 
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Mr, Martin hau contributed a paper on the cacao, iu whbh 
lie suggests various methods of destroying this insect, notably 
that adopted by Dr. Friemen and others, m., that of destroying 
the insect by collecting it in its various stages* The sug¬ 
gestion about burning affected branches and pods is a good one, 
but liable, in some measure, to cause injury to the trees. 
Burning should only be resorted to in extreme cases* 

V 

It is matter for regret that this valuable plant should be 
•ubject to a scourge like the Helopdltu, but according to 
Mr. Martin, the cultivation of cacao in Ceylon may yet be 
attended with success. Those who have invested capital on it, 
must naturally be somewhat disappointed ; and we can only 
hope that means will be discovered of ridding the cacao of its 
enemy. 

V 

Thb cultivation and export of tea from Ceylon seems to be 
making headway, and there is every reason to anticipate that it 
will take a prominent place in the tea market* The falling off, 
which has lately been observable in the cultivation of code® in 
Ceylon, has given place to an extraordinary impetus to tea 
plantation. 

%* 

Thus we find that the exports of tea during the past year 
exceeded a million pounds. The exact figures quoted up to the 
SCth March last, were l,010,2551bs, against 612,3881 bs. to the 
lame period last year. These figures, it will be observed, show 
a marked rise. 

V 

Last year there were shipped altogether 2,202,0001bs., and 
the quantity estimated to be shipped this year is 3,500,OOOlbs. 
This speaks much for the enterprise of Ceylon Tea Planters. 
The quality of the tea is, we are glad to observe, all that can be 
desired. 

V 

*A vjcity interesting report has just been submitted to the 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, by Mr. R, Romanis, 
Chemical Examiner to the local Government, on the oil well and 
eoal in the Tlmyetinyo district. The oil-wells are at Padaukpin, 
about eight miles from Thayetmyo on the Mindon road. Of 
seven wells there are only three kept in repair, and of these 
only one was yieldiug oil at the time of his visit. The oil flows 
very slowly ; the produce is only one barrel monthly. It occurs 
in fissures in a hard blue shale (dipping 35 deg. W.), which 
contains fossil marine shells, which are generally much decom¬ 
posed by the action of water ; often there is ouly the cast of the 
shell in the day remaining. At Yeuanchauug in Upper 
Burma the oil-bearing stratum is a similar blue shale with 
hands of sand, into which the oil diffoses from the shale and 
through which it percolates in the wells. The shale at 
Padaukpin seenift alugM impervious. He observed a place where 
the shale cropped up to the surface. It was converted 
superficially into clay by the actiou of water. The oil was found 
liniug small crackw and cavities. When a piece of the shale was 
powdered and diffused through water, the oil came to the surface 
in a thin film, A specimen of the shale was analysed and found 
to contain 016 per cent of oil. The rocks overlying the oil¬ 
bearing stratum appeal* much harder than those at Yenan- 
Chaung. It appears to be a different geological formation, 
deposited under different conditions. A boring was put down 
to a great depth some years ago in one of the ravines to the 
northward. It end^l in hard rock, without finding oil. He did 
not know why the place in question was selected ; the whole 
district was very unpromising. 

*#* 

Tax coal is found in a ravine of the south-western spur of the 
second, or middle hill of the group of lime-hills south of 
Thayetmyo. When he visited the place, an escarpment had 
been made along the east side of the gorge ; at the north end 
a drift had been driven into the hillside through a hard blue 
ahale to a depth of about 20 f eat; at the end of the drift there 
was a thin seam of coal and carbonaceous shale dipping at an 
angle of about 30°. Below this another drift had been made, 
but had fallen in, The seam of eoal is said to be four feet 
thick. Further south, again, a pit had been sunk to a depth 


of 30 feet, f ollowing the course of two small seams of coal here 
dipping at an angle of 75 to 80 deg* They are four feet apart 
at the top, but gradually approach Mid will unite probably 
three or four feet lower. Five or six yards further south there 
were seen two more vertical beds of carbonaceous shale. One of 
these is said to be the seam worked about 30 years ago. The 
traces of the old workings are now concealed under the 
rubbish thrown down from the escarpment above. The old 
drift is said to be vertically below the limekiln on the 
hillside. The blue shale below the coal is full of vegetable 
remains, apparently grasses or reeds. Above the ^coal the 
shales appear to be unfosailiferous. Over the shales are 
sandstones. Above these again, there is a greyish pink 
limestone; then over all, forming the crest of the hill, is a white 
limestone composed of fossils, nummulites, aud marine mol¬ 
luscs. It seemed to him that the coal deposits of the Arakan 
Yoxua have been formed in the swamps and lagoons of 
a river delta. Similar deposits of very recent date were 
found in the neighbourhood of Rangoon, Thus at Inseixr 
a boring showed a thin bed of lignite. Beneath the alluvial 
Boil, on which part of the town of Rangoon stands, there it a 
stratum of decomposed vegetable matter about two feet thick, 
thinning out and disappearing where it meets the sandstones, 
on which the cantonment stands. Above this stratum there is 
a fine blue day ; above the clay is the sandy day of the rice- 
fields. The same order exists at each of the coal outcrops in 
Burmah,—argillaceous sandstones, blue shale, coal. At 

Thayetmyo the deposits have evidently been formed while the 
land was slowly sinking beneath the sea, the limestones over- 
lying the shales and aaud-tttoue* having been deposited on a 
sea bottom, when the head of the Gulf of Martaban wae at 
Yeuanchauug or Sagaing. The sudden change in the angle of 
dip shows that t here has been a great disturbance of the strata. 11 
seemed to him that the coal worked 30 years ago was a portion 
of the present four-feet seam, aiifl that a fault runs between the 
maiu hill and the southern spurs ; but Mr, Lewis, who is carry¬ 
ing on the work, seems to think that the old drift wae driven 
in the wrong direction, and that he will find the seam at the 
bottom of the pit he is sinking. On this theory there should be 
two seams four feet thick, separated by 60 or 70 feet of shale 
It is noteworthy thq£ a similar uummuUtic coal-field by the 
banks of the Indus has just been carefully tested by boring, 
and found to be so irregular as to be worthless. 

# # # 

Tax following is a summary of Messrs. William, James and. 
Henry Thompson's fortnightly Circular off Indian Tea. Since 
the 12th instant 40,000 packages have been catalogued for sa1«, 
including 700 of Ceylon and 2,000 of reprinted tea. The sub¬ 
sidence of the excitement in the country, and the extra supplies 
brought to market in consequence of the improvement in prices 
have checked the activity of buyers, and the sales have pasted* 
quietly, but without any flatness of tone. Demand has 
continued stroug for all the better qualities, especially for fine 
Pekoes and Broken 1'ckoes, at firm to rather dearer prices $ 
but for inferior grades between 8d. and Is. 2d., upou wbtehHhe 
improvement was most marked, prices have receded, and fully 
of the recovery has been lost. During the first 20 days 
of thin month duty was paid in London upon 17,500,000 lbs. as 
compared with 8,600,000 tb. in 1884, and some of the dealers 
think the increased rate will be maintained up to the date of 
the Budget This of course entails a financial strain of which 
the effect will be felt for many weeks to come, and which must 
contract the volume of business until the surplus duty-paid 
stocks are worked off. 

V 

We hear from Australia that the wine industry is now passing 
through a critical stage of its existence. *A pastoral paper 
writing on the subject remarks tyat its progress has va Had 
considerably during the past ten years, but at no time has there 
been such a visible depression m there exists in it at the^present 
In the Upper Murray, which is one of the princifikl sources 
from which the supplies are drawn, and where the tone of the 
market of the world is always indicated by the financial condi¬ 
tion of the producers, the industry is apparently in a depressed 
state, but whether it is on account of the immensely 
increased quantity of the produce, or whether it is an 
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extraordinary diminution of tho demand, the experience 
of tli® next few year® only will demonstrate. Ton years 
ago the present stagnation w;i« approached, and at lliat 
time a mild description of panic set in which resulted in 
the rooting-out of some vineyards, the neglect of other*, 
which necesMtated yearw of labour to recover them from 
the damage sustained, and a decided indication on the part 
of buyers and speculators in the matured article, or the im- 
matured tuust, to hold temporarily aloof from further opera¬ 
tions. In the course of the next two years, however, there 
waa an evident revival. Those who had neglected their vine¬ 
yards went vigorously to work to revive them, aud those who 
had rooted their vines out when under the impression that 
the industry had* collapsed set to work, aud planted out larger 
areas than they had ever wrought previously. Hundreds, and 
probably thousands, of acres were trenched rind.vines, planted 
out ; the demand increased to a remarkable extent; and 
although the prices never recovered their former level, tho 
supply for a time did not satisfy the demand ; but latterly 
this activity has giveu strong indications of having arrived at 
its maximum height. In Albury, for instance, where the trade 
naturally gravitates on the New South Wales side; of the 
Murray Valley, most of the cellars are heavily stocked ; 
and in one of thorn there is no less than 300,000gal. of wiue 
at the present time. The same firm has a stock approaching 
lOQ'OOOgal. stored at their export branch in Sydney ; and 
they anticipate obtaining a return of from 80,000 to 100,000 
from the vintage which is just about commencing. With 
such a stock in hand it cannot be expected that they will 
be prepared to operate to auy great extent during the 
present season ; and as they were the principal buyers in past 
years, the fact of their ceasing to operate will have a depressing 
if not a disastrous elfaqt upon the prospects of the smaller 
growers, who looked up to them#a a source for the absorption 
of their produce. The same, in ft minor respect, may be said 
of all the other buyers on both sides of tile river within 40 
miles below Albury. Muuy of the buyers in and about 
Rbtherglen, Brown’s Plains, and Banmwatlrn, who, at one time, 
wore iu the habijf of purchasing grapes from tho New South 
Wales side of the river, and converting them into wine on the 
other, are not disposal this year to speculate ; aud this fact, 
together with those previously stated, has placed the small 
producer iu a rather awkward predicament. Mtmy of them are 
unable to make the necessary preparations for tho disposal of 
their produce owing to the near Approach of the vintage ; ut.hers 
lmve no cuwks, and are unable to obtain them in sufficient 
quantities to stove the quantities anticipated ; ami other® look 
upon the present evidences of depression as a clear loss of the 
present year’s yield. To the small vigueroii the deprivation of 
the usual outlet for either his grapes or must means a consider¬ 
able loss, even if he had the storage capacity in the shape of 
casks, because few of them have the necessary experience to 
mature their winds sufficiently well to enable them to success¬ 
fully enter into competition with the expert hands engaged by 
the large buyers ; and even if they could do so their only 
market failing Albury is cut off from them by the prohibitive 
duty of 6*. per gallon imposed on wine made in New South 
Wales and exported to Victoria. Taking ail the circumstances 
into consideration, the outlook for the wine industry this year 
is not a satisfactory one for the producers, yd at may be safely 
asserted that the returns in the shape of cash this year will fall 
very considerably short of what was anticipated. 

*** 

A CORRK8POMDENCK just published by the Government of 
Madras on the subject of the manufacture of muslins through¬ 
out the country has brought to light the fact that only in three 
places in all Jndia is the industry carried on to any extent. 
These are Arani iu the Ohingleput District, Chlcacob in Gan jam, 
and Dacca in the Bengal Presidency. From elsewhere tho 
replies received by the Madras Government have been that 
muslins are not manufactured at alb Hero and there muslins 
of small size, low pries and evidently of inferior quality, are 
said to be turned out. The Deputy Commiasiouer of Bandera 
states that the art of spinning hue thread* such aa that 
noticed in Chanda before the settlement in 1363* has died out* 
and the finest yarns new used are all machine-made, and some 


of them ate muslin numbers, Tho opening of the railways and 
the introduction of Europe good* with tbs coincidence of the 
1868-69 famine ami .a brisk demand for cotton from the Herat's 
draw aw»y moat tj the thread-spinners to the Berant.” Mr. 
Pri£»', the Collector of Chiugleput, ia of opinion that, the English 
y.inu* have spoiled the intiive cotton spinner® lvadu,thsit spinning, 
the exquisitely tine thread, \md for native muslins, ha® thus 
died out, and that tins has led to the reply that uu muslins arc 
manufactured in any other parts of India, From the detailed 
statement appended to the Collector’s letter, it appear® that the 
cost of Arani muslin varies from Its. 50 to Ka 200 per piece of 
48' x 4',6", while the cost of that woven at Dacca rums from 
Ks. 150 to Ra. 275 per piece of (50' x 8'. Considering the extra¬ 
ordinary fineness of tho best description of Daeut muslin, the 
Madras Board of Revenue do not consider the price exorbitant, 
though it is very possible that the cost price of the second class 
and coarser muslins of Dacca may have been exaggerated owing 
to over-estimation of the time required to weave them. The 
production of ten yards of the fairy*liko texture which will 
pass through a ring represents a yearn labour of two weavers, 
but the dame cannot li* said of the coarser qualities. It is said 
to reflect on the decline of a trade which has flourished for 
centimes, for the products of the Dacca loom were Appreciated 
by the Greek and Roman ladies hundreds of years before the 
Christian era. 

# * 

A correspondent «ay«:—The attention of paper-makers 
is directed to a new raw material, which is. derived 
from the trunk and branches of the yucca, tho leaves of 
which yield fibres suitable for ropes, strong sacking, brushes, 
&c, The yucca, which iu northern climates is merely a shrub, 
grows in Honduras to a height of upwards of forty feet, the 
trunk being about thirty-six inches in circumference, and with 
the exception of the outer bark, the whole of the tree is com¬ 
posed of fibre suitable for paper manufacture. It is found 
most abundantly on the Atlantic coast of Honduras, where the 
yucca attains its largest growth, and owing to the local rivers 
being navigable and flowing inlo the Atlantic Ocean, every 
facility is afforded fm* its continuous and economical shipment 
to the ports of the United King Join. The yucca trees in these 
valleys will yield several owt. <>i fibre to each tree, of a quality 
wluch will produce over ubiety pur cent of its dry weight as 
papt'r stock of excellent quality. D is easily reduced, a short 
alkaline boiling prepares it for the beating engine, and being 
readily bleached, the cost for chemical® is reduced to a mini- 
umm. The papers produced arc strong and of line texture* 
equal in quality to auy description nude from linen rags, and 
possessing tho natural advantage of taking black or coloured 
inks both rapidly and clearly, thereby rendering such papers 
especially suitable for us® iu thefnst«ftt newspaper machines, as 
welt as for the production of impressioiS from engravings, 
whether upon steel, copper, or wood* the results being equal 
to those obtained with India paper. 

%* ' 

The total imports of rag and paper-stock at the port of 
New York during the mouth ended January 31, as reported, 
were 40,510 bales, an increase over the corresponding month of 
last year of 12,313 bales; and an increase, compared with 
January, 1883* of 28,981 bales. Thar® was an increase from 
last year in rags of 10,788 bales, Manilla stocks show a de¬ 
crease of 412 bales. And old papers a dacreage of 13,888 bale®. 
Wood palp itself shows an increase of 3,323 packages. The 
total figures iu each class of stock, during the mouth of January 
for the year* 1885,1884, aud 1883, are as follow 



1885, 

1384. 

1883. 

Rage ... 

... 24.981 

14,213 

9,503 

Old papers 

... 1,440 

2,806 

1,772 

Manilla stocks 

... 4,954 

o.iffili 

2,254 

Wood pulp 

... 9,135 

6,812 


Total 

.. 40*610 

28,107 

13,529 


The arrivals from the different ports, were as follow: Ams¬ 
terdam, 209 bale® rag® ; Antwerp, 1*808 bales rags ; AspinwaJl, 
217 bales rugs ; Bremen, 901 bales rage, 100 bale® nunUl.ns ; 
Bristol, 133 bales monillas 4 Cdcufcfca* 989 bales rag§ ; Cadi 2 , 
491 bales rage; Copenhagen, 698 bales rage* 6,800 boles wood 
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pulp, 36 bales mauilla* ; Dundee, 317 bales rags, 89 bales old 
papers, 1,316 bales raauillas ; Genoa, 97 bales Manillas; Glasgow, 
136 bales rags, 76 bales old papers; Hamburg, 3,767 bales 
rags, 103 baled old papers, 325 bales Manillas ; Havana, 95 bales 
rags; Hull, 7,268 bales rags, 36 bales old papers, 735 bales wood 
pulp, 203 bales manillae ; Liverpool, 581 bales rags, 39 bales eld 
papers, 1,369 bales Manillas; and London, 46,946 bales rags, 
813 bales old paper, 1,046 bales Manillas ; Newcastle, 66 bales 
rags, 1,600 bales wood pulp ; Rotterdam, 643 bales rags, 265 
bales old paper, 283 bales Manillas; Pillan, 1,545 bales rags, 
and St. fTago, 66 bales rags. 

*** 

In expressing surprise that the Bombay mill-owners do not seem to 
be aware of the fact of Persia’s demand for cotton manufactured 
goods being supplied by England, and not India, an Ispahan 
correspondent write* " The connection by trade between Persia 
and India dates from vsry ancient times, when each supplied its 
own want with the products of Us hand looms and those of Its agrb 
cultured industries, and exchanged their surpluses with one another. 
Armenian merchants from Julfa (in Ispahan) were, it is believed, 
among the first foreigners who explored the channels of trade in 
Hindustan, and their commercial enterprise repaid them with 
boundless wealth, This enabled them to oonstruot in their palmy 
days the Armenian quarters in the town of Julfa,numerous convents 
and churches, and mansions that still retain traces of their pristine 
glory. Later on, the advent of Europeans, principally English, 
and the development of the East India Company in India, combined 
with the introduction in England of machinery for weaving purposes 
and the lavish extravaganoe of the Julfa Armenian merchants, 
gradually degraded the latter into a state of comparative indigence, 
and the bulk of the Persian and Armeuiaq weavers were reduced 
to penury by beiug thrown out of their ouatomary occupation. 
Persia, then, by heavy exports of her gold and silver in return for 
consumable commodities, became impoverished, but owing to the 
revival of some of her ancient industries, Southern Persia, at any 
rate, has fairly begun to reoover herself, and the value of landed 
property in general both In Ispahan and Pars has been quadrupled, 

*** 

The Manager of the Dev&la Gold Mining Co., writing 
under date tbo 9th February, says i—‘" We have cleaned 
up after crushing 70 tone from the 300 ft. level. This, 
as I told you in a previous report, was not a prospect, 
but a lot of quartz and mullock lying at the mouth of the 
tunnel, which I did not at first consider payable stuff. After 
testiug it, however, I saw it was not so poor as I had thought, 
and as it lay in our way I put it through the mill, and the 70 
tone yielded 12 ozs. or very nearly 3 dwts. 9 grs. per ton. The 
lot I am putting through now is from the 140 ft. level, and from 
the appearance of the plates it should give a better rosult than 
we have ever had before. The old tunnel has been driven 7 ft. 
140 ft. level, 8 ft. ; 200 ft. level, 4 ft. ; 200 ft. cross-drive 8 ft. ; 
300 ft, level, 0 f| ; 300 ft, cross-drive H ft, ; 400 ft. level 100 ft. 
The 200 and 300 ft. cfto&e drives have broken through into levels 
above them. The drives were necessary to secure ventilation, 
and they were useful also as prospecting drives. At Harewood 
Beef there is no change to report. The cross cut has been 
driven 4 ft. more. February 16.—Yesterday we cleaned up 7ft 
tone from the 140ft. level. The quartz was taken from a rise 
we are putting up to connect this level with the 200ft. level 
about it, and*it has yielded a trifle over 18 oz., or nearly 5 dwts. 
per ton. The old tunnel has been driven 10ft. 140ft. level 7ft. ; 
rise up from same, 3ft. ; 200ft. level ftjffc. ; 300ft. level, 6ft ; 
400ft, level, 13ft. We are putting in another level to cut the 
reef 100ft further#along the line. At Harewood Reef the 
cross-drive has been driven 5ft this week ; the stone is improv¬ 
ing iu appearance, and now contains small prospects of gold* 
The.ground is still very hard.” 

4 if 

. * 

No observant person in Bangalore, accustomed to take his or her 
“ walks abroad,” cau have failed to have become deeply impressed 
with the stern fact that we are on the eve of a water famine, with 
all Its attendant horrors. The scarcity of water appears to be more 
felt in the native town than in the station, for in the former place, 
not only is water for washing, cultivation, and such purposes, 
quite unavailable, but drinking water is becoming more and more 
scarce every day, and people are driven to all sorts of expedients to 
procure a supply* All ths tanks and f mrd&ht are dry. There srs 
[get * few Hundred gallons remaining In* a corner of the 1>Mmoily 


tank, which used to supply all the western half of th*» Fettah, and 
even that quantity must be exhausted*'!!! a day or two, The bed of 
the Rtimpungee tank has, of course, been dry for the past four 
years, owing to Its supply chauo-ls being directed to fill ** Satokeyls 
Folly ” at Hebbal, but there has always been a sefficient supply in 
the gaoktah excavated in Its bed at the western end during the 
famine. Passing the tank yesterday, we noticed that the goonlah 
was as dry as an oven, and two or three attempts to link wells in 
the goontah again, and thus obtain a small supply of water, proved 
abortive. The market gardens on the Pettah eastern suburbs are 
suffering greatly for want of water, and all over the place we saw 
people employed In sinking wells in the hope of getting water,—a ' 
hope which, in most oases, was not milled. The same attempts 
might be seen in other places,—any where where there seems Just 
the ghost of a chance of getting a little water. If the windows of 
heaven are not thrown open within the next fortnight or so, ws 
fear that a water-famine will inevitably ensue. 

V* 

The sericulture experiments, says a contemporary, which were 
commenced last year on a small scale in the Changa Manga 
Beaerve, near Lahore, and proved so successful, are now to be 
tried' ou a much larger scale. The Forest Department have 
obtained a supply of imported Japan seed through Messrs. 
Lister and Co. of Bradford ; and a supply of liome-reared seed 
from the Manager of Messrs. Lister aud Co.’s firm at Debra 
Doon. The advantages of rearing silkworms at Changa Manga 
are, that the new leaf is procurable early iu the season, owing 
to forced irrigation ; the large supply of food for the worms; 
the absence of hot winds in the forest; aud the fairly even 
temperature of Changa Manga. # Two Urge sheds, 1,618 ft. in 
length and 20 ft, wide, have been put up. Iu these are two 
rows of shelves, 5 ft. wide, with two tiers in each ; so that when 
they are all occupied, there will be 32,360 square feet of worms 
devouring greedily all that is put near them. The worms 
began to make their appearance ^wards the end of February, 
and in March last there were an immense number of worms— 
a sight well worth a run down from Lahore to see. The worms 
are now spinning, and there is a fine collection of cocoons. 
During the Christmas week, Mr. Lemarchand was deputed to 
Debra Doon to inspect Messrs, Lister and Co.'s rearing opera¬ 
tions in the Eastern Doon ; aud through the kind assistance of 
the gentleman in charge, he obtaiued a quantity of useful 
information, which will doubtless be applied to the proper 
purpose. 

*#* 

According to an English contemporary, the report of the 
medical officer of health for the port of Loudon shows that 
during 1884 the imports of frozeu meat amounted to the enor¬ 
mous quantity of 619,324 sheep and 115,377 quarters of beef. 
Most of these supplies arrived in t{ magnificent condition,” but 
in some instances great deterioration had taken place during the 
voyage, involving heavy loss to the importers. One ship, which 
arrived iu August, had 2,279 quarters of beef destroyed out of a 
total freight of 2,289 quarters ; but this proportion seems to 
have been altogether exceptional. When meat is ordered to J)e 
destroyed, it is sold for boiling down purposes, the process 
being carried out under official supervision, to prevent any 
finding its way into the market. The price obtained generally 
leaves a small balance for the consignees after all expenses are 
paid, but this goes only a very small way towards covering the 
loss. On the w^ole, however, this important trade has now 
reached a reaeonabl/'safe condition, thanks to the knowledge, 
gained through repeated failures, of the best way of maintain¬ 
ing the requisite degree of temperature in the storage chambers 
on board ship, It is noticeable that while the imports from 
Russia and tile United States show a tendency to fall off, those 
from Australia, New Zealand, and the River Plate are increas¬ 
ing prodigiously. During the first quarters of lost year, only 
99,537 carcases of sheep entered the port of Louden from these 
countries, but in the last quarter the number was 168,104. 

V 

A qiKOOU^i has Just bam issued to the shareholders in the Colar 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, by the liquidators, which shows 
that, after alt, the sale of the Company’s property to the Indian 
OontoUdatod Gold Company Js to bo oarriod out, tho limited opposi¬ 
tion having been withdrawn* It is thought this result should be 
regarded with satleiasttoU by the shareholders iu both the 
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Companies oonoernsd, for It seemiAikely that the arrangement wIU he I 
beneficial to both parties to it. The liquidator" of the Color Com* i 
pany will shortly send a cheque to their shareholders for their ! 
proportion or any cash balance that may bo available for distribu¬ 
tion. 

*** 

Wb learn that Dr. Rowell, principal medical officer in the 
Straits Settlements, has set an example which rnigh t well be 
followed to a greater extent than it has hitherto been in this 
Country, although we are well aware of the good work done 
in a similar direction by Dr, Day and Dr. Shortt, We refer 
to the formation of a scientific collection of the fishes and 
crustaoea inhabiting both the seas and the rivers of the Malayan 
peninsula. Dr. Rowell, we find, obtained the assistance of a 
taxidermist trained at the Madras Museum under Dr. Biddte, 
and with his assistance he has got together specimens of some* 
thing like 100 different species, in which the natural colours qf 
the fish are most wonderfully preserved. It is intended to place 
the present collection iu the Raffles Museum at Singapore, but 
Dr. Rowell proposes also to send home duplicates of as many 
of his collection as possible to the Indian and Colonial Exhibi¬ 
tion next year, where they may be expected to prove objects of 
attraction. 

V 

A writer in an American contemporary says: “ I discovered 
many years ago that wood could be made to last longer than 
iron in the ground, but thought the process so simple that it 
was not well to make a stir about it. Posts of any wood can 
be prepared for less than two cents a piece. This is the recipe : 
Take boiled linseed oil and stir in pulverised coal to the 
consistency of paint. Put a coat of this over the timber, and 
there is not a man that will live to see it rot.” 

V 

Mr. J. C. Douglas, of the l^legraph Department, author 
of a handbook of “ Bee-keeping for India,” writes to a contem¬ 
porary : “ I have to thank you for your article on my book. 
That Indian bees are very vicious if shot at, stoned, or irritated 
by much smoke ie no doubt true, but with due care the large 
wild bees may be handled and kept under observation. Two 
German bee-keepers have handled them. A beginner in bee¬ 
keeping writes to me that he has just lost a stock he kept 
twelve days under observation, and I had a stock under observa¬ 
tion which showed no signs of irritation, although I stood close 
to them, observed them minutely, .and had large numbers of 
them Hying round my head, and some striking against me. 
My first batch of Italian queens will be hatched in a day or 
two, and I should be glad to hear from any oue willing to in¬ 
troduce Italians into his or her locality. This race is the one 
preferred in America ; it yields most of the honey produced 
on the large bee-farms iu Germany and America. All doubt 
as to Italian bees doing well in India is at an eml. As a matter 
of fact they do very well indeed, but imported queens arc very 
liable to be inferior, the journey being exceedingly injurious 
even to those which appear in good health on arrival. Of 
thirteen queens imported, seven were imported in full stocks, 
two iu smalt stocks, and four in cages ; only two survived and 
one of these has suffered in fecundity from the journey. Mr, 
Benton, a German dealer, offers to send stocks of bees to 
Bombay or Colombo for a stock j the land journey has 

then to be performed, and the queens •would not be im¬ 
proved by the journey, hence £& A stock would be a low price 
for a good stock with a country-bred queen. I will send 
nuclei as far as practicable to persons willing to breed the 
bees ; obviously breeding Italians would be better at present ] 
frW n simply keeping them for honey, although they are sure to 
get honey as soou as the bees are numerous. I will give the 
preference to^aturalisfa and persons who have soma practical 
knowledge of Indian or European bees. I charge nothing for 
the bees, but require the fullest instructions as lo carnage, and 
that carriage and packing be paid. Bees canuot be sent in 
ordinary hives ; they have to be packed in boxes costing Ra. $ 
or 3 each, and the journey should be broken as often as practi¬ 
cable to let tbe bees fly, I have no doubt whatever that dealing 
in bees and honey will be found to pay in Iudia> though at 
present I am most concerned to got the assistance of persons who 
would rather work to introduce bee-keeping than to make an J 


'mutedinto profit. I have many correspondents, and I beg that 
any one requiring information will enclose a stamped and ad¬ 
dressed envelope, and not ask me to make euquiries ae to cost of 
carriage, etc., which I have uot time to make,” 

• • 

* 

The Horse-Show at Rajkote held in December last, does not 
appear to have been a success ; and the Bombay Government 
have marked their sense of dissatisfaction in a Resolution pub¬ 
lished ou the 16th March last, which runs as follows 

Resolution.— His Excellency the Governor In Council notices with 
regret that the Bom-show held at Rajkote In December last was 
not very sttooenfal as regards either the number or the quality of 
the animals exhibited. The total number, Including foals at foot, 
was 206 against 402 in the previous year, and 280 lu 1882. Thera 
was a large decrease in the number of mares and Indigenous eolte 
and fillies shown. The inferiority of the animals exhibited, with 
the exception of a few belonging to the Chiefs, was sufficiently 
Indicated by the fact that, none were ooneidered fit to be selected 
for remounts. 

% In the class for geldings there werwonly 8 animals exhibited 
as oompared with 13 in the previous year. This is uot satisfactory. 
Every endeavour should be made to remove the prejudice against 
castration which is satd to prevail umongit the Kathiawar! breeders. 
There were not eo mauy entries iu the new class for ponies as could 
be desired. This is attributed to the apathy of the owners them, 
selves rather than to the scarcity of good ponies in the provinoe. 
As the judges are unanimously of opinion that male breeding in tho 
' province should be encouraged, his Excellency the Governor In 
Counoll has no objection to the proposed restoration of the class for 
marcs used for mule*breeding, which was ordered to be abolished 
in paragraph 4 of Government Resolution No. 023, dated 30th 
January 1884. 

3. Tho Oondal State obtained first prises In five different 

, classes. In other classes also the first prize was awarded to 
animats which wore the property of Chiefs, 

4, The Superintendent, Horse*Breeding Operations, should bo 
requested to submit any suggestions which he may have to make 
regarding alterations iu the prospeotus of the show or other matters 
connected with U. The Information called for Iu paragraph 2 of 
Government Resolution No. 4302, dated 29th May 1384, regarding 
the working of the new stud arrangements made by the Chiefs has 
not been furnished. The Political Agents should be requested to 
submit a separate report on the snbjeot through the Superintendent# 
Horse.Breedlng Operations, 

*#* 

As a rule official reports are anything but interesting docu¬ 
ments, To the average reader the little nugget that lies at the 
bottom is hidden away from view by a debris of figures, and he 
hardly finds it a remunerative toil to remove the encumbrance. 
There are, however, exceptions to the rule, and we are glad to 
say that the ‘report of Captaiu B. A. N. Parrott, Settlement 
Officer, Haulh&waddy and Pegu districts, is a higid, instructive 
picture of the condition of the people over 9bom he rules. It 
is short and terse, and what is more to the purpose, there is 
scarcely a lino in it which may be said to be superfluous. 
Captain Parrott says that the soil and character of the cultivation 
vary widely in different parts of this large tract, which contains 
sterile hills, rich forest, uncnlturable savannah and swamps, as 
well as rice-lands and garden-lands of varying richness, and 
considerable stretches of culturable waste. The Settlement 
Officer reports that in the middle of the tract the soils are 
w poor in appearance,” having “ been worked for many years,” 
The population of the tract is 114,456 souls, or 104 to a square 
mile of gross area j it falls at 286 to the squaffte mile of cultiva¬ 
tion. The people are said to be less civilised than in the tracts 
further south and west; they are fairly well off, and have money 
to spare for pleasures and luxuries. The area of fallow is large, 
and cultivation throughout the tract is for the moat part poor 
of its kind ; but that is partly attributable to the small ratio 
borne by the population to the cultivated am. As the Set¬ 
tlement Officer points out (paragraph 124), the yield per acre 
usually varies inversely with the Size j>f average holdings, that 
is to say, cultivators can till a small holding better than they 
can a large one, Out of a small number of cases (360 in all) in 
which inquiries, were made, 46 per cent of the cultivators were 
found not to be ip debt, 16 per cent had been in debt for more 
than a year, and 36 per eetffc had been in debt for «one year. 
The average amount owed by each debtor of one year's standing 
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was Rh. 108, but the average amount owed by the older debtors 
Wfla heavy, namely, Us. 579 each. Much of the debt was 
attributed to loss of cattle. Boat-owner*, handicraftsmen, 
bazaar-sellers, and other mm-agrioulturisU are said to be well 
off. The celling price of paddy da ml U*t year ranged from 
Its. 3-8-0 to Its. 10-8-0 per acre, but the Settlement Officer 
considers that land in Pegu can hardly bo said to have as yet 
a market mlue. Tho average area of a cultivators holding 
ranges in the several tracts from 13 to 50 acres. 


The mi tuber of tenants holding rice-land undar landholders 
is 2,989, and they till 53,802 acres, or 21 per cent of the total 
cultivated area. Nearly one-half of these sub-tenants were 
found to be “ paying revenue only,” that is, the landholders 
allowed them to cultivate without claiming any rent, In the 
majorily of caries where ivut whs demanded the Bnriuan 
custom prevailed, whereby the sub-tenant pays the revenue and 
cesses, and pays also as rent to the landholder 10 per cent on 
the gross outturn of the sub-tenancy. The average payment 
made by sub-tenants of tlfis class cam ? to Ki. 3!) per acre of 
rice land as compared with the existing revenue rutc of Es. lj 
per acre. The rent paid by tenants on waste land graufca under 
the old rules appears to range considerably below the customary 
rent paid by the sulptenanta of petty landholders The Settle¬ 
ment Officer gives few particulars about the status and con¬ 
dition of sub-tenants. But in a district like Pegu, where 
holdings are large and sub-tenants occupy more than cue-fifth of 
the cultivated land, the condition of this class will require 
watching. Separate reports have sh$wn that, while there is 
plenty of bind available in the neighbourhood, aub-temmls are 
fairly well off and can attain the status of independent cultiva¬ 
tors after a few years’ industry aw field-labourers and sub¬ 
tenants. 

V 

During the past 14 years the cultivated area of the tract 
under settlement has increased fro u 101,979 acres to 258,059 
acres, or by 151 per cent, while the land revenue has in the same 
period increased from Rs. 1,78,'157 tu Rs. -1.58,798, or 100 per 
omit. The present urea of cultivation, na above Hinted, ia the 
area Msccrfcuinod by the cadastral .survey, and is pci cent 
above the cultivated urea as stated by I he ihugyis before the 
regular survey. The J.tal detailed rcririon ot the JisseHsiuont 
rates took place in 1881, about winch time the prevailing price 
of paddy was from its, 30 to IN. f>0 per hundred baskets, in 
the year 1879 tin* revenue was increased smuuiuily by 25 por 
cent all round. In 1882 83 there wan a sort of strike in some 
circles against payment of the revenue ; but iu 1881 the land 
revenue was collected punctually, and the number of processes 
issued was smaller than in any year since 1879. 


The Settlement Officer found five distinct classes of soils, 
some of which, however, were confined to small sections of the 
settlement held. He divided the whole area into eight assess¬ 
ment tracts according to the then relative facilities for the dis¬ 
posal of produce. All exportable paddy is carried by cart to 
the nearest uuvigable stream, and thence goes by boat to 
Rangoon. In future years a gradually increasing proportion of 
paddy from part of the assessment tract will go to Rangoon by 
the newly-opened Sittang Valley Railway. With an average 
rate of Rs. 70 per hundred baskets in Rangoon, the Settlement 
Officer estimates the local value of paddy to range from R». 30 
per hundred baskets in the most remote tract to Rs. 85 in the 
tract nearest Rangoon. The present crop-cutting experiments 
On 165 plots in the different tracts sliowod the average yield to 
vary from 27 to 43 baskets of paddy per acre, and the total 
average lo be 36 1/6 baskets p«*racre. Old records show that 
the test. crop-cuttings of 1861 gave an average yield of 29 j 
baskets per acre in circles where the Sc!tUm«iiil Offijer'n troji- 
cuttinga of 1884 gave an average of of 30 basket.* p'U' acre. The 
average outturn, as suited by the cultivators i.;r some of the 
circles, where fallow is most abundant and cultivation iu 
slovenly, falls as low as 21 baskets per acre. The average yield 
assumed for the several classes of soil range* from 25 to 40 
baskets pet*acre ; and these assumed*rates have for the most 
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purl agreed fairly well with the outturn rates actually admitted 
by the people. a 

pit these data and on these assumptions the Settlement 
Officer has deduced revenue rates which represent one-half of 
the not surplus per acre after deducting all cost* of cultivation 
and production. These rates, which radge from eight annas 
to Rs. 3f per acre, the Settlement Officer proposes for sanction 
as maximum rates. But he does not recommend that these 
rates bo now enforced. 0e proposes that the rates actually to 
be imposed for rice-land should be 25 per cent lower, and 
should range from four annas to Us. 2| per acre, with a special 
Rs. 3 rate for lands in Pegu town. The reasons for advising 
these lower rates are detailed in paragraph 140 of Captain 
Parrott’s report. For garden and miscellaneous cultivation the 
Settlement Officer proposes rates ranging from Rs. 3 to 
1-4-0 per acre, but he advises a special low rate of Re. i per 
acre for tobacco and sugar iu order to encourage the production 
of these crops. He proposes also a special rate of Rs. 25 
per acre for brick-fields, on the ground that land used for brick¬ 
making is destroyed for other uses hereafter. He advises a 
single rate of R*. 3 per acre for all dhani-cuUivation. 

Mb. A. B. Froo.DK, of the Settlement Department, has ad¬ 
dressed a valuable letter, on ** Irrigation Works," to the Times 
of Lidia ; and as we agree generally in the views expressed 
by Mr. Fforde, we reproduce the letter below 
f have read with interest ymir leadiug article on irrigation, The 
ryot is, as you say, in the habit of declaring that canal irrigation 
is not so fertilising as well irrigation. He mys that tho canal water 
is too " cold," requires more manure than that from wells. He 
does not say this of oanals, from small streams, made by himself, 
but only of Government canals. The reason for his objection Res, 
1 think, in the fact which I have often noticed, that he uses too 
much water when he takes it from Government oanals, aud water¬ 
logs his soil, Where the *m«H village canals are used, he is 
restrictod to a very limited supply of water, and gets no more than 
is absolutely necessary. His neighbours watch carefully to see that 
he takes no more than his proper share. Where the supply is 
practically unrestrained, as in the case of large Government oanals, 
he keeps the water goiug all day ivud drowns out his crops. Again, 
since he can get much more land under water, he is temp red to 
spread his available manure over a large area, aud compared 
with land under wells the crop is poorer iu consequence. Xu the 
Deccan the ryot will often la&vo his well unused if he can get 
water from a local canal, because the labour is so much less, 

1 imagine that, ull expenses considered, canal irrigation, oven 
if showing a poorer out-turn, is cheaper than that from wells— 
gives a larger profit. 

As lo deterioration of soil by oau&l water, that applies equally to 
wells, I have seen soil, formerly of the best, so ruiued by well- 
water as to be perfectly barren. Iu the famine year I saw crops 
killed by water from wells. The smaller quantity of water probably 
caused concentration of the salts in the water-bearing stratum. 

If canal water caused the salts to rise from the lower strata where 
they generally lie, so does well-water, and iu such strata the latter 
is even worse, because the water is drawn direct from the underly¬ 
ing strata and is not surface water like that from canals, 

Where canal irrigation is impracticable, well construction would 
be of great value Seven years ago I advocated, in one of the 
Bombay papers, the construction of wells by private capitalists in 
such districts. There is no doubt that wells oould be constructed 
aud hired to the ryots at tales which would pay very largely indeed, 
Such wells would be*a most valuable property, 

The comparative failure of Government ouials to return large 
profits Is, 1 think, due to the fact that many of them are not peren¬ 
nial. Tho people will not p*y high rates for water, unless they 
oan get it during the summer mouths, and some large oanals are, 
asl know, unable to give water all the year round. 

That the p -ople are wilting to use canal water is beyond doubt, 
lu ouo taluka aloue in the Deooau there are upwards of 800 small 
canals from rooky streams, None of these can entry down any¬ 
thing but .rami or atones ou lo the soil, but they are used where- 
there is the u lightest chance of making them. Well-water 
m«y ho more fcrlffiwlug, but very slightly so. It would naturally 
contain more e.trt|»y and vegetable matter from infiltration. 

V 

A few months back the President of tho Municipality of 
Madras requested tho 1 cal Government to modify one of tho 
‘.ouditioiu under ^which it La proposed to make over 
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the swamp known as Quibble Island to the Municipality 
for reclamation. Paragraph 3 of the order stipulates that 
** the lands should not be used for sewage farms ov for the 
deposit of sweepings.” The only material at the disposal of the 
Municipality for filling up hollows is street sweepings, ami for 
the last twenty or thirty years this has been successfully used in 
reclaiming and raising numerous swamps and hollows in 
Madras, The reclamation is effected by digging pits or 
trenches into which the rubbish is shot, and it is then carefully 
covered with the earth or sand dug out of the pits. Portions 
of the-Napier Park and of the People’s Park were thus raised. 
The long stretch of land lying north of the railway line just 
outside, to the weBt of the Central Station is the most recent 
case of land raised by sweepings and irrigated by sewage. It 
has proved a distinct sanitary improvement to the neighbour¬ 
hood, and indeed were it not so, the Agent of the Bail way Com¬ 
pany would no longer assent to the present arrangement. I do 
not see any likelihood of auy sewage irrigation at St. Thorne 
for many years to oome, and then only in connection with a 
regular scheme for draining that suburb. But if the Munici¬ 
pality are to reclaim Quibble Island, it can only be by slow 
degrees and by means of street sweepings and rubbish. If the 
Government consider some precaution necessary, I would 
suggest that Government, on the report of their Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner, should retain power to interfere and to require the 
deposit of rubbish, or irrigation by sewage, if any, to take place 
under such restrictions as they may thiuk proper, or to atop it 
temporarily or permanently if they cousider it desirable on 
sanitary grounds to do so. The following order was passed by , 
Hi© Government on the 24th March .-—The proposals of the 
President of the Madras Municipality are accepted, subject to 
the condition named, and on the further understanding that 
the nuisance arising from the use of sweepings in tilling iu the 
swamp and sewage irrigation while the process is going on will 
be mitigated as much as possible by carefully covering the 
sweepings. 

*** 

Tea fermentation is again exciting attention in Ceylon, The 
subject has already been exhaustively treated of before, but we 
take the following from the Ceylon Observer as illustrating 
the line of argument now adopted The subject is of increas¬ 
ing interest to Ceylon planters, but it is one which ha* 
engaged the attention and provoked the discussion of Indiau 
planters for a very long time without any very definite result. 

A long controversy was started some years ago in our contem¬ 
porary, the Indian Tea Gazette, on the subject of (f fermenta¬ 
tion,” as to whether it was a correct term to apply to the process 
of discoloration which the leaf undergoes after rolling and be¬ 
fore tiring. Practical planters all then—aud, we believe, now- 
agreed that the term was a misnomer, though this was combat¬ 
ted by more than one chemist of ability, Mr. Chas. E. Kassel, 
M.R.A.C., amongst others. The latter gentleman saw no reason 
to doubt the propriety of the term, inasmuch as the primary 
process necessary to the fermentation of all fermentable matter 
do undoubtedly take place in the leaf of tea after rolling, 

“ though they are checked before the true fermentation has 
been effected.” It was thereupon pointed out by Mr. Chas. R. 
tapper, an Indian planter of experience, that Mr. Bussell him¬ 
self by the above assertion had practically admitted that true 
fermentation never existed in the leaf before firing, which check¬ 
ed whatever process was taking place iu it.* Our correspondent 
49 S,” asserts, and quotes the Mian Planter*’ Gazette as uphold¬ 
ing his thebry, that, given a high temperature, dry leaf, and 
dry atmosphere, anyone can make good tea. But is this the ex¬ 
perience of moat tea-makers here ? Is a dry atmosphere actu¬ 
ally an incentive to rapid fermentation 1 Was it not found about 
this time last year, when the drought up-country was even more 
prolonged and pronounced than it has bean this year, and the 
air was peculiarly free from moisture, that great difficulty was 
expe^noed in getting the loaf to ferment properly % Heat, of 
coursS, mists chemical action, but a dry atmosphere is also a.u 
aid to the process commonly called " fermentation” ¥ We are 
inclined to doubt it. The theory that ical fomentation netfer 
takes place in the leaf is further borne out by the fact that 
under suitable conditions, which cannot las difficult to deter¬ 
mine, the roll is quite sufficiently “ fermented” in three minutes 


or bo, whereas, conditions being adverse, as much as half an 
hour may be required. Is it possible that fermentation—using 
the word in its strictest seuse—can set in iu so short a time as a 
few minutes 'f The leaf undoubtedly commences to decay from 
the raowcut it is plucked. ,f Withering" is but the first step 
of this decay. By the process of rolling, the sap expressed from 
the leaf is brought in contact both with the cdlul»$o forming 
the skeletons of the leaf-fibres and the oxygen of the ftir, but 
whether the effect of this is to cause fermentation proper to set 
up a violent chemical action which effects the tanning of the 
leaf, softening the liquor as a result, we must leave a chemist to 
decide. But it seem* to us that the chemical change which 
takes place cannot properly be called fermentation, inasmuch as 
the process is stopped by tiring when the odlnUm has been 
turned into glucose, and before the latter is converted into 
alcohol and carbonic acid gas. We should be glad if some 
correspondents with chemical experience would give us tho 
benefit of their views on this subject. 


SILOS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


The importance of ensilage as a (odder is daily becoming 
more and more apparent. Wherever experiments in ensilage 
have been tried, they have resulted iu a verdict in its favour over 
all other kinds of fodder. There cannot be the least doubt that 
in India ensilage bids fair to become a very important industry 
indeed, and as attention is now largely directed, not only by 
Government, but by private individuals, to the construction of 
silos all over India, we tluuk any additional information cm the 
subject cannot fail to be of interest to all concerned in ensilage 
experiments. The subject has attracted a groat deal of atten¬ 
tion in Australia, and its importance may bo gathered 
| from what Mr, J. L, Thompson, writing iu one of the 
home papers, says that tho wonderful results (recorded in 
almost every agricultural journal of the world) obtained by 
feeding stock with ensilage, must have brought the question 
homo to every interested Australian— 41 Shall I construct a 
siloT A very few years ago there waa not a single sib in 
Great Britain, but at tho present time there arc 610, having a 
total capacity of 1,861,744 cubic foet, aud representing about 
34,000 tons of ensilage. Of these, England has 014, Scotland (JO, 
and Wales 36. The largest silo is iu the county of Argyll, and 
measures 60ft, long, 60ft. wide, and 16ft. deep, aud has a ’ total 
capacity of 07,600 cubic feet. 

The same question must have occurred to many others, for 
wo find that ensilage experiments are also being extensively 
made iu Ireland, and the States of America have been, for some 
years, foremost in recording the results of the silo. It is some¬ 
what remarkable that eminent scientific men haje not taken a 
leading part in the matter of ensilage: Oi» the contrary, they 
have thrown cold water on tho subject, aud not many mouths 
ago Professor Brown, of the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Canada, warned the British farmers not to bo led away with 
the new-born ensilage. 

Even the late lamented Dr. Voelcker, who so long filled the 
position of chetniet to theKoyal Agricultural Society of England, 
at first took a somewhat decided stand against ensilage. He 
afterwards, however, made many experiments, and came round 
to the opiniou that the process of fermentation, or whatever it 
may be termed, gives considerable additional nutritive 
value. * 

Silos were first introduced into South Australia some years 
ago by a Mr, Charles Rake, of Olive Farm, Enfield, and two 
years ago a Mr. John Bell, a large supplier of milk to the city 
of Adelaide, constructed a silo which*was opened for the first 
time at Christmas, 1883, Mr, Bell says that before he com¬ 
menced using ensilage, his cows were drying up to much that he 
could not procure nearly enough milk to supply his customers. 
But ten days afterwards, although no addition in the number 
of cows, ho could not dispose of sfll his milk, sc* great was 
the increase, and the quality atro much improved. He 
was convinced that nothing could equal ensilage for milch 
cows. 

The proprietors of the; Beefacrea estate, South Australia, 
being thoroughly convinced that the use of tho silo would assist 
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them considerably In keeping the stock in a progressive condi¬ 
tion, and in supplying succulent food during the parfched sum¬ 
mer mouths, decided to construct a silo, consisting of four 
compartments, each 20 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 1ft feet deep, 
having a total capacity of 14,400 cubic feet, and capable of 
storing 300 tons of ensilage. The waits consisted of lime and 
gravel concrete, and were plastered over inside with cement. 
There were two feet of dry pebbles below the walls, 
and from this an outlet to a low level, where any liquid 1 
that may accumulate eould be run off; while Special 
attention was drawn to the moveable doorways, which 
were fouud to be very convenient in more respects thau 
one, In removing the ensilage, instead of having to haul the 
stuff up 15 feet, by removing the moveable planks it saved a 
haulage of 5 feet. 

But those who are unable to have /t substantial construction, 
need not be debarred from giving the silo a trial on a cheap 
scale. A hole simply dug in the cliy and covered over with 
loose sheets of corrugated iron filled with ensilage has been 
found to preserve just as well as in the silo of more architec¬ 
tural pretensions. 

One of the proprietors of this estate gives the following as the 
mode adopted in filling their silo : We commenced filling the 
silo with a mixture of Cape barley, rye, and vetches. The 
reaper and binder commenced cutting early in the morning. 
Bunded large travelling chaff cutter was put in position so that 
the stuff was elevated over the wall and fell right into the pit. 
The motive power was supplied from a portable steam-engine. 
The paddock was close handy to the silo,’ but it required three 
farm waggons lo beep the machine going. With good steady 
work we managed to fill one pit in two days, and immediately 
on completion all hands turned to and put the planking aim 
weights on as quickly us possible. The weighting used was 
good sized boulders from the bed of the Kiver Torrens ; these 
were put on 2ft. thick all over the surface, this being equal to 
a weight of 2cwt. to the square foot, which is considered the 
proper weight by those who have had experience iu the matter. 
When everything was fairly started, the , work went on like 
clockwork, as the saying is, and on the afternoon of the eighth 
day the whole of the four pita were filled and weighted down. 
I should mention that a heavy Clydesdale was put into each 
pit (as aoou as possible after a start was made), and kept moving 
round and round until nearly full. During the first few .nights 
the shrinkage was very considerable, but after the first 
week no perceptible fall was observed, and on au average 
the stuff had goue down about 3ft. I aiu of opinion that 
fermentation goes on for about il month, and before the 
end of that time the ensilage would not prove palatable for 
stock. It is much improved by being kept three or six 
months, and ufc therein! of 12 mouths, it has been found 
to be in first‘Class condition. Owing to a heavy crop of 
maize maturing for the silo, we were compelled to commence 
our ensilage much earlier thau we otherwise would have done, 
We opened our first pit, which had only been put down a little 
over ft month, and found the ensiUge thoroughly preserved, 
having a slightly acid and vinous smell, which is not by aiiy 
means unpleasant. When it is exposed for some time, it has the 
smell of apples. After all, howevn, the impulses of the cattle 
who are offered it are the best tests of its quality, and after a 
little snuffing round the trough, all ours commenced to eat it 
greedily. 

This points to the necessity of not opening silos too soon. If 
the above-mentioned silo had been «t (lowed to stand over for 
12, or even IS months, the acid viu smell Would have-been 
absent. 

In support of the argument in favour of ensilage, it is stated 
that cattle assimilate it better l*uiu a iy other food, the reason 
being that the change effected in the silo is akin very nearly 
to that which takes place in the first stomach of ruminant 
animals. One f.ict was patent, tint cattle have b-en found to 
take to enailuge readily, and thrive wonderfully ou it. Its, 
effect ou milch cows iu Australia is s.tid to ho marvellous. In 
one instance, it w;w fouud that some cows, which had been 
in milk foj 8 or i> months and yrm beginning to dry up, when 
supplied with ensilage, 1 commenced to give a quantity 
almost equal to a new-calfed cow.* This taay be slightly 


exaggerated, but it has ftfou ascertained beyond doubt that 
ensilage is peculiarly suited to milch-cow's. 

Alt. Thompson furnishes the following very useful and 
practical hints for the chneWuotiou of stloa as adopted in 
Australia ;— 

The Construction of the Silo,—Local oircu instance* must 
determine what material oaq be most economically need for the 
construction. When plenty of good rivel gravel con' Be procur¬ 
ed handy, nothing iu my opinion can etoel concrete of this 
material, being most substantia), and procurable at tfTOfftu# 
cost. It is not necessary to use cement in the oohstrhctibii Of the 
walls t one part of godd lime to four parts of gravel Will make 
a good wall, but to give ft better surface to the inside of the 
walla, it is well to plaster these over with one part of cement to 
two parte of dean ri ver send 

The Beefaores silo division walls are 2 ft, thick ; this is ne¬ 
cessary to prevent l iteral pressure from the division of the silo 
that may be filled first. The outside Walla heed not be so thick, 
as being built close to the clay bank lateral pressure can have 
little effect on them. Indeed t am of opinion that there 
is very slight lateral pressure, the cut fodder, being of a gr^en, 
sticky nature, has not the tendency to burst out, as would be 
the case with wheat or water, for instance. 

The Best Crops to put id the Silo.—t am strongly of opinion 
that anything of a succulent, green nature can be thoroughly 
preserved in the silo, and rubbish, such os cock-spurs, variegat¬ 
ed thistles, wild oats, &d, that stock would not care to eat 
(unless very hungry), can be much impnmd iu the silo, aud 
when presented to the cattle, will be devoured with much relish. 
We tried au experiment with part of one of our silos os above, 
and were astonished at the result. If once a silo is erected, 
nothing on the farm cau grow that oauuot be put to profit and 
good account. As general crops, however, for the silo, nothing 
iu my opinion cau equal rye, ve&hee, and barley mixed for the 
first tilling, aud maize for the second. By liberal manuring 
and good cultivation, two heavy crops of the above can be pro¬ 
cured in one year from the same land. Early iu April, after 
the first rains, we sowed our barley and vetches, &e. This 
maguificent crop was fit for the silos about the middle of 
August ; but as our silo was not then ready for its reception 
we had to fall back on a later sowiug, and, as before stated, 
filled our silo early in November. I have said, however, 
that we had a magnificent crop of vetches, rye, aud barley ready 
for the silo about the middle of August.. The land can 
be immediately cleared of this crop, as there would be no time 
lost in waiting for the drying of the crop, and the laud could 
be got ready in time for the planting of our maize in September, 
aud tins crop cau be successfully grown even in a very dry 
climate. During the growth of our maize, from September 13, 
1884, to January 7, 1885, only 4‘672iu. of rain foil, and, notwith¬ 
standing this small quantity, the crop all over was .fully five 
feet high, anil would average about 15 torn* per acre. If water 
was available for irrigation, 30 to 50 tons of green maize could 
be easily grown. 

The Advantages of the Silo.—Anyone seeing a magnificent 
crop of green, succulent vetches, &c., in Urn spring of the year 
would have, doubtless, expressed a wish that it could be 
maintained throughout the year. Now this is exactly what 
the silo will do. So soon as a crop of green fodder luw come 
to its best, put it awdy in the silo, aud it will not only maintain 
its good qualities, but actually improve, and in the many arid 
districts of Australasia during the hot summer months, when 
there is not a greeu blade to be seen, every farmer can hove 
abundance of nutritious food at a trifling coat. Especially to 
owners of shorthorn herds, whose stock are sometime* retarded 
in their growth duriug the summer mouths for the want of 
good succulent food, would I recommend the use of the silo. 
Expensive artificial feeding has often to be resorted to which 
trwuld lie wholly dispensed with by its use. No system *<fcfc^pre- 
wrWiig fodder can equal it; there is no waste, no sbvtwfcage, 
aud, the unfa" comes out m it went in. Due aerb oP land, if 
properly utilised, will give ample food fur a milch cow for 
n months by growing , two crops, as before menlioued, and the 
animal being kept under what is known as the soiling system, 
lhe whole of the, manure oquld be returned to the laud 
annually, ' 
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Miscellaneous Items. 


During the mouth o t February 435,012 owu of wheat, rained at 
Re. 18,53,492, were shipped from ports la Sind, 

Tub Indian Paper Mills Co., Ld,, Is busy creating the factory at 
Knrrnokwaste, and hopes are entertained that the mills will be in 
working order, iu three or four months* time. 

Tax Iffinor trade of Rangoon seems to be making immense 
strides, If we may judge from the foot that all the godowns of the 
Custom House are full of liquor, and nothing but liquor* 

Elevsn and half ton* of oompressed hay were deepatched by 
train lately, to Madras, for oonsamptiop by the horses of the Field 
Battery of Artillery ordered to proceed on field service to Quetta. 

Manuo.es will be exceedingly dear this season, writes a Goa 
correspondent, for very few trees have flowered, and in those which 
have, the blossoms have not ail set, having been destroyed by dew. 


Tan Government of Madras'have sanctioned an estimate, amount¬ 
ing to Re. 2,07,000, for restprlpg the Red Rills tank of the Madras 
water-supply and irrigation extension project, Iqoludlog establish¬ 
ment and tools and plant chargee- 

Tax Chief Commissioner of British Burmah distributed the other 
day medals and prises to Burmese arttets at the Art Industrial 
workshops In Godwln-road. The exhibits in this provincial art 
competition now being held at .the workshops are well worth 
viewing. 

A Government Resolution has been published, excluding the 
Crown .Preserved Coal Company, of Cardiff, from all tenders for the 
supply of coal to Government, in consequence of a gratification of 
£50 having been offered by the Company to Major E. Marryat, 
Manager of the Punjab Northern State Railway. 

It will be sad news for those who have a partiality for mangoes to 
know that the crop this year will be naneually small. It is sup* 
poeed that the sbOote thrown out by the trees at this time of the 
year have had to do with the failure of the crop. It is, however, 
gratifying to know that with a small crop of mabgoes, there will be 
»large crop of health, which an over-indulgence In this fruit never 
failed to impair. 

From the roport of the Holse Show held at Rajkot In December 
last (for a copy of which we are beholden to the Undersecretary 
to Government), it appears that the show was somewhat disappoint- 
lug, both as to the number and the quality of tlie exhibits, with 
a few exceptions, the an^mfils are reported to have been " very 
inferior." The Political Agent, Katty war, makes a suggestion for 
the future, which Government have adopted. They aek for future 
suggest lone, too, which, we hope, will be made in time for next 
year. Though comparatively unsatisfactory, ths Horae Show last 
year was by no means a failure. 


tugs. How far it will hold, it is impossible to say ; it appears Ao 
bo made up of branches left by the old men. The last essay value, 
which was made on the 29th imtant, was 2 otf*. 16 dwfcs. 8 grs. per 
ton of quartz. The winze In tin* bottom oi this level has out through 
the arch, aud now it is in ** attic " or deads that the former 
workers had packed in to keep the sides open. 


A correspondent at Yereaud, Shevaroy Hills, writes to say i 
11 A very peculiar noise, the cause of which is as yet undivined, was 
heard on various parts of these hills this morning about 8 a.m. It 
sounded somewhat like distant thuuder, but the sky was quite 
cloudless at the time ; the noise lasted for about 40 seconds or more, 
and died away gradually. An earthquake was the first thought 
that suggested itself, but no tremor of the earth was felt ; it 
seemed to come from an easterly or north-easterly direction. The 
noise was too prolonged for an explosiou of an ordinary nature, and 
died .away too gradually, though somewhat sudden in its com¬ 
mencement. It would be interesting to know if it was heard in 
other parts of the country. I was five miles from Yoroaud whew I 
heard it, and on return liexp I found it had been distinctly noticed 
here also, and an earthquake was expected, but as to its, origin, we 
are ail puzzled.” 

Thb Straits Settlements Emigration Act, No. V, of 1877, having 
been repealed, and emigration to that colony being now regulated 
by the Straits Ordinance, No. 5 of 1884 (" The ludiau Immigration 
Ordinance, 1884"), his fGxcaliuitoy the Governor in Council proceeds 
to lay down rules for the guidance of officers who will be concerned 
iu carrying out and superintending such emigration, The District 
Magistrate of Tanjore, the Port Officer of Negapatam, and the 
British Consular Agent at Karikal, will be appointed to be Emigra¬ 
tion Agents for the purpose of these rules. The District Magistrate 
will submit to Government the name, or names, of suoh officer, or 
officers, as he may recommend to be appointed Registering officers 
for the purposes of these rules, and these officers will then be eo 
appointed and invested with powers under the Native ^Passengers' 
Ships Aot. The officers concerned are requosted to carefully watch 
ths working of these rules, and roport at the end of the year 
whether they are found to be suited to the objects in view, or In 
what respect* they need to be modified. 


Ax tho end of the official year 1883-84 there were 21 jute mills 
at work throughout India, giving daily employment to 47,868 
persons, of wtrotn 26,494 were men, 10,331 women, 6,346 young 
persons, and 4,695 children. All but two of the mills are in Bengal, 
most of them near Calcutta, one of the others being in Bombay, 
and the other at Vizagapatam. Both of these, however, are very 
small concerns. The two first mills were established in 1864; 
between that date and 1872 three more were started ; from 1873 to 
1375, seven more were established \ six came into working between 
4878 and 1880, aud three more have been started siuoe 1382, so 
that the industry may be said to have grown up entirely within 
the last twenty years. The mills at present at work contain 6,130 
looms, 112,650 spindles, and worked up, during the year, about 
142,000 tons of jute. But three figures oannot be entirely relied 
upon. The same mey be said with regard to the nominal capital oi 
tue mills, although fchos» that are worked by Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies return their capital at 20 • lakhs, No return o! capital is 
made by eight out of the 21 mills, as they are worked by private 
firms. It is estimated that about 65 or 70 lakhs may be taken as 
the aapitul of these private mills, which would give a total capital 
of about 270 lakhs invested in the jute industry. 


The Manager, Devala Moyer Gold, reported on February 23 : 
*' Salomon's Reef : We are oarting quartz to the mill taken from 
the rieb up between the 200 aud 800ft. levels. This crushing will 
consist of 120 to 150 tons, and it will, I think, turn out fairly. The 
old tunnel has been driven 80 ft j 140 ft. level, 16 ft.; rise up from 
same. 9 ft.} 200 ft. level, 7 ft, ; 300 ft level, 3 ft. : 300 ft. level, 
2 ft.; 500 ft. level, 23 it. The 400 and 500 feet levels are directed 
to drive upon what appears to be the eastern leg of the reef. The 
former contains payable quartz and a well defined reef j the latter 
has only jnst been commenced, and has not touched the reef as yet. 
—-HarSwood Reef j "The drive south along the course of the reef 
has been extented 3 ft,, but there Is no other change to report” 


A Poona paper sap’s : M Madras his tried our Bast Indian Colony 
with incests. Bengal has such an Institution in hand, and the 
Government is reported to be In favour of the movement, It will at 
an early date oe undertaken and oairfof ont But, what of 
Bombay f I« It to remain altogether in the background ? What is 
the European and Anglo-Indian society doing f As, Bangalore Was 
found just suited for such a colony in the Madras presidency, and 
Darjeeling In that of Bengal, so Poona, for the Bombay presidency, 
offers facilities Which no other station can. There are several forms, 
at the present time, owned and Worked by East Indians, and with 
excellent results, after years of trial. The establishing of snob a 
colony here would prove a boon ana a blessing to the Government, 
no lees than to the community at large* . Such a oniony will be 
bailed as a great blaming." ' 


OatsMn B. D. Plummer reported on February 24! Miffing 
OperaEpus * The lode In the north endat the bottom of the mlu« 
appears to he getting smaller. This we might have expected as 
the run of ore ground dips north, and we have been working dose 
upon the north' point of the ore. The south end, at the bottom of 
the min*, looks Vjbry fine, and the rock is somewhat easier to out- 
Tfie lode in the bottom of shaft* M far as we have take* down, 
look very healthy and strong i-*-17fl South End on the .West Lode i 
Tberele stilla width oflih olq^eby AhMfloffitbe *mfe 


Selections. 


THE PREPARATION OF COCA. 


RKA»-~the following letter from M. A. Lawson, Esq , Director of 
Government Cinchona Plantations, Parks aud Gardens, Nilgiris, 
to the Secretary to Government, Madras, Revenue Department, 
dated Ootaoamund, 18th March 1885, No. 522 
With regard to the questions relating to the preparation for 
commercial purposes of the leaves of Erythroxylcm ctwa, continued 
in G.O., dated 17th February 1885, No. 207 Revenue, I have the 
houcr to forward, for your information, an exltact on the subject 
taken from Bentley and Trillion's Medicinal Plants, volume 
I, 40 ;-~ 

41 Much care Is taken in the gathering, drying, aud preservation 
of coca, as its activity aud value depend iu a great measure on its 
miode of preparation. Some differences in detail ooour in the 
collection and preparation of ooca In different districts, but, as a 
general, rule the processes are as follows j— 1 The loaves are gathered 
ns soon as they have arrived at maturity, at which period they are 
bright green on their upper surface and yellowish green on their 
under surface, and have an agreeable and somewhat aromatic 
odour. The leaves are gathered separately and carefully by the 
hand, with the two-fold object of preventing thorn being crushed 
or bruised In the proohse ; and also so as not to injure the young 
I leaf-buds which *r* left behind, for the purpose of obtaining a 
| second crop of Uukhjt They art than tarried away in baskets and 
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apritad out ou paved surfaces or on tb« floors in the courts of fcho 
houses* or sometimes on woollen cloth*, aod dried slowly in the 
suti. This opwratiou Manures grout, care, for if the leaves be dried 
two rapidly, they lo#a their odour and grooti color, and,, if stored 
away Lft/m-tt they urn thoroughly dri'd, thoir color is also changed, 
etui they acquire a disagreeable odour and taste. 1* acme districts 
the leaves arc oocusioually trunpled ovor while they are damp* 
under the impresiriou, fc is said, that they time acquire a delicate 
flavour and smell, but also probably to preserve thoir flatuo** in 
the drying process. After being dried, tli leaves are either stored 
lu barns or huts, or packed in bugs or bales, in which they are 
pressed by treading, and aro thus transported to a distance. These 
bags or bales {eo*Uif) appear to differ very much in size, their 
* weight being variously given by authors at from 24 to 150 lb. As 
the properties of coca are injured by transportation, and often by 
keeping, it would probably be best preserved in cases or packages 
lined with tin, or at least in well-closed pots to protect it from air 
and moisture. The produae of coca per acto in a good harvest is 
estimated by Weddall at about 000 lu., and in some districts there 
are three or even four harvests in the yea* The total produce of 
coca is probably not less than 40,000,000 lb., which, estimating the 
value on an average at the low price of one shilling per pound {for 
the best qualities yield at least five shillings) in the countries iu 
which it is produced, would represent a total value of £2,000,000, 
so that coca is by no means an unimportant article of commerce, 
and its production is, moreover, described as being very remunera¬ 
tive. It is chiefly exported from Lima. 11 

2- From the above extract it will be seen that the chief points 
to be attended to are— 

lsf.—The rapid drying in thlu layers of such leaves as are fully 
developed and are yet not too old. 

Sad.-- 1 The immediate packing of the dried leaves in air* tight 
boxes, 

3. Those who possess and desire to harvest leaves for sale In 
England should experiment on small quantities in different ways 
until they strive at a satisfactory result, and to this end l would 
recommend them to proceed as follows 

(1) Pick the leaves early In the morning. 

(2) Spread the leaves out on some smooth surface, such as biards, 
so that there should be — 

(</) One layer of leaves. 

(6) Two layers of leaves, 

(c) Three layers or thereabouts of leaves. 

(3) Select a place for drying the leaves which U exposed to the 
sun, and if the leaves curl up or turn brown, try different degrees 
of shading. 

(4) Pack the leaves tightly as soon as dried in layers in tiu 
or other air-tight boxes. 

4. Mr, Hooper experimented upon a sample of leaves from 
plants grown at Burtiyar ; fiom those ho extracted a 2 per cent. 
Crude alkaloid. Some of this was given to Dr. Bidio, who handed 
ft ovor to Dr. Brockman for trial, and Dr. Hrocktum has pro¬ 
nounced the compound to he worthless. From this, however, 
nothing more necessarily follows than that the loaves Were im¬ 
properly selected or improperly dried, or that the necessary chemi¬ 
cal processes in extracting the alkaloid were not observed. 

5. Mr, Hooper wilt be shortly engaged upon fresh experiments, 
aud, when these are completed, they shall be communicated to 
you* 


UTILISATION OF FISAT SWAMPS fNT INDfA, 


It is not a little surprising that the numerous pout bog* which 
form so disbiuutitfe a feature of the Nilgiri plateau and other Hill 
ranges in ludia, are left in undisturbed possession of the snipe and 
moor-fowl, aud that no attempt is made to win from th*dr turfy 
depths the wealth which only needs the enterprise and ineohauiaul 
ingenuity of the energetic European to realise It. The mechanical 
preparation of raw-peat for use as fuel is a branch of industry 
which has been brought to a high state of perfection iu Australia, 
America, Scotland, and other European countries, aud there is 
no reason why it should not prove a success in India. The impor¬ 
tance that attaches to the development of this source of Industrial 
wealth may be estimated by the extent of waste bog, now useless, 
that would at once obtain a high value were the raw-psat, which 
the swamps yield abuudantly, manufactured into that valuable 
product, peat-coal. From various measurements made, it is found 
that the average depth of bog on the Nilgiri is 9 feet, and this 
depth would give 11,250 ton* of raw-peat to the aoie ; and allow¬ 
ing 6 tons of raw peat to yield one ton of peat-coal, the produce of 
peat-coal per aore would be 1,875 tons. It is trne that an isolated 
experimental attempt, made soma years ago, not only to manufac¬ 
ture good cheap fuel, but also to utilize other products of peat, 
resulted in failure ; but this ought not to paralyse further action, 
because failure resulted from defects not necessarily connected 
with the enterprise itself, but rather with the means employed to 
carry it out. Similarly, the first attempt at the meohauled prepara¬ 
tion of peat-coal in Australia was uot attended with success, on 
account of the imperfect aud costly menus employed iu its manu¬ 
facture. 

Bog-peat*is decayed vegetable matter in a state of transition 
towards coal by the natural operation of time, It exists in various 


Stages of decomposition, according tb locality aud age. Peat pre¬ 
pared In the ordinary way for fuel is of two kind*. One is cut aud 
spread out on the bog surface, in the first instance, to dry j then 
collected, aud set up endways in smalt heaps, preparatory to 
being carted home, and stacked for use. The second kind is much 
superior, tliongh more expensive to make, than the lt out-turf " 
It w made out of the black peat bakeu from the bottom of the bog, 
worked up into tho consistency of thick inud, then spread out on 
the bog surface, to the depth of six inches or so, and shaped off 
iuto bricks for drying. This turf, when properly made, and effec¬ 
tually dried, is very hard, and in quality superior to any prepara¬ 
tion in the ordinary way. But even the beat turf, when air dried, 
under favorable circumstances, seldom contains less thehflfi per 
oeut of water, aud this detracts proportionally from its value as a 
heat producer, because so much of its caloric is wasted in evaporat¬ 
ing the large preoeutage of water it contains. Now the solitary 
attempt to which we have alluded to manufacture peat for fuel, 
Ac., on the NilglrU, was attempted by means of meohauioal com¬ 
pression* and the same mistake was made during the inauguration 
of the Industry in Australia. To this cud ingenious machines were 
deslgaod in the latter country, and it was from no waut of inventive 
genius or mechanical skill that the principle of compression failed 
in praeticto. Admirable appliances for the purpose were designed 
to squeeze the water out of the peat, thereby rendering it dense aud 
solid, so as to be more easily dried—and more valuable when dried 
—because it would contain thus prepared a greater amount of heat- 
producing material in a smaller bulk, But the process was found 
not only faulty in principle* but also hopelessly expensive. Ordi¬ 
nary peat when cut in the bog may he taken to contain 90 per 
oeut of water, so that a machine would have to squeeze some five 
or six tons of raw peat to produce one ton of comparatively water¬ 
less compressed peat. Thus a great expenditure of meohauioal 
force is iuvolveff, and this force cannot bs brought into notion 
without a corresponding expenditure of water or eteatn as a motive 
power. Moreover it wae found, after muoh spirited enterprise, that 
even with the employment of enormous pressnre, perfectly solid and 
waterless peat-coal could not be obtained by compression and sub¬ 
sequent air drying. 

It was discovered that the most economical aud perfect way by 
which raw-peat could be manufactured into peat-coal was as follows : 
The blaok bog stuff, which is thoroughly decomposed peat, and 
oonsiets of very minute particles, Is puddled well together with a 
due admixture of water, and passed through a very fine sieve. 
This is submitted to the process of drying, aud tho particles possess 
au adhesive affinity, the effect o£ which is to oombine thorn to¬ 
gether in one solid mass, analogous In density and hardness to 
ordinary ooal. In this way a substance is obtained far superior 
in delicacy of grain and hardness to the latter. The peat particles 
thus treated, become fossilised, as it were, eo muoh so indeed ae 
to equal tho petrified organic matter known as job. This jet 
like peat-coal i* susceptible of being worked as jet. It will take a 
very high polish ; can be turned into m table, aud converted into 
various articles of beauty and utility such as vases, cups, Ac. The 
surface peat of a bog can also be treated in tho above manner by 
macoratiug the raw-peat iu water, and allowing the pulpy mass to 
draiu by subsidence, When tbe partiofos by a natural oolieaive 
affinity unite aud solidify. « 

As regards the oommeroial value of peat-coal, it has been proved 
a most efficient and economical substitute for ordinary pit-coal, and 
in many respects is muoh superior to the latter. It is extensively 
used in workfug locomotives on Australisu and American Hallways. 
The cost of manufacturing peat-coal for the Q-rand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, whore wages rule high, is uuder 5 shillings per ton, 
while It possesses a heating power equal to good ptt-coal in the 
proportion of five to four, Oue ton and a quarter of peat-coal is 
equal to oue ton of the best Fuglish pit-coal for ordinary steam 
boilers, Ac., but for household purposes aud for furuacea having 
little drought, aud with the firebars close together, one ton of peat- 
ooal is equal to the same quantity of the best Newcastle ooal. 
The additional advantages of peat-ooal are that it can be used for 
all purposes for whioh pit-coal is used, while it does not emit any 
smoke, contains no sulphur or phosphorus, gives a bright dear, fire, 
and causes no injury to boilers* flues, Ac. For iron works, manu¬ 
factories and railways, it is specially valuable. The smoke 
nuisance, whioh U a great evil in itself, is avoided by its use, while 
Its cleanliness and high caloric power renders it peculiarly valuable 
for domestic use. In Australia it is calculated that when pit-coal is 
SO shillings per ton the proportionate value of peat-coat is Ifl 
shillings, and its oost of produotion about 6 shillings per ton. It 
thus yields a return ow the capital employed of 200 per cent. This 
profit is not speculative but warranted by praotloal experience. 
With the cheaper labour of India a greater profit could be 
realised. 

Peat-obarcoal is another product of the bogs much more valuable 
than peat-coal and much more costly to manufacture. But if we 
consider that Iu Its manufacture other Important products of the 
peat are obtained, such as tar, sulphate of ammonia, oil, paraffin 
and methylated spirits* the production of psat oharooa) is com- 
pamtively costless. As this charcoal, like tbe peat-ooal, does not 
contain any sulphur or phosphor*!, it is invaluable for the 
manufacture of steel, bronze, copper and all metallic substances— 
particularly :for cutlery—gun-making, electro-plating, «qd also 
tor the manufacture of jporoelalu and China-ware, and for a^P-pur- 

S osea where wood aharooal is used. The facts leave no room for 
ouM t ’con corning the highly remunerative character of the manu¬ 
facture of peat-ooal, Ac.; white no question can arise respecting 
its vast importance as a , source of industrial Jft undeveloped 
wealth, Indeed, when we consider that the peat bn the Nilglrls 
aud other hill rafiges of India is practically inexhaustible, its 
utilisation on a sound, scientific, and remunerative basis becomes 
a matter of national interest, —Madras Mail. 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF DAIRY STOCK. 

(By Professor Sheldon.) 

Th»R» has bean a good deal of discussion to moot year# respect- 
tog the extension of dairy farming (n tillage districts, add the term 
4 arable dairying 1 has been adopted to distinguish the so-oalled 
new departure or development In dairy husbandry. It U proba¬ 
ble that the topb received a considerable share of its impetus 
from the articles on Continental dairying which, appearing in (he 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society and elsewhere, were 
written by Mr. i!» Id* Jenkins, the talented and indefatigable 
secretary of that Society; yet the low price of grain for many 
years past, together with the depression Which hoe ruled to long 
in sheep farming, both of them intensified by the wet seasons 
which have passed over us, and these* in contrast with the com* 
paratively profitable character of milk-selling and stock raising, 
have had still more to do in attracting arable farmers 1 attention to 
this particular aspect of dairy farming. It Is no doubt true that 
this extension has been going on to some extent* aocora- 
psnled by the laying down to permanent pasture of a good deal 
of arable land suitable to the purpose, but there le not much pro¬ 
bability of the extension being continued to any very striking 
extent. 

Permanent grass land is,, ss every one knows* a leading feature 
In the dairy farming of the British Islands* though more or less 
of arable land ie usually found associated with It, Our hutnld 
and Irregular climate accounts for the prevalence of grass land* 
and particularly for its extension in reoeut years ; and in view of 
this climatic disability, together with the faot that dairy farming 
may easily be extended too far, and* indeed, has already been ex* 
tended too far, to yield a profit very much superior to that of 
other branches ot husbandry* it ie to be feared that the laying 
down of arable land to permanent gross wilt go on still in places in 
order to lessen expenses. It does not at present seem so much 
desirable that dairy farming should invade purely arable districts 
farther than it has done already* as that arable cultivation should 
be restored and developed in dairying districts. Notwithstanding 
the costliness of arable cultivation, a proportion of arable land 
is, generally speaking, an element of profit and convenience to 
dairy farmers* and cannot very well be dispensed with, save in 
highly-favoured localities, In some parts of France* as also to a 
less extent tu one or two other continental countries, permanent 
grass land is almost entirely dispensed with by many dairy 
fawners; buta practice such as this is the growth of mauy years, 
and oanuot in one generation be successfully engrafted on a differ¬ 
ent system of agriculture. The chief obstacle, perhaps, lies in the 
farmers themselves, rather than in the land they occupy and the 
climate under which they live. 

It remains to be seen whether the practice of ensilage will be¬ 
come general and permanent on dairy farms in those islands. For 
my own part, I hardly think it will; and whether, if it does, it 
will materially affect the current proportion of grass and arable 
land. We may decline to accept the enthusiastic*claims which 
some persons advance In favour of ensilage, as well as their pre¬ 
dictions that it will revolutionise the practice of dairying, and we 
may incliue to the opinion that, so far as the maintenance of dairy 
stock in winter ie concerned, the most It will do will be to t «ko the 
place of roots and brewers' grains ; but, whatever wo do, It is 
dear that it has taken a great held on the imagination of the 
farming public, and that it Is being experimented with in earnest 
In most parts ot the country. Forage, that is ensilaged Instead of 
deestoated, cannot reasonably be euppoeed to be better than it wm 
in its green and natural stater and we may dismiss the idea that al¬ 
most any kind of coarse and inferior stuff, snob as the grassy uu* 
dergrowth of trees, and various kinds of green crops that are 
not palatable or nutritious In tbelc growing state, are greatly 
enhanced in value by being confined in n mllo for a few months, 
yet Ie there one substantial advantage which Well-preserved ensil- 
age poetesses ever the hay, for inetanoe, that might otherwise 
hive been made from the grace, els., It remains in a succulent 
opd easily digestible condition. It ie on this gronnd* indeed, 
that ensilage will become popular and general, if it does m at all. 

We may take it for granted that permanent grate land, used 
as pasture, will In our time continue to be the' chief sQ&roe 
of the maintenance of dairy stock, except In the winter months, 
and it is apt at all likely that the French practice of * colling*-* 
that is. of cutting grass and other green erops for consumption 
In yards and sheas and byres—will become very general in this 
country in the remaining months of the year. Rather than this, 
the American practice of ceiling on the pastures with adjoining 
cultivated green crops, which Is an old thongb limited practice hors 
at hosiers likely to become extended in oenueotion with arable 
dairying, oh land that tends itself with advantage to the cultiva¬ 
tion gf snob green crops. It would seem probable that the growth 
of vetches* cabbage, clover, and so on* for the purpose of soiTiag on 
tbe pastures la spring and summer and autumn* might In many 
localities be profitably extended with tbe view of supplementing' 


the postures ; and a properly adjusted proportion of arable land, 
need for this purpose of soiling, would enable a large number of 
cattle to be maintained on a given farm. The object to be aimed 
at is the production of a maximum inanity of food for stooh. In a 
manner which leaves a substantial profit; and, in order to do this, n 
well-balanced proportion of amble land* harmonising with a staff of 
men and horses, would seem to fit in well with the etymology Of 
the term * arable dairying. 1 

It Is winter, however, rather than summer, the provision for 
which taxes the ingenuity of dairy farmers, for that is the 

S erJod in which the maintenance of dairy stock is felt to be a bar- 
eu both in oost and labour. It is winter, indeed, which lends the 
chief importance to arable dairying, because of roots and straw, 
and ensilage, too, if you will, To winter u herd of cattle on bay 
alone is a praotloe ill calculated to be profitable, and this Aapeot of 
the case Is well understood In districts poorly adapted to arable 
cultivation. On a Who iy grass farm there is not work enough for 
the hands who are required to milk the cows, and ft Ie only on 
alarm that le partly arable 


alarm that le partly arable that the labour hUl can be properly filled 
between times, so to speak. In all the seasons of the year. In 
some localities it le feasible to hire women for milking only, at a 
reasonable rate, and iu these oases, a smaller staff of men can be 
kept on farms whose area of arable laud is too limited to keep a 
fall staff in work. This labour question makes Itself seriously 
felt in these days, and it has a distinct and Immediate bearing on 
tbe employer’s profits. Henot it follows that farmers in many 
oases have been tempted to lay down land to permanent gras*, 
with the object of cutting down the labour Hat, wbioh, U ie ob¬ 
vious, can only be done within limits. This it is, too, that hoe 
Induoed so many grass-land farmers to give up dairying, and take 
to the fattening of stock in summer, iu the hope ot doing with a 
minimum of labour and of wear and tear of implements, 

Tbe wintering of a herd of dairy cows, and of its necessary relay 
of young stock, la felt to be a serious matter, and it appears all the 
more serious when the cows ore mostly dry for calving. This un- 
pleasant feature of the cose, together with the opening supplied In 
recent years by the milk trade, has led to 4 considerable extend** 
of * winter dairying'—that ie, the production of milk iu winter. 
But this hoe found it* limit during the winter out of which we are 
just emerging* and uiilk hne been cheeper, and more plentiful than 
ever before, at that season of the year. The c"«t of producing a 
full supply of milk in the winter month* le best understood ej 
those who go in for that eorb of thing, and It may be said that n 
great deal of last winter's milk was produced and sold at a lorn. 
Thi§ will cause a reaction against winter dairying to some extent, 
but dairy stook have to be maintained all the same. The entire 
thing has to be kept well in band by the master, and economy of 
feeding mast be Introduced wherever it is possible* for we live in 
times when dose cutting le the order. Store stock, milk, obsess, 
butter—all of them are at low valuee, and likely to be for some time 
to come; and iu this event the efficient And economical inointenanoe 
of dairy etook is a matter of greater Importance than it was ten or n 
dosen years ago, when the profits were good enough to support any 
reasonable system— North BritUh Agriculturist, 


PREVENTION OF DISTEMPER. 


I have lost two young aolMes lately from distemper, and have 
another, six months old, which 1 should not like to lose. Gon 
I do anything to prevent the attack or to lessen the force 1 The 
puppy has freedom to run about all day, has a good dry bed at 
night. 1IU fojd cousists principally of porridge and milk, with 
an occasional bone or othor scrap.—J. C. B. 

[The better-bred dogs are most liable to distemper, and suffer 
from it most seriously. Amongst young octree it often dose 
deadly damage, and many which survive the attack ooatinue 
long, or even permanently, the subjects of ohorea fits or partial 
paralysis. Like other febrile disorders of young animals, dis¬ 
temper is notably oontagicus, and it probably does not, like colds, 
coughs, gastric derangements, or other such disorders, arise 
spontaneously or from insanitary conditions. Prevention ie hence 
secured by protecting dogs from contact with sick or convalescent 
subjects. Doge, however, are prone to roam freely on their 
own account, and it ie accordingly difficult to Isolate infected 
animals, and those that have been ib contact with them, and thus 
prevent distribution of contagious germs. With the view to pro¬ 
tect from attaoke and diminish their severity, young dogs have 
been inoculated with vaccine lymph; but vaccination hoe not 
answered the expectations formed of it ne a preventive of dis¬ 
temper. Investigation may yet discover, os In the case of anthrax 
diseases, tfaat a modified form of tbe disease may be produced by 
cultivated lymph, and that young dogs inoculated with it may 
resist the ordinary unrsgensrate distemper. Like the eoutagious 
erupt!ra fevers of children, tad especially measles, to which it 
is closely allied, it seldom occurs more than once in any indivi¬ 
dual, Besides protecting from contagion, preventive treatment ie 


3 grain* of hyposulphite of soda* thick : being almost tssteiees, is 
readily taken, and from Its antiseptic properties lessens the severity 
Of febrile disorders, and sometimes mm protects from their attacks. 
In kennels* and other places where dwmtoger has Deterred, the 


subjects have; been kept, 
be adopted.—R d,}** 
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INDIAN SILK. « 

TO TJlX SD1TOE Of THIS H PIONIIEB." 

$ia t —Your article on the Bengal etlk trade U before me, end I 
thiak that (he writer is rather severe on Bengal eilk in perttealar, 
end casually so on Punjab eilk, and he alto seems rather nasy as to 
what reeled or raw silk and th rowu silk Is, I have tjhe pleasure to 
■end you by sample posta small skein of raw silk from my mints* 
tore filature (from Berfchand's Lyon), and beg to inform you that it 
was produced hsre under my own supervision from coooous reared 
in my own sheds. Oooooc* of equal quality are produced by oareful 
rearer* iu this and the neighbouring district or Goordaepore ; the 
mulberry of every kind grows up here to pe. faction t eilk rasters are 
to be got who wifi do good work at a moderate wage, and I have 
been engaged, with the help of the district authorities, Colonel 
O, Gordon Young and Colonel C. V. Jenkins, iu enoouraging the 
Industry of acrioulture for over two years. Hitherto it has thriven 
wonderfully well with me, and the atova'mentioned gentlemen will 
be very sorry to read your deorylng article without some contra¬ 
diction possibly, or partial fight, for the pretension of the 
north of the Puuj ih to produce good " bone ” eilk. Perhaps if 
the writer of the said article took the trouble to glanoe at the map 
of the world, be would find that the north of the Punjab and the 
part of China and Japan where the best and strongest sPk is pro* 
duoed, lie just above the 30th paral. of N. Latitude. Perhaps also, 
this is the reason why I hare found the Japan silk-worms thrive ao> 
well with me, that the reports from several centres in England, 
Italy, and Pranoe are that the ooeooua cannot be exoelled in the 
world, and probably also the reason why I obtained a Silver Medal 
and 1st Cists Certificate at the Calcutta International Exhibition 
lor a very small case of cocoons, when a gentleman aud silk expert, 
who tested them and the eilk reeled from them, reported them 
second to none in the world. My eilk aeut to you may have many 
faults, ae I have becu reeling tees than six weeks and with last 
year's cocoons f but I am open to learu If you esn give me any 
information regardiug it, aud I shall be obliged, therefore* if you 
will kindly test it, and let me know whether or not it ie a good 
•* bone ” eltk. 1 myself believe that this part of the world will 
produce the best eilk, and with capital I could produce a quantity 
that would oommand a very good export price; and I 
should be glad to hear of any one with capital who would join me 
fa incre telug my outturn, it already pays me to produce it and 
reel it at the present low price of eilk, which, on aoooant of the 
Franoo Chinese war, U the lowest ever known. The reason why 
the silk industry l« not flourishing in the Punjab is not because the 
rilffiete will not grow good eilk, but because the native te so lazy 
and trusts so much to his gods to give him a good orop of cocoons 
that the worms die of hunger and dirt, and disease, the companion 
of the letter—and they will not plant mulberry near their own 
doors. It ought also to be pret'y well known by this time that 
the rearing ofthe silkworm to produoe good cocoons ii a matter of 
considerable difficulty, unless patience and perseverance, to say 
nothing of a certain amount of intelligence and cleanliness are 
exercised, aod that the consequence Is that good silk being diffi* 
cult to produoe, a good price is always obtainable for it where good 
■Ilk is need and wanted, and there is always a demand for good 
eilk. The fashion now a days is to try and get things cheap and 
vile, f«a, plush instead of velvet, Ac., Ac. Cheap things oenbe 
spun from pusbum or waste eilk, from wait > ooooone aud from wild 
eilk, very few of which oau be reeled so m to pay, on account of 
the difficulty of softening them, and of their open ends, and also 
cl the difficulty of collecting them in sufficient quantity. 

Spinners in Europe are tusking fortunes out of waits, it is true, 
and are always orylng out for these wild »Uka which are known 
to be used by natives in certain district* # and they imagine they 
will be able to encourage old Bombyx Mari out of tne field. Thfe 
they will never do. Nothing has yet been able to hold its own 
against the BombymMorL either in silkworms or other textures, 
and I believe that though wild silks may be used to a small extent, 
a good Japan ooooon can be produced in the Puujeb, and ae good 
silk from it, as any in the world aud as cheap, always remembering 
that a good article in silk' is always dear for reasons that are well 
known, and which have lasted for hundreds of years iu spite of 
every endeavour to the oontrary. 

ERNEST R. BARTLETT. 

Palumpore, Punjab, 3rd April 1885. 


The temperature of the weather as recorded by J. N. Barr, in 
Independence, was aefolldwt; 


WATER THE COWS. 


Tun following data, though not sufficiently exact to be 
of some pflsoito ‘ 


called 


Date. 

January 10 ... 
January U 
January 12 ... 
January 13 ... 
January H ... 
January 15 ... 
January 16 ... 
January 17 ... 


Iudloatos below sero. 


Temp. Temp. 
7 am. 7 ML 
10 30 

27 28 . 

10 * 16 
26 * 8 # 

3 4 

0 0 
» 4* 4* 

. UT IS* 


scientific, are of some pmotioa! value in enabling farmer* to judge 
Of the effect of watering oowe regularly and often, and in not 
going so. Sine* January X, we have been milking an average of 
about cows. The majority of tbeee oosm oalved in Marsh and 
April, 1884 We therefore expect a shrinkage, ae previous months 
•hdw, of about 80 pounds pet day. Suppose the average, for 
December had been 370 pMiwis per d^y, we would expect the 
average for JaubW ffi b * *0 pounds psr day. During 18 day* in 
January we obtained 5,426 pounds, or an average of 339 pun nds per 
gay. Prom the 10th to the 13th inotnsive, the average was 320 
ponnds per day. Daring this time the oowe pare watered Its the 
morning and at noon, when turned out, bat hot at night. After 
fell they were watered three times a day, and on the 15 th we 
obtolnea 843 pounds ; 16th, 340 pounds; 17th, 347 pounds. We 
aim to feed regularly und give each oow tbs same quantity, I 
lodge during the ant* that the, hay was of the tame quality. 
Iehoulrt say that the bare and attention given was the same during 
this'tfibe. The eews were milked oiean and regularly, The beg 
gad Other fend was of about the same quality the entire time. 


The probable oonolneipn, therefore, la that tho*better system of 
watering the oowe three tfmee a day added to the quantity of their 
milk. Prof. Sanborn says s " Whafcoows will naturally drink per 
day by one watering, will be exceeded by two waterings by about 
10 to 12 per cent, and is followed by a alight looms* of milk 
without Toes of butter product ae shown by the ehnm. When the 
water desired by tlie cows was out down about 40 per sent (ton. 
much for a good test) the milk flew declined heavily, and also the 
amount of food eaten as well aa a consequent lees of weight Of the 
body/’ 

It is said that ths agricultural college at St. Retny made experi¬ 
ments to determine the efl*ot of warming water to 68, degrees P. 
before giving it to the oowe, and found In the ease of two cowa j 
given the earns amount of food att lucre Jen of one-third by warming. 
There Is no question but what there would be ae inoreaee, built 
seem* almost impossible to think that it could he 33 per oent. I tie 
not to be assumed that warming the water would operate alike on 
alt sows. It ie uot to be expeoted that a oow giving 40 pounds per 
day can be inoreaeed to 53 by Mil* system. A oow giviug 12 or 16 
might be increased to 16 or 21 pounds per day, possibly. Any 
close observer has noticed that oowe will drink more when the 
water has not been chilled by exposure, than they will when it is 
very cold.—J. N. Motfozv.— Fd^mar** Review. 

AN ALARMING DISEASE AFFLICTING A 
NtJME&QCS CLASS, 

This disease commences with a slight derangement of the 
stomach, but, if neglected, it iu time involves the whole frame, 
embracing the kidneys, liver, pancreas, and in fact the entire 
glandular system; aud the affile ted drags out a miserable existence 
uutil death gives relief from suffering. The disease is often mis¬ 
taken for other complaints; hut if the reader will ask himself tiie 
following questions he will be able to determine whether he him¬ 
self is oue of the afflicted .—Have I distress, pain, or difficulty in 
breathing after eating ? Ie there a dull, heavy feeling, attended' 
by drowBiuese ? Have the eyes a yellow tinge ? Does a thick 
sticky mucous gather about the gums and teeth in the mornings, 
accompanied by a disagreeable taste 7 Is the tongue coated? 
Are there pains iu the sides aud book 7 Is there a fnUnoes 
about the right side as If the liver were enlarging 7 If 
there costiveuees 7 Is there vertigo or dizziness when rising 
suddenly from a horizontal position 7 Are the eeoretions from the; 
kidneys scanty aud highly coloured, with a deposit after sending ! 
Does food ferineut noon after eating, accompanied by flatu- 
leuoe or a belching of gas from the stomach 7 Is there fre¬ 
quent palpitation of tne heart? Thee* various symptoms may not 
be prescut at oue time, but they torment the sufferer in torn ae 
Urn dreadful disease progresses. If the case be one of long stand¬ 
ing, there will be a dry, hacking cough, attended after a time by 
expectoration. In very advanced stages the skin assumes a dirty 
brownish appearanoe, and the hands and feet are covered by a 
cold sticky perspiration. As the liver and kidneys become more 
and more diseased,rheumatic pains appear, aud the usual treatment 
proves entirely unavailing agaiuet this latter agonising disorder* 1 
The origiu of tola malady la Indigestion or dyspepsia, and a small 
quantity of the proper medicine will remove the disease if taken 
in Its inoipieney. It ie moat important that the disease should bo 
promptly and properly treated in Its first Stages, whoa a little 
medicine will effect a cure, aud even when it has obtained a strong 
hold,the correct remedy should be persevered in until every vestige 
of the disease ie eradicated, until the appetite has returned, and 
the digestive organs are restored to a healthy condition. The 
■areal and moat effectual remedy for this distressing complaint hi 
“Seigel’s Curative Syrup,** a vegetable preparation, sola by «U 
chemists and medicine vendors throughout ths world, and by the 
proprietors, A. J« White, Limited, 17* FarriugdoU-road, London, 
E,u. This Syrup strikes at the very foundatloii of the disease, and 
drives it, root and branch, out of the system. 

Market*Flea*, Foeklington, York, Oot. 2, 1862. , 

Sir,—Bring a sufferer for years with dyspepsia in alt its Wotot 
forms, and after spending pounds hi medicines, I tint last tow. 
■traded to try Mother Seigere Curative Syrup, and am thankful to 
say have derived more benefit from it than any other medicine 
1 ever took, aud would ad rite anyone suffering from tlie same- com¬ 
plaint to give it a trial; the results they would soon findOutfor 
themselves. If yon like to make any net ef this testimonial ton 
are quite at liberty to do ao.—Yojits respectfully} 

(Signed) R» Tttev*., , 

8eigel*s Operating Pills are the btot family phyeto that Has ever 
been discovered. They cleanse the bowels from alt irritating 
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Crop and Weather Report. 


Letters to the Editor. 


[Fob tub Wise snpww T3i*22st> ayml 1886.1 
General Bmarks, -flight rain boa fallen in several districts in the Bow- 
buy Presidency -and generally thr oughoufc tbs Tunjab. Ia Bengal, the 
Central Provinces. and In the Central India and Rajpootana States, slight 
loot! shower* have occurred. In Assam heavy rain continues to 
iaU. 

Prospects remain unchanged in Madras, and the harvest yield is re¬ 
ported to he below the average in some districts. In Mysore prospects 

continue unfavourable. 

In Bombay and the North*Wostem Provinces and Otidh the raU or 
spring harvest is approaching completion, and preparations for the kharif 
or autumn crop have begun In places. The rabi harvest Is !n active 
progress in the Punjab, and has been nearly completed in the Central 
Provinces, where threshing and winnowing are going on* In the Berars 
the rabi crops have been reaped, and preparations for the IhariJ are pro¬ 
gressing. in the Central India and Rajpootana States, agricultural pros¬ 
pects are generally good. 

Rain is much wanted la Bengal to focil itate agricultural operations. 
Sowings continue ia Assam, and prospects are on the whole favourable. 
Cholera and small-pox are generally prevalent. 

Prices are fluctuating in the Punjab, and show a tendency to rise hi 
Bengal. Iu other Provinces they remain generally stationary* 

Madras .—Prospects fair, except ip parts of Bellary and Anantapore, 
gmkLif *—Blight rain in parts of sixteen districts. Standing crops 
Injured by floods in parts of Shikarpore ; sugar aone slightly improved by 
rain in parts of Belgium; preparations for kkavif crops in progress in 
parts of Dbarsrar, Satsra, and Khandcsh. Scarcity of drinking-water 
in parts of seven taluks* of Dharwar, four of Belgaum, and two of JBija- 
pore, and of fodder in parts of three fcaluka# of Dharwar and four of Bel- 
gaum. Cholera and small-pox in parts of eleven and fever and cattle- 
disease in parts of nine districts. 

Bengal *—Weather very hot; slight rain fell In some districts, chiefly in 
the Dacca and Chittagong divisions: rain ia urgently wanted. Agricul¬ 
tural operations are retarded for want of it in some places, though sow- ; 
ings of early paddy and some bUcufoi crops are going on ; boro pady and 
daltta are being harvested. Prices of food-grains show a slight ten- 
dsnoy to rise. Public health on the whole good. 

if.- TP. Ptwine** and Gudh .—Harvesting nearly completed. Market 
well supplied, and prioe«;generaJIy steady- Cholera continues in Agra; 
new eases reported from Boharunpore and, Aligurh, otherwise public 
health fair. 

Punjab .—Rain in all the districts of the province, except Hissor, 
Delhi, and UmbaUa. Health good; a few eases of cholera have occurred 
amongst pilgrims from Hurdwar add Delhi. Outturn of orope la Lahore 
district poor, elsewhere prospects are on the whole good. Price fluctuat¬ 
ing *. ' ** 

Central Weather continues uncertain, with oocarionsl 

storms* Prospect**** unofaanged* , ■ * /,», 

British jffarmafc.’~&Hgh* small- pox andebetert herd nod there, other¬ 
wise public health good ; health of Cattle good. Slight rainfall in some 
districts. 

Assam, VWesther hot with occasional wind, Bowing of an* 
crop nearly Jhdshed i prospect* good. Ploughing and sowing of 
dvnttAi and mfaraU mwps progressing* Public health fair, ‘ 

Mysore and Cwy,—Paddy crop in good condition* Bain much 
needed cofee plants, ^ruspeots of ''season and public health 
good* '' r 

Arip* and Myderatad.^-'Weatbsr okmdy and close, with occasion*! 
thunder and duetstorma Threshing almost completed * preparations 
for iflan/, prpgremiogw Oeneral health fair, except in dhshabod 
taluks, where fever, and ague prevail. 

Central ties* and 

Hall and opium good. . Health good* 
itaypoomaa.—Weather changeable, No further earn of cholera report¬ 
ed. Prices steady. Health good. 

A^pai.—Weather hot and dgy, Proapaots inditfsrsnt, owing to want 
admin. 


SEE BUNGS FROM GRAFTS. 


TO TUB KPCTOBf 

SiK,*—Allow me to make a few remarks upon a theory, which 
appeared in your issue of 4th April 1885, p. 150. It was them 
stated that *• it is a well-known circumstance in the practice «f 
grafting and bnddibg, that, if seedlings are raised from grafted 
plants, they invariably turn out of a degenerate speeiee; and the 
fruit they yield Is of the same quality {if not worse) than the 
parent stock, upon which the better apeoles was grafted. 1 * 

This is a horticultural theory, which, although it is said to ho de¬ 
rived from the practice of grafting and budd ing, and to be invert* 
able, ie, in my opinion, certainly not iu accordance with facts. Dose ( 
It imply that, each of the 400 or 500 varieties of apple (many of them 
very choice), whiob are now grown in Ragland, came only from 
seeds of apple-trees which were grown on their cum root* t That 
all the innumerable varieties of grapes, oranges, mangdes, Ao., Be*, 
now la existence, have originated from seed grown on plant* 
with their own roots? That all the fine choice roses, now In 
cultivation, have been raised from seed, grown on their o*n mot 
roee-bnshee f It would appear that this is one «*f those theories 
which are hastily drawn from a very limited practice. It is 
oertain that it dees ngt apply to Abe orange, nor to the mango, 
and it is certain also that it U anything but Invariable. According 
to this theory, none of the many improved grafted or budded 
plants could have taken any part tn producing the innumerable 
varieties now uuder cultivation, as it is said, that seeds taken 
from a graft or bud invariably produce degenerate progeny, 
Let any one extend hts practice to raising tens of thousand* of seed¬ 
lings, instead of a few damn, and give • high cultivation, with 
other favorable conditions, he will then I think find that this 
theory requires reconsideration. Some persons have a notion that 
if they sow a few seeds, anyhow, of any gqpd fritit, they will get 
equally good fruit out of the seedlings, They are disappointed 
to find they are probably worse than the parent, and hastily 
conclude that the fault lies with the seed having been obtained 
from a graft 1 It is much like taking a ticket In a 
1000 ticket lottery. Yon may get the prise, but the 
chances are 900 to one that you won't. Raise 10,000 seedlings 
of any grafted or budded fruit, ao$ nurse them properly, and give 
them every chance of healthy and vigorous growth; and you wilt 
find that the resulting phenomena are roughly divisible Into 
three elosaee, more especially if the seede hare had an opportunity 
of being crossed. (Darwinian biologists think that no two cun be 
tmetiy aliXse ,) the majority of the seeding* will turn nut 

hiirfarior to the fruit, worn which the seed was taken, with many 
* } variations—not because they may have been seede of grafts, but 
because they havs Inherited bad qualities from their ancient wild 
progenitor* as civilised man does now inherit bad qualities from his 
remote aubestois, although his immediate parents may be every 
thing that is good. Second^ a certain number of the seed¬ 
lings will be cgml to the parent fruit, more or less varied. 
Third, tha minority wlU he better than the parant. One of tba 
reasons why raisers of new choice varieties of fruit; or other 
tee** oharge eo highly for theikVhfn they first bring them out, 
la that they have to recoup themselves tor «U the years spent tn 
naming thousands of Inferior plants, the labor and tlmebes towed 
$n which, until they ap proved, being thpom away, The worth- 
toseWea ore thendp# up, And used ICrfirewood, W wtivr purposes, 
■M$mmtomtkmfmm- will undertake to tnke new fritit unless 
he hoe great faculties for this work, as this business dm art 
pay / moreover, Os - #'persons ever think that the flowei* of their 
grafts can he so easily croseed by intact* with the pollen of 
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the original wild kinds t where these exist ici the vicinity, Cresting' 
even with the bent blood will sometimes M throw tack,” What 
tan be expected if bad blood be admitted ? 

It le probably eetabliahed that the atoek sometimes Influences 
the graft* and vice verse, but that seedling* raised from grafted 
plants Invariably turn out oi a degenerate spools* is unbelievable, 
and far from a '* well-known olroumstanoe in the praotio e of graft¬ 
ing and budding/’ 

E. BON A VI A, M.D, 

Etowah, April 26, 1885, 


Editorial Notes. 


In continuation of our review of Captain Parrott’s report of 
the Hautbawaddy and Pegu Disttiicts, we note that the first 
results of the settlement officer’s proposals are as follows : 

The average incidence of revenue on paddy land per acre, 
together with the total laud revenue without cess, are— j 

Incidence Revenue. j 

At present or old revenue rates... ... 1*60 TU, 4,08,471 
At proposed maximum rates — 1*96 ,, 6,03,004 

At rates propesed for present application... 1*74 „ 4,48,381 

The net increase therefore under the rates proposed to be 
applied, would be Bs, 39,910 a year, or 9} per cent. 

Captain Parrott's proposal has received the approval of the 
Commissioner, who, however, considers it improbable that the 
maximum rote will ever be applied during the term of the settle¬ 
ment. It is thought that the higher rate is likely <o be much felt 
by the people in certain parts of the Meynizaya circle, where the 
prevalent rates have been 10 and 7J anuas. 

# # # 

Tbs brick-field rate has been sanctioned at Bs. 10 instead of 
Ba. 25 the acre, as recommended by Captain Parrott ; but the 
rate on tobacco lands remains at Be. 1 the acre. This is as it 
should be, for the ouly way to encourage the cultivation and 
other miscellaneous crops, is by levying a very low rate 
of assessment. 

*** 

Tixa revenue from fruit trees has been fixed at a uniform 
rate of four annas the tree ; but it would only apply to fruit¬ 
bearing trees or trees standing on unoccupied land, or on land 
not paying revenue, or on laud paying the fallow rate only, and 
trees belonging to one person, but standing on land held by a 
cultivator altogether separate from the tree owner. 

*** 

Tub lower rates on paddy land proposed by Captain Parro t 
have received the sanction of the Chief Commissioner, and 
will be applied in al£, tracts except Meyuizaya. The reasons 
given for not applying the maximum rates are, that they would 
cause too large an increase, comiug as it would after the en¬ 
hancement of 30 per cent imposed in 1879-80; and also because 
the price of export paddy is not now so high as it was during 
the last six years. The averages for those years were reckoned 
as not likely to fall below Bs. 70 per 100 baskets, while during 
the month of February 1885, Rangoon prices had gone down as 
low as Bs. 60 and 65, as compared with Ba. 86 at the same 
season in 1884. # # 

There was strongy reason for not attempting the increase 
of rates, m. % falling prices, cheap grain in Europe, and serious 
disasters among rice-exporting firms, owing to the high prices 
paid for paddy in 1883-84. And although against these draw * 
backs may be cited the dose proximity of rice-growing districts 
10 the good mart of Pegu, the traversing of one side of the 
circle by a canal, and another by the new railway to Toungoo, 
tile great strides made in cultivation, and the cultivated area 
having been much under-measured by Thugyis, yet it was not 
considered wise to raise the demand at one stroke. 


Under these circumstances, therefore, the revenue to be cob 
looted from 1st .July 1885, has been fixed at Bs. 4,33,67V in* 
(cad of B6 4,48,380, as proposed by "Captain Parrott. This is 
$n increase on the demand under the old rates, aud a decrease 
Of Bs, 14,703 on the settlement officer’s proposal, the inoi deuce 
being 317 per cent 


May 2, 1885. 

We have noticed the thoroughly practical and interesting na¬ 
ture of Captain Parrott’s report, and it is gratifying to find that 
his work has been suitably acknowledged as A fitting tribute 
to bis labours, by the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. 
Although the season’s work terminates this officer’s connection 
with the settlement portion of the duties upon which he ha e 
been engaged for the past six yea rs, yet his connection with 
the province he has helped to settle will continue in the capa¬ 
city of a Deputy Commissioner of one of the district#. We en¬ 
tirely echo the encomiums passed upon Captain Parrott’s 
labours,’ and repeat that the people, as well as the revenues of 
the province will, for many years to come, derive benefit from 
the excellent work done by him. 

V* 

We have before ns the result of the labours of Mr, E. C. 
Ozanne, who was appointed to the newly-created post of 
Director of Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency, which he 
joined in July 1883 after his return from furlough, which he 
would seem to have devoted more to duty than bo recreation. 

# # # 

There is reason to believe that Mr. Ozanne spent the greater 
portion of his furlough in study at the Boyal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, to qualify him in a greater measure for 
the post he was intended to fill. When we take into consider¬ 
ation the^cope of the operations contemplated by the new 
department, there can be little doubt that the knowledge which 
Mr. Ozanne brought after a sojourn in the Cirencester College 
was absolutely necessary to enable him to discharge efficiently 
the responsible duties required of him as Director of Agri¬ 
culture ; and being armed as he is with diplomas not only of 
the Cirencester Institute, but of the Boyal Agricultural Society 
of Englaud, it will be admittftt on all hands that he is duly 
qualified for his onerous appointment, and therefore entitled to 
speak with au uuusual degree of authority on all matters 
affecting agriculture and kindred subjects. It is therefore 
with wo small degree of interest that we proceed to review 
his report for 1893-84—being the first of its kind. 

*#* 

We find that Mr. Ozanne spent much of his time in visiting 
tfce various farms and agricultural schools scattered about 
India, with the object, we presume, of making himself ac¬ 
quainted with their working. It may be mentioned en passant 
that unless the Director of Agriculture, of any province what¬ 
ever, spends some of hia time in visiting mofussii institutions, 
making enquiries and supervising experiments on the spot, 
there can be very little hope of any practical results being 
obtained, and we are glad to find that Mr. Ozanne has seen 
the necessity of this. 

V 

The system of collection of revenue and rental in precarious 
tracts has, we find, not been token up ; but under the head of^ 
1 measures of protection,’ including fodder reserves and arbo¬ 
riculture, extension of communications and irrigation, Mr. 
Ozanne makes aome practical observations on the uses of the 
pod of the babul (acacia arabica) for tanning purposes. It will 
be interesting to learn whether this product is Ukely in time to 
become an article of ^export. The subject of arboriculture is 
confined to the discussion of the value of the rob as a manure. 
We expected Something more than that under this head. 

V 

It is disappointing to find that the authority of the Director 
should be so hampered by red-tapeism as to place agrieuttuml 
farms under the orders of the Collector of a district. This is 
a division of authority which we do not approve. The sketch 
of oDerationa on the several farms during the year, shows that 
at Bhadgaon, the work and result were decidedly hinaafckh 
factory, for which reason* are given: The manufacture of 
<ffiee*e is an important etoment tu this farm: and if the super* 
in Undent, who is bringing Cut fresh information on the subject 
from England, can apply hi* knowledge practically, satisfactory 
results may be looked for* 

THE working of the Hyderabad farm is more hopeful. The 
experiments with oomffiou pulse "seeds were hot, however, 
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successful, while those with Rankin cotton were. Steam 
ploughs have been found to be need succesfully by the natives, 
who prefer them to ordinary ploughs. The financial results of 
the farm show a deficit of Rs. 783, which is exclusive of the pay 
of the Superintendent and clerical establishment. An ex¬ 
periment with ensilage proved a failure, as the excavation 
was made in land containing 03 per cent of sand. 


Tub Botanical Gardens, Ghunneakhind, Poona, did some good 
work.' It was found that burial destroys the reproductive 
power of prickly pear. 

Mu. Ozannb states that it has been decided by Government 
that model farming will not be attempted, and that the 
action of Government will be confined to experiment ; but 
undue stress will not be be laid on financial results. This is 
quite correct; as, if an experiment is undertaken with the finan¬ 
cial results only in view, much cannot be expected, The ex¬ 
periments with cotton were not successful, although prizes were 
offered for each of the four cotton talukaa o! Dharwar. Nor 
did the introduction of jnte afford encouraging results. 

V 

Under indigeueous experiments, tobacco was tried. Its 
cultivation was all that could be desired, but the curing was 
an utter failure, although every attempt was made to cany out 
this process successfully. 

*# # 

The question of ensilage has assumed much importance; for 
we learn from England that the Government have taken up 
the subject in right good earnest. Before the mail left Loudon, 
it was arranged to appoint a Royal Commission for the purpose 
of conducting a thorough enquiry into the matter. The Com* 
mission was expected to comment its labours immediately after 
Easter. 

V 

It is satisfactory to note that among those who have consented 
to take part in the Commission, there are three Peers of the 
realm, six members of Parliament, and several leading agri¬ 
culturists. There is thus much hope of satisfactory results 
being obtained from the enquiry, and we shall await with 
interest the publication of their report 

The last number to hftnd of the Journal of the Agri- 
Hariicultural Society of India, Vol. VII., contains some inter¬ 
esting papers. W© notice the following as deserving attention : 
—“ Notes on Vanilla," by T, Langlois, Esq., is a practical guide 
for the cultivation and preparation of Vanilla for commercial 
purposes. Mr. Langlois has evidently had much experience 
with this plant. 

The Report on silos in Mysore, contributed by Sir Herbert 
Macpherson, proves two facte, vis, (1) that the experiment in 
ensilage was a success, and (2) that email silos in greater 
number are preferable to a single large one. The latter point 
should be borne in mind by those who undertake the construc¬ 
tion of silos. 

The Report of the Committee, appointed by the Benga 
Government, as to the best fibre-cleaning machine, will be read 
with interest. We have already, in previous numbers, noticed 
this report, and, only refer to it here incidentally. 

Captain Frederick Pogeon’s paper on Indian wheat contain* 
Some useful hints. Mi s suggestion for the introduction of 
maize of good quality in place of bajra, marwa, kuugnee, &e. 
is a good one, only It would be rather difficult to persuade ryots 
and zemindars to adopt the suggestion. 


The death of Sir Lawrehce Feel, one time President of the 
Society, forms the subject of a paper in this volume, It is a 
graceful tribute to the memory of an'excellent President, and a 
large-hearted, generous man. 

. *#* 

Captain Fasson has floundered somewhat, we think, iuhis 
attempt to show that the existence Of cattle salt—or ftore pro- 
perly black salt—eras unknown to the members of the Board'of 


Revenue. In fact, he appears to be quite 4 at sea * M to its com¬ 
position and manufacture. Baboo ProfcaU Chundra Ghoso, the 
Vice-President of the Society, correctly describes the article, the 
name of which, Captain Passou says, was not fit to be uttered 
in the presence of “ cam polite." 

» * 

* 

Mr. Cogswell's paper on the jute fibre-preparing machines, 
will be found of value by jute cultivators and manufacturers. 

The treatment ofwither blighton tea plants will be read 
with interost by our tea planters, it concerns them very deep¬ 
ly. The paper is a practical one, and needs uo comment. 

Prom Mom Dumamo’s paper it would appear that the lac 
insect (Cocows Lorca) can be propagated ad lib by trans-plan¬ 
tation. As the lac industry is of some commercial importance, 
the hint is worth promulgating. 

Mona Dumaine’s method of rearing the tusser silkworm 
will be read with much interest. It is only by such practical 
experiments that satisfactory results can be obtained. 

V 

There can be little doubt that the cultivation of the vine in 
Cashmere has made rapid progress, judging from Dewan Lakhpat 
Rai’s paper on the subject. There are no less than 362,535 
plants under cultivation. There are 18 varieties of the grape, 
of which 2 are used in manufacturing white wines, 6 in the 
manufacture of red wines, aud 10 are table grapes, Two 
Frenchmen are employed upon this important industry—one to 
supervise the gardens, and the other in charge of the wine de¬ 
partment. With vine cultivation on such a large scale, we 
ought to hear of Cashmere wines in the market * 

*#* 

The results of the experiments conducted by General 
Wilkinson in feeding milch crown on ensilage, are very import¬ 
ant indeed. If any doubt existed before os to the superiority of 
ensilage over grass, they must inevitably be dispelled by those 
results. It would be almost too much for one’s credulity—were 
the facte not vouched for—to be told that two cows when fed on 
ensilage for 2$ days gave an inevease of as many seers of milk, 
and two similarly fed on grass, decreased by 80 seers of milk in 
28 days ! 

*** 

Water is now being purified at Philadelphia by mixing air 
with it under pressure. The pressure assists the absorption of 
oxygen by the water and its consequent purification. A Fairmount 
turbine has been transformed into an air-pump, which forces 
20 per cent of free air into the water main, or, in other words, 
sufficient to surcharge the water. Analysis shows that the 
quantity of free oxygen in the crated water is 17 per cent 
greater than before aaration, while the quantity of carbonio acid 
is 53 per cent greater, and the total of dissolved gases 16 per 
cent greater. The percentage of free ammtmia is diminished to 
one-fifth of its former amount. The results are held to show 
that aeration is quite practicable as a successful means of re¬ 
ducing the percentage of organic impurities in water. 

V 

The return lately published of the areas under tea and 
ooffee cultivation in India for the year 1883, disclose some in¬ 
teresting facts. A comparison between the figures in the year 
1876-70, and those in the year uuder notice, shows that in the 
former year, in Assam and Caohar, 87,307 acres yielded 
20,023,69011*0. of tea, and in 1883,13,4953 acrefryielded 52,171,20, 
lbs, In Bengal 20,378 acres produced 4,941 y 226lb&, and iu 
1883, 49,753 acres produced 10,703,139 lbs., while in the 
North-West Provinces, 4,363 acres gave 63l,182lbs. as 
against 7,819 acres giving 1,202,147 lbs* In the Punjab 4,246 
acre* produced 679,949lbs. against 7,964 acres yielding 
1^00|010ibe. In Madras, 2,392 acres produced 220,0701bs * 
a* 1 compared with 6,423 acres yielding 629,4901bs, 

■ • M, ' 

Tiro small plantations in Bmetmk ape mentioned—one of 160 
seres at Akyab, and another of nine acre* in Toghoo, but their 
produce is Jsaiito be very trifling. So that during the nine 
lost years, the acreage tinder tea increased by nearly 109 
£tr cent, and the whole outturn by nearly 149 per seat. By 
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taking the separate districts, we find that in Assam there were 
49,091 acres in Cachar, 40,532 in Sibsagar, 30,873 in I^ukhtm- 
pore, 28,083 iu fcjylbet, 16,001 in Dnrruog, 10,780 in Nowgong 
and 6,220 in Kamroop. In Bengal of course, nearly three-fourths 
of the tea*producing areas are in the; Darjeeling district 
which had 33,817 acres, whilst Julpigoori h*d 9,820, Chittagong 
2,909, Loharrtugga 2,752, and Hazaribagh 1,023. In the North- 
West Provinces, there were 4,775 acres iui the Boon, and 3,043 
acres in Kumaouaud Gavhwal. 


In the Punjab there were 7,964 acres in Kangra, and only 
one small plantation elsewhere ; while in Madras there were 
4,772 acres in the Nilgivis, and 580 acres iu Travancore. In 
regard to coffee, the whole area under mature plants in 1883 
was 185,839 ucx’qm, aud the entire yield about 80$ million 
pounds ; which is very much below the mark as compared with 
previous years, of which, howover, the returns are said to be 
imperfect. Mysore has'the largest area under coffee, amounting to 
82,106 acres ; Madras has 53,917 acres ; Ooorg has 41,600 acres ; 
Travancore 6,268 acres ; Cochin 1,938 acres, and Bengal only 
8 acres. 

*#* 

A contemporary says, in a recent article we wrote , u Salt 
shows a steady growth in spite of a serious falling off in the 
Madras Presidency, This last merits more explanation than is 
given to it ; a decrease of ten lakhs of rupees in the revenue 
from salt iu Madras is more worthy of explanation than the 
many general trade matters which have had pages of this state¬ 
ment devoted to them," An authority on the subject tells us 
that the reason of the decrease is very simple. For many years 
past it has been the practice in Madras to give wholesale 
purchasers of salt six months, credit on deposit of Government 
paper or other easily realisable safe security. V util quite re¬ 
cently no more than about 25 per cent, of the whole quantity 
of salt passed out of the works was removed under this system, 
but within the last two or three years there has been a great 
increase in these credit sales, and more than half of the salt is 
now cleared on these terms. The only reasons that are given 
for the development of the system are that it took the up- 
country dealers years to find out its advantages to them, and 
that of late the large dealers in Madras have established agencies 
at such important (salt) centres as Negapatam and Tuticorin. 
The result, we are told, is that the sum due to Government on 
account of these credit sales is now some ten lakhs more than 
it was a year or so ago, and on March 31, stood at about 37 
lakhs against 27J lakhs on March 31* 1884 There has, there¬ 
fore, been a postponement of the collection of revenue, not a 
loss of revenue. It may be objected that Government loses in¬ 
terest on the money thus due to it. But if the money was paid 
in to-day it.would not be used to pay off debt, but to raise the 
cash balances which earn no interest. But even if there is a 
loss of interest the official* think that the community gains 
more than Government loses by a system which stimulates and 
eucourages the salt trade. 

*#* 

The Mechanical World notices a new substance, called vulcan¬ 
ized fibre, which is designed to replace India rubber and leather 
for mechauicul purposes. It is said that amoug the new mate¬ 
rials that have of late years been introduced for such purposes, 
none appear to have stood the most crucial test of time so well 
as the vulcanized fibre now under notice. Although, compara¬ 
tively speaking, a new substance, there are two reasons which 
account for its great and increasing popularity, and these are its 
almost universal applicability to all mechanical requirement^ 
and its lowness of cost. The fibre is prepared by treating vege¬ 
table fibre, previously reduced to a finely-divided state, 
with certain active and powerful chemical agents, ^by which 
process the properties of the vegetable fibre ant entirely 
changed. From the fibre so treated, two kinds of the vul¬ 
canized fibre are made, these being the hard fibre, which is well 
adapted tu replace the softer metals, and the flexible fibre, 
which greatly xoscmblea leather in its pliability* In the 
course of its preparation from the vegetable fibre it is mad# 
into two forms, sheets and tubes or cylinders j and from these 
two all ether shape* and forms are produced, It 14 generally 


prepared in three colors, vu. t a very Wight grey, Indian red, 
and black, and the latter colored fibre so closely resembles 
ebony that it can only with difficulty be distinguished from 
it, while the Indian red has so much the appearance and color 
of Wither, that sheets of fibre of this color will be readily mis¬ 
taken for the best sole leather. It is said tfikt the hard vulcan- 
uieed fibre ha* a specific gravity of about t'3, and possesses 
remarkable anti-friction properties which render it very service¬ 
able for bearings or journals of machinery, and for slides, gibs, 
bushings etc. It is said to be an excellent non-conductor, 
alike of heat or elect licit v and as it stands a very high degree 
of heat without iujury, it is especially applicable, and is most 
extensively used for electrical insulation. It is described as 
being very tough and hard, and : n its texture and general pro¬ 
perties bears a strong reseruhlan to horn, with the exception 
of being homogeneous throughout, and having no stratifica¬ 
tion or cleavage. 

♦ * 

# 

It works well in the lathe ; can be cut with a sharp, 
strong screw thread ; takes a line polish, and can be readily 
drilled, riveted, sawn or stamped A further advantage claimed 
for it being that it is not affected by oils of any description ; 
and when used for small high-speed journals, it greatly outlast* 
brass or Babbitt metal, and requires only about one-half the 
usual lubrication. In its flexible form the fibre, it is said 
possesses all the foregoing advantages as regards toughness 
and strength, ami only differs from the hard class in its pliabi¬ 
lity, which approaches that of rubber or leather, but unbke 
either of those, it is unaffected by oils, fat, heat, &c\, . ad 
does not become soft and limp when exposed to their action. 
Further, that this class of the fibre is chiefly used for carriage 
axle washers, plumbers’ washer's, gaskets for water packings, 
oil box covers, &c., and when it is stated that either class of 
the fibre is perfectly insoluabfe iu hot or cold water, oil, naph¬ 
tha, petroleum, or alcohol, and is but alight affected by most 
of the acids, it will readily be seen to what a wit range of 
purposes this material could be applied. When used as a 
facing medium with that type of friction gearing, consisting 
of a wheel having a noil-metallic face, bearing hard against 
a driven wheel with a metallic face, the fibre has always given 
unqualified satisfaction. With such advantages It will be 
readily understood what a valuable commodity this new sub¬ 
stance is likely to prove In India especially, where India- 
rubber aud leather lose their usefulness with very little hard 
work, the vulcanized fibre would be found of immense benefit, 
if the qualities attributed to it can be accepted as correct. It 
would, we think, be worth while trying a few experiments with 
it out here. 


Tub report on the prospects of the wheat crop in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh for the month of March is as 
follows “ Wheat area of the United Provinces for March is 
5,284,464 acres, which is greater than the areA reported for 
February by 18,085 acres, and greater than the normal area by 
318,721 acres. Taking normal area at 100, the area now under 
wheat iu the United Provinces is 106, area under white wheat 
is 1,213,980 acres, area under red wheat is 2,010, 239 acres, 
area under mixed red and white whei# is 2 , 000 * 1*85 acres. The 
month of March his been favourable with bright weather and 
westerly winds, anil the prospects of the, crops have decidedly 
improved. Taking 100 to represent full average, the condition 
ot the crop is as follows 50,264 acres stand at 1Q0 f 641 $23 
acres at 90 ; 2,803,881 acres at 84 ; i,740,481 acres at 76; 42$54 
acres at 06. The gross outturn of W full average citop on the 
area, as now ascertained, would be 2,500,000 tons. The present 
estimate of the season** crop isS,040,000 tons, or 90,000 tons in 
excess of the February estimate. Taking lOO^to denote the 
gross outturn of a fait average crop, this season’s crop stands 
according to the present estisaate at 82," 

A later report gives the following additional information■ 
u Estimated gross outturn of the three sorts of wheat in the 
United Provinces is as follows—white wheat 491,884 tons, red 
wheat 745,185 tons, mixed red and white wheat 804,460 tons. 
Estimated total stock of Wheat in the United Province* on 1st 
April 69,000 tods.* 1 
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Miscellaneous Items . 


18,881 bales q! cotton, weighing 88,905 maunds, 33 seen, were 
imported into Kurroohee hy roil during the month of March 1838, 

It ie notified that the charge of the loam department hue boon 
entrusted to the nesting Director of Revenue Settlement and 
Agriculture. 

Misestimate, amounting to Be. 1M70, for completing the upper 
storey of the Agricultural College at Saidapet, hat been sauofcioned 
by Government. 

Extensive and valuable phosphate deposits are said to axisk in a 
singular natural oav' in Alachua county, Florida, About 57 
per cent of the rock x» pure phosphate. 

The weather keeps very seasonable, ■*,*,, hot winds blowing as 
if from a furnace, and e still hotter san s the nights and mornings 
pleasant, and the public health Very lair for the time of year. 

The net amount of Indian sea and land customs revenue, exclu¬ 
sive of the salt revenue, for < the official year 1884 88, was 
Bs, 98,14,000 as compared with &s, 1,13,98,000, in the previous 
year. 


The last Calculi* 9v,cUr> .onutns the lists of gentlemen who 
may be ea’led upr u to sit as Special or Common furors during 
1885*88. In the names, and second 1,939 

names. 


There was a heavy fall of rauat Oooaoor last week accompanied 
with bail. Btve»pl heavy showers have also fallen in Wyoaai. On 
Friday lost, about noon* two ’ liw^, ot rain wok gauged at 
I’urHlore, 

T . hasten t* the vessels now iu pof' (U*njKK»0 are so greatly 
'i V .ft rogftfO if the desertion of their oreuit, that some of 
' ‘w a*/e gie-w ftbV Felice ra^e Hmnhe to arrest any of their men 
-up <f ouh<t as., -e , *ud havo promised to defray th*: costs of 

£ s'* ^ '■ aaAbet, aa« been patented, by Mr, George F, Knapp, 
of $♦ . , Mo, This taveiKtkm provide* means whereby the 

^ntre of the barrel m*v b*» s.. , r'y held, while either end is adopted 
t be^ns^s. to exa *he contends, and so the hoops may be 
Irek** it curtly or readily unlocked, 

'■'( <on#," of the appointment of Mr H. L, Wright to tot 

at ■ ■ '** Customs during the absent of ®E> rifrgut, 

bit. vv c•> ng acts as First AhMkmJM taiugeek Mansell jer 

zee tie* as Second Assistant, and M% Wi Almbu as Third Assist¬ 
ant Collector. 


A Marine Court of Enquiry, which was recently convened at 
Akyab, to enquire into the circumstances connected with the loss, 
on the Oyster Beef, of the Italian barqus irupndw on the 9th of 
last mouth, has, we learn, found vho master guilty of culpable 
neglect of ordinary precautions. 

Those troubled with mosquitos will dad a remedy which has been 
discovered in Sydney. It is asserted that if a tabiespoouful of oar* 
bolic arid Is put on a plate, and a piece of Irou is heated and placed 
iu the acid, dense white fumes will arise which will promptly drive 
all flies and mosquities out the room, 

Tile planters in the Kaugra Valley are organizing an Infant 
try Volunteer Corps to he called the Kaugra Bangers. Great 
enthusiasm prevails, The oorpB will praotioaily be a body of Mount¬ 
ed Infantry, os each member will have to ride a long dietauoe to 
parade, ana will carry his oarblue iu cavalry fashion. 

We learn that the Muudu market in the village of Ushtco, 
Satara Coileototate, tumbled down on the evening of the 17th 
April, and that fifteen men were buried under] the Mris. Assist¬ 
ance being rendered and the bodies removed, it was found that 
two men were killed, while the thirteen others were more or less 
severely injured, 

Mu. T Mantoom Naiokbk, to whom* the silver medal was 
awarded by the Madras Agri Hottaultural .Society last' February 
for indigo, and Mr. T, Moonooaawmy Nafoker, to whom the silvfcr 
medal for tobacco was awarded, at the late show, having applied 
for cash In plaoo of medals, their requests have boeu compiled with 
by the Society. 

The value of cattle tost by disease in the Madras Presidency dur¬ 
ing; the year 1883-84 is estimated at B». 2,68*080. This figure is 
armed at by taking Bs. 98 as the average value per head 
for she:?, cattle ana buffalo, and Rs. 3*12 per head of goat, 
and deducting one-fifth from the total on account Of young 
and under-ttaed animats. The two most destructive diseases were 
anthrax and rinderpest. ; 

The veterinary hospital In connection with the MadmAgricri* 
tural College at Saldapet is doing useful work- The Director of 
Agriculture reports that some of the students have turned out very 
good praotioal men. The eases admitted to the hospital io? treat¬ 
ment, and ths medicines supplied to the public, both show a large 
increase in 1884 over the previous year, 


THE^ransfer of the Economic Museum to the Government of India 
Is likely to be postponed till next year. Mr, Buck just now has his 
hands full of work iu connection with the preparations for the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition, to beheld In London next year | and, be¬ 
sides, the time is not favourable to the Government of India under* 
taking any financial obligations that ban be convenieutiy shelved for 
the present, 

A rtECTJON al non-eotiduofciva covering tor tubes hoe been pat¬ 
ented by Mr. William M. Suhr, of New York city. It is formed 
of two semi cylinders of plaster of Paris asbestos, and uwdust, 
covered on the outside with a layer of frit, which in turn is covered 
by a layer of thick paper, the covering being formed iu sections 
and delivered dry and hardened ready for application, so a targe 
quantity of pipe can easily be coveted in a snort time. 

Arowah Factory, to Chopra, wo are told by a contemporary, 
has again be*m the scene of an outrage on the person and property 
of Mr. MacGregor, Some nights ago he awoke by beartug a move¬ 
ment in hie room, and was soon In hot pursuit of the thief, who, 
finding himself on the point of bring captured, flung his puggree in 
Mr. Macgregor*! fjoae, and then hitting him ou the head with a 
lathee gob off, but dropped a watch and chain which be had secured 
In the bed-room. 

A VEEV important judgmental to the rights of landowners on 
l the sea-shore was recently delivered in Penang by his Honor ths 
Chief Justice in the suit of Mr. J. L. Wemyss, a machinist, iron 
founder and boiler maker, who rented land on the seashore under a 
lease from the owners, and claimed damages for loss of access to 
the sea through the Government reclamation of the shore outside 
of his premises. The Chief Justice held that a private right bad 
been invaded, and that he was entitled to damages, 

Chrveantuemomr in Japan are trained into numerous quaint 
shapes, like the rid English yow-trees, in the forms of peacocks, 
Ac. Iu Tpkio there are gardens filled with life-sized figures made 
entirely of the flowers and leaves, the faces bring masks, and these 
chrysanthemum figures accurately represent Court ladies, warriors, 
children, and animals, one of the favourite characters bsin a young 
lady with a fox's tali peeping from under her dress, and a mask 
which by the touch of a string turns into reynard’s head. 

Wk are glad to learn that the prize of R*. 100, offered in connec¬ 
tion with the Agricultural Exhibition lately held at Doomraon, 
has been awarded to Baboo Cbunder Bhushuu Dutt, a higherjprade 
officer of the Subordinate Establishment of the Bengal Public 
Works Department, attached to Eastern Soane Division, for his 
essay ou Irrigation. Baboo Chinnier Bhushuu is an able and in¬ 
telligent young officer,,and his essay on Irrigation is but an earnest 
of the work that the publtc may expect from him. We hope his 
future will realise the promise of his past career, 

Cork bricks have recently been introduced in some parts of Eu¬ 
rope. The material used is a mixture of cork, silica, and lime. It 
Is stated to be a very durable material, guranteed not to rot. It 
has the advantage of keeping out beat and cold. It fa light In 
weight and easily applied. An interior wall might be made of it 
where an ordinary brink wall would be too heavy, whilst it would 
be equally durable and substantial. It is nailed up to laths as a co¬ 
vering under roof*, or for ceilings, for wall linings, and for under¬ 
floors, os it is said to be an admirable preventive of damp, and a 
a sound-proventivc alto. 

Tub Savannah Spinning and Weaving Mills, Poudiuberry, 
under tho nblo and successful management of Monsieur Gustavo 
Cornet, tho resident partner, are being greatly extended. For many 
months post large quantities of new and improved machinery have 
arrived by each French mail steamer, the Tibn *pn <hkr last trip 
bringing several hundred tons. We uotioo that a piece of tho pub¬ 
lic park has lately been added to tho premises, which, nevertheless, 
have still a crowded appearance. The Savannah Mills are, we 
believe, not only the oldest, bub also tho largest Spinning and 
Weaving Mills iu Southern India. 

Last year we heard a great deal about experiments that wore 
being made by Government In the making of paper stock out of 
kail tp grass* If we remember rightly tho experiments were con¬ 
ducted at Maoobin, and samples of the oatturn were sent to Europe 
for valuatiou : we should now like to know the result. It is one 
that should be. made known, for, if successful, it might induce 
some persons, with spare capital, to make a venture iu paper- 
making s and, if not successful, It will be valuable as showing the 
reason of failure aud the chances of the undertaking. Every effort, 
snoaesefal or otherwise, made by Government to establish a new 
Industry or improve an existing one, should be widely published. 
Information of this nature is always worth something, 

It appears that the Municipality can no louger give Bed Hills 
water as treaty as they have boeu giving it hitherto. The breach 
at the lied Hi Us was closed by a temporary ring-buud, and it was 
not advisable to allow the water in the lake to rise to a height 
sufficient to endanger this ring-bund, so the water has been kept 
down to a safe level, and Madras has, hitherto, had an ample sup¬ 
ply, This state of things is now over, and, with *the hot weather 
the water is falling below the leyri at which the municipal pips* 
will supply a sufficient head iu the delivery channel. It is calcu¬ 
lated that iu about twelve dbys mqce it will be necessary to begin 
pumping, either at Koratoor or Bed Hills, and this pumping will 
oost neariy Re. 3,000 per mensem, so the supply of water will be 
restricted to domestic purposes. There Is plenty of water. Tliejonty 
thing Is, tbit Ik Qostsmcfhey to pump It Into the delivery channel. 
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Selections. 


THE TEA TRADE AND THE BODCtET. 

Tub course of the tea market ban been largely Influenced darlaa 
the poet four or five weeks by the rumoured Intention of the 
Government to Increase the duty. How the new* got abroad no* 
body knows, but it reached Mincing-lane in the middle of Feb- 
ruaiy and created interne excitement. Prices Immediately went 
up about per lb., and for a long time the improvement was 
fully maintained, with a confident expectation that a much higher 
range of values would be reached. This seemed all the more pro* 
bftbTe because the statistical position is an exceptionally strong 
one, and various other circumstances combine to suggest a scarcity 
of supplies of good teas ore long. The result, however, has been 
disappointing, and despite the fact that all the surroundings Indi¬ 
cated the probability of a further rise, the market has lost at least 
one-third, if not more; of the advance which took place during 
February. An impression seems to have gained ground that after 
all the tea duty will not he raised from fid, to 0rf. per lb,, as hinted, 
and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will augment the taafa* 
tion on other articles, such as beer in barrels, and cigars, as well as 
the Income-tax, for the purpose of raising the additional revenue 
he requires. Whether this is a comet anticipation wiil soon be 
proved. It need only be added that as a rule a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Is pretty welt able to keep his own counsel, and that he 
does not let the substance of his proposals become common proper¬ 
ty six weeks or two months before Ms plans are officially made 
known. In this instance, however, his so-called proposal has be- 
como a matter of public notoriety, which seems to suggest that 
there may be no intention of raising the duty as predicted. In any 
case the rumour has not been disadvantageous to the Exchequer. 
Ever since it was spread about, the duty on every available ounce 
of tea has been paid. Over a million pounds weight-—much in 
exoessof the normal amount—has been cleared every day, and a 
million sixpences mean 25,0002. At this rate the revenue from tea 
would be 150,0002, a week, or 7,500,0002. q year instead of 
4,000,0001, as at present. Every additional pound cleared makes 
the deficiency whioh the Chancellor of the Exchequer wilt have to 
remedy less and less serious. The fidip thus administered to the 
revenue will, therefore, be a momentary advantage, even if the 
duty is left at fid. per lb., as at present. 

Opinion varies somewhat as to the effect of an augmentation of 
the duty. One large firm, writing to the newspapers, have ex¬ 
pressed an opinion that the Government will fall Into a grave error 
in increasing the cost of a •* necessity” of life like tea. They 
say i--** It is a well-acknowledged fact that the poor are by far 
the largest consumers of tea ; that the qualities purchased by them 
range from lower to medium grades, and that the prices paid are 
from la, fid, to 2a. a lb.j therefore the extra duty if put on, they 
will feel a« a direct tax, whereas the rich and well-to-do, who buy 
the finer qualities, paying from 2a, 8 tl to 4a. per lb. for the arttote 
they consume, may still purohase finitely tea at the same price, 
in spite of the new duty, that la, If they are not Inclined to In* 
crease the cost of living. An increase of Set. or fid, per lb. to the 
working-class population of our large towns will mean Increased 
suffering in those times of depression and low wages, Even in the 
time of the Crimean War, when heavier taxation was neoeseary, 
the duty was reduced by Id. per lb,, thus showing t> at the Govern¬ 
ment of that day was alive to the necessity of keeping taxation off 
the poor. Increased duty will also have the effect of stimulating 
the importation of the filthy compound! known n« 1 lie tea.’ which 
John Chinaman, with perverse ingenuity, used to favour England 
with In large quantities.” The writer seems to fall into an error 
in assuming that teals a '* necessity” of life. The general Impres¬ 
sion, at any rate, is, that our " tariff for revenue only” does not tax 
necessaries, but ottfy luxuries, among which tea is supposed to 
rank, lathe opinion m many an increase in the duty would have 
only an infinitesimal effect upon consumption. Besides, there fs 
no reason why the British workman, who psys nothing In the 
shape of Income-tax, should not contribute in some Wray or other 
towards the expenses of the Soudan War. The Government, how¬ 
ever, will be disappointed If they anticipate that the additional 
duty of Sd. will raise the revenue from this source from four to 
•lx millions per annum. 

The statistical position of the tea market is remarkably strong, 
despite the fact that during the past few days values have not 
been maintained, because a few timid holders pressed their test for 
sale, Home selling brokers offered to lend buyers money at the 
rate of 5 per cent, to enable them to pay duty* upon thefr purcha¬ 
ses, in anticipation of the duty being raised* but this was resent¬ 
ed by I he trade, and caused further depression. The tm* position 
of affairs Is given in Messrs. J. O. Hiller A Co*# circular ox March 
27, when they say 41 There la hardly any China tea now afloat, 
and the present state of the market Is not such as to induce mer¬ 
chants in China to hurry forward shipments, even U they had the 
power to do so, whioh many of them have not, The Elver kiln Is 
closod, and if any steamship owners are bold enough to send their 
vessels to load next season* they wilt havo to remain at Sharp 
Peak, at the entrance of the Min* and about 30 miles from Foochow, 
The Frenoh ironclads are aleo stationed at the mouth (if *he Yang¬ 
tze, and, as stated In our last, the 4 Cellin’ taxes have boor* increased 
both at Foochow* and in the Northern Province*.This latter 
statement requires some little explanation. The 4 Lekin 1 taxes 
are commonly known to European resident a in China as 44 up- 
country squeezes,” and these are to be raised taels per chest 
at Foochow, and at Shanghai 4 taels j this means an Increase 
upon the laid-down price of all kindf of tea m this country « 
to 84. per lb, While an increased duty upon thy import of tea in, 
this country mag check the ooxMiungttoo Wan iwMtyfiMi e*tyhV 


if we are not mistaken rite Increased export duty la China wfil 
seriously interfere with onr supply,. Several other .names point to 
the probability of a scarcity before many months are over. The 
following figure* taken from Messrs, 8(1 Ur A Co'* circular show 
the clearances from the 1st. to 24th of Maroh, compared with, those 
of 18841- 

Home Consumption. Export. Coast for Export. Total, 
it Lbs, Us. Lbs, 

1885 ... 17,457,000 3,024,000 350,000 20,831,000 

1884 ... 8,514,000 2,288,000 52S;0d0 11,825.000 

Ah to the probable available stock of Congou and Souchong in the 
bonded warehouses on June 30 next, the following figures forty* 
last three years are Important i— * 

1882. 1883. . 1884. 

Ll>«. Lbs* * Lbs, 

50,580,000 4-5,840,000 89,404,000 

(3.800,000new season's,) (8,400,000 do ) (3,800,000 do.) 
This year it is doubtful whether the bonded stock on the 
date In question will be more than 22,000,000 lbs, aud hardly a 
pound of new season's tea will be available, BuoU a r turn 

as this means really that there will be none at all, as, when 
the figures run so low, It i* generally found that the stock 
Is held by so many smell dealers throughout the country on what 
Is called M broken-weighted notes” that it Is difficult, if not impossi¬ 
ble, to make purchases on a large scale. Under these circumstan¬ 
ces, It seems that those who put off buying at the presout moment 
may regret It are long. At the end of June, it is predicted, 
Congou will be worth 2S. per lb, in bond. 

The Indian tea market presents much the same features aa the 
China market. The statistical position is very strong, and the 
firmness of values has Induced holders to put forward their »*«ockt» 
•O freely during the last four fir'«sks that the unsold part of the pre¬ 
sent season's crop is smaller than at this time last year by dor 7 
millions of pounds- This k th beat *isxWu r that could be made 
to the rubbish recently writlou jo % society Journal as to tl:« poo.- 
quality of the Indian proinu. H;e fact I hat hi*t year H *onnmr. 
87 per cent of our coneur,.prion. ** ag-uanl 1 v *ei cent h: ' S74, 
is also a fact worth ncrinq. *ri*( 'i * * r - ■ 


OREO,SOTS ' f 

VZRiur-j no gift of practbja: -,ut u v h. \ *o , .edw*. ** f !>-» .*<. ■ /, 
nos beei; greater fban this pro')**# \ti K, &. ■ i*u- 

odour of railway sleep*, s safiieientlx U-r••;ur V. h. , ' - •» 

< us way lies bt the « c 1 „v*r (rev** -• 

U whioh this pTOoees h,« ? ; /‘,r> »>; « %-* 

betokens the mood, of tlu lutetlig^ut p'.V t Lit*n *• < * ... .*• «»- 

ies The modem flerr D.wttfitsvuwW fo J w t.*-m / <■ /inf. 

He is expected as i. uiktlMr of course to v* v <• 

those ofat clcut Egypt t y a genera vbu 1 »' n ‘ - 

M us results,’* ft says, 4 " ' ' * . 

If we don’t got yom .'couItH, t) / -• * >•'. - > 

Cautious, i ; i m : r.. on -yot'.r \ n*. 

uniquely imoc«n&M’y '' \ 

than that ol .l.tm-^ Res* ft •<?', 11 -,- -^ ■ - ■ i* J - ■<' ■< 

through our advert ini,.g oolumvt.%: / >■. r . - u» >. *. . : 

to prefer ready to l,.»ud yppm.-; n ,:-i . • ? t 

lettered Hodge could appIv V. 1 ■ i, - .ti . . ■ -. - n ■ 

time told, u Oh, strep'ng ‘ ■ ft,. - 

so many yartlr with the brusi , a,,.- . r . «. u'. ’ ' 

from all such 1 ■. > >; ■ !<■ 

an arrest of .judgment. " OKs/ . »■ * t --s f- * < m 

“under which trn*. ^ cm n&* j . - tiV «* 

the great timber 'csttving voiku . - u i. ■ t . - >:■ .. . * 

tempting to preserve th, lr own a ^ ■ I j i- *. ||# ( i • . •) * 

prepared matei iu.l c'utajoy, ‘Vhy this <•*- ... «vi.y 4^ h> 
an account of thn mctho<L purN-o .1 at thy (, •.( *i-*. • - ;/ 

works of the French mil way, (font} ' y. 1 . •'& , -v. 1 

Rfvut dei li'auu; H PtrtiA for January. 

The wood prepared for the proves bK 1 n.v;i‘ < - fvi it\i* '>] > ; 

traurit,—the Inr^e c>liudrrif, in owe c - ^ ftper-.. wit!. 'tMi.., < 

feeding waggons in whk'h the wco«otiii ( ( is to k’ eilecw-f 
waggons with this preserving rnatcrU! h ,m inatHolpDl 
scattered over the com try, and the > r^vwiary auam-engit« - 
boilers for causing vacuums and inject 10rut within tl*e -syliulerf u.s 
the main features of the picture But, ac :..va al^ady breu /1 
ont to our readers, every such o»>al Ur oil is not .qoally pre 
servative, Indeed, much discussion prevails whct/nr Oi< 
preservative properties do not arise from the. doslruetio n ■/- 
germs rather than th<r formation of solid m*tjnal witn»- ;if 
pores of the wood. There are two typ-s at creosote in the 
market. The one called 4t . London Gd 1: h nude from the 
tars of the Hewcastle district,, and ooutains leas of the 
carbolic and cresylic odds, bu: more 0), th* n*. r jw.|<>tu 
•tonoe wbicH soH lifii-s within the pores of the? timber acd more n* 
the autlseptio# which only volatilize at high temperutui w, Ihf 
Other, ca)Ud *■ country o»l, w is obUine<Hrom the ?.^r ot Ur* Ali'i- 
Innd and ori><*ir coals p and l^ing lighter ami thinaer, r,u i 
ing a larger psrscutaga of ibelle tar acids,, was pcef<-m*l by t><s 
late. Dr.. I.ethehy, foy instapec* ,asa prveervotive agonthe 
destruction of g4tufe alone ^olyes tye rimb 'r ^neservatton problem, 
the good results noted in , efoltivatw, when wooden 

flings or building** are tboroufibly washed with crude petroleum* 
may be ac*ioi!n'ted for, In any cave, the amatear requires skilled 
ad vie# both aw t the, I Iquhi need,, and the method of its iuj crion. 
Let us, then, turn to the experience of the great French railway 

Company, 

Ac their most important slesper-prose ryittg works at A mega % 

( Bjftr R.th. 1 , in th. Ajil-nnw, thojr unplmr .fth*. wwkmw, who 
600.000 to 8 W.OOO. y«»ny. Tt|. t 
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Th» report for March 1885 , or the prospect* of the wheat 
crop in the 'Panjab, is as follows. Compute statistics of the 
area under wheat are, however, not yet available, ami some of 
the figures are stilt open to correction M The area under 
wheat In the X)elhl, Gurgaon, Hiasar, Ferozepur, Rolltak, Simla, 
Jtnlkmdur, HoshUpur, Kangra, Amritsar, Sialkot, Lahore, 
Gujranwala, Jbelurn, Gujrat, Shahpur, Multan, Jhang, Muzuf- 
furgurh, Dera Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Bautm, and 
Kohat districts is shown at 6,3555,000 acres this year, as against 
6,360,000 acres Uat year, in the remaining districts, Karnal, 
tTmbalta, Ludhiana, Gurdaspuv, Rawalpindi, Montgomery, 
Hnaaia, and Peshawar, the estimates already received give 
2,033,000 acres this year, as against 0,050,000 aorea last year, 
but accurate statistics have yet to be received for the latter, 
In parts of Hiasar, Jullundur, Amritsar, Lahore, Gujranwala, 
Multan, Beta Ismail Khan, £>era Ghazi Khan, and Hanna, the 
character of yield is described as below average In the 
rest yield is either average or above ; a full average may be es¬ 
timated for the province as a whole. Further details will be 
telegraphed on receipt of complete and accurate statistic*.” 

* * 

* 

The report for March 18B5 on the prospects of the wheat 
crop in the Central Provinces is as follows “ Prospects re¬ 
main unchanged, except that in the northern districts the in* 
jury from rust has proved larger than was anticipated. Total 
; pproximate area for the provinces is 3,700,000 acres against a 
mrmal of 3,900 0 ^ acres, Of these Saugor and Barnoh con¬ 
tain 700,000 Torn., Nerbudila Valley 1,200,000 acres, the 
Nagpur country, including the Seoni district, 700,000 acres, 
tm\ Chultisgurh 450,000 acres. The total outturn, as roughly 
<r* -ui ,'£»rl, 22.900,000 mauride against a normal of 22,600,000 

r.\a-, ,i The (-spurts fell off during March, in which month it 
' 1 * 'lh«r over 400,<|p0 maunds, but it shows signs 
in the Urat week of April reached 150,000 
Mu" i \ * kttV.rmalion resecting stocks isavailabtp, M 

* « 

* 

f t i epoit far 5k v]\ 1RB5 on the prospects of the wheat 

• - , -■ r fC ■& < Wh !\t h** ■. W vw t area 

, pie*:* .raVy «bout tin? average, 
• ■ ‘ > ’* " < .■< including existing stocks ; 

.■ . k >' ■ . „ : k* ;»vft-lab(o fa* ’Sport." 

»- 

r -■ y. / '■« ■■ - *vro in the North-Western 

* $0*.» ' * .■ * ; S > v- too little and too much 

,'i. , *.t ■ - 1 .. ..■* ; r.d mw-jsss. In 1883 the 

, ^ '- 1 ' *' ■, ... , : n ■' . .v 'iuiideafc, and the result 

: U'. ■ '.* •$& ' o« -‘.'.ah injury to both 

* ■ ■ ■ r f ». ” ■ 1 : j. • >. UU’i n ;* l uV iluei redeeming 

' .{ : . to, m „ *st *$$. 4 ( 111 . «$,)>** worn faces. 

, • • ■. ,, - fh| ' .*:Ot'U$4' V.-v \i\ i.J(f viorrVsKj- 

,» .. ; ' ri : . , 1 .•>»'%, /eat fen? v. nu 'f he 

!•• • .• \ 1 Ift-*' t*' *» ••^1*' (,'ii Med 

- i ,v , ■>* upi* , ^ Ut. .• , ] §0 .u ajo* gArf» 

•• >;Aik• . . ino t'ar.,.*;* 1 c ' vropa, ir Wits 

4 * votiow AiJ ■ >4 

%. v 4- 1 *; =* v ;rv ir.o-s, i ucs .l'./ gr.s !w«h' 

.-•'v, **» 'm . ' v . *:t. cashed rMi oi' kha 

! try tov ■ >. .a u 1 a < $ in Kbit «**y 

* *wo b> win?. s~ oi^oro^the -Aicifrselr^ rains, 

■ ,,» plant* j w;* >. thv va^npnteetperime^tM' -^witiV.*o 

v ,»i . tm«Uy t ail*^ il:-. !rt' .• m-y 140 ^ovarhrneht maunde, 
r v.'Vix.is alterwf.rdh would not fetch 1 U> 21 . 

i be first bobs of <V '- o: were dettruya^ and the crop gathered 
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d w&a.wa»known locally as Jfcrtt is reported to be 

c;>c «ing great ravages among the homed cattle in our Eastern 
listric^s. The symptoms are stated to be as follows :-ATh» 
: n*al attacked refuses Its food : discharges of a viscid mufOUs 
v v-;ur from the mouth and nostrils follow, and are ordinarily 
Accompanied by a skin eruption; Severe purging, with a Vary 
high temperature,are concomitants of the disease, which usually 
proves fatal m the third day* The people appear powerless to 
check the heavy mortality, end hot unnaturally, look to the 


Btate for help and counsel Every civilised Government, save 
our own, has recognised its duties In this respect, and main¬ 
tains a highly-paid establishment for the purpose of .coping with 
cattle-diseases. In England, an outbreak of rinderpest engages 
the prompt attention of the Privy Council ; energetic measures 
are taken to isolate the area attacked ; and experts arc deputed 
to ascertain the nature and causation of the disease, and suggest 
a remedy. If these precautions are deemed necessary in 
England, which is in the main, a manufacturing country, how 
mush more essential would they seem to be in the case of India* 
whore the agricultural interest is everywhere paramount, and 
where, broadly speaking, cattle aro still the only form of wealth : l 
And yet, what steps have boon taken towards ascertaining the 
nature and euro of the various typos ot cattle-disease which 
yearly cause such untold distress, and (indirectly) so much 
crime % We recollect indeed, many years ago, a spasmodic 
effort in this direction, in the shape of a vernacular pamphlet 
issued under Government auspices, and treating of cattle- 
diseases and their cure. U is, however, more than probable 
that the treatment therein laid down was wholly empirical ; 
and it is certain that we know os little of diseases of cattle in 
the East, as we do of those which affect our own kind. It is 
surely time that the new-fledged Agricultural Department 
bestirred itself to wipe away the reproach that India possesses 
no organization for the purpose of combating these destructive 
maladies. 

ENSILAGE. 

In an article last week on this subject, we gave some account 
of the origin and progress of silos ip South Australia, and 
the manner of constructing them, together with the results 
obtained by experiments. It will therefore be interesting to 
•eo what measure of success has beeu obtained by similar 
experiments in different parts of the world. The importance 
of the question has been recognised everywhere, and we shall, 
therefore, we hope, be pardoned far'dwelliug at some length on 
this matter. We shall begin with Great Britain. 

Mr. Kains-dackson, in his remarks on the Ensilage Show at 
Islington last December, says : — w Ensilage has advanced in 
three years as much as have most other methods of farm prac¬ 
tice in thirty yearn. 1 * This remark applies almost with as much 
force in India, for we And that printed papers, containing the 
results of several experiments, have been communicated to all 
local Governments and Administrations in view of trials being 
made, and silos being established »U over the country. A writer 
in an English contemporary emphasises Mr. Kaina-Jackaon’s 
remark quoted by us, observing that those who have tested 
the value of ensilage both for fat stock and#lnir/cows, can well 
understand the reason far this rapid advance, and there is no 
doubt that witlun a very short time silos, or ensilage stacks, 
will be as common on every farm in the kingdom as hay stacks. 
Sat the question to be solved is, which is the best and cheapest 
method of making ensilage, so as to come within the reach of 
pvery small occupier of laud. It has been asserted that ex¬ 
pensive masonry-built silos are unnecessary, and that ensilage 
frio be made equally well, if not better, in cheaply-constructed 
wooden silos, or even in stacks without any Milos at all. The 
question however, between the cheap wooden silos and stacks 
amounts to this, that whether or not the Jqps incurred by the 
waste round the sides of a stack, is not more than will 
pay for the erection of the wooden sides. 

The writer goes on to say that when we consider that round 
the sides of a wooden silo there is, practically speaking, no 
' damaged ensilage, the whole being fit for consumption, and that 
the wood for a silo 16 feet square and 12 feet deep cost* only £7 t 
and will at the very least lost four years, he thinks there can be 
but little doubt that a silo is cheaper than a stack. 

The foregoing remarks protf* that in England at least, it is 
looked upon as certain that silos will, in time, take the place of 
the time-honored hay.stack, and that''the constructing of silos 
need not cost large sums of money. In the earlier stages of 
ensilage experiments, an elaborately built silo was looked upon 
as indispensable, the writer we have quoted would seem 
to have overcome that difficulty. Let us see what he has to 
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say about the method, generally adopted at home, of filling in 
and weighing. He says that several different systems of weigh* 
in g have been tried,and that there is no doubt that green crops 
luuy be preserved in various ways. Exclusion of air by 
hermetically sealing the silos may be efficient, but it is far too 
expensivo for any practical purpose. Great pressure by means 
of simple screw power has also been tried, but not being con¬ 
tinuous in its action, it could not be depended upon, and must be 
uncertain indts results. He thinks that builders of silos cannot 
do better than follow in the slope of those who were the first to 
put into practice this method of preserving green crops 
that a perfectly continuous and self-acting weight to follow the 
ensilage as it sinks is necessary. In support of this, he quotes 
M. Goffart* who says—“ Never luse rght of the fundamental 
principles which ensure success in ensilage—continued pressure 
to expel all the air contained iu the silo. It is indispensable to 
put on the cover, or moveable planks, of the filled silo,about 1001b. 
per square foot of heavy matter, such as stones, &c. This 
great pressure ought to continue for several months, because the 
trampling down at the time of ensilage, however thoroughly 
carried out, is not in itself sufficient. At the time when the 
green fodder is put in, it is still living, and endowed with such 
elasticity that it re-acts strongly against the momentary 
pressure put upon it. It is not the same, however, after 
a few weeks or a few mouths ; the fodder soon undergoes a 
softening Which diminishes the elasticity, or, in other words, 
increases its compressibility to a considerable extent. It is 
when these physical and chemical modifications are accomplish¬ 
ed that the heavy weights, which I have indicated as an indis¬ 
pensable condition to success, produce their salutary effect. 
They follow the fodder as it collapses, and produce that state of 
very high density which is so necessary to put it beyond the 
reach of deterioration/' 

The writer states that from experiments made by him on this 
subject of weighting the ensilage, aud from knowing something 
of what others have done, he is firmly convinced that the eye* 
tem of continuous pressure, as advocated by M. Goffart and 
others, will ultimately prove to be not only right in principle, 
but the easiest and cheapest iu practice. 

The operation of weighting is of such importance, that we 
unhesitatingly recommend it to the notice of those engaged in 
ensilage experiments in India. There is so much truth in the 
statement made by this writer, that we are inclined to attri¬ 
bute the failures that have occurred iu some cases to this point 
being overlooked. 

As an istauce of what an average sized silo would cost in 
England, we quote the estimate given by this gentleman 

“For £24 I can buy from. my carpenter the wood, including 
covering board^and planks, ready cut, for erecting a silo 20 feet 
long, 12 feet wide, mil 12 feet deep, capable of holding 57 tons of 
ensilage, roof it with corrugated iron, and weight it with a press 
supplied by the Eusilage Tress Company, Leicester, which gives 
a continuous weight, and is so simple in its arrangements that 
ordinary farm labourers can put it on aud take it offiu fifteen 
minutes. Allowing 30 per cent for interest aud depreciation on 
the perishable part, and 10 per cent ou the remainder, the cost 
for the silo and weighting per ton of ensilage per year is ouly Is. 
4 (2., not a verv ruinous outlay even iu these depressed times. 
Probably my estimate for the Wood will be found to be high 
rather than otherwise, for I am told that wood is dearer in my 
L neighbourhood than in most other places, and in many instances, 
I think the cost might be reduced by farmers using some of the 
wood found on the farm without having to go to the carpenters 
for it.” 

With these facta before us, we are of opinion that ft silo of 
similar dimensions would cost far less iu India, where labour 
aud material are much cheaper. 


SEEDLINGS FROM GRAFTS, 


Under the head of “ Letters to the Editor,” we publish a 
communication from the pen of Dr. Bonn via, on the subject 
of seedlings from grafts. Coming* from such a high authority, 
the letter commands our best attention ; but we would say a 
few words relative to the conclusions arrived at, and the theory 


formulated by such a distinguished fajbanfet, who is at the 
same time an experienced horticulturist and agriculturist. 

Our statement regarding the quality of seedlings raised from 
grafted plants was made from the knowledge gained by seven 
years' experience of this practice. It was found that in almost 
every case where seedlings were raised from grafts, they turn¬ 
ed out of a degenerate species. We are quite in accord with Dr. 
Buna via wheu he asks whether the hundreds of varieties of 
apples, grapes, oranges, mangoes, &e., among fruits, and the 
numerous varieties of our beautiful roses and other flowers, 
were all raised from seeds taken from plants on their own 
roots 1 It is true that these numberless varieties may have been 
raised from aoed ; but we shall, we think, not be far from the 
truth in saying that they were not all raised by seeds taken 
from gmfta. 

The system of hybridization has been carried to snch an ex¬ 
tent, and has reached such perfection, that raisers of plants at 
home and on the continent very seldom resort to any other 
mode of producing new aud improved species. In nearly every 
clans of plants, hybridizing plays an important part. It is only 
by resorting to this practice that we can hope to improve upon 
existing varieties. The causes which lead us to this conclusion 
are obvious. Take, for instance, our roses as au example. 
When a grower and raiser wishes to multiply varieties, or to 
bring out an altogether new kind, which he thinks he would 
bo able to do by uniting the growth, health, constitution, 
and size and shape of a particular rose, with the colour of 
another, he hybridizes them, one with the other. In the same 
way with fruit, he selects au apple which has a good constitu¬ 
tion and size, with other qualities that make up a desirable 
variety, but which lacks the delicate flavour necessary to 
render it a choice and popular fruit for the table. He therefore 
selects auother, which possesses the latter, but not the former, 
qualities, aud accordingly proceeds to hybridize them. The 
result will be, perhaps, oat of many seedlings, a cross between 
the two, partaking of the qualities of both. We do not, 
however, think that the raiser would, for the . purpose of 
producing a new variety, graft the superior on to the inferior, 
and expeot to get an improved species from the seedling 
got from the graft, 

It has been found in many cases that seeds taken from 
grafted plants do not contain that vitality and germinating 
power found in seeds from plants on their own roots. Again, 
it frequently happens that grafts do not seed, aud when they 
do, the seeds are found to be imperfect, and fail to germinate. 
It is a well kuown fact, and one which we have often verified, 
that the orange and pomelo, if raised from seeds obtained 
from grafted or budded plants, give most unsatisfactory 
results. We have observed the same phenomena in the 
case of many other varieties of fruits, «.y., peaches, plums, 
mangoes, &c. Were it otherwise, the native fruit-growers, 
who kuow the value of grafts, would propagate their 
fruit-trees from seeds, which would not only be au easier 
method, but simpler/aud yield a larger return. 

Nurserymen, in Delhi, Agra, Saharuupore, Lucknow and 
other places, invariably raise the superior Varieties of fruit 
trees for sale by grafting and budding, and the inferior kinds 
from seeds for stocks. We have ourselves had a good deal of 
experience iu thia^ respect, and we invariably found that seed¬ 
lings raised from grafts were of a very inferior quality—if not 
positively worse tlihu the stock upon which the graft was 
made. 

We have in this paper endeavoured to show what our own 
experience has been in this respect, and the conclusions arrived 
at from observations ; but the superior knowledge, and more 
extensive experience of Dr. Bonavia give him an undoubted 
right to Apeak with authority on this subject. W,p are pleased 
to find that a comparatively unimportant remark of ours has 
elicited euch,an able paper, aud as the subject, if thoroughly 
investigated, promises to become an important one, we hops our 
other subscribers and contributors will favour us with their 
views, not only ou this, but other cognate subjects. We shall 
be very glad to open our pages to the discussion of matters 
i dating to agriculture aud the allied sciences ; and if we can 
succeed in promoting a healthy discussion iu the pages of the 
Indian AgrieulturUt, we shall not have laboured in vain* 
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arranged in pllessheltered from rain, bat.to m H allow the air to 
play freely through them to ary: after two year* or bo oakwood 
meet 90 per oeat of watery* sleeper weighing originally SI 
kilogrammes will then be tto more than 65 kilogramme*. The 
proems begins by sleepers laid on tittle waggons being Introduced 
lute A hot-air eta vein which the Highest temperature is 75 degrees* 
the middle @@ degrees, and the lowest heat 40 degrees. Alter two 
days, the weight of eaoh sleeper le reduced by 1 kilogramme and a 
little more, rarely 9 kilogrammes. The waggons are neat removed 
to the injection cylinders, v which can bold about ISO sleepers, 
These Mug hermetically closed, a vacuum of about 65 degrees 
is made by the air-pumps, and creosote admitted from a reservoir, 
open to the atmosphere, and kept at a temperature of 70 to 76 
degrees by means of steam, When the cylinder Is full of the 
liquid to be Injected lute the wood, communication with the 
reservoir is out off, and steam to the pressure.of 6 ktUegramm^s 
blown In. Five operations can be performed in a day la each cylin¬ 
der, the. time for each operation bang about two hours. 

Square oak sleepers from France* Galicia, and Russian Poland 
are used* When the oak contains little sap* It absorbs about 5 
kilogrammes the sleeper} but Polish oak, which fs 4 little soft, 
takes a little more In. This ^preparation costs 1 franca steeper. 
Slues 2677, the railway company hare mostly eschewed the more 
/Milder woods, as elespers abounding in nap absorbed 17 kilogrammes 
of creosote* It Is essential that the sleepers be . thoroughly 
dried* and that they Immediately pom from the drying stove to the 
injeotlng cylinder, as only In tooh circumstance* can the liquid 
enter the Wood vessels of the mart refractory oak. The drying in 
the atmosphere should not be tec long prolonged; and the use 
of the stove appears to remove the last traces of moisture. When 
too many logs ore placed in. the cylinder, the oreosotlng becomes 
unequal. The work has been done more satisfactorily by the 
oompany on Its own account than when it was formerly given out 
to contractors. 

In view of on Increased useof various woods, more timber- 
preserving experiments on different varieties appear called for*— 
specially t*» relation to fences, wooden booses, and the like. In 
respect of freedom from llghtnlngmtvoke to which wire fences are 
so liable, oreosoted wood fences claim attention from agriculturists 
and foresters. Messrs. Armstrong, Addison A Go. give more then 
one instance where cattle anAhorse*killed by lightning were found 
lyingdose to wire fences.—/urmiry. 


ABORTION IN COWR 

„.-a.w. 


Mm. F&KokBiQK Hood, M. R. C. V. Penicuik, having been 
asked by msny farmers who had sustained losses by abortion in 
their herds, to give his views and experience In a plain, practical 
form as to the cause and prevention of this complaint, favours us 
with an interesting paper, the second portion of which we art 
obliged to hold over for n week. 

Pealing with the history of the ailment, Mr. Bond says The 
continuance and alarming increase of. this strange and somewhat 
disastrous disorder among the milking stock of this country, has 
excited the Intelligent attention of veterinarians and stock¬ 
holders to a degree Somewhat more, lively than heretofore, and in 
a manner more calculated to afford something of a practical and 
logical solution of Its many mysteries. 

The Importance attaching to a correct understanding of this con¬ 
dition cannot possibly bs overrated, because, taking all other Inch 
dental diseases and losses amongst milk stock together, more loss, 
directly and indirectly, results from this one oauee* The essential 
value belonging to the animal, namely, her milk, le more or less re¬ 
duced, I! not altogether stopped for the time being. The fattening 
and disposing and replacing: of those unprofitable animals, the loss 
of the oalf, together with the extreme difficulty In ridding the 
byres of the disorder during a period of lour or five veers after 
the disorder oommenoee* are quite sufficient to demand an ene*- 
getio and thoughtful study on the pa*t of those whose duty it is 
more directly to contribute •nab. ; 

The history of this disOrdev hi contemporary with the history of 
civilisation. With the domestication of the cow, It has pvithout 
cessation continued to exist. . Among the ancient Greeks It woe 
familiar, hoe strongs feature In its early history, a* recorded by 
n. at Uwtr mart tam. port*-* taManXliMk I -wild MpMt- 
•», <te»w dUKo trJNMiM wtoVWby wta* fatapi* **»• 

CM. *» W» dumb* 4«r—BMqito. » «x»r«d to * mo«h mormjvt- 
on. ntmt. th. nwror w. got to Urg. Mntm of mataUm. Xbi* 
MIfcawoUwljf pointed <mt,kad M I .hall »h»* furth«r an, I. 
Urg«ly % omw op* *0 , ota" •» S U W#», 

■Jt ' We too.* gl*. an* Importenet to th.obMrY.tleo. ol thto 
Intelligent Omtt. At tb>. Mount Oja {taunt oooaoM ot Britain It 
•xi.twl mm .ImmI mtiv«mU Wght. ood eotiMnaw vwh*0| > tuta 
rapt las foi MfoU ri»«otarir»;*taw. Both ««Uw»drij»p .alhring 
Oa th. Orotljfltot II I. ttvofaoghly wril-knowa boortataprortaoM. 
aMriag ott bO»**»t aptWOtW" ol ■■*«* ttaak. In our awn 
ooaotry it boo.ostotaA with gtatar or 1 m. M»arlty m Uf huh »» 
history itself, and-iiaases lanamerebte end ourlaas were oeelgned 
for Its origin—the evil influence of sun, moon, and etars—mteh* 
craft—evil disposition oa the part of deported souls, eaoh having 
lit believers and each having its own enchautmeut or ehonfti as a 
protective Influence against jEefbotlon, 

m aiwA 


the disorder. Over the length and broad th of the European Oon. 
tinent, India, Now Zealand, Australia, the American States, 
Great Britain mud Ireland, In exists in that form, apparently epide¬ 
mic, besides the incidental form due to known causes. 

Xo those extensive tracts of natural pasture in America known 
aR cattle, ranches It does uot exi#t nearly to the same extent—indeed, 
fcu<j losses from this cause among the stock pasturing oil these pos¬ 
tures, aud which are fairly looked after, is an exceedingly small 
percentage. With more or less accuracy this percentage oan be 
calculated by the simple process of counting $ given a certain num* 
her of rows, with their proportion of bulls, re-counting every year 
shows the additional in rente, which can be easily compared with 
what it should be. Its existence, thou, is almost universal, no 
country where the cow is under domestication being exempt. 

ww-nievoaixo oauvirn. 

We have now come to a practical division of our sublet, and for 
purposes of elucidation, and exhausting its ooiwlderatlou as much 
as possible, I propose to sub-divide its consideration into individual 
predisposing caases or sub-divisions.. 


. Of lata much importance has been attached to breed as a pre-dfs- 
posing influence to many incidental diseases among cattle ; rightly 
or wrongly as this may apply to diseases distinct as disease, no in* 
controvertible rule oau be sustained connecting abortion wit * breed % 
and it is by an entirely false tale of application to maintain and 
argue distiuot relationship beta ecu the two. Now, this is a foot im¬ 
portant tw remember, .because many farmers and dairymen have been 
induced to abandon one breed highly profitable as milkers for 
another breed of inferior quality, on the assumption that former 
losses from abortion would not be repeated with this ohange. 
B?*ed of itself has nothing whatever to do in the matter—oue 
breed under equal olrcumi joes being as liable to abort as 
another. But breed in relation to circumstances has a great 
deal to do with it, and to an »xtent far more true thAu many 
of ue are prepared to believe*. For instance, climate and soil 
congenial to one breed Is not so to another. Again, certain 
breeds can stand a great deal of the selective process. What 1 
mean by that ;ls, that for the purpose of getting in 
a stock of oows capable of giving Urge quantities, 1 might 
almost say unnatural quantities of milk, none but the heaviest 
•milkers are kept and bred off, selection after selection is made for 
years of the best In the stock, until a complete transformation Is 
made in the character of the animal from what originally was 
Intended by nature, 

The cow, intended by nature to lie a strong, lively, hardy, and 
enduring animal with large muscular development* becomes con¬ 
verted by this selective process Into a sensitive, delicate, unen¬ 
during oreature, whose muscle* have been transformed into a huge 
^glandular system for producing milk 

Now, this abnormal development ol one particular organ at the 
expense of the other parts of the body means weakness, means 
susceptibility to disease, means incapacity to perform the function 
of reproduction In a vigorous natural manner; the organs of repro¬ 
duction which depend so much upon general vigour of the system, 
suffering in a manner much greater that the rest of the body j and 
that complex series of phenomena coincident with, and essential 
to, the development an I maturing of the calf is faulty and incom¬ 
plete ; the exoessive drain upon the substance of the general 
system tojfurnish material for milk, leaves little or nothing to spare 
for the formation ol the youog—n process requiring large supplies 
of the mother's substance. 

Bat the evil does not stop here. This selective process, ohront* 
oally weakening the reproductive organs of the mother, extends the 
imperfection to the young, who, in turn, extend it to theirs in an 
inoreased form, until, as has been over and oven again observed, 
it becomes almost impossible to get certain offws In calf at all, the 
organs being utterly Incapable of scouring conception ; and la 
many other oases when conception does take place and gone a 
certain length, the weight of the oalf and the quantity of uutrl- 
roout required Is greater than the womb can supply, and hence 
abortion s to mature the calf further is an Impossibility, and 
patnre rids itself of what, if retained longer, would prove fnjurioue 
to the mother. 

HEBVJCK, 

It is within the knowledge of most who have to do with calving 
cows that uoproportkmafce bulling bos a pre disposing influence 
towards abortion. I will give the results of an unintentional 
experiment which was tried under this head, showing, in a dear 
ana Intelligible form* the Influence unproportionate balling may 
have A dairy Of £0 cows,' of which Were 10 Ayrshire* of relatively 
small sw, o pure shorthcros and 5 crosses, were served for seme 
time by large, massive English bulls. The first year gave two 
abortions among the Ayrehbres, and one ohuld not bo calved. 
During the eeoond year two abortions agaiu occurred with the 
Ayrshires j daring the third year 4 Ayrshires aborted and 9 
crosses} during the fourth year I shorthorn aborted with 3 
Ayrshires ; during the fifth and sixth years, circumstances were 
even more disastrous,, as half of the Ayrshires could not be put la 
oalf at all, aud A of the Remainder aborted. 

Now, no other explanation could be reasonably considered other 
than that of disproportionate bulling, as previously abortion among 
the steak was rare—balls of smaller proportions being used. Nor 
hi U difficult, la a physiological want, to account for such. Nature 
intended and bos raOd* provision for otfvm proportionate to the 
else of the mother y bat when small ooWs qre bulled with bolls as 
large again os themselves, the womb, or bed, is liable to collapse 
unde? the dlspropqryianate weight, and eject; the encumbrance, 

Again* Utt&r tliw heading, we must Unhide | ‘ 

too soon Inofcf! 
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one year or fifteen months certainly too soon, particularly the 
smaller breed*. The bed by such a practice is considerably 
weakened, the energies >of the whole animat are unduly taxed: 
indeed the bed, during the whole of the animal's life, it regularly 
put in oalf, 1* pre disposed to abort, and hence one of the many 
obeeure causes in animals, otherwise thriving and healthy, aborting 
without any known cause* 

Super-pureness In breed fa another pre-disposing influence to* 
wards abortion. With cows, as with all other animate, over- 
refinement means over sensitiveness to disturbing influenoes ; 
whatever is prejudicial to the general habit or constitution of the 
animal, and extremely little is required thus to affect pure bred 
animals, tells more or less directly upon the reproductive powers 
of the animal. 

SOIL AND OU&UTE 

Have been shown to have distinct Influence upon this disorder. 1 
am alluding altogether to conditions of soil apart from marshy 
ground, or where wet miry pasture nearly ooutinuuUy exists, 
because, as X shall point out further on such pastures are direct 
exciting causes towards the disorder. What 1 allude to here Is the 
question more of elevation and soil markedly reproductive of 
weeds, and more especially growths of the fungoid type, I will 
also attempt to show what Influence certain artificial manures 
exert directly or indirectly in producing conditions favourable to 
abortion. 

In the first place, then, districts situated at low elevations are 
moro prolific In producing conditions favourable to abortion than 
high elevations; this la markedly exemplified on the Continent, 
where cattle grazed and housed on the low-lying plains abort to 
a much greater extent than animals at higher elevations under 
similar conditions, Again, on some of those extensivo, flat, low* 
lying tracts of country situated in the midland and southern 
counties of Kngl&ud, abortion is of common and disastrous (to- 

n ; whereas, on the hilly tracts of southern Scotland and in 
*h and west Highlands, Its ooourrenoe is almost altogether 
accidental. 

With reference to the abortive tendencies of certain weeds, 
especially of the cryptogamio sub-kingdom, 1 consider it impossible, 
In a short general treatise, to exhaust a matter upon which great 
and varied experiences exist, in » separate pamphlet, which thg 
subject sufficiently merits, I shall endeavour to lay down those 
various experiences, and also experiments, carried out in a prac- 
tlcal and scientific manner, by two or three Illustrious veterinarians 
on the Continent. Suffice It to say here that ell weeds grown upon 
soil regularly cultivated and manured with artificial manures are 
detrimental to the general physical health of the cow, and tom® of 
them, Indeed many of them, directly alter the physical energies 
of the reproductive organe. 

The part played by artificial manures in establishing influ¬ 
ences and changes of animal conditions favourable to abortion 
deserves attention. In a recent publication evidences and 
comparisons were given of the relative tendencies Induced 
towards disease In the human being between our own artificially- 
grown wheat and that of natural growth from America, Russia, 
and the Colonies. It was attempted to bo shown that were nothing 
but home artificially-grown food obtainable, disease would be 
universally rampant. I do not for one moment ask you to believe 
this statement as being absolutely correct j but I would certainly 
point out that although this statement is not the whole truth, it 
contains truth, and truth which in its essence Is markedly selected 
and expressed in our lower animals. 

In feeding with artificially-reared food and artificial feeding 
stuffs generally, we produce an entirely new adaptability within 
the animal; to make use of such we induce processess and habits of 
digestion not In strict harmony with the laws of nature. We cause 
a departure from nature’s originality, and Invite all the forces of 
the animal, which hitherto had been and were Intended to be equally 
distributed over the whole system, producing suitability and per¬ 
fection in each department, to be concentrated in the processes of 
digestion, elaboration, and absorption of those foods. How, no 
such monopoly oan exist in any auimal eoouomy without involving 
weakness ; and the funotion of one system Is indirectly, yet often 
seriously, involved—namely, the reproductive. Hot,that its forces 
are destroyed, but In sympathy with the other systems which have 
now become altered, It naturally partakes of the same transform* 
atlon j and It is an infallible rule In all animal economy that if 
you depart from the natural standard, as first created, you entail 
weakness and inadaptability to perform baalthy function; 

Accepting the doctrine enunciated by some of our most eminent 
physiologists, and believed in by others equally eminent, that re¬ 
production is a wise contrivanoe of nature to make substantial use 
of the excess of strength and nutriment within the animal economy 
—that Is, that an animal foil grown and'developed requires muon 
less nourishment fchaW when in the growing state; hence nature* 
abhorring all principles of wastefulness, doveTopes the reproductive 
organs as a wise outlay for this expose—now it stands to reason that: 
perfection in these organs, an4 in those processes accomplished by , 
those organs, can only exist when all other parts arorelatively per* 
foot, performing their function free from friction. The mombot we 
depart from the natural principles of feeding an auimal—whether 
for the specific object of making milk or making beef—we pro luce 
changes of condition within the animal, and those changes egn never 
be for the better y certainly the desired ends may be attained, but 
all this entails friction—altered conditions of function, sod the de¬ 
privation of the animal of a large amount of that strength and vigour 
so absolutely requisite to reproduce its species in a perfect maimer. 

Now, it would be exceedingly credulous on my part to expect that 
all artificial methods of feeding oattle could be done away with, and 
equally simple would it boon ray part to lecominend such, But, 
what 1 would urge is, that much may be done to mitigate the eff ects 
without seriously interfering with the obityti directly sought. This, 
however, 1 shall oonslder farther on,-*ivori A Arif fed AgrkuUutiti, 
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your November number, a letter was written by 11 A* W; FA* 
In the hopes of throwing some light on “ the difficult problem of the 
regulation of cattle gracing'’ by a discussion in your paper. 1 
thought at tbs time of reading hfs letter, and the very pertinent 
remarks that ft contained, that I would add a rider to my own 
somewhat lengthy treatise on the ** Deccan Pasture,” which If it 
baa not met the fate lb merits tn your waste paper bahket* may be 
of some use to " A W. P.” X did not, however' add anything to 
that treatise, as 1 felt sure that some one Would certainty have 
given your paper their ideas before this. How that the February 
number has appeared, and still one writes. I have done so, as 
it Is a subject in which I take a very great interest. 

With reference to the first question, ric,, w-va there an original 
arrangement for each village before British rule by which Ifce own 
tract of forest was preserved as a source of wood for fuel and other 
domestic purposes besides greging, *o, t No# I should say that 
no such arrangements ever existed, or we should certainly have 
seon It recorded by sueh officers as Grant-Duff,' Francis, those of 
the Inam Commission, and authors of the village communities. 
In tbe A ret revenue reports for fiaUra and other Heocan Districte 
bordering on the Western Ghats with theif immense forests, no 
mention is made of any communal system of forest protection* 
Whilst looking up the records of a Native State In tile Koakan with 
the Kharbari, for tbe purposes of discovering what rules existed 
regarding forest lands, we did not find any that could lead us to 
Imagine that communal forests existed in the past, or anythin g 
that had even a semblance to them, What did exist, and of which 
there is ample proof both In the Deccan and Koukau District records 
of Bngltsh origin aud the older native onee, was a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the value of timber and other forest produce. That this 
was so way be gleaned from the royalty on trees. Looking at old 
Sanads granted by the Peiahwas, I find, that only in very special 
coses was the right to forest produce as timber, fto., alienated from 
the Grown, Does not this show that under governments anterior 
to British that the Government was supposed to be the proprietor 
of all forests, aud of certain trees eVet^thafc were not in forests ? 
Of oonrse lax supervision may have existed, but that the then 
government farmers or collectors of revenue exacted heavy mall 
on the forest produce goes without saying, and I therefore certainly 
agree with "A, W, P." that the forests in certain places were 
preserved owing rather to the fact that the population was more 
sparse and tenure of property lees secure than at present. The 
rulers of the land who were proprietors of the forests, of course, 
did not objeot to the otsariug of jungle far cultivation, as It paid 
them, still they never admitted the, right of a commune to any 
forest produce beyond the free postures of Our present " mulct" 
lands, which are very limited in area. • 

The above necessarily entails my saying to •' A. W, P.” that there 
were no restriction* against people cultivating or grazing in 
forests, provided they paid their way under the native regime. 
Now it appears that even this restriction was removed under the 
British rule, and a premium put on the destruction of forest tracts. 
I know of several oases of forests having been thus destroyed under 
the British rule, that had been fairly well preserved under the 
native. That this proteotioh arose from any foresight On the part 
of the native governtnente 1 am not ready to admit, but it was one 
source of protection. 

I saw the statement once made in an administration report that 
a man lost hfs baud If he out a teak tree under native rule i that 


this remark was true for the forests where the Angrlas held sway I 
firmly believe, as I have beard the same on good authority, but 
then this punishment referred to large trees fit for ship-building. 
Probably the rajahs of otd took similar preoautfea* to ensure 
getting timber for building their palaces, for get timber they did, 
aud of a else that one scarcely ever sees In the saws'plaac now-a- 
days, Sir William Wedderburn with all hlelove and keen appre¬ 
ciation of the native's good qualities, oan never make me beaus 
that the old native governments were patterns of peace, wlsencSis 
aud moderation with local self-government boards to look after toe 
forests tu eaoh village. 

“A. W, P.” Is right when he thinks that there wars pleoes of land 
outside the limits of a village. They exist to this very day* and 
there are many suoh pieces in the Deccan. They have of oonrse 
under our present orderly , government been constituted lands 
belonging to no particular village, and generally go under 
the trams best suite# to tbs locality, with the prefix or affix of 
** eheri. The derivation of this term f do not know for certain, 
but I have been given to understand that it refers to M dispute." 
It merely meats that these lands, some of which are entire forest#, 
belonged to ne village at all, ana that when pressure Of cultivation 
tu their netghboUrhoMs gave |hemia local Vafu« for gracing, Ae., 


M A. Wi P,* says he has not seen Mr, Lee Warner’s paper: “Par* 
socution on the Woesteto ffihit** I read it some months after it 
had appeared no one seems to have taken much notice of It. It 
was certainty beneath contempt, for a more offensive pamphlet 
written by an officer in Government service I never bad the mis¬ 
fortune to read. It treated on a subject of which the author was 
piteously ignorant, when ha broached the scientific points Of kutnri 

" A. W. P.’s” remarks regarding free permits need none from me. 
Forest officers know that dvery word he says on the subject only 
makes them see ntore J clearly that the proper person to 
Issue free grants Is. the forest officer, and not, as remarked In the 

lMt *rnd, AAfiftrUtSo s*js^ 4 
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office!, who »Wm» to geiaohoeppopulerity by giving 
away property for whioh another is responsible.” 

••A- W. P. ask* whet are the heat regulations for managing graz* 
lag! I have given my opinion, baaed on au experience of only 
Keren year*, itietrue, in the pamphlet on Decton Pastures, and 
Itoerita advocate mtraote for plaoes where forests are large and 
supervision inadequate, Given a strong protective eetabUtomeut 
of anyone beat guard to every 4 square tulles, then the fee system 
will be found infinitely more paying and more eaaUy controlled 
perhaps than the grazing under the contract system is, Now 
registering by branding and marking cattle Is oat of the question, 
jait fanny the work ) For each year a new brand would have to 

«__J - maam k»itiba I A knffrkU nf 1A tV* Atari* atan4tn/t birAkM Ihktr 


4/lfIMUfie HUM »msiw van sw 

What would be the cost of branding th*se animals? I strongly 
noommend Divisional Officers to make the range officiate issue 
printed panes to each man desiring to graze hi* cattle, with the 
number and kind entered thereto, and on the back #I the pate an 
Intimation Should be printed to the effect thet the person who 
tends the oattle must carry the peas on him. the Divisional 
Forest Offloer baa plenty of Chanoee of dropping down on the 
Mirier, let him then conns the cattle ape! examine the pass. If 
anything is wrong the Divisional Farest Officer knows what to do, 
if he does not he is not worth hie pay. One or two good examples 
that make alt involved smart will very soon produce the desired 
effhet, viz , that of Government of the present day protecting 
Its forests and Ue grazing as of yote without the aid of any village 

ft. A* Fagan, 

Hkgar, 87th February, 1886. 

REFINING OF SUGAR IN CUBA. 

Its Feasibility and Advantages from a Cuban Point 
O f view. 

In the JVeuva Era (Roque) is an artiole, in whioh the writer of It 
disouseee the pros and com of the question. Many things look well 
on paper which do not bold good in praotloe. The cost of ooal In a 
British or Amerioau refinery is a serious item, whioh the writer son* 
toads would be saved in Cuba, as megtts would be burned. The 
cost of labour he estimates at oue*half of what it Is lit the “States,” 
In the case of the ordinary latftarer this, no doubt, ia so, so far as 
the cost per day goes ; butt what about the ooet of skilled labour! 
The writer does not allude to the first oo t of ths plant, and, what ii 
even more serious, the oost of keeping that plant In repair, which, 
we should aay, wilt be three times what it is in England. 

We should like to see the experiment tried. In these days It is 
not.se to eay that anything oaunot be done—but will It pay 1 We 
fuUy admit the force of mauy of the poiuta which the writer of the 
article put* forward In favour of refining on the spot. We give a 
translation of the artloie 

In spite of the general oouvietion, both in the United States and 
here, that ills not feasible to carry on economically the refining of 
the product on our sugar estates, the more we study the question, 
toe more do we fail to find a single fact whioh would lead us to 
agree with that opinion, unless it .is our want of practice and the 
knowledge of the beet means of effecting the operation, Even 
supposing that it were aeoessary to confine ourselves to the same 
means and processes as are used by foreign refiners, we do not under- 
atand-on what grounds can be based m exclusion whioh is Injurious 
to .the Interests of both producer and consumer. The separation 
between the produotlou of the raw material and its manufacture is 
intelligible, but it Is inconceivable that a manufacturer should leave 
his work unfinished because he Cannot finish it complete In one 
operation, and allow others to undo the produot of his labour, in 
order to obtain a fresh profit, thus burdening the production of the 
artiole with the lost incident to a double manipulation. 

Thf apparatus whioh the foreign refiners employ are not 
effected fay climate, and would work here equally as well as in any 
other country. Labour at the old price costs one-half lest than in 
too United States., Ths refiner has to buy the ooai which he em¬ 
ploye to convert into steam the water which Is indie* 
pensable In refining our product, end however Uttle per ton it v may 
ooet, it la an important expense which the producer here can save ; 
for the bogane of tlie tone whioh Is worked up supplies all the 
fuel. The refiner suffers a oonsiderahle 1ms : by tot destructive 
effect of the sucrose of toe second workiflg-e loss which, la the 
refining of beet-root sugar, If calculated at 6 persons, and if toot 
on cur product* Is less*** tourists In tola, thatwe sacrifice unequal 
wmuut ta supply thefacts’ fctogtteol toe United State* with* 
produot whioh priarises 07 to W^wbifet She white eager which is 
sold there to toe public frequently dots nat exceed 98~e 
•eorifioe which, In the majority of oases, we make nnooneclousiy— 
ao thet the difference betweeu the refiner here and there is equal to 
ton lesa of W to 16 par otot to nU our crop(efsu*Ar. The 
rilmate of tote country Is more favourable to clarifying, elnoe 
our competitor has to obtain by artificial boat what toe aim sap* 
jaUas to ns here gratuitously. The tooplopl producer ha» every 
f^raatagejda , Efc mpr, riao* he can save all toe mmm of 
tie secondworking, Stout that of the movement of to* ton** 
Mack In which operation he wmmmkm the half of toe cost of 
labour, bring able olio, to produce toe Mack at less ooet toon 

all this Ihero is * further Important advantage to be added. 


That is to say, that we can produce the refined At about the same 
cost ii centrifugals oost us to*any, gaining 10 to IS per cent in ths, 
quantity produced. 

We have In England a free market for this produot, of whioh 
the refiner of a neighbouring country (the United 9 to tee) now gets 
the advantage, and although it Is true that he enjoys an iudireot 
bounty in the return of the doty which the Government makes 
to him he peys double freight, commission, Ac., whilst the pro* 
ducer of the article here can eend it direct at less cost. This being 
so, we do not understand why the planter of the Island of Cuba 
should persist iu protecting, on its actual market, the worst enemy 
whioh he has for the class of produot which he supplies ; for It fa 
the rehner in the United States who does the most to impede the * 
reduction of the duties in tbit country, sod who is the only one 
who |# interested in making obligatory the production of an Infe¬ 
rior article. E-lore mentioning another proceeding whioh dtepeaie* 
with toe use of boao-blaok (*n advantage of which the rentier is 
deprived by the density of syrup which he works up) we give to 
extract frbiu a letter of the Commission nominated to investigate 
the adulterations, whioh are prejadiulsl to this industry. 

It says“ As one of the Commission nomlnsted to Investigate 
the polarization of refined sugars, I have to testify that after a 
minute examination, I have fouad that my former communication 
was about oorreot; for it result! that the superior kinds of refined 
augurs do not exceed 08 per cent, and the remaining 4 per oent 
are owing, not to adulteration as previously supposed, but solely 
to water. The inferior grades polarise as low as 88 per cent, end 
the impurities in these sorts consist exclusively of an excess, of 
molasses whltsmed iu filtration through bone-black, and this k 
attained by giving a very fine grain and effjotiug the granulation 
at a very low temperature, whioh generally dose not exceed 100* 
Fahf. and never exceeds 120°, 

I am completely oouvlnoed that some refiners are In the habit of 
mixing white Louisiana sugars with inferior products before refining, 
to reduce toe quantity of molasses. For example : if they are melting 
sorts whioh polarise 88 to 88 they mix them iu equal quantities with 
those of Loueiana, which polaris, 93 to 99, forcing these to appro* 
nriatea proportion of the molasses of the inferior sugar, obtaining 
thus a quality whioh oul v polarises 93 to 94. The difficulty in this 
operation le to get a sufficient quantity of the Louisiana product. 

Here then is tire explanation of the urgent need of the refiner 
obtaining In this market centrlfogale of a high polarisation, causing 
the producer to convert 8 per oent to 10 per oeut ot the sucrose 
into molasses, forming an exceedingly coarse grain to convert it into 
fiue grain, and cell 7 per oent to 8 per cent of the whitened molas¬ 
ses to the consumer at pure sugar, 

That which we have brought forward up to now refers only to 
the ease were the planter would be obliged to have recourse to the 
methode of operation employed by the refiner; but our arguments 
will have greater fores the moment that he shall have at hit dispos¬ 
al « much simpler, more eoonmioal, and more perfect process* 
inch as, if onr own information is oorreot, the discovery made by 
Dr, leery and improved on by his successors. 

We have at different times treated on this process, and shall now 
confine ourselves to saying that it is restricted to the separation by 
chemical means, In the state of oane liquor,>f all impurities ana 
colouring matters, reducing the juice at the first clarification to a 
simple mixture of sugar and water. This plan scarcely requires 
any addition to the apparatus in nee at present, and to a great 
extent avoids the inverrion of sucrose during concentration, an 
enormous advantage over the refiner, who, if we mistake not, is 
debarred this benefit by the density of the liquid, to which economy 
in fuel obliges him to confine himself. 

One of the-sorts of refined sugar most in use is a white centrifugal 
whioh Is prepared at about the same oost as toe oommon centrifu¬ 
gal, since it Is sold without being dried, sued she d-rwi can be 
manufactured without the expensive claying and olearage. 

Whatever may be the anility of the product, the refiner, from 
motives easily comprehended, requires a package of email size and 
easily handled so as to find favour, and a rapid sale, Th« consumer 


the world, 1! it docs not answer these requirements, is at au exceed* 
tog disadvantage, because to the Rug-lab market it i« above all 
necessary to consnlt the convenience or the buyer. The custom of 
packing to sacks allows these to be used to place of oasks, the 
obtaining of which in the Island of Cuba presents some diffioul* 
ties, hot however Insuperable, because they may come like the 
barrel stoves from abroad. 

* Ail the modifications introduced Into tfato manufacture during 
the last 16 years have been remarkably instrumental to preparing 
the way tor refining on the eetotes where the sugar Is produced, ana 
the establishment of a modem refinery to the country will contri¬ 
bute to the change by demonstrating , the possibility of doing so. It 
is to be hoped'that before long those who have Initiated tfite work 
wiUsuoeed in completing It* by adding a mill to the present plant 
and buying oane sufficient to boU down the product, avoiding the 
evaporation, unnecessary to this country, of the added water, 
and saving the greater part of the costs which are at preasent toonr* 
tod by substituting bogatoe foe coal. 

We tape that we have said fufflrieut to Induce a more profound 
•tody «l unto an important question, not simply because tc 
Mf teoiwMUM jnttMwtprafikfor *• Malta wottltflarolM 
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lath* true Jens* of the word, end beooms converted Into* mono* 
poly whteh prriudtote the interests both of producer and consumer, 
b eommensidbydestrqying the old sugar trade oftheJptofM 
States, which formerly lent ite capital to the planter and assist*! 
him to avoiding too ■aerifies of the fuel value of his oroto jeed It 
la to-day ths greatest hkdranos to toe producer iu imptoringkia 
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proce**«*. by meant of differential regnlstlous, which compel him 
to concert himself up to a certain point Into a manufacturer of 
mol****** dettroymg the better product, which had ooet him ao 
many sacrifices, to increase the profit* of other*,—2 T 4« SuffW 
Oaw, 

******** . 

EUCALYPTOGRAPHIA. 


Fbrd, Von Mclleu, has Inaugurated a practice, alaa t too late, 
/to save the lives of many eimilar explorer* either into new path* 
of geography or science. He haa had the courage to etop tail great 
wotk on Auatralian Eucalypti with the tenth decade just leaned. 
Although from twenty to thirty species atilt remain to be described, 
they are ao widely scattered, and apparently ao unimportant, that 
the author feels delay In the completion of the present work to 
overtake their full diagnosis would only render it antiquated ; eo 
fast are facta and experiments of Eucaiypt growing in the most 
wldely'ic&ttered countries accumulating, that a new treaties will 
soon be imperative. 

A mountt the chief trees figured and described in this decade are 
E ameinoidei, M the White Mahogany" Euealypt of New 
Bonth Wales; iff. caUophytUh a close companion In the forest with 
the Jerrata ; IS. tngenioide* t known In Queensland as the M White 
Btrincvbark Tree, attaining a height of about 200 feet; and 
E rSlvnca, “ Wandoo" or principal “ White Gum-tree” of West 
Australia, yielding seasoned wood, weighing about 70 lbs. per cubic 
foot It also describes ft »treta t foundon the most elevated spots 
of the Blue Mountains (3,600 feet high), whiob i* usually only 3 
feet high, though it is sometimes found as tall as 20 feet. 

Eucalypti should be felted about the close of the Australian 
summer, as the flow of sap Is then least active. Care must he 
taken that the stems be not too severely shakfcu as they fall, if 
possible toward* underwood, and away from *lony or rocky soil— 
otherwise the vain* of the timber is deteriorated. This again 
ehould he *awn up at once after felling. The density of the wood 
prevent* it being seasoned in ordinary fashion. Logs 3+2 inches 
should be covered over with sawdust for three months ; thoee 
measuring 12 + 12 Inches treated in the same way for twelve 

months; and this will prove abundant seasoning. 

Mr. Brown has raised some thousands of Eucalypti by planting 
seeds in hollow stems of bamboo, or of Arundo donax t In which 
earth has been inserted, and which arc afterwards placed verti¬ 
cally together. Young seedlings should be the^height of a hand’s- 
breadth when transplanted, the roots being dipped. In a puddle of 
eartb and warm water, and partly left open. When sowni to the 
open field, the side is first turned over by the plough, and a few 
seed grains planted at spaces four or five feet apart. 

The purified Eucalyptus oil is not poisonous, aud may be taken 
Internally. It remains for some days undeeomposed In the 
human svatem. according to evidence of the breath, but readily 
&e. y th“ temperature of the body by 2 F.tar, Abundant 
evidence is adduced in this volume of the therapeutic powers of 
a tree, to whose leaves the Baron applies the scriptural quotation 
“of being for the healing of tKuatious.” Natives have by them, 
when stepped in hot water, dosed ugly abdominal spear wounds 
in six days ; professors testify to their relieving of ague pains 
and acute rheumatism ; in sorts agues, Eucalyptus oifis placed 
before quinine ; and it may replaoe carbolic aoid in surgical 

°^nie“ B jSanna" K^oalypt, and the “Water" Euoalypt, from 
whose roots thirsty travellers are oft refreshed, are figured in 
this volume.— fprtBtry, 

WOOD FOR WAR-SHIPS. 


Tae modem representatives of old Vulcan have not yet displaced 
the forester as a supplier of war material. Our great armour' 
plated turrets must have teak, or a similar wood, lu some parts 
of their holds. It our Indian supply cannot avail for our needs, 
experlencs only points to Oldkania AJrimnr ~~African teak— 
onee largely imported into Liverpool, now unavailable at easy 
distances on the shore, jnd the greenheart of British Guiana, as 
yet to be made an article of merchandise. Our Clyde and .London 
steel building shipyards, now working night and day on^Govemment 
oontr&ots alone emphasize the Importance of this question. Here, 
too, is a plea for such special Exhibitions as the late International 
One; and a very strong reason why permanent exhibits bearing 
On this very topic, now warehoused for want of funds, should at 
oaoe be laid open for patient study. + 

Indian teak has bulked into prominence within the last quarter 
of a century. But the recognition of Its money value almost dates 
contemporaneously with ite Introduction iuto commeroe, hence rise 
in mice and demand have almost beenooineidsnt. lu Europe, the 
loads from 1874 to 1882 have ranged about 41,000, with one 
fllariug exception, whilst the price has kept £13 per load, with 
the same difference. But io India there have been much wider 
oscillations. There the price has gradually precluded its use in 
railway operations; the Australian Jatrah becoming a rival, 
With us, a steady price means a continued adaptation of the wood 
to new uses. The growth of our commercial Iron shipbuilding 
industry has, doubtless, been one factor. And now the stern 
necessities of war continue the demand, despite our long com- 


mercial depression. While, then, the forests of this tree hays 
bad most telling Inroads made on their area during the last deoad^ 
be it remembered that the high teak foreet tree, the only one 
worth noting Injthk discussion, lakes 80 or 120 years*to grow—wha* 
then of supplies In the interval 1 The Forest nervloe of India is 
here reoognised as mors than a necessity for Ite great country atone, 
It must solve this imperial question. For no extension of transport 
facilities from neighbouring countries can displace an Indian supply. 

Mr. Simmon ds’s essay on this subject, given In the Journal of 
the Somty of Art*, February 27, may be consulted by them - 
wishing the (statistics of the question. The following quotation 
must suffice 

“ Out of the total exported from India In 1883, 5019 tons 
were shipped from ports te British Burmab, principally Moulmeto, 
the rise in price from £7 8i* to £5,9a p*r ton was said to he due to 
the falling off In the supplies of first class timber and to the great 
difficulty which exists ui getting the logs to market. The total 
output of teak lu the year, as showafby toe coasting trade exports, 
was 113,391 cable tons, Bengal and Bombay receiving the bulk 
Madras and Sindh taking only 15,000 Rons, Great Britain took 
about 49,000 tons, ana small shipment* were made toG*ibaltsr 
(probably for orders), Ceylon, Sumatra, the Straits Settlements, 
and the Cape Colony. In 1884, 122,861 cubic tons of teak wera 
brought coastwise into India. This Is all sent from Burmah to 
Bengat, Bombay, Madras, and Sindh, andfithe quantity thus con¬ 
sumed In tho country is far larger than that exported to foreign 
countries, 

“ The rissfrOf prices and decrease in the quantity shipped abroad, 
are an indication both of the increasing scarcity of this timber, 
and of the larger demand for it which nas been created in Infila 
by the progress of construction. The scarcity, it most be said. In 
as yst manifested only so ftr as regards large logs ; inferior and 
small logs are abundant enough still. Moulmein has already been 
deprived by Bangkok of this trade which it possessed until recently. 
The value has mote then doubled in the fast five years, owing to 
the large timber, convenient to the rivers, having now diasp- 
peered. 

11 The quantity of teak imported, by land, into India, was, to 
1880 81, 116,737 tons; in 1881 82, 107,433 tons ; In 1882 83, 
131*714 tons ; snd in 1883 84, 180,205 tens, valued at £1,039,340.** 
— Fomtry. 


THE FORESTRY CENSUS, 


A whites in the Philadelphia Prti* summarizes the results oon- 
taiued io the concluding volume of this national undertaking 
" Oar forest wealth must be enormous to supply this immeuss 
annual yield, but how long it can endure this great aud steadily* 
increasing drain is a question of vital moment* In regions lying 
along the coasts of both oosans, where the olimatic conditions are 
most favourable to timber growth, the cutting of tree* which have 
reached their prime entails no loss, and, if judiciously worked, 
permanent and productive forests could be inaiutaiued with profit 
in regions better adapted to their growth than to agriculture. 
When the prosperity of the State of Maine—founded on her oaoe 
uninterrupted forests of spruce and pine—was threatened by waste¬ 
ful cutting and burning, the forward-looking people of that State 
realized the danger, and a vigorous public sentiment soon operated 
to protect the scattered remnants of her primeval woods, and now 
the forests which were once held to be praotieally exhausted yield 
a large animal product. The example of Maine proves that original 
forests can be preserved and new ones established when the entire 
oonunpuity realizes that they are essential to material prosperity. % 


But toe forests which are sensibly and economically managed am 
disaouragingly few. ’The white pine, our most important timber 
tree, has already practically disappeared from New York and New 
England, and little merchantable timber of this kind can now bo 
found in Pennsylvania, where the piuerios'ouce seemed Inexhausti¬ 
ble. The maps in this volume show that the forests of Michigan. 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota which now furnish the hulk of white 
pine produced, are dangerously near to exhaustion. The best wal¬ 
nut, ash, cherry, and wmtewood have already been culled from the 
hardwood forests of the Mississippi Valley, At the present rate of 
consumption the redwood forest of CMffornla will eoou lose ite 
commercial Importance, and the extermination of the forests of the 
Interior Pacific region seems Inevitable, 

The wasteful, turpentine industry in the forests of southern pin*, 
leave! the trees that have been boxed net only of inferior 
quality for lumber, but the trees, weakened by these gashes, are 
easily bio wn down by the first strong wind,or bnrned up by thefirse 
which sw esp through the leeto-soeked debris. In the Southern At¬ 
lantic region and in the Celffotalau Mountains, roaming sheep, oat- 
tie, and horses destroy the hoped future timber growth by brow¬ 
sing off the Seedling trees and barking the trunks of larger ones* 
Herds of swine tear up the young pines for their succulent roots 
and feed upon toe edfbU fruit of many Species. Worse than ail, 
from burning broth, abandoned camp-fires, sparks from locomotives, 
herbage and underthrub bnrned over to improve forest pasturage 
and various other causes, fire is let loose in toe woodlands, causing 
untold lose of timber directly, besides burning out of the very eofl 
the ability to support forest growth, aud Raving tress of the first 
economical value t*>i replaced by inferior species,like dwarf birch, 
popple, bird cherry^ scrub oak, and lodge-pole pine. In our own 
State of Pennsylvania the immediate loss by forest fires during the 
census yea? was more than 3,000,099 del a, and more than1000 
square miles of woodland were burned over*— Portury. 
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Crop and Weather Report. 
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Rajpootana. -^Weather Beasnnablc, with cool breese, Ra&£ harvest 
operation* progressing. 

Weather he# and dry. More rain wanted far the spring 

crops. 


[For the Week %$mm 29th April 1685.] 

General Remarks,-%U ght rain has fallen in parte of Madras, Bombay, 
the Central Provinces, and British Bartosh. In the Punjab the fall hae 
been general, except in a few districts. In Bengal rain fell in a doxon 
districts, bat wore is very urgently wanted throughout the .Province. 
In Assam the fall has not been so heavy as in the two previous weeks. 

Prospect* remain unchanged in Madras, while in Mysore they are 
dependent on timely rainfall. Fodder is scarce in the latter Province. 
In Coorg the orops are in good condition. 

In parts of Bombay the raid harvest it still in progress, and prepara¬ 
tions for the khari/ continue. Scarcity of drinking-water and of fodder 
exists in places. The raid harvest has been nearly completed in the 
Centre) Provinces and In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and 
is in active progress in the Punjab. Threshing and winnowing are in 
hand in the two former Provinces, and kharif operations have also 
commenced. In Hyderabad the harvest continues ; and threshing has 
been completed in the Berars, where kharif preparations are taking place. 
In the Central India and lUjpootgna States the harvest Is over in some 
places, and continues in others. 

Agricultural operations are progressing unsatisfactorily i» Bengal, 
owing to the wdtxl of rain ; harvesting of boro paddy continues. In 
Assam sowings have been nearly completed, and prospects are generally 
good. 

The existence of oholera, small-pox, and fever is reported from nearly 
ell provinces, though the public health is generally good. 

Prices show a tendency to rise In Bengal, and are unsteady in the 
Punjab. 

Madras. —General prospects fair, except in parts Of Bellary and 
Aoantapore. 

Bombay.— Slight rain in parts of six districts. Standing crops slightly 
damaged by floods in parts of Kurraebee ; rabi harvest still continues in 
parts of Surat, Shikarpore, and Upper Bind Frontier ; preparations for 
kharif crops in progress in parts of five districts. Scarcity of drinking- 
water continues in parts of seven talukas of Dharwar and four of Belgaum, 
and of fodder in parts of three talukas of Dharwar and four of Belgaum. 
Cholera and small-pox fn parts of thirteen, and fever and oattla-diwase in 
parts ol nine districts. 

Bengal.— Haiti fell tn a dofcon districts j it is very urgently wanted 
throughout the province. Agricultural operations are consequently not 
going on favourably; they are stopped in some places and standing 
crops have suffered ; boro paddy is being harvested. Prices of food- 
grains Show an advance in many districts, Public health generally good, 
though cholera and small-pox prevail. 

AT.-W. Provinces and Oudh,— Harvesting nearly completed. Market# 
well supplied and prices generally steady. Isolated oases of cholera 
and small-pox in some tahsUs in Allahabad, otherwise public health fair. 

Punjab.— Rain general throughout the province, except In the Delhi, 
Umballa, ami Umritsur dietriots. Health good j a few oases of oholera 
at Sires, Lahore, Umballa, aud Delhi districts, chiefly among pilgrims 
from Hurdwsr. Crop prospects generally good, but damage to Wheat 
expected in Sialkot district If more rain fells there ; prices fluctuating. 

Central Provinces*-* Weather continues uncertain. Prospect* un¬ 
changed. Oholera in Hoshungabad, Nimar, and Ralpors; fever in Sconi. 
Prices steady, 

British Burmak—Slight oholera and small-pox in a few districts, 
otherwise public health good ; health of cattle generally good. 

Awan*.—Wostbsr cool. Sowing Of aus crop almost over; prospects 
good. A few sporadic cases of cholera In the neighbourhood of Sudder 
station reported. * */* . 

Mysore and Cbery.—Crops in good condition. Price* of fodd grains 
Stationary* Prospects of season and public health good. 

Btm and. Byiv'abad.- Wsgther warn. Threshing of rabi crops odm- 
plettd j preparations for kkarif progressing. Wheat 28 and jmri 26 
seem per rupee. ^ ' *' ^ ' 

Okfral /mttu #4tM,"*»Weather seasonable. Health good. Harvesting 
eenttone* ' ■*, 


Letters to the Editor, 


DESTRUCTION OF RATS WITHOUT INJURING 
TREES. 


TOTHS SUITOR, 

Sm,—Jo a recent issue of the Indian D&Vy News, **A Florist'* 
asks to know “ how to get rid of rats without injuring the tree." 

In reply, I would Inform him, through the medium of your jour¬ 
nal, of the method which my iate fatlftr, Baboo Poran Chuudra 
Dutta, the then principal flower merchant in British Iudia, 
adopted successfully. He found in his Ooltadangha and 
Soorah plantations in 1870 that rats did considerable damage 
to the young Australian and oouutry Seedlings; but he euo- 
oeeded In keeping them off from plants by simply putting 
round the root one or two pods of the eowhage {Mmum 
prurient.) The oowbage is a pod covered with stiff bristles, which, 
should they touch the hand or akin, cause violent itching. The pod 
Is generally known to European* In this country by the name of 
eoW’Uehf which is, I believe, a corruption of Its proper name. 

For worms, &o., my father found the following a very effectual 
remedy He took equal parte of flue, well ground chumm and 
salt, and mixing them well together, used to sprinkle the mixture 
on the ground round the roots of the plants. Having done this, he 
used to water the plants immediately, which caused the powder to 
sink into the ground, and killed the worms. This was done in all 
his Belgaohia plantations, where he kept oountry seedlings. The 
worms used to eat the roots, but this remedy stopped their ravages 
at once. This may also prove effeotual in the case of white-ants. 

If*' A Florist ” wishes to know more about manuring, I shall be 
glad to furnish him with further {information. 

HEM CHUNPRA DUTTA. 

Rughoo Nath Chatter jee’s street, \ m • 

Malskar’s Cottage, April 28, 1885. f * 


Editorial Notes. 


It was noticed in a recent article bow prominently the Punjab 
Government's recent Resolution on the wheat trade brings out the 
inoreasing Importance of Kurraohee as a centre of the grain export. 
The same fact is shown very clearly by the etatlstfos of the trade 
returns In 1883, Kurtaohse exported about half as much wheat as 
Bengal, and only a quarter as much as was despatched from 
Bombay. In 1883, it sent out more than half m much as the Bengal 
export, and more than a third of Bombay's. In 1884, its exports 
exceeded thoee of Bengal by 50 per eent, and exceeded the moiety 
of those from Bombay. 

The Madras Government, we are glad to And, have taken 
the initiative* in abolishing a very, inconvenient procedure 
observed in nearly all department* of Indian Agriculture. In 
n recent order issued by the Madras Government, it is pointed 
put thjit the continued disregard <#the standing orders prob i * 
biting the use of vernacular terms in,English correspondence 
without au explanation of them, has attracted the attention 
of Government, and the Board of Revenue and other heads 
of department have consequently been requested to issue fresh 
instructions to their suboydinates prohibiting this ( "praoUo*. 
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It is stated that inconvenience is especially felt in regard to 1 
names of crops and trees, as totally different names are used to 
denote precisely the same thing in different districts, although 
in regard to trees there has been some improvement, botanical 
names now being frequently given. l» furtherance of these 
orders, the Board of Revenue has been directed to draw up, 
in communication with the l>irector of Agriculture, a list of 
vernacular names of crops, with their botanical equivalents, 
for circulation to, and use by, Collectors and other officers 
in the Revenue Department. j 

* V 

The wisdom of these orders is obvious, as it is very often i 
very puzzling to find out the crops or trees referred to, from the 
vernacular terms used. We should recommend the other pro¬ 
vinces to follow in the footsteps of the Madras Government iu 
tills respect. 

V 

Continuing our review of Mr, Ozanne'e report, we find 
that he has devoted much attention to the improvement of 
wheats. He says Bombay wheats are mostly hard, and have 
consequently not found their way into the English markets to 
any great extent. From experiments conducted by Messrs. 
McDougal Brothers, who have given much encouragement to 
this very important staple, it has been found that the 
hard white and hard red varieties are specially fitted for 
the English markets, We are glad to find that measures 
for improvement have been taken in hand by the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce,«<wbich has suggested the distribu¬ 
tion of prizes for the best farmed; fields. To this end 
a conditional contribution of Rs. 1 $00 bas been wadi*, to¬ 
gether with a promise of help to procure good seed. The 
Government have accepted the offer, and have allotted Re. 10,000 
yearly towards measures of improvement. 

« * 

• 

Mr. Ozannk remarks, however, that the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce bas not been rightly informed regarding the admixture 
of hal'd and soft varieties of wheat which has been attributed 
to cultivators. He thinks that the theory of the so-called 
admixture is due to climatic influences, some evideuce of 
which he pointed out last year iu the pages of the Indian 
Agriculturist, He is, however, engaged iu arranging for a 
thorough and systematic test on this very important point, 

*** 

He strongly advocates the introduction of steam machinery 
for threshing and winnowing, aud hopes are entertained of 
inducing Messrs. Balmer, Lawrie ft Co., of this city, to set up 
one or two of their threshing machines next season. The ex¬ 
periment with the C&wnpore winnowers is said to have been 
disappointing. 

♦ V 

In selecting the best variety of wheat for experiment, Mr. 

Ozsime’e choice fell on the soft white variety of the Centval 

Provinces with some other hard white and red varieties. 

Of these, seeds to the quantity of 180 maundB was distributed, 

which was calculated, to sow over 300 acres. He does not 

think the plan of giving prizes for the best farmed fields will 

be practically possible, and points out some of the difficulties in 

the way. * 

# « 

* 

The export trade in wheat shows a falling off in the last year, 
1884. Thus the figures for five years cited by Mr. Ozanne, 
give the following results 



Tons. 

1880 

... 73,349 

1881 

... 263,729 

1882 

... 316,718 

1883 

... 370,873 

1884 

... 272,183 


There is no positive reason assigned for this decrease, 
which may, in some measure, l>e ascribed to the unusually fine 
crop of wheat last season in England, 

V 

Tins experinments tried with the creeper known botauically 
as * ryptostsffia grandiHora f which fields a juice capable of 
Mug worked into IudU robber, proved that although it 


thrives well aud is abundant in Poong aud other places, yet it 
would not be profitable to make rubber from it, 

V* 

A new departure in the crop aud weather reports usually 
published in the OazMa is observable in the forecasts of wheat 
aud cotton crops which Mr, Ozanne proposes in future to issue. 
These forecasts will be followed by harvest reports which will 
deal with the nature of the harvest, export demand, local prices, 
and quality of the year's produce. This is au innovation which 
will be looked upon with satisfaction by all interested in the 
subject. * 

# # # 

We noV come to a very important portion of Mr* Ozanne 1 * 
report, m, Ensilage. Although while in England he was un¬ 
able to visit any silos, yet he had heard and read enough to 
determine him to give a trial to the subject in this country 
The experiment was carried out in converting a large iron tank 
into a silo. The tank was cylindrical, Aud made of boiler pl&te- 
irou, its cubic contents being 7,000 cubic feet. The stuff put 
iu was jowari (sorghum mtgare), black j*wari or Chinese sugar¬ 
cane {sorghum saGoharatum), aud bajri (penioilluria tpioata ), 
The area cut was 11$ acres, aud the weight of the green stuff 
was estimated at 61 tons. The fodder was cut at the most 
favourable time, i, a, just as it was coming into flower. 


The crop was pitted whole, aud took five days to fill in. The 
weighting averaged 200tt> to the square foot. The temperature 
rose to ISO F. during the first three days after the silo was 
closed, and then fell to that of the outside air. About 
the same time a masonry silo was also filled. They were both 
filled iu during September, aud were opeued in the January 
following. The iron silo however, was dosed again, while the 
masonry one was kept open tM June, by which time the 
ensilage was all consumed. The latter received 60,4S0tba of 
very wet grass, and gave 49,486 lbs, or 8* per cent of ensilage, 
which was not a bad outturn, 

# # # 

The important feature in this experiment was, that no deteri¬ 
oration was observed in the quality of the ensilage during she 
time the silo was kept open. The upper layer was found mouldy, 
but lower down it was good in color, but “ very hot and steam¬ 
ing ” 'There was also found to be a “ decided sour smell,’ 5 This 
smell was strikingly perceptible in the iron silo. Indeed, Mr. 
Ozanne says it was so strong as to be “ decidedly disagreeable.’ 
The upper layers of about two inches were useless, but below, 
the colour is described as an excellent olive-green, The stocks 
of the Chinese sugar-cane tasted as sweet as when put in, 
which showed that the sugar had undergone no fermentation. 
This is considered an important point. 

« * 

* 

Tub feeding result of these experiments is not very encourag¬ 
ing. An elephant fed for 18 daya showed a falling off of 6 
inches round the fore arm j but he is said to have consumed 
with avidity up to 400tt»s per diem 112 mules fed on 42 and 30fes 
respectively per diem showed a decided failing off iu condition, 
although their general appearances was greatly improved in 
the matter of their coats looking very sleek. The last experi¬ 
ment on sheep aud slaughter cattle also compares unfavourably. 
They lost in weight, and their offal showed evident signs of the 
effect of the forage. They were quite black. It would have 
been interesting to know the cause of the peculiar effect of the 
ensilage in this instance. Mr. Ozanne would have added much 
importance to his experiments, had he ascertained the cause of 
these apparently omtrary effects of the ensilage on cattle. But 
as he adds that he has undertaken more searching experi¬ 
ments, we shall no doubt hear something more of this here¬ 
after. 

* « 

• 

The enquiries under crop diseases and blight show that 
nearly all our staples are affect* i by some kind of disease or other. 
Mr. Ozanne’u remarks on the subject are thoroughly practical, 
and we have some hope that, in the not distant future, some 
remedies may befeuud to rid these trope of their pests. 
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Under 41 Improved Africulfcaral Implements,” we find that 
steam power is taking the pises o! bullock power. A sugar- 
cans mill is* referred to which is obtainable at a cost of 
Rs. 200. It is plain that the sugar-cane mill in use in 
the Madras Presidency (which is referred to in another 
column) is not known iu the Bombay Presidency. It has given 
such extensive satisfaction to the ryote and cultivators of sugar- 
cane, that we cannot help expressing some surprise that it 
finds no place in Mr. Oxatme’s very able report. 

* * '* 

■ * 

Undbu “ Cattle-breeding and Veterinary Establishment,” we 
are told that much valuable information has been collected 
regarding the various breeds of cattle, which is, however, not 
given. A Veterinary Hospital and College under the eduoa- 
tional Department has been sanctioned, together with a hospital 
for practice in connection with the Veterinary course at the 
College of Science, Agricultural Branch, under the Professor of 
Veterinary Science. 

*#* 

Agricultural and fiscal statistics, together with trade and 
trade statistics, have not been taken up for reasons given. Mr. 
Ozanne describes his report as “ incomplete and sketchy,” which 
is owing to the early date on which It was required to be out. 
,We find, however, that a definite plan has been laid down, 
which is calculated to meet the end iu view in future reports. 

• %* 

Wjc cannot close this review without expressing our satisfac¬ 
tion with the thoroughly practical and interesting character of 
this report. As a first attempt, Mr. Oxaune has, in this parti¬ 
cular direction, displayed a thorough ability to grapple with 
the multifarious subjects which come under his supervision. 
But in connection with such reports, we would invite Mr. 
Ozaime’s attention to the report of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Washington, which we have just received through the 
courtesy of G. B. Boring, Esq., the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Washington. Iu a future issue we nhaU notice the character 
of this report. 

*#* 

The methylation of spirits has occupied the attention of the 
Madras Government, it having been represented by the Com¬ 
missioner of Salt and Abkari Revenue that the etanding orders 
of the Board of Revenue, Madras, issued on the subject, have 
been found to be deficient, inasmuch as they do not provide 
whether the spirits to be methylated are to be of, or above, any 
fixed strength, or that the ingredients to be used for mefchyU- 
tion shall be submitted to prior examination and approval by 
any competent person, 

* * 

* 

With reference to the first point, Mr. H, W. Bliss, the Com¬ 
missioner, observes that the Caleuttta Sea Customs rules lay 
down that uo spirit of loss strength than 30° over proof shall 
be methylated, while in England the required strength is uot 
less than 60° over proof ; and that the object no doubt is that 
the two substances to be mixed shall be as nearly as possible 
of the same specific gravity. White in regard to the second 
point, the standing order lays dowu that samples of the pyroxy- 
lic spirit or other ingredients used in the methylation of spirits, 
Shull be retained by the ganger for testing the adulterant 
produced by importers, while in another eluding order, there 
is only a general provision that 10 per cent of pyroxylic spirit, 
or such other ingredient as might be approved by the Chemical , 
Examiner, shall be used. 

# # # 

Mr. Bliss does not think that even the former provisions 
are adequate, as no testing by a gaager would be of any use 
unless he had some chemical knowledge,, and possessed the 
necessary appliances. He has therefore suggested the amend¬ 
ment of the standing orders so a* to provide that no spirits of 
less than 30° over proof be methylated ; and that the pyroxylie 
spirit or other ingredient used in methylatioa, should, In the 
first instance, be sent to the Chemical Examiner, and after 
approval by him, be secured and kept in the custody el the 
gaager until required for use. He added that a similar provi- 
situ exists in the Calcutta rules issued under Section 165 of 
Act VHhJof 1878. 


The Madras Government have approved the proposal mads 
by Mr. Bliss, and recommended to the Government of India 
that rules in force in Calcutta on this subject may be extended 
to Madras, and the Government of India have sanctioned the 
recommendation. 

** # 

The agricultural statistics of Ireland bring to light some 
very interesting facts, not generally known. Thus we find that 
wheat cultivation shows a decided failing off. The area under 
wheat has decreased almost 30 per cent in one year. The area 
of the wheat crop during the nine years, from 1874 to 1882, it 
stated to have been on the average 150,000 acres, while in 1874, 
it had reached 189,000 acres. Since 1883 it has continued to 
decrease ; thus in 1883, it had got dowu to 95,000 acres, which 
decreased further in the following year to 08,000. The cause 
of this steady falling off cannot be ascribed to any fault of the 
Irish farmers, as the outturn per acre has been maintained at 
an average of 14J ewts,, or 1,000 lb., which is a rate of produce 
about 60 per cent greater than that estimated for Indian 
wheat. 

» m 

• 

Barley seems to be mnoh more widely grown in Ireland 
than wheat. During the years 1874 to 1881, the acreage aver¬ 
aged 220,000, which iu 1882, however, fell to 187,000, aud in 
1884 to 167,000 acres. The most curious part of these statistics 
is that the so-called national staple-food of Ireland, potatoes, is 
not by any means the most widely grown mop in Ireland Oats, 
which form the largest crop in Scotland, take the foremost 
place in Ireland also. Strange that the food of horses in 
England should form the largest item of man’s food, both in 
Ireland and Scotland ! but the fact is beyond doubt ; for 
the acreage under oats covered no less than 1,480,000 acres 
in 1874, and 1,348,000 in 1884, which is far above that of barley 
and wheat. 

*** 

Potatoes occupy only the limited space of 800,000 acres. We 
say “ limited ” advisedly, when compared with the acreage 
under oats. But it must be admitted that au acre of potatoes 
in Ireland produces a little more than 3 tons, which is nearly 
three times the average of au Indian crop of this tuber. The 
quality of the Indian potato cannot compare with anything 
like respectability with (bearish production. 

*** 

Next in extent to potatoes, comes the turnip cultivation, which 
covered something like 339,000 acres in 1874, and 304,000 
acres in 1884 ; thus showing a decided decrease, which com¬ 
menced six years back. Flax is largely cultivated also, but 
it is confined almost entirely to Ulster ; but the linen business 
has suffered somewhat from the dormant jfcafce of the trade 
The cultivation of ffax has steadily ffeevcased from 157,000 
acres in 1880, to 69,000 in 1884. 

*** 

It is clear that the figures given above show a decided falling 
off iu every respect. The only crops which have maintained 
anything like a normal average during the past five years, are 
oats and potatoes, which form by far the largest proportion 
of the food of the poorest classes. The cheap foreign supply 
of wheat iu late years, both iu Ireland and England, has led to 
the abandonment of this crop in a marked degree. Apart, how¬ 
ever, from this, the general decrease in area under crops of 
all kinds, brought to light by these statistics, discloses a very 
serious condition of things j while the extreme poverty of the 
West of Ireland is painfully manifest. The causes that have 
brought about such a state of affairs are too well known to 
require any remarks here. 

*#* 

Mr. O. Benson, Agricultural Reporter to the Government of 
Madras, in a letter which he has recently addressed to the Direct¬ 
or of Revenue Settlement and Agriculture, makes the follow¬ 
ing remarks regarding the Rajihnjundry Show, held ou the 5th, 
6 th, and 7th April 1885 1 —" The show was practically the first 
of its sort, aitWugh last year an exhibition of garden produce 
was got up.; It was confined to the stock and prolbee of the 
Northern, Qirears; The show of the former was, *• might be 
expected,a poor oue, as compared with what might be got to¬ 
gether in other parts of the presidency, the only cattle of special 
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merit being of the Nellore breeds One or two fair pony 
stallions were exhibited, brit the sheep were few in numbers, 
and of very Inferior quality. This, however, must not be taken 
as discouraging, as the main object of such shows is, I take it, 
to get together the best produce of the locality in which they 
are held. As a first attempt of private enterprise, even in this 
respect the show attained a fair degree of success. Iu future 
years if the Show is continued, the Committee will 
doubtless bo able to do much more, and if aided, as I 
t£tink they should be, by Government liberally, be able to 
frame a more attractive prize list, and so draw exhibits from a 
larger circle. 

# # # 

As regards the produce exhibited, I must observe that, 
as regards paddy, I was disappointed. Some very good 
samples of yellow choluro were shown and the cumbu was 
fair. In the pulses the exhibits were generally fair and clean 
samples. The oil-seeds were good ; but few in number. Tlie 
fibres revealed nothing new, nor were they well prepared. 
Some of the sugar-cane shown was very good, but the tobacco 
was scarcely ready for exhibition. Of oils, oil-cakes, and 
sugar or jaggery, the exhibition was very meagre. Regarding 
horticultural produce, I do not feel called upon to speak, 
especially as a good deal of the show in this respect consisted 
of European plants and vegetables. No prizes were offered for 
implements or machines, but Messrs, Massey and Co. sent up a 
few ploughs, and 1 expected that Messrs. Oakes and Co. would 
have done the same. Messrs. Bancroft sent the Hindustan 
plough, To supplement these intended, exhibits, I sent up a 
few implements and two machines for display. One of the 
latter was injured in transit, but the other, a winnowing 
machine, attracted a good deal of attention. I sent up from 
Saidapot a set of samples of gtaius, cotton, oil-seed, &c., 
and of some fibres not usually made use of., On the 7th morn¬ 
ing, a ploughing demonstration was held. I had no notice of 
this before I came up, and, although thinking one might possi¬ 
bly be held, I considered that, as a number of men from this 
district had been trained at Saidapet to plough, the revenue 
authorities would have provided competent ploughmen. None 
were, however, available. The demonstration was therefore 
held under unfavorable circumstauces, especially as the time of 
year was also unsuitable, all ordinary arable land being un- 
pioughable. Notwithstanding this, what ploughs of Messrs. 
Massey’s wore on the ground were sold and orders booked for 
more. Altogether the show was satisfactory, although it might 
have been far better, and it is questionable whether it would 
not bo well to devote a part of the annual grant for exhibition 
to the development of this show, and to endeavour to make it 
generally representative of the Northern Circara, and more 
geueral in its scope.' 1 


Wa quote below an extract from the notes of Messrs. 
McDougai Brothers, of London, on Indian wheats, dated the 
Ififch March 1882, which forcibly shows the great superiority 
of Indian wheat over others. “ In addition to the particulars con¬ 
tained in the foregoing returns, we have to report that to any 
one experienced in the requirements of the wheat and fiour 
markets of the United Kingdom, and, indeed, of most other 
countries, it will be evident there is no probability of these 
Indian wheats cominff into demand for manufacture into flour, 
without a liberal admixture of other wheats. They all possess, 
in a marked degree, the same characteristic* ot great dryness 
and a distinct beany and almost aromatic flavour, inseparable 
from wheats grown in the climates and soil of the tropics. Also 
the flours are ricey, the texture of the breads is too close, and 
the crust is hard and brittle. But these characteristics do not 
detract from their usefulness in any important degree. As is 
well-known, a miller cannot show skill iu his craft to greater 
advantage or profit than that with which he selects his wheats, 
and mixes his grists so as to produce to best advantage n flour 
from whiofe broad can be made of the colour, bloom, strength 
and flavour desired, and withal a good yield* We pronounced 
them to be exceedingly useful wheats : in fact, hardly equalled 
for What is deficient and wanting iu the English markets by 
any Other wheats* 


Their chief characteristics are just those iu which the 
wheats grown in our variable climate are most deficient. 
Their g<e<t dryness and soundness renders them invalu¬ 
able for admixture with English wheats that are iri any 
degree out of condition through moisture, aud the great pro¬ 
portion of the wheats harvested here have been in that condi¬ 
tion for some years past—a condition that must prevail in all 
other (ban wheats harvested and stored during flue and favour¬ 
able weather ; and this the English farmer knows greatly to 
his cost, is a state of climate that is by a long way the exception 
rather than the rule, Added to their dryness*, the thinness 
of the skins of these wheats and consequent greatness of the 
yield of flour must always place them in the frdht rank as a 
| “ miller’s ” wheat, whenever they are handled with reasonable 
intelligence and skill. Such unprecedented yields of flour, as 
are shown by these wheats, ranging (by ordinary grinding) 
from 77 46 to 80*62 per cent against English 66*2 and American 
spring 72 2, speaks volumes in their favour ; and their value is 
still further increased by another point of merit of almost equal 
Importance, vis., a larger percentage of bread may be obtained 
than from any other of the flours included in this review. That 
for the best of these Indian wheats (the fine soft white), on the 
day they were valued in Mark-lane Market, a price was offered 
as high as that for American winters, New Zealand or English 
(see list of values iu synopsis), proves that the great value of 
the Indian wheat is becoming recognised here—a knowledge 
that will ere long extend to all our markets. The other lobs of 
Indian wheats (Nos. 2, 3, and 4) were lower in value to the ex¬ 
tent of four to Are shillings per quarter,as might almost have 
been expected from the difference in colour and other charac¬ 
teristics : still, as these latter wheats become better knowu 
here, this difference in price will be somewhat lesseued. Their 
beany flavour is not a serious obstacle, as fair average deliveries 
when well cleaned and properly dealt with can be employed in 
the proportion of 26 per cent to 60 per cent along with home 
grown or other wheats, such as American, possessing a fine, 
sweet, milky, or nutty flavour. 

• * 

» 

“ Glancing at all the facte here elaborated, it te evident that theee 
wheat* afford a larger margin of profit, both to the miller and 
baker, than any other . 

“We venture to record a conviction we have long held, strong¬ 
ly emphasized by the results of these experimental workings, of 
the measureless importance of the great resources of the 
Indian Empire being developed to the utmost in producing 
wheat for this country. Earners here are finding that to 
live they must produce beef and mutton rather than graiu : 
hence the greater need of resources of supply under our y wu 
control." 

» * 

» 

A ooRREsrONDHiNT writes 41 The heat at Bangalore Is pheno¬ 
mena), and the folk* at this favourite station are beginning to 
wonder what it all means. The good old-fashioned Bangalore 
climate has given plaea to a kind of qualified Bellary." Truly they 
managed these things better lathe days of the Mysore Commission 1 
As to water, that Is a sore subject. Well after well dries up, and 
the oartmen have to further and further to fill their barrels. 
Grass has long since disappeared. The Cuhbon Bark Is the oolour Of 
an underdone chatty, f he beautiful Lai Bagh itself is as dry as a 
cluder. In this last named once popular resort both fauna and flora 
Ipok equally miserable. The antelope and sarthur are tamer and 
•adder than ever, and the big cats la their d«u* are too exhausted 
to prowl up. and down. Poor oats t How they must long for the 
jangle, with its cool earthy lairs, and leafy shade. If one ever 
oould pUy a tiger, that iuoarnation of oruelty, these are to be 
pitied ” 

A oorious story comet to hand from Mysore. It appears that 
the jaghirdare of a Urge jttjhi - village named Eokat in the 
Vanh*« taluq of the Phaim sub*dl vision. are far from satisfied 
with the terms on which they hell their lands from Government. 
Accordingly on April 1st, they held a meeting and elected a PanaH, 
who were to consider the ad?liability ol petitioning Government 
for the reduction of their judi> The meeting was attended With 
some excitement, which whs Increased by the untimely appearance 
of Mr, Naming Bao, th district officer, He seems to have acted 
rather unwisely la threatening immediately to attack ill the Uqhait 
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land tot the jafihirdars (which la In arrears), and to drive them 
entirely to Ike varkas, Xhla threat ao Incensed the jaghirdars that 
they drove Mr* Naming JUo from the meeting! apd pursued him 
through the village, waving their tahshims and ahonting fiercely. 
The unfortunate refugee found ahelter in the hotter of a Mr. 
Sarendro Nath, who very properly ref need to give, him up, and 
who eventually prevailed upon the angry villager® to disperse. 

^ Mr, Naming Rao then left the village after a detention of three 
hours. The matter is being etriotly enquired into by order of Gov¬ 
ernment, since thiala not the firet time that an affair of the >ort 
hfia taken plaoe in the diatriot. It la }hat aa well that the affair 
should have token place upon the first of April, 

• * 

* „. 

In the Central Provinces, notwithstanding the injury done by 
rust in the northern districts, the prospects of the crop are still 
excellent. The area said to be under wheat (370,000 acres) 
is leas than the reputed normal wheat area by about 200,000 
acres, but the outturn is expected to be 817,857 tons or 14,286 
tons above the average. The export during March was about 
14,282 tons, but that for the first week iu April amounted to 
6,357 tons. In the Bombay Presidency and in the Berar, 
prospects remained unchanged at the date of the report No 
fresh information has been received from any of the native 
States. 

*** 

The Times Democrat, in describing the various exhibits in the 
World’s Exposition at New Orleans, mentions a decorticatiug 
machine. The description given of it will, we think, interest 
many of our readers. The Democrat says of it:—“ The machine 
is entitled the Universal Fibre Dccorticator, which is manufac¬ 
tured by the Remington Agricultural Company, and was in¬ 
vented by Mr. T. Albee Smith, of Missouri. During the past 
month this deoortieator has at times given displays of its quali¬ 
ties before numerous spectators; but on Thursday last it fairly 
astonished the seekers after fibre-preparing machines who were 
so fortunate as to witness its performances. The enterprising 
agent of the Remingtons, Major F. F. Milder, anxious to test 
the capacity of the deoortieator, had procured from British 
Honduras a quantity of Bromccha sylmtras, or silk grass leaves, 
banana aud plantain stalks, and henequiu or sisal hemp leaves. 

• * 

It was generally known that the dccorticator would be tested 
at 2 p. m., and quite a large crowd of experts was assembled, 
who were desirous of seeing it operate on green leaves. At 
length Mr, Smith placed several henequiu leaves ou the plat¬ 
form of the machine, which was set iu motion, and in a few 
seconds the fibre was perfectly cleaned, without any per¬ 
ceptible waste. The silk grass leaves and plantain and 
banana stalks were also operated with the same result. Ken¬ 
tucky hemp (both retted and in an unrotted condition) 
was thoroughly divested of its woody parts in one single 
and simple operation. The machine thus proved to the 
complete satisfaction of all who saw it work that it is, as 
it claims to be, a genuine universal dccorticator. Mr. Albee 
Smith, the inventor, expects to procure green ramie stalks 
before the Exposition closes; and w^Ll demonstrate to the 
publio the ability of the machine to prepare ramie for market 
in one operation. Green jute stalks may not be obtained iu time ] 
to enable the, machine to show its ability to clean that fibre also 
A* the produot of dried jute stalks is only fit for paper-making, 
Mr* Smith does not care to bother with it. The universal de-1 
corticator, therefore, claims to successfully operate all green 
fibre plants, whether leaves or stalks. As fibre extracted from 
stalks contains more or leas resinous gum, it must go through 
another process after it is decorticated to secure complete dis¬ 
integration. Mr. Jjtyith asserts that the jute fibre decorticated 
by his machine, after being steeped in u^ater fy* A weekjbtocomte 
thoroughly disintegrated) aud te fit for wsfkefc The display 
sopde on Ttyrsday proves con^usivete that Mr. Smith's machine 
mot suooeiefnlly deopiiicate green fibrqty plants. It is tty 
tytyhityty'etyiWtjty that has attempted to work grtyn teat* 
tty, Persons desiring further information r^ardjlh^ thia d* 
corticator can obtain it by addresiing kttyr F. F. Wilder ; at 
the Ratetegten axhibitM tty tyain Bunding, or at;hii^%, 
Poydrae-street, this city. 


That horrible vine-pest, the phylloxera vestoctrix, has again 
been giving trouble In Australia* It appears that tlMjr 
have not yet done it with there. Some years ago the Parliament 
of South Australia agreed to contribute one-third of the ex¬ 
penses incurred by the Victorian Government in up-rooting the 
vines at Geelong, in which the phylloxera had made its appear¬ 
ance. The vinegrewers and the colony generally had reason to 
complain of the conduct of the sister colony in the matter. In¬ 
stead of going to work with the energy required, Victoria re¬ 
mained shlUy-Bhallying, and it was only as the result of repeat¬ 
ed requests that she at last fulfilled her part of the bargain. 
The existence of the phylloxera in Geelong vines has been 
found to be a serious danger to South Australian vineyards, and 
experts agree that a policy of extermination is the only way of 
getting rid of the evil. It is stated that an experienced vine- 
grower who visited Geelong a couple of years ago found that this 
evil was still in existence. We aro told that, roused partly by bis 
representations, those interested in the same industry in Vic¬ 
toria put forth all their efforts to induce the Government to fill* 
ill their promise. In this the Government was not entirely suc¬ 
cessful, and the phylloxera has not yet been eradicated. 

• * 

* 

This fact gives particular importance to the announcement 
that a strong movement is being made for the removal of the 
restriction ou re-plan ting the Geelong vineyards. If it is true— 
aud we see no reason to doubt the truth of the statement, made 
as it is by an authority on such matters—that suckers from 
some of the vines which had been cut down have sprung up 
with the phylloxera in them, the Victorian Government would 
be acting most unjustly if they removed the restriction. The 
colony is described as being interested strongly iu the matter. 
It has contributed part of the money required, and the spread 
of the ravages of the phylloxera is looked upon as little less than 
a national calamity. 

*** 

In connection with this subject, the following telegram ap¬ 
pears in the South Australian Register .'—“Mr. Bosisto, M.L.A., 
chemist, has, at the request of the Minister of Agriculture, re¬ 
ported^ pon the proposed mercurial remedy of Mr. J. A. Tt« wr 
for phylloxera. Mr. Bosiato says-the remedy would, in his 
opinion, prove most expensive and turn out worthless. Thu 
Minister of Agriculture has, in accordance with his promise to 4 
deputation of vinegrowers from Geelong, appointed a Board, to 
enquire into the whole question of the advisability of replant¬ 
ing the vines in Geelong district. The Board will consist of 
j Messrs. Harris aud Bosisto, M.L.AV, L. lg Smith, and two 
gentlemen nominated respectively by die Melbourne and Gee¬ 
long Vinegrowers' Association. The Geelong district will be 
visited and carefully inspected, and the fullest enquiries will be 
made with a view of ascertaining whether the replautiog of 
vines may be permitted without running serious risk of pro¬ 
moting another outbreak of phylloxera. The colonies of New 
South Wales and South A ustralia, which contributed towards the 
expense of eradicating phylloxera iu the Geelong district, are 
deeply interested in the question, and it is recognised by our 
Government that their wis lies must be consulted in the matter 
' before any important step is taken.” 

* 

* 

A contemporary, writing of the •American rice trade with 
England, says “ America, long ago, ceased to export domestic 
rice in any quantities; and that of late years considerable el 
our supplies have been drawn from abroad, particularly low 
grades used for distilling and other kindred purposes. At one 
time Caroim& rice was a feature in all English grocery stores, 
but the civil war completely ruined the tirade. Its plaoe has 
been taken up ty <Iava and /apdh rice, which sells at from 4jc. 
per pound, British India produces tty bulk of the rice, which 
is tyown to the trade as Araten ana Rangoon. It tells in tty 
London market cleaned ready,for domestic use at from 2c. to 
2|c* A cargo ol unclmed rice was recently sold In London, 
at 6s. par ewfc,, or IJo, per pound* This is the lowest price on 
record* There* i» a heavy duty ou tty rioe imported into 
America. ,®b Ik not generally known that rioe forms the staple 
food of tty greater part of the population of the world* In 
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British Burmah alouo, the area under rice cultivation, the 
present ma m is 3,144,884 acres, an increase of 6!),600 acres over 
last. The crop prospects are satisfactory, according to tabes 
advices.” 


BEHlCEA SUGAR MILLS. 


<Fhr Madras Government have, for the past two years, been 
engaged in conducting experiments with the Bcheea Sugar Mills, 
patented by Messrs. Thomson and Mylne. Mr. W. Wilson, 
the Director of Revenue Settlement and Agriculture, Madras, 
to whom was entrusted the ta*k of carrying out the experiments, 
Itas reported at some length on the result of his efforts to 
spread the use of this.mill among the ryots. 

It appears that in January 18S3, the Collector of North 
Arcot asked the Board of Revenue to let him have one of these 
mills for exhibition in His district, Wherein sugar was largely 
grown j and that, in compliance with his request, one of the old 
two-roller mills, that had been used *u experiments at Beliarv, 
was placed at his disposal, lu May 1883, this officer reported 
that the mill was no longer required in North Arcot. Whether 
he had beeu successful or nut in his efforts, is not known, as, 
from the correspondence before us, wo are entirely in the 
dark. 

Then it seems the Collector of Coimbatore expressed a desire 
to have the mill tried in his district, and it was accordingly 
sent to him. But here the results of the experiments were 
decidedly unsatisfactory, and contrary to the experience of all 
those reported from Bellaiy and Northern India.. This appears 
to us to be passing strange ; but the cause may be attributed, 
as Mr. Wilson says, to the fact of trundling about a solitary 
specimen of the mill from district to district, which, not to 
speak of the expense, was a slow and unsatisfactory way of 
bringing the mill to general notice. Whereupon, in October 
1683, a letter was addressed to the patentees, suggesting that it 
would be to their advantage to take measures for the exhibition 
on their own account of their now-pattern three-roller mills in 
the sugar districts of the Madras Presidency* a list of which 
was furnished to them. 

This suggestion was willingly responded to by the patentee*, 
who explained at the same time that they had for some years 
been endeavouring to push their business in Madras, and had 
that year established a local agency at Madras, while in the 
previous year they had sold a good number of their mills in 
the Godaveri district, at the head quarters of which (Oocouada), 
they had also established an agency for the manufacture ami 
tale of them, and wWe t^iere were already 41 of them at work. 
Another encouraging feature in the more extensive use of these 
mills, which have been highly spoken of in many parts of 
Northern India, is that, on the application of the Collectors of 
Gan jam, Viaagapatam, Bellary, Cuddapa, South Arcot, Salem, 
Madura, and South Cauara, Messrs. Thomson and Mylne 
have forwarded, at their own expense, mills for exhibition in 
those districts, Mr. Wilson says, that he has had no inforra- 
mation as to the total number of mills sold from the first 
beginning of the enterprise up to September last ; but from 
a return furnished to him by Messrs. Oakes & Co., the local 
agents at Madras, it appears that they had succeeded in selling 
61 mills in the first eight months of 1884. Of this number, no 
less than seventy-live went to the Hospet taluk alone. There 
■asms, no doubt, therefore, that the ryots have taken kindly 
to the new mills, and that their site is extending. 

A letter addressed by the agents of Messrs. Thomson and 
Mylne at Cooonada, discloses the fact that the mill is in high 
favour with the cultivators of sugar-cane in the Godaveri 
district. The agents say that they succeeded in selling' from 
December 1883 to March 1884, no leas than 169 mills, “ from 
their having been brought within the reach of ryots of ordi¬ 
nary circumstances.” This fact speaks volumes in its favour. 
The following figures show the number of mills at work in 
the Godaveri district since they * were first introduced 
there 

In the Season of 1832-83 «, 48 mills* 

Ditto 1883-84 ... ~ 169 „ 

Ditto 1884-86 tw tw* MO .. j 
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It is stated that their sales have been recently affected by 
the decline in the price of sugar, and the consequent contraction 
of the sugar-cane area. 

From the foregoing, we conclude that the Behe*a sugar 
mill, as manufactured by Messrs, Thomson and Mylne, is a 
portable machine, easily worked, simple in Us construction, and 
What is most important, “ within the reach of ryots of ordi¬ 
nary circumstances.” With these qualities to recommend it, 
the mill ought to take a prominent place amongst agricultural 
implements. In Bengal, Beh&r, Oudh, and "the N.-W. P., 
where the sugar-caue is extensively cultivated, the ryots cannot 
do better than follow in the steps of their Godaveri contem¬ 
poraries. But f in connection with this subject, we cannot 
close our remarks without observing that unless the district 
officers of these provinces emulate the example of the Madras 
Collectors, in prominently bringing the mill to the notice of 
sugar-cane cultivators, there caw be little hope of these poor 
ignoraut people becoming acquainted with its good qualities. 
The sugar industry in Indians assuming such importance at the 
present time, from the fact of having a powerful rival in the 
beet sugar of Frauee aud Germany, and the Straits, that any 
improvement on the primitive methods of extracting the 
juice of the cane, will go far towards lessening the price of 
labouY in its manufacture, thus rendering it proof against the 
encroachments of the beet. 


GAMBOGE. 


| Mr. R. A. Mack, writing on the 22nd ultimo on the subject 
! of the gamboge of Burmah, says that althugh various varieties 
of gamboge-bearing trees have for nreny years past been known 
to exist in different parts of the province, notably in the 
Tenasserim division, it was not until comparatively recently 
that the subject was brought specially under the notice of the 
local Government. Writing more than thirty years ago, Mr. 
Simraouds, in his work, entitled Commercial Product* of the 
Vegetable Kingdom, eays : ** The Garcinia elliptica of Tavoy 
and Moulniflin affords gamboge and approaches very closely in 
its character to Graham’s Hebrodendron and he adds that it 
afford “ a fine pigment.” Dr. Mason also, in his work on 
Burmah, remarks that “ the beat gamboge is produced by 
Garcinia elliptica, but an inferior article is produced by 
Q. cornea, G. am mala, G, count, G. kydia, G. suoci folia, G\ 
xanthochymm, and G. (HcbrodUndron) Morelia, Garcinia 
Oambogia yields a pleasant fruit and a gamboge quite insoluble 
in water, ami it is the complete solubility of the best gamboge 
that distinguishes it from inferior sorts, but it is probable that, 
when fully investigated, these insoluble gamboges will be found 
of service in the arts.” 

In 1876 Mr. Whittall, of the Forest Department, drew 
attention to three different species of trees, belonging to the * 
genus Garcinia, growing in the districts of Southern Tenas¬ 
serim. These were known to the natives as Tawmmgoot, 
j Parawah, and Party ay. The two last named Mr. Whittall did 
not consider of much acC&uut. The Parawah yields an exudation 
of a white colour, which changes to a reddish yellow on exposure 
to the atmosphere, aud & scarcely at all soluble in water, but 
yields to alcohol. The Parajaif yields a rather copious exuda¬ 
tion which, when dissolved in spirits of turpentiue, affords a 
beautiful, permanent, yellow varnish for metallic surfaces, and 
on this account has been called the gamboge tree as well as the 
yellow-varnish tree; but its exudation does not form an 
emulsion with water, aud, for this and other reasons* Mr. 
Whittall considered it had no claim to be considered a real 
gamboge tree. The Tawmengoot was, in Mr. Whit,tail's opin¬ 
ion, the gamboge tree of the Booth Tenasserim forests. He 
says : “ the gum resin is larger in quantity and darker and of 
more glossy colour than the others : neither wet ner dry is it so 
sticky, and so readily does it form an emulsion with water that 
the exudation on the outer bark is completely washed away by 
the rains.” This tree ho believed to be the same as that which Dr* 
Mason calls Thamtaut {Gatcinia elHptica) [<?. heterandrd], and 
he adds that it was eiippoSed to be the same as that which 
yields the gum resin exported from,Siam. But Mr. Hill* 
Officiating denser vator of Forests* Pegu Circle, thinks the 
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Tawmengoot is probably the U, Mirella op picdtra, or giUta, 
the true gamboge tree* Which does not grow all over Burra all 
like O. elliptical or Q. cowa which latter are common trees 
throughout the province. 

In May 1884 the Commissioner of Tenasserim drew the 
attention of District Gdioars to the trees called Thmngtkaleh 
{G. kydta) and Thamtaw (G. elliptic*) found growiug in the 
tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim with the view, if 
possible, of developing a new industry, for the people, Of the 
former Mr. Hill says : u It yields a yellow substanoe of a 
bright colour, but paler than the gamboge of Siam. It is 
scarcely soluble,in water, but dissolves in spirits of turpentine, 
and affords a beautiful, permanent, yellow varnish for metallic 
surfaces. As the substance is very resinous and will not 
dissolve in water, it is valueless as a pigment.” Of the latter 
lie remarks; “Tile product known as Tkmtim is obtained 
from G. elliptic* or hstwau lra. It is called a superior gam¬ 
boge, but in all probability merits the name almost as little as 
TatmgthaUh, owing to its only partial solubility in water. It is 
found throughput the province, and is darker in colour than 
Tawngthaleh. A sample of Thamtm obtained from Tavoy was 
found upon analysis to contain.— 

Resin ... ... ... ... 78 5 

Gum ... ... ... 23'5 

This sample was sent to Calcutta for valuation, where it was 
declared to be gamboge/ but unsaleable in an unrefined state. 
In August of the same year samples of gutn produced from two 
other kinds of trees called Pdlagyi and Taivmngoot were also 
obtained and submitted for analysis. They were found to 
contain— 

Palagyi, Tawmmgoot. 

Resin ... » ... 68‘82 53*20 

Gum ... ... ... 064 20*30 

Water ... ... ... 82*88 25*60 

In his report on these samples Dr. Romanis, the Chemical 
Examiner, says the yellow kind (Tawimngoot) makes a very 
fair paint, but the other is of no use. If the gum is extracted, 
it makes a spirit varnish, but when warm it melt? and gets 
aticky. 

According to the broker 1 ? report, to whom the sample of 
Thanataw referred to above was submitted for valuation, 
gam boge in its refined state sella in the Calcutta market at from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 per seer. It arrives there freely from June 
to August, usually packed in cases of from three to four 
man mla, and it w chiefly used in French polish and paint. In 
Rurmah the cost of collection alone is estimated by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Tavoy, at Rs. 25 per vise (3-651b»), That is to 
eay, the cost of collection amount to uearly Rs. 7 per lb., while 
the market value of the product is only R*. 1-4-0 per lb. and 
that too when it is in a refined state. It does not appear why 
the cost of collection is so great. In Ceylon the process of 
collection is very simple. There the gamboge is usually col¬ 
lected by cutting a thin slice of the bark of tike tree here and 
thereof the dm of the palm of the hand. On the flat space 
thus exposed the gum collects and is scraped off when sufficient¬ 
ly dried. It may be possible perhaps to feduce the cost of col¬ 
lection. Unless it can be reduced very considerably, we cannot 
hope to introduce the Burm&h product into the market. From 
the enquiries made, then, it would appear that the Tawmengoot 
alone yields good gamboge, and that the only'obstacle in the 
way of the gamboge succeeding as a commercial product is the 
high cost of collecting it The products of the other trees 
mentioned are not promising became of their comparative 
insolubility in water. 



AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF BENGAL, 

Om of the most important results of the late Famine Com* 
mission has been the establishment of Agrioultfiral Department* 
In the several provinces in India, By a Strange and uwwsoou&t- 
omission, however, Bengal has hitherto remained Without 
» separate department, till the subject was taken up by the 
ptesent Ueotenant-Govemor who, in June 1888, sent in * pro* 
posai for the consideration^ the Government of India, based 
en the recommendations bf the Famine Commissioners, as ap- 


proved by the Secretary of State, and which may be broadly 
summed up an follows ;— 

1* The collection and embodiment in convenient for Jig of 
statistics of vital, agricultural, and economic facts. 

2, The general improvement of Indian agriculture, with a 
view to increasing the food-supply and general resources of the 
people. 

3, The organisation of famine relief. 

The Lieutenant-Governor's proposal fell under two beads— 1 
Agricultural Research and Agricultural Improvements. Under 
the former head, Biv Rivera Thompson’s recommendations em¬ 
braced the necessity of providing a local agency for the ascer¬ 
tainment of agricultural facts, and for the maintenance of the 
village records of rights, without which it would be impossible, 
he said, to acquire in a continuous and methodical way, any 
trustworthy statistical information in Bengal, owing to the 
absence of proper agency for the purpose, in regard to the 
question of Agnculiut al Improves ails, the Lieutenant-Governor 
had indicated the duties which would devolve ou the Agricul¬ 
tural Department in dealing with that quesliou, and also la 
promoting the more enlightened administration in Government 
and Court of Wards estate?. On all these points, the local Gov¬ 
ernment received the general support of the Government of 
India, embodied in a despatch to the Secretary of State. Lord 
Kimberley, while admitting the beneficial effects of a general 
field survey of Bengal, and the establishment of a system of 
detailed village records, was unable to sanction an undertak¬ 
ing of such magnitude until he had been put in possession of 
facts in connection with the methods to bo adopted iu carrying 
it into execution, the expenditure likely to be incurred, 
and the difficulties that would have to be mol. But at the samo 
lime, he admitted the “ importance of providing the Lieutenant* 
Governor with the requisite agency for advising the Government 
generally in all matters relating to agriculture and statistic^ 
as well as fur undertaking the preliminary enquiries which the 
L^uteuant-Oovernor may consider necessary in connection with 
experimental field survey in the Patna division, and the en¬ 
quiries mentioned in connection with the creation of a village 
agency of accouut in Government and Wards estates.” His 
lordship also observed that “ in the absence of theso means of 
obtaining a satisfactory knowledge of the agricultural statistics 
of Bengal, which are supplied by the revenue organization of 
other Provinces, it is all the more desirable that every effect 
should be made to supply this essential requisite of good gov¬ 
ernment.” Iu accordance with their resolution, the Govern¬ 
ment of India sanctioned the appointment for two years of a 
special officer to advise the Lieutenant-Goveruor, in matters, 
relating to agricultro and statistic^ to •undertake the 
preliminaries in connection with the experimental field 
survey of the Patua division which has been sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State, and to assist in obtaining the 
detailed information called for by the Secretary of State in 
regard to the creation of a local agency of record iu Wards’ 
and Government estates. Under these conditions, the Agricul¬ 
tural Department of Bengal has come into existence as a tenta¬ 
tive measure, and a special officer, styled the Director of Agri¬ 
culture, has been appointed. His attention will be directed to 
both agricultural research and agricultural improvement. 
In regard to the former, he wilt have to adores* himself to carry 
out the experimental survey, under chapter X of the Tenancy 
Bill, by professional agency, particulars of which are given in 
the Resolution. Before finally determining the method of 
preparing the record of rights, and the system of local agency 
to maintain them when completed, the Director will ascertain 
by personal inspection what is the most approved practice in the 
North-West Provinces where the same work to in progress now, 
and report upon it. Another matter with which he shall have 
to deal is the question of the market prices of staple food 
crops ; and it wiU be one of his first duties to enquire into the 
existing machinery for ascertaining -Mid recording prices, to 
frame proposals for its amendment where this is' found to be 
necessary, and generally to set on foot, under the directions of 
the Board of Revenue^ arrangements in accordance with the 
! provisions of the law for the systematic and continuous record, 

[ verification, and publication of the pricea-current of stap’o food 
crops. * 
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Miscellaneous Items 


Gian Dima has broken out among* t transport donkey* at Meean 
Meer. 

The Viceroy opens the Rfpon Hospital at Simla on Thursday 
afternoon the 14th instant, 

A Silk manufactory is to be established in Riukin, Japan, to 
afford employment tor the poorer class of ehitoku, 

The Soldier#* Exhibition, which was to have been held at Banga¬ 
lore In October next, has been po+lpmed, 

Ddiimq the month of Maroli, 120,078 bales of cotton, valued at 
Be* 1,13,50,24$, were shipped from Bombay, 

The Madras Municipality have farmed the lotus leaves and 
flowers growing in the People*® and Napier Parks to a contractor, 

Mb. J. W, P. MpirMackkkzie, Forest Settlement and Demar¬ 
cation Officer, Sattara, Is allowed furlough for thirty months from 
the 23rd May. 

The latest official census of Japan reports a total population 
of 37,442J06, of whom 18,492,807 a< © females, The number of 
bouses in the country is 7,874,224. 

The Madras Government have sanctioned the sum of Rs. 850, 
ashed for by the Superintendent, for the examination and protec¬ 
tion of the pearl bants near Tatiooriu. 

It fa stated that the French are about to form at Hanoi an 
Agricultural and Industrial Association, the object of which is the 
development of the reeonroes of Tonquta. f 

Tine shipments of new season’s tea from Canton to Loudon, up 
to the 14th of April, were 30,925 lbs. At the same date last season 
the shipments had amounted to 395,011 lbs. 

A society of shizoku in Ragoshiina, Japan, proposes to engage in 
the breeding of silk-worms on a large scale, and a Government grant 
of 100,000 yen, In aid of the enterprise, is expected. 

The loss to the British trade, says an Italian journal, since the 
commencement of the Franco China war, amounts to an average 
Of £2,000,000 per mouth or £24,000,000 per annum. ^ 

The S, 3. Olan Afttthfison t which arrived in the Madras roads 
lately from London, has brought 3,300 oast I'on railway plato 
sleepers and 6,700 packages of telegraph stores. 

AN exhibition of articles connected with the silk and porcelain 
industries Will be opened at Uyeno, Tokfyo, Japan, on the 1st of 
March, under the auspices of his Excellency Count Matsugato, 

The subscription raised in Saigon for the relief of the sufferers 
by the recent Inundation in Pondioherv and Karikal amounted to 
$1,020. This amount has been remitted to the Governor of Pondi* 
chery. 

A huge drum, nearly eight feet in diameter, anciently used fur 
religious ceremonies at the Imperial Court in Kiyeto, is to be sent 
from Japan to the intending exhibition of musical instruments 
In London. 

The attendance at the MogalhhIn Fair, which lasted from the 
14th to the 16feh March, is said to have been about 3,000, and the 
estimated value of property which was sold on. the oooaslon was 
Rs. 3,000. 

The Government of Madras has consented to grant advances to 
ter tain sufferers from the breaching of the Red Hills tank, for ths 

S urohaae of cattle and seed-grain, free of infeereet, to be repaid by 
xed instalments In four yean, 

A Circular has issued from the Financial Department, warning 
all departments to economise and out down expenditure in every 
direction—a necessary corollary of the sodden strain upon the 
finances of India fdr warlike preparations. 


At this season, large quantities Of mangoes. In all stages of 
maturity from the small grepn fruit ffjfatiri) to the targe ripe, deep- 
ftlntsd f airi, were usually id be seen at! over toe place. 1 Bangalore.) 
But this year, with the exception of 4 few small green mangoes, 
none nan be had. 

Tim OossCor Remount Dep6t hat been drained of all Its horses to 
supply Cavalry and Artillery requisitions of the Army Corps at 
Quetta. The other day a special train was timed to leave Malloor, 
with a large batch of hdrees from Oossoor for Bombay, m route to 
Quetta. 


P n yuv v. .**v ..w/0pCim wr HI 

gne Of its estates in Province Wellesley; and we &»»**•«•»» 
further that, according to information just to hand from London, 
» resolution has been oome to, to the effect that, if no improve* 
meat takes place in the market soon, all the other estates of the 
Company will be also wound np. 


Since the transfer of Mr. Sanderson to fXtkka, wild elephant# 
in parts of Maisur are said to have Increased to such an eaten* 
that the duties of the dak runners and the Forest officers cannot 
be performed In the Kadur district, whilst In Othet parts tbs 
intercourse of the iuhabitauts of almost adjacent v ill Ages bee bee* 
put a stop to. , 

Rather an unusual occurrence was witnessed lately at ths 
village of Nandoase, Haviii Taluka, when a field of dry grass 
caught fire and blaasd away for hours, extending, oyer 
thing like a hundred Acres. The simple villagers Were 1 uname to 
cope with the fire, which died away as spontaneously as it Meats 
to have sprung up. 

A Lahore correspondent wsitesthat the Cashmere Durbar, Id 
pursuance of their policy of opposition to the extension of trades 
have made an unwarranted attack on Mr. Russell who had formed 
a new trading company under the patronage Of Sir Oliver St. John* 
The matter has been represented to the Viceroy, and will probably 
result in heavy litigation, 

It will be newt to the Bengal Chamber of Commeroe to hear that 
It 11 cordially approved” of the recent proposal to establish a value* 
payable j o*t with England, This is the ease, however, according 
to the leading Madras paper, which claims for the Madras Chamber 
the exclusive credit of having brought about the decision of the 
Government of India to negative the proposal,— lLnjliehman* 

We hear from Pondicherry that great oomplalnt* art made 
against the quality of the saltuow being delivered by the British 
Government, Experts say it is a mixture of sea end spontaneous 
on earth salt, is prejudicial to health, and produces eruptions and 
skin diseases. Formerly the supply for Pondicheiry was drawn 
from Meroanam, but sinoe the closing of that depdt, it has, we on* 
decstand, come from Madras, 

The results of the late floods in Tan j ore, as described in a report 
by the Collector of the distrit, were that the whole tract of 
country bordering on the sea-oooat, about 60 tpiles from north 
to sooth by 10,to 15 miles from east to west, composing the greater 
part of the Tlruturpundi Taluk, a largo portion of Negapatam, 
parts of Nannllam, Mavavaram, and Sbiyali, as well as a great 
portion of the Mann&rgudi Talukp was fsubmerged, aud the crops 
over an area of more than 248 square miles were more or less 
destroyed. 

Arrangements are being made for the construction of a Vege¬ 
table and Fruit Market, at.Poona, a convenience very much needed, 
especially during the monsoons. Much smaller stations than Poona 
can boast of well-built markets such As AhmednUggsr and other 
places f and why should not Poona have one In the City, and 
another in the Cantonment! The present low, miserable huts used 
by sellers of vegetables and fruits are not at all suitable, and the 
sooner we have a regular market for the sale of that# commodities 
the better. 

The Chief Engineer for Irrigation has recently submitted to Gov¬ 
ernment a note on a report of the Superintending Engineer regard¬ 
ing the Mylapore tank. The Government accepts the suggestion* 
of the Chief Engineer for Irrigation. The Collector will accord¬ 
ingly arrange to take charge of all tanks in the Madras district, 
and submit revised proposals for watching the bank of the Myla¬ 
pore tauk when full. He will, of coarse, seek for the advice of the 
Public Works officers when any work requiring professional advice 
has to bo executed. 

The Commissioner of the Patna Division is having a careful 
watch kept upon the tracts affected by the drought oiUst year.' 
In a report to Government, dated Moron 80th, Mr. Holliday soya 
“ the Sun-Divisional Officer of Behar has personally snqulrod 
the condition of a largo number of villages, with the general 
result that there la at last a tolerable rdbi crop in fits eUb-dlvimo# 
and that there la no real distress at preasnt. The water.supply 
is evidently running short in many places, but it does not am 
to be exhausted anywhere as yet. 

Mr, KAiKso*Rtr N. Kaiuuji#, Editor of the Rest Qo/tar % Jam 
opened a subscription for 
Homufjes fiduljeo Kotwal, 

the Native State of Vansda, i_ 

In and about the native territory. Mr. Kotwai V prowese ln slaying 
such a large number of , tigers has, been: highly epobw X by l«4 
sportsmen, and it U with a view to showing an appreciation ofhfc 
servioei to humanity that a ihodest sum of about three or four 
bundled rupee* is invited from Hie public. 

The Oath mere Government k avert* to foreigners acquiring 
territorial right* a# Srinuggor, hntwould be coniidtrablyannoyed, 
no doubt, at any hint of reciprocity, Hie Highness the Maharaja ot 
tor taw «* *m«ln Imm. nmMb 

Lnhofre ; and betides houses, own* the serai known as the &mm 
Serai, At regard* the latter—wJtlob Is on Indian version of Puxmhla 
" Mud , W MjWketr—We ilghneas cap hardly be yegarded ae 
a model landlord. The state of in* Sultan Serai la occupying Iks 
•erione attention of the MN&* MubtolpaWy, and it wal&fghHSShi 
indeed, that something was done to deal with what la nothing 
short of a gravs dangsr to Ike public health, 

W a understand thattbe Jlehu* anthoritlea have made An enquiry 
Into the one* of Geba, the man who found hSri way to England, to 

He walked from Jkolum to Bombayj there Faa taken onToard* 
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ship for Jed do | walked theftef to Jaffa, andgot a psisage , 
Constantinople, whence he wandered through Turkey and Hungary 
where he wae charitably received. He then walked through the 
length cl Germany to Hamburg, and wm thenoe forwarded to 
England* which he reached three year* after leaving Jhelmn, 
There seem* to he aproha* ; Uity that he has b«*u the victim of 


keep the peace, in order to enable him, to prove hie case; In any 
oaee inrouid be better for Q«ba to turn to the FtiojaS and we 
hope that the authorities will override any technicalities for the sake 
of awarding substantial justice to a petitioner whose poverty and 
Ignoranoo may have prevented fete obtaining legal redresa hitherto. 


Selections. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF 
BEET SUGAR AND CANE SUGAR, AS PRODUCED 
RESPECTIVELY FOR REFINING PURPOSES IN 
GERMANY AND DEMERARA. 


By Wm, BtrasRiiti, Detoojara. 

It is of the utmoitjlmportanoe to our sugar colonies, to know at 
what prick beet sugar can he sold, so as to leave a working profit. 
Many statements, some very absurd ones, have been made upon 
this point. 

In order to ascertain the real state of the case, Mr, Bussell, of 
Demerara, hie recently paid a visit to the beet sugar centres of the 
continent, aud haa printed, In pamphlet form, for private olroula* 
tiou, the results of his valuable investigations. Be setsiorth the 
advantages and disadvantages of both the oane and the beet Mna- 
tries, and upon weighing them finds them very evenly balanced ; 
still, with strict economy end the hast machinery, the conclusion 
he has come to Is,—that cane growers may yet hold their own 
against their formidable beet competitors* 

[With Mr. Bussell's permission we are able to reproduce his 
valuable paper,—E d., S.O, J * 

The present state of the eugarvrade, when the smaller islands 
of the Antilles must give up that industry, end even the fine Colo¬ 
nies of Trinidad and British Guiana, with all the superior maobln- 
ory lately introduced there, cannot produce sugar within £5 per 
ton of present prices, which are, say £14 to £17 per ton In England, 
according to quality, has assumed amuoh more serious aspect than 
onlookers oan have any idea of, because in our West Indian posses¬ 
sions there Is no other industry whioh can he taken up to replaoe 
sugar-cane. Cotton and Coffee In the past had to succumb for want 
of labour. Under these circumstances, the writer thought it good 
to make himself personally acquainted with the beet industry in 
all Its bearings, and with that object in view be lately devoted 
some weeks to investigate the matter fn the beet sugar producing 
districts of North Germany, After much intercourse with agricul¬ 
turists, engineers, and manufacturers of sugar in its various forms, 
he was led to the following reflections ; — 

Industrious Habits of the People;—This must strike the most 
casual observer. From the dog which watches the steading by 
night and draws its little cartload of market produce by day, to 
the cow which gives up its milk in the morning, aud then goes out 
to work on the Uod*—from the head of the household to the urchin 
who plods to school,—all are workers. In the large agricultural 
villages which have sprung up In many small principalities 
abounding in Germany, the peopto have allotments of land, often 
peculiar in outline and of limited area. Xn these patches one sees 
all kind* of produce—oabbeges, potatoes, cereals, but Invariahty 
a plot of sugar beet, this being to the German, what the pig is to 
the Irishman, ready money § because at no great distance 
from these communities is sure to stand one of those hug* factories 
for oonvertiog the roots into sugar, where ready money la paid for 
the roots when delivered. 

Labour Quet/ton .—Thte teem* reduced to a very low standpoint, 
la. fid. (eighteen pence) with potatoes, light, ana lbdgiags for men 
working in the sugar factories, U hour spells ie a long way below 
West Indian rates, aud for scientific men, suoh as working chemists, 
a salary of £6 per month with board Ik certainly under what is paid 
in any other country* The hand* on the farms eeom well clad, and 
their fare, although common, keeps them in imbost health. Appar¬ 
ently they are equally efficient with our English agricultural pope, 
lotion. 

Large Jfhma.—These extend to about 6,000 morgens and 
over, say, up to 3,000 English aatos, and over, and are 
conducted on sound principles, the three-shift rotation 
predominating, 4. % one-third of the land being in cereals, and 
very little grew, onsttblrd In potatoes* and one-third in sugar beet. 
Thus the land rant no chance of being sickened by continual crop- 
ping of onej&roduot, The straw manure, .of which a large quan¬ 
tity i« rattde by bullocks, which are chiefly fed On exhausted: beet 
slices, and also by the large number of work animals, i* all used 
for the petatoe and cereal crops—the beet* being manured by 
uitrogenas; and: superphosphate manures, three hundred-weighty 
of nitrate of soda and two of superphosphate to the 

and Land ,heavy loam ,in the vailey# id, 

the Bhine, Elbe and other rivers* U considered the best for the 
growth of beet, and wwh lends esliae Mgb o* £150 per Bufllwh acre- 
Bandy soil, of which mty sase a vast extent, Is worth £99 to £1,00 
per acre, and the latter olkss of land, where properly mwstf 


and with a favourable seed time with sufficient moisture to start 
the plants, gives excellent, dope of sweet roofs, this being the 
great desideratum in best culture. Anything over 10 tone of 
roots per morgen is looksd upeu with disfavour by the manufac- 
turep of sugar, as the larger the roots are the more water they 
contain in proportion to the sugar, mod he would thus bt paying 
duty on an extra quantity of watar. In fact, the manufacturer 
insists upon supplying the seed, it being secured from improved 
roots that have been selected from time to time bn chemical analy¬ 
sis until It.is not uneomon now to find roots analysing as high as 
17 psr cent of sugar against 7 to S per cent when the roots weie 
originally taken in hand as a raw product from which to extract 
sugar. 

Extent o/ Beet OttUure .—The Government statistics for the 1382 83 
campaign gave an average of 94 tone of beet-roota per morgen, 
which, In round numbers, gave one ton of sugw, 6$ owte. of 
molasses, and 4 tons of cattle food- L«oht * forecast of the present 
campaign, 1884-85, puts the German crop at 1,100,009 tons of 
sugar j this represents 1,100,000 morgens in beet cultivation. Even 
this is exceeded by 50,000 tons in 1 .ioht’s circular for January of 
this year. 

JbetarisA— These are computed at 352, of which no less than 
35 new ones were erected last year, at a cost of £f,000,000 sterling. 
This gave rise to an extension of cultivation to the extent of beet 
requisite to make 145.000 tons of sugar over that of the campaign 
of 1883-84, which latter was 988,403 tons. Here we see that the 
high prices of sugar ruling for the previous two years, coupled 
with the iooreased richness of the roots aud reduced cost of manu¬ 
facture into sugar, and also with the improved eppUanot* to work 
over the molasses, gave such a stimulus to production, that if suoh 
prices bad continued for a few years, Germany would have in¬ 
creased the production even faster than it did for the last three 
years, during whioh It has risen by immense strides from 644,775 
tons in 1881 82, to the expected crop o! *1,100,000 in 1884 85. 

The following calculations are baaed on— 

A morgen ^=6/10 of an English acre. 

A mark 2 = i shilling, 

A centner ~1 owt, English, 

Cost of cultivation per morgen— 


Bent ... 

Ploughing .. 

Hand Weeding 

Artificial Manure 

Grubbing ... 

Singling and Weeding ... 

Pulling and Carrying ... 

Carrying to Factory 

Discharging 

. marks 36 

12 

•d 

10 

2 

. 10 

15 

2 

y 94 toas^j 

125 shillings. 

of beet per l*19Q owt, at Is. 3d, stg.,, 

237-6 

morgen J 


Farmer's profits per morgen 

112-3 or £5-12-0 


This seems at first sight an immense profit, but when it is taken 
into account that the beet-roota only cover one-third of the fbrra, 
and that the other two-thirds do not do much more than pay ex¬ 
penses—alio that no charge is included for management, tear and 
wear of stock, and interest on farmer's capital, it sinks consider¬ 
ably. Thus the profit of £5 12*. fid. per morgen on the beet, 
divided over the whole area under cultivation, gives an average all 
over of 37s. fid, per morgen, or a sum about equal to the rent paid. 
Manufacturers and State Lqjsbks on EjoportId Sugar. 

£ s, d. 

Biabtoreement— 

190 owt. Boots at Is, 3d. per oWt., 

1 producing one ton of sugar ... .. 11 17 6 

Duty on same, 9 fi/lOd, do. 7 12 0 

Manufacture, at fid. do. 4 15 0 


Lei#— * 

Offal Crop and Draw-back, 

5 7 owt. Molasses, at 2*. 8d. net... 
4*2 tons Exhausted Slices and 
Cake, Ume, Ac.,« 
Draw-back, 9s, per owt, Sugar ... 


£ 1 . d, 


£24 4 fi 


0 15 


- 10 16 2 

£13 8 4 
. 10.10 0 


£2 18 4 psr ton. 


Has 


Selling at 10s. 6d..f. o. b. Hamburg 

Manufacturer's Loss ... 

State Loss, being the excess allowed for 
drawhsck on sugar ... £9 0 0 

Over the amount levied tor dkty 
, on Boots .m ... 7 12 0 

, — 1 8 0 per ton. 

t uttornmmnm* 11.11 

Natural Loss on Free Trade principle £4 6 4 per ton, 

To whioh should be added extra car*V 
Bags tot' port of. shipment, to the 
■ case eTfaCtorietat a distant from 
„ HamtaMrfc. ' # 

It would thenseem that the promt price tfouenr ia/our pounds 
- tliUtogs ptt ten Mkrmwot <tfproduction in 
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mU-managed f »etoriet —-a state of thing* which cannot last, faow- 
ever auxiout the continental nation* may bo to kill out the sugar- 
cant prod notion and *o have the market In their own band*. 

Sugar from JHclawtct, —The 3 % of molasses on the weight of the 
root* contains aboat 50 % of sugar, and thl* 1* purchased >y a new 
sob of manufacturers who, by a chemical prone**, recover $0 % of 
the contained sugar as exportable sugar, and upon thl* sugar, which 
bell* in the Clyde at 8*. to 8*. Qcl per owt. f they get a drawback 
from the Government of 9e, per owt. ! 

This I* decidedly the strangest auomally of aU v and cannot be 
allowed to remain iu force, a* the fahrioant* are clamouring againat 
It. it is quite true that the route, having oooS paid the duty, 
the fahrioant 1* at liberty to make the most out of them which 
well directed science indicates ; bat it clearly robe the revenue iu 
a double way, for when the present fiscal tariff was arranged, it 
was considered that 12 tons ol beet would be necessary to make a 
tou of sugar, which, at 9d. p*r owt. duty on beets, would entitle 
the exporter to a drawback of £9 per ton ouly, And that there 
would be 7J owt. molasses to go to the distilleries, on which a 
revenue would be recovered. Now this is evaded, and the product 
in manipulated into an article worth less than the drawback 
allowed upon It. This drawback was maintained at £9 per ton 
after the duty op beets had been raised toils present figure of 
9 0/lOih per owt. 

Gorman Coiuimption of Sugar.— This l* given as 15 pounds per 
head, and the selling price in Germany is one penny per pound 
higher than In Great Britain, so that the tax upon the sugar beet 
causes a direct Ux on the consumers of is. fid. per annum. Taking 


£1,120,000, is paid out of the general revenue to encourage a trade 
which brings into Germany from abroad as the value of sugar 
expoited, at present prices, £8,400.000; evidently the game is not 
worth the candle now, but when this sum Is doubled ana more, as* 
It ha* been in the past when sugar was selling at 22s. to 23then 
there might be some excuse for encouraging this industry whiah 
gives work apd wages to auch a large Class of the community. 

We have already seen that the lose, to the manufacturer on sugar 
exported is £218a, 4d, per ton, and to the . Imperial Revenue 
£1 8*., therefore— 

800.000 Tons at £2 18s. 4d. ... £2,333,333 loss to fabrloants, 

800,000 „ 1 8s, Od. ... 1,120,000 „ Impl, revenue. 

Total National loss ... £3,453,333 on exported sugar, 

A tidy sum, indeed, In order to give England cheap sugar. The 
writer cannot think the German Government is likely to put up 
with this long, especially seeing they want monoy. 

Political Aspecf.— 

German population ... ... ... 42,750,000 

Consumption. 16 pounds par head per annum ... 300.000 tone. 

Total crop (1884*0, Mr. Ltcht’s figures) ... 1,100.000 lt 

Leaving for export ... ... 300,000 „ 

Total duty levied on beet for producing 1,000,000 
tons of sugar,at £7 12*. per ton ... ... £8,360,000 

Deduct drawback, £9 per ton, consisting of 
Duty returned on export of 800,000 
tous at £7 12s. ... . ... £6,080,000 

Bounty paid by State on export of 

800,000 tons at £1 8a. „., 1,120,800 


7,200,000 


Receipts to Exchequer from sugar duties without 
deducting cost of collection, and after allowing 


for drawback... 


... £ 1 , 120,000 


The Future,—'With cereals pouring into Europe from the western 
oountries, such as the United States, Canada, &o,, and especially 
from the East Indies, with its hordes of people willing to work for 
the merest pittance, it seem* evident that sugar beet must bs the 
principal industry in Germany, and iu faot iu the bulk of the cow* 
tiuental countries, even If *11 state aid is withheld Every beet 
factory tumlug put 3,000 tons of eugar for the campaign costs 
£35,000, and the shares are divided over a large proportion of the 
population, so that certain concession* on the part of the land- 
owners and cultivators, and also the assistance that science may 
ooufer upon the industry, will, the writer thinks, enable the fabn* 
cunts to go on making a fair profit on the capital invested, and 
sugar will gradually rise to its normal paying price of £15 to £17 
per ton Cor beet S8°/ 0 sugar. The important question for the West 
Indian* Is how to keep out of Insolvency whim the natural settling 
down prooess is going on, It Is assumed that 20 to 25 /* less roots 
Will be planted For the campaign 1884-5 ; this, coupled to, the 
abandonment of a large area of sugaream*, and a probable exten- 
•ion of consumption* way bring about an equilibrium sooner than 
present prospects lead one to expect, 

Conclusion**. 

Ou calmly considering the formation, there oau be no doubt 
left iu any one's miod that beetroot sugar has stolen a march on 
oane sugar, and that the ouly Way by which the makers of the 
latter can maintain a place in the race is to further avail them- 
gelves of everything that souud mechanical and scientific research 
can bringato bear on their industry* .Already great stride# have 
been inActo in the more advanced colonies, though few wlU perhaps 
belfry* that the sugarcane planters have already succeeded In 


recovering from the sugarcane quite as large a per ©outage of sugar 
at their opponents have done from the beet, as Is shown in the 
following condensed table 1 

BKfT. 1121b. &&GAR-0AN*. 1121b. 

Sugar in roots ... 15*6$ Sugar In cane ... 14*73 

Si/ Itt Procoat, 

1st jet ... 10'59 Sugar lost to megaw ... 4 70 

2nd ,, ... 1*00 Sugar extracted IM *10*99 


In molasses 


1*50 nil *Vte., to crystals ... fS# 
in molasses... 2 82 

By fSnd Prmtti 
Dry crystals ... 142 

In molasses *94 

... 2*57 LossJIn uegass 


Advantage* of Beet Sugar over Game !|5npar.—The greet 
advantages that the Continental agriculturist and manufacturer 
have over the Colonial are- 

let,—A plentiful supply of willing hands to labour at moderate 
wages. 

2nd.—Short time necessary for raw products to come to maturity. 

3rd.—Favourite orop§ to rotate with beet aqd a climate suitable 
for growth of cereals and potatoes, feeding of stock, Ac., Ac*, 

4th.—The roots of suoh a texture that they oan be easily mani¬ 
pulated, while the residue Is of considerable importance a* cattle 

0th,—Cheap fuel, with proximity to the best and largest market 
in the world, and low freights. 

6th,— Climate of Europe more favourable for working saooharine 
solutions owing to absence of ferment germs, rendering the manu¬ 
facture so much more simple. 

On the contrary the Cotonists have to oontend against— 

1st. A* sparse population who, in the abeeooe of a winter and all 
inducement to fay by something for old age, oannot be depended 
upon for any continuous labour; hence necessity of importing for 
strangers at a great cost to proseoute the eugar industry. 

2nd.—The sugar cone takes from 12 to 16 months to oome to 
maturity, and is accompanied a luxuriant growth of weeds. Iu 
a tropical climate much labour is required to keep these down, 
and also to promote the circulation of air and allow the sun to 
penetrate among the ripening CAoes, 

3rd.—Absence of any orops other than plantains to rotate with 
caues, and as the former are perishable, and the home want* 
limited, they could only be grown at a loss, 

4th.—The fiinty texture of the sugar-cane stalk and Us being as 
yet only of vklue as fuel, militate against any proofs of miuu- 
faotnre that would destroy Us value as saoh. 

6th.— i he nearest market to whloh they oan purchase coale is 
Great Britain, and freight and chargee raise their oust to 36s, and 
37a. per ton before they oan be delivered at furnaces. Freight 
home is also high, 

6th.—The necessity of manufaoutaring theoane tat© sugar im¬ 
mediately after being out, as immediate deterioration sets iu—all 
saco.j^rine running into acidity and fermentation. 

Advantage or Can® Sugar ovbr Best Sugar 

1st,—A large weight of aane can be grown on a given area of 
land, and at cheaper rate than beet roots, 18 tons of sugar oane 
per morgen are grown with good tillage at 12«. 64 per ton—beet 
costs 13s. lid. per ton, and produces 10 tons per morgen. 

2nd,—The sugar contained to the sugar cane is of greater purity 
than is found in the beet, hence let* ioes In purification, and the 
finished cane sugar is on an average 6° higher in analysts, and 


finished oane sugar ie on an average 6° higher in analysts, and 
brings in to the manufacturer at least 2 l 6d. per owt. more, even 
after allowing for the extra coat of freight from Demerara, m com¬ 
pared with that from North Germany to this country, 

3rd.—Beet sugar must bs sold as made, and is often forced on 
the market at unfavourable times, because it suffers heavily from 
increase of gluoose it stored, and a heavy penalty is enacted for 
delivery of any but fresh-manufactured beet-crystals, Iu Paris, at 
present, beet crystals of old crop are almost unsaleable. 

Weighing ail these pros and cons, it is evident that the two 
industries ore verp evenly balanced, and that those of the sugar* 
cane plautors who are in a position to avail themtelves of the 
very best appliances to manufacture might, under Improved con¬ 
ditions of labour, look forward to times when they would hold v 
, their own against (heir formidable rival. One thing is evident, and % 
i abat is, that strict economy must be practised to our colonies, The ^ 


Colonies are past, and both governors and governed must be 
prepared to rednee taxes and expenses to the extent required for 
producing sugar at one-third toss oust than hitherto. 

My reside, Elgin, K-A, 12th January, 1665.—7 he Sugar-cane, 

Af lOOLTU BE. 

from JT, a Dwtoms, B«,„ To th« g.orVury to the Qo?«ram«nt 
of India, dated 9th January 1885. 

I have the honor to import, for your information and for record, 
the results of roy apmuilutat observations during the past year. 

2. I commenced the year with two stocks of the variety of 
Apis indiga indigenous to Lower Bengal; one of these was a 
swarm I ooptdred near my ofilot at Atipore. As tbs weather 
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became warm, these b««i built oomb and they worked out artificial 
oomb foundation specially made Wr them from an engraved plate J , 
from the vapidity with whioh they worked at the commencement o l | 
the seaioo, I anticipated they .would prove of value. Before, how* ; 
ever, they had half filled their hive*, they prepared to swarim 
bred drone* and queen*, and I divided the two stock* into four. 
These did w«U, but X got absolutely no surplus honey, X took a few 
ounces but I had to feed much more, 

8, This variety of Api* Ml* is kept by villagers ? they do not 
cultivate it at all, but merely encourage the bee by inserting earth¬ 
en vessels in the house wells, and they take the honey 'by taking 
alt the Uutobv, so that this stock perlsW Ihaverewlved many 
estimates of the quantity of honey obtained, but they differ widely 
and are quite unreliable, Having taken many stocks and purchased 
other* and having kept the bee during two seasons, I am of 
opinion that It is commercially valueless. Possibly 6 or 6 pounds 
of honey might, under exceptional rircurastanoss, be obtained by 
sacrificing the bees, but this it obviously Insufficient to repay cultl- 
ration. This estimate Is confirmed by an aooount of the ouUlvatlon 
of A. Mica in Oeylon.-Joumah Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume Vll, part 1, No. 2$, Of fche stock* I had, I gave 
one to a station master on the East Indian Hallway and one to a 
native gentleman i both those are In hives. Mr, Stock*, of Bet- 
hampore, bus a stCok, from whloh he recently took half a pound of 
honey with an extractor. Mr. Stocks being favorably situated 
aod having the appliance* will further te»s the'value of this 
bee under the* most favorable dreumstenoe*. This bee is not So 
easily handled as good-tempered Italian, but Is a* easily managed 
at the European blank bee and is better tempered than the orose 
between the black and Italian, * 

4. This bee is valueless, beesuse—(1) its stocks are too light in 
oomb mid bees : (2) It swarms too frequently, so that witbont trou¬ 
ble and much attention only, vefy small hives can be filled ; (3) the 
surplus honey is very small in quantity } (4) the bees do not defend 
their hive against moth and other vermin, so they readily succumb i 

to the moth, particularly during the rains, . 

6. Another variety found in Bhutan, building cells to the inoh 
appears far superior to the variety found In Lower Bengal. Cap* 
tain R. Fulton, B.S 0-, stationed at Buxva, hat kept this variety, 
He gave me two stock*, one of which was very weak and failed ; 
the other I have under observation. Captain R Fulton all) gave a 
•took to a gentleman at Barraokpore. This variety is larger and 
build* larger oells than the varieties found in the plains, at Coumba, 
and cultivated about Mussoorie and elsewhere, I am informed ft* 
stocks are sufficiently heavy, but 1 have no data from which to 
judge of its commercial value j on tipis point I shall he able to give 
an opinion probably by the end of June next. This variety or ape* 
olea Is, I believe, undescribed ; the stock I have is exceedingly mild 
In disposition, the workers go out very early, aud they readily uee 
the comb of the Italian bees slightly contracting the oell by their 
outer edge, hut they have the failing of not keeping their hive clear 
of vermin, particularly moth, which they suffer to live unmolested 
apparently ou the floor-board of their hive. Should this variety 
prove of value, etooks oan be readily obtained, but I am decidedly 
of opinion this variety is very inferior In value to the Italian bee, 
even though it may prove sufficiently valuable to warrant Its 
cultivation. 

6. The variety found cultivated at Bushahr by Mr. Mlnniken 
appears to me eqaat to the Enropeau hive bee* in product!venose, it 
le closely allied to the European species, and appears somewhat 
large in rise ;, whether It can be readily handled, whether it 
defends Itself against moth and other vermin, and whether or not 
it swarm* to such an extent as to reduce it* value, can only be 
ascertained by observation. This variety or species is, I 
believe, npdeeoribed. X am of opinion measures should be 
taken as early as practicable to ascertain the eoonomlo 
value under cultivation of this aperies. I have written to Mr, 
Mlnniken on the subject, and I now send two boxes with instruc- 
tions for packing two stooks of theee bees, which X should like to 
receive as early as, practicable to admit of their being observed 
during the ooming season, provided you are pleased to obtain them 
for me. 

7. As to the poeslbillti of cultivating the Italian bee, lam now 
unite conduce it oan most certainly be cultivated here. X brought 
out five queens, of which I saved two, and in 1883 these two filled 
their hives, although they bad at first but a few hundred bees s I 
had nursed these into strong stacks, when one of the queens died ; 
Jihad no drones, and the rains prevented drone breeding. I had there* 
fore only one stock left. X wrote for four queens, and these were 
eent by Sir 0, Bird wood, but only two arrived alive. On* of these 
beoame diseased, bud I bad to destroy bar, leagain sent for four 
stocks direct from Milan j of th«e X saved two queens, whloh arc 
doing writ. X hred a queen, the first bred in India s this queen is 
doing very well ? Get stock is very vigorous- X was obliged *? remove 
It Worn the apiary as it attacked another stock, and robbed It of all 
its stores, f have now five queen* with bees ; the stocks are still 
weak, but X have ho doubt whatever I Shall be able to distribute 
during the ooming season queens and boos to psthaps a dosen persons 
who are prepared to reerive thera.^ One of the queens was boro fn 
1883 j she tinow years old at least, Ondhas been in India more 
than two years ? she has furofched bets and brood for allthei otbtr 


harvest, X fourth* him did exceedingly wep i t^ k^t tbslr 
hives clear of wax, moth kud other vormk I found two de ath* 
-bead moths in one hive, evidently deiwoyed * to** fiwd 
he bees can get polUb wjed imJ ™ *«2* ** 


of Mussooroe, This gentlemen has k< p* bees for several year* 
in Australis, and hi* testimony U therefore Of oousIderobU 
value. He thinks bee-keeping with A pi* wdka as found about 
Mussopree very inferior ecouonfiioally to the culture of JLmfMt/Wt 
In Australia. Setting aside such figures as 500 and 600 lbs. per 
stock In America, G. M Doo little, an apiarist of great ex¬ 
perience, considers GO lbs. of comb honey or 73 lbs. of extracted 
honey an average crop per stock, Thirty one Canadian bee¬ 
keeper* had 1,484 stocks In the spring of 1884 \ Increased to 2,609 
stocks during the year, they took 37,250 lb*, of comb honey and 
69,845 lbsu of extracted honey, I think one pound pf oomb honey 
equal to quite lbs. of extracted, and so estimated, the yield as 
above was equal to an average at 80 lb*, of extracted hooey and an 
increase of 90 pet cent in stocks Of bees. The crop of the year 
Was considered scarcely up to the average. The severe an I long 
American and European winters render apWUure more precarious 
than in the plain* of India, or even in the hlU*. The great 
superiority 01 A* itolitfto* over A, fadieu and the Importance of 
acclimatising the former it apparent; the BusUaht bee might prove 
a* productive a* or mote than A. melllfica» ..... 

9. I could distribute stocks last year had 1 wished, the one 
queen Would have supplied bees, queen* and drones, but I 
preferred to import other queens rather than breed m and 
in. The journey from Europe is very injurious to the queens: 
even those which appear to arrive In good health are oommooly 
found ultimately to have suffered in their laying powers, or to 
have become diseased. Knowledge of this fact induced me to 
import a number of queens in the hope of saving few, and the 
ignoring of this has caused the failure of all previous attempts to 
Induce the European bee into India. 

10. During the year X have issued * number of hive* and other 
appliances to persons anxious to take up aploalturo in different 
parts of India; these person* are practising and learning ou 
Apis indict The issue of Italian bees during the coming season 
with I have no doubt, confirm these persons in their resolves, 
and spread the practice to many others* The Italian bees will be 
Issued to bee-keepers in British Burmah, Assam, Orissa, Bengal 
Proper, Museooree and Debra, Bhootan, and elsewhere. 

11. As to the natural history of IndUu bees of the genus 
Apis vsry little is known: several varieties of A. mdloti and 
dorseta, and A. dorta have been described, but there is mnoh con¬ 
fusion in naming them : in most oases the descriptions are iooom- 

S lots, not including the descriptions of drone, queen, and comb \ 
fe history has not oeen studied, and some Indian honey bee* 
have not been described at all, being quit* unknown to European 
naturalists. In 1862, Dr. Gersfcatker of Berlin dUcnsjed the 
classification of Indian honey bees in a paper read to the «• Wan der 
Verssmmlung Duntsoher Biouenwirthe,* and potuted out the 
confusion that existed in nomenclature and exoeliout grounds 
for a classification, so fpr as the available knowledge admitted. 
Since the decease of the late Mr. F. Smith, X am Informed there 
ie no member of the British Museum staff specially qualified by 
akoowledge of this genus of iusecj*. ... 

12, In my little Handbook of Bee keeping for India, I described 
a typical A- Mica and omitted all mention of the varieties and 
their synonymous names ; 1 am about to carefully examine the 
collection. I have, and I hope to obtain, other specimens. Sped, 
mens, particularly, if including the drone, queen, and a small piece 
of comb, would bo of great service, I have no doubt whatever, I 
•hall he able to add considerably to the existing knowledge of 
Indian honey bee* aud their life history, as well as dUoover some 
of economic value in both the Bhutan and Bushahr bees i it appears 
probable Insect* of eoonomlo value have already been discovered, 
ft remains to deride by observation how these oompare severally 
with the Italian bee now rendered available. 

13. As I am about to examine, measure, and describe all the 
Indian honey bees of which I oan obtain specimens, and also to 
endeavour to discover their affinities and the hgarlngs of the** 
on the origin of the European hive bee, whiol# probably originated 
in Asia, and as I may not only be able to indicate the best variety 
and best mode of cultivating it for the benefit of the natives 
of India, but I may also obtain information of eoouomio and solentu 
flo importance to European and American apiculture, I beg that any 
st art specimens of the number oolleoted by Dr, G. Bidie may be 
sent to me. 

Instruction for transferring and packing Bm in portable Hive* 

Smoko the bees slightly, spray them with thin syrup unless they 
have honey aooe**ible in their oombs j then with smoke, by shaking 
and brushing the bee* from the combs, remove the oombs .one at 

a time. Fit the oombs luto the frames against the top bar, cutting 
the top of the comb straight, if necessary* and .nlUog up 


night not get 


in 


and January, but they 


aTm^ M too v murir pottta during tkets month* j they are 


honey now, 


8 * 


eld pi* dtecV* hsvo had regarded MJ&b 
m*fi tttiis reported hfTlft »**N* 


the top of the comb strains,,u necessary* nun ■«*»»* the 
frame* with pieces of comb* if available, rjw wlrcftxers art for 
holding the oomb in the frames while tying irln. Tie the comb 
in tbs frames by stout twine at, every two inches and vertically 
and horizontally. Very white new tombs should be rejected, 
very thick heavy combs oontainiog mush honey and sealed may 
be pared with a knife to one Inch. The brood combs, 11 any, 
should be placed in the centre frames. It there be much honey 
in the oombs, other food may not be necessary, but full 
<K>mb. tr.«l b.dl,, Mdtood «w ‘rfriM ton« «4 

crushed white sugar to a stiff pasts and filing the foodbox with it. 
The water bottte should be filed, and so corked that the water does 
not com* ottt unless the bottle he shaken. . 

; 2, The bomba having hsen transferred* shake or brush the 
remaining bees into the box? dose carefully with cloth, or 
- . 9 -- —u*-.— -■* (.A. cover the 


ticablSj 
left __ 
tbifcid 


i. The portable mve wiro »» ""'TO, 
bl*. with seme nines as the entrance of the bid hive, t 
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3. If the weather be very cold, the side ventilator* may he 
pertly covered, bat otherwise they should be left quite uncovered 
One brood comb at least should be Inserted, If possible, even 
if from another stock, as the presence of brood prevents abscond- 
in/?. 

4. If detained on the road, the bees may l e allowed to fly, the 
door being opened* and dosed agaiu after dark. Whenever the 
door is opened, the side ventilators must be completely dosed. 

Unless the boxes are to bo closed longer than a Week, it would 
not be desirable to open the hive boxes en rente, nal then only 
if tome one is present who could hive the bees If they swarmed 
out, ' 

6. It will be found convenient In transferring to remove all the 
frames from the box end put the lid on ) aa each oomb U oat out 
of the old hive, brush the bees from it into th box and put on 
the cover ; if the prlnoipal duster be gently lifted and shaken 
into the box, there will be no fear of the queen having been left 
behind. 

See also u Driving n and u Transferring ” in the Handbook of 
Bee-keeping for India. 

6. The boxes contain a veil, smoker. Spray diffuser, and on 
dozen comb fixers ; the articles should be retained excepting th* 
latter, which may, if necessary, be left In the ccmb, but should, if 
practicable, be removed. I 


THE TRANSPORT OF TIMBER. 


The American sawmills, established long before anything of a si¬ 
milar kind In England, showed that cheap transport is the basis of 
any profitable wood Industry. The present perfection of mechani¬ 
cal appliances In the lumber domain began with the splendid water- 
oarrlage-waye given of the great rivers of tho United States and 
Canada, These, though accompanied by timber jams, far out¬ 
rival any railroad facilities of transport. 

The ease with whioh logs mav be thus taken from the forest to 
the sawmill, and afterwards to the seaboard for exportation, ie the 
foundation of the great Canadian timber trade. Dull times appear 
to be putting more epragt in its chariot wheels of progress. Bnt 
this shotting down the vacuum breaks will be only the greatest 
national blearing if, as JPorent and Stream says, the Canadian and 
United States Legislatures at last open their eyes to the folly of 
alienating public forests for a dollar and a quarter an acre, whioh It 
will be Impossible to replace ten years hence at fifty dollars an acre, 
But the British landowner4s handicapped by his only available car¬ 
riers, the great railway companies, and is at present In a sorry 
plight. Notloes of bills for the purpose of increasing rates, speof. 
ally terminals, have been lodged by these great corporations, which, 
If carried, will render the transport of home-grown timber tmremu¬ 
nerative. II the prospects of successful improvements of estates by 
forostal enterprise are not to vanish as chimeras, Instant decided 
action must be taken*— Forestry* 


THE AUSTRALIAN BOTTLE-TREE, 


This oddity of the Australian woods may not be unfamiliar to 
many British readers. For the frequency of Inter travel betwixt 
the youngest of our southern colonies, Queensland, the dwelling- 
place of the bottle tree, ie amongst the noted features of British 
home life. This tree —QterculaHa rupttirU, f Heath) ; B webby chiton 
Delabeckti , (F. Mueller)—belongs to a peculiar order, the Sierctila- 
rl&cetB, confined to the tropics, noted for ite unique forms, such as 
that of the baobab ttfe, but possessing as well the chocolate and 
oocoa tree. There Are several species of this genua in Australia, 
only one of whioh is known to extend beyond the Island continent. 
Hone of these have as yet proved economically usefal. But In Asia 
several members of the order yield useful furniture wood ; one 
yields material for oanoe-bnilding, another supplies good fibre. 
The representative SterouWia* of the Amazon district rank In 
height and magnificence as the monarehs of the forest.— Fcrettry. 


THE WEIGHT OF AN AXE. 


I well remember my first***, and my early experience with it 
It weighed 4£lbs., the heaviest one 1 could find at the time. 

X waa fresh from school—fresh from a dues in natural philosophy, 
one of my favourite studies. 

1 knew all about and had learned something of the force 

of gravity and the laws of falling bodies; had rightly guessed that 
chopping wood might be Hard work, and determined that my 
knowledge of physics should help me out. 

I would have a heavy axe, a long handle—would move slowly, and 
take strokes that would mmt when they fell. My axe'handle was 
84 Inches in length, the longest one io the store* X had hired a 
tough little Frrnoh Canadian, weighing about 120 lbs., to help me at 
this work. When he came, he brought an axe—a mere toy, X call 
it* I think it welghsd 2} lbs., with a handle only 26 inches long, 
X told him I had a fair-size job for him, and thought It would pay 
him to buy a full-grown gxe, Be smiled, aud said he guessed his 
would do* X tried to espial* to Mm tbo beauties of * in/aty i*t, 


and the wonderful advantage of a long handle. But it waa all in 
win ; I was only wasting time fh$ could not understand It. 

“ Poor fallow,” I thought, “he knows nothing of the beautiful 
•deuce of phytic*. It is too had M/at he should thus waste his 
strength through ignorance, and be unwilling to listen to the voioe 
of wisdom.” 

We wont to the wood dot and began work- I had decided that 
we would work separately during the first day m two, in order that 
I might show him what X could do. * 

A* X began to swing my axe, t felt proud of Its ponderous blows 
that rang through the woods, and rather pitted the poor fellow who 
was dramming away with HIS little axe, taking About twojMpw* to 
my one, 

Presently X had to step to rest, and then again, and still again. 
But doe, my matt, kept peeking away quietly, steadily, and easily. 

Every few minutes I would stop to tike breath; Hut doe seemed 
perfectly able to do all necessary breathing without stopping his 
work for the purpose. 

When night came* we piled up our wood and messured It. Joe's 
pile measured 1| cords; mine only } of a cord. 

During the early .part of the day, I had planned giving doe an* 
other lesson In the evening, to see if I could not make him under¬ 
stand the elementary principles of wood-cutting, and the philoso¬ 
phical requirements of an axe. 

But when night oame I derided that perhaps It would be as welt 
to let him go on in Ignorance, and thereafter remained silent on 
the subject. • 

The next day I felt lame, and stayed at home, doe put up his 
cord and a half as usual. 

When I went to the woods again, doe and X worked together. 
Not many days passed before X found an excuse for buying a 
lighter axe and a shorter handle* And every aXe and handle that I 
have bought since then, .has been lighter and shorter than its 
predecessor. 

£ Whenever X use an axe now, X select ooe very much like Joe’s, 
both in weight and length of handle.- X can use this without 
getting at all out of breath, and can hit twice in the same plaoe. 
The result is, I can do more and better work, and save a vast 
amount of strength. 

I write this as a word of caution to the Inexperienced wood- 
chopper, when about to purchase an axe,—EL L. 0., in Albany 
Cultivator* 


A SKILFUL SURGICAL OPERATION. 

This American Ambassador fit Vienna, Mr. Kasson, has lately 
far warded to his Government an interesting account of a remark- 
able surgical operation lately performed by Professor Billroth, of 
Vienna, which, wonderful to tsll, consisted in the removal of a 
portion, of the human stomach, involving nearly one-third of the 
organ—and, strange to say, the patient recovered—the only 
miocessful operation of the kind ever performed. The disease for 
which this operation was performed waa cancer of the stomach, 
attended with the following symptoms The appetite is quite 
poor. There is a peculiar indescribable distress in the stomaoh, a 
feeling that has been described as a faint M all (fane ” sensation ; a 
sticky slime collects about the teeth, especially in the morning, 
aocompanied by an unpleasant taste, Food fails to satisfy this 
peculiar faint sensation ; but, on the contrary, it appears to aggra¬ 
vate the feeling. The eyes are sunken, tinged with yellow ; the 
hands and feet become cold and sticky—a cold perspiration, The 
sufferers feel tired alt the time, and sleep does not seem to give 
rest. After a time the patient becomes nervous and irritable, 
gloomy, hi* mind filled with evil forebodings. When rising sad- 
denly from a recumbent position there is a dizziness, a whistling 
sensation, and he is obliged to grasp something firm to keep from 
failing. The bowels costive, the skin dry ana hot at times ; the 
blood becoming thick and stagnant, and does not circulate proper¬ 
ly. After a time the patient spits nxf food soon after eating, 
sometimes in a sour and fermented condition* sometimes sweetish 
to the taste. Qften-times there is a palpitation of the heart, and 
the patient fears he may uave heart disease. Towards the last 
the patient is unable to retain any food whatever, as the opening 
in the intestines becomes dosed, or nearly so. Although this 
disease Is indeed alarming, sufferers with the above-named 
symptoms should nob fed nervous, for nine hundred and ninety- 
nine cases out of a thousand have no cancer,but simply dyspepsia, 
a disease easily removed if treatod in a proper manner* The safest 
and best Remedy for the disease is Sejgels Curative Syrup, a 
ratable preparation *oidby all whomists and medlclue vendors 
Ughont the World, and by Jbe proctors, A* J. White (Limit* 
««/, 17* Farringdou-road, London, E.O, This Symp efcrikos at the 
very foundation of the disease, and delves it, rqot and branch, out 

of e system. ^ J^nv-wax**, Pexerborougm. 

November 26th, 1661, 


Air,—It gives me great pleasure to Inform you of the benefit I 

have received from Seigri'eNyrutt, I Have been troubleAfot mre 

with dyspepsia; but after si6s# doses of the Syrup, I found relief, 
and aim taking two botties q! H X feel quite cured* 

1 am. Sir, yours truly, 

Mr, A* Wax** William Brest, 


Dear Sir,— t And the sale 
All who have t|w& ft speak 


September 6th, 1868* 
of SrigeVs Syrup steadily Increasing, 
very Eighty of its medicinal virtues. 
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Grop and Weather Report 


[Foe the Week wdivo 0th May 1885.] 

General itewarix—Slight rata ha* fallen in ft few districts in Madras 
And Mysore. In Bombay, some tain is reported from parts of Dharwar, 
Belgaum and KaladgI, and in the Punjab from the Uraritaur, Lahore, 
Hawul Pindee, Shabpore, and Peshawar districts. In Bengal rain haa fallen 
generally throughout, the Province, apd baa done much good to the 
si ending crops. In Assam heavy rain fel] in the four reporting districts 
of the Brahmaputra Valley and in Oaohat. 

Agricultural proepoots remain unchanged in Madras, and continue un¬ 
certain in Mysore. In Ooorg the growing crops are doing welt, and the 
prospeote of the season are good. 

Tberob* harvest is nearly ever in Bombay and the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh ; in the latter an average outturn is expected. 
Preparations for the kkarif are going on. In the Punjab the mbi har¬ 
vest continues in active progress, and iharif sowings have commenced* 
Threshing and winnowing of the rabi, and hharif preparations, are in 
progress in the Central Provinces. 

Id the, Borars, the Nizam's Torrttof^es, and in the Central India And 
Hajpoetftfia States, harvest .operations continue, and prospects are 
generally good. 

In Bengal the recent, rain has facilitated agricultural Operations and 
improved the prospects of the standing crops. Ploughing and sowing 
continue. More rain is wanted generally throughout the Pro¬ 
vince. 

Iu Assam ploughing and sowing are in hand, prospects are 
good. 

Cholera is chiefly prevalent in parts of Bombay, Bengal, and the 
Central Provinces, but public health is generally good. 

Prices are generally steady, except in Bengal, where the price of rice 
has on the whole risen. 

Madras. —General prospects fair, exoept in parts of Bellary and Anau- 
t spore. 

Mwnhty*— BHght rain in parts of Dharwar, Bel gaum, and Kaladgi, Jlabi 
harvest completed In all districts, except Skikarpore and Upper Sind 
Frontier: ground being prepared for Muirif crops in parts of sight dis¬ 
tricts. Scarcity of fodder and drinking-water continues in parts of 
several taluks* of Dharwar and Belgaum. Fever and oattle-disesae 
in parts of 0* cholera in parts of 15, and small-pox in parts of 18 
districts. 

Bengal*— There hoe been rain in every district of Bengal Proper, and 
in about half a-dosen districts in other parts of the province, It has 
much facilitated agricultural operations, and improved the prospects of 
standing crop*. More rain is, however, generally wanted alt over the 
province. Ploughing of lands and sowing of early paddy is going on. 
Price of rloo lute, on the Whole, risen. Cholera and smatLpox prevail in 
many districts. 

JV.-IF. Proving and 0«dA,—Weather seasonable^ Harvesting nearly 
over; an average outturn expected. Markets well supplied and 
prices steady* Gmse. of cholera and small-pox reported from some 
istrieU. 

Ptoijuh.^fMn iu Uinritear, Uhore, Hawul Pindee, Bhabpore, and 
p shawur district*. A few cases of cholera still in the Lahore and 
Umbttlla districts, and slight Cover ia Peshawur; health otherwise good. 
Prices almost stationary* 

Central Rw faces*—Tihe weather has beene’ear and hot, but is to d iy 
again cloudy and stormy* Prospects remain unchanged, and prices 
steady. Cholera is said to be increasing in Hoahuagabad, Kbaedwa, and 
Kalpore* ' ' 

BrtfiVj, -Cholera severe in town of Pegu, Might In Akyab, 

Bassein, and Toungne districts. Weather hot, 

Asian*.— State and prospects©! crops as last week* PabTio health 

fair. , . ' , , 

Mu (tr* etni C<w?.-4Ilowing crops in good condition, Prices of food- 
grains stationary* Prospects of teason and public health good. . 

fierar and f/ytferaW ^Weather hot, with occasional dust-storm*- 
'Ploughing deration# going on* General health fair, except in Arttmgar 
and Shababad tattka* vdt«» ohotw^h## appeared* 


CvrUr il India States .—*No more cholera In Residency. Weather 
warmer. Prices stationary* Cholera reported from Mhow ; sudden 
outbreak amongst natives, but very few freeb cates, otherwise health 
good. 

i fyijpootana .—Weather seasonable* Prices stationary. Health good. 

I Nepal, April 30.—Weather cooler and more seasonable* Prospects 
moderate. 


Letters to the Editor . 


HOW TO KEEP OFF ItATS FROM PLANTS. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—W ith regard to the method suggested by Baboo Hem 
Chundra Datta iu your issue of the 0th instant, lor getting rid of 
rate, will the gentleman or yourself oblige a Urge number of 
enquirers by giving the Bengali name of oowbage {Mtuuna 
pt'urient) ? 

AN ENQU1RKR* 

Midnapore, hUy 1?, 1885. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,— In reply to the letter of your correspondent 11 Enquirer,*' 
in which he asks to kuow the Bengill name of oewhage {mntuna 
prurient), I beg to state that it is generally known to natives by 
the name of alkooshre or bxndonrla tehn, lu the Mahrattl 
language it is called hhnjree hooiri, and was well known to Mr. 
W. G. Bet bam, at one time an Assistant Conaervatqg, of Forest*, 
Dharwar, for its beneficial effects in keeping rAs and vemtn from 
the roots of trees. 


HEM CHUNDRA DATTA* 


Ragboonath ChatterjiVstreet 1 
Malakar’s Cottage, May U, 1885* J 


TEA AND HOPS IN THE KtfLU VALLEY* 


TO THE EDITOR, ^ 

Sir.—I n your issue of tbe?4th of April, I note an article anent 
the growth of tea and hop# la the Kulu Valley. The writer lays 
that cultivation does not teem to he very successful. 

He apparently has not had an opportunity of forming an opinion, 
Nq one who saw the bushes at Dhobis, Raison, or Ararogerh, 
would doubt Ite success. 

> In stating it as hie opinion that bops will not grow und**r 3,000 
elevation, he appears Ignorant &t the fact that the famous Golding 
hope of East &eut, and the Blues of Femham are grown at a much 
lower elevation. In Canada and Cashmere, they art grown success¬ 
fully below that belch*. 

The adverse iaferenoes your correspondent draws of the growth' 
cf tea, ai?d hops, m\y ^derived from the peculiarities of some 
particular locality, tfatare errorfeous a* rolled to the whole of the 
ItfrtU Valley, > 

*HGI8» 
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Editorial Notes. 

Tmc Government of IV1 mlraw have, we h*arn, accepted the sng- 
fpstion* of the Chief Engineer for Irrigation, that the Collector 
should arrange to take charge of >dl tanks in the Ma'lraa dis¬ 
trict, mid submit revised proposals for watching the bank of 
the My la pore tank when full. 11,* will, of course, seek for tbo 
advice of the Public Works officers when any work requiring 
professional advice has to be executed. 

V 

We learn from a gentleman who has but recently returned from 
a district town that cattle are at starvation point In many parts 
of the Tomnkoor and Shemograh district*. There has been no 
raiiii»and tho pasturage having all been burnt off by tho excess!va 
Jieat, cattle subsist on the leaves of trees, and those whioh belong 
to the ryots living in the vicinity of the high road manage to keep 
alive by feeding on the ripe figs which fall in abundance from 
tho avenne trees of the variety planted 09 the road, Bven water 
is difficult to be had ; the small tanks have dried np long ago, and 
tho bigger ones, which have been traditionally said to never have 
been known dry, are fast becoming muddy deposits, 

V* 

There were aev^nty-eight collieries at work ia Bengal at the end 
of the year 1833, the output from whiuh was reported as 1,200,957 ' 
tons, and two In tne Central Provisoes (Mohpanl and Warrora), 
from Which 115,010 tons were raised This output compares very 
favourably with the average of previous years, but the next return 
ought to show a still larger quantity, As no mentfonPis; v ma<lo of the 
now mine* At present at work In Assam or of those which have 
teen commenced in the State of Rewah. The number of persons 
employed in the mines in both Bengal and the Central Provinces is 
given as 23 172 ; but there is some doubt about this figure, as some 
of the returns are defective, 

w *** 

The railway ooolies on board the Jumna must have been con* 
slderably puzzled. They were sent to Suaklu to help to make the 
railway to Berber, Then, as the railway was abandoned, they 
returned to Bombay Diet Aden. At Aden the Jumna was counter¬ 
manded, and ordered to return to Snakin, where, wo are told, the 
coolies will be employed in making huts for the garrison. We 
suppose the explanation may be found in the urgency with whioh 
transport is now required. The Jumna is wanted for a more im¬ 
portant oargo than coolies, and they will have to remain at Sunk in, 
making huts, until in more leisurely times an opportunity ooonrs of 
bringing them back to Bombay. 

*#* 

From correspondence courteously placed at onr disposal, it 
appears that the Madras Government have experienced some 
difficulty in contJbUiiig the illicit manufacture of liquor by 
KHonda and UryafcJuudis in the Podda Kimcdi,Chijma Itimedi, 
nild Goomsur Maliahs. In all 28 abknii licence were issued in 
the first named mtdiali timing 1H84, and tho total amount 
h> vied was Us, 112, each liceuau being charged at Us. 4. The 
licensing system has been iutvoiluced into the otlivv waltaha, 
but with small success. 

The Government are therefore of opinion that the orders for¬ 
bidding distillation by Urya (Hindis, should be strictly main¬ 
tain ed in force. From a revenue or social point of view, the 
so called illicit distillation is considered a matter of trifling 
importance, a inhaust be tolerated if licensees other than Dry* 
Suudia can not be ol "tamed. 

*#* 

Mu, W. Wiwos, the Director of Revenue Settlement and 
Agriculture, has addressed a letter to the Government of 
Madras, on the subject of fibre, and has* forwarded some samples 
prepared at she Saidapet farm ululer the direction of the 
Agricultural Reporter to Govern moot from the Manilla hemp- 
pbmtttin {l turn tetflilit), and from the common ptaiuUin tree 
{Mum pimtdtmca), And has suggested that they be scut to the 
Secretary of State for India for valuation Sa tho London market. 
Hu adds that he would have asked some of the local meicantile 
firms to have this done, had it not been that some lime ago 
lio wa* informed by one of thq leading linns in Madras, that 
samples scut for valuation were valueless unless they were 
of considerable bulk- wy, Lwo or three tons. As, however, the 
Govcrdmeftt Reporter could not conveniently supply a sample 


of this bulk, he thought a London broker would have no 
difficulty in appraising the value of fibre Of the same standard 
of fineness by the samples he now sent. 

A Ceylon contemporary hears that there is every prospect 
of a powerful association, to. be called the Keloui Valley Plan¬ 
ters’ Association, being started very shortly, to include not 
only estates actually in the valley, but also those in W'estorn 
Dolosbagie, if they will consent to join* which is very probable. 
A general meeting will be Called early in May at some con¬ 
venient spot, probably, the Vatiyantota Rest House, at which 
all interested in the movement should be present to inaugurate 
the movement which is already assured of success by the 
support of all the most influential men in the district. We 
earnestly trust that the efforts of those who are striving to 
launch the undertaking will be successful, and that the Asso¬ 
ciation may have a long career of prosperity before it, The 
present Association, too, squids in need of such help as the 
affiliation of another strong and powerful body will give it, 

We learn that Mr. P. Bosworth Smith baa been appointed 
by the Secretary of State, on the recoimnepdation of Professor 
Chandler Roberts, to the ,newly created post of Government 
Mineralogist in the Madras Presidency, The appointment will 
be for three years certain, on a salary of Rs. 500 per mensem, 
commencing from the date of arrival in India, with a travelling 
allowance of Rs. 250 per mensem, and a first class passage to 
Madras, bub not a return passage. Mr. Bosworth Smith arrived 
in Madras by the steamer Peshawur on the 20lh April, The 
duty of tho new official will be to create, in connection with tho 
Central Museum at Madras, a perfect index to the mineral 
wealth of the Presidency. ^The instructions issued to him are 
that he should, in the first place, go carefully through the collec¬ 
tion of minerals now in the Museum, and subsequently travel to 
Ootncamnnd to confer with Dr. Bidie and such other officers 
as the Government may instruct him to communicate with, 
prior to engaging in a mineritlogioal survey of the Presidency, 
on which it is proposed that he should be employed. 

A Contemporary, refering to the Presidency of Madras, 
says that it may be ,# benighted’' in some things, but the 
Southern Presidency frequently sets the other divisions of tho 
empire an axample in the direction of administrative activity, 
Madras has long had an Agricultural Department* which has 
done and in doing much good work In spite of occasional mis¬ 
takes, such as the importation of expensive and unnecessary 
seed drills, noticed in last year’s Madras Administration Report; 
it has aW an active Archaeological Branch ; and among other 
things, it in advanced in the important matter of village sani¬ 
tation. We noticed the other day a scheme which has originat¬ 
ed at Medras for distributing cheap medicines, especially qui¬ 
nine, amongst the poor population, and inducing the people to 
adopt the remedies placed at their disposal. Now, we notice 
(mother suggestion, which, if carried out, might not inconceiva¬ 
bly have even a wider effect towards reducing the fever mortal¬ 
ity—prevention being admittedly better than cure—than the 
utmost success to which the medical project could attain. The 
idea is that itinerant scavenging gauge of some half-dozen meu 
each, under a jemadar, should be formed to go from village to 
village and thoroughly cleanse them, removing accumulate' 
filth, digging pits in convenient places for the deposit of rub¬ 
bish, levelling the streets, digging side drains, &c. It Is calcu¬ 
lated thufc every, such gang would be able to give an annual 
cleansing to some 50 villages, and that twelve gangs, to cleanse 
000 villages a year, would cost about Rs. 7,500, or Its. 12 per 
village cleaned. Another suggestion is that village Moousiffs 
should be empowered to levy small fines in punishment for 
imisauces committed in cleaned vUtages, ^ 

' /. y 

Dr. Henry Thimbu, of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
PcrAdeuiya, wriunj af, follows to the <)*ylon Observer, on the 
subject of UoCft leaves from Ceylon (valued at I3i. per lb.) 

As it has Mu stated that She few sample* of coca hitherto sent 
from the East were of inferior quality* 2 bare lately sent home a 
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null quantity plck.d in the .garden, bar*, with tha yl*w of 
ascertaining the real value of the Oyloo teat 
A pound of fresh matura leave* was gathered i they were 'iried 
carefully to a ottrteut of iry air under a verandah, the process 
being finished off In the sun. This w*» l« the steadily dry wither 
of last February. The leave* lost half their weight in drying. 
When floiahed (in 10 or U days), the samples ww peeked In a tin 
boa and eeut by pOit to Mr, T. Christy, of Fenehurch-street, for 
report, fio hae kbwttjrsent the following information, which will 
be md with inters 4 !-« Foe will be pleased to hear that Mr* 
DM worth Howard ha* tested the coca leave*, and finds they contain 
22percent of pureeoeaie, which U ooneidered a very fair per¬ 
centage. At present the oooabio! Merok la idling here at 22*. fid. 
the gramme $ therefore, as a gramme of by^roohlorate of eooaiu i« 
produced from a lb, of leave*, this would wake the leaves worth in 
the market at the prevent time 13*., and leave a largo margin to 
the maker/ 1 

TbI* report seems to show satisfactorily that the leave* grown 
here yield a fair amount of alkaloid, and that prepared in dry 
weather without any special precautions, they will travel home in 
good condition. I, therefore, lose no time in making Mr. Christy’s 
Information public, 

* « 

• 

A ooHTlMif. Bmy ..y.:—Farnlaa ,&,nu to bo th, ord« ol tho 4ay. 
While the Governnwat and th* J»b«o are ooeperattog together to 
tide over th* oriel* In parta'of th* Beerbheom dUtriot, new* 
comet to »• from Bankooro th*t •' *erfoo« dUtre.t” ht. broken oi* 
to the Sooomnkl tbtona, to the Bonkoora dlrtrtot. We publleh 
the Utter of the Commie.loner 

•• With thi* offloe No. 46 d*ted 4fcU September 1884, Mr, Wil.on 
outwitted o report on threotened weroity In port, of Baukeora. 
The eooroity w*» at that timo rather apprehended then actually 
felt, end the Collector hod ot hie diipoeal auffloient fuode from 
varioue eourooe to moot all neoeiiltiea, and no aid wae *«ked from 
Government/ 1 % 


m 


•'From the annexed sketch map it will be seen that serious distress 
Is confined to a tract In the Sonamukhl thanna. Aid of au indirect 
kind is, however, required lu a tract stretching to Iada* and 
Koto l pore. 

•'The Collector's proposal* are judicious, aud I have already 
verbally signified my approval of them to him when at Bankoore. 
It will be seen that he estimates that it will be necessary to ex. 
pend R*. 12,000 on charitable relief. Of this he has already 
Rs, 4,000, and hope* to get Eh 1,000 more, so that an additional 
sutn of ft*, 7,000 i* wanted. I hope Government will be able to 
grant the whole, or a large portion, of thi* »um between thi* aud 

September next. , t . , 

<« Wo are bound to *ay that the Government ha» not given a 
generous response. The sum of sev*n thousand rupee* required 
by the local authorities has been granted, but in monthly instal¬ 
ments of one thousand rupees, probably in the hope (as evil- 
minded people may b* disposed to thiuk) that tbs whole of the 
amount may not be wanted. This Is scarcely generous of the Gov¬ 
ernment, especially after the absorption of tho Famine Insurance 
Fund/ 1 

#** , 


The testing of seeds for planting or sowing, to determine thoir 
germinating quality, is a matter of no little importance to th 
farmer or gardener. A writer in the North 8rtit*h AtfrmttV* 
i# gives a simple method of doing tins, which h* pronounces 
far superior to moist flannel or earth. He takes two flower-pot 
saucers, one smaller than the othor, say one 10 and the ot er 
inches in diameter, and lays his Seeds to he tested in the bottom 
of the smaller one, This may be divided off-by lines and 
several different kinds of seed placed in it at the sume time, 100 
seeds of each kind being placed in each division ; the larger 
saucer is half-filled with water and the smaller one, with a pane 
of glass over it, is placed m it. They should be kept m a warm * 
place where an even temperature is maintained. The water n\ 
the outer saucer wilt pwivtiate the loose porous material of the 
inner one, supplying all uecohaary moisture to tho seeds, while 
tho glass over the top will prevent evaporation, and maintain a 
moist warm atmosphere about the seeds. Th© number ul each 
100 which sprout indicates the percentage of seeds which can 
be depended upon to grow. As light is unfavorable to germiua- 
tion, it is well to paiut the glass, or cover it with paper. The 
condition of the seeds can be ascertained at any time: by simply 
lifting the glass, and no care is required beyond keeping the 
larger saucer supplied with water. 


A Contemporary, commenting upon the recent exhibition of 
ploughs at Ootacamund, says The fair amount of success 
that attended the exhibition of ploughs and tho ploughing 
matches held at Ootacaniuud some mouths back under, the aus¬ 
pices of th© popular Collector of the district, induced the 
authorities to notify that another exhibition aud a few matches 
would come off in April or May, It appears, however, that the 
notice issued for the information of the ryots and the badagas, 
did not meet with a favourable reception. Few if any of 
them applied to exhibit their ploughs and other agricultural 
implements, aud it has been decided to put off the show for a 
little time. It is to be, regretted that these occaakmAl *hows 
cannot be held in the district in accordance with tho arrange¬ 
ment* made by the revenue authorities. Wo have ample evi¬ 
dence in the reports issued by the Agricultural Department, 
that these exhibitions and ploughing matches have done some 
good, and that many of the bettor classes of ryots have begun to 
u»© cheap and improved descriptions of ploughs. The ploughing 
matches in tho Nilgiri district may, as time passes, induce the 
Badagas to push forward agricultural work and grow barley 
and other descriptions of cereals which were once available iu 
the district, but have now almost ceased to receive attention, 
aud consumers are consequently dependent upon importers for 
the article. A small exhibition of implements, especially at the 
time when the Government is on the hills, and when the whole 
official world is up“ in the clouds,” ma^bo ]toductive of good 
results, and induce the Badagas to make improvements in tho 
cultivation of the soil which, from all accounts, is gradually aud 
steadily deteriorating. 


Tee Conservator, Southern Division, recently submitted pro¬ 
posals with estimate for extending th© teak plantations at 
Nilawbur in the' Madras Presidency, by planting 100 acres an¬ 
nually for ion years. The plantation^ were to be treated as 
coppice with standards, the trees to be coppiced being teak, and 
the standards mahogany# planted 60 feet apart The total cost, 
of formation ami maintenance for 10 years per 100 acres ha« 
been estimated at He. 7,$00, or fta. 10,050 with interest at 4 pet 
cent to the end of the eleveuth year, when a first .return of 
Rs, 26,000 is anticipated. The produce of the plantation* is to 
be devoted to the supply of teak poles for which the demand is 
very large* but possible objections oh the part of (he lessor will 
be f«Hy by having sixty saplings per acre to mature into 
fr #st trees, tt appeared* however, to the Government to be 
doubtful whether seignorage will wot )«tve to be paid mutothe 
twin* of (lie le*i* JS* Board of Revenue will cali fs R eport 
ua th the ^lilch;payment of stump to 'to''»*V%#**, 

bus been hitiis^to refused, find as to the fiutoW 
calculations of jmyiiwiit being mad© to them. ■ f 

this iuitormatto; Ooyefttm^nt will bs iu a poMtfo# 

■ upoaGwmatter ''V ; ■': 


The following is the result of the last examination of students 
at the Royal College of Agriculture, Cirencester, It will be 
observed that the names of two Bengali students occur as having 
gained diplomas, while one of them is i honorably mentioned 
BirnoMA (Maximum marks, 2100 ; qualifying marks, 1400) — 
Cedi Georgs Freer Tbonger, Lords, Wood Hoed, Harhorae, Blrtuiug- 
ham, 1046 ; BhupAl Chandra Basu, Bengift Government scholar, 
1005 ; Charles Albert Curry, E-matho, Mulgrave Itcad, Hufctou, 
Hmrey, 1721 5 Atul Krishna Roy, Bengal Government scholar, 
U 10 ■ i Unriy Gilbert Ilonderwm, IhmkoUws Th* Paik, Cheltenham, 
1081 j Jus. Mitchell, Gibb, Very, Jotnaies, 1071* 

Duuik Gold M *»*».,r~C*sll George Fmr Thouger, 

. BonoLAHSHirs — (Opeu to th* whole college, Maximum mark*, 
2000 $ qualifying marks, 25t)0}—First scholarship, Alfred Dent* 
Faber, Barrow Lodge* North Devon,, 2874 i second scholarship, 
WtliUm Thnothy Wafi* Vinter’s Itoadi Maidstone, 4ent, 2810. 

’ qu tallowing.; deserve Uououiahla mm Ueu in order of merit— 
(qttaUfyiagjnftrks* 2W) .‘^Mnkorji, 2}^ ; Dickson, 2720 i M’Don- 
kid, 2672 ? \ Andrew*# 2660 $ M’Mitiitiss, 2606 ; , Chavssle 
2658 ; Oavrilfgten ^ W k, Davies, 2627 J„ Cave, 2020 ; Fsrkks, 
2000 $ JkUey and Dddiey* luquaUs, 2683; Scott# 2581; Tavwnor, 

2667 j I***?*, mH ■} 2517. , 
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The Principal alter ward* pointed out that Mr. M’Donald had 
g*feed the diploma of the Highland and Agricultural Society* 
Referring then to the sessional work by the different professors, 
Mr. M’Ctolleo pdd a very high compliment todur countryman, 
Professor Wallace, who had been a moat successful and popular 
teacher In the college. 

• # 

* 

Wi hare race!red a copy of the correspondence regarding a 
trial made of Indian wheat in South Australia, the Royal Agri* 
Horticultural Society of which place w«e supplied with a 
■ample through the agency of Mr. H. J. Scott, who re* 
presented South Australia at the Calcutta Exhibition. The 
Secretary of the Society has now reported to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India the results of the sowings made, which bring 
to light some important facts. The yield per acre is stated to 
hare been 24 bushels, or nearly IS maunde. This is rather 
an exceptional yield, when compared with that of American 
and Xudian wheat generally. The yield per acre of the former 
in its native soil has been estimated at an average of 19 bushels, 
while that of Indian wheats, when grown on lauds of average 
good quality, manured and irrigated, in the N.»W. Provinces, 
where the yield per acre is highest, was found to be at the 
rate of 22 bushels to the acre. The importance of the results 
obtained in the South. Australian experiment will be better 
understood from the fact, as stated by Profeasor Cuetance, who 
thade the experiment, that “ the wheat was sown broad-cast 
On about one rood of poor unniamired ground The italics are 
ours, as we wish to draw particular attention to this point, 
which is of considerable importance. 

* * 

• 

If on “poor unmanured” soil the Indian wheat yields at the rate 
of 24 bushels per acre, which exceeds the yield of wheats grown 
in America and India on good, manured soil, how much greater 
must its yield per acre be when sown on soil of good quality ? 
The inference we draw from this experiment of our Indian 
wheat in South Australia ia, that the conditions for its growth 
and productiveness are far more favourable there than they are 
either in India or America. Professor Costarica adds in his 
letter reporting the result of his experiment, that lie'intends 
making further sowings of this wheat on good soil, with the 
object of procuring seed for distribution next season. The re¬ 
salt of this experiment will be looked forward to with much 
interest, as Indian wheats are attracting a great deal of atten¬ 
tion just now. 

V 

Wjs have received from tlie Bengal Secretariat oopy of a oorret- 
poodettce which hee passed between the local Government and the 
Commissioner of the Bnrdwan Division on the subject of the 
distress In Banknote. So far as the 4th September 1884, Mr. 
Wilson, the theL Officiating Commissioner, had submitted a report 
to the Geverumeut of Bengal ou the threatened scarcity in that 
dlsferiot, The Collector, however, had at hia disposal certain funds 
derived from various sources to meet impending necessities, and 
Government aid was not asked. Slnoe then assistance was given 
principally in the shape of grants from the Road Cess for village 
wade, which gave work to those hi the distressed tracts, People 
who were too weak to work were supported by charitable relief, 
In February leaf Mr. Beamee held an interview with Mr. Tayier 
to oouoert measures necessary for the future. In accordance with 
the instructions given by the Commissioner, the Collector Insti¬ 
tuted enquiries and embodied their result In a letter fro him, dated 
the 24 th of the vamcLmonth, The information contained in It being 
Insufficient, a second letter wee called for, in whtoh the Collector 
stetce “ that the number of persons requiring gratuitous relief in 
the jurisdiction of the SonamukM and the Gangs jalgbat) fchannahs 
Is 1,275 • of thti number 278 are children, 689 men, and 808 
women, Mott of the men and more than half of the women ere 
Incapable of physical labour by reason either of old age or disease, 
the test of the women being gurdt-nwhee** The cost of feeding 
this number, allowing two pice per diem for each adult, wheth«r 
roate or female, and one pice for eaoh chlld, would be about 
Re. 2,000 per month/'ae the next,rice crop will not make Its ap- 
pinirauee in the maiket tilt the end of September, a sum of Rs. 
12,000 will be required between April and September. The 
Collector hat In hand R-. 4 OOQ raised by private subscriptions, aud 
he expects | further sum of R«, 1,000 from the same touroe. The 
Government have therefore been asjted to contribute the balance, 
ft* 7,000. The Magistrate proposes to send for paddy from MSdni- 


aU x aagc ttB w aeB asraracssssasas 

pore wfaire it U cheap. This will Act only give relief to a large 
number of oartmen who are without work, but the women who are 
prevented from appearing tu public might be Induced to hush the 
paddy At their bouses, at the usual rate of two seers of rice for 
every 20 seer* husked, and that be roUovsd of the necessity of 
looking to charity for support. The Collector recommends that 
the iloe he distributed raw, at It will ultimately effect a saving of 
Rs . 000 a month, and no useful purpose would bet erred by Issuing 
it cooked. These proposals of Mr, Taylor were accepted by Mr, 
Beamett and recommended to the favourable consideration of Gbv- 
eminent. The Lieutenant-Governor, while approving of the sug¬ 
gestion, thinks It best not to giant the entire sum of R*. 7,000 at 
once, “ but he will pUtp a sum of Rs. 1,000 each month at the 
Oollector’s disposal lor that purpose, Should, however, a larger 
share of the Re, 1,000 be wanted in any month, this requisite 
amount will be granted on, due representation being made to Go- 
| verument.” 

# # 

» 

A aooj> deal has lately been written on the subject of tea 
fermentation, upon which there is much diversity of opinion. 
The following letter addressed (by an expert evidently) to the 
Ceylon Observer, throws some valuable light on tbs subject 

There Inn been much disputation upon whether ** oxidisation” 
should not be substituted for the term we usually use as ** fermenta¬ 
tion” in the manufacture of tea, louder any circumstance* I should 
£ay that fermeuts would be discovered as present lu this process, 
and it Is furthermore undoubtedly the first stago towards decay, 
unless we may consider decay as beginning with the wither. 
There is a great deal in the term M decay,” and this Appears to be 
more implied by the expression “ ferment ” than by^xidissttou, 
although some are very mueh luolioed to believe the ohauge iu our 
tea is a* much owing to the former as tho letter. Whenever mere 
water, eayiug nothing of decomposing compounds, such as tea after 
roiling, has first been boiled io destroy autmil and vegetable life, 
and then exposed to the normal ymoephere/t has always succeeded 
In filling it in a very short time With life, and, as far as I have 
studied the subject, this is even the cave with tobaooo water, a very 
certain destroyer of iticecb, and 1 may say all vegetable matter. 

Inorganic compounds never of themselves ferment as far as the 
correct meaning of th*t word applies. Chemical change may take 
place, heat may be produced, and oxygen very frequently oorncs 
into active play. With organic compounds oxidisation of course 
takes place, but this most probably iu conjunction with ferments. 

I should think the germs of fermentation are usually first contract, 
ed during the wither aud develop tliemiflves after the roll Fer¬ 
mentation and decay of course mean the absorption of a deal of 
oxygen from tho air, and is very much affected by the slight 
addition of water. Excessively fermented tea becomes sour, indicat¬ 
ing I suppose the change of some of the sugar, starch, or tanuin into 
active acid. The production of acetic acid has,, however, recently 
been called oxidization and nob fermentation. 

Fermentation correctly. I conclude, means the presence of 
another influence acting upon the tea, or whatever tbs sub¬ 
stance be, as yeast upon beer, or gluten upon sugar. In organic 
properties, however, it must be very difficult to determine how far 
the germs of the atmosphere act upon our deooinpoatug tea, consist¬ 
ing as it does of all the necessary elements to produce fsrmtntatibtt 
quite as much as oxidization, both gluten and sugar being 
present. 

It would be very interesting if some out who can treat the 
subject more fully would take it ap, for it'is many years since I 
studied these subjects. 

A raw weeks back we noticed the new steam tea rollers 
recently brought out by Mr. Jackson to Ceylon, The following 
letter, addressed to the Cyton Timet by a correspondent, gives 
the result obtained from experiments made with Sirocco and 
Jackson’s hand-roller, which may prove interesting to many 
of our readers J— 

I noted in your issue of the 28th ultimo a letter from Mr, C. A. 
Hay, of Block kater, HawatsplWya, ou tefrPdrying by siroccos. I 
note he got 30|Uh unde tea pay hour from Ho. 710 old-style 
sirocco, with charge of &ib„ fermented leaf per tray. X hav? just 
mads a careful experiment with mla% Ho, 587, old style, with a 
charge of Tib, femsntodloaf sud s mean temperature of 288*, I 
got 34 lb, made tea per houy ( 1 find that I get more per hour with a 
7 ib. charge of femphted leaf per tray than 01b. or more) I never 
turn toy tea, only level teg, at the third tray it drawn nut before 
placing in fourth sipe, <• 
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I pramlsedyoa the results oflfesirs. Imkm% M ten roller 
mod* by Messrs. Mb Wslker & €4, May, i* forairy ia*t 

TMsrailsrboitRa 474 nett. I# 14 fitted with pulley*, circular 
«w Wttom bats of bps, also 4 on eooh elds under bos# eliding 
pW* Stable, which decidedly makes fighter# •• I found 
by trying Haft fimt by mistake wirimuMbeiSilley*. 8b*et I bare 
had the uwhlne I took off Hip hopper fixed on top of bo* and 
deepened the bo*6\ Hi prigls®! else of boxwheu received 
WM 141* Wgb, 16|" wide eachway; lu or e es* ffCpresent fine 
of bar 80|* X64*. (Tbo measurement given Is outride; the 
oorreot for intide i* 19J* by 151*) The bo* u first raastved roll- 
ed about '601b. Withered leaf ; »owH trill roU 96 lb. vis., expert 
meat on 3rd April lM :-4«fc roll 85lb. withered leafiu 1 boar ; 
2*d, 731b. wjtheredleaf in t hoar; or 1611b. to two ratio to 2 hoar* 
ot 2291b. green leiri- In 2 home, Thl* wm roilod by 4 ooolloo. 
looolie tending i total 5* On 13th* March, It rolled 566 lb, green 
leaf in 5 roll* with 6 coolie* ; on 2nd April 4131b. green leaf in foar 
ratio with fire coelieo ; that la, 4 coolies rolling, A ooolie tending 
leaf. When the quantity of leaf required over two rails, one or 
two coolies extra are taken on to spell the other. 

I feel sore when this moohlne io connected to water power It will 
roll la holf-an-hoor or three-quarter* of an^honr the earn* quantity 
Of leaf better, than with hand power in one hoar. I would note that 
the leaf even with the large quantity of 85 lb. wa* very well rolled 
—quit* a* well a* done by the Universal, from which ao far 1 have 
only been able to get from 50 to 60 lb. of leaf well rolled. • 

1 have deepened the box Of the Universal d\ but a* yet have not 
been able to oee how It aote, ft* I have not water sufficient at 
present to werk it. When I deepened the box of the hand-roller 
I increased the weight* by 71b. eooh tide, or 161b. 

I will lot you know how the Universal roller work* with the 
Snoreaee In etee of box a* aeon a* 1 have water sufficient to work 
it—»treami are lower this year than ever X have known them 
before. 

I have made Jackson** aifterpjo everything. Never use a hand 
sieve. I haye additional sievee to fit In on top, deok on deck, in 
(act a foar decker. It doe* Uh work very well Indeed : take* both: 
dust and flit tea out etc., etc. What will Jackson say t 
Theherton work of Sirocco No. 837 In one hoar from 10 30 to 


11*30 

Time of trays 

No. of Time of trays 

gl fbuMrln. 

H * 

put iu 
Slrocoo. 

trays. 

dried. 

10 30 

1 

10 45 

270 Eooh tray hAd 71b’ 

10 30 

2 Hr 

1050 

of fermented leaf. 

10 31 

3 

10 55 

,§ Temp, of Slrocoo did 

10-31 

4 

11- 

not exceed 3Q0. Sirocco 
® fired for the boar 341b 

10-47 

5 

H-5 

1051 

6 

11 10 

800 dried tea. 

10 54 

7 

1M5 

£* 

10-58 

8 

11-20 

& 

1104 

9 

1125 

N 

11-03 

10 

1123 

11*13 

11 

11-30 

280 


77 lb. fermented leaf made 34lb. tea in an hoar. 


Note —Xn a trial I bad on the 2nd, X got 881b. fermented leaf 
done |a the hear, bat the 771b. in thlo trial woo more carefully ' 

do»«- 

REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, FOR 1884. 

Wm are indebted to the oocurteoy of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, the Hon’ble G. B« Loriugpfor a copy of thin very 
interesting report It io divided Into seven parte, consisting of 
separate reporta by the Chemist, the Botanist, the Chief Of the 
Forestry Biireaii, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, the 
Entomologist and the Statistician; and the entire working of the 
department is summed up m a report by the Commissioner him* 

■ seif. 

We thus find that the Bureau of Animal Industry was only j 
established In May 1834 Its sphere of duties embraces awide j 
range, and comprises (1) investigations in regard to the extent, i 
nature, and means of combating outbreaks of communicable 
diseases among domesticated anituaU of the country. (2) Scieatific 
investigations in regard to the nature and oa$o* of contagious 
diseases among animals, coupled with microscopic investigation 
or America*! perk to prove the existence of triehinousfcfec* 
rion. <3) Development and needed the various branches of 
the livestock industry. 5 (0’ The practical direction the 
guaranteed system, which now forms one of the jdatim W'tiris 
bureau. In fact, to urn the wOrds ef the Commisslouer, ** the 


labour of this bureau has been directed to prevent and control 
communicable diseases among animals la Ukis country, to prevent 
the importation of such plagues from abroad, and to collect 
such information as Is valuable to the stock grower, and ncoes* 
eary to the profitable development and conduct of our animal 
industries, and to enable us to secure free entrance for our ani¬ 
mal products into the markets of the world/ 1 

The Bureau of Statistics Is a very important one indeed. 
The extent of its labours may be gathered from the fact that, 
in addition to the special agent in Lmdon who reports upon* 
the trade and industry of Europe, there are tm thoumwl cor* 
respondents in this department in the country,- who furnish 
the materials for the statistical estimates of the bureau, which 
bos been active daring the year in the work of collecting the 
official statistics of State departments, boards of agriculture and 
commercial organisations, exploring the domain of fset in all 
departments of agricultural effort and experiment, and railroad 
transportations. 

The work in the Bureau of Botany has, it is said ? been “ pro* 
secuted with vigour." Much useful work in the way of dis¬ 
tributing plants, seeds, fruits, grasses, &c., and answering en¬ 
quiries from correspondents, has been done. This is a branch 
which, In its separate report, abounds in some very interesting 
information, but being very technical, we shall at a future time 
consider separately. 

The Bureau of Chemistry forms an important feature in tkp 
report. Ithad under investigation the following Work—(1) study 
of American cereals, with reference to the composition of the 
grains, their relation to mofrfkre, variation in size, &C., 
as influenced by environments, (2) Study of the “Roller 
Milling Process" for the manufacture of flour—the results 
comprising both a physical and chemical examination, 
which are considered of great interest. (3) Baking experi¬ 
ments with flours of different grades from all parts of the 
country. (4) The examination of American dairy pro¬ 
ducts j some of the results are to be found in the 
report of the Chemist, which will be noticed in future arti¬ 
cles. (5) Extended investigation of* maple sugars and maple 
syrups, which tends to show the presence of numerous spuri¬ 
ous adulterations to be found in the market. (6) An inves¬ 
tigation of soils, with a view to their exhibition at the New 
Orleans Worlds Cotlou and Industrial Expositor (7) A study of 
the sugar industry of the country, including experiments and 
practical work with Sorghum, and an examination of the states 
of the beet sugar industry on the Pacific coast. The labours of 
this bureau are fraught with interest, aud we purpose, at a fu¬ 
ture date, to write more fully on this point. 

The Bureau of Entomology has coutiuuedrin its various lines 
of usefulness. Important discoveries lffiye been made as to the 
insect destruction of forest trees, as well as cereals, and frnit 
trees. An important feature in this bureau is that while 
preserving the scientific nature of its researches, it has sought 
to bring the results of its labours within the comprehension of 
, average readers, by eliminating from its reports such technical 
I descriptions as would not be appreciated by the mass of intelli- 
[ gent farmers. This is a point upou wbi ch we lay much stress, 

| as it is too 6ften lost sight of in the no doubt creditable endea- 
| vouv to produce strictly technical and scientific reports. This is 
a weakness most observable in the reports received by the Go* 
vernment of India from its provincial; administrators. This 
bureau has had under consideration the subject of the 
phylloxera, the promotion of silk culture in rim United Stales, 
and the distribution of literature, si Ik* worm eggs, and mulberry 
trees to all such as may apply for them, , , 

The investigation* of the Forestry Bureau bring to light * 
some alarming features of this industry in the Northern States* 
Much was done in the way of eliciting replies to circulars 
[ regarding part* of the country deficient in natural growth of 
j trees. Instruction* Were printed and distributed in the best 
i plan of planting, to Avoid the mistakes and consequent losses 
which so often disconrage the planter. The agents of the 
[bureau hav* made personal observations in regard to the 
f growth aud praservatlo of forest* Their labours in this 
direction hhyb been attend «rith mors or less success. But 
official rations Showed a steady diminution of forest ares. 
The great pine forest* of the north-west are said to be depleted 
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to an alarming extent* bdt efforts were being m**Ae to guard 
end protect them. 

We have gone carefully over this report, and hare seldom 
perused a Government production of more interest. : While 
maintaining its official stamp, it is fall of instruction, and his 
repaid a perusal of the varied and interesting information It 
contains. It is thoroughly practical In all its parts, and there 
is an air of muteriy handling in all of its departments, with - 
, out superfluity. We would invite the attention of the Govern* 
cpnent of India to this volume, and would suggest that a report 
on the lines adopted by the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, might with much advantage be brought oat in 
India. If the several departments of the Imperial and Provin¬ 
cial Governments would embody the vast information they 
obtain annually from their district officials^ into a handy and 
popular form such as that we have before us in the report of 
the Washington Department of Agriculture, it would, we think, 
go a great way in bringing the mass of valuable information 
within easy reach of all classes, and thus give an impetus to the 
etudy of important subjects in domestic and political economy. 

We propose extracting and giving to our readers from time 
to time selections from the report of such matters as we think 
will be of interest. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF BENGAL 


(Continued from lati week.) 

Ik respect to the larger subject of Agricultural Improvement * t 
it is not considered possible or expedient to lay down any 
exact rules; the Director's official duties in this respect briug, 
for some time to come, limited to observation and experiment. 
Some of the subjects to which his attention may be usefully 
devoted are enumerated in the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter of 
June last; but as the department at present exists on the 
basis of a provisional sanction, it is considered better to trust 
in this branch of the subject, to useful action in concert with 
established Societies (such as the Agri-Horticultural and 
Zoological) interested ip the matter j and to the employment 
of the Cirencester graduates who are at the disposal of Govern* 
■sent, rather than that the Director should rely solely on his 
individual exertions. In this view, arrangements have been 
entered into with the Agri-Horticultural Society, by an increase 
in the Government subsidy, by which its active co-operation in 
aid of the Agricultural Department has been secured. 

Among tbe miscellaneous matters that are to engage the 
attention of the Director, is the important one of the preven¬ 
tion and cure of diseases among cattle ; for nothing tends more 
to stability and progress in agricultural operations than the 
preservation andi improvement of cattle, upon whose labour 
agriculture in India so largely depends. Therefore fodder for 
cattle and fuel for the people will take up a large share of the 
Director’s attention. To extend the usefulness of the Indian 
and Economic Museums, in communication with the Govern ¬ 
ment Of India, will fall within the province of the Director of 
Agriculture, who will also be ruefully employed in connection 
with exhibitions in India and in foreign countries, where it is 
of the utmost importance thAt the great natural and industrial 
resources of Bengal should be fully represented. 

With regard to the employment of those graduates of the 
Cirencestor lgstitote jvho have returned to India, it is proposed 
to utilise their services in such a way as suggssti Itself to be 
the most Thus agricultural enquiries are for one year 

to form %bM midttobjsct of the hr attention, their other duties 
Mg regulated accordingly. They are to mike themselves 
tooroughly a^uainted with the native systems of agriculture 
In seleCted M^tks, where it may be found possible to intro¬ 
duce improvements. While engaged in this work, these officers 
are requested to secure the active assistance of members of the 
native community interested in agriculture. In this connec¬ 
tion tits Lieutenant-Governor lays much stress on the co¬ 
operation of officers of the Opium Department in Btimr* ss 
they are engaged in duties which bring them into intimate 
relations with the agricultural population. For this purpoae, 
the Board *of Revenue will issue the necessary instructions. 
Committees of European and native gentlemen are to he 
formed, whe might interest themselves in getting up loeal 


exhibitions with the advice of the Director. The 
Governor will be prepared to make reatonabie contributions 
towards the expenses of such exhibitions from Provincial 
Funds. 

With reference tfl^grioultural experiments, It If pointed but 
that officers desirous' of testing the merits of agricultural im¬ 
plements, should make tits trials on, the ryot’s own 
grounds as far as possible. This is a move in the right direc¬ 
tion; as the cultivator i» more likely to adopt the hew 
method under these circumstances, and morepraotical good 
may be expected from each experiments, “ than/’ as Sir River* 
Thompson correctly remarks, “if the experiment had been tried 
on a model farm, and the remit* recorded in blue books.” It 
is further stated, in regard to this important point, that the 
people will not be induced to try experiments in this way 
unless Government are prepared to make good any losses they 
may sustain by foUowiug its advice* To this sod, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor will be prepared to make, in a moderate way to 
begin with, an allotment of funds to meet such contingencies. 

With the foregoing general directions, the charge of this 
important department has been placed in the hands of Mr. M* 
Finucane, who is an officer of mach experience in this particular 
department He 4m for his assistants three able officers, vi*. t 
Mr. D. B. Allen, G S.» Mr., Amblca Churn Sen, C. &, and Mr. 
Ssihawut Hessen, Deputy Magistrate and Collector. Messrs* 
Allen and Sakhawut Hossen will be employed in Behar, and Mr. 
A. C. Sen in Bengal (possibly Burdwan). In regard to dgvi- 
eultural fleioaroh, the Director will be under the control of the 
Board of Revenue ; while in reference to Agricultural Improve* 
ment*, he will be under the orders of the Revenue Department 
of the Secretariat. But he is at liberty to communicate direct, 
on all subjects, with loeal officers and heads of Depart-ments. 
Such, in brief, is the programme 4aid down at present for the 
Director of Agriculture. We have no comments to make upon 
this measure, beyond this, that it has been a matter of surprise 
to us that the moet important agricultural Presidency of the 
Empire should have been so long without such a department. 
The choice of the Lieutenant-Governor in the selection of a 
Director has happily fallen upon a gentleman who may be 
expected to grapple thoroughly with the vast field of enquiry 
opened out before bam. We shall therefore await with interest 
Mr. FinucoWs first report of his labours in the Agricultural 
Department of Bengal. 


AEROLITES. 


Tux attention of the Government of India haring been re¬ 
cently invited by the Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India to the subject of reports of falls of aerolites, Looa 
Governments and Administrations were consulted ss to the 
expediency of reviviug the existing orders in those Provinces in 
which they had to some extent fallen into desuetude, and of 
extending them to other provinces. The replies received be- * 
ing favourable to the proposal made by the Superintendent, 
tbe Government of India directed that the orders issued in I860 
on this subject should be considered of g snore! application. CoL 
Oldham, the then Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India, submitted a proposal for the approval of bis Excellency 
in Council, that instructions might be given to the Local Gov¬ 
ernments, Ac, that all falls of aerolites, together with the pa¬ 
pers relating to them, should, in the first instance;, be forward¬ 
ed to the Govsmment Geologioal Museum, Calcutta, and that 
at the same time orders should be given to the ! Director eg 
the Museum that specimens of Ml such falls should be for¬ 
warded without delay to the British Museum, with all parti¬ 
culars as to the date, 6c., of the fall In fact, that this 
Museum should be made the medium of transqtission Of such 
specimens to the British Museum, with which we ars in eon- 
slant communiastiott, and with which ws hasp established a . 
system of mutual achange. pf *• adoptions this plan, 
tiie “Indian Museum” would not be deprivedef tWrepay 
opportunities of adding, to Its valuable ootieotioas of futile* 
aereUtiss, while the British Museum would be more certain of 
receiving good gpsrimttps of jgtt* that oom to Cakwtt*. Tie: 
following note on the fbsemtien and Collection of AtroUtis* 
wlikh contains the insbuetions referred to above, was drawn up 
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under the direction of the Trustees ofthe British 
in isl and simulated by Government to 1866 
there are two varieties of aerolites, or meteorites that have* 
heed eeen to fall from apace* The one consists of stony i mmm t 
of ten containing particle a of Iron ; and pf these many lave 
heed observed in their fall; the other variety is composed, for 
Che most part, of iron. The actual tall of iron aerolites has 
been but rarely witnessed, though many maase* of metallic 
irouiiave been found on the earth's surface, of the toeteorio 
origin of which there can be no dodbt. 

It is a matter of great interest and of importance to science 
that as many an possible of these bodies should be collected 
tor comparison, and that all the circumstances accompanying 
their fait be carefully recorded j aUd pereoos who, in the event 
of a “-fire ball ” being seen, or of a mass having fallen in their 
neighbourhood, will carefully collect facts regarding them may 
malm a very valuable coutribu tion to the science* . 

JTor this purpose, inquiries should be instituted at once into 
the riroumatonoee accompanying the fall of any meteoric mass, 
and into the state of any such mam, when it has fallen ; ami 
as regards any meteoric appearauoe in the sky, it will be found 
advisable, after noting carefully the point in the heavens at 
which the meteor made its appearance, to give, as accurately 
m possible the direction of its track and the point at which it 
disappeared. 

Where it is possible this track should be deliueated on a 
diagram* 

The points to which especial attention is invited are enumer¬ 
ated in the following two series of inquiries 
The first series relates to meteoric phenomena in the heavens, 
and their association with the fall of aerolitio matter to the 
earth. 

1, Note the exact poeit&n of the observer, according to 
latitude and longitude. 

X. Give the hour, day of month, and year. 

3 , Give the apparent rise of the luminous ball, as compared 
with the full moon. 

4. Its shape; whether round, pear-shaped, or otherwise'; 
and, if elongated, in what direction. 

fi. It is particularly important to note the place where the 
meteor is first seen like a star, and from which, as it moves, 
it may appear to be increasing in aize. 

6. State the duration of the phenomena; and 

7, Whether the ball again dwindles away to the semblance 
of a star, and then disappears, or whether it retains to the last 
ito full size, or then, as is often the case, divides into several 
balls or stars* 

8, Give the colours. 

9. Beoord any facts that can be gathered concerning deto¬ 
nations or noises accompanying the other phenomena, 

IQ. Endeavour to collect statements relating to the actual 
toll to the earth of any solid bodies* 

U. Do they consist of stone, or iron, and is there anything 
peculiar in their structure \ 

18. Was the body red-hot, or warm, or did it exhibit evi¬ 
dence of haviog been warm outride and cold within—as, for 
instance, by bring hot at first and intensely cold afterwards ! 

13. It is desirable, further, to notice the depth to which, 
and the direction in which, the aerolfte has penetrated the 
earth: ajtoto state the nature of the soil, the effect produced 
#» it tor the aerolitio mass^ and the position in which the aerolite 
was found to be laying in the ground. 

The second series of inquiries has for its object the acquisi¬ 
tion of a mere precise knowledge regarding the aerolites them- 
Crivea* for tlds, it is important to preserve, and to ooUeot, for 
the purpose of apriystoaud of sdentiffc comparison, a* many of 
these bodies as; pteriW* tjtod'.tt* following suggestions are 
etferw fa the h^mM jwooiotfagtiue object: ■ 

L Endeavour to get the metoendito* $» soon as posriblt 
after their fall, to prevent them from bring, injured, foactrifod, 


nature of the substance or substances^xhibited by the fracture; 
and especially be careful to.describe the form of the aerobic 
mass, whether angular or rounded, whether prismatic, or other, 
wise exhibiting an approximation to any geometrical figure; 
Alio state whether its surface be smooth, or marked by any 
peculiar kind of roughness, or pitted with hollows. 

4* Catalogues of the meteorites in the local museums are 
very desirable, with statements of their Wrights, and also the 
time of, and other facts accompanying, their fall, aa detailed 
above* * 

6. From masses of iron or stone still lying on the earth, and 
too large to be brought away," detach specimens of good rise, 
say from 80 lb. to 50 lb* weight, and collect aU obtainable in,* 
formation, with detailed descriptions, drawings, measurements, 
historical accounts, Ac. 

6, Iron meteorites should always bo cut with a steel saw 
and emery. 

The collection of aerolites in the Mineral Department of the 
British Museum is now, as regards the mass and size of the 
specimens the finest in the world, and any person who may be 
in a position to contribute additional specimens is requested 
to accompany them with an attestation as to the weight of the 
specimen, and facts regarding it such as the senders may be in 
a position to state ou their own authority, or as may have come 
to them ott authority which they have reason to accept aa 
reliable. 


Miscellaneous Items , 


Duaiftft the month of Meroh 624,271 cwts. of wheat, valued at 
Bs. 25*14,488, were shipped from porta to Stodi 

We hear that " foot-and-mouth ” disease hit made its appesrenet 
among the pack* bullocks recently purchased by the Commissariat 
Department* 

About 90,000 pilgrims paid the mala tec of one anna at Hurdwar 
this year. The total number who visited the place is put down at 
120,000 persons* ^ 

Dorns a the thunderstorm on Friday morning last, week the house 
No* 17, Cemaostreet, wee distinotiy struok by lightning. Fortu¬ 
nately no casualty took, place* 


... * tf art e&tta, try. to procure f^^ 

3* Shouldjpersoua or Museums not be willing to pifctfe with 
thorn for the British Museum, then procure drawfap,photo- 
graphs, models, or easts ; aaoompanied by an accurate descrip¬ 
tion of tbrir odour* the nxterunl lustre, and, If broken, the 


A oo&RBsroKBiMiV Informs us that the number of _ 

rtv*r*e& on 11 revision,” which go up from the Lucknow Court of 
Bequests, is abnormally high aow-a-days, 

Donum the storm and heavy rain of Friday last at Serampors^ 
at the house of Baboo Poran Cbunder afcgheft Mooktiar, a cow, 
was struok dead by lightotog t and a man slightly wounded* 

It is rumoured thnt the Forest Account* Branch to the Comp¬ 
troller-General** Office will be abolished, in oonsequenoe of the lata 
notification of reductions in the several-departments under Qovtra- 
ment, 

Tbi Annual Horse and Dog Show, with whlefe the Lancere 
associate thsmselves espeoially, ootnee off on Thursday and Friday 
near the l7th Lancers Horse Line*. The programme Is a very 
“ fetching” one indeed. 

A mmmmmmw writes that he hears from a rrifabla source 
Still she members of the Executive Council. and She Secretaries 
and other officials to the Government of India, will return to the 
Metr^olts this yeer, at the ead of August next, » 

W* hear that Mr, Deanna, head of the Agrtonlonltural Depart¬ 
ment, was robbsd a few days ago at Lanowli where his offiee is at 
present stationed. A vatoaWb wntehsad chain and some othse 
ornaments wove stolen from hie tent, The polios are Inquiring told 
the ntfiif* 

Iwni *MH to b* floeklm iato Uk* town M*kiof ntW to 
MU tort, to OktoJItoitoWr, huta liiwj ywta •* «>• *»£««$•. 
In Mtoktonm B*W»-»tr*«t, ho»dr»d*o< pcocmhoiM* ■Wlj’jor 
Q b tol nlBg toUrf in th* #!*»#** H Jb|* *««*»■ 

■ bn, « ibw, h«v h M Oowwr Mi KikjH 

Tm adb* Motto*, WU*h «bto oalftMlr • dwrt •**.*♦* W 
Mtot motoM forwo* »l*Uw tkawtn MMmdr tOm »**« « ■< 
toMWMfltoantlMNbrMBgiMl. AtadiMk-wt to fluliag 
tetonrt* ttbMMWk . 
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; W* hear th»t Mr. H* L. f• Fowler, a graduate of Ike University 
•f Oxford tad a »o0 of Mr* J. T, Fowler, Inspector of ficheols, 
Ffestdency Division, hi* beer appointed Hood Motor of tho 
Government Madrisse i Attm, which institution ha* boa robed 
to the standard of a High School, 

Mb. Andebsok, Veterinary Surgeon, Assistant Superintendent, 
Horse-Breeding Operations, Punjab, hw obtained sixty days* 
privilege leave. Hi* duties will be conducted during hie absenoe 
Jgr Mr. B. L, Grover, Superinteudsnfc of Horss-Breeding la the 
Horth-Wtet Province* end ilajpeoteno. 

* Wa hear that seme philanthropists la the city are organising 
* committee for the relief of thoee persons who have been made 
homeless by the scarcity in Hardman, Beerbhoom, and Bancoorah, 
They propose to help the distressed adequately, and will visit 
•Very home in succession with a sobeoriptloa list la hand, 

Thb week before last a fire broke out in the village of'Paroviea, 
fchanaa Avosgram, district Burdwan. Nearly half Of the village was 
Aural down and many poor people of the place have become house- 
less.*—By a reneot fire, 446 thatohed and orick-built house* were 
destroyed In Mooktegaehc, but fortunately no lives were lost. 

A OONTSMPORart hears that M obunt Kugnatb Das of Jsintpore 
hat signified hie intention to present the town of Mozufferpore with 
It firfe-eqgfae. The in habitants have every reason to be thankful 
fbr the generosity of the donor, considering their recent heavy 
losses through fires. We hope the noble example will be largely 
followed* 

Thu total number of dogs killed within the Civil and Military 
gtatlon of Bangalore during the month of April last was 120, at a 
ooetot Es* 35 6. which was defrayed by the Station Municipality. 
The total number of cobras killed within the past mouth was 
33, Tli* destruction of these reptiles cost the Municipality of the 
QlvU and Military Station Us. 12-12 0. 

Vmwows to Csehmere will be glad to legirn that the Maharaja 
has had rest-houses erected at all the stages between Bhimbar and 
Brlnugger, and a supply of mules and coolies are kept at each staire. 
The enterprising Khaasama of “the Gnjrst Dak Bungalow has also 
established a hill cart service between GnjratSud Bhimbar, en route 
to Cashmere. The fare is Es. 11 per seat. I 

Drinking water has become so scarce that people in the Bangs* I 
lore Cautoment can only obtain a smalt supply of it daily, as people 
at home and other plaoes obtain soup, by tickets. The Sboolay 
bank ie completely dry, with the exception of a small puddle 
Which the natives render thoroughly unfit for use by wading into 
It for the purpose of oatohlug fish. This oould easily be prevented 
by placing somebody there on guard* 

W* still oontaiuto receive unfavourable accounts regarding the 
prevalence of cholera in the Freeideaoy districts. In the sub-division 
gf Beod-boodh, the disease continues to commit fearful ravages. 
The local Moonsiff has applied to the higher authorities for an 
order, either to close his court for a fortnight, or to remove it to 
Mankoor. Want of pure drinking water is much felt by the people* 
All the tanks and wells are dr ying up . 

Omm to the large quantity of cattle bought up by the Com¬ 
missariat Department for transmission to Quetta, the price of this 
ortiole of diet in the local market has risen two fold, while tho 
MuaUty line deteriorated j& an equal degree. It Is thought that 
If the present demand 1 ^Continue* much longer, the Indian sub¬ 
stitute for the Boast Beef of Old England ie likely to become as pro* 
•lone as the gammon of bacon hung up in Irish households for 
•how. _ 

Tan 24th of April was a day which will be long remembered in 
Viclanagram. The heat from 10 a.m. to 4 r.u. was intense and 
altogether unbearable, after which there was a terrific sandstorm 
svbich lasted for about an hour, pouring in columns of dust every¬ 
where. When the storm had somewhat abated, it was followed 
by a smart shower of hailstones, eaoh about the else of a sparrow’a 
•go. Thatohed buildings and trees suffered considerably, particu¬ 
larly mango topes, some of thorn being literally stripped of all their 
fruit, _ 

A nag broke out laftly at the Manockjee Petit Mill at Tardeo ta 
the stores department, where a quantity of unpreseed cotton bales 
wore kept. Onftha fire being discovered the mill labourers were 
Mt to work at the fire-engine* On the premises, and In a short time 
they succeeded In extinguishing U* The lose sustained is trifling 
—not more than Be. 500, It Is said. The public fire-engines were 
Brought up quickly to the spot, but they were nob used. Supefln- 
«■tendeat Crummy and other European police men rendered valuable 
assistance In extinguishing the fire, which is attributed to sponta¬ 
neous combustion. 

A JCvtekee, net far from Poona, had g crop of melons, and, 
Owing to several oases of theft from his field, ho kept Wabeh 

* during ths night. The other night he observed some on* crawling 
towards the bed, evidently with no honest intention. Ha allowed 
ths man to approach within arm's reach, and suddenly leaped upon 
Alan In the struggle which ensued, the thief, a ramusi, was joined 
Ay four ©tbfrs who maltreated the owner of the melon-bed so 

•.•overtly that the men expired a few 4eye after in the Sassoon 
■ Hospital. They wort brought into Poona lately, and will meat 
probably k* tried during the present Session* of the Sanganm 
Court. 


Selections, 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF INDIA. 


The 


Ordinary 0enercil Meeting «*# httAon Weiutedey, the 
sm April, im 
QofiwagioawoKft, 

Application from Messrs* VUtnoria, Andiieux A Co., Peris, 
for seed of the Patna Opium Poppy. Compiled with. 

From Dr, Bonavia, Etawah, asking for infoitnation regarding 
the “GlUa." Ho writes- 

M D hobis up bore, and probably also <*own In, Bengal, nee a 
onrious kind of nut for crimping linen, without using any orimp- 
log irons. Thu out they call iuOudh ' Griba/ and here 4 Chian/ 
the latter means a seed. They ssy ft is brought from Bengal and 
sold in Cawnpore. The pods are long and many seeded, and the 
■eed A of the size of a small and fat pocket-watch, of a horse- 
chestnut color, sod with highly polished sides. Dhobi* out One 
side, and scoop out tbe kernel; then they introduce two fingers 
Into the cavil y, end quickly etreke the damp linen forwards with 
Its polished suiface. This crimps It beautifully ewstwys, 

“1 believe you have in the hill* east of Bengal, some kind of 
Acacia which produces a long broad pod, with this seed In It. Can 
you kindly give me the botanloal and local name of it, from the 
above description ? 

" A new interest attaches to this * Gotha.’ A lady took one with 
her to England, to orfmp her child's linen, 1 Dhobi-fashion/ and 
shewed it to Mr. Buskin. Be has undertaken, I am told, to set 
up a village with work people using nothing hut primitive imple¬ 
ments. fit was so interested In this primitive Indian crimping 
machine, the ' Gelha/ that l fancy ho has some idea of adopting it 
In his primitive village. The upshot la that 1 have been given 
tbe task of finding out the botaniW name of tbe tree which (tears 
this interesting crimping implement. It la very efficient. I know , 
the seed, and have soon it used, hut have not its botanical name. 

If you can kindly help me in this matter, yon will oblige me, end 
will confer a favor on Mr. Buskin." 

The Deputy Secretary stated that tbe seed to which Dr. Bonavia 
referred wne that of the Entada Bcandena (Beutham) B. Pnnmthn 
fD'ii) the Mimosa sesndens of Linn, and Hoxb,, a large climber 
common to many parts of tbe Tropics and found la Sylhet, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Java, the West Indies, Jto. The Hindustani name QVI* ap- 

S aara to be commonly used, but it has many other names, Uriym 
eredl, Mipaltue Pangra, Ifoubay Gardal, Ccylop Mahapnsweia, 
Tel Gila-tiga. 

According to Hoyle (Ulus. of Botany of the Himaleyse, Vol. L 
p, 1S3) the seeds are used by the natives for washing the hair, and 
KotpAe (p, 256) says by the ghaut people as sn antifebrile, 

Drury mentions that U is cmphiy'd aa an cinetio in Java. The 
•eed is made into snuff boxes iu the West Indies, end eooordlng to 
Dr, Bird wood (Cat. of Vegetable Fioduot* of Bombay Presidency) 

14 the pods are used by the police there." Although the pods are 
of great size sometimes 6 feet end more long and 4—5 Inobee broad, 
it seems a strange article for the police to use. Gamble eeys the 
“ seeds are eaten after roasting in water, the kernels are used by 
the Nipalese for washing their hair, and in Bengal by waehetms* 
for crimping linen." The seed A acid in the baaar for medicinal 
purposes, and is used in a powdered form ; it A administered as a 
stimulant, hut this uss is not mentioned by O’Shaugboeesy or 
others. Dr. Watt in his Economic Products of India says Thai % 
“ an oil is made frem th» set d, the properties of yrhloh a** ea- 
known." But tbe use made of It by the Jhobie seems tbe most 
general. 

Early Amber SoeobUm. 

Messrs, Minohln Brothers ft Co.'s report on the result of their 
experiment with this Sorghum, is interesting j it teems curtate theft 
hitherto all attempts to make obrystalizable mi gar from it In India 
should have failed, while in America it seems to be recognised as fit 
to replace Sugarcane In many places. They write. 

14 With refeyenee to the Sorghum seed you kindly sept us .leal 
year, we sowed the seed in A r ugu*t end harvested the crop at the 
end of November. We Worked Sorghum in our Diffusion appara¬ 
tus and treated the juieeon ike same principle aa cut sugarcane 
juices but the syrup obtained would not ehrystallixe. 

M We oonsequently sent the eyrtip to the distillery and mauufao- 
tured very good spirit, but here alto we ten give you no quantita¬ 
tive result* as hgvtog llAiftd end sulphured the juice aod exposed ift 
to high temperature, we bed by this manipulation destroyed mush 
of its vakrn as a spirit material. 

14 Some of iba juice Indicated 10 Beeinne, the same aa cane fnioe, 
hut some plants shewed miserable density and were very started* 
The aoollmatlaed eeed ia evidently not sucoeasful, wo afimU meko 
a small plantiog In the faotory tUk year, and try 1ft again, da a 

apirit material, fenueutfug the jutoe at ottoe," 

In a subsequent, letter aletere. Mlnokin mttribule tho went of 
inouess In some measure to the method of selecting seed he this 
oountry. They else kindly agree to make experiment! riA 
44 Alapoor Joar" ollvdfd totolkoteat Frooeedlsda* 

^ICBABDJBIcBCHYNDStf, Jwmm, - 
Dqpigy fito r rio i y . 
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TUB AQfi 10 OIjTURAL*)EGKNERACY OB' INDIA. 

..AN 1 INQUIRY INt;0 1X8 0U78B8 
(mow a «AXiva o wunropm) 

hi your Issue of the 21rd January a oorrespondent; com*s forward 
to ocri-eet my errors. X have to request him not to .confound ffigh 
or edhoatfom with high pressure and a revolutionary system of 
education, This it the third time that X have bad to point Out 
the distinction, The oorretpoudeutspeaksar if X had attributed 
.Jbe agricultural degeneracy of the country solely to higher eduoo* 
Mon. Evidently he bad not read or understood all l had said on the 
subject. I had to touoh upon the high pressure and revoiu - onary 
system of University education tily in oonueotlou with the labour 
question. Bvcu hero tele ia only one of the nausea of the degenera¬ 
cy of labour, though it la a very widespread and infection* cause in 
creating a sptritcf aversion to manual labour, and an infatuated 
lore of leading an easy life ag a mark of a rise in tooiefey and gen- 
tleraenUness. With regard to scientific agriculture, the oorreepou* 
dent admit* that [ do not undervalue scientific agriculture, and, 
1 pay sufficient Importance to it. Ha ad mite also that native far- 
ttiara have some practical knowledge of the advantages of deep 
ploughing, manuring, rotation of crops, ate. If they know the ad* 
vantage of theee, what ia the oauae of the ryota not improving their 
lands even this mUoh, to the beat of their knowledge and ekill ? 
The oanaa egonot ha owing to want of knowledge, practical or aoi* 
entific* II the correspondent maintain* thia partition, a« he doea, 
he oontradieta himself, and hia argument ia quite inconsistent with 
hia admission, 

I value the aoientiili knowledge of a profession more than the 
preoifeel knowledge* But I must say that practical knowledge 
oaunob be despised, If produotive of good results; Thia ia what I 
•aid In tny reply to your oorreapondent “ C. 3. S.” Thia ia no •««* 
logy of native skill. What is Science ? It ia but praobiae reduceu 
into theory. When there ia not much of a technical or soieottfio 
character In a profession* practical skill oaimoi be uudai lued 
The correspondent appear* to be more a theoretical than a practical 
peraou. The difference between scientific agriculture and prooti 


oal agriculture ia not ao great in their frutte a« the optimiat corree* 
pendent aeetna to think. He oppoaea the oorrentneaa and 
aeouraoy of my statement, that for a poor ryot of limited means 
M the increased oat turu will not pay the iuorenaed cost and out* 
lay,” and ho eaya further that the coat will not be great for the 
poor ryot. He oannot be allowed to make thie bare assertion and 
run away. We want figures, feet us take, for instance, wet cul¬ 
tivation, where the native ryots spend much labour and skid, A 
yyot with a pair of bullocks is able to cultivate about four acres of 
until ih lauds. The bullock* are used for ploughing in sowing and 
transplanting seasons, and In stated periods nefoie these times * 
for oartiug manure to the fie ds in dry seasons ; and drawing water 
by water lifts for crops raised in gardens under well cultivation, 
and in atiujah lauds il the water-supply be insufficient from tanks 
or eauale ; and for miscellaneous purposes. Bullocks for drawing 

« in black cotton sod range from Rs, 7fl to Ks, 100 a pair. 

aught involves heavy work and exertion iu proportion to 
the depth of ploughing. But in uunjah lands the ryois are careful 
not to risk valuable Urge sis -d butlouks lu drawing ploughs, as 
the wojk is very heavy for them to draw the ploughs wading 
kueo deep through the clay mire, chiefly when the wet method >a 
used. As the giouud is turned into a mire before transplanting, 
au improved plough will require much stronger bullocks than uow 
ordinarily u«ed, ataiot le*s Lhm Ite 80 a pair, even for tee simple 
plough referred to The ploughing match on the loose sandy noil 
Of ili» Saidapot F*i m cannot bo taken as the standard for the ryo s, 
on ordinary occasions. 

The correspondent undervalues the bullocks for the plough which 
he recommends, lu Madias and its immediate neighbourhood 
there is not so great a d< maud for bullooks as in rural places. The 
bullocks which be values at Re. 40 a pair wilt fetch a much larger 
price iu rural places, With regard to manuring, the ryots are not 
contented with mere vegetable leaves. Iu this district, whose 
ryots are reckoned among the most skilful ih South India, varie* 
ties of manures are used, tike farmyard manure, decomposed vege¬ 
table ashes and kitchen sweepings, tauk silt, which is a compouud 
of decomposed vegetable, mineral, and animal substances ; ultra 
soil or salt earth is also largely used. With regard to farmyard 
manure, the fold system is generally adopted, by which sheep sud 
even o6ws are folded over the grouud previous to cultivation. 
Thus the doog and urine, are secured, abd.fu jheep the strong smell 
Which scientist* would cell ammonia, is highly valued In the 
selection of vegetable manure great skill is displayed. For ouith 
votingnnhjeh landsi ai-ociding to the best skill and knowledge of 
natives, is required about Its. 2$ per acre, including labour, manure, 
seed, alo., setting aside taxation altogether, the aver ge best 
outturn per note te Ht» -70 worth of paddy, and Ha 7 worth of 
straw, taking the price of paddy at 20 Madras mown tee per rupee. 
Qii dry lands the oast of cultivation per acre ie Rs. 12, and the 
average beet outturn ie K«, 85 worth of dry grain, at,20 Madras 
me asures a rupee, in cotton cultivation the average best outturn 
Is Hs, 00 worth of cotton per mite!, The outturn depends on good 
weatW and sufficient water-supply, without which all th* cost of 
cultivation i* so much loss te the cultivators, For scientific agri* 
mature, and for the Use of improved implements, Hie oasis Will be 
Sol per cent mure, or even doubte Taking thetWS?**LJJSLSLS 
Se,10 per acre, wiU the i«orea*ed outturn by aotentific 
be above IU, 60 worthof product on fimr aorrs of nuoj»h lands ? 
We want figurte of Ipocdased outturn te be t***f*^’ ( J^f 11 * * 
ttie way.the poor tyote caieulate th^lr income while wealthy mil* 
Houaires may. oaffeloir, qnty small dividend* and not for recouping 

Jibe inereossd outlay and cost paid by fa* 

.WM-iawi t I w«rt tp m ttte. 
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farm during my stay in Madras. Th* outturn of paddy cuUlvattoki 
there must he h*fow the outturn of field* 4 ' cultivated •odording.te 
native skill and knowledge. There may be spsoM cause* ter dls r 
advantages and smaller outturn. Ido not ignore the advantagee 
of soi«ntifio and impnv«d method# of agrfcUHure as the oorrei* 
pendent thinks I do. The non-adopHon of Scientific methods can, 
tinver bo taken as the cause of the degeneracy of agriculture t* 
Hus country, even according to the beet skilt aud knowledge of, 
native*. Even according to the native method, do on* ryots, 
plough and manure their fields as well as they could ? The ooVree* 
pendent urges «oittatifto AgriouHn*-e at an effective remedial measura 
to oheok the exhoustiou of the soil. He is very right in prescribing, 
this effective, remedy provided the people have nt«*a* te adopt i|* 
But he only piweerlbse the medieiuo far the disease, As tnen 40 
not g^t disease fo- want of medicine, no the toll lu tele country 
doos not deteriorate owing to non-adoption of scientific agricultura, 
In most Instances, ajcotjpt in cases of petiy peasant farmers, 
land lords or landowner* arc not the cultivators of the sotl, Bvsn 
those landowners who used tooulhlvats,their lands at their expense, 
have abandoned the panoaf, as it Is called, and have adopted and 
ate adopting the system of leasing oat lheir farms for varam dr 
oertaia fixed payment. 0<i aoeoaut of costly labour, a^d on 
account of the hardships in collecting or buying manure and other 
difficult!**, the lease system is found to be preferable, When the 
lessee spends labour on the fields he cultivates* it is so much *av* 
lag to him and to the members of his family f but a non-labouring 
landlord has to lay out money for labour. What Is a gain to the 
farmer in a pecuniary point of view is so much a loss to the latter 
class. Under these circumstances lauds are leased out. and the 
lessees have no interest in the permanent improvement of the ecd)| 
as their tenure is temporary, extending over a short duration, 
sometimes of a single crop a year, and as the Increased outturn 
will have to be divided between the lessor and lessee, the lessee’s 

P ortion on an average ranges from 1 3 to 2 3 share of the produce* 
indie it is doubtful nr uncertain whether the increased outturn 
will cover and pay tho increased cost and outlay by the adoption of 
scientific methods when the landowner himself cultivates his 
fields at his expense, it Is notin human nature for a lessee to adopt 
soiontifia agriculture, When it will be a far less paying concern, as 
far as his share is concerned, for the self douyin# and disinterest* 
ed profit of his landlord. Qu account of p tvurty snd various diffi- 
oulties and hardships, landlords find it fe telr interest to abaudou 
their pa nais and lease out their lauds. The lessees iu their tarn, 
on aocount of the.r relationships to the fields they cultivate, oannot 
be expected to spend inuoh on cultivation and permanent improve* 
meat. Iu very rare instances rich landlords help their lessees in 
several ways, l‘ut in the majority of instances the crops depend 
upon the enterprise and skill of the lessees only. 

That the agriculture of the country is degenerating Is the general 
cry of many ryots, In several exceptional cases the soil may not 
have deteriorated, bat in a good many oases the grievance is real. 
Persons like Sir James Gabd, of the Famine Commission, who had 
studied the condition of the agricultural classes, have admitted the 
fact. He mentioned the rich district of Taujore as an illustration. 
He attributes tho degeneracy to petty peasant farming and sub* 
divieiou of lauded property aaoordiug ttf Hindoo law. Though the 
facte may be true, their injurious infl lettce upon the degeneracy of 
agriculture is extremely small, The land-owning classes, who form 
the mainstay of the Uoverument and who are the gr^afc sufferers, 
throw the chief, though uot the whole, blame on the Government 
audits revenue administration. Accotdlng to their complaints, 
when money gr >m scarce among the agiicuharal classes, when 
they loyally pay their water tax to the U«t pie, while their irriga¬ 
tion works and tanks are not kept in good condition equal to the 
good demand, When the water-an pp y "is quite iniuffioient for irri¬ 
gation, when the Forest Laws, extinction of communal rights aud , 
various incidence of taxation seriously injure the%agrioulturaL in* 
terests of the people directly or indirectly. -When labour grows 
costly, when the people are deprived of free pasture for their 
cattle, and when they are subjected to similar hardships, I do not 
know how the state of things oaa bo otherwise, aud how scientific 
agriculture can meud them. * 

Being a landowner and shareholder of a village myself, the griev¬ 
ances of the people exactly oolnolde witl\ my experience upon, 
which all my statements are founded. The ryots find it impossible 
to improve thaw lands, Iu tills connection I condemned the system 
of double taxation chiefly on nunjah lauds in my *paobh at Fa* 
cneappa’s Hall, In spite of the special rulings of the Ravenna 
Boat d standing orders, taxes are levied both for laud#, and the 
tiees on them. The existence of trees on the cultivated land causes 
permanent injury to it by eon traction of space, by their shadow*! 
oy their roots absorbing the manure and hindering ploughing ope¬ 
rations, by she lopping and falling of leaveffanaifruits, and by« 
thoroughfare being made by the palmy raft ollmber for each tree 
yielding produce no less than twice a day eVea through full crops, 
BuoU duficultiee, hardships, and injuries have been oo isiderabiy lu* . 
creased by the recout action of the revenue authorities who have 
have had the generosity te make bur the seedlings and tress (of 
spouttueou* growth) to tree pattadars at the expense of laud 
puttadar* in sp te of the Statutory i/tws of Govemmvnt (eucordtng 
to Jdasement Act), justice, aud ootnmua sense which should respect 
•tho usufructuary right* of a laudbbMcr especialiy when they are of 
epCDUUmeous growth* When a dispute arose about the ttene that 
Were, 1 eoedling# at the,, time of tee Revenue fie&Uement, but have 
grown sivcoe* one Oolleuter decided that it was only justice teat 
the trees iu dispute should be made Over jte the land patUdars on 
Whose lauds thny had geowu spoutaneoudyj. 1 0u a ■ petition lor 
review by tree putted***, an/tiier (foi)eoter ha* reversed the 
iomou i*ti i has made ovbr tbs trass to the tree puttadate, 

, What ia still more ontragevu* is tliafc the lae<fpU ‘.tadpri who re¬ 
moved ths grown-ttp*seodU«gs injurious to their fl*tds, by virtue 
H the right oouterred m them by the gtevloas dtelsion, hate been 
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served with a demand exacting the revenue penalty M thirty years 
highest assessment on each seedling removed with m order for, 
attachment and criminal prosecution If the heavy penalty be not 
paid at onae, without showing the least courtvey and justice to the 
real sufferers by calling upm them for explanation and defence. 
Among the unhappy sufferer* tlms outrageously treated. I myself 
am one In improving the paddy field*.ovor-growu with pauay- 
rahe and eeedliuge to the extent of from 80 to 101 per acre my 
ooollee removed ten seedlings whose aggregate value would not be 
even 10 anna*. For removing these ten seedlings l have been eery* 
«d with tide outrageous demand of thirty year*' penal assessment, 
which, ie no lee* than Ra. 18 annas 12. The treatment l* for the 
oxerciee of ownership on seedlings epoutaueeuely grown upon the 
ryot*' field* according tomoet nocred anil inviolable natural right, 
1* tide justice, wise ad»oI nitration, taxation, extortion or highway 
robbery T If tbi* can be said of a persou of my position aud res- 
nect&bmty, what may be said of those that are lesa wealthy and 
leas influential f In the face of each difficulties presenu >g all 
possibie obstacles for the Improvement of the soil, what is the ute 
of speaking of scientific agriculture ? I do not exaggerate tilings, nor 
do I assume the rote of a demagogue and an alarmist, It I* a truth, 
and a sad truth, that the country Ie greatly degenerating, What¬ 
ever he the honorable Intention of the Government, whatever he the 
public aud private virtue of the majority of European officer*, it 
oannot bo denied that tho*e are serious defects in the administration 
for want of sufficient knowledge of the cq edition ami hardships of 
the agricultural classes by the well-meaning aud justice loving 
British Government, These defects require immediate check.— 
Madras MaH, 


CULTIVATION OF THE DATE PALM. 


Da. K. B05AVf a, of Etawali, furnishes the following Interesting 
particulars regarding the culture and fertiliz vtion of the Dale 
Palm, employed til Arabia aad along the shores of the i’erstau Gulf. 
These notes were primarily intended for tin f formation of tho*e 
who had in charge the experimental patches of date palms in Oudh, 
the trees of which were raised from seed tmpdrted from Arabia. 

Dr. Bouavla writes 

11 1 need hardly mention that the flowers of the d tte palm are 
two eexes, the male aud female flowers being borue on difficult 
trees. Tue Arabian method of cultivation' is this; Only fern tie 
trees are plauted, in large groves, the palms being put 12 or 15 feet. 
Apart. In order to do this they plant only off ttl* (not s*>eds, at the 
•ex of thee* cauuot be kuowu before they fljwer) taken from the 
foot of Iho female trees, when these off jets hive attained the 
weight of three orfuur scare, that is, afte< five or six y are more of 
growth on the parent tree. I found September the best *ea«ou for 
piautiug offsets iu Qadh. They are watered daily, or i s* often, 
till they strike, aud afterwards at longer intervals, In the Portion 
Gulf grove* consist of 60 to 200 palms They should be protected 
from cattle; other crops oau be growu between the rows j uud there 
should be some means of irrigating the palms. Iu short, after ik¬ 
ing, the trees should be treated iu every w *y us ot ter fruit tree*, 
from which superior fruit is desired, each palm having a targe thata, 
which should be preiodically filled with a top dressing of any old 
mauure available, such as o >w, horse, sheep, goat, or even fish 
manure, Ouly*the escaped lower Leave* should bo removed, aud 
none of the green leaves should on any account be removed, a* theta 
are the lungs and stomachs of the trees. It should uot be forgotten 
that fruit from offsets, if they are properly cultivated, will be like 
that of the parent tree, while fruit from ssedliage will vary, deed* 
oau be sown in beds a few inches apart, and iu a year, duihig the 
rainy season, transplanted into other beds, two or three feet apart, 
and dually planted out in groves 12 to 15 feet apart. The Arabs rely 
on artitfcial feitiliaitiou only to insure a crop of dates. The 
male trees may be any distance, aud may have fijwered a mouth or 
two before the females. The Arabs say that the male bunch of 
flowers If mature wheu, by 14 pressing it, a faiut rustling 
sound is ellOited^ Also, If a slit is made iu the margin of 
the fiower-spathtt, a peculiar odour is detected." Then the buuoii 
Of male flowers Is removed from the tree, the spathe spilt 
open, the sprigs of mate fi bers carefully removed an l placed 
In a suspended basksV, protected Item drought* aud allow* 
Ad to remain 20 to 24 hours before bejbrg used. As soon as 
the/ema/c flowms have burst their enveloping apatite, they are lit 
to impregnate. The cultivator then climbs the tress aud inserts 
two ot thice male sprigs into oa-h fennU bunch*', oM secures 
them with a strip of palm leaf. IM*) palms jmiduov from 12 or 21 
bunches oi female flowers, but eventually ou J y from la twelve 

bm$hm oj dates are allowed to remain on well tree, If in no arc 
loft, the dates, like other fruit, wifi bo smalt, aud many will fall 
off, . They say that date pollan iu this will keep fertile for one or 
two months, aud used as occaslod requires. The male flowers 
should, however, be slightly moistened with water to pro tout the 
pollea from being wittered too readily while being used, : Iu the 


r««stan Gull artificial fertilix^tion lssaonsidired a most Important 
operation, otherwise the trait is ** abortive or blighted** 1 Without 
•tones, aud Insipid. After fertilization the tree* watered for 

six or sight wash*. 1 should wish now particularly to mention that, in 
Arabia (and i resumahlv in O^dh also) there are three distinct 
clams of date palms, * (1) such as do nbt ripen their dates beyond 
the red or yellow firm and dry, called khartk This occurs 
in dune and July. The dates of this class can only be jjfo served 
by cooking or curing in other ways, (2) Boob Us turn 1 rOwn’aud 
become soft and juicy, but go no farther. This, occurs iu August, 
Those dates are o il i d rutiib. JCvsn in Arabia this oless of dates 
will not keep beyo nd a few days, as they turn sour. They oan enjv 
be made to keep by proper ourtug. (S) 8ueh as go beyond the 
rutftb state, ami ripen thoroughly into the khwmd stage z which je 
ftwest and semi-dry. This complete ripening in Arable cocurp In 
September, U is this last class of dwtes; whioh, after being collect* 
«d and exposed to tire sun, to rid theta of thelc extra juice, are 
oar fully packed Into boxes and exported to Europe and America, 
without any further preparation. It should not, however, »e for- 
gotten that khortnn d»tes hays, of course, to pass through the two 
previous stage*, namely, of hharck and rufao. AH the classes of 
dates, at all stage*, are edible and nourishing, and the Arabs feed 
on the one or the other kind all the year round. The sbrtvelUL 
unripe droppings, or such as arc not /er$Uwd, and therefore insipid , 
ur* given to goats, sheep, and cattle, Iu the Gulf, there are up¬ 
wards of a hundred varieties of date palms. And, as something 
like fifty varieties of date seeds were sent to Oudh, there are sure 
to be In almost all the districts many puzaling classes and sub* 
classes of date palms. Iu the Lucknow Horticultural Garden alone 
there are upwards of 252 seedlings, varying from.12 to 18 years old, 
and I am informed that there are hardly two alike. Iu the districts 
there are only seedlings of the foregoing ages. Unfortunately, 
however, those in the districts are scattered, and unless artificial 
fcjrtiUzition be practised, little will be known of their worth. The 
flower* of the khttfoor, or jungle date palm, are at good as any 
for purposes of fertilu ition, but the plants resulting from such 
crossed seed would be mongrels, although not improbably very good 
mongrels. With regard to protecting the ripening fruit from the 
depredations of bees, waspi, birds, and squirrels, tbe Arabs do 
little. Their plantations are on an Immense scale, and the loss 
from these onuses they consider unimportant- Sometimes they 
envelop the ripening bunch of dates iu the leafy branches of some 
buili, sometimes in flags made of date-leaf matting ; but where 
very choice varieties arc grown, and tbe trees are small, they cover 
each buuch with a guuuy bag. Squirrel* iu India areagraet 
untsmco, aud would tear tbe gughy apd trne the fibre tot making 
their nests, Timmy branches of bibool cud hair, tied rouud the 
pahn stems, would, however, prevent them from getting up." 
Piuntarn' Qati*tU % (English paper), 


liHKA FIBRE. 


Tub Manchester manufacturers are now giving Increased attention 
to the use of this fibre, and as it is our province to give all the 
reliable hiformatiou obaiuable upon every subjeot likely to benefit 
tropical planters, we pLoe below some extracts from a paper 
reeeut'y published by Sir Joseph 0, Lee, the well-kuowu Manchester 
mil low nor. Speakiug of the difficulty of cheaply extracting Rhea 
fibre, lie says s— 

The problem that many inventors have tried to solve 1* to make 
a machine or discover a process by which the work oau be done 
effectually aud cheaply, so that the fibre can be sold iu Loudon at 
£ to £50 par ton iu the ungummed state. Various mechanical 
appUauou* and methods have been invented, but only two of them 
seem to fulfil the oouditkm* necessary for successfully treating the 
filnei, The first of these is a machine invented by Mr. 'LL Suqgb, 
aud improved by Messrs. Death and E.lwooJ, of Leicester. It is 
claimed by the iuveutor that thle machine will oleau aoy vegetable 
fibre, and particulatly Rhea or China grass. To thin machine Was 
awarded the pr.ae of 2,000 rupee* in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of the 44 < Omul It tee uppoiuted by the Government' of 
Bengal to conduct a {rial of machine* aud processes for the extrac * 
two of Iudiaa fibre# ” on the 24th November last year. Toe 
report etatea that the cost of a single machine is £55, that of a 
double cue, complete, £100. A eem^portable engine to work two 1 
uucliiaes will co»t £42 10s. Tne quantity of water required 
appears to be about 400 gallon* per hour for cue machine, but Che 
water can boused twice over. The work turned out la ten hour* 
by ou* machine L 2,200 b of green stalk, This quantity aught 
be expected togWe 3 per cent, *u outturn of fifilo* of good clean 
fibre, The value of , tbi* oft dura,ut £50 pOr ton would be about 80*. 

The machine is the property of the General Fibre Company, 
t ? enohurch-strset, Lend >u, and is doabtless a valu tide patent, i 
wifi be qssful lu oieaaing sum? iftbrotti p No Rhea 

tibro luwf yet beeuimperted tiist lme beisu treated by this hmhtue, 
we cm only judge of the A practical «*lua Uom ilie evideuoc 
ccutaiaed Iu the offidul report, In tM* It is stated that 
8 per cent bf fibre oka be obtained uud*r favourable clroum- 
etauce* from evbry 105tb^ of greefi stems,. TSilt peiosn^b wiU 
ccrutelft at least 15 per o«nl of mlnous 
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bo discharged beforetbe iW)"!* ready for the aptauer. This 
frill give 2*55 por Ofrtft of pure filasse —a small percentage, 
which cannot be profitable If the fibre ie to be told at £50 
per ton. Another drawback to tbe Take of the maohins is the 
quantity'of vvkter required to clean tbe fibre, tn a climate like 
India ft ft dot always possible to otiuk water in sufficient quantity. 
Therefore, if only BO*, worth of fibre can be obtain* * P* r 
one of these m hoi tinea (** stated k the report), it, can hardly be 
said to be a ©oinmereial suedes* *o fer ae the treatment of XMtea ft 
concerned, The second pfto of treating the Racak or Rhea i* one 
patented by M. A. Favler, amUs a simple method of deoortftat 
the atom* of the plant oothe fields where they are grown, It 

I visited the works at Louvlet* belonging to the Sioidtft ila Credit, 
aeoompanM by a direotor of the Company, Mr. Vian, Professor 
TJrhak, Mr, Paterson, and Mr. Gosper, of the firm of Messrs. 
O. W* H® Brogiftm and Co,, the English owners of the patent, 
and by Mr. F. Nursoy, the editor of the Tran, and other* W* 
we e shown earnplet of Ramie grown in France, Algiers, Egypt, 
ludia s all decorticated, some of them by theFavftr process, other* 
by methods unknown. Seven different growths of fUmk ware select¬ 
ed and placed In a large boiler or high proieure kier. Probably 
half a ton of ribbon* were thus under treatment, and when th«y 
had been thoroughly saturated by a eolation of which, one of the 
component parte, if not tbe whole, wae apparently osustio soda, 
the top of the kier w s' fastened down, and steam at a high 
nressure (80 pounds) wae turned In from the bottom of 
the kier. The boiling extended over a period of five hours. 
On tbe kier being reopened the whole miss of fibre was seoo 
in a black condition. Mr. Urbak took about a pound weight 
of ribbons and treated as follows s—He washed them in cold 
water, then in a solution of hydrochloric acid* agalu In water, then 
in ohlodde of Hmo, and lastly thoroughly k oold water. The rib¬ 
bons then appeared k the form of whitish grey (Mass*, uugumnutl 
a d free from the brown psliicft i the fibres could then be easily 
separated from each other, and wore apparently to the ooutliiiuo 
for treatment by machinery* The operation lasted ten minutes. 
The Inventors claim that by their process 5 per cent of pure 
migummed fibre is obtainable from the green stems, 

1 see little difference betwixt the process I have dowribed and 
the one used by bleachers of cotton cloth for dyeing or pi luting 
which is necessary to make the cloth chemically pure, end similar 
drugs aroused to ** kill” the husk and brown l»ark often left in 
the yarn ; this is done without the least injury to the fibre. I am 
of opinion that the merit of theinventiou consists in the knowledge 
obtained by experiments, of the at rang th of the oaustta soda requir¬ 
ed lor destroying the pol'kle and reducing it to a state of palp with 
out injury to the fibre. The after process is a clearing ooo ; it 
removes the gum and pulp, and the chloride takes away any colour¬ 
ing matter that may remain. This" invention may be oouaiderad 
a satisfactory aud inexpensive method of ungnmmlng the Ratnla 
fibre, and if the patent rights be obtained by tho producer of tbe 

yams, It will add to its popularity. . 

i shall now deal with tho costand production of tbe plants and 
tho probable future of the industry. Of late years the French have 
given a great deal of attention to the cultivation and utilisation of 
the Ramie plaut, It has been grown k the basins of the Gironde 
and Rhone, k Algeria, aud in Egypt. M. Norbert da Lindtsheer 
who has written much ou the subject, gives the following table* 
showing the latitude in which the plant can b) grown : — 

Names of c< untiles 
corresponding to tali hides. 
Bordeaux, Grenoble. Avlgt on, Turku. 

’ Corsica, Sardinia. Madrid, N-ipbfS. 
Algeria, Tunis, Nm thorn Oiiifti, *kw 
Zealand, 

Egypt D**Ua, Labors, Cuius, Florida, 
Mexico, Chill, Bus. Ayres, Australia. 
Midra*, Hominy. Cochin Cuina, Brax l, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Haytl. 

Sumatra, dchore, Ceylon, Jeyxua, Veue- 
suek, 
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Latitude of 

No, of 

count* y. 

crops. 

30* to 46° 

2 

88“ to 12* 

3 

3d“ to 37“ 

4 

25* to 82° 

4 to 0 

15® lo 20® 

5 

0® lo 10* 

fi to fi 


lie States also that an acre of cultivated Rtmja can give 200,000 
at,,u, at a cutting, «»«'* »t»™ awragiug Uja In Al«-n», where 
four cron* * yeer wo bo grawu, a profit of £19 12*. «M per »ore 
It*. Irt™ Obtain® '. H wu b»k« *hM« flgntee a* b«n« o.r<eot— 
am) 1 bar. not hewd » f *h«n bclug Uiepute-l—we bare 20.0J0 
per sere, or 18,740 lb. welabt. wbioti will producer 
BtoMt 1873 lb,, ul ribbon.,,.nil by lh.tt-emiyOrb.ln 
nroero. 937* lb. oi til®,.,; Which ®t;£30 {-*• t«u give. 38 <• pwlb, 
I Wws told by the director of the Sec <fm de O'4 lit, Ac., shat they 
h Signed contracts fm 10,000 Urns of ribbons at £U> |>« ton, to 
delivered k two; pairs, and that they Were pivptrsd to lake 
100 000 tons at that pnoa: Therefore, if we take two tons of 
riblS as easting 4520, which will P'oduoe one ton of tU*U«c i 
uniuwroHt. two tone, at''«■ |»r t«n. «« i diwge., ehipplng e*. 
St u* ”, £*? or 4W. per ‘b —£*0 per ton. A ton of <m«u® doth 
, LubeWrochtdlor £0 per tout *h® ungummlng pr«oe»» being a 
quicker one should not oo»* ov*r M per ton. 

S5 “v. qaaotlty of thl. ftbrn wltlbeehtp. 

^ p er eanial, and ones planted wsli 
FlifiQmMNconceived of tha yield k 
^•Shcs^A i«mMda^turkg community like L'vncashfte cattiiet 
to ignere the new industry which will unduabtedk tpHog up 

*j** 3SSiL ,, tg2? r J!S 

» in««fav mattflfaotnrers in tbeir attempts to develop who new 


changed* Formerly the quantity of fibre imported did not exceed 
a y-ar’y average of 100 tons, consequently tbe value has been 
much effected Uy the demand, the price ntr some periods rising to 
£120 per to» and at others falling below £-70 per loui W* have 
iww the prospect of large-supplies of the fi'ire at a rnaeoaabte rate ; 
aud under favourable conditions. Makers of spinning nviahkery 
wifi do well to give their epocftl attendou to the preparation of 
machines capable of treating tho Ionu silky fibre#-of the tUmla* 
The Freuoh are already at work. During my visit to Louvlers, 
the gentlemen who accompanied me wora granted the privilege 
of .an inspection of the preparing, carding, and apiunkg 
machinery, bat this courtesy was denied to my self, on thi* 
plea that secrets might be revealed before they were secured 
by patent right. X was, however, shown the fibre k the 
sliver and also la yam equal to 10**, 16'*, 2<V*, 30’« cotton, all of a 
which seemed satisfactory, and I have since received samples of 
the fibre l saw treated at Louviers, which are excellent, It will be 
atkvd, k what is Ramia better than cotton or hemp ? I reply that 
R l« better k m my respeots It is. nearer U appearnae to silk 
than any other fibre, and, Uke silk. It fs a non conductor, or nearly 
so. It can be mked with silk or wool, a >d it will give strength to 
both. It can be produced more cheaply ttia i fi \x or hemp, and is 
three tlmss as strong It is stronger than ootten, aud take* better 
colours—faster .^4 more lustrous It ft invaluable for healds, 
ropes, hose, sailcloth, oloth or waterproofing, clothing, for men, 
Indian army clothing, furniture covering and hanginas, cambrics, 
and Biiintner dresses; and, In the words of a well-kuown chemist:, "It 
Isdiffiault to say what it is not good for. It ft tho strongess fibre 
k nature,” 

Mr, P. Nurssy, C.E , Vioe-Presidetil of the Society of Engineers 
who accompanied Sir J, C, Loo in his visit to the works at Lou* 
vftrs, reports as follows : 

1 may premise that the successful utilisation of the rhea fibre 
necessitates that decortication, or the stripping of the skin off the 
stems of tbe plant, shall be performed by a method which shall 
eirnire that no fragments of the woody stem shall be left adhering to 
the skin in which the fibre ft contained. Moreover, the stems must 
be decorticated as soon as out, as the resinous matt -r in which the 
fibres arc embedded rapidly hardens, a fermentation 1s set up which 
injuriously nffiots the fibre, and it ft extremely diificnlt to deni 
with the ribbon* afterwards ; beside* which, when decorticated in 
this conditio i, some of the fibre ft left adhering to the wood, and 
great waste results. The process of decortication invented by 
M. A. Fftfler having bs*a proved to bo thoroughly sttuces-fui k 
dealing with rhea, and having Inspected its working on two 
occasions, I think it as well first to briefly refer to it, especially 
as it appears to me to bo the most perfect, ns well as the most 
natural, method of producing the ribbons containing fibre for 
further treatment by the Fretny-Urhak process. 

ML Favier’s process consists in submitting the stems of the rhea 
or other fibrous plants to the action of steam at a low pressure for a 
period of about twenty mkutee. The apparatus required is of the 
most simple aud inexpensive character, ooudating only of wooden 
trough-shopsd boxes and a low pressure steam bolftr, whilst the 
operation of stripping the stems After they have been steamed can 
be performed by unskilled labour, or even by children. This pro¬ 
cess insures the obtaining of the whole yield of fibre from the 
plant, without deterioration or waste, and at a small co*t. 

The Fremy-Urbaia process is the joint invention of, the disfck® 
guished French chemist, Professor Fremy, member of the Insti¬ 
tute of France (who ft well known for lift reseatches iuto the 
nature of fibrous plant* and the question of their preparation for 
the market), an l M. Urbain, who ft Professor Fremy’* principal 
assistant in the Government Laboratory, Paris, of which the Pro* 
lessor Is onftf. The process consist* mainly k an alkaline treat* 
lneut under conditions which vary wlk the character of the rljra 
fibre to be treated. A most important faator in the »uce*?s* of the 
Fiemy tLbsin process, a id that whioh E gpg»r(l*a<i the . crowning 
feature of ilm whole, is the speoiol treatment of the finre. Through* 
out the »\hole process there ft not one stage to which exception 
oau be taken no the score of danger to the uldinute fibre, whilst 
there is, on the other hand, a perfect liar money of arrangement aud 
KcqucnoO of dsvclopmcut 

It ft uuuecessary for me here to outer into all details of tho 
operations as witnessed by me, aud as fully aud unreservedly 
explained to m*> by Professor Fremy. Suffice It to say that upon 
one occasion 1 saw about 800 lbs. of ribbons treated at Louvftm, 
aud upon a second occasion about half a hundredweight. 

With regard to the qu<»dkn of dyad yarns, I may point o«t 
that it ft essential, in order to take dyes, that the article to bo 
dyed shall be chemically pure. I received Professor Fretuy's 
emphatic assurance theft there is notbkg whatever In either the 
Favisr or Fimy-Urbak processes whichemititates against this 
purity, The Professor, morever, has a formula by which the purity 
or otherwise of the muteri d to be dyed can be readily ascertained, 
Taking into eoueidoratioti the sueoessfut results I have seen pro¬ 
duced, and tbe perfect condition in which the fibre can be turned 
out, lain of opinion that the Fremy-Urbain process is an inven¬ 
tion of the highest importance, and, considering the value of rhea 
iure as regards its strength and, beautifully lustrous app aianoe 
when worked up, iamfiuilftr of opinion that this material, pro¬ 
perly prepared, would oommand a most extensive market. That 
this would be the case may be inferred from the fact that there is 
fife present a great demand for rhea fibre, notwithstanding that it ft 
more or lc«s Imperfectly produced. 

From e ireful observation of the ftorkkg of tbeFavier aud 
F'Ciny UrMu processes in conjauctlen, I am satisfied that, as far 
as the production of pure undamaged fibre of long 4tapis goes, tin 
two prooesae# aea in boobed, and are thoroughly adapted for each 
other. Properly eoaduefed, I feel ooavkosd that their results 
f mustleadtoon importaat sxpsasiohk the textile industry of tbe 
BOW aomewb** ' country,—I’toaierf Q*M4 (BngUsis paper,) 
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Aif ALARMING DISEASE AFFLICTING A 
NUMEROUS CLASS. 

Th* disease coiwneuoe* with a flight derangement of the sto¬ 
mach, but If neglected, it ha time involve* the whole frame, 
embracing the kidney*, liver* pancreas, and in feet the entire 
glandular system $ and the afflicted dreg* out ft mleerable existence 
until death give* relief from suffering, The disease te often mistaken 
for other complaint* j hut if the reader will ftsk himself the follow¬ 
ing question#, he will be able to determine whether ho himself is 
one of the afflicted Have I distress, pain, or difficulty in breath¬ 
ing after eating? Is there a dull, heavy feeling, attended 
c hy drowsiness ? Have the eyes a yellow tinge ? Does thick sticky 
mucous gather about the gums and teeth iu the mornings, acoom- 
pftttled by a disagreeable taste 1 la the tongue coated ? Are 
there pains In the sides and back T Is there a fullness about the 
rlrfht side as if the liver were enlarging T Is there cost! veu ess ? 
U there vertigo or diautluese when rising suddenly from 
a horizontal position ? Are the secretion* from the kidneys eoauty 
and highly coloured, with a deport after standing? Does food 
ferment soon after eating, accompanied by flatuieuoeor a belching 
of gas from the stomach ? Is there frequent palpitation of the 
heart 7 These various symptoms may not be present at one time, 
but they torment the sufferer in turn a* the dreadful disease pro- 
Brewes If the oase be one of long standing, there will be a dry, 
hooking oongb, attended after a time by expectoration. In very 
advanced stages the skin assumes a dirty brownish appearance, and 
the hands and feet are covered by a cold "Hoky perspiration. As 
the Uver and kidney* become more and more diseased, rheumatic 
nftins appear, and the usual treatment proves entirely unavailing 
Xalust this fatter agonising disorder. The origin of this malady is 
Indigestion or dyspepsia, and a small quantity or the proper medi¬ 
cine will remove the disease If taken iu its incipienoy, It is most 
ImooHa-t that the disease should be promptly and properly treated 
In Its drat stage*, when a little medicine fwlll effect a ctare, and 
even when It ha* obtained a strong hold, the correct remedy should 
benersev*r«d in until every vestige of the disease l« eradicated, 
until the appetite ha* returned, apd the digestive organs are 
restored to a healthy condition. The surest and most effectual 
remedy for this distressing complaint is ••Seigelsi Curative 
Svrun ” a vegetable preparation, *o!d by all chemists and medicine 
vendor* thioughout the world, and by the proprietors, A. J. 
White, Limited, 17, Farrlngdon road, tendon, It C. lhis Syrup 
strike* at the very foundation of the disease, and drives it, root 
and branch, out of the system. 

Marketplace, Pockllngton, York, Oct. 2, 18*2. 

Sir.—Being a sufferer for years With dyspepsia In all its worst 
forme, a„d after spending pound* in medicines, I was at la»t per¬ 
vaded to try Mother Beige)’* Curative 8vr«P, aud am thankful to 
lay have derived more benefit ■ from it than any other medicine 
3 ever took, and would advise any one suffering from the some 
complaint to give it a trial; the results they would soon bml ont 
for themselves. If you like to nwk« a y use of this testimonial 
you are quite at liberty to doeo.-Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) H. Turneii. 

SeUel 1 * Operating Pills are the best family physio that has ever 
been discovered. ^bey clean** the bowels from all 1 irritating 
substances, and leave them in a healthy condition. Ibey cuve 

costiveuess. ^ Mary . fttreet , Peterborough, Nov. 29, 1881. 

Sir —It gives me great pleasure to Inform you of the bjsneUb I 
have received from Beige]* Syrup. I have been troubled for 
years with dyspepsia *, Wt after a few doses of the Syrup. I found 
reUel, and alter taking two bottles of it I feel quite cured. 

-1 am, Sir, yours truly, 

i Mr, A. J. White. . William Brunt. 

Hensiugham, Whitehaven, Oct. 16, 1882. 
r a J Wiirns.—Dear Sir,—I was for some time uttlmtod 
with Piles, and was advised to give Mother Belgel's Syrup a trial, 
which I did. I am now happy to abate that it luui restored me to 
com pie to health.—I remain, yours respectfully, 

(Signed) Join* H. Lightfoot. 

August 15th, 1883. 

Dear Sir,—I write to tell you that Mr. Henry Hillier, of Yates- 
burv Willi, informs in* that he suffered trow a severe fonn of 

in di a cation for upward® of four years, end took no end of clootor* 

medfdhio without the slightest benefit, and declares Mother Beigel a i 
SvmpThtoh h “bo" frowma lu. tovtd U. life-Yout. truly. 

(Signed) N, Warm, 

.. Chemia% Cal no. 

Mr. WHIM.. Sonteui b«r 8«i. 1883. 



oC.y. r.oomm.ud it with coufia« u o.,-*’«itl.f.illy your., 
0 ' y (Sigued) vftlClBMT A. 


To Mr, A. Ji Wim«. 


Chemist-Dentist, 
Merthyr Tycivil. 
Preston, Sept. 21st, 1883. 


tw Bis —Your Syrup and Pill* are still very popular 

»mif «““»•»%* * h ' jr *** tu * k#,t “* <u ‘ 




Hie other day a customer cameo for two bottles of Syrup nnd 
r s»ld, “Mother Setyel " bod saved the life oi hi* wifj, and he 
: added t “ one of these bottles -I am sending fifteen miter Away to a 
.friend who is very 111. I have much faith In it.” ' 

The sate keep* up woods ? ally ; in feet, one wowlt fancy almost 
that the people wore beginning to breakfast, dine, and sup on 
Mother Beige)'* Syrup, the demand is ao constant and the satis* 

, faction so great —I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) W. B owm. 


To A, J, Wnits, Esq. 
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Crop and Weather Report. 


(Ton the Week ending Mae 13, 1885. ) 

Cfaurtil ifawarM.-'-fllight rain bus fallen throughout the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, end shower* hero been fairly general in tho Mysore State. 

In Bombay there was light rain la parte of twelve district*. In the 
North-Wsitern Provinces and Oudh, in the Punjab, and In the Central 
Proviooes, rain fell in nearly every district during the week under report. 
Slight rain is also reported from the Nleam’e Territories aud the Central 
India and RajpoOtana States. 

In Bengal good rain hat fallen to several districts, and prospects of 
standing crops have greatly improved, while agrioultural operation^ 
hare been facilitated. Rain was general in Assam. 

In Mad ran agrioultural prospects are unchanged, and are unsatis¬ 
factory in parts of the Bellary and Anantapore districts, where tho stand¬ 
ing crops are withering. The harvest outturn has been generally below 
the average. 

In Mysore the season is reported to be drier than usual, but there will 
be no cause for serious apprehension if the June and July rainfall is regu¬ 
lar and plentiful, The cattle are in poor condition from scarcity of fodder 
and water. ■!.' • 

In Bombay end the Central Proving* preparations for the khtyrif crops 
are going on well. Scarcity of fodder and witter continues in ports of 
Bombay. In the Punjab rabi crops are being harvested, and prepara¬ 
tions arc in progress for the hharij crops. In the North-Western Provinces 
and Oiid 1 ', the rabi harvest has boon almost completed and threshing is 
going on. borne injury has Iteen caused to grain on threshing-floors by 
the recent rain. 

Agrioultural prospects continue generally good fn the Berars, tho Ni¬ 
zam’s Territories,and in the Central India and Rajpootana States. Plough¬ 
ing and sowing continue in Assam. 

Except that cholera and small-pox are present to some extent in most 
provinces, the public health is generally good. 

Prices are on the whole generally stationary. 

Madras.— General prospects fair except, in parts of Bellary and 
Anantapore. 

Bombay,— Slight rain in parts of 12 districts, Preparations for Man/ 
crops in progress in parts of 8 districts, Scarcity of fodder continues in 
four taluk a* of Belgaum and three of Dharwar, and of drinking-water 
in six taluks* of Dharwar and four of Belgaum. Small-pox inparts of 13, 
and cholera, cattle-disease, and fever in parte of 10 district*. 

Benya/.—Rain fell throughout the Provinces except in 1 or 2 districts ; 
it has greasy improved the prospects of standing crops and pushed on 
agricultural operations. ‘Prices of food-grains generally stationary. Pub¬ 
lic health good, though sporadic cases of cholera and small-pox are 
reported from some district*. 

N.-W* Provinces and OudA—Rain has fallen throughout tho Provinces. 
Slight injury caused to grain on thrashing-floors. Markets well-supplied 
and prices steady. Oholera and small-pox continue in some districts. 

jPanj'oh.—RaiiL has fallen in nearly every district. A few oases of cho¬ 
lera in the Umballa and Mo«!t<an districts, health otherwise generally 
good. Rabi being harvested, outtumln the Sialkot and Lahore districts 
somewhat damaged by rain. Rhartt operations commenced. Prices of 
food-grains generally iteitioiaary. 

PtM^afr.—hnln has fatten in nearly every district. A few cases of 
oholara in the Umbel U and Modlnau districts; health otherwise gene- 
rally good/ SM, being harvested, outturn in the Bialkot and Lahore 
districts somewhat damaged by rain} Ltnrtf operates commenced. 
Prices of food-grains generally stationery. 

Ctntrul Pforincis ~~'The Weatbar hts continued unsettled, with ocoa- 
rional i&owers of ralm AVwwif ploughing* have commenced. Cholera 
is prevalent In a ft* district* Prices are steady. 

British Bar»mA*43hhirrA is etui severe in town of Pegu, and is more 
«jT"4*s* prevalent In partf of Akyab, Basesin, Tbongwa* Amherst, aid’ 
Sbwegyto districts; some oases of M»*li ; pox in town* of Beneada 'agd 
mrnm *»* in Tharrawaddy districts; slight csitle-disesto in tom* 
districts, and mm to mtowMp of Bewefo dietriek Weather «en* 
titotsfcjtofc f v '" 11 


rass as- a m ~T r-Jer „ri . m u ff a s; . r& zxr. ja^usaxasascafet!. z.’.’zeie+m gj^jrBswaBaw,.ja.g 

Assam,—State and prospeot of crops good. Cholera, small-pox* and 
cattle-disease continue. Ploughing and sowing in asoine districts pro- 
I gressing. General health good. Scarcity in north Lukhirapart ion* 
I ftiouee. 

Mysore md Coorg, - Sugarcane and paddy under tanks In some parte 
reported to be withering. Prices generally stationery. Cattle fn poor 
condition from scarcity of fodder and water. Public health fair, but 
cases of cholera occur. Besson drier than usual, but no came for serious 
apprehension if June and July rain full is regular and plentiful. Paddy, 
coffee, and cardamom crops in good oonditiou. Prices of food-grains 
slightly risen. Prospects of season good. 

Bcrar and Hyderabad .—Weiitker hot, A Mr if preparations con¬ 
tinue. Crops in Asfnagar taluk damaged to some extent by hail. 
General health fair, except in Bhababad taluk, where cholera continues 
stationary. 

Central India Si */«.—Weather rather cloudy. No more cholera in 
Residency, Health good. Prospects favourable. Prices stationAiy. 

Rajpwttana .—Weather cloudy and stormy. Tanks and wells good. 
Prices rising in Msrwar, but stationary elsewhere. Outturn of graiu 
and opium crop average. Cholera in Took during week. Small-pox 
prevalent in some district*. Public health generally go id. 

Nepal (May 7th)—'Weather seasonable aud cool. Prospects fair. 


Letters to the Editor. 


HEAPING PADDY BY MACHINERY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—-O f all agrioultural operation*, harvesting paddy is rhe 
most tedious. And the loss from the sluddfng of grain and 
liability to showers which occasionally overtake it, Is Very great. 
It is impossible to realise the heavy loss fiotn these misfortune* 
without aotual experience. Several varieties of paddy which yield 
wall, but shed the grain* readily, oanuot be cultivated on this 
account. Now, the question is, can Jr*** successfully iutroduo* 
reaping machines on paddy fields f The fields mast be large, at 
least 4 to 5 acres, if not larger. The wheels of the raspers shoal 1 
be broad, as the soil is generally wet hi October and November. 
The machines should be of the simplest description, such as (field) 
mowing machines. Several attempt* have Itoeu tffkde to tatrodijoe 
reaping maohlnes on indigo fields. I do not know how far they 
have proved successful. But as indigo is mostly grown at contract 
rates, and the ou ttiug is generally managed by the ryots, and not 
by the indigo planters themselves, there has been no want felt for 
an Indigo-catting machine. From what I have seen of the manage¬ 
ment of machinery by tea garden coolies, I am not in the least 
afraid of the ryots not being intelligent enough to manage reaping 
machines* They will require a little teaching at first, as in evoiy- 
thing else, and with that, they can be well left to themselves, Now, 
the question is, can reaping machines be introduced On Bengal 
paddy-fields 1 I write to yon from a place that Bams Nature 
never meant for paddy cultivation, The hfftd is steep, and the 
fields are necessarily very small. There are about 10 to 40 fields 
to an acre. It it ou the plains, where the fields are Urge, ot can 
be made large, that the introduction of reaping machines may be 
safety attempted ; and it is only the zemindars who have culti¬ 
vation of their own, and the well-to-do ryot* who can afford to 
make any experiments, 

S. DATTA. 

Moburblianj, April 23,1885. 

ere glad to receive this letter from our correspondent. 
Ihonbjectis enimportoto one, and we hope the readme of the Mian 
AprituHvrut will favour u* with their view* m the point raised In this 
tetter^lttr /?4r ‘ 
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Editorial Motes. 


Wk Ie«m that the topographical survey of the Andaman 
Inlands, which was e tmnioactnl sotue two years ago by Captain 
Hobday, of the Survey .Department, wh » Imd hi# head-quarters 
at Port Blair, and has also a vessel placed at his disposal for the 
purpose, is progressing satisfactorily, 

V 

Wx understand that the first meeting of the members of the 
^Committee of the Bengal Branch of the Indian Court of the 
'Loudon Exhibition, recently appointed by the Local Govern- 
meut, was held on Ififch instant, and that an officer in charge of 
the exhibits, and a few artisans in connection with certain 
classes of articles, will be sent to England by tho Government 
of India, 

*** 

A contemporary learns that the Forest Conservators and the 
Board of Kereuue at Madras have reported unfavourably on a 
suggestion that a School of Forestry should be opened in con¬ 
nection with the Agricultural Col Said ape t. It is con¬ 

sidered that the present plan of sending students to the Forest 
School at Debra Docn cannot he improved upon. It is further 
pointed out that in any case Saiilapet would not be a suitable 
place for such a school, inasmuch as the place does not possess 
the forest surroundings requisite for practical instruction. 

*** 

The suggestion of the Government of India for the exemp¬ 
tion of Railway Companies from the payment of land-cess, 
under section 37 of Act IV. of 1871, and Section 63 of Act V. 
of 1834, has been adopted by the Madras Government, who 
have sanctioned the remission of all demands against Railway 
Companies on account of land cess under Act IV of 1871, 
section 37. We have no information as to whether the suggestion 
has been adopted in the other presidencies and provinces ; 
but the presumption is that it has. 

*** 

Apropos of Mr. Doyle's contribution dealing with the Lucknow 
Paper Mill* some very curious etatistios as to paper-muking have 
recently been compiled on the Coutinect It seems that there are 
8.980 paper mills on the faoe of the earth, in which annually 1,904 
million pounds of paper are manufactured. Half of tbh paptr is 
used for printing ; 600 million pounds only for newspapers, the 
consumption of which hss risen by 200 million pounds during the 
last ten years. As to the use*of paper by individuals, an average 
of 11^ Ul is used by an Englishman, lOJlb. by an American, 81b. 
by a German, 741b. by a Frenchman, 3£!b. by an Italian or 
Austrian, l^lb. by a Spaniard, lib. by a Ru«*hai f sad 21b. by a 
Mexican. If the consumption of paper ts a gauge of civiltesliou, 
this table cf averages is gpry fUtU-mg to our national oouceifi, 

V 

A oOttttifvPONDENX from Motiharl, writing under date the 6th 
Instant, furnishes the following items of looal news After an ex¬ 
tended drought of many weeks, we had at last two good showers 
of rain on Monday and Tuesday eveulogs. The rain on Monday 
was accompanied with hnilatorm, which did considerable damage 
to the remnant of the scanty mango# crop of this year. The rains, 
however, will do much good to public health and cultivation, The 
prospect of tho indigo crops Is now more hopoful. The price of 
rice has gone up considerably In comparison with pulse and grains. 
Oases of fever and chicken-pox are reported from the town And ile 
suburbs,—The other ddfy a sad occurrence took place in tho lake 
fronting the Magistrate 1 * bungalow* Two men, while crossing in 
a boat, wars drowned by Its upsetting at a short distance from 
shore, 

ON the 24lh March, Captain Plummer, of the Mysore Gold 
, Mining Company, reported to bis Directors : ** Mi»*log Operations j 
We have a full party Of men sinking Taylor's shaft under the 173, 
There a 1 • three shifts worked, mornings, afternoons,' and nights 
One Englishman and six coolies are employed in each shift, and 
as the oust of the Englishman 1* so great compared with the 
coolies, no bargain is let,the Europeans take full charge and respon¬ 
sibility, and the coolies are paid. 6 annas p<r day. Very good 
work was done last week. We have <got Into proper trim for 
Staking m thf lode, and we carry the western wad iu the shaft. 


The lode is 44 feet wide ; assay vales doss. 9 dwts. 20 g’S. per 
ton. Wo have not been able to keep*the bottom south end full* 
handed. The lode appears to be getting smaller, though it is now 
4 feet wide j assay value this wtok 6 oxs. per ton. Three men 
only have been employed at the bottom north and, I have already 
informed you that the quarts is cut out, Our great aim is to get 
through to No, 1 wlnss#* , ‘ ■ 

V 

A raw months ago Messrs, Parry and Co, brought to the notice 
of Government that by the failure, during the floods of December 
last, of the Veranendy division bund, which takes off the oversow 
of the Fooniar near the Tlrugalor anient, a large volume of water 
was thrown Into the Malabar stream, which euueeqtyenfcly left its 
own bed, and in finding anew bourse damaged their property io 
the extent of He. 12,000, at the Timvanellore factory, and they 
urged the liability of Government for the damage. The matter, 
being reported upon by the Public Works Department, the Gov¬ 
ernment observed that after a careful perusal Of the papers, it 
was unable to acknowledge that any obligation attached to the 
Government to protect the factory belonging to Meters. Parry , 
and Go. at Tlruvanelloto, while it was of oplntou that the propose 
to abandon the ruined Koriar embankment and construct an 
embankment across the Malabar below the head of the Koriar 
channel was based on good ground,and that the embankment would 
prove an efficient protection to Messrs. Parry and Go’s property. 
It was, however, beyond doubt that tbe factory buildings had been 
constructed on a site which was liable to damage on the occasion of 
suqji extraordinary floods as those of December last, and any risk 
that may consequently be incurred must be accepted by tho owners 
of the property. 

*#* 

There seems to have been some misapprehension iu regard 
to the representation of the Madras presidency at the London 
Exhibition of 1886. We find that the officer in charge <rf the 
Exhibition Branch of the Government of India, in the Revenue 
and Agricultural Department, addressed a letter to Mr. Wilsou, 
the Director of Revenue Settlement and Agriculture, Madras,, 
whose co-operation he solicited in obtaining a complete collec¬ 
tion of silk moths, cocoons and raw silks lor the Indian collec¬ 
tion of exhibits to be sent to the London Exhibition. This 
letter he communicated to Major Walker, the Conservator of 
Forests, Southern Division, for such action as was necessary. 
Major Walker,ho waver, has suggested that the Madras presiden¬ 
cy should bo separately and independently represented at the 
coming Exhibition in forest aud agricultural produce, and that 
lie is taking steps to get together a really good and representa¬ 
tive collection of forest produce ; but that he cannot undertake 
to make two collections—one for India, the other for Madras. 


The Government of Madras, in passing orders on this 
subject, have decided that they do not consider necessary that 
the Forest Department should act independently in the matter 
of forwarding exhibits ; the Government of fndi.i, it is said, had 
already called for a set of wood specimens for the Exhibition, 
which had been forwarded. The collection of silk moths ami raw 
Silk now desired, is to be obtained by the Director of Settle-^ 
meut and Agriculture ; and that any supplementary exhibits, 
which the Forest Department may desire to. forward, should bo r 
sent through the Committee now working iu Madras, to secure 
an adequate representation for that presidency on the occasion. 

# 4 
# 

Colonel IL T. Rogers, Superintendent, Madras Survey, 
has submitted a proposition statement, together with certain 
ad iittonai information called for by the Madras Government, 
for the reorganisation of the Stttvey Department. Colonel 
R •gem's revised proposals will involve an expenditure of 
IU. 7,:>7,308 against Rs. 6,59,13d on the present scale. The 
period for which this expenditure is estimated will range from. 
1884-85 to 1888-89, or five years, and .the forecast of anticipated 
outturn of work during this period for five parties k 8,345 
square mih;# of topographical survey; but this includes 
MahiW* where very alow work is looked for. These proposals,, 
with a few unimportant uiodfficatious, have beep approved ox* I' 
sanctioned by the Madras Government 

It may W observed here that Colonel Scott, the former 
Superintendent, **ti mated there surveys for jour parti##, fp. 
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accomplish 12,000 squats mlki of revenue, 1,000 square miles 
of forest/and 3,000 square mile* of topogwphicat survey, at a 
cost of Ha 5,70,000. The Madras Government think that the 
outturn for the fire parties recommended by Colonel Rogers in 
ordinary districts, should he 8,650 square miles of revenue, and 
13,965 square miles of topographical, dr an. average per annum 
of 1,930 and 3,797 square miles respectively, for eight lakh* of 
rupees. This is a very important work, and much valuable 
information is looked for from the labours of the five survey 
partly no* proposed- 

■* ' *#* 

We learn that the report recently by Mr. Wilson, Director 
of Revenue Settlement and Agriculture, Madras Presidency, on 
the working of the Madras Cattle Disease Act II of 1866, 
io that Presidency, has been referred by the Madras Govern * 
ment to the Government of India for their informal ion. Tlje 
Act does not appear to have been very extensively worked ; but 
its provisions were partially applied in 1876 to the Wynaad 
District, to check an outbreak of rinderpest; in 1679 to the 
Nilgiris, on an outbreak of rinderpest occurring amongst the 
Toda and fiadaga cattle, and in 1882 to the Trichi nopoly 
District. Mr. Wilson’s conclusion,- from such experience as 
has been gained, is that prompt and immediate segregation is 
the best way of checking the spread of disease, and that proper 
medical treatment will save a large proportion of the animals 
attacked. • 

*** 

A contemporary publishes the following suggestive article :— 
The Bast is popularly supposed to have been the home of the 
parable, and a'taleiit for parabiosis king undoubtedly survives in 
oertain secluded parts of this country. The Deputy Commissioner 
of the Sumbulpore District in the Central Provinces was met, when 
entering a village one morning, when the suu was high, by a torch* 
light procession. Being somewhai^pnzzled he inquired whether the 
supeifiuoas illumination was in honour of sums local deity unusu¬ 
ally anxious for light, or whether It was only an outburst of local 
loyalty in his honour some ten hours before its time. He was 
gravely informed that the people of the village considered the 
torch-light necessary to guide him through the darkness which had 
overshadowed them under English rule. Of course he allied—as 
he was meant to ask—what tangible proof they had to give of this 
darkness that could be felt at midday. And it then transpired 
that a neighbouring village headman had cut and carried timber 
from forest-land which the torch-bearers regarded as peculiarly 
their own. The guileless villagers were wise in their generation 
Their -ngenulty and the outlay of an etma or two on oil saved 
them a 15-miles journey for the purpose of getting a petition 
written t the payment of writing fees (an amount which U too 
often well woi th saving); and a further long journey to present 
the petition, to say nothing of the superiority in point of force 
ef complaint by tableau over the everyday 

Tins following is a summary of William James and Henry 
Thompson’s fortnightly circular of Indian aud Ceylon Teas 
Upwards of 38,000 packages have been catalogued for sale dur¬ 
ing the fortnight, including 2,600 packages of Ceylon and 4,100 
packages of secondhand and reprinted tea. Demand has con¬ 
tinued strong, and prices for all but the lowest grades have 
favoured sellers, quotations being especially firm for good 
Pekoes and Broken Pekoes and for the finer sorts of Pekoe 
Souchong and Broken leaf; while inferior kinds closed a little 
cheaper than last week, but with buyers at the reduction. 
Duty has been paid from the 1st to the 21st instant, upon 
18,000,0001b,, as against 7,000,000 Jb. last year-and the clear¬ 
ances from the warehouses continue heavy. During the past 
few weeks the dealers have been selling freely, and are now 
preparing for a period of quietness after the Budget. As the 
date of the Budget bait beeu altered to 30th instant, auctions will 
be held on the 97Ui am*28th instant, 9,000 package being al¬ 
ready advertised ; this week’s sides ceased on the 2list instant, 
^kere Sbnaiu abou| 53,000 packages to be sold to close the crop, 
against 100,000 packhgss at this date last season. The exports 
from Ceylon from tUe Commencement of their shipping season 
(called 1st October) to 36th March were 1,000,000 tb r , against 
600,0001b. in the previous year. About 6,000 package* .havA 
been sold hm in the past two months, the average price Mug 


Is. 3d., the same as was obtained last year for About half the 
quantity: many of the later imports show improved quality, 
and are readily taken by consumers. ' 

# # j 
# 

Tun general conclusion to which the Conservator of Fortsts 
has come is, that although the information available from most 
districts is too vague to admit of definite conclusions being 
arrived at at this stage, he is convinced, after recent inspection 
of the mahogany trees at NiUmbur, that this valuable timber 
tree can be grown to advantage hi the Madras Presidency 
under suitable conditions as regards soil, climate, and oongiaera, * 
The mistake hitherto made iu Nilambur hoe been planting top 
close and with' too much shade. In proposals, which he is now 
framing, for an extension of the Nilambvu* plantations, he 
advocates planting the mahogany in alluvM soil at 50 feet 
apart as standards along with teak to be treated as coppice, 
aud feels confident that this method of treatment will result in 
success—au opinion in which Mesairs, Morgan and Hadfield 
concur. The larvas of the moth (Pyr/itidfe) is certainly a dan- 
gorous enemy, but he doubts if Betious damage will be done 
by it to trees growing vigorously under sizable conditions, 
such as are apparent in the case of the isolated tree in the 
Cbatharobari block, which has never been attacked. 

*** 

We have before us the official papers on the reconnaissance 
survey made nearly two years ago, of the country between 
Mogulserai and Daltongunge, which will form the first section 
of the proposed through Hue to connect Pooree with Benares. 
The Government of India showed considerable ‘anxiety’ for 
these surveys, but it remains to be seen whether any steps 
towards the construction of the line will be taken during th# 
ensuing working season, now that survey parties have been 
for two seasons in the field. We learn that the country between 
Mogulserai and Daltongunge, which is to form the first seetb-n, 
has been thoroughly explored, and that the alignment follows 
in the first instance, the direction of the Grand Truuk-road, to¬ 
wards the large city of Sasseram. The line will then take a 
southerly direction, and run by the Soue river, until it passes 
beyond a point above the confluence of the Soue and Koel. 
At a place marked Serinuugger, opposite to Pcrcha, the line 
crosses the Soiie, and following a southerly and easterly direc¬ 
tion goes on lo Gaddie, some five miles north of Daltongunge, 
where we believe an extension of the Fatna-Gya Hue is intend- 
ed to join it. It appears that the difficulties which presented 
themselves, have been completely met by (l) running the line 
in the direction of the Grand Trunk-road,thus skirting^along 
and round the range of hills lying to the south of Mogulserai, 
and (2) by crossing the Soue at a narrow point, with a good 
foundation. The great difficulty, however, was the spanning of 
the Sons liver, but that also is removed uAw that borings have 
beeujaken, and it is found at how small a depth the foundations 
fora biidge will find a rocky base. The decision to run'the 
line by Sasseram is in the right direction. 


Isr the Statesman of the 12th March last, the “ Coal Question ” 
was ably discussed by a correspondent X, who was evidently 
well qualified to deal with it. The frigid indifference of the 
Government to,the Hews coal-fields was animadverted On, aa 
shewing an apparent intention to exclude the Bewa product 
from the market We are glad, however, tg find that our cor¬ 
respondent's notions in the matter were mistaken, and that Hie 
best steam coal in India—which Mr. Hughes, of the Geological 
Spi vey, has' proved to exist in the Native State of Rewa—will 
no longer remain undisturbed, and that the Railway Companies 
of Central and Western India will get access to what ought to 
be their cheapest furl supply* A satisfactory beginning has 
been made in regard to the working of these coal civjxwfita -said 
to be the richest yet discovered iu the East,, SbtfU have been 
sunk and coal mining commenced by Mr. Thomas FVuwtim, the 
welbknown milling engineer, to whom we referred in these 
columns in connection* (th the cataatrejmeAfc Warora, fu 1862, 
when Mr. Fosrwm recovered the under-ground workings, 
and restored the Government colliery there, into working 
order. Mr. Fob*tk& hm since been associated with Mr, 
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EuoHJW # hie chief, in the examination of the Rewa-Gondwsra 
basin, and the first finite of his practical exertion* in seconding 
Hr. Huohss's efforts, towards the establishing of an extensive 
mlifary at Umaria, is the news to hand, that several thousand 
tons of coni are now awaiting the opening of the railway from 
Kufcui, which will connect the mines with the East Indian 
Bail way. When we consider that the prospect of the field is 
an animal out-put of 300,000 tons, the importance of the 
undertaking to the Native State concerned, cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Its enormous value, geographically and economical- 
ly, to the British Indian Railway system, needs no comment. 

*#* 

Mb. C. S. Crole, Collector of Madura, has been brought to 
book by the Madras Board of Revenue in reference to his re¬ 
commendations for dry remissions in certain taluks, which he 
alleges have suffered severely from drought, floods and other 
causes. Thus Mr. Orole says generally that the ryots, presum¬ 
ably of the whole district, reaped little or no harvest from their 
early dry crops, while their subsequent cultivation was affected 
by the heavy rains and floods—the outturn of the crops then 
standing being estimated at from four to eight annas in 
the bad tracts, and from two to four annas in the worst He 
gave no statement of villages affected, or of estimated remissions 
in each village, but made an indefinite recommendation te grant 
a remission of from 26 to 50 per cent of the whole assessment * 
of all the dry lands in some taluks (not specified). Further on in 
his report, he did uot Consider that any remission for dry waste 
was called for; but whether this opinion was intended to apply 
to the whole district, or only to s&me, was not clear. If in¬ 
tended to be of geueral, application, the Board were of opinion 
that recommendations for dry remission, which advisedly ex¬ 
cluded from their scope dry waste, carried condemnation on 
their face, Mr. Crole then recommended that 25 per cent of 
the whole “ dry” assessment of the district (which amounts to 
nine lakhs of rupees) be remitted in those tracts which he con- 
si lered “bad,” and 50 per cent of those classified as n worst/’ 
ThiB the Board declined to sanction. 

V 

Mr. Crole, however, asked for a reconsideration of the 
Board's order, on the ground that their assumption that the 
year 1883-84 was uot a bad year was erroneous, and the 
floods in the Voigai in that year were of so terrible 
aud unprecedented a character as to necessitate “ dry” 
remissions everywhere. The Board, however, failed to 
seethe force of Mr. € rale’s contention, and were of opinion that 
he had gone out of his way to recommend dry remission 
throughout the district, when they were not required, but they 
would uot olgject to sanction full remission for dry crops ac¬ 
tually washed aw4 by floods. Beyond this they were not pre¬ 
pared to go. The Board added that they were constrained to 
notioe the persistent tendency of Mr. Crole to recommend remis¬ 
sions without due veiw ni, and to submit his proposals in an 
incomplete shape. 

*** 

The Government of Madras thought that the state of the 
Madura district, brought to notioe in the papers before them, 
called for some measure of relief in respect to dry lands. They 
considered that one-fourth remission should be granted on land 
ordinarily cultivated, but left waste in the season under 
reference, as alstf on land cultivated before 1st October in cer¬ 
tain taluks. The indulgence in the case of cultivated land was 
to be restricted to areas unprotected by wells. The conclusions 
we draw from these discussions are, that Mr. Orole, although 
his recommendations were based on good ground, had not taken 
sufficient pains to submit them in proper form in the matter 
of detail; while the Board were unduly hard upon him, we 
think. The Government, however, took the mkid}e-~and conse¬ 
quently the safe-course, thereby satisfying both parties. 


Inspection in the field. The ittrea under pure Wheat returned 
for February was 52,66,313 acres. The area as now ascertained 
is 52,84,404 acres, or au excess of 18,085 acres over February, 
This excess is accounted for by the greater accuracy attained 
in distinguishing fields of pure wheat from those under wheat 
mixed with barley. 4 considerable area of laud which was 
really under pure wheat had b®bo W‘ <mgty regarded as uitd*r 
wheat cum barley. This error Was corrected in the March 
inspections, Hence the excess in area. 

* i- 

Taxing the normal area under pure wheat (43,65,683) at 
100, the area as now ascertained, is represented by 106. The 
new feature iu the present report is a statement which gives 
the areas under white, r*d, and mixed wheat separately. 
According to the February forecast, these areas were under 
white wheat 12,11,762 acres ; under red wheat, 20,03,643 acres ; 
under mixed wheat, 20,5O,0J4 acres ; total, 52,66,313 acres. 
Iu the same order we have for March 1885, 12,13,380 ; 
20,10,239 ; 20,60,185 respectively j total 52,84,404, or as stated 
before, an increase of 18,065 acres. The difference, UoWover, 
is uot much. 

*#* 

Me. D. Sm baton, the Officiating Director, says that his 
information regarding the' condition of the crop was derived 
almost entirely from uou-official Sources. 402 selected 
zemindar* mid taluk dare had been invited to send iu returns ; 
aud that out of the 402 gentlemen, 360 had sent in returns 
for March, which reached him punctually, and bore traces of 
care in preparation. 

The weather was seasonable throughout the year, Takiug 100 
to denote a crop in full average condition, the outcome of the 
reports sent in by the selected zemindars is as follows : 


52,624 acres stand ft ... ... 100 

6.41,323 „ „ „ .00 

28,03,881 „ „ M .84 

17,40,481 ,, M .75 

42,455 „ /„ „ ... ... 66 


Thr districts had been classified into four tracts, vw.—(1) The 
Meerut Division, (2) Sub-Himalayan Tract, (3) Ceutral and 
Lower Doab, and (4) .Trans-Jumna tract. The standards of 
outturn adopted for a full average crop in each of these tracts 
is as follows 

Irrigated land. Dry laud. 

Mds, per sore. Mds. per acre. 


I. 

Meerut ... 

... 18 

12 

n. 

Hub. Himalayan 

... 15 

10 

hi. 

Central and Lower Doab 

... 14 

7 

IV. 

Traits-Jumaa 

10 

4 


But a very small area comes up to full average condition. 
The following estimate of gross outturn has been arrived at 
in the area as now ascertained 



Area under 

Estimated 

Estimated barest 


pure wheat. 

... 12.S5.6lS 

full average. 

according to March 
harvest prospects, 

Meerut 

6,70,055 

5,71,211 

Sub-Himalayan 25,13,782 
Central A Lower 

11,47,762 

9,22,440 

Doab 

... IS,82,765 

6,51,877 

5,26,016 

Trani-Iunma 

... 1,82,872 

25,766 

21,862 

Total 

... 52,84,404 

24,96,350 

20,41,520 % 


The full average crop of the United Provinces may therefor* be 
pot down at 2,500,000 tons. Of the outturn estimated for 
March 1865, the following are the proportions of white, red, 
and mixed wheat* . 

White wheat ... ... ... 4,01,884 tons. 

Bed ... ... ‘ ... 7,45,185 fc . 

Mixed 1 ' J.M , ... ... 8,04,46® 


Wx have before ua the details of the forecast of the wheat 
crop in the N.-W, Provinces and Qudh for the month of March 
1866. «The agency employed, Was, as before, the Putwari and 
Kauungo establishments. The method also was the same. 
Doubtful areas were revised and wrong areas rectified after 


VtlTU regardtothe question of Obtaining cornet informa¬ 
tion of existing stocks of wheat in the country, Mr. Smeaton has 
adopted three methods Of obtaining estimates, ?«.—(1) by 
taking an actual census of existing stocks; (2) by obtaining an 
estimate freon the principal wheat traders, and (3) by estimate 
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' tog tho harvests of three or four yearn tack, striking yearly 
balances of stocksafter deducting fowl c^neumptionjseed, and 
export*. Time ho found that the wheat harvest of 1881-82 
woe st poor one. The grow production wee not more thau 
sufficient for the food and seed of the people, and for a very 
limited export during the year 18&S-83. That the supplies 
were scanty is established by the fact that notwithstanding the 
very limited tail way exports (42,28,520 mauuds), the price of 
'wheat during 1882-83 was considerably higher than in the 
previous year (1861*82) when the net railway exports amount 
«d to 62,31,748 maunds, and slightly higher than the succeeding 
year (1883-84.) when the railway exports amounted to 77,36,389 
maunde It may therefore be assumed that when the Harvest 
of 1832*83 came into the market, the stocks of 1881-82 wheat 
were exhausted* 

V 

The crop of 1882*83 was good* According to the estimates 
of district officers it was a fail average one—quoted all over 
the provinces at from 14 atmas to 18 annas. We know the 
area cropped in 1882-83* Adopting, then, the standards of 
outturn given above, making the naoessnry deductions for food, 
for seed, and for export, it is found that in April 1884 the 
stocks in hand amounted to 6£ million of rnaunds, thus« 

Gross outturn of crop Of 1882*83 ... ...62£ millions of mds. 

Deduct food consumption 39}*milHons of intis. \ 

,* seed ... 7ft „ [ 

„ total export ... 8jJ „ J 56f 

Leaving stocks in hand in April 1384 at ... 6} millions of tads. 

Thus then when, in April 1884, the harvest of 1883-4 came 
into the market, there were stocks in the country Amounting 
to 6} millions of nutuuds. \ 

The crop of 1883-4 was much below average 

Gtt>ss outturn of crops of 1833 84 ^ ... 48} millions of mds. 

Add existing stocks of 1882 83 erop^ ... 6} „ „ 

Total .. «J„ 

Deduct food consumption ... 89} millions of mds. \ 
tt seed m „ t , V 

„ total exports ... 4} „ „ / 53} 

Leaving stocks in hand in April 1885 at ... 1} million of mds 

Computed in this way then the. stocks of pure wheat in the 
United Provinces on the 1st April 1886 amounted to 1J million 
of maunds, or about 64,000 tons. 


The cultivation or the mahogany tree (Swfamto nmfofm# 
i n the .Madras Presidency has been attended with more dr 
less of success, the chief difficulty being found in the deUcaqy 
of the seeds/or rather their germinating qualities, W# 4rf 
f rom the report of the conservator of forests, Southern Division* 
that the first batch of Seeds were received in January 1872; 
from British Honduras; but their vitality bad been quite dee* 
troyed. This was ascribed to the manner of packing, vt*., ia 
their capsules. The next batch of seeds were received padto^ 
In two different ways. The method recommended by Major 
Beddome was that they should be taken out of the capsules* 
dried in the sun, and packed in perfectly dry sawdust or char¬ 
coal ; the other method being to have them m their capsules. 
It was found on trial that the seeds packed according to Major 
Beddome’s method germinated best; but the success obtained 
even from this batch was but of a negative kind* The expert* 
ment tried with a further batch five years later, also resulted In 
marked failure, until September 1879, when a lot of seeds re* 
ceived from Jamaica were sown at Nilambur, out of which 
some 12,000 germinated From this stage the experimental. 
Nitambur may be said to have been established. 

• * 

• 

Tine directions for sowing mahogony seed, issued by the 
Superintendent of the Boyal Botanical Gardens,Calcutta, arena 
follows, and may be observed as a general rulePut the seeds 
into the soil, so that the broad thick end of each seed shall be 
lowermost, and let only this part be covered. Leave the 
thin end sticking out of, and uncovered by soil, keep in a 
shady place under cover, and water gently. Transplant the 
seedlings into pots when they are about three or four Inches 
high. Transplant into the situations which they are permanently 
to occupy, when the seedlings are from fifteen to eighteen inches 
high. 

V 

At Nilambur there are at present about 3,000 plants surviv¬ 
ing, of those raised from seed received from Jamaica in 187®, 
including one tree which has survived from the batch of seed 
received in 1872. This tree ft 11 years aid, 67. lest, high, end 
measures 3 feet in girth from 5 feet from the ground. It ten 
healthy specimen, growing in rich alluvial soil* surrounded by 
teak trees* Besides the Nilambur plants, experiments have 
beeu tried with varying success at Coimbatore, Tien -rally, 
Madura, Tan jure, South Arcot, and Ohingleput. 


In order to put this result to the test of facts, the Syndicate 
of Cawnp ore grain qperahint* were invited to give an estimate 
of the total wheat stocks in the Provinces. They estimated the 
total stocks at about ID lakhs of maunds or nearly 36,000 tons 
These gentlemen have agents and correspondents at most of 
the chief grain marie in the Provinces, and are well quali¬ 
fied to give an opinion in regard to stocks in the hands of the 
big dealers. But there are considerable supplies stored in out¬ 
lying villages waiting for a demand to spring up, and of these 
account must be taken. 

In addition to the opinion of the Cawupore syndicate, enqui¬ 
ries were made in regard to stocks in the following places 
Meerut district* 

Mosofferaugger town, 

Atigiirb town, 

JEUttoee tehstt, 

Moradabad town, 

Sbfthjehtapore town, 

Hardsi taheil i 

and it was found that in these, there are at the present moment 
stocks amountiti g to 12,000 tons. Looking to the result of the 
computation given above, to the opinion of the Cawupore syn¬ 
dicate, and to the results of the partial census just given, it 
may safely be said that the stocks of wheat In tbs United 
Provinces on 1st of Bpfii 1885, immediately before tfch 
harvesttog of the \384-85cri>p, amounted to not loss tfaaa«9,O0D 
tom*. THft Wdsmsto, if correct, should nerve as a buiftfor all 
mure esOmato of stocks of wheat in the pro jrimml 

----' ... I. J . i ■ ' .- .I— —.- - 

*'.1* towatat 2} maunds per head ; in country vflftge* at 83 seem per 
Head. .■ '■,*; ■ ■. , , ** 

. ' t AUS'msuads per scm. , 


The method of cultivation recommended by Mr. Morgan is as 
follows:— 

"The plantation should be pitted In Mgy 6* Pfi* sport, or 1,200 
pit* to the eor*. In every tenth pit each way, which oh aid bs 
2} loot cube, the mahogany should be planted and timber trees of 
the tame rateof growth, should be put down as nurses in the other 
pits. If these latter are not of similar growth, the mahogany IS 
otther outstripped and de prived of strength, or it throws out lateral 
branches too early. 

The nurseries for the mahogany and the other trees should he 
mode at the time time, the soil being rich and mixed with leal 
mould and river sand, sod the beds, should be. rafted from four to 
six inches to let water run off. The seed should be sown without 
dhfay In the manner indicated by the Saperiatedeot, Boyal 
Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, the soils being shaded far the 
first four diys or go with fine grass. The redid# generally 
protrudes about the fifth or sixth day. ' After genumatton, 
various moths destroy the seedlings, and they must be search¬ 
ed for just bsiow the surface In the mornings and destroyed daily; 
When the plants ere five inches high, they should be potted In 
rich soil iu large b amboo joints to admit of proper drainage, cam 
befog token ifcat the top roots are not twisted or turned up. .. 

In Jaw, when too south-west ^ plants should 

baptouted to thtonpoto to the Wier | 4 ft, onreMe« toke« thh* 1 
ttatat-MldotoJtoltto laiqrefi. Whepton.pej iuu been placed 
fowttfcm, tog rich surface toff of one' sbouldhe raked Into the 
V#*> • 

The plan to should be ^staked to prevent their getting "wind 
Wrngg,\#eir stems being protected with-rag or jpgas-where tied 
to ^f #t, aeedifoue eaq then bopftotod. 

T^ PW»t.gtiqn should: be i^sglUarly wesdsd, failures being pleat- 
edgy, end any nurses throatoMhf to dominafo may be oat hook tr 
the bright of too mahogany near them 
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There should be periodical thmntage, and after fiuvfi md os*, the 
penes may ba felled ini 

.V. *, , . 

Ma, J. F. Dcraiit, F.L.&, Superintendent of the Government 
Botanical Gardens at Soharunpore, recently transmitted toSir 
J, Hooker, Director of the Royal Garden*, Hew, a specimen of 
spider silk obtained by him in Kum&on. Hr, Thos, Wardle, of 
Leek, a well-known authority on Indian fibres and elite,, who 
jjras consulted regarding the samples, famishes the following 
report 

M Sir George Bird wood hee written to me, enoloiiag tome epidefr 
web and an extract from Hr. J. F. Duthie’a letter. He aeke me to 
examine thia spider silk and to reply directly to yon. The follow* 
teg Is the renett of my examination i—The fibre is evidently of a 
silken nature, and, like silk, it I* loaded with a gummy substance. 
In a MHog soap suing ton this gam or varnish dissolves, leaving the 
fibre apparently pure aud of Uhe nature of fibroin, if not identical 
with It. Bight miorometric measurements of the diameter of the 
fibre in different parts of the mass showed greet Irregularity In 
thickness (1/52300% 1/2800', 1/3W, i/2300 1 , 1/3500', 1/3500 \ 
l/3500'i 1/3500 b giving an average of 1/3100 inch. It hoe there* 
fore a considerably fitter thread or fibre than silk, Italian silk 
averaging in thicksets 1/2100 Inch, The average strength of the 
spider silk proportionately is greater than. that of silk, a single 
fibre of the spider silk breaking with an average weight of 2f 
drains avoirdupois, whilst that of China silk breaks at 2& drams* 
The meet curious property of this fibre is its olestiuUy, which is 
considerably greater than that of allk f 30 centimetres of it * 
will stretch to* an average length of 303 centimetres before 
breaking, whilst Chink nil Ik will only stretch to 34 cent!* 
metres, Like silk, this spider's web silk is lustrous and bas 
a round fibre. Its coating of gam or varnish is disproportionate to 
the weight of the silk. On boiling with seep it lost 7$ os. per Ib.-~ 
that is> 1 lb, of the spider silk dischargee 71 os. of gam. <VUh 
silk the proportion Is muck lees, seldom being over 20 to 30 per 
sent, Before boiling In soap the spider silk was well combed to 
remove all the dirt possible, but a Uttle remained. The fibre 
appears to dye readily, X enclose a small pattern el it dyed, and 
iteo one as I received it, and one after boiling in stoop. I’ believe 
if It can be obtained in quantity, it might be paoked in bales and 
heat to Bngiand, where it would readily find a market for being 
carded and span into silk thread for sewing or weaving 4 pur* 
poses. It is difficult to estimate its marketable value, I dare say 
It would at any rate realize 2§. per lb, It is rather dirty, and this 
would to some extent detract from its valu t as compared with 
silk waste. I have tried to dlaoovar how many eeripoeUers this 
spider has, but beyond noticing under the microscope that the 
fibres often run tu pairs, but. not regularly, I am unable to Irene 
whether there are two, as in the ordinary silkworm, or more, 
Probably an examination of the spider would show this, or an 
Undisturbed portioned itsoecreted silk* 11 

Mr. Dutkie believes that, if a large supply of the spider silk 
were wanted, it could easily be obtained near the lake at Bhiua 
XVI in Kumaon after the the rainy season is over. 


SUGAR CULTIVATION IN INDIA, 


Tm Government of India in the Revenue and Agricultura 1 
Department have very courteously placed at our disposal a 
mass of correspondence containing statistics of sugar cultivating 
In India, and other valuable information bearing on the subject. 
The sugar industry is attracting a very large share of attention 
at the present time, both at home and abroad; and as the im 
parlance of the subject is generally admitted on aU sides, it will 
be interesting, we believe, to give the public as accurate au es¬ 
timate as possibly of the state of this industry in India, and the 
dimensi ons it has assumed during repent, years* The Government 
ef India, who called for statistics from the several Local Govern¬ 
ments and Administrations, and the territories subordinate to j 
them, would be in a better position to form a correct estimate of 
fibs extent of sugar cultivation inTadia than aii^olker inde¬ 
pendent authority, and we shall, therefore, hers revietr-the 
official papers placed before us, to do which we shaii go back h * 
|ewyears.; • / ,, '. r ' 

Xfi March, 1879, the Secretary of State for India e#led lor tr 
ocmeted and compile sUtemsut regaddng the then present state 
ofingair iliimMoPs whereupon the Government of India called 
upon ail Slew Local Governments, and Administrations for the 


information required; which, when received; gave the area 
under sugarcane at 1,922,883 teres* Ip addition to this, there 
were 108,202 acres under the date palm, 14,100 acres under the 
palmyra palm, and 2,93,0 under the cocoa patte, aU of which 
yield sugar; thus giving a total area unjier sugar of 9,|07>«75 
acres* This information wav seat to the Secretary of, State in 
Hay, 1883. The circumstance that induced the Home Govern* 
ment to call for this information was the fact of the Product 
Market*' Review having published certain etatisties jn this connect 
tion, which appeared to require some explanation*' It was 
found that, excluding Bengal* and omitti ng the area under the 
date-palm and other sugar-yielding trees, the Indian returns 
gave 1,737,925 acres of sugarcane in British India, against 
1,603,383 acres shown in the Review ; and that the conjectural 
estimate for Bengal of 1,400,000 acres pat forward by that 
journal, was emu time* in mm of the actual area, mV,, 134,258 
acres, at which the Government of Bengal returned the 
area under sugarcane. Bengal, although having an area 
double that of the North-Western Provinces, has a very small 
area proportionately under sugarcane cultivation. Thus 
the vest province of Orissa had less than 4,009 acres, the 
reason for this being that a large portion of the province 
is unfitted for the production of. sugarcane, being belter fitted 
for *the cultivation of rice, jute, and other valuable staples. 
Nearly half the entire area of 184,258 acres given for Bengal 
appertained to the Patna division, which adjoins, and resembles 
in climate and other conditions, the N.-W, Provinces, which is 
favourable to the cultivation of the cane. 

No accurate statistics, however, were then available for the 
Native States of India; but from the information received up 
to 1882, it was inferred that very little sugarcane was grown in 
those territories. The Rajpootona fid Central India States were 
known to draw their supplies of sugar from the N.-W. Provinces 
and the Punjab In some parts of the Hyderabad State, however, 
the sugarcane was one of th^ptaple crops; but the produce was 
considered to be probably dot more than enough for the re¬ 
quirements of the population. In Mysore, for which the last 
returns furnished by the Chief Commissioner were those for 
1878-79, the area under sugarcane was shown at 12,694 acres, 
and that uuder the date-palm at 29,093 acres. 

In a despatch to the Secretary of State dated the 16th Hay 
1882, the Government of ludia observed that the acreage 
returns for British India may be taken as approximately comet, 
with the exception of those for Bengal. It was added that the 
absence of agricultural statistics of a reliable character for this 
province had been frequently brought to the notice of the Home 
Government, and was prominently noticed in the report 
of the Famine Commission. This was a serious charge against the 
Bengal Presidency, and more than justifies the recent comments 
made in the public newspapers regarding the unsatisfactory 
manner in which agricultural statistics were generally obtained 
by this, the parent Presidency of British India, The Govern-'' 
ment of India clearly recoguised the defective administration 
of Bengal in this most important respect, aud the feet having ; 
been recognised, it has always been a matter of surprise to us 
why it should so long have been excluded from, the list of 
Presidencies under which Agricultural Departments had been 
established in accordance with the recommendations ot the 
Famine Commission. We have been led into making a digression 
here from the subject-matter of this article ; but the pertinency ; 
of par remarks will be apparent from the following remarkable : 
statement made by the Government of India, when submitting 
to the ‘Secretary ot State the statistical information on the 
cultivation of the sugarcane, Referring to Bengal, the 
Government of India : jtau): “ ft «s, however, very /pro¬ 
bable that the eugar^ejtivatien of Bengal is understated in 
the present tefturOA The tette*^ by the Famine Gem- 
ipMoners on tfte beet availab^ eiridtete, W over one wMm 
acre*; and though thejthit eetimate wte 
are notgivfcn, the ^xeepttenal 

: tfeoitalics are ours. 
Whin we compare;^* fiMflMtyd toteA *rfa M Behgai; as far* 
niebed by that Govft^s^vfct 184*188 acres, with tty esttitoate 
of the Famine Oomp«#hers (who * had exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities for arrivinga oorrect conclusion ") who pat it pmQ; 
as being “ over one MftmJ* whteh te 818,742 aom under 
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m n, m* tb® Indian agriculturist. 


somewhat staggered at thfo 
w$mm ifopirnty between the two figum*! W* shaft, abstain 
from making any farther remarks on this ptffit. Tbi two fiff* 
Beta are, to usea paradoxical expression, aiieatiyHaloqitent, and 
speak: for themSelves $ m shall therefor* proceed to take up 
In* next point, nz 1( the outturn per acre. , 

W*are be*e infehfo article* only opueeraed with a statistical 
revfowof the au£ar iaddstry In India; the; economic portion 
being reserved fora subsequent paper. We time find that in 
regard to outturn, the Government of India do not place 
much reliance oh the figures received by them from the 
several Lbosl Government* and Administration#, and which 
have been submitted by them to the Secretary of State 
for India. 'The figures are avowedly estimates of average 
yield* which depends not only on soil and climate, but on the 
character and thoroughness of the cultivation; and the dis¬ 
crepancies apparent in the estimates furnished by the several 
Local Governments are thus accounted for. For instance, hi the 
North-Western Provinces, where considerable attention is paid 
to agricultural statistics, the estimated yield in the several dis¬ 
tricts Was variously returned between 15 and 22 ewts. of sugar 
per acre; for the Punjab a single estimate of 10 cwts. 1 qr. was 
furnished j while iu Bengal, where it is estimated in molasses, 
the average varied from 6 to 32 cwte.; ami from % fo 
28 ewts* when computed in sugar. Iu the Central 
Provinces again, the average was actually set down as 
low as 4} cwfcs. But this wai thought to be much below the 
mark* The Bombay Presidency alone presents anything like 
a uniform average, viz., id cwts. per aore of sugar, although 
the district returns were said to be as conflicting as those for 
Bengal. The explanatory notes, however* which accompanied 
the figures for the various provfhcas, showed that the statistics 
of produce were to be receiveStavith caution ; while those in 
the ease of Bombay furnished streak evidence that the statistics 
of produce supplied by the village olkeia were much under the 
real truth. Owing to the various wi^s in which raw produce 
is disposed of, it was found exceptionally difficult to obtain 
satisfactory estimates in the case of sugar cultivation. The 
marked discrepancies, observable in this connection may bo 
explained to some extent by the fact that the greater portion of 
the sugar produced in ludia never goes beyond the unrefined 
state; and iu estimating the average produce, it is usual to refer 
to sugar of this class, except in cases where the estimates are 
extremely low, when the outturn in refined sugar has been 
taken. 

(To be continued,) 


THE DISTRESS IN BURDWAN. 


A ooiuubs?ond8nx of the /atfisa Afftwr, writing on the scarcity j 
prevailing In the Burdwan district, says that, owing to the in- 
creased number of applications for relief, the means at the disposal 
of the Committee formed in. Burdwan, are fast ebbing away, and 
appeal* under the oiroarnitauoc j , to the rich aud generous of 
this country, in the earnest hope that they wifi kindly come forward 
to rescue from starvation and death, thousands of fellowdiuman 
bei ngs who are at present plunged by a dreadful visitation of Pro* 
xtdeuee Into the most Intense sufferings. N As some persons, to 
whom explications for aid were made, refused, on the ground that 
they M had already sent cohtribotions to the dfotribfe officer, who 
la the proper person to distribute charitable relief In his dfo. 
trial,” It fo explained that the Committee, who are composed of the 
tadibg gentlemen of the town of Burdwan, have been distributing 
aid principally through the Officers of the Government, who have , 
keen employed ^speefoUy open relief work, The rule of Govem- 
pti limits the supply of Government, refief either to persons who ! 
am willing to wptk' apt* government reads, or to persona yrfch 
have no objection to partake of cooked food. There fo no fund j 
fey'the f elfofef pShpfo who, by reason of their easts' or soofol 
yoffoim, are preluded from availing themselves of either of- the 
aforesaid two modes of relief. T:ie fund at the disposal of the 
fjsmntitteo |s intended * for these people ; and the Government fsilef 
officers being on the spot* at* bait able to ascertain the oases fo 
which the pecuniary aid in the gift of the Committee can, with 
advantage and propriety, be applied. The Committee, in certain 
aeaee^ send, money for dlsMbution by the heads of respectable 
gentlemen, who ga round foam Tillage to villege admin Wterisg 


relief to deserving eases. The. accounts, whfoh fore brought : 
these gentlemen of the depth of suffering and destitution to whiSb 
the majority of people of many villages. have been Unfortunately 
reduced, are touching in the extrema. Hundreds of people are ! 
eager candidates even for the eae<hnlf pfoe a d%y, at which rate tfoe 
limited means at the disposal of the Committee now enable them fcp 
dispense relief. The total amount, now in the hands of the Secret 
tary, fo only Rf. 1,100, and oousldeting the distress, fo sureto be 
intensified during the next three, or four months, and that the 
number of people standing in need of relief must be considerably 
move than at present, it fo quite clear that the aforesaid amount 
can last but for a short time more only, W* earnestly commend 
the appeal made by our contemporary, to alt our readers who have 
the means of helping the sufferers in this extremity. Our own 
belief fo absolute, and has ever boon s* that in the absence of a 
poor law in India, the Government Itself should furnish ail the 
funds required In these extremities, imposing if necessary a casual . 
tax for the purpose. We cannot wait however to press these coon* 
tele on the State, but urge all who have the means, to contribute 
at once to the failing funds of the Committee. 


THE LONDON EXHIBITION. 


A RssoLtmox of the Bengal Government, published in the 
supplement to the Calcutta. Gazette of the 13th Instant, suggests the 
preliminary questions for a Committee appointed by the Lieutenant* 
Governor, to consider the best means of concerting measures to 
represent the Bengal Presidency at the Loudon Exhibition of 1888. 
A sum of Rs. 20,000 will be placed at the disposal of the committee 
for this purpose, whose duties will be confined to the equipment of 
the Provincial Court, illustrating art ware, ornamental fabrics; and 
decorative work of Bengal, and to the executive duty of receiving 
and forwarding either to the Government of India, or to the Royal 
Commission, applications for space by private exhibitors resident 
within the province, Iu view, however, of lightening the burthen 
upon the Provincial finances, It has bsen decided to utilise the 
exhibits Tor the London Exhibition, at the Bombay Exhibition of 
1887, without making any special collection of fresh ones, or a 
separate allotment of fends, Should any of the exhibits bo sold in 
Loudon, duplicates will be prepared for Bombay. Apart from the 
articles to be oolleoted locally, the chief ornament of the Bengal 
Court will consist of screens, showing the characteristic styles Of 
Bengal architecture, or the features and peculiarities of the decora¬ 
tive arts of the country. For this purpose, a separate grant of 
£t*. 1,500 haa been sanctioned, which. If insufficient, may be 
increased by taking from the grant of Rs. 20,000, should the 
Committee think necessary. According to the reoent Resolution 
defining the functions of the Agricultural Department of Bengal* 
the organization of such exhibitions would form oue of the duties 
of the Director; but In the present instaooo, the pressure of work* 
necessarily accompanying the formation of** new department, will 
render it impossible for him to undertake these duties without 
assistance, hence the appointment of a Committee consisting of ten 
members (with whom the Director is associated), with Mr. XL A. 
Cockerell as President, was found to be necessary. The ^President 
is to arrange to hold a meeting as early as possible, to deoide all 
preliminary questions, and to start work throughout Bengal, as all 
articles for exhibition most bs ready for despatch by the 25th 
December 1885. 

X TRADE BETWEEN RIISSIA AND CHINA. 


Thb following Very interesting article appears in a Russian 
paper celled the Journal of Ihe Minitiry of Fincmce, which give* 
a fairly accurate idea of the conditions of trade between the 
two countries, The information fo said to be derived from the 
moat recent sources 


1 of I0| 


it Stafo, inoittdfng aU its dependoiicles. covers an am 
^square versts. The 18 provinces forming what fo called 

_Pronereinhraeeno more than three million versts of this sue* 

he, anotbefr population fo 382,458.000 Inhabitants, while that 
tire whole snufitrn reach®* to about & J 08C I 000. As a matter of 
rt, almost the wEble commercial and Industrie! Hfe of the Empire 
contained In thetiriofcry>p#cpfod peoviwwe whieh areotase to the 
at the rrcvfaoMfeear <mr poMtstinus on the Amour and in Siberia, 
stretching into the interior of Asia, do not enjoy as fevaur- 
* a sittufcch,, TltojfoHbern provittoe o! Wwwbmria contains 

-n-w 2.508*880 nomads t Keen* 

wlated during the recant 
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hal t Are looated At Shanghai. At Kbanko and Tientsin there are 
eight Retries houses «n*aged In the tea trade and in the preperfe 
Umm of brick ten- Aloog the northern potato of the Empireas 
writ a* in Knldm, Kashgar, Chuguehak, end Oarga, a few Siberian . 
merchants may be met With. 


te extremely flourUhiug throughout the whole of Central China. 
The m*thoas stiff in nee ere those that were employed 2,600 year* 
ego. The nee of machine* end other technical appliance* l« alto* 
'gather unknown ; email farm* form the balk of the agricultural die* 
tribution; each plot of laud I* manured like a kitchen garden. 

■ Vegetable* are generally cultivated,** also are rice, wheat, and bar* 
ley* Tea, cotton, silk, and sugar represent important articles of 
commerce* Industry yield! place, however, to agriculture ml* 
though manufactures—silk*, porcelain, various kind* of carved 
wood work* at well ** mat* sujoy generally a high reputation. 
The neighbouring countries of Chinn, proparly speaking, are at*, 
tlnotly behbxlhaudiu point of industrial prosperity. With regard 
to the state of revenue, ft I* difficult to ascertain the exact amount 
IU a country where the Governor of each province raise* what he 
Withes or wbat he can, and expend* much on local requlr* 
meat*. The revenue actually cent to Pekin would not amount 
to more than 76,000,000 rouble*. By assuming the total reaeipts 
to be double that sum, it would be found that agriculture 
alone contributed about 60,000.000. We know exactly the 
amount of the customs received from the 22 seaports open to 
foreign trade. In 1^64 these exceeded 13,000,000 roubles j to day, 
they are about 25,000,000. 4 * he expenditure is only known with 
little exactness* 'It is supposed that the sum annually spent on the 
army amounted to 100,000,009 roubles, while that on o4ua)s reached 
the sum of 6,000,000. In o:der to cover the deficits which bad arise 
recourse was had to a foreign loan in 1674 on the guarantee of the 
cuatpm*. The interna! commerce is carried on ohiefiy by water- 
routes* Many thousands of boats are employ* d iti navigating the 
rivers and tonal,*. There are also numerous carriage roads, the best 
of which, crossing the Tbiw Shan range, connects China Proper 


a mote beoeficUt Influence on the general well-being of tfee people, 
*• weU Mfltffctf wWimfolly to the joronueo of the. Government 
In the districts in which it Is prosecuted* 

A* a matter of tael Tea already pays an enormous duty, equal, 
in the caae of at least a moiety of the Import, tote much hr the 
prime cost of the articles. 

It certainly seems to bran anomaly Ip M system of tjjwtefcn 
that a pound of tea from Free trade India, Valued te %% pence in 
Bond, should be toted at fid, md that a betUe of Champagne from 
Protectionist France valued at SihUliag* to Bond, should be toned 


efforts of the patriotic feet. In J £82, 245,000 poods of. tea were treat- 
ported to Moscow by way of Odessa. The.land trade passes for 
the most part through KUohto. Alter di'seribiug the different 
treaties concluded between Russia and China, within the last 200 
y<aia, the Journal states that, whereas la 1600 Russia only received 
60,000 pood* of tea per annum, in 1855 the amount had risen to 
225,000 poods, and in 1683 it was not lesc than 013,000 poods, 
With regard to Russian exports into China, there has, on the other 
hand, been a great falling off- In 1855 the exports amounted to ft 
Aj HI ion roubles ; while in 1881-3 they had fallen as low as 2k mil¬ 
lions, Trade with China presents great difficulties. The Government 
|s obliged to come to the help of our merchants. It 1* with this ob¬ 
ject that wore than one expedition into the Celestial Empire has 
been sanctioned, that new Conan ate* have been established, that 
‘the routes, In the border provision* have been Improved, amt that 
shorter routes have been sought for. It is with the same object 
that quite recently credit establishment* have been opened at both 
Tashkent and Vernon.’* 

THE RUMOURED INCREASE OF THE DUTY 
0t* TEA. 

-- I 

Wx publish below the representation recently addressed by 
the Indian Tea* Districts Association to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the subject of the rumoured increase of Tea duty, 
and of the reply that ha* been received. 

Tux Indian Tea Drstaicra Association* 

To the Right Hon. C. 8L Childers, M, P.» Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Ac., Ac. 

Sir,— The rumour that the increase of the duty on Tea may form 
part of the impending fiscal adjustment* of her Majesty’* 
treasury, has produced a feeling of uneasiness and anxiety on the 
part of those interested in the growth of tea in her Majesty's Indian 
Dominions* While the Association trust that there ie no truth in 
this rumour, they nevertheless feel it neceeeary to offer a respect¬ 
ful remonstrance against * #tep to prejttdieni to the Interest* of the < 

^^SoXlstiMg^Stttyof 64. .per pound amount* to over 70 per pent 
o! the market value of m tea* imported, ftom all Countritot toid 
constitute* a distinctively tonwhu* tax on a commodity of such unl- 
Ceresl consumption in this Country as to he justly regarded as one 
Of the prime dietary nototoarte* of fife* 

To further . enhance that rath Cannot fait to entail considerable 
hardship on a large section of the community already suffering from 
she effects - of industrial depression and diminished earnings* It 
Stot elSo tendTmoin specibUy under these conditions) to restrict 

8StaOu^r P— 1 

oollenee. 

•iSs^js4Cftrx^^va*8. 

sterling, and contributing duHng tbe psJ^ear 67 mHiion yunde of 
Tka to the Imports of this opunj5y> *4 mlmoani tear* 

ilinn to th* Revenue* It has Men the rflalii of bringing Underoul* 
.Oivatton immense treats of 2nd MthtetouitorOduoUve id ff wdtog 
well paid employment to i vast number of labourers, and differing 


The effect of any inereaee of duty would be that the poorer class* 
*■ of the community, being usable to pay more than they do at 
present, wou)d have to be content with an Inferior article* and e« 
the inferior qualities ar* largely produced elsewhere, the due of the 
prdduoe of ludia would be seriously prejudiced, 1 

Looking to the importance of enooumgiog to the utmost the great 
efforts wbloh are being made to promote habits of thrift tem¬ 
perance among the people, any measure calculated to .our tml the 
oousumption of tot Would undoubtedly tend in a great meUaure to 
neutralise those efforts, and on this ground also is greatly to be 
depreeatod* 

We would further submit that in view of the faob that British 
manufactures are now allowed to enter India, duty free, it is mani¬ 
festly unfair that the mother-country should impose further bur¬ 
dens on the products of her great D^pendenoy. 

On behalf of the Indian Tea Districts Association, 

(Signed) T.;Dquqlas Forsyth, Chairman, 

Earnest Tyx, Secretary. 

March 18, 1685. 

a Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, S.W., 27th March, 1885. 

Sir,—1 am desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to ac¬ 
knowledge the receipt of your Utter of the 18th testate on the sub- 
jeet oMhe Tea Duty, Imt he feet* sure that your Association, will 
not expeothim to disaus* rumour* (a the pres* with reference to 
the forthcoming Budget.—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Caxmichsbu 

Sir T. Douglas Forsyth, K. C* S. I , C. B. 

Miscellaneous Items . 


Tux heavy rainfall prevented the annual Simla outing to the 
Sipi Fair* / 


Foor-andmouth disease ha* broken out amongst the siege-train 
I bullock* at Ferozepore. 

The Saharuopore Horse Show for 1885-86 will he held on the 
23rd, 24th, and 25th February I860* 

D cm no the month of Marob last, there were 143,491 births 
registered in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 

Wx understand that Mr. G. M. Barton ba> bean appointed 
Provisional Secretary to tire Chamber of Commerce, In place of Mr* 
Rutherfootd, deceased. 

The Conservator of Forests, Bangs i, has been appointed an e#« 
ogieio member of the Central Examination Committee, Calcutta* 

Thb weather at Simla, we hear, Is unite abnormal—rain falling 
constantly, as though the chota bunat had set in before its time* 

Thebe has been very heavy rain at the Himalayan settlements 
during the past week, especially In the neighbourhood of Simla 
and Mussoone. 

The Government has sanctioned the expenditure of R«. 826,' for 
constructing a permanent ebed for the blaoksmxthing branch of the 
Madras Industrial School. 

Unsettled weather prevail* throughout the ^Punjab accompanied 
with rain. It. is likely to ouuee much damage to the wheat Drops* 
which are being winnowed. 

The weather In Nopal of late has become cooler and more season- 
able, and 2-$6 inches Of rain have fallen. The prospeot* of too 
crops, however, continue only moderate. 

The GhjtmJti says that his Highness the Maharaja of Beroda 

r t about a lakh of rupees for charitable purposes on the rneca* 
of the death of hi* wife Chimnabai 

According to a Simla correspondent, Mr, Key Elias, aonom- 
panted by Jdr. Cstey, the Salt Commissioner, starts shortly for 
Ladakh. Mr, Carey erili mak ofor Y aikwnd* 

Light ehowers of rate felt at Pondicherry on Monday teght&nft 
Tuesday morning, last week,, end appearances indicate a further 
fall. Vegetation sadly reqOltoe rain, and thu tanks are last getting 

,dry- ' , 

The Inorease of low to^eratPoona is attributed by a looal paper 
to the extension of eugftr oana ouHAvatton, wbioh had to4 to a good 
deni of land In the neighbourhood being temed wife ewaaipe* 

Cholera of « virnlent type hoe broken out at Nanlek, MtaMg 
the past fomight, 75 persou« have been attacked and 4ff bsn gto 
The authorities are doing their belt to stomp out the disease* 
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Mfir.il*, ww. 

Ttti revised estimate, amounting to Rs, 91,000, for 'diveiralon of 
It# Buckingham OanalfroM GBrow*ud«i to Tb*tounet f l* sanctioned 
In foper***s|cm of the estimate ofifr, 00,000 lacduded to the com¬ 
pletion estimate* of jfcbat canal. 

Mr. 0» B. Thomas, First Member Of the Board bf Revenue, Mad- 
I'd*, W shortly going to Tanjoto to matte a local inquiry and report 
ttpen tbe oUimedf too ryot* of that district for remioloua con** 
qa«ot on the adverse Reason of the last pear. 

M» Bamriw, a coffee planter of the Kadur dlstriot, has eon- 
fribbled the s^ia of* huge rock Snake, a two-headed fish, and a 
.bird of paradise to the Mysore Government Muaeum, where these 
curiosities map be now seen by visitors. 

Thi mortality retaros for the month of March show that the 
total deaths' from all cause* aggregated 82*841, compared with 
71,888 la the previous mohtb* and 181,088 la March of last year 
Fever of sorts accounted for the deaths of 07,359 persons. 

Tint inhabitant* of several villages in the Kolapore CoUeetorato 
were sthrtled ou the night of the 29th ultimo between the hours of 
ten add eleven by a slight shook of earthquake, wlitah at its most 
extreme vibrations had the effect of shaking the tiles off several 
buildings. 


Tsci latest news from the tes districts is that rain has been 
generally plentiful, but a higher temperature ft wonted In maoy 
parts to bring out the flushes, The many hailstorms that have 
ooou* red In Caohar have not done much damage, except to a few 
garden*. 

THU tf&drw Tima says i—The expected fiat for reduction* has 
oome from the Government of India, at least so far as regards the 
Irrigation Branch of ths FW. D , where orders were received 
lately for a curtailment of expenditure by two lakhs of rupees in 
the current year*s Budget allotment. 

Tan water famine is at its height la Bangalore. The population 
of the town* especially iu Mamulpett* and Sidd'outta, arc 
put to very great straits for u daily supply of water, and have 
to travel out to great distances to obtain the fluid, The authorities 
have not devised any efficacious remedy. 


TTsoaboity of water prevails ou some portions of the line of the 
Mlaam’s State Ball way, which has caused. almost a block in the 
traffic. The water for the engines has to he brought id iron tanks 
from some distance by railway, and this, as may he imagined, Is 
attended wlthgtoat expense and delay. Mr. Howard Warden, the ** 
energetic Traffic Manager, 1* doing his best to remove this diffi¬ 
culty, and the public has every confidence in his ability to meet 
this emergency, * 

A Kuruachbb paper states that the octroi os pfsoe>goods Has at 
last beeo abolished; It was proposed to make up for the loss of the 
> income by imposing town duties on karoshi* oil, matches*, artleles 
of metal, &o,» and a water rate of 2 per cent on houses. The 
Municipal Commissioners, however, refused.to sanction any fresh 
town dutjc* except ou stone, anvllne dyes, cheroots, and a few. 
other articles. The proposal to charge a donkey tax at till rate* 
<t>f Ks. 1 8 per head was modified by the reduction of the rate to 
Be. 1. _ 

| Wa notice that the Municipality are engaged In deepening two 
| large holes in the bed of the Ukoor, ou the Bap per tide , so as to 
1 convert them into temporary wells, borne precaution should be 
taken to fence the hole* round to guard against aoohlenfr, During 
the famine fivs of these holes were sunk In the bed of the tank, 
aud several people, mistaking them for shallow pools, fell into them 
and were drowned, The late Mr, Coopoo Chatty oame by hls end 
iu this way. On one occasion a cart and pair of bulls fell into one 
of ill* holes, and the bulls got drowned. 

Ths present scarcity of water Is becoming apparent In the small 
quantity of vegetables now brought in the market. The high 
prices asked for cabbages, for instance, retards their ready sale, 

I and the heads are becoming “ small by degrees and beautifully 
loss ” in point of elate, as the vendors are compelled to pull off the 
outer drying leaves of the cabbages remaining Unsold, to maks 
them look fresh on being brought into the market the following 
morning. It Is supposed that if the present drought continues, few 
if auy vegetables will be sent on to Madras, uuiess at fancy prices, 


Selections. 


It has beau definitely ruled that the inspectorships and other 
subordinate appointments uudtofche new Excise arrangements are 
to be conferred exclusively upodtthe natives of the country, The 
Commissioner of Pegu stronglymaoimaends that good Butmans 
from the ranks of the police foresee selected for the posts. 

AT the annual festival held at Mangklogiri, Guntur taluk, Kistna 
district, held on the 2l«t February to Jrl March, there were about 
8,000 pilgrims present. Three cases of injury were taken to the 
hospital sheds, two of them resulting from the wheel of the car 
patting over the patient*’ legs, aud which necessitated amputa¬ 
tions. 

There are several farms at Mmgerie, belonging to aud worked 
by East Indiaus They are In a flourishing condition, aud are 
considered profitable investments by the owners. Ic is a matter of 
some surprise, that some more pensioners do not purchase aud work 
laud, thereby diverting the ambition of the rising generation from 
everlasting desk-work. 

Tub Secretary of State has wired that the New South Wales 
Government has offered its services in procuring supplies of pre¬ 
served meats, Uve*st6ck, cattle and horses. All &>«al Governments 
and Army Departments have accordingly been directed to resort to 
the Colonies, where stores or supp les can be procured as cheaply 
and as expeditiously as from England, 

A correspondent writing to a contemporary from G wad nr on the 
Snd instant, says s—•* Baports from the Interior show that much 
d amag e has been done to property by flood* and the overfl iwing of 
tberiver Ketch Co we. home fifteen lives have been lost, and the 
villages of Baiigby and Syob have been washed away. It U said 
that about 20,0% date trees have been blown down.” 

ZtvoanpXABifrC is very frequent during these hot months. But it 
seems strange that in Government offices and establishments which 
are well guarded, it should prevail. Same time ago the settlement 
records In the OoUeotor’a Office were burnt, and ou Friday last, the 
1st instant, the Money Order and Registration branches of the 
£o«t Office at Bikraal caught fire, and nearly all the record* were 
destroyed. ■ 

Tag Economic Garden at Hyderabad Sind bWs fair to become self- 
supporting in a year or two. It produce* splendid grape, aud our 
Hyderabad correspondent informs us that its fruit ha* been recent, 
ly sold lor B*. $,000 to Devil, a Kurrachee contractor. The 
vegetables jproduce about' R*. 1,000 or l,5W. The ©«et of the 
Garden is »*. 8,009, It has been very much improved of late, 
and Is well worth A'visit, 

A gobriis pobtdxnt writes to us from G wad nr:—** A huge tea 
monster was .lately discovered on the seashore at fiabar, For many. 
flay* the vsfidenie of the pbtec were in great fear aud, trembHngj^ 
boastqueuo* of the uproar caused by the monster. .After sonffi 
Am* uke nolle osased, aud a great monster, lying motionless, was 
fyL* n iTi^^Vfa.*.. It m.Mur.doft.kj, fmkia l.ogth 

b..a bu.ll, «*<•a »»««- 

rating It farto *11.’* 


GENERALLY ADMITTED FACTS WITH REGARD TO 
THE MANUFACTURE OF TEA. 


(Tub following paper has been kindly plaoed at our disposal for 
publication. It was found amohgst the ive Mr. Cameron's papers, 
and appears to have been the maxims which ho had acquired 
during*)*!* lengthened experience of tea-making in India, They 
are of peculiar interest to all planter* in Ceylon, as the framework 
on which Mr. Cameron based the teaohing that had so powerful 
an effect for good throughout the Island. It will bo soon that they 
refer only to hind manufacture.'] 

1. Leaf is best withered when there is free supply of light aud 
oool air. 

2 . Wet leaf is batter withered in the sau or In the wind than 
by artificial heat. 

3 . Dried lea! is not necessarily withered leaf. 

4 Under-withered leaf break* in the roll, 

5. Over-withered leaf gives most Pekoe tips. 

(i. Leaf withered iu the suu gives red tea, * 

f it Under-withered leaf gives a greensand over-withered leaf a 
dark, outturn. 

8 A bright coppery-outturn can only be obtained from well- 
withered leaf. 

0 . Under-withered leaf will take longer to fire than well wither¬ 
ed leaf. 

10. Low roiling table* cause the leaf to get broken. Anything 
under 3 fret High ts objectionable. 

11. If sap comes too quickly in the roll, it shows that the leaf 
required more withering. 

IX Too much sap makes a knobby tea from the leaf getting into 
lamps. 

1 $. fimall leaf cannot be successfully separated from the large 
before roiling, 

14,' Heavy rolling destroy* the flavor of the small leaf, but 
Improves the strength of the Urge leaf. * 

jfe. Heavy rolling discolors the Pekoe tips. 

10. Coarse leaf requires all the rolling It can get. 

17. Contact with bon blacken* the roll. 

18. The roll will color In any temperature, bo it higher than, 
equal to, or lower than, that of the tea-house. 

19. In a higher temperature than that rrf the tea house the color 
comes quickly \ in a lower temperature much slower. 

80, At some period of so oalfrd ** fermentation ” the roll «ets 
warm, In the present state of our knowledge there is no certainty 
Whether to check or encourage that warmth. 

2L The roil gets blackened by contact with the air and colors 
mow evenly covered up. 

22, Coloring in bail* is unevpu. Boll spread out over three 
inches, to color get* Mawkish. v * ■■ ■ . 

‘ 2$. Thb fermentation proper cannot ha brought about without 
heat. TfiAscoloureci in a temperature below that of the tea house 
are not Kfentfeoted ” fcf tho real sense at the word* “ Oxidation 
or •* oolorioSrkkFfe^es to* jwoowi more correctly. 
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24. There is »* fixed lima (or oolortag ; the proper pels# 
iemtoed by the eye* 

25, Tbo-ei'a no chemical or other teat in see to determine tbs 
point it which to stop the coloring. 

20 The Holer of the roll immediately before lirlsk firing!* about 
the color of the outturn which will he found fn the clip. 

27. Pungency or rasp and a light liquor accompany a green 
outturn. 

28. Thickness and a dull liquor attend a dark outturn. 

29. Over-coloring produces a ecft tea. 

80. Care given to the withering ensures good color, care given 
to ths roll mures strength* but care will not ensure flavor, 

81. In the present eta to of our knowledge there ie no rorfchud 
by which flavor can be fixed. 

92. Leaf opera out during the coloring and require* re rolling. 

92. Heavy re rolling before firing eoftene the tea. A light pres, 
sure to excite a little moisture gives the twiet and the polish 
required. 

84. Drying In the sun gives a black and tippy tea. 

80. Tea dried in the arm cups out with a metallic taste. 

80. Coloring and softening go on rapidly over slow fires, and are 
cheeked by all aglow fire*. 

87. Quick firing gives a brisker tea than slew firing. 

98. The roll spread thick on firing trays gets stewed and dull. 

39. The roll has been spread too thickly when the fire cannot he 
seen through the contents of tray. 

40. When three quarter fired, about half an hour, trays can be 
safely filled up four deep, and the ourlng finished over slow Brea. 

41. Choolaa can be constructed to consume oue maand of 
charcoal, or leas to one matmd of tea.' 

42. Pucka battylng develops nose or aroma. 

48. Drying in the sun before packing completely desloabee the 
tea, but gives it a peculiar flavour. 

44. Bulking |s better before than after puck t battylng to ensure 
the teas being peeked hot. 

45. Iron-wire, brase wire, or bamboo trays are all good for 
firing, but the two former are better conductors of heat than the 
bamboo ones, and not liable to get out of mesh. —CeyIan Timet, 


LIGHT GRAZING IN THE JBEIUR FORESTS. 


(Indian Forester,) 

The following statement shows the financial-result of the scheme 
for light grazing introduced last relay season into the State 
Reserves of the South Berar and Wun Divisions. 

Sanation to the scheme was not received in time to admit of full 
advantage being taken of it by large cattle owners, many of whom 
had made other arrangements for grazlng-some by sending thel* 
cattle elsewhere, others by purchasing waste lauds under the 
Survey and Settlement Rules, Tbe scheme has, however, been 
greatly appreciated, and there have been few or no difficulties in 
working It. It has also proved a decided success so far, and it is 
expected that next year the full area allotted to eaen head of cattle 
will he everywhere worked up to. 

The following extract from my inspection report on tbe South 
Berar Reserves describes the appearance of the forests after they 
had been grastd 

44 Light Grazing.— I was agreeably surprised to notice the small 
effect that light grazing had had on tbe orop of grass, In moat 
places an inexperienced person would hardly bave observed that 
grazing had token place at all. The grass appeals to have grown 
almost as quickly as it was eaten, and there is still a sufficient sup¬ 
ply left on the ground to meet all possible requirements, 

44 Natural rcpunlnotion in localities UuMly grated, —It was alto 
a matter of aatisiHOVioetto me to notice that natural reproduction 
wae muob more plentiful in places that had been lightly grazed 
than In completely protected localities. This may be accounted 
for in great measure by oattle treading eeed Into the ground, 
and also by fewer seedlings being smothered by a rank growth of 
grass. 

" The same result is observable in places where bioad oast sowing 
of teak seed has boeu made/' 

In consideration of these satisfactory results, I would now beg to 
recommend that light grazing be extended to the whole area of the 
rsserves, but to further protect forest interests in case of a partial 
failure of the rainfall, and there not being so luxuriant a crop of 
graei in the reserves In consequence, the area allotted to each head 
of cattle should be increased from 2& acres to 3 acres. 

This year in tbe heaviest grazed reserves, viz,. Ghat Boii and 
Rul, where the allotfffcnt per head of cattle was 20 and 2 0 acres 
respectively, considerably more grazing might have been permitted 
without injury to the forests, and therefore, if the allotment Is in¬ 
creased to 3 acres, there should, I think, be no fear of . over.grazing 
la a year of scanty rainfall, 

I would also recommend that buffaloes be excluded in addition to 
sheep, goats, and o»taels, as these animals are lisble to browse on 
the young shoote of trees at tbe oommeneement of the rains, as well 
as to injure trees b> tubbing against them when tormented by flits 
and other insect*. / .... * 

It will further be necessary, for obvious reasons, to strictly for¬ 
bid grazing in localities where fires have occurred in the previous 
dry season. ' r j* 

Amongst other advantages Which light ^grazing in reserve* baa 
brought about, I would msofidn the beneficial effect it has had on 
the neighbouring district forest*, which do not show nearly so 
marked signs of being overgrazed as they did last year* and this 
Improvement will be still more' noticeable when additional oattle 
have been admitted into the reserves* 


When the system of light grazing hat been given futNJfeet to, 
it should be possible to reduce > expenditure on fire conser¬ 
vancy very considerably. Line burning should sot cost «o much, 
and fewer fire-path watchers should be required < and In ease of 
accidents I fire* occurring, the exttagulstaiig of them should be a 
matter of comparative ease, 

I bave every re 
grazing into State 3 

problem of how best to reconcile tbs iatetests of tat' ryot_ 

matter of grazing with these of the forest Department in them* 
toratlou of the area* committed to Its charge. ^ 

By exoludiog sheep, goats, fefiWoes, and camels—tbe animale 
most destructive to forests*-and limiting the head of ether cattle , 
permitted to graze, the Forest Department prevent* all possibility" 
of serious Injury occurring to Us reserves, whilst it, at the seme 
time, confer* an Immense boon upon surrounding villages by 
provitliug ex tensive grazing for tbe greater portion of their oattle. 
The grazing too Is given at the time of year when it Is most 
valuta, v.z, (ram the ecmiutuetment Of the rains MU the end 
of October- After the Jthartf crops have been reaped at the com* 
mencement of the cold weather, cattle in Betor are, as a rule, 
withdrawn from their gtsztag ground, sod M on the stubble, Ac , 
left iu fields, ftupplem«ijt»d by the leaves sod stalks of 44 toward 
Wheu grazing tor a limited number of cattle Is provided fn State 
For cits, the taking up of these areas will cease to be looked upon 
by the rural population as a sudden and complete reduction of their 
grazing grounds s— 


Reserve. 

Area of 
reserve, 
in acres. 

Area 
open to 
gTMdnjf, 
in acres. 

Number 
of osttle 
admitted 

Area per 
head of 
oattle, in 
seres. 

Revenue rea* 
Used* 

Werumaiergaon ... 

Gbat Borl 

Amduri ,, „ 

Penganga... ... 

Rui ... 

Kelaporo ... 

Gonowakzi 

K bored ... 

Pfttroat 

Lon* ebel ... 

Anjan Kkeh* 

Total 

, 

45,982 

29,285 

13,717 

13,575 

0,647: 

40,747 

13,859 

10,117 

2,889 

8,900! 

7,034 

22,998 

14,0174 

0,858 

5,787i 

8,3231 

20,378 

8,17ft 

8,058 

1,444! 

4,483 

3,817 

4,912 
5,51*6 
1,409 
946 
| 1,312 

2,229i 
2,324 
5'5 
337 
1,583 
89u] 

4*0 

2*0 

4-0 

0 

2*5 

9 

85 

13*7 

4 

2*8 

4 

Re. A. P. 

3,852 12 0 
3,473 o 0 
425 8 0 

220 12 0 

i 883 0 0 

! 418 31 0 

573 4 0 

114 3 0 

78 2 0 

8/2 2 0 

193 0 0 

199,878 

*9ir 

22,1831 

4*5 

5,535 11 0 


A. T. Dbysdale, 

Conservator of frosts, Hyderabad-Assigned Districts, 

TIMBERS OF UPPER ASSAM. 


By Chevalier Roberto Paganini, late Chief Engineer t Mt&Mm 
Division, Assam Railways. 

It will be easily understood that in a country where tbe tem¬ 
perature of the plaint and low hills never falls below 45 degrees F, f 
and never rises above 100 degrees F., with an average rainfall of 120 
inches a year, vegetstlou cannot but be of the most luxuriant 
character and extreme variation. In fact, one of the characteristics 
of Upper Amm is its interminable jungles constituted In places by 
thick forests of colossal trees, and in others by impenetrable oane or 
bamboo groves, 

As a rule, oau© jungle will grow in swampy ground where water 
lodges for several months, ant sometime* all tbe year round. 
Bamboo'jungle will giowln low lauds flooded occasionally, hot 
where the water does not remain for any length of time, Forest 
jungle generally grows in dry soil, and one or other of any special 
tree seems to prevail according to the different attitude of the 
ground, or perhaps it would be better to say according to 
the different degree of moisture retained by tbe soil. The 
prevalence, however, of any special tree Is by no meOne 
strikingly apparent, la spite cl favourable ground, and the 
gregarious -tendency of nearly all forest trees, It seems that, a 
groat variety Will grow and flourish side by side fkt a way which 
would seem quite incongruous in our country. The only clear fact 
in these forests is the total absence of certain species of trees un- 
dor p* cutter oiroumstanoes. Thus, Nshor end Makahl, as will be 
hereafter, are never found in low lands, especially if subject 
to occasional floods, while Uriatn and HoUock are never found la 
high, welt-drained tend. However, as a»ule one may stand In one 
of these foreslw surrounded hy tree* grow lug •« thickly m possible. 
o>»d he wlll find it difficult to: detoot balf-s-d<*en tre»s P of one 
tpeolo*' This fset omisHieicbly ©uhanoe* the wild beauty of toe 
A-warn jttngb s, but |t has been up to the present time a great 
drawbaete, from a mercantile potato! view, to the proper utilize- 
Hun of the timber* Fdr the purpose of collecting one kind of 
timber to itoeepsRates going a great distance through an trodden 
jungle, and after having found and cut it to the smallest size, 
elephants are required for the purpose of dragging it off. This 
ptosm. of owtrn, om*m * Iwfl, portion to V «mM, -Uk* 
under other circumstonoss would be very valuable* 
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The Assam Railways add Trading Company, amongst other con 
cessions, obtained from the Oev Ament of India, bate the moobfvo* 
ly of the timber trade for 1) mile* along each aid* of their Ho*, 
whfoh rani from Male urn Junction to jaargh*rit& (a distance. of 23 
mites), and the epeoimeosou view at the Health Exhibition * ame 
from tboio foraot*, whioh extend, praotiotily, Uumtorruptedlyfrom 
•od to Odd of the *hQn£m«attoaed portion of . the Hue. 

Whoa the Oottqrfffr&rst commenced work In opening out the 
country,little hr nothing was known a» to the real value of many 
of thp^ffoooit, i^id as the Company’* work* depended so much on 
them, they had to start at the Winning, and that acquired an 
amount w toforraatidn whiofa wilf prove very valuable for the 
future of the timber trade of that oouotry. 
blt^T ^' 0Witl * 1* n description of the various speotmens exhl* 

AFe*tto Assamese n*m«,Nahor; English, Iron wood repent* 

fin gravity, 1*23 i eo-efficient of rapture In owt* and decimals, 27 0 * 
lose of weight when chemically dried* 25 per cent, \ maximum 
shrinkage due to above operation, i per cent. 

There are tome good patches of almost exclusively Nahor trees 
to be found here and there, growing on high, well-drained ground, 
hut they are not extensive. The stem Is generally straight, 
and the average else Is from 25 feet,.from the foot to the 
first branch by 5 feet girth, maximum height found 45 feet from 
foot to fire* breach, maximum girth 12 foot 6 Inch**. The bran he« 
are generally thin and of no nso at timber, but they produce ex* 
osllent charcoal and make firetolatt firewood. 

The timber is of a deep red colour, with very dose undulating 
fibre, rather brittle, warps and splits when out into planks or smalt 
scantling, heartwood hot attacked by insects of any kind, and 
stands almost indefinitely, both exposed and under oover, without 
deteriorating, Before being used it should be stripped of all Its 
aapwood, and thus prepared, forms an invaluable material for 
bridge piteS, beams end thick scantling generally j iu fact, it serves 
almost at a substitute for cast-iron. 

Artoearpu*<'hfpUt9hai Assamese name, Sam ; English, Monkey 
Jaok ; specifio gravity. 0 63 ; ooefiHentof rupture as above, 12 3; 
loss of weight in Chemical drying, 32 per cent; maximum shrink* 
age due to above process, 6 per cent, 

This tree does not seem to have a preference for any particular 
ground ; it grows in low land with ae much vigour as upon the 
hills. It is never found in patches, but is liberally scattered ail 
through the juuglos. The stem is seldom very straight and branch¬ 
es off soon, sometimes at a few feet from the ground, but the 
branches ofteu produce good timber. It is of a bright yellow 
odour when cut, and deepen* into atbrown walnut colour in the 
course of time. The fibre grows pret^ straight, not very olose. 
breaks short, and reoeives easily a mban polish. It warp* and 
split* very little. It stands well either \cposed or under shelter, 
and insects will not attack it. It Is a vef|L useful timber for any 
purpose where great strength Is not rtouired, being speoially 
adapted for household furniture, as it to eqdkl or superior to teak 
frr this purpose. 

BUchoffia /awwtoa—Assam name, Uriam; Kugllsb, none: specific 
gravity, 104 * co-effiolenfe of rupture as above, 15*3 ; lots of weight 
In chemical drying, 24 per oent; mucimun shrinkage due to above 
process, JO per cent. 

It grows abundantly, though never gregariously, along the banks 
of the rivers In the low plains, and preferably where occasional 
floods cover the ground. It sometimes grows straight, but not 
generally so. Thick branches soon divide the stem, and yield use¬ 
ful timber. The girth of the stem varies very much, and the tim¬ 
ber obtained from one of 4 feet girth teem* to be a* good as that 
obtained from a 12 feet girth (which six* is not uncommon). The 
timber Is of a dark cold red colour, tbe fibre straight and close, 
and hardly recognisable ; It warps and cracks under shelter, and 
if the place is very dry becomes very brittle. White ants will at. 
tack lb. Ou the other baud, it is almost imperishable lo wet 
ground or under water. This circumstance makes it particularly 
suited for pile foundations and railway sleep* s. And for this 
latter purpose especially, we believe, considering the present 
prohibitory prices of other wooden sleepers in India, It will soon 
become very useful* 

Turmiwlia Jfyrtoyitorim.v-.Assamese name, Hullock ; English, 
unknown ; eptmlfic gravity, 1*06 ; co-efficient of rupture, a* above, 
13*4 ; loss of weight in chemical drying, 35 pftr cent; maximum 
shrinkage due to the above process, 2 per oeot. 

This ti es grows tuder the tame circumstance* as the Uriam, and 
almost Invariably where Uriam Is to be found Hullock to also found ; 
it to not so abundant as the former, but grows to a much larger site, 
and shows a gregarious tendency here aud there. A* the gh breach* 
es are often to be seen starting a few feet from above the ground, 
it possesses generally a long stem growing to a considerable height, 
tad the branches yield good timber, It to frequently recognised 
by it* towering above the summoning trees. Tbe stem also grows 
to a great thickness, 10 feet to 12 feet girth being the ordinary 
else, out oh* oh being mnasuredwao fonud to be 21 feet girth. 
The Umber of young trees to almost valueless, to not only is it 
greedily attacked by the parpenter-beetle and other insacto.but soon 
deteriorates when exposed to tbe eUmate, 0o the contrary, the 
timber of the maturer trees to excellent for many purpose*/ 
straight grained, pretty hard, of a brown ooiour, doe* not warp or; 
snUt to any conMdertoJjft extent/evsm when not seasoned, stands 
well to and but of dooto^toottt de^oratiog. Ito only «*mM» 
a kind of small bom, which ieswdly got rid of by painting it with 
crad^ petroleum or coal tot. It to peculiarly adaptod for ' cheap 
furniture* windows, dbot*, vailway carriages,; mid generally for 
any work where accurate fitting i* the main object. / * 

£>h)Uroe trptt§ /Wcnuu—Assamese name, HoHwg; English; Porte. ■ 
No experiments have been made on this timber. 
high well-drained land, to not gregarious,'b«t to prettjrtoljklg 
•eattored ebont, Its stem to very toutight and attains ia terylarga 


sto% averaging 8 feet girth toid 00 fe4t to 50 feet from foot, io the 
first branch, Iustonora of IS feet girth by 90 feet to the 
branch, are not onfraqneot. 

The timber-to of a reddish-brown colour, etose aud pretty straight ; 
grained: it docs not warp or split much, but quickly deteriorates 
unta«« kopt iu a dry aud ventilated place ; t* attacked by nearly 
aU timber Insects, Thus, notwithstanding its large sise, It is of 
little or i\o use, except for temporary purpose* and for packing . 
box«s : it must, however, he borne iu mind that id Assam this 
latter as* form* a very important business, a* not less than 400,000 
boxes for packing ton are used yearly, the making of each one re¬ 
quiring about 150 cubic feet of rough timber. A Urge quantity ,■ 
of such boxes are now imported from Calcutta, aud the balance 
is made by hand saw, aud a few sawmill*, which are busily eu-. 
gaged exclusively in that trade all the year round. 

Short* 4 $tamba .~ Assamese name, Makahi ; English, none j 
*peclfttt gravity, 0 82 $ oo efficient of rupture in owl. and decimals; 
13*2 ; loss of weight in chemical drying, 36 per cent ; maximum 
shrinkage due to the above process, 5 per cent. 

This tree deserves, for many reasons, more attention than aoy 
other/ It is, for one thing, quite a uew tree, so to epeafc. It wee 
but a few years ago that Mr. G. Mann, the Conservator of Forests 
Iu Assam, took special notice of it, and studied and ctossflied It 
with the devotion aud care peculiar to all true naturalists. 

To the best of my knowledge, It gr>Vrs exclusively along the 
bills on the south bank of the Dehiug river, forming a belt which 
thins out and eventually disappears as St approaches the Fatkot 
range to the south, and the Jaipur (Assam) district to the west. 
How far it extends eastward I cannot say. Not one Makahf tree 
is to be found north of the Diking river, it grows to various 
heights, and always in well-drained ground. Its gregarious ten. 
dency forms an exception to all other Assam trees : In some places 
the forest to almost exclusively constituted by Makahl trees anj 
in all cases it grows so thick that were all the other trees, to dl*< 
Appear, there would stilt remain a good Makahi foreefc. It* 
stem grows perfectly straight to a height averaging 70 feet to the 
first branch, aud a girth of 8 feet. It to nob uufrequeut to find 
some of 90 feet or even 100 feet to the first brauch. And 12 to 14 
feet girth. Iu the construction of some bridges I required fifty 
trees that should not measure less than 3 feet girth At Q0 feet 
above the ground, and I found them all witbiu a radius 
of a mile from M*rgherit*. The timber is almost white 
when* newly cut, but soon torus to a dark yellow colour 
and brown if exposed to the opeu air. Its grain to very 
straight and not very close, and warps and splits when quickly 
dried but not otherwise. It soon rot* away in the ground or when 
subject to constant and abundaut moisture, but stands very well 
under oover or in the open air as long as water cannot lodge in 
contact with it. White-anti aud borers will attack it. 

Notwithstanding the laStlug qualities of this timber not being 
very superior, we consider that at no distant date Makahi is 
destined to represent an important item iu the timber trade of 
India. We may incidentally mention that its liability to rot and 
to be eaten by insects can be disposed of by pickling, and that 
this pickling has proved to be very effective when done with 
crude petroleum, of which there are abuudaut springs belonging to 
the Assam railways, right in the centre of these forests. But 
independently of that a cheap timber for general purposes, to be 
used as common deal to used iu England, has been entirely wanted 
up to the present in Assam and Bengal, Bamboo is often substi¬ 
tuted, but as often as not this does not answer, and then the ex¬ 
pensive teak or sal la used. WUkalii does not present the same 
difficulty a* other Assam timber In felling and collecting ; it to 
easily worked, leave* tittle waste on tbe ground, and there to 
su*h a quan ity as will supply the market for many years 
to come. Up to the present it has been practically unknown 
aud Inaccessible. This latter difficulty has been done away .with 
by the opening of the r til way from Dibrugurh tenth* mkmn coal¬ 
fields. The foi mar will disppear as fast as the advautages of this 
timber are recognised. 

We will finally remat k tha*, besides the trees above mentioned, 
there are at leant a dog in more species equally good, though not 
so abundant. The great drawback of their growlug so mixed to, 
iu the case of tbe Assam railways, removed to a great exteot by 
the peculiar feature of its timber concession, owing to which the 
farthest tree ha* never to be dragged by elephant* more than U 
miles to reach the rai 1 way,T *mber Trades Journal, 


LIGHT MANURES. 


By Da. A. F. Axtkxn, 

Cftemtol to th ! Highland and Agricultural Society, 

Wam a farmer has discovered by experiment what are the wants 
offals soil as regards the three chief Ingredients of manure—nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash—-for the growing of certain crops, the 
chief difthulty in the selection of light manures Is overcome, He 
ha* next to consider In what form he ought to apply the required 
substances, and that is by no means an « easy, matter, for the asai* 
duHyaOdsn^rprtoe of manure manufacturers have provided for 
, him a Wry gr^at Variety, "of,'materials . whose .very names are per- 
.^iexibgi mid whtoe oomposUlp ^ and ohamototfeHes are frequently 
Ijfqt.IHtia understood, • Evbry year sees the advent of some new 
kind* pf maimre, aod tW market to constantly changing. Old 
mswume are new names, and mmotime* new 
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needed in cheesing the form, of manure which ab* j | oontaiitiihe 
Ingredients eoited to the need* of the buyer, In the subjoined 
table are given the percentage of the valuable constituents of the 
cbfef kind* of manures : - 

4-oMPOsmofr or umv manuww. 


ft&4MUft£Mrvo Manckr*— 
Mejlllone* Guano 
Maiden Guano 
Mona Island Guano 
Krtremadura 0 uaao 
Canadian Apatite 
Campon Phosphate 
Arabs do. 

Ardennes and Belgian Phos¬ 
phates 

Carolina and Charleston 
Phosphates < f , 

Copfolites 
Bone Ash ... 

Bone Chir ... ... 

Superphosphate 
NITBOU*WQUS M4Ntrat£B— 

Bn Ipbate of Ammonia 
Nitrate of Soda 
Dried Blood ... 

Horn Dust 
Shoddy 

Leather ... ... 

Potash Mam<jbks— 

Muriate 

Sulphate 

Kaiuit ... ... 

Chikfly Phospuatio— 

Bones, Bpue Meal, Ac. 
Steamed Bone Flour 
Vitrlolated Bones (av.) ... 

Genuine Dissolved Bones... 
Peruvian Guano (genuine)... 
CHiKPty Nitkogxnous— 
IuhaboeGuano... 

Peruvian Guano (old re¬ 
sidues) 

Fish G uano 
Frey Bentos Guano 
Flesh Meal 

Rape and Cotton Cake Dust 
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Regarding phosphatic manures, it may be said that their use in 
the undissolved state has only recently attained what might be call* 
ed important dimensions. The vast hulk of these substances goes 
to supply the raw material for the manufacture of superphosphate, 
so that the composition and character of the various phosphates 
enumerated are of Interest rather to manufacturers than to farmers, 
fiixperipients w^ich have been carried out in Scotland during recent 
years—iu Aberdeenshire and also at the Highland and Agricultural 
Society's flattens—show that undissolved phosphates, If only 
ground fine enough, are quite serviceable as manure, and though 
they cannot he said to have been found to be either so successful or 
so universally applicable a form of phosphatio manure as super¬ 
phosphate, yet there la no doubt that on certain soils aud in certain 
circumstances they are to he preferred to that manure. The soils 
whioh, in my experience, have given the best results with ground 
phosphates, are moory soils rich In organic matter. Oa such soils, 
ground phosphate, when applied for the turnip crop, have usually 
done better than superphosphate, but Instances are not wanting in 
which they have shown their superiority also on clay land. They 
are a slow acting ffUnure, and are therefore applicable only to crops 
like the turnip, which have a long period Of growth. The ex¬ 
periments carried out by Mr. 4 amieton in Aberdeenshire—on a 
small scale certainly, but yet very carefully , done—showed that, 
Upon the whole, ground phosphates were to he preferred to super' 

. phosphate, and, although the results of expetimeufcs in other parte 
of the country do not quite corroborate the Aberdeenshire ex > 
perimaats, there is enough of evidence to show that ground 
phosphate may be a very good manure, and more economical In 
some cases than superphosphate. The experiments' made to deter¬ 
mine the relative value of tb*is$ two forms of manure have usually 
been oonduoted on the Ms of making the amount of 
phosphates equal in each case, so that the crop manured with super¬ 
phosphate received its sulphuric acid in addition.and had, therefore, 
more mdhey expended on ft, Mad the experiment# been on the 
Mi if equal money veto* it!# probable that the money spent In 


dissolving the phosphate might is many eases have bean more 
economically applied in increasing & amount. That U a question 
which each farmer must decide for himself. There are two facta 
that are clearly brought put by the Scottish experiments. First# 
that there are only tom# kinds of phosphide that are ot any nsa 
when applied in the uodieaolved state t andwn&ad, that even the 
best of them fail unless they are ground down w&fLgtete of vary 
fine dour—what is oalled an impalpable powdhr^soamhML BO' 
roughness or gritttneis can be felt when robbed between the f ^ 
and thumb. It must be confessed that it is not easy •^determine"' 
whether a sample of phosphate Ur all of one kind, aud that a favour* 
able one ; and the Sense of touch Is not on# on which a farmer' 
can rely, for the delicacy of that sense varies greatly among 
individuals, and even with the same Individual according to the 
use he has been recently making of Ids hands, In order to prevent 
disappointment or loss In the use of ground phosphate, a guarantee 
of purity would be necessary, and a standard of fineness adopted, 
such as that proposed by the Chemical Committee of the Highland 
Hooiety two year* ago, which was a sieve of wire oloth, having 
SO wires in the Unear inch. So far as my experience goes* the 
best mineral phosphate for applying in the fiaely-ground elate is 
Charleston phosphate, and the worst is Canadian apatite ; but if 
the use o! ground phosphate is to become mere general, it would be 
desirable to have a aet of experiments made with the various 
mineral phosphates, of equal fineness, to determine their relative 
suitability for immediate application. 

It L* one of the advantages of superphosphate that it is a matter 
«f indifference what is the kind of phosphate that has been used 
in makiug it, so long as It has been thoroughly disso ved All that 
is required is that it be in a due dry state, and not in the least 
lumpy—as superphosphates very frequently are—for even little 
lump* the size of a pen are a disadvantage in a superphosphate, * 
and greatly impair its usefulness. When superphosphates are too 
new, or when they contain more than about 2d per cent of soluble 
phosphate, they are liable to contain many little lumps, and that 
is why the medium superphosphate in the Highland Society's 
stations has produced the best jfiults. 

When a superphosphate isjp on the land, its soluble phosphate 
becomes insoluble very soouj almost immediately,if the lend is rich 
in lime—aud in so fsr as Sj^ubUUy is concerned, the phosphate so 
produced may possess^? advantage over the iusoluble mineral 
phosphate, but there is one great advantage guued, aud that is, the 
exceedingly flue state of division in which the phosphate Is 
precipitated in the soil. The more finely a phosphate is divided# 
the greater it the extent of Us surface which Is exposed to the 
solvent action of the roots of the crop, and it Is to the enormously 
increased surface so exposed that the rapid effect of superphos¬ 
phate is to be attributed. If the land is rich in lime the soluble 
phosphate wilt be precipitated as phosphate of Hme, but if it Is 
poor in lime, the soluble phosphate will outer into combination with 
oxide of iron aud alumina in great measure, and form insoluble 
phosphates with these Substances. 

The kind of precipitate formed In different soils will, therefore, 
vary very much according to the relative abundance of these baslo 
substances, aud experience shows that in some toils the precipi¬ 
tate fanned is of a much rabre insoluble kiud than in other* 

We are, therefore, led to the conclusion, that when laud is 
poor in Ume, there is an opportunity given to the super¬ 
phosphate to be converted into a more insofuble pkqrimte 
than the original mineral from whioh it was manufactured, 
and lu such a case it Is easy to see that it would have been 
better if the finely ground original mineral phosphate had 
been applied in the undiesolved state. Another inference 
to be drawn from this fact is# that the application of lime 
to a soil which is poor in it will have the effect of preventing 
this very insoluble iron aud alumina compound from forming, 
and will cause the superphosphate to he converted lutotbe^ 
iusoluble phosphate of time, which, though it fe insoluble in 
water, is nevertheless easily soluble la add, aud whatjfsimore 
important, it is easily dissolved by the solvent action of the 
roots of plants, I have no doubt it is within the experience 
of many farmers that superphosphate did better on land 'after 
it had been limed than it did before the Inning, and I think 
it highly probable, that in those owe* where it ie found that 
mineral phosphate is more e&carious than superphosphate, the 
tables writ he turned*! a light iimingis given to the laud. 

As a rule, phosphate applied in the soluble form has marked 
advantages over fueolUbte phosphate. It is far more reliable; it 
make* a more uniform orop j it acts very quickly, and may there* 
fore be applied with adv^rtami to short-aved crops ; it usually 
makes a more abundant prpp, And at frimpheratou station It has 
always made an earlier drop. Bui this is not a subject on which to 
dogmatise, forsMto v#y Maimly, and therefore my advice to 
formei* Is -prove It lor youteelves. —A *oH% timth tykttturitt, 
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Crop and Weather R eport 


(rail m Wei* eedctq May 20,18S5J 

GBffBBAb RWfAUtt.—B|da bat again fallen throtagheut the Madras 
Presidency, but, except (a the Ghmjain and Kistnadfotricts, the fall* 
were too light to be of much benefit to the erops which still want rain 
la some districts. No rata b*« frilsa in Mysore, where projects remain 
u na ltered. Want of pasturage for cattle continues to be felt. In Bom* 
bay alight rain fell t« 18 districts j rain haa fallen also in the Punjab 
generally! and in parte of the North-Western Provinces and Oudhand 
the Central Provinces. In Bengal proper and Assam good rain bat fa Hon 
generally. Bain Wat also general throughout the Central India and 
Itajputana States, and prospects continue good. 

AgrteuHural prospects remain unaltered in Madras. The mbi harvest 
has been oompieted in the Central Provinces, and is approaching com* 
pletion in Bombay, the Nissnrt Territories, the North-Western Provin¬ 
ce* and Oudb, and the Punjab. ITAor^ operations are in general pro* 
gross throughout these Provinces and the Bemrs. The recent rain has 
nrnoh improved the prospeota of the standing crops In Bengal, and has 
facilitated agricultural operations. Barly paddy and jute are being sown 
in many districts, and harvesting of boro paddy continues. Ploughing 
and sowing continue In Assam j ami tea is reported to be doing well in 


and fever areT 


L to a greater < r leas oaten 


Cholera, mall-pox, 
from most Provinces. 

Prices are fluctuating In the Punjab Elsewhere they are generally 

steady. . 

Madras.—General prospects fair, except* in parte of Bellary and 

Anantapur. 

Bombay.. -Slight rain in parts of IB districts, Mali harvest oompieted 
in ell districts, except Bhikarpur ; preparation for Mon/crops In pro* 
i n 9 districts; scarcity of fodder and d rinldng water continue 
in several parte of Dharwar and Belgium. Cholera and small-pox in 
parts of 13, fever in parts of 1% and oattie-dises se In parts of 8 districts. 

B«?M 0 «i.~R*tn fell almost everywhere during the first part of the week 
and has facilitated agricultural operations and improved proepeete of 
standing crops ; early paddy and jute are being sown in many districts ; 
harvesting of boro paddy still continues ; mango Is a poor orop, Prices 
or food-grains generally steady. Cholera and small-pox prevalent in many 
districts. 

jV.*TF. Province* and Chtcfit—Rain has fallen in most districts. Har¬ 
vesting * perations very nearly completed, outturn good. Markets well 
eupplied ann price# steady. Cases of cholera reported from a few 
districts* 

P«^'h 6.—Rain in nearly every district, Cholera in the Umballa and 
Wool tan districts abating ; virulent fever In a few villages of the Pesha¬ 
war district; health otherwise generally good, JiaU being harvested, 
outturn in the Umballa, Sialkot, Lahore, and Shahpur districts partly 
damaged by rain ; Mart f operations in progress. Prices fluctuating. 

Central Provinces.— Weoikox hot, with occasional storms. Kharif pre¬ 
parations progressing, ihclera continues in Hoshu&gabad, NImar, and 
Baipur. Prices steady, 

iiririri Ba?n»aA.-rChoiera; whioh ha# abated in Pegu, is slightly pro 
valent In Akyab, Kypukpbyoe, Tbeogwa, and Amherst; some oases of 
small-pox in Nycukphyoo, and TbSrrawaddy ; otherwise public health 
generally good. 0*t*frdt*fte prevalent in 8 districts, Bain has fallen 
to most districts. Weather eerier. 

Amm. - Weather hoi. Sowing of on* almost over ; prospects good ; 
ploughing operations for saU crops In progress. A few sporadic oases of 
cholera reported. 

Mysore and Georg.-AOropt In good condition, Prices generally station¬ 
ary, Prospects of seiwea Snd pubUo healthgood. ; 

Altar and crops continue to be reaped; General 

health fair, except in Sh&habad and Merohai taluks, where cholera pre¬ 
vails. P ri ces ■ wheat 15, coarse rice 12$, white imri yeHnw JuoH 
83$, and totr 17 s*0r» per current tiooa rupee* 

Chiral India «w«A-Wedtherhoi Health good. Priomsteady- 

R jp&euM'^'Woatim cloudy and s ea sonab le, but cool for the Man «* 
the year; high whtds prevaih Health good. .. 7 

Nsyat—Weather stormy and cool* Prospects moderate, 
the valley of Ratmaadu good. 


Letters to the Editor, 


SEEDLINGS FROM FROTTS. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

Bib,—I hope you will allow me a Uttle space for the following re 
marksIt Is a general belief among the cultivators and gardeners 
of this and other places that mangoes grown from such seeds, the 
fruits of whioh have been eaten, invariably produce Inferior and 
•our fruits. The ssme is said to be the case with pomegranate gad 
other fruit trees. The reason assigned by the natives Is that the seed 
is affected by the saliva of the mouth and Is poisoned by it. The 
science of botany informs us that the seed coat bursts open on 
germination of the seed ; and the young plant derives its nourish¬ 
ment from the true seed and not from the coating, Be that as It 
may, the natives have a strong belief In the saliva-poisoning theory® 
I am, therefore, unable to find the true scientific explanation for 
this. Would you, therefore, or any of yonr readers, favor me, 
through your columns or otherwise, with a true aud reliable explad 
nation of the above mentioned belief? 

. t R.D.JANBE, 

Agricultural Department, Bbavnagar State. 

Bb.Tn.gar, 18th M.y 1808. 

Ho**.—W. const «rpl»in tb* theory, but we would 

refer our correspondent to the Endian Agriculturist of the 2nd 
instant for an explanation of the deterioration of fruit plants 
raised from *eed.—®D., 1. A* 

DESTRUCTION OF WEEDS, &o. 

TO IM EDITOR. 

Sib,—W tti you, or your correspondent, Baboo Hem Cliuoder 
Putt, kindly enlighten me and a number of agriculturists with the 
method of destroying rank grass, weeds, Ac., and of fertilising 
soil so that It may become sharp, porous and friable ; and thereby 
oblige— 

M * !WT aB ‘ 
DFSTRUCTION OP BANK OEMS, WEEDS, to 

TO TUX EDITOR. 

Sir,—W ith reference to the query of your correspondent 
“ Another Florist,” I beg to suggest to him the following method, 
for the destruction of rank grass, woods, &o., which will also make 
the soil sharp, porous and friable 

Spread thinly a layer of gat lime over, the ground, as a 
•*t p dressing,” If gas lime fresh from the purifiers be 
applied to soil, the sails which it contains will destroy 
vegetation* It is, therefore, necessary to expose it to the 
atmosphere in order to transform the injurious sulphur compounds 
|ttio fertilising agents. The sulphur and ammonia which render 
fresh gatf lime fertilising agents, and become* destructive to ve¬ 
getation, are the ingredients so valuable in decomposing compost 
heaps ; it therefore follows that the fresher the gas lime can be 
applied to compost heaps, the sooner the results required will be ob¬ 
tained* m the salts whioh go off with exposure to the air, have a 
pdwcrfujl effect In decomposing the vegetable substances lu compost 
tyeaps. 

Sprit composts when applied as manure* after three or four 
nmnj&s* ©obtain sufficient aalts and tarry essences to make the 
eu baton Of uncongenial to bisect life, so that by the application of 
* d0tt 5*V h i** hi obtained—/*v the fertilize tiou of 

**•*» 

^e&sestssx <*• 

ra w™™ - 

HaMnr'b Cotttp, tb, Slit U.y. 18 W. 
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GEAR A RUBBER (MAN 1 H 0 T GLAZIORi) Off THE ’ 
V KULSI PLANTATION, KAMRUP, ASSAM; 
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TO Tilt HPITOBU 

g iR) —A »maU quantity oi Gear* Rather need wilt received In 
June 1S79, and town on the 25th ol that month on * seed bod titan* 
ttd on the H»r Of a hill feeing the east. The toll of this spur is 
my deep* being composed of thrown or reddish loam mixed with 
n portion of clay. The oousisteuoy of the toll It neither veryitUfnor 
very loose* but moderate. In appeafanoe it ie eomewbat like the 
laterlte toil o! Eng foreet in Burma!), or of ^he ferruginous soil 
of the Slvalik hille. The hilt from which the above epur project* U 
iltaated on the right bank Of the KuUi river, which* Issuing from 
the Khaeela Milt* joint the Brahmaputra at an equal distance be* 
tweeu Uimbati and Ocatpara. Teak plantations of acme 8 or £ 
vears’ standing cover the hill alluded to above. On the *xtrtmo 
«nd of thi* spur, width terminate* rather abiuptly tn the Kulst 
rivor is erected a beautiful bungalow for the acoommodathm of the 
Forest officer* Tbit bungalow faces tbe aouth, and commands au 
extensive view, covering some miles, of the Kuist valley. The site 
aeleoted for the nursery of the Ceara Rubber is protected on the two 
sides, north and week, by the range of hSWs which run almost pa* 
rallel to the Kulsi river. Tbue the violent north-westerly wind*, 
which blow with much force for many months of the year, have less 
"fret on the nursery bed then would have been thecae* had It 
been situated on some other open pleoe. The climate of this place 
mav be said to be stirtl-tropical The rain oommenoe* from the 
middle or and of ^prll, and lasts till the beginning of November. 
The average rain till is 78 Inches and the average temperature >a 

ib lSe 70 eeed was sent for an experiment to ascertain whether this 
nlant, whose native home is at Ceara in Brazil, would grow as well 
L Assam the climate of which place is eafd to resemble that of the 
O^TSCirfSb A..toted elsewSere, the f4*« .own on the 25th 
of Jiib“. but nothing <mm« out liH'the end of toptomfar. whan cmly 
“wom three >»<1> g.rmlaated, The wed I. very hmd. b»rd.r thnn 
a nlumstone. It if nbout lb. *i*e of . .mall bean. It. vitality t. 
£o?d“tol. The nod sown in Jun. 1879 w« token out from th* 
bl!d Mutch 1881 without beinglujorodor doreyed j *pd 
"„T.7 thorn left £ the bod genul.ated in Ju.y 1882, uftor bo- 
Jr* fl- three vears In the ground, Some of the seeds 
fau. tokfa wo» y fiT.d ta order, to huton U germto*. 
tlon It possible, while the rest were eoakedm* weak solution 
of* sulphnrio nold uud water for a day. They were .own 
attain alter undergoing the above prootom sepwatefy fa two fad-. 
Hi which were Bled on'y two germinated within a fort- 
i t, l..i nnn a of those steeped in sulphuric acid and water* 
Thto *.iw>le faot decided Mr. flofa, the .fi»Wo..ai Foret officer, 
to adopt the method of filing the Goar* Rubber ...d before 
rewtait, and it hae acted admirably well la raspeot of easy gar- 
miuatfon Before exp rience was gained on the subject, the atrods 
w«f dUd Bometimes ou the top, at righ t angle* to its longltudlat 
* auj.- increasing the aperture of ihe hilum or microphyte, and 
l.™tim« on Uwtwo .W« ol th, hilum .ccuriog the b».d toeta .. 
!?'* it mav eaailv hur.t at the tlm, oi gemination. Tlie second 
avatem wae veiy .uocee.fal wiiile the flret .yatem failed altogether. 
TLm“ y the second, .yelem all the seed. germinated within from 

seedling with tlie two cotyledonary leave. Icoka like 

T nt 8 but soon alter, when more leaves come out, 
the castor-oil W * . * i§ sometimes mist*ken for a 

ate traainiMtS fa lultabl. loeaUtto*. and arc well fenced, 
.hnttld take a fancy to them. A. regard* locality, 
™t«t dXa« oi the .oil and aufaoii le MeeuiUlly ncc... 
S^ lor ifaTltivaticn of thi. plfat. Itnleo prefer, open 

52 and hm-.W.a to • h *?V™»ir y Th g .twT»rf 

The iiruwth of tills plant is wonderfully rapid. Ihe two seed- 

^ 9 6«ran» Tn^^t 

;«™oUv°.l£ wd ta M.y of th. following year 2lft. Bin. 
'TtT J‘ nlTfa tif them has grown over 1ft. per month, 
ana 14ft., eo tlmt one of g months from date 

Another pleat m metsurein^n* » . helubt. It is a very 

of gernUnatlon w*J »trong wooden peels for support. 

Tta g One small plant was broken 

to t^Tfalnr. vicK.t .farm, »nd the .tool, aftora tar dnm 

•Wily piopagated by eutUug, It, and they were 

out and planted Jgi'LJjJ p i» at ^onTthere are no# probably 
ewn to sproulfa sMbt v*?y from 

180 plants.from i to 40 , W their leaves iuJanuary, 

£ to 20 • than a month, At that time they 

w«d remain *•**»•» “ J ”i ro h tree, and the enrface 

very lnuch rcwmble io *P p * R ,. way l*V th«r peeling*. 

«f the Wh »»*• “« *Z 5S to pit farfa fa»V«, and 
lh. T d b J* ri -h. n *ir the ta® hhv. fallen fa the pound, 
tw. they it ' «»•«•» *2, rr tn S v during tb. patt two year.. 


EditwaifloteS' 


pens ny ice ™ a ' 

rlhe troejivhile It U lesflees* - 
i pieces, so that the wa s 
IftonOe from t*»s yar«»t tree. 

Phubri, 28th May 1885. 


i on the 1 

SlKa. 


print elsewhere ap. Mm Pag* ofth 

Jrki'we, extracted from a home odntwmpwihij^Tfe fa a revlew pi 
Mv. G. Fry** book beariug that name. 1W this 

article with much interest, and reproduce it m eflPfwiJ^Ssa^v 

Wa find that the net amount of !n<U&A ae^li^k*^ ouatoma 
revenue, exclusive of salt revenue, for the Await ^he 

current financial year, waa 3Ea. 18,77.000, ae^'^wd with 
Re* 12,42,000* during the correaponding month W the (aet 
year. ’ ■'«. 

'.V ■ 

Those iuUmdod in the object of the supply of Indian grass 
and other libras fur pi<|ier-fuaking, wlU be glml to learn tliat 
tJicce is a pmcUcttUy uulliwittHl^ quantity of the babui gross to 
be obtaiued along the Nepal frontier, within ohr territory, and 
that considerable quantities are already being aent by the 
Tirhoofc State Railway to Calcutta* f 

*+* ■* 

Wa cannot aay how far it is true, bat it ia reporte&tbafc the 
whole of the mining rights in the Nizam’s Dominions have 
been leased to an English company, supposed to be Messrs, 
Watson, Stewart, and Co. This may be a move in the right 
direction ; but as we have received no particulars, we are not 
iq a position to express an opinion on the subject, 

*#* 

Tub Indian Association sent the following telegram, ws 
Understand, to the lieutenantdjtovernor at Darjeeling the 

A greatsesrelty of water prevail* at Nulhatfci, Nowada, «ud other 
parts of Beerbhoom* The re-exoavathp and digging of tanks are essential, 
end require prompt attention, aidjgW advances are necessary for the 

[ U 7hTAswoiation fa quite rifit in keeping th. attention of the 
(Government constantly dpwn to the subject 
i r ' # # *e 

i Wjs we glad to learn that the Madraa Government have hit 
hnou another, and more practical, mean* of finding employmant 
for poor European, or Earaaiana The intention » that three 
European or Eurasian pupil, are to he attached to eaoh of th. 
four Native Cavalry Regiment, in Madraa, with the object of 
t^ M(1 trained a» veterinarians. After they have acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the aubjeet, and have qualified ae 
farriers, they will either be drafted into that branch of the 
military service, or the Government may permit them to be 
employed a*- veterinary practitioners in the distriot, or in 
connection with public or private companies. The euggeetiob 
for thi. .experiment, we hear, emanated from Sir Frederick 
Roberto, and we hope that the required number of young men 
of the proper etamp will be forthcoming for thfa eervice. lb* 
experiment ought, we think, to prove succetoful, and may, with 
advantage, be tried in ttie other presidencies. 

V . 

Tm table attached fa, the report of the Board of Revenue o« 
the Road and Public i Worka Cere operations for the year 188#, 
khowa the number of estates and tenures assessed, and the 
number of reoorded shareholder, for each district. The figures 
fiXde Ily eetatee and tenures areeswtd with road ^ 
follows, therefore,that all revenue-free estate*Mfaated within the 
fallout muuioipaUW*., aU ^ 

erstVu a k less tbau five rupees, and all tenures of less >nau a 
S,n. S v.iu«”me eluded from the statement 

Such “ it fa>wever, the table shows thatthe total number of 
Mtatesintheproyinceis2^2^M audthe ^rofrecorded 
proprietors, 12,11,51#, living fa* h* average Afi ehareholders to 
iverv estate, ' Tie figuws nlso shuwa hfaal wuab*r of 1W» 

tenures to uacb estate* .. - • 

M the sUk-worm, fafowaattou that will addfa ow know- 
ledge of tbe sut 
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ItttmMkd |lt Hu lndn*f*y, <0fo tl*u» letttt tint Mr. Hoti«, »to4 «b*aW h* opened by lb* Odoommoo*. of ihoif fdtaie Will bb'mM* *>»»y 
tMTdM tbroucb tfeo ihrovitiM ofiwbMtt la Jim* and Jalyf ®** •* 9t * "• » tap«mt^ thtf »tho OofoMaont dwoort g^oi 

* ffienumtittoatw o« tevombte terms, thereto do hop* of the land being 
tilted at all this your. Lot mo hog you to bring your influence to beer 
upon the matter* 

I* It not moot melancholy that we &m, sanction an expend!* 
turn of crom of rupees, in futile preparations for war la almost 
any direction, and upon almost any pretext, Tor the destruction 
of human life, while the doors of the Treasury are closed with* 
out remorse, upon people dying of hunger within fifty miles $ 
ns ? It is the literal fact, that wo hesitate far less over an out* 
lay of a crove of rupees upon military fire-works* than over 
a grant of ft*. 10,000 to save our starving poor from the last 
extremity of famine* The Government finds not the slightest 
difficulty in providing ten, fifteen, or twenty crores of rupees 
at Spy moment for war, hut cannot find ten, fifteen, or twenty 
thousand to save our own villagers alive. We boast of our 
civilization and enlightenment, while <mr conduct is that of 
simple barbarians. An expenditure of a few lakhs of rupees 1 
would save all the suffering the people are enduring, and the 
custodians of the public puree assure you that they positively 
cannot afford it* How is it that the money is always there for 
war 1 

Since the above lines were in type ; we have received the 
following telegram from Salnthia : 

The scarcity of water is seriously felt at No wad a, Nulbatf, and else- 
where. Cholera moreover is raging at Nutbati, and no time should he 
lost in helping the people with advances (tuceavi) to dig,or excavate tanka 
May will cause great suffering. 

We have no desire to reproach the local Government, but we 
are strongly persuaded that its action is not adequate tothe 
need of the people, 


last year, flistevsred a new tw^wMck is extensively cultivated * 
In the western partBjgfiHKe province as a source of food for 
silkworms, JffiyjMpabes it u follows t*~l\ stands from 
10 to_igwf(flQne ( ^height, add resembles an 'overgrown 
^ X Q.«Aves, which spring alternate from the 
lies, ft of rS dark green colour, smooth, ovate, acuminate, 
and not It is very extensively grown, and its leaves 

are used to feed the silkworms in their Infancy, The local 
name is the it* (oAo In the north,) Teh tree, It is apparently 
a species of thorn. The peasantry Insist* that unless the 
young silkworms ^re fed with the chopped leaves of this tree, 
the output of silk will be lees and of an ioferrior quality. 

If the properties ascribed to it are to be accepted m cor« 
rect, the Government of Iddia in the Agricultural Department 
would do well to take some measures to procure specimens of 
the tree for experiment in India. 

■ 'V / 

VPwkhave have before us the results of tbe experiments made 
last yH|j at the CWupore Model Farm In the preparation of 
ensilage. The experiments were tried on an extensive wale, 
there being ten earthen pits and three masonry pits filled. The 
crape made use of were juar, sorghum, guinea grass, and common 
grass, the first three being grown-on the farm, and the latter 
purchased from grate-cutters at the rate of one a mm per 821 bs. 
The grasses were cut just as they were coming into flower ; the 
sorghum and part of the juar were cut when the cobs were fully 
formed, and rips enough to allow of their being cut and stored ; 
the stalks were quite green, although they had hist a good deal 
of their moisture. The juar, sorghum, and a portion of the 
guinea-grass were cut into chaff before packing, whilst the com¬ 
mon grass was put m as it was^brought from the fields. The 
earthen pita were nearly all efr^kr in form, a little broader at 
the top than at the bottom, so agio give a slight slope to the 
walls. Seven of the earthen pits \Vre covered With ohupp «n 
to protect them against the rain, att^L over three others a slo¬ 
ping mound of earth, three feet high, was made. In the case of 
the larger pits, an opening was cut at one of the sides to allow 
of the entrance of a bullock to tread down the stuff. The silos 
were filled in layers, each layer after it had been trodden down 
being sprinkled over with a little salt, and covered over with 
bhasa to the depth of about two inches. The intermediate lay¬ 
ers were weighted with pieces of .bricks, and the final layer, 
after being pressed down, was covered with earth to the depth 
of two or three feet. The cost of making and fiUiug the silos 
was trifling compared with the outturn. Thus, for example, a 
circular silo, ten feet in diameter, and only rix fieei ip depth, 
cost altogether for ensilaging 171 maunds of juar, Es. 845-6, 
divided as follows Dost of digging, B*. 042*0 ; of ohupper 
for covering, Bs. 8-8-0 ; of cutting into chaff, Be. 5-3-6; of filling, 
treading down, and weighting, Ba, 1*8. Another experiment in 
ensilaging 735 maunds of common grass in an elliptical silo, 18 
feet in diameter and 10 feet in depth, coat Bs, 34*14-9, and, 
considering the amount of stuff that is produced by it, it ap¬ 
pears to be the cheapest method of obtaining fodder. 

It would, however, have been interesting to know the quality 
of the ensilage produced $ but as nothing is said upon this point 
in tlm Report of the Farm for 1684, we are not in a petition to 
offitr any remarks on the Subject. We observe that a olptnge has 
been made in the designation of this Farm. ; gt it now called 
the (t Oawiipore Agricultural Station,” 

' *#* , ■’ r 

W* called attention the other day in the pages of the 8ta£ §mmn 
to the terrible distress that existef in the Moorahedatyfi 
district and we Imvi now lyofipv us a letter from 
in whkih the write? iky# ■{/. 

I bev littmWy to oMI your attention to the greet dlftrsss that is p^e* 
veiling m the Bwlhoom district. The scarcity is gradually ss*umi»f a 
tearful shape, and relief measures should bo at ouoo organissd an a mere 
extensive seals* Chotora is moreover doofmattog the populatios, aud tfce 
want of writer to bting usvasriy frit, while hanger Is cotopeBffig 1ho peer 
to teke tho most m»**tursl kted» offload; others wetetor m** tern 
thtir homos, looting thtir btiptee* wives and obUdren tethrir dsstfyj. 
Tboogfc several reitsf centra m eep per fluff needy 0,&ti pofsons, a very 
large water mmsteto be wittfii* FerthesbWadted, rtiiof wwb* 


Thu Commissioner of the Presidency division sends us the 
following telegram, received by him from the Collector of 
Moorslit^dabail, in reply to the statement of the special corres¬ 
pondent of the liittigabmec, reproduced in a recent issue of th© 
Smfmtmni that 31 deaths from starvation had occurred in 
thauna Khurgratn, of that district 

No deaths from etarvattoa at gUurgram, nor imtnodi'ato UkoUhoOd of 
any. Host of tbaorta hotter off. 

The Government must not be surprised if we receive the 
usual official assurances as to the condition of the people, with 
distrust. It seems ungracious to do so, but we have so painful a 
memory of what such assurances have beau worth in the paet, 
that we flud it impossible to accept them without reserve, We 
ca nnot contradict the above telegram, but the special corres¬ 
pondent, who forwarded it to us, should at once say upon what 
testimony his statement was made. |*or the rest, we do i Ji 
think it hypercritical to remark upon they strange expression 
in the telegram, that there is no * immediate likelihood ’ of any 
of the people dying of starvation. The words certainly seem 
to indicate that the distress is extreme, and when we hear of 
distress of this order being relieved by a dole of ‘ two pice ’ a 
day to the people who are starving, we are not satisfied, nor 
should the public we, think be so. To thie hour, in no part of 
India dors the Government ever assume the right attitude, 
whan calamity of this kind comes upon the people. We are not 
speaking lightly when we say so. Where the people are with* 
oat work, and food is at very high if not quite famine prices, 
it is ati absolute mockery of their oonditior^to make a dole of 
balf-an-anna a day to each as relief. It means starving them to 
death slowly, andean attempt to make a compromise with 
claims that admit of none; As there is no poor law in the 
country, but a professed provision for famine, the Government 
is bound to adopt adequate measures of relief for the people, 
and we feel boned to say it does nothing of the kind. It gives 

where It is bound to give full 
and'adequate relief, and huffily knd sySteihatloaliy devolves 
uptan private charity* a responsibility that such charity k quite 
tkpabie to discharge. At all these periods, tli® Government 
m%ke* it a rule of leaving the astietancs of tlic destitute high 
caste and xeaana desses, to the efforts of private philanthropy. 
AH that it kaa4t right to expect from that philanthropy, is 
dent', whuU private aesoelations have been formed for minister¬ 
ing to tlis asfogry el the ti nge s* who Iftfre into their houses to 
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die, became they cannot go lik« coolie* to Mm reltolworkt. 
ior «oup kitchen*. Wo Mk Pir Krone Tsoxnov bimerifi 
w h*t prerent* bis pissing mum at the disposal ol tii»j 
prirat# organizations that We existed for montba past, ior the' 
roliti ot .distress thtat retire* from tbe public gaze. Ho W 
maple guarantee in tbs character of these aaeociatione, for trust- 
tng them nod timid trust them, and giro them all the en- 
ocbmgSMMt in bis power, to discharge tbsi* humane bsc pain¬ 
ful BD d a«i Mm posed duties, with success.. It is OOt the Govern- 
nietit at Bengal only, that fails to graap tbs right idea as to how 
t bf |M ealsuiaties squire to be met. There ia not a Government 
or Administration In the country, that shows a just understand¬ 
ing ot its responsibilities lit these crises, and the proof of it is 
! the instinctive way in which they alt look to tlw public, to share 
a responsibility that Is outirely their own. At this moment,j 
there are, we believe, two or three private societies formed for 
the relief of classes who will die, if they are not sought out and; 1 
relieved in tbe privacy of their homes; and what could be more 
legitimate than for the Government, after making proper 
enquiries, to constitute thexe private societies its almoners ! 
Cap we really do nothing*for the people,' except through the 
workhouse, or the contractor with hie spade and shovel l We 
believe far more might be done aleo, by tueedw advances at 
these seasons. It should be sufficient for the district officer to 
report, that there was actual suffering amongst the people, for 
the pnree-striDga to be freely loosened. What if ten, twenty, 
or thirty thousand rupees art spent wilhout much return ! Will 
it ruin ue 1 What is really necessary is to get rid, once for all, 
of tbe * grinding * idea that pervades all, our relief steps. 


proceed* eooldaot, «ad 



to tbe 
imresnt 


Thu subject of the assessment upon trees has been engaging 
the attention of the Madras Government. .Mr. Pennington, 
tbe acting Collector of Tanjore, submitted to the Board of 
Bevenne * set of rules which he thought would meet the case, 
and which the Board proposed to apply. Tbe Government, 
however, in passing orders, observed tbit the rule which Mr. 
Pennington and the Board proposed to apply in the Tanjore 
district wee entirety opposed to the custom of the district, 
which, was recognized and ordered to be maintained In previ¬ 
ous orders. The papers under consideration showed that the 
property of the raimidara in taxed fruit trees growing on as- 
Uwd tod, in backyards, in village-sites, on the margins of 
fields [called ryot’s or individual (Asauri) poramboke iu Tan- 
iorel and in avenues planted by them was fully recognized 
The seme was the case in regard to trees planted by mirasidaw 
on channels and river banks; As regards isolated fruit tree, 
on Other porambokee and on unaasessed land, tbe principle that 
the property of the origiual planters, or their heirs, if known, 
ftottld be recognized, ought to be followed, though there were 
bo express ordA onethe point. The presumption ia Tanjore 
was decidedly iu favour of the mirasidaiV rights to fruit trees, 
but as regards ahtoxed tress in wHp. ‘beir rights were not 
different from those of village communities elsewhere. 

Further, that the orders regarding Tail jure were based on 
exceptional rule* for the encouragement of tree-planting, 
which always prevailed there and produced benefleial results : 
aud tbe Government were decidedly of opinion that no change 
iu the Misting practice of the district should now be made. 
To apply th* special Tiunevelly rule in 'Tanjore, or to assert 
mmenrlly the rule that holders of puttee for scattered trees in 
that district were only entitled to tbe usufruct, would be en¬ 
tirely wrong. . ; J 

With regard to the Mannavgndi case, Mm Government o»« 
Mfocd that the Cotteetoris order did pot, as stated by. the Beard, 
assign the awemment to the Mu.dripa,ity, but merely waived 
til* Government claim to the amatt assessment involved, so far 
to it stood in the Way of a desirable public improvement. If 
the trees, as was probable, belonged to the mirasidnre, their 
right* wire no doubt unaffected by tbe transfer of the trees 
ito the Municipal Oommlssionem, bnd they would be entitled 
1 to ,the sale proceeds. But tbe Government apprehended that 
the proprietary right of Government .in the trees, so far as it 
arose from the fact of the land being public porambuke, passed 
to fte tomtnissi onere under the \JtM i and unless there were 
grounds tot admitting a private right, the commissioners were 


[.entitled to the- trees-; In any cae^, 

Ineed not, be riairacd for Government, * „ 

[, ... . ' ,' : ‘r: r 74^'' 

Tm Madras Government kav 
ation the question of modifying 
?xorok# of tbe permission to Jaunt,shoot,* 
greets gfltaenUly, and with reference to 
■the NttguiA in particular. In this connect^. , up foHowfll^, 
rules* under section 4 (h) of the Madras Fo»S?®3efc (Act Y^of 
2889), for the Reserved Forest* of the Nilgiri District, have 
pstn approved and towed by the Government of 
$ I* Any person who may desire to hunt, shoot, oa fish within 
the limits of the Nilgiri reserved forests daring the season In 
which such hunting, shooting or Ashing is allowed under the 
NilgiriaGame and Fish Preservation Act (Madras Act II of 
1870), and the orders of Government issued under Hi shall he 
bound to take out a yearly pans at the office of the Collector of 
thANUgms. jr 

I; The payment to be made for each each pass wjp be 
Rs, 15, aud the said pass will pot Ue transferable. It Mi be 
available only for the currency of the calendar year H: which 
isolates, whether it be taken out at the cottunencerwiit of, or 
during, the year. * 

8. Tbe Collector may, from time to time, by notification in 
the District Odette, declare that any pwtieutor reserved 
forest shall be closed against hunting, shooting, and fishing in 
any year or during auy portion of a year, aud after tbe pub¬ 
lication of, such notification, no pass taken out under Rule 1 1 
will be held to give authority to hunt, shoot, or fish in such 
(dosed reserved forests. 

4. The poisoning of water or the setting of traps or snares 
for game in any reserved forest in the Nilgiri district is abso¬ 
lutely forbidden. 

5. Any breach or infringgpant of Jtbese rules will render 
the offender liable to impriejp imfc for a term which may ex¬ 
tend to six months, or tmfftae which may extend to Rs. 500, 
or to both, in addition t^ich compensation for damage done 
to the forest as the counting Court may direct to be paid. 

It is to be understood that, as hitherto, the fees will be 
credited, not to Forest Revenue, but to the Game Preserva¬ 
tion Fund. 

Mr. Gamble, Conservator of Forests, Northern Division, 
when recommending the adoption of the above rules, did not 
think that it would be possible to have one rule for both “ re¬ 
served forests ** and M reserved lands,” although, undoubtedly, 
the different penalties prescribed by the Act in one end the 
other case constitute a difficulty. He was of opinion that the 
difficulty would disappear by degrees as u reserved lands " were 
converted into “ reserved forests ” The only localities in which, 
in his opinion, it was advisable to stop the shooting, were those 
eliola® which, having been lately cut over, were now under re¬ 
production, and the plantations, many of which ware fenced and 
easily recognised. 


A Great storm visited Rangoon on Sunday night, and so far 
as we have been able to learn the following are among the ca¬ 
sualties The Fort Trust police launch Amh$ $$ f which was at 
anchor near the Barr-atreet jetty aud was getting Up steam, was 
driven away by the force of the wind and had got well on to the 
Palish ride Wore the crew could get her in hand; and she was 
brought back with all her awnings blown away, and one anchor 
lost. The which, was working near the 

Wreefc of the French eteamev Oldish **m£iW those on board 
only managed to save themselves ty jumping on to the sand- 
Wgs alongside* . The Irrawaddy ilotlRa Company 1 * launch 
Oik broke from W toboringsAtor the Barr-street jetty, and 
was driven westward till shegot caught against the wire moor¬ 
ings of the S 0. &ri*nt* fuhxngride theShoolay Pagoda wharf. 
Iu the' AvSgyee quarter of DeUah 4 barrack attached t/a mill 
! iu which thirteen coolterstepti We down with a crash, killing 
cue man Stud Injuring arf UtS rest, four of whom were so badly 
hurt that they had fo bs across to Rangoon for medical 

treatment. The Station Hospital, in course ot construction in 
Cantonments, collapsed, and the sine roofing from off several 
{house* tmt Wasticwn sway mi to the raos course. 
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A torgo boat frith 000 belonging to MMt Btrai 

Stod and Oo. lyiaflthe ship AroffM Mi, wm 
i ttioMitt eargo-boat with 1,000 begs of 
bo B. S. Ao h& Three oArgo-boate belonging to 
. Q ttowctfc lying alongside the S.8. Jlfadra*, with 
|hl i N(* rioo foundered, several of the drew being missing. 

t&al gedowus in Poozooudouog belonging to millers were 
nnrooM'Hiheets of corrugated lion flying about like sheets of 
paper in the air, and carried to great die tsueei. Many Hfoi- 
tttoe bazaar boats off the Municipal Bazaar sank, and a E|n- 
mm woman and child were picked up between a flat and the 
paddle of an Irrawaddy Flotilla steamer* The pontoon of the 
Basssin jetty was moved out of position ; and the Moreton* 
street jetty was considerably damaged* Kota road* but was 
marked with fallen trees and broken branched Dalhousie 
rk looked yesterday as though it had just undergone idbom- 
(inaent Some people who were in a boat near the S»t Go* 
do\w are said to be missing, and also another man, wlco was 
upemmta. hw canoe at Kemeudine* Several country boats »ded 
Wfth jnddy floundered in the Poosoondoung Creek, anMit U 
feared e^at several lives have been lost there* These are; we 
fear, but few of the disasters caused by the storm, and we may 
expect shortly to hear of a good many more from the district as 
well m the suburbs of this city. • 

* * 

• 

Tag following resolutions were passed at a meeting of the 
agricultural election of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association 
held the other evening in the. Association Booms, Mvlras, 
namely•*-(!) That the Indian Agrfaullurht or the Tropical Ayri 
mdtmiM be subscribed for ; (2) that the Agii* Horticultural Society, 
Madras, be subscribed to t (3) that applications be made to Gov* 
eminent or to the Sydeptt Paraflcr an idea bull for the use 0 ! the 
colonies hear Bangalore $ (4) tBfo raia-geuge or barometer and 
thermometer be procured for tbauie of the colpules ? (5) that 
arrangements be made by membeifiLof the agricultural section to 
visit the colonies weekly 5 (6) thanks Bangalore Committee be 
asked to favourably consider the entertain raent of a practical man 
as Agricultural Hnperiatendent on a salary of Its. 10 per menioui; 
O) that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the Bangalore 
Committee j (8) that the neat meeting of the Agrioulfcuiel 
section be held 00 the lash Wednesday In June. 

# # # 

A&YKOUOff the exports of wheat In 1881 were only two thirds 
of the amount which left India In the previous year, the demand 
from Italy, where the Indian grain is valued on aooouut of its 
suitability for maeoaroul, continued to i n create—up war di of halt 
a million cwts. havlug been taken from Jauuaty to December. 
In 1882 the export# tp Italy did uofa exceed cue-third of this 
amount, and in l$$8 were less by oue fifth. Exports to Egypt 
also show a veiy marked increese during the last few years, and 
4 rc at present four times as large as the exports to Italy. lu 1083 
three million of ewts. were transhipped lu Egypt, whence a con* 
stderable portion Is believe l to be transhipped to other part# of 
the Mediterranean 001 st. 

* * ’ 

Tan Director of Revenue Battlement and Agriculture, Madras, 
has, we hear, made a proposition that instead of, as at present, 
taming the whole of the prises in money to successful competitors at 
Agricultural Exhibitions, some might take the shape of preeenta- 
tkbati of stuck and of suitable agricultural Impleiheots.tbe nature 
and kind of the stools being determined by consideration of the 
agricultural conditions of the districts for which the particular 
exhibitions are held. By the adoption of this suggestion, the 
Dtootor Is of opinion that stock would, by natural selection. Us 
It were, get lata the bauds meet Ukeiy to make the beet Use of H, 
and aetbbstoefc required fOv prism would have to bh bought to 
many pis*** a* impetus would be given to private enterprise to 
the matter of sloekdftfodliig, whilst at the same thus tho scheme 
wmM to Mm* to»4 to Mm ta*to» bmd* ot m* **ri «t *• 
mutrg tato* toto*4w»4 mMu, totafar tow4» In eto« jwto, m 4 
*■* taut totaw***w*toili*t «*»«•. »• Mtam Mi* 
M,^t» at dwTSwA *#4 ta» tata mtanUM trMtatata 
ww Mta Wta . of Qwmmtot. 

*#* 

Am tawiir mm tow w w4 wm tow d*ji%b*ok it tal^NUml 
mrUMO* Ml Mm JHfyCtauMlI •Wok-pnml*** to hm I* Ml* 


gfeteto tantig on Mm fatato ml *grtw)toMta flwrt Britoto. **4 
WtM**w vnMiMi «w » ■ ■■■f rfn M «t M M totatwto to . wto 
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will take evldscce as to the best means of proearVlwg peek crop* 
by the eusPags process for the use of stock in the winter. It 9# 
beyond a doubt that the British farmer** best chance of compering 
with the foreigner is in the rearing of cattle, and some df the 
witnesses who have been examined state that they can keep mom 
than doable the stock by using ensilage, which "has other adVUtt* 
tages, such as making sore of securing a crop by harvesting tHn 
all weathers and enabling an extra crop to be bad* 8q**b 
Witnesses spoke of substance* that were regarded at waste pro. 
duets of the laud beieg greedily devoured by animals, Mr. Harrlff 
M.F., mentioning that the rushes grown in the Devonshire valleys, 
and need for bedding, were actually eaten after acting as a covering 
for the ensilage and getting It* flavour, The silos for preserviaf 
the green crop* spoken to by the witnesses ranged from itruetuhM 
specially made to digging a hole in the ground and merely steofet 
ing If, sufficiently weighted to extract and exclude the air. Jbtoft 
IVabingham** agent (Mr, Woods) spoke to ensilage being a nfo. 
able auxiliary to dairymen* as if could be seat by rail In castor, 
and it had actually become an article of oommeroe, and was sold at 
Malden, in Essex, for 30s. a ton. The general scope of tha ovjV 
dense, *0 far as It has gone, is that the process only requires to 
be known to be generally adopted. Mr. Moffat, agent of the MfilM' 
States Depat ftnent of Agriculture, referred to the reports to jhbto 
American Government iu the matter, and to a tour in France wilfcf 
Mr. Kalns Jaokeon, the promoter of the ensilage competition at 
the Smlthfletd Club. The Commissioner will reoommenoe thSte 
sitting shortly, and evidence wlU be taken at intervals during tbs 
Parliamentary session 


Auoordjmu to the Omit and Military Qa%eiti, the following rules 
have been passed by the Maharaja of Cashmere for the regulation 
of shooting within his territories s— 

I* —Killing gams without a license is prohibited throughout tha 
dominion* of his Highness the Maharsja of Cashmere and Jam- 
moo. 

2.—'Licenses can be obtained by Europeans from the officer on 
special duty aud by natives from the Governor of Cashmere, 

3 ~~Lio<mtet are not treosfevabh j require renewal annually j 
and do not give per mission to any person employed by the holder 
to kill game, 

4 •'Killing game is forbidden In the province of Jummeo proper,' 
in that part of Cashmere lying between the Sind and Lidas 
riVeie, aud iu euoU plaoee »s are, or may hereafter be, reserved by 
his Ulghuee* throughout the country. 

5,—Tin) destruction of the females of the following animate 
is prohibited—Bara-Bingha, Ibex, Markhor, Ovis Ammon, Shapes 
Burhal, Thibetan Antelope, Thibetan Gasctle, The destruction 
of BaraJltngba stags when hornless or in velvet is also prohibited* 
The destruction of Yak is altogether f 01 bidden la the dominions Off 
his richness. Any necessary or aooideutal breach of any part off 
this lule should be reported at once to the offtefr ou special duty* 

0.—A dote season, lasting from the 31st Maroh (1st Balsak) to 
the 25th August (29th Srabau) inclusive, has been established 
for the following winged game s— Moonsi, Argus, Cheer, Kokles, 
and Kale) Pheasants, Black and Ohikor Partridges, 

7, —Licenses may be revoked at any time In aaes of infringe* 
meat of these rules. 

Stay* or Jummoo a«ti> Qmwmm* 

Lie suss t* HU garni. 

To all whom it msy concern. The bearer of this liosnse. . 

Is hereby authorised to kill game in the dominions of his Higr uem 
the Maharaja of dummoo and Ceehmars, until the end of tire 
year eighteen hundred aud eighty-five, auAjeot to the conditions 
printed on the back* 

%# 

On the 9th ahimo, Mr. A. Crulokshank, Aotlag Collector el 
Aaaatapore, wrote to the Bwrotavy to the Board of Kevtuu* 
forwarding vlUagswar statemeaU for the taluks forming the Mead 
Asstotoat Colteotor's division. Me remarked The Head Aaiteh 
ant Golttotor rooommendi the remission of the whole asaeessiteut 
an lands on which the crops have failed, or the out turn wro 
throe annas qr Isas, afid of half too asssasmeat on lands whi# 
ylrided from four to eight roans, tea* no neoesslty whatever to 
altar the sealq «l mdf fined by the Baavd Add the Goromroml 

tt oassofths toi talukA the total rotrirotoas, caloafatofi 
aecerding to rito« todto, rittloom* to roach about the same amount 
tatodesAMIy M «|Non that the oonoiastenll whlefe have he# 
allowed to the Anaatopore, fitegto# and Tadpatrt toiahe mm 
ha attoadbd totfialteaift AesIstaiVC tolaks, for ft will beseea km 
gta «m*omM* m» wHwri M.i l > Mm* Mi* m*w ta Mm* MS* 
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was fo by fur the gmtir mmb*t ef «uh wit mow titan that mrtU 1 
mtfed by Mr, Gallon lo hi* report of the 27 th November tasl*) 
nftor which there was no rain to. do boy good, The Ufa word i 
fbidty Md tfajram crops did not turn out so irtll as it «m 
hoped they might do. A good deal ot damage was also done to 
Hio stop* by caterpillars." ' % the Board’s proceedings, dated 
11 th March 2865, as modified by 0, 0, 25th March 18$5, remission 
Ot assesiment upon dry lends in the northern taluks of Ananta- , 
fftoe hid been sanctioned according to the following scale i—For | 
waste, toil remission; tor abort crop—under 4 annas, toll remission t . 
W 4 annas, 50 pet cent remission ; more than 4 annas but less : 
khan 6 annas, 20 per cent remission ; of 6 annas and upwards, no 
gitutfseton. 1 he Collector how reooinmended that this seale be 
. applied to the four southern taloke of the dtatrfat, Hie proposals 
hare been eanotioned. . 


Tax report on the proepeote of the wheat crop In the North* ] 
Western Provinces and Oodh for the month of April is as follows : 

, The area under wheat, according to the April returns which 
are final, is 5,298,026 scree, showing an Increase over March 
Of 18,622 acres, an Increase over normal area of 382,848 
gores, and an increase over last year of 111,628 sores. Taking 
normal at 160, the area under wheat in the present year Is 
106 } area^ under white wheat is 1,217,859 tores, area under 
fed wheat is 2,018,496 acres, area under mixed white and red j 
Wheat 2,066,675 acres. The entire crop has been safely harvested, 
and with the exception of high westerly win^s in parts of the Agra 
gad Aohilkhund Divisions, which slightly shrivelled some of the 
grain, and save hell to a tract of the Bulandebahr district, the 
weather during April has been most favourable. Taking 100 to 
represent full average condition, the April retutos, which are 
based on the appearance and weight of the crop harvested, show the 
rendition of the crop after harvesting as follows—'517,280 gores at 
SO j 4,145,873 acres at 84 ; 684,923 aorea at 75. This shows an 
Improvement on the whole compared with the proepeote entertained 
|g March. The gloss outturn of a toll average crop on the area now 
finally ascertained would be 2.500,000 tons,, The present final/W- 
west estimate of this yea*** crop is 2,100,000 tous or 60,000 to£» to | 
excess of the outturn estimated to Maroh. Taking 100 to denote j 
Ibe gross outturn of a foil average crop, this year’s crop is 84. Of 
Wits total crop, 500,000 tons are white wheat, 780,000 tons are 
fid wheat, and 82,000 tone are mixed white and red wheat, Adding 
the 60,000 tons surplus of the 1888*84 crop, the total stock of wheat j 
In the provinces' after the harvest to April was 2,160,000 tons, of 
Which, after deducting food and seed for the coming year, it is 
estimated that 410,000 tons will be available tor export, 

*■ # ’ \ 
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The report m Ufa prospects of the wheat crop to the Punja^ for 
|h« month of April is as follows v 

The area under wheat thie year l« very little to excess of that 
given to the Revenue Administration Report for the year 1868 84. 
But It may be assumed that the actual area is really larger. In 
tamer statements a large area under mixtures of wheat has been 
ahown as under pure wheat. Thla year, where the grain of the 
mixtures is harvested separately, half the area under mixtures has 
oaloulated ae under pure wheat. While in tboee districts 
Where the mixtures are not harvested separately, the area under 
tttieh mixtures has bten entirely excluded from the wheat returns. 
By the comparative statement accompanying, the difference to area 
la oaly- # • 

Acres. 


1884 

1565 


7,209,600 

7.881,460 


Rxcessto 1886 ... 1,71,800 

'< Bgd the same method of eatoutation been applied to last year, it 
B 'prahahle that the area under wheat proper would not have been 
japra titan 6,000,000 acres. In addition to an increased areaondef 
Wheat, most reports show that the outturn is generdliy good, 
fcXcecslve rain and cloudy weather caused rust to the mOUter 
arid' the outturn to the nnirriguted tads is thie year 
BttftbJy, higher tfcdo to irrigated. Thereisno reason for altering 
report made to April that this year's crop is a full average 
'l'faa';;fti 9 rhfate)y l the Ttoent heavy totosmoefe have done acme 
■ ft ; vtanage to the harvest* The erof has been almost everywhere nut, 
(mt , very little hae been threshed and gathered to; tb* greater 
jMvt iff gtiil lying out la the fields tout'Is exposed to storms .and rate; 
IMs tttooerely to be hoped that bright dry Weather wilt now set to, 
and enable the hsfrtoettog tobesossplsted. 


♦ 

Tub following is a summary of the work done to the €&era- 
pore Agricultural station for the kharif season ot 1884 

The manure experiments show that for kharif crops as for 
raid, cow-Uung is perhaps after all the cheapest and meet pro¬ 
fitable fertilizer, as it is most certainly the manure most readi* % 

]y procurable by the Indian cultivators. 

In this kharif, ae to the last raid, a thorough inversion ol 
the soil pioyed decidedly 'advantageous, compared with the 
mere piercing of the tad with the native implement It is 
to the end cheaper and givesh - larger^outturn for .the labour 
1 worked. 

In the experiment ridge^owtog venmt broadcaslHmti’iiig:^ 
cotton, the country method came off beet But a IwfiS 
testing must be a|>p^ed before a fixiat verdtot Cau safely be 

glvett. " 

tt appears plain that under existing muiM&m of Ista 
cultivation, it is a distinct disafivitotage to take two orepe «f 
ootton freto the asme plant It ifl betier to take the cue <awp, 
and tben phrugh up the tad U she spring either for another 
kharif crop, or .a cereal in the fdlowing spring. 

New Orleans cotton toiled- But there are other varieties , 
which remain ^et to be trisjd, ;i '|e4 ike eucoemtul totooduetiwi, • -• 
of an exotic cottou o! a'mwpthrimtabto hind then the ifitii- 
genohe variety'ie net t# be ot 

In regard to rnktoe^ Wklok b A vrir important orop, it to pro¬ 
posed to attempt to the wtiaihg kharif the Ankeriean,- m%M 
vt sowing to bi% or^cpsarSe The secret of tkb «ieeem^"^ 
process lies in the file Vekttiiattoa and 

plants Thegnccess of tfah 11 tofU ” or to . 

r America has been veamfkable. -V ' 






B INDIAN ipBIOULTUHIST* 


The ensilage experimjm^StiJTon if* trial. If thi fodder 
prom reUUy sergkprifflPloworking cattle, there seems every 
reiep«tojw*j^^rmfiufge may ypt become an iustitutioiritin 
Ifltaff!!! The whole <5ost of th|pl)o u p to packing nUd 
Is** thauth* tosUf digging and* lining am n&i- 
gk, ha well, so that on the score of expense the cultivator, 
efahST well complain. [This part of the report hue beam 
noticed separately elsewhere,—K d., /. A.} ff 

the matter of 0osfi§s m not an easy one. The «sm# toeltjoy 
of plough dots not suit all softs and all sorts of cuitivatioU 
Experience, ho wave*, is being gained, and the Duplex plough 
will shortly be put to a practical test elsewhere. 


VMb. EdOar Vinchjst, in his report on Egyptian Fmatfta 
w^jjwB the following remark in regard to irrigation in I Shat 

* prejudice exists in Egypt on the subject of 

water mug. The Government has so often broken faith flth 
landed Anrietors by imposing taxes for water anf no* ffivmj 
any water ,qjbat great difficulty would bo encountered in ny 
attempt to increase the revenue by an impost of this nature.” 

A contemporary, iu noticing this subject, makes the fol¬ 
lowing very appropriate observations, in which we generally 
agree 

“ If the name of India were substituted for Egypt, these re¬ 
marks would come hoA forcibly to the Govermnen t of this 
country. Since the day^when the Irrigation Department was 
first established, it succeeded in gaining the name of the 4 Ir¬ 
ritation* Department. If the officials persuaded the land¬ 
owners to pay in advance for amuppfy of water, they irritated 
and possibly ruined them by gratog no water when it was 
most needed. If they allowed iSS cultivator to help himeelf 
to water on credit, there was adaj\>f irritation awaiting the 
officials When they tried to enforce tlror demands, accompanied 
by no little irritation to the cultivator^Acause of the man¬ 
ner in which the demands were prejeed, ?T appears from Mr. 
Edgar Vincent's report that he proposes to re-assess the land 
tax de novo on lands of which the value for agricultural pur¬ 
poses has been sensibly and permanently increased by new 
irrigation works. This may answer very well in the Govern¬ 
ment domains in Egypt, but iu Dower Bengal where the 
Government has introduced irrigation works for the benefit 
of lands against which the demand for revenue may not be 
enhanced under the Perpetual Settlement, it is left to the 
awkward alternative of irritating the zemindar by making him 
pay for the cost of the new wotks, or of irritating both zemin¬ 
dar and ryot by a direct demand for a water-rate- on behalf 
of those who use the water. The demand may be Just—but 
when the semindar and the water-rate collector are both at¬ 
tacking the ryots* pocket simultaneously, there is sure to be 
more irritation than is desirable for the good of the people. 
No doubt, therefore, as Mr. Edgar Vincent observes, a consi¬ 
derable prejudice exists in India as well as in Egypt, jffijft he 
subject of water-rates.** . 


Mr. M. A, Lawson, Director of Government Cinchona Plan- 
tafjpM* Parks and Gardens, Nilgiria, has submitted the fol¬ 
lowing report of the causes which have led to so marked 
a falling off in the receipts from the sole of Cinchona seeds and 
plants 

In former years when the cinchona industry was in 
its infancy and a large number of plantations were being 

a ed out by private growers, there was necessarily a veiy 
i demand fee cinchona seed and cinchona young plants ; 
and as the Government plantations were the oldest and most 
noted in the district, the growers naturally applied to Govern¬ 
ment to supply their needs. This want on tor .several years, 
until the new jOantaticm* were able to supply their owners 
with what Government before had only been able to produce. 
Again, these hew plantations axe new aide to eompsto with 
the Government In the sale of seed sad planto 
dwoatfJy.--* Owing to toe great deptfoiation Which has re* 

osnftty occurred in the value of cinchona bark, the public have 
been deterred from fomenting their plantations, or foofo open¬ 
ing n«W ones, o* 


The general mult of these two above-mentioned circum¬ 
stance* has been a very small demand for Government seed and 
plants. 

The following table shows the miscellaneous receipts for the 
past eight years 

. Ks. a. r. 

During 1B77-78 ... ... 8,88) g # 

„ 3878*79 ... ... f» 2 

„ 3672-80 ... ... 12,300 « 7 

„ 1860*61 ... ... 13,170 4 8 


3881-82 

1882*83 

1683-64 

l*$4'6fc 


4,200 7 10 
4,302 0 8 
1,027 10 6 


| 4 Total ... 52,602 l 0 

I The explanation^given aliove is considered “ satisfactory” by 

| the Madras Government. 


Tux following is a aunamaiy of Wm. Jae. & Hy. Thompson’s 
Fortnightly Circular of India Tea, dated Thursday evening* 
7th May, 1686 

Since the date of our last report, 14,600 packgos have been 
catalogued for sale, 2,800 packages qjf these being Ceylon Tea, 
and 000 packages reprinted and second-hand paicels. 

There was a brisk demand last week up to the date of the 
Budget announcement, and upwards of 11,000 packages were 
sold at full rates, the market being sensibly affected by the ex¬ 
tensive purchases of retailers, which were being made uutil the 
last moment, iu order to pay duty. 

Subsequent transactions linve been very light, only 2,8Q0 
packages, principally CVylon Tea, having been sold this week, 
am) with the pause in business the tone has become quiet; 
price*, however, are well supported by*the competition of those 
who are auxious to replenish their stocks, 

ThdLApril Deliveries of Indian and Ceylon were 8,704,000 lbs, 
as compared with 4,000,000 lbs. last year, Which, added to the 
Match delivery, makes a total of nearly one month's consump¬ 
tion taken from the warehouses above the ordinary average ; 
while duty has been paid (on tea in the aggregate) more 
than two months iu advance of the usual amouuti Stocks 
in the warehouses are now 9 million lbs, less than a year 
ago ; this deficiency, however, will be reduced during the next 
two months, as the clearuioee during May and June will pro¬ 
bably fall considerably shoffof the quantity cleared last year, 
viz., I0,50ftb00 lbs. 

Cbmjytea is in a similar position, the stock betug 22 millions 
less tiffin last year -and as much as 34 mtiyous less than in 
18y; prices, however, are hardly at all^ff acted, and the mar¬ 
ket continues quite devoid of animation. 


Mr. Havel, Superintendent of the School of Arts at Madras, 
has submitted a report of his enquiries into the arts and in¬ 
dustries of certain districts which fie was ordered to visit short- * 
Jy after his appointment. The districts visited were North 
A root, Salem, Tanjore, Triohinopoly, and Madura ; but Mr. 
Havel does not report favourably of the arts and industries there. 
He discovered nothing new, but he made a valuable collection 
of specimens of weaving, spinning, cloth printing, metal work, 
wOod-oarviug, and pottery, which is to be retained in the School 
of Arts for teaching purposes, He considered that the condition 
of the arts and industries was decidedly unsatisfactory, tor, as 
Mr. Havel says, not one of them can he said to be thriving, 
while some Appear to be fast dying out This he attributes to 
the influx of cheap machine-made articles from Europe, which 
the general body of the people readily appreciate ; and to the 
spread of European education and ideas* Mr, Havel suggests 
that the present collection at the Wool of Arts, together with 
the collection which ha had lately mtide, might prove the* nu¬ 
cleus of an Art Museum for the Presidency, which he thinks 
Woald.exercise a meat Important influence npon native ark The 
question of tM formation &f an Art Museum hto got yet btoti 
formally brought under the consideration of the Local Govern- 
inept; but Mr, Havel has keen directed to make another tour 
in other districts during tits nett acrid weather, and a further 
collection of specimens. 



THIS 



A. oovTEHPouARr Icarus. that the Horse Show and District 
Fair which was held at Ijlfghur from the 9th to the I4fch 
ot February last, is reported to have been the most success¬ 
ful that has em been held! there. Oos particularly notice* 
able feature in the fair was the large number of mares aftd 
fillies brought to be branded duting the Show, which proves the 
increased demand that is grown* up in the district for the 
use of the Government stallions/^ud also gives promise of an 
^improvements the breed of borsesWthe district In conse¬ 
quence of this, the Government ptizig lor branded marcs and 
their produce will be increased in future by the addition to 
them of the butte of the district prize fund, the remainder 
of that fund being chiefly allotted to ponies, a few special 
prizes being allotted to private-bred vim 1 * 8 ® 8 of distinct 
merit. Altogether there were 953 couutW-bred and 183 
Oabuli horses, against 683 and 418 at the IasJwow, whilst 36 
remounts were purchased as compared with 8 life year, This 
number of remounts would probably liave been"Weeded, but 
the officers who came to purchase complained that many of the 
horses best suited for their purposes were not for sale, The highest 
price paid for a single animal Was He. 600 for a three-year-old 
colt, which certainly may be said to be a satisfactory price. 
The total value of the horses which changed hands is given at 
Bs. 16,181. As to thCtftby part of the. Fair, it appears to have 
been generally successful, as there were 171 shops opened, j 
against 188 in the previous year, and the dealers are said to haye y 
have been satisfied with the results of thfir sales. The ahoW$f 
carved wood, muslin, cotton doth, and cotton carpets is reported 
to have been extremely good, and, In the two last branches, a 
distinct advance is said to have been made on the former stand¬ 
ard of manufacture. The exhibition of live stock, agricultural 
produce, and agricultural implements was a comparative failure, 
although they were exacted to be among the chief object* of 
attraction. f 

-STJG4R CULTIVATION IN INDIA. | 
(Continued from fas! week*) 

Te* Produce Markets' JUview, some 3 or 4 years ago, eetfouted 
the outturn of sugar-land in India on an averse at 
gewts, of unrefined sugar to the acre. But the %*&>* we 
quoted in the lust p^per on this subject, established the Wad 
fact that the yield is considerably more than the lie view esti¬ 
mated, which fact was accordingly ported to the Secretary 
of State by the Government of India. AtteutieWwj|s, at the 
lame time, drawn to a memorandum pn the subject prepbed and 
submitted by the firm of Mean*. Thdmson* Myke 3s ySfewho, 
at large landowuers,t devote much $are to the imprhve- 
ment of indigenous method* of, sugar cultivation and mafta* j 
faoture. tu this memorandum, it was stated that the average 
yield of an acre of carefully cultivated laud, was l 1/10 or 1 i/8 <- 
tens of crude sugar. This, it will be observed, corresponds 
ifiosely with the average of 88 ewto, given for many districts 
*fet the North-Western Froviufies and Oudh, and the Govern- 
«kentof India were inclined to think that this was as dose an 
§g could be made. We also iuettue to this view, and 
oammt think from what source the Produce M«rM Review got 
^ information. Though this yield is considerably less than 
that <w8| ton* wfcich a sugar plantation in theWs«t Indies 
4 i md to yield, it dees not aford evidence of snob extreme in - 
fWriority in the sugar-cane euttivatkm of this country as the 
Aeeis would seem to imply- Of ooweae, exceptional intelligence 
wd capital are employed in tide industry in the Wes v Indies, 
wat apart from this consideration, the climatic conditions of, 

! India fmwb quite as favourable to thepane as they are |u the 

aoif coxae to the mode of manufacture practised k 
> ' f India. It mutt be admired, in regard to this, that the native 
\k methods of expressing the juim and mauufeoturiug sugar, 
luridly of themiwt primitiv^Wt of extreme crudeness 
and skxpUeity ; aud f in many respects, inefficient and pasteful. 

: . .Bern# improvements have, however, bfieu affected in respect to 
sagai^itt*, wkoh haves been noticed in these pages from time 
to times whfi the sstahiishment of Urge sugar refineries in 
emlotti parts , of the iountry wilt gradually tend fco better 
:,a \ methods of mapufootire. But even with the present impsrfe ct 


nethods, the Government eOtggk^jve. ascertained that the 
wfiteof the native sngor-growwirtltlg^^ areterge; 

and that crude Indian sugar, kou^uusi3RU||yUthe Loudon 
market, finds a ready sale among the native!fe' 
nay be observed here, that the natives, to whom'^ejBRti|j(i 
refined, crystallised state has been,' and is, unkhow\ 
fok tor it In that state, and are quite content 
AmmodUy in its crude condition® o! gar, rst% and kkrnd* To 
bdroumstance is to be attributed the ready sale with which 
dmeets in the Indian market, and by which the native 
glpwers&nd manufacturers realize such large profits. It has 
father been ascertained that the price has risen rapidly within 
Ig&kst decade; while in the market* of Northern India,; the 
pj&Bent wholesale price of undraiosd sugar, or ff»r t is Ba 4) to 
Bm the cwt In the returns for Bengal, much higher prices ; y 
that the above have been shown against; many districts, but hr 
them esses, as already noticed, the produce has been returfipu 
tniraned sugar, and the price of that description of the apek 

Me difficulty of arriving at the total annual profit^'em of 
SiJ*r in British India is much felt by may, 

iJwever,be asked, why l If the proper agency is jj&ployed in 
mUecting accurate ctotisties, there is Uo reason why we should 
/hfit have as correct information on this as on any other subject. 

- As a matter of fact, tbe atteution of Government has only 
recently been directed towards .tikis iuipo^ifut industry^ and 
consequently when it called upon the Vandas local Governments 
and Administrations for information otg|!e subject, nothing of 
the kind ever having been required before," they were 
unprepared, and the information supplied was necessarily 
of an imperfect character. Had not the Produce Market? Rewiew 
called attention to it, and thusi^ffaoted the notice of the Secre*' 
tary of 8<ate for India, whqiMua turn called upon the Govern* 
ment Of India for complete elements, the probabilities are that 
matters might have reMftinjp k their pristine condition to the 
present day. Acesgm^mwever, the figures given in the re¬ 
turns of the area adBppKue, and assuming the average yield to 
be some what undirl 1/10 tons of crude sugar to the acre, we 
have a gross production of about 8,000,000 tons. Add to tins, 
the produce of the 168,862 acres of palm trees, which may be 
set dow&t 160,000 tons. The foreign trade returns show that 
the~aupp1y is not equal to the demand. Tbs Government of 
Iudia have ascertained that the quantity of Indian sugar ex¬ 
ported to England, Ceylon, and elsewhere fell off considerably 
within the five years from 1876-77 to 1880-81, as will be appa¬ 
rent from the figures quoted below, which give the value 
of the total sugar exports from Indian ports during those 
years:— ■ ' 

1878 77 ... 

1877-78 - .• 7JM#1 

137878 .. ... 304.380 

iv 1870 80 ... - 00§.S71 „ 

1880 81 ... ... 311,780 ^ 

^Gn the other hand, the sugar imports rose from J408,668 ia 
187G^5-to £160,167 in 1880*01. The greater 1 part «t this 
from Mauritius, and its consumption 
appears to have bSsff^Sr^l the Bombay Presidency, where 
comparatively little cane is as yet*f f99ki l /t 
The gross exports of sugar in 1880-81 is put do wn g| Jo ying 
been 634,174, ewh, and the gross imports dfie^ai owts. 
net Impart, therefore, was about tone as thf 

expert wh* houfined to raw eager, *ht!e the Unports 
were refined ,eufi**v;% iejMwe.'^VjUjwf importe over e» 
ports am* of nscemi^r have been greater tfyfp Iraqi 

these figurea In explanation of the dependence of Inilia on 
other sugar-growing oouotries, Government of India ob¬ 
serve that many parts of Iudia are unfitted tor the cultivation 
of the cane. The B<tobay f ftriddency, it is said, has to supply 
itself from Mauritius, White Bajpootana and Central India 
oonsume the ntrpius profi»#e dtf^ie North- IVwteru Froyihois 
and the Punjab. They do not/ however, donsl^r WtbS 
increasing import and decreasing exporti, indicate the daiiMy 
of the industry in U4U. * Up to 1888, ^0 sufea nndsr' 
greatiy indented in pppw India through the devetepment of 
w»ial irrigation, and It Was reported to be extending front the 
same causes in Bemhay. .The ^^iusioas arrived at by tfia 
Govenunenf of India were, that mere Sugar is produced k loll 
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. ttan fc*nwHr> tot ft* ^Patod gtw|*r i ft»i 

* *°* toil j had 'tiifi- tW pe^eenhat 

tUe avenge eosum^tk^ ik new bonrn by rail 

Into tracts where the oaoj^SWot cultivated, and which were 
fo*m«Sjy very ,* while the profitableness of the 1 

from^ the Wghprice which the Indian 
t^^p^NPMTohfeitlii lehr hie produce. And lastly, that all 
^fi Pivii&utoo before the Government of Indie led them to the 
s^nelief that the capital invested in sugar cultivation iu Indi 
W M ateadily igerearing, In these conclusions we generally 
egtee. The papers before us are not sufficiently complete if 
admit of a critical examination of the subject; but later oof 
''mmmdmm $m been nte4 f on receipt of whiA 

ft ho^e tp go motofuUy into the matter. f 


INDIAN LINSEED. (> 

*®^Thr Indian public are probably familiar with the parafox 
^ it is difficult to male# iron in this country because the ires 
arfco rich. W* are now indebted to the India Office fof the 
inflation that Indian linseed is beaten Out of the mariw at 
- heme^wauee it yields so much richer an oil, than the cou»<m 
Bsltio tfjneed used by the painter and! the manufacturer of At- 
cloths ascWinoleum. Qn the flth January last, the raanhSjg 
director of\e North British Flbor-cioth Company at Kirc&fcy 
wrote to the Und er-Secretary of State for India aa follows 
It may interest ypu to know, If you are not aware of it, that a rtrfl 
large amount Of Jinutod od fa used by the manufacturer* of flopr-cloths 
(wax-cloth), llnoleumino., ajMUt from the general painters* work, and 
that all these not merelyWefer but pay a much higher price for Russian 
oalleu Same, linseed oil titapeferanoe to Indian or Calcutta linseed oil ’ 
the reason being that the Indian seed oil is considered to be too fat, or 
riah, and devoid of the more readily drying quality of the poorer oil 
obtained from the Baltic wed ails. Calcutta seed oil is plentiful aod 
cheap, whilst Baltic seed oil Itocaroe and dear, and I think I pretty 
nearly give the respective value at mjBto 419 10s. per ton for Calcutta 
and 423 10s, to 424 per ton for Balt^j|gseed oil* 

In this comparatively small town, tl&eat of the floor-cloth and linole¬ 
um trade for Scotland, not lose than frodUO "fees to 60 tons of linseed 
oils arc used mikly* Of course tbs wiwuWttW In London, Manches¬ 
ter, and Lancaster, Ao., must use a very iBftShmntity, all doubtless 
preferring and paying a higher price for the %$Sqg quality of oil. No 
doubt agriculturists prefer the rioher qualty. of TinsCSde for cake for 
feeding purposes. Perhaps the Indian growers of linseed, were they awsre 
of the higher prices obtained for the Baltic or poorer olU, oould readily 
grow, end at smaller coat, linseed that would serve the pntoosee for 
which Russian seed St so much preferred, and far which so mufl^aore 
money Is obtained for the oils. 

Now, here in one of those great economic facts whidi shew 
the vital necessity there is of close observation and research in 
. all departments of the agriculture of the country* There are 
probably not loss than 500,000 tons of seeds exported from India 
every year, and it it perfectly startling to hear of our linseeds 
selling for 45 a ton less than the poorer seeds of Russia,because of 
the very riohness of their quality* If the Indian seed commanded 
but the same price as the poorer Russian qualities, the country 
would be bettor off by a million sterling a year.. On the lOti/ 
January/ we read that Mr. Murray of Dokerie-Crief addreerifi 
the India Office on the same subject as follows :— . 

You will have noticed that tbs commercial papers of Ma^llter and 
Glasgow frequently published short extrs^^iemritoilllMports on pro¬ 
ducer These report*JwaJjgj^jg^gMlfifflTaa* or even two years old, 
and though curious es tanfiry, we oounAeroielly usrieas. The managers 
eltoatojmpevears, I believe igfefeus to, givs infoswatieo.The Xhmukt 
idmmm hat a «p4oW o<#rsspendisat la Gslautte to write -;,#*•* about 
the date fe£de, but he appears ta bs a broker, who really knows nothsng 
bat jots. 

The price of your rupee btUe depends not on the past history of ladle* 
but eh Up dally price ofju to, wheat* rife, ioffigo, peas, kc^ Ths oommer 
oisl wOrid want to have rfa#y news about prices id Indi#, fust at that have 
about America. ; 

I am toid.by Mr. Jtytoun, Manager of a large FlOor-oleth Work at 
Kliotfdy, that they toe tftyton* a week of linseed oil, but that they And 
{Unman oil beet; toe Best Indian Hnsoed is toe rich and does not sank* a 
bard vurtoto- l have icild him how I found it pwrihle to harden* Shst. 
Indian htoeed oil by dddlng radii to ft. This seems unknown her# tod 
keeps 4$** BtogMeMf 1 Bari tadfe* linseed, coe of Aew.a^aitoMy < 
mf p detailsthiritomtolde. At t&mme tlmetheosk* nmdeftoift *#t- 
Indian seed Is best for tot Os toefifeg butlsnotimwh \ 

tbs sill# tli# arflelefamateedetbemariret. IbaBsve you wBlAnd fte , 
ppm^A toqfrto help to idrivMflg 
wMitto *ih ; v -. c ■ ■:* ,j kV ," s ; . 


bw it is quite cmic#iyAble that the lndian ryot by sowing 
upon poorer soils, or by a change #f stod might L# abla ^ pra- 
dace precisely the*kind of seed which the European manofac-, 
turers require. It often strikes us At the waste of thd present, 
age must be incalculable, from the JS-anfc <rf a f thinking* depart ' 
ment in the affairs of life, Notlifpj is so painfully conspicuous % 
in modern government or admini^ration, as it is generally catt¬ 
ed, as the want of leisure for‘thinking,* Mcn of the meet 
brilliant poweie, say, Mr, GlaJ?tc>xk, pass their lives under tim : r 

pressure of such a torrent of jpirk, that they haw no time tor 

reflection, for 4 thinking/ wkftover* It is tlto tome iu our mir- 
chants’ offices. The inasfceiy&d hie assistants are absorbed from W 
Monday, morning till S^urday night, and too often on Sau- 
day ; ns well, In the drudgery of Hard tontine work, that l^ves 
them no time whatever for calmly attd fixedly concentrating their 
upon the circumstances, the couditione under which 
their'Work is carrieron, A frantic sort of totiyity has come 
upon us all as a idtosaity, and we work like horses put into the 
shafts every meaning to work all day, until tired out at night, 
we lie down u^n our beds* That the activity of the age fa 
unwholesome^ excessive, and morbid, we have felt painfully for 
many years, and it is even worse in England than in India, , 
It is impossible to mistake the meaning of the hurried gait, and 
anxipttstoce of every one you pass in the city. The weight of 
Atlas is upon the shoulders of every man, and he has no time 
for thinking. The man who thinks Is lost. A happy reflection ;; 
Or idea, seises some man’s mind in the course of his business, 
boot because he has patiently concentrated his attention upon it, 
>Q by pure accident—and his fortuue is made. Were but a 
Uttie time for thought and observation secured, we should soon, 
cease to find linseed grown of too rich a quality in India. 

A BLACK CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. 

*'A Black Cloud with a Sliver Lining, 1 Is the heading of a 
pap* In the Pott Matt Ornette, giving Mr. Moreton Fr«wen's view* 
on tSilver question. We do apt mean to take up that intricate 
quetCoa at pressat, hut give the following extract regarding the 
IndiA ryot, to shew the faltaoy of the writer's argnment: 

* 4 f hat will be the position of the Indian revenue when the 
rupee has lost still more of its present shrunken value ? Take 
the hutd tax, a fixed annual payment in Rupees. Formerly the 
rupeejwas wotlh about a florin ; how Is the revenue defioit to be 
madeSood, when the florin has beoome a shilling 7 And what will 
tbs r£t do 7 Formerly he exohaugod, say six pounds of cotton for 
a rupee, and ten rupees for a sovereign—that is, tor a sovereign's 
worth of Manchester cotton goods, Now, with this depredated 
rupee, if. he still exchanges hi* six pounds of cotton for the rupee, 

§ apses are required to buy a sovereign, he will have 
»t 00 but 120 pounds of eottoa to buy the mauu- / 
t, So the Indian ©an no longer buy from Manchester, 
pneas o^raw cotton not being followed by the 
md tor the raanutoctnred article, the Manchester ) 
dose bis mill." 

standard of value is the rupee, and it does not matter 
to liim whether it requires Utx or twenty rupees to buy a 
sovereign* The price o! silver is less to him than^the pries of gold t 
and is not a standard measuring the value of the cotton he 
produces, or the cost of the Manchester goods he consumes. The 
following figures taken from a Bombay price current wlU shew 
that the rupee pries* of cotton and Manchester goods v have not 
followed the movements ef silver, with that fidelity in the past 
which Mr, Frewea predlota for the future 5— 
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f eUl report \v, 

The Important feet whl£fc 
tMt question, <• the position 
' Government la view of the farther 
| the abolition of the Bland BUI to 
cause. _ 

There will he a huge Increase of warlike expemRtorelo‘6^ 
i during this fioanolal year* and m tola expenditure may be looked—ws 
| upon a« an insurance premium paid tor to eaabto; toe 

yot to cultivate hie prednoe apd consume hit tdimoheater goods, to 
fori* the ryot ehould pay the premium. In the. 22, fipansfel 
> frpm .1886 07 to 1884 85, the n«t Import? of gold ee4 #Tto 
the country aggregate 188 orate* of rappee, fn4 tbe,$gn*es 
' the paet tour years are sums what startling s—. 

Net immm. 

Gold, Silver, 

Ea, Be. 

A**»8fMA2 B 

mmhs. 

•SET^B 5,40,85,»w 0,48,81,040 jki,«v,v«,wv ,, v 

1884*^ ... MflW*8<» 7,24)88,254 11)81,92,122 // 

yhat becomes of all this wealth, nwy beasktdt '.'Ii.’doyfnot go 
MW «dWajr«t imake canals, or encourage any. enf' i prise of 
pUc utility, or; benefit to the oountry, hat g<w* iWfijf. to the 
aoufAoture ofjeweUery or is hoarded up, The the 

aja of Bnrdwan hae some Dine ewes Af Rupees, lytifi jdle in the 

Mite of bfe palape*, proved hoarding,* preetlpe jjSUh to followed 

■ largely got, only by the Independent PrinQM, hut 
in the country, V' 

There is some talk of an laoometex, bwpaet experience has 
shewn hour unprofitablepod how dlfficuiupaxlt to tooolleot, and 
we are of opinion that the increased pwtuee of the; lap# should 
pay more than It does now, We do opt advocate export duties, 
which would handicap * the,. product■ In the race with other 
| countries producing cotton, Wheatland seeds, but we do advocate 
1 a return to Import duties as a tojflnanotel expedient. 

When the salt duty was retold, it was looked upon as a reserve 
to be drawn upon for fagfflif* or war expenditure; being easily 
collected. The reduotta# ojrduty has hot increased the ooniump- 
Uon to a greater eawnVfiihatt the increasing prosperity of the 
country juitifles, yg^*um>ider*blo increase of duty would not 
I curtail coniamptMpuGold as a luxury should be beevlly taxed, 

I and an import fu^r ®n silver is due to a Government which has. to 


ligations for the benefit of the country to gold. The 
’ e now of cotton hud Manchester goods, as compared 
wlth^fi®7i points to the latter at a fit subject for an import doty, 
_ t duties are easily collected, and are fairly distributed over 
the classes who reap the benefit of the stability of the Indian 
Government. 

Nom—Tbs statistics in this article ere most valuable, end,must have 
occasioned much trouble to the writer, .with some of his conclusions, 
we agree fully, but there arc others which we cannot accept.—E d., /.; A. 


The depreciation of silver has beeh of great benefit to the ryot 
by oheapeuing, asit undoubtedly has doiie, the Surfing cost of hto 
produce, and inoVeasfog hto customers, while at tbs same time ex- 
tended railway communication and the Sues Canal have accelerated 
and cheapened transit, rinc# the days when a rupee was . worth a 
florin, A glance at the abov* figures will thaw that nowaday* 
the ryot* aa a matter of fact, gets as many* if not mop rupees tor 
his cotton and product, iiUore yard* of Manchester cloth for bit 
rupee, than he did to the halcyon days of two shillings per to pee 
exchange, 1 

■ Tb# Abolition of ImportduUw, ch#»p Unoilt, uid the comp»*Kion 
MDoug Kuropwn nwwhnoU, J*h«i* eammiMloni %t» jut .on.Sftb 
it whnttiwjr w«* te 1407, b**« oo*M«d ,tb* 

bMu oamnwi bo* only hi. tlUtb,, bat wirjrthl^g rin he 
trent* from Barop., .withitbe $UgU MoepJte* of floM b 

ilwib, tw«hbtt be ainwilrM;*! to pejr, »e4 U w«Ue« to 
pyj* the iasfeeied beporte of i|w metei <d the .hwt 'Mr jeete 
:>iwtr; Jt Bioy fc* odeeowed tbrt S Sbetireee deeteo, or taoMn* 
. bfo rtiiq||giSc, ih*,««biHe*r orottkl* benefit the mote. We 4o 
MVifaWimK mm .Wreelew ip«wktttWKi ** JilweW,, 


EMIGRATI ON FRO M INDIA. 

The Besolution of the Bengal Government on toe Colonial 
Emigration Report for 1883 84, pubUshed to the QatcuUa GnteUt 
the 7th instant, furnishes some Interesting particulars,. on*the 
ibjeot of emigration from India to the Colonies, for whfto spto^ 
were offered by the Government during the .yea* under 
reviK^ The health of the emigrauts was oared for, and the 
voyages they might arrive at the Colonies at 

the most healthy period^^^^ ^ Jjm re Were eight dgeiielee 
at wprfe during the year, ae ,to"lSfie ^pRStoUehgepr, The British 
Colonies of Mauritinu, Trinidad, Fiji, Sfc, Lucia : land 

HataS ail imported tmigiadts from indti* and the Butch WStip 
of Surinam and the French Colotty of Guadeloupe also had 
their share. /Tbs total number mdM for by the nine Colonies was 
17,084,. abd the total number fotwarded was 10,280, 1>«fa)g 0>79 
short of the cequlslrion. The foUcwtog table shows toe numbers re- 
quirsd^ bf each, and toil humbert actually fitopatched j— 
Undwi^uWtion. Pwipatchsd; 
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Editorial Notes. 


We hear that Mr, M. Finucaue* CD., the newly appointed 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, has lately returned trow Dar¬ 
jeeling, and is engaged in organising the new Agricultural De¬ 
partment under the Local Government. 

■ V 

The Civil and Military authorities in Madras have been dis- 
cussing the question of control over certain stone quarries situ¬ 
ated within the limits o£ the Rellary Cantonment. After a lot 
of uim^ewary correspondence, it has been decided that the 
control is to be vested in the hands of the Military authorities 
But ied-tapei$m must win Its course t 

V * 

The Fame?'* Romm# saJi that the latent cure, gr kill, fov thv 
cabbage worm is ice-cold water liberally sprinkled on the heads 
during the heat of the day. The worms, it is claimed, under 
this cold-water treatment, curl up, roll to the ground, turn up 
their toes, and die, while the cabbages themselves are all the 
fresher for the treatment. The right temperature of the water 
is readily maintained by hooping a good-sized piece of ice in 
the sprinkler. Cabbage growers will do well to paste this iu 
their hats. 

*** 

Tub preservation of timber in a matter of much importance 
in India ; and the following might bo noted by those interested 
iu the subject t-r-A, farmer, writing to one of our American con- 
temporaries, says that twenty-five yearn ago he set split white oak 
posts for his garden fence, putting about a peek of air-slacked 
limo about each, and they arc fill good yet. He attributes their 
good condition to the effect of the lime, in which lie is doubtless 
correct. A board that has been used in a mortar bed, and 
thoroughly saturated with lime, is almost indestructible from 
decay, An addition of salt to the lime would, we think, if pos¬ 
sible, give still bettor results in preserving the wood. 

* # 

# 

Wk see that the Land Improvement Loans Act,, XIX, of 1883, 
came into force in the Punjab on the 1st instant, ^nd^the new" 
mi.» for iU application hut tew P»bli.j^ r ^' toea , Owetta. 
,mlsr the6la *' ulw > >ai y cooijj^aft^j «* w empowered to 
grant low, ucUxoeecUng §#.^ 000 . , OT auy ona improvement, 


and loans above that anu 


-."T,ooo, 

Int will require the sanction of the 


Commtaoner ; but^ glUW b,000, the sanction 

of the ^ ecomca necessary* 

I he prospect* of the* indigo districts iu Bengal are more 
favourable. Good rain has fallen throughout Jvrishnagar, .Tes- 
nore, and Miduapom. The ultimate result of the season will now 
depend a great deal on an early or late inundation. The re¬ 
ports from Moorshedabadare not so favourable, as rain in that 
district ha* been Opiy partial. Ruin is still badly wanted in 
most parts of Debar, though during the last few days the weather 
had Income ho>j^;^?S r and rain was expected. No fresh news 
ha# from Benares or the North-West Provinces. 


Tub report* from the tea districts state that the weather 
generally in Assam had boon too cold, ami sun was wanted to 
encourage the flushes. Rain was, up to a late date, also much 
wanted in Cacliar aud.^yUiet; but according to the latest news, 
some good rain has since fallen, which may help to clear off the 
blight in Caohar where it has been very prevalent. There has 
also been heavy rain hi the Tend and Darjeeling districts, and 
this will help to clear off the red spider and green fly, from 
which a large number of gardens have been suffering. 

: ■ *** 

There U such# desire in the breast of the ordinary govern¬ 
ment oflioial tq tax salt, that even the salt used for curing £bh 
was not exempt. It Imwcynr, satisfactory to learn that w on 
reconsiderationthe Government of Madras have come round 
to the opinion that it would be bettor to forego all duty on salt 
used for curing frik, having regard to the advantages to the 
public which will accrue therefrom, The Government even go 
further und have ordered that tire $ttseat jayittehi of m*k* rt 


coat price in to be continued ; and ^he Revenue Deportment is 
to make it a point of suggesting measures for extending the 
beheiRs of the system.., ,. ./ ■, . 4 ?",'4 /. 

' ■ ***" '■ . i' ' 

Tub following is a summary of tie hsual Moifithly Rekrii of 
♦Shipment* of Tea from Calcutta, issued by the Indian Tea 
Association:** 

: ; im,\ ,> ■■' 1$S8, 

, Ibii !'r lbs, 

Export* to Great Britain in May L27M18; 71$,#7 ' wj 
Exports to Australia and New 7M* , . ‘ 
laud In May ... • _ ; 22,689 *$0 

Export to America In May ... "4t> 4 , 3,380.! 

Exports to other places in May 


iMi \ 8,883 

Total Exports In May ... ...1,808,608 78ff t 65S<ii $05,031 

The increase in 1885 is remarkable. It yqgijdd seem that the 
Americaus are not great tea-drinkers, at any rate they don’t 
seem to patrunine Indian Teas to any great extent \ 

v . ■ v 

We publish elsewhere a Resolution by the Local Government, 
ou the distress said to be existing in certain part* pf the 
Moorshedabad district. We nre very glad to believe that onr 
district officers are watching the condition of the people Care¬ 
fully. We have no means of verifying that condition ourselves, 
but*that suffering is very wide-spread in the provinces* there 
can be no doubt, and it is idle to complain of our public 
officers being “ set upon useless investigations,” with such 
testimony as that of Mr. Tavlor and Mr. Cox head In our 
hands. At the same time, we would urge the corespondents 
of the Press to shew more care than they sometimes do* in 
verifying the stories they send to the papers. The Bmirabai j, 
in the present case, might enquire, we think, of its oorrsspon- 
dent, how he came to exaggerate so greatly the distress in the 
Kargram tbannab. 

V 

' We have before* us a report by Mr. C. Benson, Agricul¬ 
tural Reporter to the Government of Madras, on a letter written 
by Mr. C. Kristnasawmi Mudaliar, iu which he describes his 
method of cultivation with improved ploughs, and the cost In¬ 
curred by him in his several experiments. His letter is ah in* 
foresting one, and consists mainly of answers to certain ques¬ 
tions put to him by the Agricultural Reporter. Mr. C. K. 
Mudaliar hoe proved himself to be a practical agriculturist, and 
has well earned not only the gold medal presented to him by 
the Government of Madras, in recognition of his successful 
efforts towards agricultural improvement, but the badge of a 
Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire, conferred upon 
him by the Viceroy. We trust that this public recognition of 
Mr. Mqdaliaris serviced) agriculture, will induce other private 
landholders to emulate him in this direction. 

V* ;• 

We are very glad to find that the Madras Government have 
accorded their approval to a proposal of the Director of Revenue 
Settlement and Agriculture, to substitute presentations of live 
and dead stock for the money prizes, which It lias hitherto beeu 
the custom to distribute at Agricultural Exhibition**. This is a 
move in the right direction. In a scheme like this, whlehhas 
for its object the improvement of stock, and the fincottragement 
of those engaged in stock breeding, -it is to be exacted that 
the Government will have to spend large sums of mOney &t the 
beginning, without anticipating anything like ah appreciable 
return for a very considerable time to come. Let 
hope that the advantages that will accrue to the country wffl 
be a sufficient return for a time at least. Improved cattle and 
machinery in agricultural pursuits mean improved cultivation 
and revenue, and a general improvement in the condition of the 
people. V'-'' ; >S 

■ ' ■ V !: ':i \V;"v . 

Forest Conservancy in the Taujore District does not appear 
to have worke^ eatiefacforily. The re venues from tids source 
have been gefctting * smaller by degrees and Tbeatttifntiy less" 
They have sunk f#in Re* iu 1881*82, to &l BfiNfl in 

1883*8$, and to R«< 4&#i & 1983*84 ; while the enitent year’s 

strtiiMte S)l as. 19^9W:mmM ty Bfc $#9t) 
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wMlftikftduroW, mi pototei^outi by the Conservator, ate distinct* 

, So that, having regard to the 
muirethdAtebl than TSk 4,000 ia to be ex* 

pelted as the average Income of the next ten yeat*, aa com¬ 
pared with aa expenditure aggregating Be. 8*700 per annum. 
With ttaUt^m ia each m ttneatiefactory state, it is difficult to 
understand why operations should be continued at ail, The 
system of .tenures in Tan j ore seem to be of ft complicated 
nature ; &nd either the Conservator has misunderstood them, or 

* It seems clear that the system requires to be 
thoroughly reorganized if anything like satisfactory, results are 
tq be expected. 

* “'Va* ^ ■ • * '%• 

I» recommending the desirability of adopting a uniform scale 
of colors for the illustration ot agricultural statistics iu tmipe 
the BtatlStl^ Conference of 1888 framed the following resolu¬ 
tion b»; jihie eubjecta :r- 

4< That as agricultural statistics can often be conveniently 
represented by means of colored maps, it Is desirable that a uni¬ 
form: system of representing percentages by particular colours 
should be adopted* but that the Conference is not at present- 
able to deride which system is the best. An essential point is, 
that''•’'•Mot cakes, and not colours mixed on a palette, should 
alone be used, and that the paint boxes should be of the same 
■ kind>; 

The Government of India iu the Be venue Department, con¬ 
sultation with the Surveyor-General, have decided upon a scale 
which is described as a simple ascending scale, which wilfbe 
generally employed in showing percentage abov# zero of rain- 
fall*-crops, irrigation, and the like, over different areas. The 
amount of difference in percentage to be indicated by the differ¬ 
ent colors in the scale will be 1 eft to the discretion of Local 
Governments and Administrations. 

The maps are to be colored by hand, aud to facilitate this, the 
Stationary Department Vill supply to Local Governments and 
Administrations, small boxes containing colors iu cakes corres¬ 
ponding exactly with the prescribed scale. As soon as a given 
scale of percentages is adopted, the percentage which each 
color it'to express ie to be clearly shown on a label fixed to the 
inride of every box. 

■ V . ' *#* } 

FuivriiBR. telegraphic news from Srinugger, dated June 11, 
regarding the earthquake in Cashmere, states that the Resident 
has visited Sopor aud Baramalia, and ia now encamped at tho 
latter place. He found both towns in ruins. At Baraomlta, 225 
pemopa were ascertained to have been killed, and 175 at Sopor. 
The reports from the outlying villages are incomplete; but those 
: reeved showed great loss of life among the villagers,sheep, and 
cattle. The ground on both sides of, the river from Sopor to 
Baramullft is soared with cracks, also in the low alluvial lulls iu 
the vicinity. The severest shock, since the first, occurred at 
noon On the 8th, causing heavy landslips. There is a com- 
. parativriy email number of wounded who were receiving*every 
pqsribl* attention from the Maharajah's native doctors, under the 
suprientendence of Dr. Neve, of the Church Missionary Society, 
Thd awmmodation being very defective at ‘ Baraimilln, Dr. 

• Leahy,who acompamcd the Resident, has arranged to take the 
werat oases : to Smugger. The Governor and officials arc all 
ex^riiiigthewselves to .the utmost by the distribution, by the 

orders, of money, clothing, and rice. 

1 ha« telegraphed to the Maharajah, expressing 
'."')riS'regret, at the great Loss of life and the destruction of pro^ 
perty caused by the eartliquake, and his sympathy with the 
: suffermu 

, V 

r It may be, remembered by some of our readers, that one of 
of consider aatiou in, the relief measures of 
187 Sk 74> was the amount of food to be given daily to the 
’ ; ;*0^|^Whoyw,(WPe W be fed at the excuse of the State. Sir 
;■ estimated the* requirement at I of a seer, or 

i^lbe., kud alter long consideration Sir Ejceabs) ' Tbhj&v 
adopt^ ttoWlei ftnd urged it upon the Government of India, 
'H • .■X'-'iVxX'f 

.. lapractice' ft is found that, even to ordinary paupers who did hot do 
any work, terid Voatritow had to give $ of a seer o* Hoe daily, besides 
out pKce for tho purchase o! salt and condiments. To women hr delicate 


flfealth, ami to persons reduced by previous hunger, «still larger daily 
dokhadto be allowed* 

The Secretary of State at the. time wa« tfco Duke fit&SMTLL, 
and when the question was referred to him, ha ordered the 
adoption of the highest seal® proposed, declaring that u It was 
better to bo on the safe side, and to give the people a fraction 
more than wad absolutely eteeutia}, rather than a fraction teas," 
Now the Lieu tenant" Governor of these Provinces has reduced 
tho relief to less than one-half .the'seals thus adopted iu 1873*7 L 
For the scale proposed by Mr, Taylbu, add approved by Hr. 
.Bxamxs and by the Lieutenant-Governor* is two pice ft day for 
adult men and women, and one pice for children, As the pr^e 
of common rice i# about 12 sew the rupee, this scale of relief 
will purchase about 12 ounces of raw rice for the adult, and 0 
ounces for the child, and we naturally want to know who is 
responsible for the step. It can hardly have been adopted with¬ 
out redaction, but the fact remains that the relief we are now 
administering is less than one-half the jowUmt scale permitted iu 
1873-7-1 ■ > ; ’■ i '/ - 

The Straits Tims of the 4th of dune has the following re¬ 
garding the race for tea : —Tho S. S. Cflmgtzryy } Captain Al¬ 
fred Tuylor, carrying the first season's teas, arrived alongside 
Tanjoug Pagar wharf, at 9 o'clock on Saturday night, 
and after taking in a thousand tons of coal, proceeded on her 
voyage at 4 a. ar,, on Sunday. The Glengarry bad, 4,000 tons 
of tea at £3-10,, aud left the rod buoy at 5 r/M., on the 23rd 
ultimo, making the passage to this port iu 7 days 4 hours. The 
second steamer with teas was the China Shippers' Mutual Com¬ 
pany's steamer Oopctcfc, which passed Woosuffg at noon on Suu- 
day, the 24th May, arrived alongside the Borneo Company's 
wharf at 8 o'clock last Monday ..morning, (7 days 18 hours) and 
took in 950 tons of coal iu 3 hours, leaving the wharf at 10 a. m, 
This is believed to be the fastest job of coaling eVer executed in 
Singapore, and redacts great credit upon Mr* Bose, the Com¬ 
pany’s Superintendent. Messrs. Wheeled* and Offs Shanghai 
freight circular for the mail contains the following about the 
tea steamers From Haukcw for Lomibn;-—The steamers 
(Jlmyarry, QUnfmln, Oopwek, BmmiiU, Pembrokeshire, Cyclops, 
avs^Pathm, have already proceeded up tho river to load New 
Tews, ' These will be followed by the &<HhwU Castle, Afghan 
Aberdeen t Benlarig, aod either the Qlmfalook or the Gimroy. 
Tho Glengarry will be the first steamer away, and for her £0 per 
ton is now being asked, but rates cannot be definitely settled as 
the Pat/um, Afghan , and Ab-mkm have not been admitted into 
the Conference, so there is every probability of great opposition in 
securing freight, and the consequent resort to low rates. For 
New Teas, to Russia direct, the Mmsalid, Tzatiisz^mA Russia, 
have already proceeded to Hankow. From Foochow to London, 
via Baez Canal:-—Tho €Hmw(jle % Ningohow, Dmbigshire, and ‘Ben* 
steamer will load with New Teas at thogppomug of the season. 
For New York, via Buck Canal The berth is still vacant, but 
the steamers Qlemmi, Glamorgcuuhm, tordof tfi$ and 
Strathtewn have been settled to load with Now Teas at Japan 
and China ports, aud another Dnioa Liu© Steamer will bo laid 
on. Tho Gkmvon will proceed to Amoy fco^i Japan, but will 
take through freight from hero at eumufe ' 

’'V ti 

Tun use of gypsum au a manure has ofteu been dboussed, Iu 
moBl catifia it has been found that its effect# bn wii# was of a 
negative kind, unless the soil to which it i$ applied is deficient 
in the two important element that make up this substance, 
mu., lime aud eulphur. # ' i '■ 1 

Our own views on the Mibjee^ftre .bora© out*by the testimony 
of a writer in the North British Agriculturist, who has evidently 
studied tho subject, He says : Do, or do wot, the soils in 
which it ia to be used contain sulMenfc lime and sulphur 
for tho use of corjss l Most of Um red soils do contaia sufficient 
of those, unless they have beau exhausted by cropping ; but it 
must be borne in mind that all artificial manures, of which su- 
perphoaphate is the basis,contain gypsum, the result of tho appli¬ 
cation of sulphuric acid to the carbonate of lime found in corn- 
bimtioii with tho phosphate o£ iim, of which>uperphoflphate is 
mode. ' It Will be manifest, than, to apply gypsum in itself to a 
soil in ^bfiib ibere is either suflirient, t^furgily or artificially, 
will bft,di©appai>itfng. If gypsum could be obtained suiheient- 
ly ch^ftp, ther^ w uo doubt it could boused m* purifier of the 
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b6can*<> the sulphur iu it, set at liberty, is deadly to ttll 
fungoid or other low forms of organic life that produce many 
of the diseases of farm plants. But where the gypsum is mads 
from tby natural mfc* it cunnot be used in sufficient quanti¬ 
ty to economically do this. Where the waste produets of 
manufacturers can he find for carting away, it to an admirable 
substance for cheaply regenerating worn-out fund and freeing 
it from fejoriowv or destructive insects of til kinds, md also of 
weeds ami rMMu But it must bo used with judgment, for if 
too much is applied, say, to the stubbies after harvest, and 
ploughed in, it will not have time to allow the rains to wash 
^way the injurious matters often found with gypsum from the 
refuse of chemical works, and the succeeding crops might 
suffer, the gypsum from the natural rock may, how¬ 
ever, be freely and safely used on almost all occasions without 
doing any harm, the only question being : Will it do sufficient 
good to make it economical ¥ Liebig and other chemists expect • 
ed great things of ifc/and thought in its decomposition in the 
soils it would fix the carbonate of ammonia in the soils, and in 
the atmosphere and ruin water, dews, &c r , and keep the soils 
dressed with it abundantly supplied with ammonia. JS'o doubt 
it does this to a certain extent, but though the writer tried it 
for several yearn, he came to the conclusion it was only 
iu soils deficient in sulphate* and time that it can be used econo¬ 
mically as a manure by itself. It is, however,'of very great use 
as a drier,or m a dilutant to enable concentrated manures to 
bo spread more evenly. 

« • 

# 

Tins following,p a Summary of the Weather Reports for 
March apd April 1880, as furnished by the Meteorological Re. 
porter to thoGovernmeut of India With but few local excep¬ 
tions, March and April were characterised by high atmospheric 
pressure, and the latter month by an uwusumi depression of tem¬ 
perature. The procure remained above the average during the 
greater part of March, but about the 20th it fell and remained 
low up to the end of the month. It continued failing, on the 
whole, till the fth April, when a slight recovery took place, and 
amid some oscillations it remained above the normal average ' 
till the end of the month. In March, it was most above the 1 
normal in Northern India ; least so in the Peninsula* Jj$* X* 
also, the pressure was, on the whole* above A ^ n 

in Assam and Bengal, whero it wae &venx 8® 
the 27th or 88th Mwch winy watf<^' uew,lat , bi,low 0u 
on the No. tIi-Weete.-n set “ in khe l u “i ub aud 

the 9th April. This * nd contmue,J ftl iwtorvala till 

hills, wad these falbar 5 w “ sccom P auied ' vikh 8 “» w 011 

repeated at the end of the latter 

with w again act in iu the Punjab, and dust-stonns 

occurred more or less over nearly the whole of 
rxTorthom India. Except during the rainy periods, dry north¬ 
westerly winds prevailed over the greater part of Northern 
India, sometimes Extending as far east as Bengal, and across 
the Satpuras to the Deccan. On the Malabar Coast, the winds 
were most frequently from the north-west, sometimes north, and 
the same in the Northern Deccan. On the Bast Coast, the 
winds were steady from south or south-west. In March, the 
mean tem p er& ftf ^ differed on the whole but little from the 
""■ T average. * it was unusolly cool over thp whole of North 

Western and Central India, and the greater part of Bombay 
and especially in the Punjab, Rajputana, Sind, Gusserat and 
K'handesh, where the mean temperature of the mouth was from 
4 g to 8° below the normal The humidity of the air was slight¬ 
ly in excess in the I^njab aud the Central Provinces ; in 
■general deficient elsewhere. The rainfall returns show that no^ 
vain felt in Catch, . Ouijevui/aml on the gutter part of the 
Wewtem Coast ; and in the Peninsula the rainfall has been very 
deficient, la March no rain fell in the Konkau or in CU/.erat, 
and less than usual in North- Western India, f« .April, on tbo 
* whole, there was m o*«WS ih Assam, Cackar, and Northern 
Bengal, on the one hand, and <n the Western Punjab on the 
other, while there was a general deficiency over the whole of 
the Peninsula. The heaviest falls took place in As*am. title luv 
having 26 inches of rain, aud Sibsagur about 1/A inch**. Tim 
greatest local excess during the two month* was 
7| Inches at Peshawar* 

.$£ h rt . Mu tree. 

7 „ „ Defiling. 


In April alone BiteW legisterOd about p inches above the 

average. ’ . ; ; 

, , 1 1 ‘ 1 ■ 

’ # lt " ; ' ^ 1 ■ ' . ' 

Mu, J. N* Ayum*i #f>e<sW Actant Agenti ,Godftven, has 
been devoting a good deal of attention to the introduction and 
culture of Tttoaar Silk in the JBffiadraokulaw 
have not been attended with marked success, but tltoy go to 
show that much may he expected iu time if the matter to taken 
in hand properly. Mr. AtkiusW* report is so fntwe^jAtg! ASat 
we give the substance of it below 
la 1881-82 he found large quantities of twWr ^\^^nkjyfau 
about the Bhadroohalam jnngtop and determined to try and etfcebltoh 
sericulture as a regular branch of Industry lathe taluk* Becofleet. 
ed some fifty or sixty live cocoons* Intending to divide them be¬ 
tween the Central Jail* Rajnhmuadry, and the Rev, Mr, Cain* a* 
Dumagadieus, who was anxious to help him. UnfoHunately all 
the cocoon* were by mistake sent to tbe Ceutral Jail. The then 
Superintendent* Major Plokanae, took a great Interest In sericul- 
turo and succeeded in getting a small crop of eggs, hi* great dlflb 
oulty was in getting connection established between the mole* and 
females. But uo formal report by him oU the result of ht« efforts 
appears to have been made, and that sines he left the jail the at* 
tempt to carry on sericulture ha* been abandoned. 

The Rev. Mr. Cam was also anxious to start sericulture at Duma* 
gudiom, At the same time Mr. Atkinson used Ida utmost endea¬ 
vours to Interest the Roy to and the taluk officials in hto experiment, 
Bntnelthor Mr, Cain nor he could overcome the hopeless apathy 
of the people, and he was obliged to make a fresh departure, 

A Knowing that at Mangapet, in the Nizam's dominions, a village 
on the Godavrel some distance above Dmnagudlsm, sericulture was 
carried on by a large number of people, who live solely by ft* and 
mqst therefore moke a profit out of It, ho determined, If possible, 
to import one or two professional aerloulturtots, and to try and per¬ 
suade them to settle In the Bhadraebolam taluk permanently. He 
succeeded in getting two men to come from Mangapet to Bhnd'jr** 
chaiam, and promised them that until ‘'they were able to moke a 
profit by their trade la their new homo, their wage* at Rupees 6 
each per month, would be paid. 

The two men came lu June of last year, and after examining the 
jungles in the neighbourhood of Bhsdrachatam settled at Chora- 
■ferJi; nw tha B uijar fw njjjs^^d w goiiiyM»ped_ Operations by the 
eud of June. The first arop of silk was said to be good, the so- 
ooud was in great measure lost owing to heavy rain, and the third 
was a fair crop. 

Towards the close of last year when the third orop of silk was 
almost all gathered, lb became apparent that the two cultivators bod 
uo intention of settling in the Bh&drachaiam . tolak. They 
made the usual excuses that lb was not tbelr native country, 
that they could not live there* and so forth. Aud os no 
good wan likely to come by foroiug the men to stay, they 
were on the 15th January last, after the whole of the third 
crop had been gathered and stored (a safety, allowed to go* 
The men were Kayla, and he was disappointed that M could 
not persuade them to stay. Mr. Atkinson was still more disappoint¬ 
ed that not a single man in the fihodraohalara taluk, Koyi or 
otherwise, evinced a desire to adopt the new means of livelihood 
presented to them. As a matter of fact, he believed the real ob¬ 
jection to learning or carrying on the trade was an absurd super- 
stition that prevails as to the manner of life that must be followed 
by the aerloulturtots during curtain portions of the process of 
cultivation, involving abstinence from sexual intercourse and ftttier 
hardships. 

The immediate results of the experiment wore as eucouragfug as 
could be hoped, from the thirdly cocoons which formed the breed¬ 
ing a took to commence with* he got about 15,200 cocoons, of wfaleb* 
roughly, two-thirds are in fair order aud imperforated* remain¬ 
der uot having been boiled early enough, or properly* being per¬ 
forated. These have been forwarded to Messrs. Simeon Brothers, 
who have undertaken to consign them to their agents in Europe 
and ascertain the value of the crop. 

The aum expended on this experiment, was Rs. 03-14 2, 

The. following important observation wo quote, in hfr. 
Atkinson's Own words ]/.'•, v 

*' That the country Itself - is salted for silk onUnte^il" 
by the large quantities of wild ttuwar coooou* which may be 
found lying about the juagto*. Now, if serioultare con ho car¬ 
ried on at a profit In Mangapet, I oohnot see any reason why It 
should not be eq -atly easy to do the same la Ike Bhadm^hakhn 
taluk 1 Indeed, it ought to ba easier, seeing thgt Rhadi^^MA 

ltos so mush nearer Ike great central marts p| Rajahmnadry and 
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Cooan&da, than Maisgspet Is to any large town at all. It it cortato, 
too, that Any private person olKylng <m Ah*, trade could do ao 
cheaper than X did. It weight be eotoMped with an agricultural 
ffawiay, it Dwight easily fok carried on by women *ud ehfldreu4lth- 
cut interferingwlth other bilboes, Then again li fe not a mere 
qu«*tten pi pwntiinry profit. But I think QPwtm&m should not 
lose »%hfc of the immense benefit to be derived from the provision 
Of a a?wMeatti of livelihood is a country where agriculture to 
almost th p only calling,. bird yet where the ftgricaItural produce of 
the owu^ry to altogether iqsrmtfictonfc for the more sustenance of the 
toflW&Sfi/' 

Tta introduction Of Anew iudiutry, such m silk Cultivation 
and silk! will help very much to dvilfasit and raise the 

people. the wild inacceasible tract* like the 

BliadracluUth taluk, it to assuredly a legitimate function of 
Government to use every means of spreading civilization. 

. further, effort** might be made on behalf of Government to 
acclimatise thto new industry in the taluk. 

TKe" Madras Board of Revenue made the following paradoxi¬ 
cal remark on Mr, Atkinson’s report Perhaps the 
abundance of the tassar cocoon in the jungles, is a bar to the 
introduction of sericulture on an extended scale in the 
Bhadrachfidawftaluk.” 

But the Madras Govmnn?ut took a difteient view of t.ho 
question, and remarked, that “ the Blindrachaktu jungles would 
appe&vto be an excellent field for experiments.” 


DBBA ISMAIL KHAN SETTLKMK&T KKIWf. 


The settlement of rim Hera i«umil Khan Di^Uict, which 
occupies an area of 9,296 square miles, being Una largest com¬ 
prised in any district iu the Punjab, waa first commenced by 
the Settlement olfiecr, Mr. Sr. C. Tucker, in 1872, and com¬ 
pleted in 1879, at a nett cost to Government of Ks, 4,04,702, 
The Government of India in the Foreign Department, to whom 
the report was submitted, consider that the money has been 
well spent 

Jt is stated that only one-seventh of the entire area in culti¬ 
vated, and that the district stands thirteenth among the districts 
Of the Province,in point of extent of cultivation. Two-fifths of 
the area are situated buns-Indus, and tUn muainiug throe 
fifths lie Cis-Iudua, It is divided into three strips of country 
running pbrth and south, rL., Daman, or fiat level tracts, 
Trans-Indus ; Kuclii, or low lands, situated on both sides of the 
Indus, and subject to its (WmIm, and the Thai, or sandy wastes, 
Which bounds the districts to the en4. The cultivated area 
amounts to &0(1,000 acres* of which rather more Bum half is uu- 
Irrigatcd. -The a vet age rain-fall is less than nine inches. The 
area irrigated by river floods is ntated to be 196,000 acres ; hy 
wells, 93,000 acres ; and by monuUm torrents, H1,000 acres. Of 
the cultivated area, 32*3,000 acre* arc held by data; *45,000 
acres by Bathaps, and 134,000 acres by Beluchis. Tlw princi¬ 
pal crops are wheat (310,000 acres), bajm (263,000 acres), 
with sarsou, (mustard), notion, jo war and ussatn. The pro¬ 
portion iof the area cultivated by tenants is comparatively 
large; Mng .320,000 acres, or nearly one tliird of the whole. 
The area held by occupancy tenants, who number 0,068, is 
131,000 acres/ The population, according to the last census, 
Was 441,640, giving a rate of *17 per square mile of the total tp ea, 
and 351 per^pkri* of the cultivated ami; The number of 
Hindoos to iiifligniilcmit, being only 54,000*. 

Although the Settlement oificer h>te not given any separate 
account of the preevnt prosperity of the district, m compared to 
former y«at», yet it appear* that iti one Tahail the number of 
wells has increased from 645 to 726 ; aud the cultivated area 
ffi another more t^h&n double that of 1854 aud 1801 > ami the 
Belling price of lafida has also increased, Generally speaking, 
fche people are a&id to be well-to-do, the only unsatisfactory 
feature being theamou ht of mortgage debt existing hi it. But 
Jkty spt^eet) we fed, w* receiving the separate consideration of 
bfciie Punjab Government. 

The system of lwa^ tenures is described as exceedingly corn* 
plicated, and peoMsrittg features which are markedly diifetent 
from those found m any other pai t of the Punjab. & lh.lt. 
account of these is given by the settlement officer, and bead not 
Be described here in detail, sufltoe it to say that tlte people 


m f divided into superior and inferior proprietors- The former 
also hold land mi inferior proprietors, and cultivate them on tilt* 
same tenure as any other class. The superior proprietorship k 
usually held undivided under the zomindari form of tenure* It 
consists of a payment of Rs, 1 - 12-0 per cent on the revenue# 
together -with certain rights in the common land which is gener¬ 
ally considered the property of the superior proprietors,subject 
to certain privileges enjoyed by other members of the commu¬ 
nity. The teal nature of the various complications of tenure w«w? 
in many cases not understood before the present settlement, 
and the explanations now given of them by the settlement 
officer ought to prove very useful m future iu deciding caae* re-* 
gardiug rights in land find water. 

The SeUleinout ofiieer has, given ho interesting account ot 
the independent tribes beyond the frontier, and of the Bowindah 
carriers. These, it may be remembersd, joined hi the M&hstug 
Wariri atuek*on Tank, in January 1879, of which much ho* 
been written already. 

With regard to assessment, it lias been decided to apply one 
that is partly fixed and partly fluctuating,* and the rates at 
which the.se have been proposed, are considered tight. The 
total assortment demand is given at Ka. 83,000 ; of this sum 
22,000 represents the fixed demaud, and Its. 01,000 the fluctua¬ 
ting demand. The actual average collection** during the years, 
silica settlement, have heculta. 12,000 aud Ifo, 8,200 j but tbi# 
decrease was due to tin* seasons of 1878-77 having Jreen un¬ 
favourable. 

The total Government area in to 1,201 square tuileo. 

Grazing land has beon assessed lightly, but over ''this hind the 
proprietors have full control, as regards the grazing of kirn?, 
sheep and goats. „ 

The assessment on dale groves has been increased from 
It*. 1,000 to Its. 0,104, which gives an average of one anna per 
fmifc bearing tree. 

¥ The entire revenue according to the former assessment was 
Gsiiniiited at Ri* ( 4,74,045, while undev the new iiwcaAniAUt, it is 
put down at Rw. 5,01,795, being an increase of Ks. 87,760, or 
18 per cent. But this i increase cannot be regarded as actual. It 
that Mr, Tucker undcr-catimated the sun omit of the 
grain cbliection by lls. 18,743, and the rqfih ami tn\i% re- 
ceipts by Ks. 2,95b* he overestimated The asserts in ent of 

the Daman hutds,!^ R«.' and of the feitclii by Its. 28,151 5 

ho that taking i<n jg&er the un(Terv' ^'matedsiuu, Ks.T9^93, ami 
the over eslimutf ^ima, Rs. 37,143, b^aoting the former 

from Lhu hitter, the increase of revcuu^^ined by the new 
assessment must Ire reduced by Re, 17,460) ^bigh will leave 
the actual increase in the? aasea&ruenl at Ks. 

V2l per cent. Of this sum, it appears that nearly Ea, 20,0^ 
have been devoted to iuftius, to xaildars mid other, leading men, 
and ills. 12,000 have been granted to jagirdox* competieation 
for losses caused by the abolition, of their ,%ollecuona In kind ; 
while Rs. 22,000 have been alienated iu providing jtqjita for, two 
Naw'iibs. Therefore the actual increase of revenue aiaovmts in 
round number* to a littlo over lls. 6 , 000 . Ko alteralimri have 
been made iu the dales for the payment of the lusUdnienlw of 

■ C r«,' v., 

revemic. 

The ammiut of revenue enjoyed by private persons ami 
Governiutii,it servants in 1878 , wae It#. 1,91,293* The greater 
portion of the jagirs are enjoyed by thd Mtiltaui Bathans of 1 
Deni Ismail K han. The settlemeut Gficer recommended that 
the wtUemeut bo confimuNl for a period of 30 years, bat in 
view of the fact that the fluctuating aaseaBmeflta are undeniably 
light, Umt the district may possibly be connected by railway 
with the rest of thtfprovince before long, and that U to under 
contemplation to organise' ^ series of Inundation canals from 
the Indus, from Mozuffurgurii tip to KaUbagh, it woa not con¬ 
sidered desirable to sanction the sottleincnt for the period of 
30 years ; aud sanction has, therefore, accorded for 20 
year*, with eflect from the date when "the new, assessment of 
the district want,completely introduced. > 

. On Uie whole, it appears that Mr. Tucjcer had a very difli- 
cult and complicated taak to periorm^wldrii he hoa cai^tod oat 
to! the eutu'O aatlisfaotion of the Lieutoifhut-Governor of the 
t BunjalL We agcee With $ir Charles AUohiaon in ycgretiing 
that the great Jifngth of Uie report was not somewhat curtailed. 

It is Seldom borne in mind that the only e xcuse for a lengthy 
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6oo» wt# Wl along tho.tftiobor (tyut, b«tv«a Gwwid Coobln, 

wwb,**«r»gl)ig nboot two taoW* til. Awn *h# ttos 

•nd » Htwo ha* oprwff ant the CWattr*! Vmltmt i.lrtrt Bombay 
and Bengal arens y«l without min* . 

du*?S3K^!S*rf^Sf^ *&■.AijrG the total itAihi- from. *11 causes were 
®%l e 2n * r0 T^ C0> » K.*Wo-P, And Oudb, compared 

with 82,841 tn the prevfons motath, end 150,046 to April of bet 
mr. Ay a«uAU«»jw of kinds are responsible for the Ajortty' of 
the month a mortality, 74,130 having succumbed to such causes, , 
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This rttiw ftami Bader the P, lu j»b Muaioipil Aot of 1884, for 
tho HHttMti pt Sttialatpti Oxnmittea* Id Mm Proviuce, b»ye 
raodved th« fafllMtiN <*t the Wimtoosat Govemor. They differ 
to the -lighten* degwe.trotn the draft rnlea publl.hod io Mwah 

«*A 


On rmndfoiAtiou «f;fche*hbM ( tho Government H Msdra* 
la Of opinion thatI ■!# would b« better to forego aty* duty on ailt 
need for earing Ash, having regard to the advantarea to 
pobUe wW^^|a©orrb4horefifom. The present ey»Um of aupplv 
« prloe wiil be continued, and it will be the object of the 
department to suggest measures tor extending the benefit* of the 
system* 

Roberts* yho ha* consented to the removal of the Annual imm 
Trnmlgbmry to Beltory,** suggested by the DlreS^ 
of Ordnance and approved by Govcromeut, consider that, const? ** 
qnenUy. it is of paramount importance that the giuge of the line 
from madras to Bellary should bo unbroken. 

The Pencil local Government hi* succeeded in ufforditi* 
oiont relief to the ryot* <4 Pondicherry and Karrikal, who furred 
from the late lmmu&Uoue, to enable them to carry on thecultUa-* 
lion of their lauds without the lows of any crop. The loans are re, 
payable five years by instalments, plus a small ohariro for 
hitosmt j but the Director of the Interior has fall powers to errant 
extension of time* and also to make remissions io certain cases! 

Faom the Hail way Administatiou Report we see that the wortm 
« ^oCawmwrAKAlpl line are well in hand, and, with the exact,! 
Hon of the bridge , over the Jamna, are expected to be comniotJ!? 
ti>oa» Jmwt* A* Tbabridgo.t JUIpi lilloo«lt of *?££? 
wwh ol 060 ttpt. Sjj»n out of tho ten well# havq fc*, n an l u u t ’ 
depths vqrylug from 50 f«qt lislow low.water leoel, # u d »,? 

*y»it*bl« we bridge way poetibly be fiuiahed by tlie middle of 
l® 87 -. 

. . . 1 

As a stop towards improving the live stock of the country bv 
tho influence of k*ample, the Director of Revenue ^Settlement and 
Agriculture recta fcly proposed to onoouraga laud-owners and Mo. 
fnsul stock trades, by substituting presoutatfons 0 f live and dead 
•lock for tho money prise* which it is now the oustom to diatribe 
a JThose proposals had the concu re2 
of the Board Revenue* and have now received tho entire 
approval of the Government, 

Two French steamer* have sailed, from Pondicherry for Mar 
**»* $** k ; T if Antral, Captain JBscarras* 

with 15,000 bace, and the P%nam<x % Captain Pavard. with 20 OOu 
bags nf gmrfnutoB There is no vowel loading at present* 'but 
font tft^wafcave bm ohArtered to toad during the next four 
weeks j these Will take about 160,000 bags, which will olear off 
tbe greater part pmmt etooka* and ae arrivals continue to 
1 decrease m business may be expected to close some 

Uwm '>Theft0tai figures are expected to fullv reach 

the orlgihai estimate^of lmlba million bags, which is 250,000 bags 
less^aalast y^ar + T'rteiw have been fluctuating, aud a few days 
SeiSh <Swi5^ tOttobod^-fiUotation# were Rv, 20 to Re. 20-8, per 

Urn sttppliAS the following to the Allahabad 

it tried with marked 
tooomi. I think ^ right troall attention to the fact that the root 
of aflhrds v almost Instantaneous relief from 

the pain named by the sting of a soorpion. Tho plant is very 
common everywhere, and Is one of those whose clinging burrs are 
^ .v y 1 ^ 9 «*.£»;'. bffl whtB out Bhootlng. XtUotiM 
eMrwwTftby,. t^exuiwves. of those provinces. The root macerated 
5! * email quantity is 

there n absolutely no 


^f E « mor6 of the times was the meeting again last week 
Of the Executive Committee of the Bombay Exhibition, Twelvo 
months is none too Iona a period for *jomp1eting the necessary 
preparations* jf the under taking ia to bo made worthy of India 
And Bombay enterprise; but if an interval of two months were £1* 
ways to elapse between meetings, the year would slip by. long 
before arrangements could be perfected. The commutes were, how- 
JW **?* to blame, ^ Rueeia U tilts culprit, With war rumours, 
thickening in the »ir, it would ha\re been ridiculous to pnah on art 
enterprise which war would have rendered fruitless. Now, how- 
over, that the political atmosphere emails lees of gunpowder, tho 
Committee promise a renewal of vigorous eotiou, At Iasi week** 
meeting a considerable amount of solid bus brass was disposed of* 
The Government offer of the parade ground as a site was gtatefully 
accepted, aud the prayer of Mir, Nanabhai iecleebhal for the an- 
mission of prose reporters to committee meetings, teas ruthlessly 
rejected, A cautious reply was retnriicd to Government in tho 
matjMrr of purchasing tho scuoaddigud Indian exhibit* from fjoudon 
at oost prlop; and the constitution, of subrdommlttees aud other 
departmental arrangements proceeded with. The date of the next 
meeting was fixed for such time as the Chairman thought matters 
Were “ripe" for it, which ought not to be IpbgbMhfo sunny 
weather. The rains, too, are approaobfug, when itw.nofc easy fpr 
the most energetic committee to prevent the hi\w« growing under 
their feet. 


Selections. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Read- 


famine, 

DAUjtttELiNo, 'tint llTHJirN-fi, 1S85, 

REBOtDTLON, 


» mwm wresvsaB sun 
jss,n»iW'rss4^rj*.. tt iriR , a 

widely knQim. w 


A letter, with enclosures, from the Commissioner of tho Presi¬ 
dency Division, dated the 20th May 1885, reporting the result 
of local enquires made by tho Collector of MoorsfiedaM as to 
the condition of the people in Khargram, In the Moorshedabad 
district. 

On the 18th of Ma^ the Lieutenant Governor received a tolegratn 
purporting to emanate from tho Special Reporter of the Bmptfmi 
new&payer, la Which tfc was stated that 31 deaths bad occurred 
from starvation in the village of Khargram* hi the district of 
Moorshft(?«>iL^nd that, if help was not speedily given; one-fourth 
of the populaAon w, the plaeo would die fa a fortnight* Thle 
statement was reproduce,*^y J€ news-papet of the 20th 

idem, and was made the text oritiefom, The,iafor- 

matimi took the Lleutraant^Govornor%^, arpriw . h ^though 
tho condition of certain distressed tracts BurdwanDivRlaa 

had been the subject of frequent oorrespondomie,\^ ce p 0f j ; 0 ^ 0 j a | 
or otherwise, had reached him to suggest (he 0 j ^ 

mortality through want of food in Moowhedabatl. ^ 

2. On the date of the receipt of the iuformatlon, the Comroli? > 
aloner of tho Division and tho Collector of tho District ware direct^ 
ed to inatituto the cloaost euqulry lufeo tho facts. The results of 
that enquiry are now published for general information a* m 
appendix to this Rosolufclon, A house to house invaabigatlon* 
supported by an exhaustive recoid of cvldenoo, shows not only, 
that not a single death from starvation has occurred in Kh/tfgmm, 
but that owing to tho dryueeaof the season and *!><& oonsequont 
decrease of malarious fever, tho death-rate of the place has been 
considerably US'* thau usual. The papers further show the great 
improbability that any deaths from starvation should oobar there, 
as the local authorities, in accordance with, the arrangements 
indicated by the Lieutenant-Governor,la his Resolution Of the 18th 
November last, were fully alive to tho noo^sslty of affording relief 
to ail who were in need of It, Thp condittbo. of. the WaoHfl Wfcfab 
Khargram i« situated, and which has suffered to Mmc extent irons 
a succession of bad barvas|y, has been carefully WAtohsff by the 
district officers. The locality was visited In December by the 
late Gollcotor, Mr. Ferrer, It was again visited In February, by 
the pieaeut Collector, Mr. Anfferefra* No peed for charitable relief 
Km been apparent* and the appiioauU for employment on relief 
works, which are available, are low. But the ehqnlrlea of the 
Collector, and the information, Supplied by v local residents and 
pffioials, go further than merely proving that the oOttmttufioation 
made to tk* Lieutenant-Governor, by the correspondent pf the 
ifUrtga^Oirfv Was^unfounded, t hey place bmycud doubt thc fact that 
the cormpoudeat inerted to, made no effort ^barev^ tp ; rerlfy 
^aJkiMl^kac# h« thought fit 40 commoafoite to ^foremmeat, 
#A%thoy futtdeh strong re*rent for believing that he had been 
tewdred by intatswta^ parties, who were only anxious 'that Govern- 
»«w money sbould bc spout among them. 
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3. la conueotitm with the dlatm# which unhappily prevails in 
certain localities iu Central Bengal. Sit Elvers Thompson lifts 
always welcomed, and has been ready to not upon, authentic infor¬ 
mation conveyed to him by those having , local experience* On 
more than one occasion he has acknowledged the assistance which 
Govern meat has received from independent quarters, in dealing 
With the pressure from which the people are sqfforiDg. It must* 
however, be obvious that when false reports, which When traoed 
to their origin, are found to emanate from unworthy motives, are 
made the means of occupying the time of public officers, in harass* 
tag and useless investigations, the public Interests must suffer. A 
responsibility thus rests upon those who arc forward to give 
Currency to. fictitious amVunvetified reports. 

By order of tbs tiouten ant-Governor of Bengal, 

A. P. MacPONNRLL,”" 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal* 


of 23tb December, 1884, It w*i resolved that in future the Ledger- 
Una grafts and Cinchona need not be required for the Government 
enterprise, ,fo«t should he sold by' public motion without'tt'mifc— 
Pfankrtf Gazette, {fSttglinb Paper.) ; ; V\ 


AGETCULTlTEAIi 


AND HOETICULOTEAL SOCIETY 
OF INDIA, 


CINCHONA GKO WING IN JAVA* 


This officers in charge oE Government plantations iu the Dutch 
Bast Indies do nut wait until the middle of 1883 before issuing 
thair reports for 1883, as does the Director of Bow, nor do they 
ever let a whole year ago by, as in the case of most of our Colonial 
Botanical establishments, but regularly every quarter full particu¬ 
lars of the work In progress are seat to the Executive Government, 
and at once published in the local papers. Thus we have now before 
ue the report of Mr. Van Komunde, Director of the Government 
Cinchona enterprise, for the quarter ending Daoembar 31at last, and 
we quote below some passages which will be of interest to growers 
In our 0Wh tropical possessions, T^e gathering of bark wo®, so far 
as the Weatker permitted, carried on unisiteirupfcediy. As in the 
previous quarter, so atso In this, pretty largo quantities of Ledge- 
riana slivers were gafch red, Important experiments were made 
with the scraping of JUdgerUwaa and officinalis, which deserve men¬ 
tion, As haw already been noticed, the middle and the end of the 
east monsoon are the best periods for showing off the bark In 
order to dispense with covering, the trees were shaved over only 
half theft oiroumfercnc^, so that, for example, onu year the south 
. half, the uext the north h»lf is subjected to the operation. The 
question was raised,however,whether the trees might act yiuUi two 


7A& Ordinary General Meeting m* Msfd 0* tAe tnd /«**„ 

ffSff. {Postponed from mdnesd^ 

COMTMtJNIfi^TlplSfl, ' ' 1 ^ 1 

Mb. VV, STlEf'KLHAOBN, of Boortmcberra, Cabhar, states be baa 
lately discovered black pepper (Piper Nigrum) growing wild in the 
jungles, and offers to send plants, and later on, seeds, to the Socie¬ 
ty* The offer accepted with thanks, . 

From Mr. W. Claxtou Peppe, Bird pore, Gorruokporo, who 
writes as follows :^- 4r Last yea*, when fa' England* I searched for 
a mall Eton-Husking Mill, hut could find, bone but what required 
heavy maohtaary to drive it/* He goes ojtito aokfor further in¬ 
formation regarding the rice busker, drawings ol WbEfc aw given 
in the Society's Journal for 1884, which was duly supplied* 

From Mr. Manuel, Uaugoon, asking for a email quantity of 
silkworm seed of the best Bengal variety of silkworm, he say* c 
"I am desirous of attempting a cross between the Bengal and Native 
Burundi kinds, with a view to scouring a better breedthau we have 
at present. Our variety, the Hombyx Armcanensie, is a hardy 
poly voltine, running through its cycle in from 40 to 48 days, but 
the silk is iuferior and the cocoon is pointed/' according to Wardlo 
this variety was introduced from China, so there is every prospect 
of the experiment being attended with success. ■ M*V Manuel bus 
{►been put into c mmunication with Mr. Clughom, ft member, who 
is devoting much attention to the subject of Indian Bilk. 

Mr. J. Anderson, o.s., writes from Berhampore in reference i*> 
silk. *• I enclose a slip sept me by a silk plants? of this district 
enquiring about the silkworm tree, and offering to take charge of 
any he could get/' The following ia the extract: # 

" Those interested iu sericulture in India may be interested In 
the description of a tree found io Sisobuen, which la used extensive- 
ply as a source of food for silkworms. In the western parts of the 
province, Mr. Hosip, who went through Szehuen* in June and July 
of last year, reports a new tree which be thus describe* s-' 

It stands from 10 to 10 feet in height, and resembles an over¬ 
grown tea tree, Its leaves,which spring alternate from tbs branch¬ 
es, are of a dark-green colour, smooth, ovate, acuminate, and 
not serrated. It is very extensively grown, and Its loaves are 
used to feed the silkworm In their infancy, The 16eal name is the 
tea (eht) In the north) ych tree. It js apparently a species of thorns 
Tho peasantry insist t hat unless the young silkworms are fed wftfc 
the chopped leavos of this tree, the output of silk will he less and 


ftu fully *»«»««<1 Mcprotalioas ta n 0 v,ing condition. : 

(1) That a thorough workUj-^ jie 

sod accompany the repeated 
abating ; ( 2 ) that hejpj^^ fc ^ Q two cr 0 ppiag S a period of at least 2 ^ 
months wlapeojtl^^ oondltious be not carried out, the trees aulTcr 
especially afj^ second operation, to such an extent that they 
a Sickly appeavanoc. The question lua now to be 
Allowed, whether the trees will be able to bear the repeated opera- 
* tiou, as well as whether the composition of tin renewed ba>k war¬ 
rants the above-mentioned method of harvesting. The graft plan¬ 
tations hi kgpwu, analysed tree* at Turtasari ought, during 1885 , to 
yield the necessary material for chemical investigations. The crop 
Of 1684 eompHaed about 300 ,000 A met, pound. Of tills by Decem¬ 
ber 314 , 3871 b, had been despatched to Batavia, whilst 2 , 2031 b, 

Worereserved for the local military medical service. On 16 th Octo¬ 
ber the second half of the product of the crop of 18 S 3 was sold by 
public auction at Amsterdam, The puces obtained were consider¬ 
ably less than those fetched at tho sale of 19 th July, The highest 
price wot paid for ft lot of Ledgariaaa slivers, which fetched os 
£tgh **/2 I 9 p 4 r kft*f kilogram. Tim lowest price was given for 
dust of C; Josephiana which bark realised only /0 05 to /0 32 
pc? half kiitb As the harvesting of this most interior bark no 
longer payli cost of paokiug aiid- dispatch, the product of young 
branches and twigs will In future not be gathered. Good prices 
wire paid for Officinalis harks, These*mied from fl -78 per half 
kilo, for root bark, to/ 0‘85 for dust. The nett result of the sale 
woe about /l 45 , 099 ) with on average price of /-G 9 per hall kilo, 
A begthufeg Was made lu November with tho planting out, w hich 
work Is, ao far as tho weather permits, being carried oa uaintortupt 
cdly# The plentiful rains,, after the severe drought in the last 
monsoon, had a favourable influence on tho growth of the plants 
Mods, whilst the plants in lbs norsories also developed vigorously, 
and will yield ft good supply ft* planting In the first quarter of 1385 . 
Shortly after the setting iu of the rains the Hdlopelts Amomi again 
appeared in full fore®, especially at Tjinjirocftn' and Tlrtasari. By 
a timely catching and kilting of the insects the damage done was 1 
vSry small. Ths sale of Cinchona seed at three auctions held] 
during the quarter brought in/ 4 , 779 * whilst at two sale* of grafts i 
300 of these were sold for /‘ 3 , 600 * By Government order No. 4 e« I 


crops of bark iu one year, without covering, by meoj&jjj *goFg3fflg;*lif v? f leaves of tl 

Tiorop.riu.wt on « t La, «o It the now Bougot igrioulturol Deportment 

to procure speoimens or onttfugs of the tree/' 


interested Itself . 

Dr, Meegowai), Corresponding Member of the Society iu CMuS« 
has been addressed ou the subject. 

From Captain Vvbo, Station Staff Officer, Sbajehftnpore, asking 
for inhumation auu advloe ou tho culture and treatment of Mango 
trees. He has been advised of tho method lately found very satis¬ 
factory in England, 

Messrs. Lahiri, Chatter joe A Co., of Calcutta, forwarding a 
sample of cotton which they »ay ie disputed, and asking the Society's 
opinion os to the district in which it was produced. It was refer¬ 
red to Mr. M.V. Higgiue, of Messrs,, Haworth & Oo^ Who kindly 
gave a Export. He identifies it as Assam, and cohslders it would 
oommand a gooff price in the Calcutta Market* ., 

■ Baithima Yahln —From Captain Pogton, enclosing ft Utter to hja* 
from Mr. Smythio». Deputy Conservator of Forests, Dehra Doon, 
and forwarding a (uttcel of Bauhlnfa Vahlii seeds | Mr* Smythles 
says* 4 Thia is cue of the commonest climbers in Tudi^ Ond hen 
a wide range, I should bo glad if thc^natives would .eat '$bie seeds, 
pluck all the leaves, and cut down all the stems $! tjpAfi; efittuber in 
our forests. We wage war against it, and have already cleared a 
considerable traot So Eamgarh of this weed. The » some- 
times five fact in girth, and tho leaves range Up tO IS inchns 
diameter. ■ \ v .' ^ ' 

Wo annually grant a largo sum for the destruction of thl* oHmbctr 
and eventually shall exterminate it; but it wiU bea wotk pi time. 
In the open forests, I am afraid, It wiU remain for ovSt/’ 

Captain Fogson remarks that It is a pity such quantities of this 
superior fibre should not bo utilized, , ^ 

Lbuons in India, ’; ■ « ^ 

Dr, Bona via, of Etowah, writes in i^rei^noe.’an 
follows:-* 

14 1 wish to bring to the notice of your Society a mbit Important! 
tree, via., tho Malta Um on tree t whldh I Imported from, MedL 
terranean many years ago, for the Horticultural Gardenof LtioknoW« 
I lately sent four plants from here to Dr. King to asottnbft bow It 
would stand tho moist climata of Bengal. I frisk your Society 
would take it up ate;'*, and moke some experiment* fto hioertato Ite 
value in that climate. Tho facility wftft whichB oah be prmgatsd 
is simply marvellous. It stands ike climate here With the 
case, and I believe would 4® everywhere In India, where oranies and 
lemootfcan be grown,Sylhet, Nsgpore, Delhi, Nepal Valley* Ktopt, 
&c. If we could obtain gltno add oftstty to And!* and obeapty« 
there Ie no reason why imt and (famine could pot be ma¬ 
nufactured. It Is &* neat' important toiffo and would 

be InvaluaMe for pkkhfe hp tiro atrengtk of pe*|^» reoovstiog item 
fever, Tfcu cotmharcW products of tho lemon tree ate many. 
Could you kindly help me is obtaining the statistics df Imperii 
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into fjadi* through Calcutta* Bombay,and Madras, «l the to Bowing 
commercial product* of the lemon and the orange, 

1 . Citrate of Iron andquiolne. 

2. Citrate of Iron and ammonia; there are other citrate drags, bat 
I think these ere the most important, but some of the Calcutta che¬ 
mists my mention others. 

ft. Citric aold for pharmaceutical purposes, and for minted 
waters, (tartaric and sulphuric adds are niton used now for 
lemonade#, because dtrio sold is dearer.) 

4, Essential qH of lemons (of the rind), used in pharmacy, oou* 
feotian*yr,;wd for flavoring lemonades. These lemonades arc now so 
very\ '£pJ’Mtnfc, as most of the army,railway employes, &o.,&e,, are 

boooxningteetotalers, ^ 

9, iiemon drops aad 0M*er confectionery where this essentia) oil 
and citric add used, 

(1. Ceudlod lothon and orange pee). 

7, 01) of aerbli (essential oil of flower* of CHra* Bigoradia, and 
others, The C. Btgaradia, or Seville orange, grows here Just as 
well) for confectionery, perfumery, pharmacy, &o. 

8. Pelk grai+ for scenting soaps and perfumery. This is 
the ea&eatfal oil of the leave* of C. Bigaradia. 

v. Uartmlvd—Qf this; there ought to be a great consumption 
Sn lndita in tin*. , • - 

% have )b««i experimenting with the citrut lemonum vulgaris, of 
JU»$o t for nearly 2$ years, and tho more I see of it, the more highly 
X think of It as an Industrial plant for India,** 

The Statistics of the imports into Calcutta are not readily obtain 
able, and as the Custom House does not keep the details, it would 
seem hopbines to try to collect them from the many imports of 
articles m guostloh, but such figures as can be obtained will be 
furnished to Dr. Bona via, 

RICHARD BLBCUYNDBN, Junior, 

jD< tmty Secretary, 


THE COMPOSITION OF MIIX 


(By Professor Sheldon.) 

The production of milk in the mammary glands of female 
animals of the order mammalia, is at once one of the moat involved, 
and curious, and valuable processes In the domain of organic 
nature, The con version of grass, and hay, and grain, and roots, 
and suobdike raw materials, into an exquisite fluid, which 
extremely valuable to mankind, deserves to bo universally under¬ 
stood and appreciated. That the milk from which we make cheese 
and butter comes from cows we all know, and we are equally 
familiar with the fact that it is primarily derived from tho food 
which the nows eat \ the modus operaudi, however, is not generally 
apprehended, and it U worth while to make some Inquiry Into it, 
not for curiosity’* sake only, but in order to promote greater 
respect for the cow as a servant of man, and greater care in the 
system Under which she is managed. Charles Dickens said that 
If mankind wore to return to the worship of animals, the cow 
would become the chief divinity ; and In tills he paid a noble 
compliment, not in tho least undeserved, to the most valuable of 
domesttoated quadrupeds. 

The most advanced reeoarohea into the mammal glands of the 
cow have revealed a wonderful ramification of llgameuls and tissues 
which, interlaeing each other, support the udder iu position, and 
admit of Its distension and contraction. Within this structure 
blood veins pass to and fro, and milk-ducts, cavities, glandules, 
lobules, and veslolea arc distributed, forming together the organic 
substance of tho udder, Here it is that the valuable constituents 
of milk are elaborated and blended. Within the cells and vesicles 
the fat Of the animal, in itself comparatively colourless and taste¬ 
less, is thrown of by a process which may be termed. 1 budding,* 
and is at the same time transformed into the much more pleasing 
fat known as butter. Is the form of globules whose dimensions are 
microscopical. These globules, or buds, or fatty pollen, as wo may 
term them, wb*« perfected, drop off Into the cavities, in which 
they come In contact with, and are taken charge of, so to speak, 
water therein, which also coufcalaa casein and albumen that 
have transuded from the tissues of tho animal’* body ; and they: 
are caitied a?>^g through duct after duct into tho acini, or milk- j 
cistern*, and the emulsion is finally extracted from the teats, 

Wh#$ placed under a powerful microscope the cream- 

globules io U,Uke tmt lobules and vesicles in which they arc formed, 1 
are seen to be irregular In atoe and form, some spherical,others oval ; 
their form, however, is always rounded, having a rotund and not 
an angular exterior. This external evenness is due to the semi- 
liquid content* of fba globules — 1 say * contents,' because it is uot 
yet Salsify dsmoditaawd. Whether or not they are enclosed iu an 
en val&fc/ of any wind* aibumtewme or caseous, or otherwise, or by 
serum oonrfsttsed * by' attraction♦ The subtle process In nature’s 
chemistry, by means of which the ordinary fat of the animal is.; 
changed into tlmplmlsw combination of foots with which we are 
familiar as butter, aftflifQejtotai by which ore obtained tbs so 
lews singular odour and flavour of butter, both of which differ so 
much from anything else We know, anS» and probably will remain* 
among the occult mysteries of bathre. But It is evident enough 
that the milk glands are the seat of,a Wondrous activity to supply 


*ha countless myriad* of Millesimal cream'globule* which are 
•oitud iu milk ; and they are the no lees wonderful theatre ol myt* 
terioui ohcimoal processes which produce the delicate flavour, iroiha# 
and colour oi butter. Counties*, indeed, are the ore*m^globol,ea Iu 
milk, for Fleieohmmm has calculated that a pound of milk, Contain¬ 
ing 4 per cent of butter, contain* about 40,000 millions,t|rem | 
and yet in fresh milk no two of them, -jfc* a rule, Are eb.uoar 
together but that a third may pas* between them* 

It follows, thou, that as these cream globules have actually been 
part and parcel of the system of the oow, they Wilt OOnstjqueaMy 
always harmonise with the nature, aharao$or r aud conditionofjtha 
animal by whom they are produced ; and as ,#wa differ consider* 
ably in the nature of their organisation, so wlU there be difference* 
la the quality of the milk they yield. Cream-globules are composed 
of fatty mutter, and fat is lighter than milk j hence they may bo 
regarded as tiny balloons, which seek the position to whiah their 
speoific gravity entitle* them, and benea, too, the ascent of cream 
to the surface of milk which is at rest. Soma of them, however, 
are so, tiny, that the fat in them I* too minute to float them to tho 
surface, and these remain in situ, of even slowly sink. . The better 
part of the cream it is that rises first to the sumee, and it does *0 

because, as water is about three per cent lighter than milk, so 

cream is about oue-and-a-hulf per cent lighter than water, of 
which milk is cbiofly composed. The largest globules rise first and 

fastest, the medium cues next, and so on j and £& it Is that the 

cream which rises in the first eight or ten hours, will make finer 
butter than that which rise* afterwards. It is. from this first 
cream that tho Americans make what they call * gilt-edged’ bat¬ 
ter. which commands a fancy price In some of the oiMet of the 
Union ; and they employ Jersey cows as a rule, because mo average 
stas of tho cream-globule* In Jersey milk' Is greater than lit tho 
m*ik of any other breed of oows. 

Tho milk of cows, as of all other mammalia, consists of water, 
butter, caaein. albumen, milk sugar, and mineral substances, Tho 
following U its average percentage s— 

Water ... ... * 

Butter ... 1 

Casein 
Albumen 
Milk-Sugar 
Mineral substance* 

100 oSo 

As will be seen in the following table of results obtained, tho 
limits of variation In the composition of pure milk arc consider¬ 
able) 

Water ... ... 33*fifi to 00*00 per oenk 

Butter ... ... 1*80 to 6 20 „ 

Casein ... 8 00 to 5*00 „ 

Albumen ,** 0 30 to 0*55: „ 

Milk-sugar... 3 00 to 6*5) 

MStortls ... ... 0’70 to 0*80 ,, 

And it will be noticed ^at, with the exception of fh# water, 
tho cream volume’varies mofevMti any other constituent of the 
milk ; so that oow* iu low condition* unless they are being fed On 
food rich iu fats—in which event they not remain in condition 

which, for milk-giving purposes, may bc d^urately described as 
** low,’ though at the same time they may boaAjrryiog very little 
flesh—cannot bo expected to give milk of rich ^taUty. Herein 
is involved a sot of considerations of much impoi'Sua^ in the 

management of cows, and I commend It to dairy farmers; . 

The complicated and delicate composition of butter is seen in^ 
the following triglycerides of fatty acids—the component elements 
into which the chemist* have resolved it t— 

Butyric acid) » • 


87*25 per, cent. 
S*30 „ 

800 ' 
040 , 

4 80 , 
075 „ 


Caproio 

Capryiio 

Cj prw 

Myristinic 

Palmitic 

Stearic 

Butlulo 

Oleio 


r. J 

V.) 


Volatile fatty acid, 


y Real fatty acid solid. 


it J 


In combination with glycerine they become Intiyn^ for the first 
bracket embracing the fluid and the second the solids fats, The 
flavour, colour, and aroma of butter have their origin In the 
first classification ; while the body of the butter-the ^alnml fat— 
is chiefly demonstrable to the second, 

Tho element in milk next In importance to the butter f* the 
casein,."or curd, which forms tho solid body of chefs*, ft Is com¬ 
posed of the following chemical dements, according to the late 
Dr, Voolker’s analyses— '> 

Carbon ... - ... 53 57 

Hydrogen ... ... 714 

Nitrogen ... ... 

Oxygon . v 22 03 

Mulp- ur .. .. ‘ .- lit 

I’hcnphotus ... ... 0*74' 


100-00 

Enough has sow boon said to demonstrate tho htghly-campliioat- 
ed character of milk, aud Its comprehensive nature as an article of 
food. It is, in font, the only kuown single asticle of fend Which 
contains all the elements neoass&vy totVa maintcnafloe of life fOr a 
lengthened time, and in tho beet ehrmic^il aud mechanical comblua^ 
Hon. Koough too, ha* b*M said, I hope, to ioouloatc Hill P^uclplo 
of kindly and generous twatm.ut of cowi i knd particmarly so 
whm it is born* in mind that, in tho domMt|aation of cows, wo 
tava placed thsm apdet oondlHtms which are ossoutlally srtlfl- 
eW ,*~Bhirth British Agriculturist. ' ) ■ 1 
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TAB BEST COW#, 

The** la no point (a lews between the bwloM #| flairytsstUs 
About vrhtoh there i* such * diversity ofoplnionae that of jud |lag! 
the merit* of milch cows. With horses the watch make# the Orita< J 
Hon with runners# and trotter*, while draft animats cache tented 1 
by the dead poll, *&d carriage or park home* need most to pleaee | 
the eye. With bj*f cattle the scale* and handling generally giro i 
very good sattofaotM, though the butcher'* block should be the I 
ultimate erltoriemVWben, however, we come to cow* in milk, to : 
determine wbloh kthe bent, there are so many Innate or latent! 
virtue* and tiont, it la hard indeed to toll which la the beat In a herd 
without long and patient study, and even then they vary so ip 
each yew> performance# the decree of one season is often overruled 
by the experlencesof another. 

Id the showing, of course, the examination upon which the judges 
WM*t rely t* necessity the most superficial. To he sure, the 
cow* can be milked, and the question as to whloh is the best when 
fresh, may be, with proper precaution* against trickery, tolerably 
well determined* but after all the best cow is not the one that 
dose the beat immediately after calving, but, on the contrary, It is 
generally the 0U^ that doe* the best before calving. That is, the 
on# that'May put best throughout the year, Is the one that returns 
thegreator promts to the owner. This is often proved by actual 
experiment tb the utter amassment of the owner, especially the 
fiifit «ta*on that the owner uses the scales. It Is the old story of 
the tortoise and the hare. 

Again/ tkd of quality of yield is of the greatest value 

only to the man who sells milkj while the butter-maker Is more 
anxious, aboht tbs bream. This point is difficult to determine on a 
short acquaintance with the cow, Practical science "seems unable 
to solve Hi* problem. Cream gauges and tactometers alike are 
misleading* Nothing but the churn seems to be able to settle the 
question otttaide. of elaborate and expensive analysis. Having 
tried ail Mm modern appliances for cheap and expeditious tost*, we 
arc inclined to think the mouth the best judge after all. With 
care and considerable practice most people can tell rich milk when 
they taste tt, though there are many ways to deceive the tongue. 
Milk that ha* stood long enough for the cream to rise, and it then 
thoroughly mixed again, will taste much richer fc>*» i«» would 
when firs* d**** 1 from the cow. This ^t#ronaUI^ owing to the 
lumplneas of the cream, which takW bold on * the orgaus of taste 
more readily, 

The men who have probably had the greatest trouble and accom¬ 
plished the least In the matter of testing or judging are those who 
m ana ge tbo;various cattle clubs .—American Dairyman, 


’ The' number of pound*' pf c milk required faf a potwrd of bn** 
tor varies from 20 to 20 according to the richness of the milk and 
the system of separation of the oiSam. 

10. ** Heavy milk" is a term applied tomUkths cream of wfaioh 

rises slowly, leaving no distinct tine of dematoatioh between the 
milk and the cream. Such cream Is very 'WtaiV-Heavy mHk Is 
produced by one or mere of the following t (il In 

some breeds, such as the Ayrshire, the fat gtdbaWk are small and 
specifically heavy, »o that they either rise more prhet at 

all, and many rise only partially $ {%) Jlk be¬ 

comes heavier as the milking period Is wjptoaged, ispeolally ^ben 
the cow is In calf $ 0) AH milks tend; to become ’ heavy when 
allowed to cool before setting. 

11. If set at the same temperature, lay AO 'ttrtlk 

pet in ice will produce .10 to 16 pet cent more Imtter than when 
cooled with water to fiO degrees Fahrenheit. 

12. By oeutrllugai separation about I2‘per*ceqV mort butter 
ban be produced than by cooling to near freeatng pqfcrtby lob, and 
about 30 per cent mbre than by cooling to 00 degrees with water. 

13. Butter, If removed from the churn, without working, while 
In,small granules, can be preserved fresh and sweet to brlcn almost 
indefinitely.*—/'^ Fanner's Advocate. 


THE FOliMS OF LBAVJM : 


At an April meeting of the U tinea a Society, Sir' Jdfln Lubbock 
enlarged on some points he had dwelt on (u a popular manner in hie 
lecture at the Royal Institution. He said he had tong been pux&led 
* at the reason why some plant* have cordate leaves^ ntore or less 
elongated, others palmate. Starting from a foligcenii* expan* 
eion of a atom, the former wae evidently the, the simpler type. 
He had suggested that the cordate shape was tbs. earlier, from 
which the palmate was developed. The interesting' consequence 
would follow, that if iu the same genus south species /were cordate 
and others palmate,the latter were of later origin. This explanation 
presupposed that the palmate forms, at Any r#to under certain 
cireamstanoes, presented greater advantages. Sir John suggested 
that this might have reference to the power of self-support and of 
resisting wind. The weight of the leaf and the force of the wind 
might oe considered a? if tin-y ware, concentrated on the central 
point oi the leaf. Now in palmate leaves the centre would be 
nearer the point of support, aud the resistance to guy given force, 
therefore, would be more effectual. This point was jUlua- 
treated by experiment. Broad leaves, however, wire of two 
main types—ordate with veins following the equators of the 
edge ; aud palmate or lobed leaves, with veins rttutdng di¬ 
rected to the margin. Now, the fibres constituting tb? swelled 
veins of leave)*, contained elongat ed cells running parallel to the 


RULES FOR BUTTER MAKING. 

¥ 

'■ - 

Thx hast chum Is the one that Will agitate most without pound* 
fug, 4t; the same time creating a free current of air In the 
ohuM 

g; The cream should not be churned Into a mass of batter, but 
the churning should cease when the butter gathers into smalt par- 
Holes, say the Size of apple-seed, so that the buttermilk can easily 
bs separated from the fats by washing. 

3, The butter should bo thoroughly washed, and pure water or 
brine should be used. Working lowers the flavour and injures the 
keeping qMltles. 

i 4 , Where cream is setting, the surface should not be exposed 
,to an athioeplAre much warmer than the cream, 

& The greatest percentage of create can be got from milk that 
undergoes the greatest variation of temperature. Milk set at 00 
degrees towered to 60 will produce about the same quantity of 
cream as mttk.se* at 70 degree* and towered to 40, the variation la 
both #«** being the sate* i but the former will produce bettor fla* 
votod barter, Farmers should therefore set their milk as warm as 
pbssibto and tot H «nuHo 60 or 55 degrees, afterward* not allow- 
tngih* temperature of the cream or butler to vary much from these, 
figures. 

6, When farmers use ike skim milk for feeding stock, the ad* 
vantogtoof thbeystem of gefiarating the highest possible percent¬ 
age of cream from ****«/ over-estimated. 

7 r# More butter ton be obtained fiOm churning the milk than 
from any other system except the centrifugal. 

8. A much larger percentage of crowd oiit bo obtained from 
newly oalvod than from old oaived oow*. , 


veins. Consequently the sap passing up the leaf staljjr, and into the 
leaves, moved more readily along these fibwmauhur bandies, 
having fewer cell walls to traverse, ft was almost like going along:' 
a road instead of across country. The libro-vascular handle* t^h 
acted as pipes conveying the sap, and it Is ajearly rmoto eepuomitaal 
that they should go straight to their destttntioh# rather than wind 
iu a curve. A* the e.» p passes mors freely along,thi;vCftt^' *1% leaf 
also grows there more rapidly, which seems to. explain toe.- ; comuwm« 
lobed form of leaf# with a wing to the point of each / 

Referring to some criticism on his view# with refestonce to the re¬ 
lation between the slue of leaves and the '.d|afnebst v ,ltft ( Hi* stem, 
.Sir John examined especially those of, the eotoffers. Thus the 
spruce flr had shorter Leaves than the 1 . Scotch fir, but they remain¬ 
ed on much longer—say seven of eight years Instead two or 
three, and had a stem as thick or thicker, AtWtyW* other in¬ 
teresting problems presented by leaves, he flltonssedthe pro^; 
reason for the larch having deciduous leaves and'fqt 
of two kinds of leaves on oertaiu oypr«i^/'anfll4MMff frees.— 
forestry, ' ' 1 ' . 

FEES ENT LOW T^OES AND^HEIil CAUSES, 


Tub question of price fa, of course, a complicatedbecause 
many things tBay operate to affect the pvlcc of iiiy ‘ glvb^Vttole, or 
oi articles generally. Ton m«y have flimtuattotni of tnpply and 
variations of demand affecting the articles ihenitoUes, atud arising 
merely oat of oommer<4«l cknses. ! < '[* 

But yon tpsy have changes arttfe# fxeta pcflRfosj events, which 
may affeot fupply and demand, net only htmettoto* bought and soldi 
but also of the monry In which price Is Mculktod. Thus, for 
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Iwrtaajwy ft <*ft hardly be doabt^l that the las* Franno-German 
Weir « 4 wd an extraordinary demand for gold, end farced on the 
marker m mmtoal wpply of Sliver, which had a marked effort on 
ita table In Encode, Other enwiee Inherent in the basfne# ol 
mining affect the supply and demand of gold and silver, u the 
dtawnqcp ^ nehr- mines or the working-out ol did one*, or the In¬ 
creased oi?*t of working mines, and thus prices moat be affebted 
by the supply anddemand of the precious metals, - 
^t th^ state of 'credit' also affect# prfee# seriously. A rapid 
weals i '^per money without a due security fan bullion may have 
a powerful Influence* and #o may credit In other forms, A state 
of apeenl#m J«ay eanM^eat demand for various Articles, and * 
state of panic an# alarm may force excessive supplies on the 
market#. $bp« U U clear that any analysis of a rice' or fail tu 
price*, U far .{tapis easy, and dan probably at the beet be only 
approximate and tentative, however careful may be the endeavour 
to give due relative weight to he various agencies which afttoi the 
tranesotiotts of mankind. 

In January 1 $79, Air. Giffisn read before the Statistical Society 
a remarkable paper as to the then condition of prices, He 
pointed out how general and bow important had been the fall 
whldfi hdd than tan*® place. and he ventured on a prophecy of a 
continued and iuoreaeed depression* giving also a statement of 
cause* including amongst them a comparative scarcity of gold, 
which he considered was an ascertained fact. Six years have 
pasted, and recant phenomena as to prices are so curious and 
important that I have ventured to think that many readers, oven o! 
this Review, may be interested by a consideration of those events 
and their probable causes. 

A comparison in Agates of the prices as given In his tables, and 
of the prices of the tanp articles six years later, will bring before 
the reader- the present situation more impressively than any other 
mode of statement, It will nuflloe to give the most important 
Article# ol commerce, * 

Table of price* ia Samar if 1870 1 and in January 1885, 0 / ventral 
principal article ?, 


1879. 

Jan. 1684. 

Jan. 1885. 

65* 

70s. 

57*. 6J. 

w, 

5 id. 

6*d. 

19#. 

17*. 

17*. 6d, 

57 U 

681. 

482. 

43*. 

43a* 

42#. 3d* 

141. 10#. 

142. 

112. 

652. 

902. 

752. 

11$#. to 120#. 

130#. to 138#. 

124*. to 128# 

4#. 0J* 

0#* 2d. 

5*. 

$0* to 02#. 

02*. to 64s. 

68*. to 00*. 

39*. 7d, 

39#. 

32*. 6J, 

15*. 

15*, 

13*. 

17#, to 20s. 

. 16*. to 19#. 

9#r 0J, to 12*. 

Sydney fleece, 
l#. 7d. par lb, 

i i*. 6<i. 

1*. 4<f. 

38#. per ton. 

41 s. 

32*. 


Coffee, per ewt (Qcy* 
ion) 

Cotfcoh, per lb. 

Coals, pet tom 
Copper (Chill), per 
ton -... ... 

Iron (Scotch pig), per 

ton , : ... ■ 

I#cad , .11 .m 
Tin . 

Butter* perewt. 

Beef (prime), per 8 ib. 

Cheese 

Wheat, per qr. 

Silk, per lb. :/ ... 

Sa^ar^par cwt. (W, 

Wool 

Tallow"(Australian) ... 

Thete is not bore a genera) fall, and the serious fall did not 
arise until the year 1684. 

It seem* to be impossible to understand the causes of the present 
fttlu WifbdbU oottstderatloii of other similar changes which have 
oooumo la yeafa tong post Fluctuations during the past century 
have be*n very remarkable, and we bad several serious falls of 
pries, which lasted through considerable periods, 

*W " “ .~ 


mccu vurongn oon«*aer*witj pvnou*. even before any 
„^ in the supply of the precious metals bad occurred. 
_.__,. Tr U* canteoOltect the depression of 18*9, and the dread 
which soon aftsr that arose lest the discoveries of gold should so 
alter tbe tiioo of the ataadard that alt holders of fixed incomes 
would be ruined.\ „W« ha vs lived oertainly to see an advance of 
prises and a great extension of trade consequent on the discoveries 
of gold j but we have also lived to see the advance followed by an 
equally Important depression, so that wa now stand very much 
where We were before California and Australia had opened up their 
treasure#* 

Gold hiui nfrpredeted, Inasmuch as £1 sterling will buy more of 
other thh&lwtt would have done in 1873, but the question is, 

US seems to be, how far the present sltnatfon 
la She to anWrwtted demand for gold, oausing a scarcity of the 
standard metal ; and how far to an exoessive, or, rather, unusual, 
supply of the articles we buy and sell, oausing tellers to acoept 
prices which would * few years since have been regarded as 
absurd. Possibly both causes may be at work at the same moment. 
The supply itf jMtrofr the mines has certainly fallen off, and th* 
demand tor It has* In wane ways materially increased. On the other 
"visible «uppKe« n d theprlnoipal articles of oonsump ** . 
*0 «ipfittr^afchat we need seek for no other oausos of] 
Producer* must tell or cease to produce, and 
dduta far more than a temporary 
beb&te* If production cease#, the capital used 
“Change which Involves heavy**—* 


One of the most remarkable peculiarities of mmkt changes has 
fJf* rapidity of the fall of prices in many oases. For instance* 
fx? tl*^** 8 Al > out a quarter In October im* but 

*t fell to 30#. In November I8$i 

Tm*result I« due to aotaal and expected aoppliee, as no one 
doubts. It Is not: suggested that there is any other caute,g 

Tfee price Of West India refining Sugar fall from 18*. to 10*. 
between 1888 and 1884* of Java sugar from 23r. to 18*. Od. t and of 
beetroot from 18#. to 10#.. In the same period. The stock it the 
end of the year had Increased 89,029 tons between 1838 and 1884. 
and lest vear wo received from Germany 7$ mirloc# cwte. of 
unrefined huger, against 4| million cwte, in 1$8&» ! In thle StaU of 
wirngs, a great fairof price is to ho expected. 

' Take another cate * that of tin. ft ha* fallen, ttooe May ,1883, 
from £08 to £75 per ton* trad has bad a ewfiewfapt shriller history. 
Copper ha* fallen to a point lower than aver wore- known, in the 
face of a demand which to said! to have rust about doubled in 
twenty year*, but supplies from the Cape, from fipahi, and from 
America have exceeded all expcctatibh*. 

The fan In Iron and coal from the enormous prices of 1372 73 Is 
ouly to be accounted for by an cxtraordlnery action, so that 


even a largo demand could not dispose of 
ductloa of pig. Iron In the world Is said by Messrs, 
been— 

In 1865 
* M 1872 
„ 1879 
„ 1883 



, Th* pro- 
fOWs to have 


..2,000 tcnu t 

».»:: 

20.410,000 Vi 

Our stock has Increased more than 4J time# since 1874, Ko One 
can be surprised at a fall in such a condition of the market,* 

It Is worth noticing that the same thing has happened in the 
small articles of bark end shellac, which have f*U<m , 80 per oept 
In a very short space of time. 

Such chances cannot be attributed to any movement# in the 
supply of gold or silver, The result are too rapid, and perhaps 
too ime, for the suggested cause. Nor la this rapidity of change 
a fact of only recent occurrence, Wo have seen it on several 
previous occasions. Take the fclowing case*,. which I extract from 
the very Interesting posthumous work of Professor Joyous, all of 
them occurring before the great discoveries of gold of the present 
century. From 1789 to 1849 we find the following results at 
intervals of tea years :— 

Average ratio of prices to 
Year. prices of the year 1849, 

1789 ... ... ... 133 

1709 ... ... ... ... vm 

1809 ... ... 248 

1810 ... ... ... ... , 175 

1809 ... ... ... ... '■ 124 

1839 ... ... ... . 144. 

1849 ... ... . 100 

Here we sea an enbrtncus rise between 1789 and 1300, and an 
even greater fall from 1809 to 1849.5 • * 

some kinds of buetnew without very serious lews. A banker, whose fixed 
plant otmwtatH of a few chairs and tables* may, if he h*S been prudent, 
wind up his affairs and invest bis capital elsewhere j btri a-te^«fss£rW 
or farmer, with money sunk in all sorts of ways, cannot' .sell his plant 
without heavy loss, except in very peculiar times and under extraordin¬ 
ary ciroumatances. The times when he could so sell art prosperous trines, 
when he would not desire to abandon his occupation and find another. 
The times when he wiahoa to retire would be the very tiroes when others 
besides himself are suffering frem reduced profits, arid when few would 
be disposed to enter on such a business. 80 , if he sells,' ha mutt sell at 
a great^vcrifJoo in order to tempt a purchaser. Bather ffa*n do this, he 
will continue his burine#*, even at the risk of working at ho profit* or at a 
loss). ' i> 

2 It fo stated In the Ttw* of January HHh r 1885, that, wheat has 
not; been so low for upwards of a century. In 1789, the annual average 

g riet was the same os in 1834—vta. t 36#, 8 d. But the .population was pro* 
ably about one-third of its present number, \ - 

8 The following figures are interesting (see BrifiV* Trad* Jenrnal, 
Jan. 1886 , / 


Cano Sugar. 
Tons, 



redttotton vf 
mnstfirid' 
and gmll 
production 



AW 80 w* of few iw * #»*! 

, 1 . ; 


1852 

1879 

1889 

1883 

18*$ 


Wcr’d'i Production of 8*tgw\ 

Beetroot* 
Tons* 
lf^.000 


1,044,542 

3,487,046 

3 , 664,009 

8 , 006,301 

3,760,000 


1,803.989 

1.742902 

2,080,410 

2,228,000 


Tod a, 
1,107,642 

mat:-: 

tm •• 


4 It is A curious and interesting fact, os ahawing bow 
changes have been, that Mr. Jovouh, writing ih 1863, say's h 
are subject only “ t - vbVy slow and oconsitonAl variilton* of * 

( “ Investigaticmi,’ 1 tfic. f p. 47). No one would say that h*w. , 
would now speak of the supply of the roetala ns ** a . sujiply Ittoapabla of 
great inoresw" i It has been proved to be just, the Contmy ia Mic ***** 
of iron, Copper, tin* and lead, at any rate- 
6 A* an instance of a rapid‘fluctuation occurring under very, different 
olroumstan^ to those <# the preset time, I extract the fullQwlog from 
Tboke*# u History of Brioes/ 1 tol. i, y*‘286 i~* ’ J ,, 1 

; 1798.90; ; iwo-v !■ 

ror,- fStmm ■ m to nu , i?a kuw* ■ ■ 


\ r ;l , ;yip 1 fis.'to lOl* 

: /;, ,, Tobkoco; ^ U^i,#o iU* /m.fatou *■ - 

v t&e vhariittriav. now be, the oonm oi ■ oeinmeirce ha# 

given m h)boh were tteedy price*.: 
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Subsequent to 1849 the effect of the gold discoveries tagtn to 
be felt, so that the average ratio of 1859 foe 120. and of 1869,119, 
But the interssttag point for our present inquiry Hi the considera¬ 
tion of the change* which preceded these disoovem*. In his -W&% 
“The Variation of Prices;” published in the ^sfirficaf, Jaterml 
tor June 1865. Mr. Jcvtma expresses great doubt as to the cause of 
the very high prices of the early part of the century, and ef the 
fall which followed so rapidly after 1809, He seems to think that 
the gold and silver, from whatever causes, were very redundant 
early In the cvhtury, and that thence arose a rise of prices hero 
which caused a large drain of gold and silver to the Bast, and thus 
the prevlone advance of prices was turned Into a decided fall; but 
he admits that the drain of gold and silver is greatest from 1814 till 
1820—that is to say, after the fall prioes had already begun. It Ib 
not easy to trace aniy very clear relation in this matter, and after 
balancing various considerations—as discovery, and increased yield 
of mine* tnRusri* and Spanish America; the long-continued wars; 
the dlsplaetmspt of motaUlo by paper outrencyj the restriction of 
trade i the hoarding of currency and dispersion of It by armies in 
the fidd^be wind# UP saying, “ 1 a a sort the redundaocy of gold In 
the early part of the century as a simple far# ¥ MwrvatwnS* 

Bt note C to hfe paper on the value of gold lovesfeigafefons, 

&o„ Sir. JevUna attributes the fall in prices after 1829 to 

the want of fuomacd supplies of the precious metals at a time 
when M modes of procuring, raising, and making other articles 
more easily and cheaply were constantly being discovered.” And 
he argues thkt this fall must have continued but for the discoveries 
of gold. $0 the discoveries both checked a fall and caused a rise. 

Gonlmportiry Jtarito* 


NOTES ON TEA, 


By Fisacy Swinburns, late 0/ Sylket and O&cfair, 

the C?0i# of Opening On#.—*Tea gardens in India depend : 1st, 
On the price of labour $ 2nd, on the way the work is done ; 3rd, on 
the nature of the forest or jungle which has to be cleared. But the 
price of labour Is the all-important point. 

In unhealthy places it is necessary to import Jungly coolies, as 
these are the buty people who do not entirely succumb to the cli¬ 
mate. The importation of Jungly coolies under a three-years' 
agreement cost* from As. 80 to He. 109 per head, this being equal 
to about lit. $0 per coolie per annum. Although these coolies are 
loss liable to suffer from fever and bowel complaints than the others, 
they may still fall ill in great numbers when a new,unhealthy garden 
fs opened out. I'or the first two years two coolies would barely do 
the work of one j and, calculating houses, medicines, and siok 
allowance*, on unhealthy garden would cost Rs, 100 per acre extra 
for labour alone to bring It up to paying point. Then there Is the 
unfortunate manager to be teuton a sea. trip, and, last, but one of the 
most important items, the small amount of work done for the daily 
wage must be oomUdered, m if the coolies are not coaxed and pet¬ 
ted they run away. In case of an unhealthy garden, situated in a 
place where ho labour could be obtained, about Rs. 200 extra per 
acre should be estimated for as capital account, or total cost of 
opening out, up to rime at which the garden clears its own expenses. 
But It has, been already shown that If 6 maund* an acre can 
be safely estimated* Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 an acre capital would leave 
room for a profit of about 10 per cent. 

In most parts of Assam and the Dooars, the North-West Previn, 
oes coolies and the Madras*!** are almost unknown, and a thin, 
pale Pessoalln % sometimes seen as the sole survivor of a chaUau. 
But In flaahat andflyflet the bulk of the coolies are North* Westers. 
In Darjeeling there Is abundance of Ncpanlesc labour. The Jungly 
coolie# are small, dark, and generally handsome, and though they 
ore addicted to gening drunk and quarrelling on leave days, they 
are generally very tractable, natty and nice in their work, and are 
capable very frequently of building their own houses. The women 
»W«xi$ient6>uck«r». , 

The North* wester varies much, according to the district from 
Which ha copies *nd the Jal to whioh he belongs. Most of them 
oome froth the country about Benares, and are steady, hard-work¬ 
ing, excellent hoeing men. The women as a rule are very 
clumsy and do no kind of work well. Their fingers, os the 
native* say, Rrh u like toes,” and very few of those become good 
leaf plucfcers* They are a very thrifty people, and nearly 
starve themselves to save money. Their great ambition is to own a 
cow, and It is a gold thing to encourage them In this. 

The Madras*!* is the most intelligent of all tho coolies. He is as 
good at the hoe a* at work in which mere skill Is required, and he 
makes an excellent hand in a tea-house, taking an interest in his 
work {and an Oriental who does this is indeed a mm arts, The 
women aye squatty good with the men, and not only pluck welt, 
but work ha*a^ 

The local labour ha Assam consist* of hill people, ceiled by various 
names—Arkars, Nags* and Kookws. and the MisJme, a people of 
the plain. These Work generally only for a short time, Kaoharies 
who bom* down In batches from their own country, offer their ser- 
vice* to the highest bidder., The Zacharies are the most important 
Of the** labourer* ; they are very clannish, and it requires consider, 
able tact taget good work Horn them, Tall, pale, stalwart, but 
sneaking, meau and cowardly, they invariably try to get au unfair 
advantage from their numbers and oy-oporatlon ; but those planters 
who know their language and work with these people speak well 
ofthem* * 

Ip Caoharand Sylbet th^r* are also the Ru*teewaU*bs or villa* 

. gets,Hindoo and Mohammedan, who at seme seasons of tho year 
will oomt to work In the gardens la Urge numbers, They are 


weeding, ftc», as the Hindoos wflfSot hoi Mohammedan* are 
comparativelyscarce. Thcpkytothe Bust**wallah,ts 4 anna*a 
day lor boring and 3 anna* a day for other wo*** The coolie* are 
paid by task work, but the rate of pay irgepejralJy a* fixed in the 
Act (1882) Agreement, via., Re. a for sheu and Rs, 4 for 
women per month, Although local labour I* oheaper thau Hanoi fe¬ 
ed, It is as a rule unsatisfactory, as whan it is most, required it is 
often unprocurable, and the Bengalee is a shuffling Creature, from 
whom It Is almost impossible to wring out good work.. 

Starling Operat ton*.--The site having bean chosen, the contract* 
for labour* jungle clewing, and house building should bej^ade in 
September or October, as contractors have frequently <U| jjvppy 
knack of delaying or forgetting their engagements,, au**^ vgq, very 
desirable to arrange with as many contractors as possible,each 
section of the work, for the same reason. The rates vary in dif¬ 
ferent districts, but for light tree jangle with dense undergrowth, 
and for bamboo land, to be oat alear or burned, so that Hi* ground 
ie ready for boring, the rate is about Be, 10 pw acre \ for heavy 
forest, tho oost of clearing will be considerably more, And for Ban¬ 
crofts and light jungle lefts. Not a single its* should be,left, 
and tho land should no cleared about the end of ft wipAMnv. 

Tbs sungrasa for thatching should, after beihg^puVbe stacked 
widely apart, lu order to avoid tho risk of fir*. The line* should 
be placed near a river, stream, or tank, wher* the coolies can wash 
freely. A good heigkfe to make them Is about 18 h&U (that about U 
foot I long by 16 hm broad. In Qeyton, where labour 1* much 
dearer than in India, roofing tile* cost Rs, 7 * thousand. Abort* 9 to 
10 tiles go to the mmn foot, and about half thstnumber of bundles 
of sungrase cover the same area, With suntoias at Bs, 20 a 
thousand, thatillhed lines would be almost as dear as riled ones* an 
allowance being made for the extra strength of roofing required far 
tiles, In Sylbot, four-sided roof (oharcnnHe) houses ate built for 
10 annas a bat, so that au 18 hat house would cost Be. 11*4, all 
uateriel provided except suugrass. Suugras* costs from Re, 10 to 
Rs, 80 a thousand bundles, each bundle to be of the thickness the 
two hands own span, thumb and finger touching; 

In a house 10 hats broatL each hat takes 100 bundle* Of snngrass. 
This is thin thatching, but It is enough to keep but the tain ; it 
should, however, be Increased each year, A good allowance of 
room is 6 hats by 10 hats for two coolies, and if the 18 hat house Is 
divided Into three comtnparfcraents, It accomodates six coolies com¬ 
fortably. Taking the average cost of sungrass at Ks, 10 per thou¬ 
sand bundle, one hundred, covering l hafc of house, oost He. 1, and 
the building and material for 1 hat would cost 10 anna*; tot*!, Rs. 
140 per hat. If the sungrass wore at Rs. 5 por thousand handles, 
the total would ba Rs. 1-2 per bat* One coolie occupies three bats, 
and it consequently costs Rs. 4*14 or Rs, 3-6 to bouse him, The 
builders, especially contractors, require strict supervision, as it Is 
necessary that real cane, and not split bamboo, should be u**d ; 
and the posit should be let Into the ground to the extent of one 
quarter of their height, and the Kali bamboo*, which form the 
framework, should be pucos, well seasoned, it possible; In water. 

If bamboo posts are used, they should bo * 4 barooaV and the 
arrah and^turrucks 11 mscarh” aud ** jalce.” The houses should be 
in a lino with a road between them, and not lees than 49 hat* 
or 20,yards apart, to prevent the risk of all being burnt in ease of 
fire. The arrangemeut also allows room for a kitchen garden rtmud 
each house, as well os space for the cattle at milking and feeding 
time, In the evening and morning when they are not herded on the 
grafting ground. Machaus should be fitted where the coolies wish, 
in their houses, and they should ou no account be allowed to sleep 

0Xk Ttaieed^-it is still undecided which is the best kind «f seed 
_indigenous, hybrid, or China. Gardens of China plant, espe¬ 
cially in Darjeeling, sometimes realize the highest prices In the 
market for their tea, and it is asserted that the China plant gives 
the finest flavour, but the hybrid th* greater strength^ There con be 
no doubt that all teas, whether indigenous, hybrid, ot China, develop 
a peculiar flavour of their own whoa cultivated on high elevations, 
and this flavour is considered by many Darjeeling planter* to be 
meat pronounced and more reaully developed la the China plant. 
Halls, too, affect the flavour and certain soils suit finds 

of plants; hut the broad fact remains, which is better known to tal* 
ters thau to planters themselves, that a certain fine 1 quality/ and 
delicate flavour can be traced In tho tea of Indigenous gardens in all 
districts. This is the more significant, as every toetovy has 4 different 
system of manufacture ; and if alt were to manufacture , it exactly 
the same way, the difference between the varieties’ 0 ! plant* would 
be more marked. Noxb. the yield pet acre of SueAssam* hybrid, 

Or healthy indigenous is generally admitted to b ft gwM** - than 
that of the China plant, although some assert that Aswuejs tea .cau 
by made off an sore of Inferior hybrid as from atiy other kina of 
plant. The price of indigenous tea Is found in the bull of aCani-^q, 
poor and Hill Tipperab, and doubtless, if search were to b* made, 
ft could be found in other hill districts, A little of this was found 
scattered over Cachar and Sylhet; growing wild. Next in 
order oomcB the Assam indigenous, then the five Assam 
hybrid, then the hybrid, then. China. In buying seed. It is 
advisable to begin negotiations early In the year, to prevent 
disappointment, and it la batter*' to pay a little mors to buy 
seed from an estate which Is wrii-koown i, to fife.'"pore 
t^ed—that is, seed unmixed with Inferior iats^ftban:^ taka the 
chance of careless plucking. A guarantee IS flSttiMly riVef** to 
condition, but seldom os to quality. Whioh to more Important. 'The 
history or pedigree of the seed should be given', fWVfav tnttaolS, if 
the seed is to be brought from C. garden, it skonld 1st dewrifced os 
(say) Assam Indigenous, ot Munipom indigenous, from A. garden to 
B. garden to C. garden; the seed bring traced Wits tmtrwWpfented 
parent. The seed generally deteriorate* Wiril sank remove, but it 
would not do so if the plant wera well treated and perfectly beridgs 
And if the iudlgeaiont tea weve?riWay* kept sap ' J * 

so that the patten from the flower el the one < 
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Health, Orpp and Weather Report. 


.{Foe sb« Wxsk xtrourtt Jons 24, 1885.) ' 

Gmeral Jfcriri&'te*—Good rain i« again reported fcom Madrasi, where 
agricultural prapMIs me generally fair, and have fmpjrmd in the 
districts' fowbSch they wo moat unsatisf aotory. .Ha meting lain pr o T 
great In a few districts. In Mysore and Ooorg rain baa, bew general i 
the orops are in fair condition in Mysore, and promise well in Coorg, 
la some districts of the Bombay Presidency, good rain has fatten, but 
in most phiutes it has been insufficient for sowings. Ehartf preparations 
are fa program in twelve districts, 

Bain lias fallen in the Berovs, Hyderabad, and in most parts of the 
Central India and Rajpootana States. Cotton sowing is in progress in 
the ,Borers-J and and ate ploughing® have commenced in HydoTa- 

bad. kora! tajin Is rcqutofd for the crops in parts of Central India and 
Bajpootana. Slight ralhis reported from <the southern half of the 
Punjab: htwrif ploughing and sowing are in active progress. In the 
North*Western Provinces and Oudh* slight rain has fallen in most dte 
tricts 2 ploughing operations have commenced. In the Central tto* 
vincas, there bfls been good rain In most districts* 

, More or less rain has fallen throughout Bengal in sufficient quantities 
for present agricultural needs* More rain is, however, wanted In parts 
of Bebaci Steading crops are growing well, and sowing of amui paddy 
to to toU progress. In llpperah considerable damage is said to have 
bean done to the crops by hoods ; and in Dacca also some damage is 
apprehended on lowlands,. The oontinuanoe of wet weather In Assam 
hae proved (njurlotw to the crops in Kamroop and Bylhefc ^but more 
rain to Ranted loir tea in Dibmgurh. Ploughing and sowing operations 
ettgtinW, In British Buraaih the weather is seasonable, and ploughing 
is In progress. 

v The public health is generally fair in most Provinces. 

Prices, are Still high in Bengal, and are ductuatfng in the Punjab ; 
elsewhere they are generally stationary. 

(teuerai projects fair ; slightly improved In Bellary and 

Atentapere. 

Boeiiky,— 1 Good rain in some district*, but insufficient for sowing In 
most places. Deficiency of water in the canals in parts of Sind, Pre¬ 
parations for Mart/ crops continue In parts of twelve districts. Scarcity 
of drinking-water in one taluka of Dlmrwar, and of fodder in three 
tslukau of Dh&fwar and two of Ahmednugger. Cholera in parts of 
eighteen, In parte of eleven, and fever and oeUle-dtaease in 

parts of eight districts, 

B$-ngUi~*Wlate or less rein throughout the province during the week ; 
It tegthteaBy reported to be sufficient for alt present agricultural pur- 
IXMWS, except in parte of Behar where the fall has been slight, vtws 
paddy, jute, sugarcane, and other standing crops are now growing hero, 
and the cultivation and sewing of amun paddy are In full progress. Tu 
Bsher Ohltlvailon of Ikadai crops has commenced, but more rain is much 
ntedttd te some places. In Tlpperah consldorablo damage is said to 
have been dome to the r orops by floods, and in Dacca also some damage 
In to apprehended owing to sudden rise of water. Cholera is 

ridh tp^efalent in some districts, and fever in Bajshahy© and the Chitta¬ 
gong! Trtwte, otherwieo the public hoalth la generally spoken of as 
■ ■ 

and Owd4*—>light rain pretty general. Ploughing 
operations commencing. Weather generally cooler, though still very 
hot.in some places* Markets well stocked. Prices nearly stationary. 
Blight cholera, continues in some districts, and has increased in Belli#* 
Oefcsrol health and condition of cattle good. 

‘£ii^*W&%h* rain in the southern half of the province. Health 

* ■. g*ne*eflj good.. progressing. Prices fluctuating. 

CfajteWf iVwtodw. -Rslh plentiful, except In Nimar; and sowings are 
pj^ywslng^ tibdtera severe in Ratpore and Bilaspare. Prioee rising fn 
mmm 

and troalbpox in several district, but not 
%. to some districts, severe la Amherst and fiaariin, 

* , Pi^i^g^ogreMlfig. Rainfall 

■' tab* baa datm eomeinjury to some standing wop* 
‘ lttpaift of 'fcfoem jfefyhg* Oatitedtemie not yetdto- 

.«. ;V , -< 


Mytm and Ceery.—Season tomrsbl* tor preparing the land; for 
transplanting poddy, good rain having fallen. BHgbt fall in prices of 
food-grglnfl, Prospeote of season and public health good* \ 

Marar and Hydera fad,—Cotton sowings almost, completed. Wheat 
22 and jmwi 2fl seere per rupee* Weather warm tfhd sultry* 

Central India States. — Weather seasonable. Health good* Prices 
steady. ,,■■;■», ^ / 

■k'ypQotona. —Tanks and wolto not low, Htelth gteiit t Prices tew* 
Weather cool ; light okmda j high winds. v- i V , : ! . 

AepoL—Weather efciU hot. Cholera inoreofiing in the town# Store 
rain wanted for the recently toWh rice. , : / ; : \ 


letters to the Editor . 


TESTS FOR TIMBEB. 


TO fH* EWTdB, 

Sir,—R eferring to the queries efjpat uterttponde»i t 4^rMpK» 
Merghaht, which appeared In your Issue of tbs 27th ftetitni t beg 
to submit the following answers :**• 

First query—By what method timber metohitete or butiders 
may ascertain at what season any timber (now lyihg to their re* 
speotive yard*) was felled to the latest ? Answer—ll the timber 
is felted to summer, the storoh granules would form super¬ 
abundantly $ because in trees the organic Memento o| nutrition, 
to the shape of starch granules,form during summer* and are stored 
away to the cells of the pith and of the woody cyltoder/far use to 
the winter and in early spring, before the pew leaves have acquired 
the strength necessary for the performance of tbate foautfeo*. This 
oan be easily tested by a simple solution of Iodine, , 

Second query—What i» the method of totting starch In any 
teg ? Answer—A solution Of iodine to the only m*ptw Bu^ I don't 
know whether our timber experts, or contervators of forests* oan 
recommend any better method* * , * 

Third query—How should we detect wood that wte felted while 
the nap was to dow ? Answer—Timber felted white the sap Was in 
flow is of the worst kind* Experienced btitidfts-fl^teti.ujie this 
sort of wood to building, because it deoayja Ver^sobn^ ? to detect 
this kind of wood, a solution of Iodine ehoutd aisn tie need. 

In short, If your correspondent wishes to know more on this 
subject, and will apply to me personally at my reefatottoi, I shall 
be glad to explain matters to bim more fully* 

Um CHWDkA PHTtA* 

Rughoo Nath Chatterjee'i-stroet, .' - 1 ' 

Malabar’s Cottage, June 29, 1885* 


THE JUTE INDUSTRY 


to Tan lEDUfoU* /f > . 

Sir,—I t is some time since a dtsonssten on thS Jute ltads ap¬ 
peared in your valuable columns, and I would ask leate to renew 
the subject, with perhaps a degree of iUSoees v as ^^rdH' tos ^ual 
issue* The prosperous times which werS lore told by some ot your 
correspondents have failed to make their aypfaranoe* gad at pre¬ 
sent the horizon is still dark;and the olonds even hlpoker than Mare* 
Cea some Influential Jute-wallab not stir himself up, and push the 
matter, which, I think, to now all that it necessary t' There are 
rumours regarding various companies which mast he taken at 
their worth \ hut how much are that* romourt werth 1 I vn 
afraid that there .to more truth to them than the agents mum to 
acknowledge, and really eoJlha effort ought to bo made at oomfalna- 
tifttu It to triia that some agents, who has* ftMr thareholden* 
fMwte In ?bf| have daetersd that they wUI Mop to sow at 



m 

fifceb stock of Jute nun down, end others have told# run 
short time, These individual move* ere not te be fVgratted, -ns 
they, to, louR will help to redno* the evil of over-production, 
end the raaturfacturef to got * better price for hie bag; bet 
whowiit ?*np tbt benefit i Certainly net those on short time ” 
Of “off” altogether, but those who ere content-to run, ,*t present 
Mag Roe«Vi So the hope that they will derive the advantage Of 
the better market. at their neighbour*’ expense, But can those 
agents not bave tee foresight to patentee that, when Individual 
MStle fiod they can manufacture *t a profit, they will immediately' 
start Wfy oujsd flood the market m before t And X question very 
rise will cover the losses of the run- 
Olng mlUs, for so soon as the Mills off Work, and on abort time, 
totems their fttB Working power, the values will reoede to their : 
Old inwtevto Gan oambtoattan not be arrived at, or are the 
•harehotdsmi of the 'various concerns content to tee their money 
thrown to thedogfl ; to sea thafr plant sold^n a cheap #u*rket; 
tbretlmgraeefto^y frora tbe field of competition, their pockets «p 
much thetfghter. With the grim satisfaction of having kept at 
least one firm alive by a liberal allowance of Commission ? 

COSMOPOLITE. 

Calcutta, Jane 24, 1&S5, 

iditonul Notes. 


Tnaquatitifcyof now season’s tea deported from China apd 
ffk|teavto.43*$to Britain, from the commencement of the season 
to the 4th of JuifC last was 12,713,5921bs., as compared with 
l&^e0^4iba duribg the corresponding period of 

tsaf im* \ 

■■'; ; it ;/•: ■ *** 

Tfcfi amottnl Indian sea and tend customs revenue, ex- 
elusive of the, Aalfc revenue, for the first two months of the 
Ciuj^tfinatiiial year, has amounted to Rs. 21,22,000, as com- 
paralwith Ba, 20,37,000 during the corresponding period of 
last year. 

V;, ' ^ %* 

Tntt Secretary <*f State for India has approved the acLion of 
jim Madm Government in directing the closing of the works 
for tbe.^riUfaoture, on the’ excise principle, of salt in the 
district# SeqtitGtoaara. The reasons given for this action are, 
that the amugments having been in force for upwards of 
seven years, a sufficient time has elapsed to give the scheme a fair 
trial,:therefore ft Was nothing hut right to abandon the effort to 
introduce the system into a district for which it is apparently 

unsttited. , 

■■ L ‘ v # # 

It is stated that the Bombay exhibits Bent to the Antwerp 
International Exhibition formed a very interesting collection. 
The Bombay tfourt 0 %mm to have been in a very forward 
.stats hipreparation on the opening day, the 2nd ultimo, and 
was humored Jby.a visit from their Boyat Highnesses the King 
and Qm^ of jhe Belgians, the Gaunt and Countess of Flanders, 
and theteaon, Tripoe Banduin, the heir-apparent to the throne, 
Thslr Ifgjemties expressed themselves much gratified with the 
beauty tovtjtowtfcleo exhibited, and promised to pay a longer 
visit on affitmra occasion, 

, V 1 ,' 1 ; ■ % # 

Ops mmm 'may remember ” that a short time back ^we re¬ 
ferred to a proposal said to have been under consideration,which 
had for its object*the transfer of Forests from the Home 
Department to that of tfce Kevenue and Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment We :$U>W" Understand that this proposal has come to 
nothing, v'Aiot^ very correctly remarks :—*« It 

would .be kfibw how this has been effected. The 

anomaly *« notorious, and the 

’marvel Is that tyi* lived so long. One would have thought 
that the Home ^Department would have been glad to get rid 
of what it must regard *® an extraneous encumbrance ” We 
Should have thought so. too,' 

’■ * 1 ^ ^ : * 

; Vr ■ J ; 

A; <Kmh®smb*x* from Colombo, send* the following tcle< 
4«Mp tosi fecal ponteJnpom^y, under date the 20th J hue* And 
: ;tb;'4hiishw^ invite the special toteaUin of Oter Tto mtoobfifitei 
;- irkstkfirm Hit aUIadian lltt^ Ito j 
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great complaints axe made as to the unfavourable out-turn of 
breaks, as compared with the sa^Upaekages, There is some¬ 
times a difference of from two to four pence between; the value 
of the breaks and the sample, causing "great loss# prestig® to 
Indian tea. Confidence in the reliability of the sample packages 
k thus lost. Strict attention'(s needed to this matter ; also 
smaller packages are required. All China tea; tomes in half¬ 
chest boxes, which are less liable to breakage and handier to 

transport,” . ■ 1 

* M + . ■ ■ fc, 

, " ,, s ;; ,, >- ^ .«■, ■ 

The late rains have Improved the Imligo prbspeoU In Bengal* 
and manufacture has oommenoed in one or two factchiwu Oodd 
rain has fallen in the Midnapore district, and promote are 
generally fair. Seasonable rain has also faien in Tirhoot and 
Chumparun, though a farther fall woqld stUl be acceptabld in 
soma places. Mahm has oommanoed in a few factories but 
will: not be general till about the &th or 6th of next month. 
Very little rain has fallen in Chupro, and the season will pro¬ 
bably be late and. the outturn deficient, ^c^ rain ke 
fallen in Shahfibad, enabling the planters tocommynce their 
sowings; and rain has also fallen in the Benares province*, 
where it was much wanted. There is, however, but ii^le news 
from the North-West, though it is said that rim area under 
cultivation both there and in Benares is less than last year, 

Tn« gold trade of Melbourne hm been reviving of late, as 
we find that the export of this metal from Melbourne during 
the month of May of this year amounted in Value 
which is the largest amount on record for many months past 
But this is counterbalanced by a still larger quantity being 
imported, thus making a decided drag on the trade, as Imports 
are on the increase and experts are going down perceptibly. 
The increase in the valul of imports during May : was much 
larger than that of the corresponding month last year, exceeding 
it by £73,089 ; while the value of the merchandise exported 
Compared unfavourably with that of last year during the same 
period, it having decreased by £96,602. The greater portion 
of this ,decrease is ascribed to diminished shipments of bread- 
stuffs and agricultural produce generally. 

V 

Mu, Boswoutu Smith, the newJy-appointed Government 
Mineralogist at Madras, has been inspecting the mineral collec¬ 
tion in the Museum at the city. He does not think that it is 
a perfect index to the natural wealth of the Presidency. He 
considers the iron specimens best, the copper specimen* ho only 
considers interesting from a scientific point of view, but that 
they are too few in number to be of mttbh value. He is re¬ 
ported to have expressed much surprise at the few Specimens 
of lead collected in the Museum,considering,thsx^auy’4cpos*ite 
of this metal that occur in the presidency,: 
sections of the many fine marbles and 
the igneous rocks used for building purposes, should lSe etudied 
microscopically in order to test their durabilityf And that i|be 
collection of standard minerals from foraign.Ooimtrtes 4^ 
re-arrangement, and, In some instances, to be re-named, -ae tiie 
wrong names had been given, ‘ . : 

v : 

The pre-eminence of Boglaod as a ooM-produclog ooUhitJry 
seem to he likely to be overthrown in the near futute by one of 
her own ohlldron, The Hew South Wales ceal-fieids have been 
surveyed and discovered to be of enormous extent fret hundreds 
of miles along the coast the seams of ooal can be tir*ee4, and U has 
already been worked at different altitudes from 430 to 1,500 test ^ 
above the level of the sea, Altogether oe41:h*«h«4» teu*4 te eriht 
over 23,000 square miles of country ; white England 1 # annual Aft* 
put 01120.000,000 tons la derived from a total coal areabf 4,000 
square miles- More than this, the lower strata-#' Hew ffonth 
Wales eoal dtete from a more distent geotegteat epeoh thau wiy; that 
have been worked In Europe, and the ooal thsttfer* |i df un^ 
tlvalted axoeUenoft In addition Vo thsse enormoua advahte^te tits 
mining industry of Hew South Wales will owe much bf‘W tat&e 
prosperity to the fact that the deal fields are eyerywhfir# *Htified 
within easy moh of water and railway oom»*ideiM^u, Vi 
an abondanoe of iron ora, Umtetto*, and firateh^ara^nu^ Ita- 
msdlato flw mm H together 

HW ImpmlHf 

v^aA r' ■ 
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TaiBeport «* the Mstwolagyaf India lo 1888, which hMbm 
eowtoeoftty ptoead at- mi dtopptiri hy the Metaerotogtoal Impart* 
n«^h* very eemptof® feoord of oborvaiitet fcJwttaft 
a&d leaf p^Itoxtoterot* To tf»* student of meteorology,, to will 
praroatsa endless of dot* for *p««atofeioa, M it to only from. 

<** ^P* *“* * fl y 

*oo«rtW;#a^o^^iiig of thf oltorotto taftaeneM of * country. 
Id this raqpot the prwsntwP 0 * 1 to ethimitive, W« notice one new 
feature in toetepotf, vto., the record of the duration of bright 
sunthine if's&dxto of a sunshine recorder* Xhto instrument bee 
faiths b^n AllabaW, *ad tor a 

month ojt two ‘ it Jaypore. It to of some imporfeahoa to Wave a 
meawrsmeu* of the duration of bright sunshine, m it to I toore ■ 
direct measkre of the ajacunt of rotor beat of the «****'» xurfeovi 
tkaa the regtotof of Its tiiean maximum latency. Tha instrument, * 
to iagetdotnly contrived, and promise* to eupareade the mn- 
thermometer. The report nontatae haterestiogoharts ehewing the 
mean dtotributton of the temperature, atmospheric proeeafe, 
and the dlrrottoo of: the wind, with oharte of the rainfall, and; 
thooltohg^ terminating two **■* 

period* w*d cogbato robjeoto. ■ ■ 

■'/!■/■ ■*#* 

tng Witfftment of India, in the Home Apartment, have 
addresised a grantor totter to all + local Government* and 
Adtointot^iione, enquiring, with reference to paragraph 83 of 
Jteat Department Code (2nd Edition), whether any parti- 
tow been adopted for the record of righto and privi* 
toga* admitted in the several Reserved Foreato, or whether it to 
left to the Forest Settlement officer to record such righto and 
privilege# in whatever form he chooses. If the former proce¬ 
dure has fceen followed, it is requested that the Government 
of India may he favored with a specimen copy of the form 
adopted The point that gave rise to this Circular, was a state* 
m ept containing a record of the righto, admitted by the 
Forest Settlement officer, on behalf of Government, in the 
Aunamato* reserve, Coimbatore district, Madras Presidency ; 
and it to considered that it would be an advantage, if similarly 
complete records of rights in reserved forests were readily 
available tor purposes of reference, in oonneotien with every 
such forest in the several provinces. That the work of con* 
trbl to much facilitated when the forest officers can refer to 
some such clear Statement as that drawn up in Madras, instead 
of having to refer to a confused mass of vernacular records of 
settlement, ml has to be done in some provinces. 


Xa» jfHenser saysAfter having had occasion to rsmark lately, 
Ibat the notices of ejectment in Oadh for the approaching 
revenue year bad reached the monstrouB number of over 85,000, 
we turbid With some interest to the Revenue Administration 
Rem** of th* Province, just Issued, to see In what light the quee- 
tton would have struck the Government* The report covers the 
Tear ended oh the 80th September tost, and touches a number of 
small adettiOhs Of the most slender Interest* But the one subject 
If real tatportanoet Gudh tenant-right, 1s dealt with and disposed 
«ftn a stogie brie! paragraph. « The Btouteaaut.Govemer and 
j%u (Wmlseioner does not take up any close examination of the 

.U 1. suffioieut to »y thto the figures to the r.port 

itreotohtoihU belief that the OoAh teat law, fa regard to tenant 
httldtog S at-wUU might be amended with advantage to the tenantey 
ntidlhM m« 1 detriment to the fatorerte ol the landlorde. No 
<me wftths dfuowd to question this eonelnelon any more than the 
Ialfawto: —-“The »fa*dy tooresM of ejectments Indlaataaa P™"**- 
aaltfahofaftyof holdiage, and a constant ehlttiag that oan be hardly 
«th«rtrls<itfa>n soonomtaslly dtssdveoUgeow and we meywell 
hsMevsthkt egioog the .teasels who had fennerly righto of the r 
l^tWt r-" * the unoarlntnty and instability of thalr yw-hy. 
S^fanfa.« u oonttouae, « « P»»«% iri«, keep op a 
£SSSSw**««bw*‘ *■« dUoootent.” Bat the hungry .heap 
wtll nct ha fad with tha bare ennnelatfan of perfoetly ohvlou* 

SS<*«Tarn»mrt.wMtoadmitting all 
XttlHf 1 hjew«M» retohof remady, Uhiwraly ^andtoite 
«*WqnmtlonU “nadar awnWofa 
Mr«^md isdeed it wouid he afagolat ti it ware not s but ooaeldar* 
htafafans Ut mahtfag faowaring aril* whloh are ^ariy 

MeaithhUtto* "' 


Tt« foilowtog to n mmwWrf'Mw?#' 

Henry ■ Thompson^ torbaighfely. ’.fll ■ 

Thursday evoulug, 4th" June, 1885 Old dto.t WWW» 

packages have been oatologued for .sale, tocludiog packg^J 1 

of heto 480 packages from Ceylon, a»d l^OO.paokftg^ Of 

re-printed and second-hand tea. The quiet tone still pwyftwbjjg 
in the; country has been reflected in the market, and tto 
auctions have patoied without animation.'j prioos, howover f ' have 
been fully maintained for all good teas, but fe*Va inclined to 
favour buyers of common qualities, especially of Broken fea 
and Faiminga, About 100 package* of hew. >wltoOtt% > gro'wth ' 
were sold on the 1 st instant, *fc fair price* honslde^ng Um # 
indittereat quality of the tea; the quotations miged^toom 8A 
to U 3jd. per lb. The second sale was helA ih Catootta on the 
g^th May,, and about 5,500 parkage» were *$b at att averoge of 
lOJ annas; we are advised that the qdahty wtto good, 
and prices wore steady. At the correspoadmg ?w, 

3,600 packages were sold at an average of 7 mM 10. Bh^- 
mento of 1885 crop are rather in advance <4 to«t year. The 
deliveries during May were 4,214,OOOlbe., and the stodc in the 
Bonded Warehouses to reduced to 14| million 
lees than tosh year. We estimate, however, that, about 
millions over the average were cleared in consequence of the 
duty scare, Which makes the real deficiency 4j million lb*. The 
trade has not yet shown any „ approhensioh of ^ 

many hold that, as in other produce markets, U wih be toand 1 
possible to conduct the business without th# h«kvy etoekk ; 
which used toimerly to he carried- This must be borne in 
mmd in calculating the effect uptm the market of i%to unoadal 
depletion of stock, The proportion of fodton and 0eytoto tea 
consumed in the Gutted Kingdom during the past il fcontfa 
has risen to 40 per cent, as against 35 per cent id 1883*8^ had , 
33 per cent in 1882-83." f # ' VnC-V\’ 

« . j' 1 ■ 

TaeMsdra. Mlmionwy Contertin<!« h&¥e' fakea w*«J6# to 
submit a memorial to the Governor of Hfitdrae, >n which they ,, 
have takeu exception to certain reeoratneodadane of the 
committeeappointed to report on Ahkari admlnietestion* 'Xhe . 
sentence that has been particularly objected to, ocean fa Mr. 

U. A, Oalzell's second report, and rumi to foltewe w* 

else revenue haa more tlian doubled Itself during the pset sixteen 
yeara, and may, I believe. if carefully developed^aad regulatotf, 4 
go to to bring about some sort of auiformity ol ham* doty both 
on arrack and toddy, be moulded into an equally convenient en¬ 
gine of taxation, as the ealt tax, being raised or depressed, ^ 
aecordanee with State neoeesitiee.” (!>• 10.) Much strew Maid 
on this “engine of taxation,” which ig to be “toWftflly 
developed.” The Madras .Government, however, dfatinetly r*, 
pudiate, as forming any part of the policy of that Ohvernmsnt, 
the design to convert the Abkari, or tax'®# Uqoory nito * “'con* 
i ygnient engine of taxation.” The MisejpuSr^Conlerento have 
i made certain remedial suggestions, which have been taken ttp 
l wrfctfo-in a resolution by the Govwtor M MwbU. V# 

1 resolution winds up with tlie^oilowing :-£H» BiCelfapcy hto to , 
i observe that the provisions of the Abkarf BUt, which is now 
I under the consideration, of the, legislative 'OtrttnoU;' and majr , 
fe aliortly b& expected to become law, will amply provide for the 
i preventive esUbtishmeute necessary to pi-eventiUWt practices in* 

’ oonnectiou with the liquor trade. ■ , . ; , 

* No one wllidoubt that the eauee fakeft n^ hy tjaa#,-‘ 
gentlemen, t>«., the restriction of the liqpbr tjjfBc, ira lybrihy 

[ oue ; but it seems to u* that the Hq<wr traffle ■**%!$■ Nd»* 

striated by imposing * heavy tax ou ite qiauufxctttw, ftftd 

appoare to be wbat tUe Oovcrnmsut havo iq v j«* W 
i the excise rcveuuc a couvcuirmt ougiue of WWw ’ 

? X# ^ terms of the Abkari Bill, tU ' > 

* memorial will have one good effect, viz^ » will go far toraq^er 

»■ the supervtoiou of the liquor traffic stricter lu ib» rff 

0 it has hitherto been, »» teesm evident frsm the Qovtrnore 

^ resolution , 'iff ■ g: ; v,, K ; 


Tua arosueoto 'WMlW' 3Pk4W|toi'* : 

ety a^e imt eaqomragiog' Mr.. BemKHb ■ 

'Iff ^ ■ 

■'gWWi bp • A 
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derived from rattanas, grower# having been loth to inOur fbe 
expense tost year of planting aogar-cane. fields. The extent of 
the losses may be gaiheredfrbm the feet that a short time ago 
jaggery waa'worth Ui. $1 to 2$, per candy of 50Qlbs,, while at 
present it ia only worth It*. 14 to ifi, . , , V 

To the reguiargroww the oasfe.bf ^siring a crop of eugar-caue 
may be jtefc down at from Rs, 90 to'100, and for a prop of rat* 
toons, Ee v 70^8<h • f&k east of making jaggery has to be added 
to tins, and ie somewhat m ftitfowa 

, ; i:'.: t . ■- ■ .i : ■ Rff. 


l^rafirsturop , 

,, ... ... 

. 60 

ft . ■ *, For a rnttooncrop ; ^ 

*W L ,,• 

. 40 

Th^taak^,ih'*;: 

K«. 

Be. 

;^QW ^'firstotap;, ‘ . 

150 

160 

■ "fat seconds or 'rittoon. crop 

... no 

120 


which at p^eiepi pfipps h nhremunerative, except in so far a# it 
afford* the ryot a useful outlet for his labour. In fact, judging 
-from Mr, Stamen's report, the sugar industry is likely to 
die out in Madras, Another reason for the failiu prices may 
be found in the fact that Mr. Benson noticed that the jaggery 
made in the Godavery district waa of an inferior quality^ and 
compared unfavorably with that manufactured at Poona. It 
may. be observed that at Poona very primitive methods were 
adopted, but Mr. Bettfl^tidid not,particularly observe the pro¬ 
ceed fallowed# whicdi oeVured the superior result, as he did t^ot, 
at that time, k^ Anything of the local jaggery manufacture. 
The correapondence coptMhW no suggestions for improving the 
present depression id. Urn sugar industry. 

'* \. ' 1 : 1 ' # # ■ 

A cairswiroBAlty makes the following very sensible remarks 
on the subject of natttabreediug fo Bengal, to which we would 
invite pA^tleialalc 1 s attention The newly-appointed Agricul¬ 
ture! Department of Bengal should take up the subject of cattle- 
breeding hi right earnest. That bullocks and kine are deterio* 
ratbag «hd;disappeesiiig very feat in Bengal, no one having the 
slightest knowledge of the state of things in the Mofussil will 
have the hardihood to deny. Milk and all its preparations 
have not only become dear but scarce. The decrease in the 
yield of milk has been gradual and constant, aud this can only 
be accounted %r by the supposition that the species have de- 
* teriorated, dr th&ir number has decreased. The goata* mourn¬ 
fully declare: that both these evils are at the root of their mis¬ 
fortune,, that now-a-days they can scarcely see the face of a 
healthy Strong calf or a fat milch-cow, and that after an interval 
of 8 or 10 years, that fall scourge, the basanta carries away 99 
per cent of th$r cattle, and rains them within 4 or 5 days. 
This has been their representation since the last two decades. 
It was, we Wieve, iiu 1870, that the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment was dlwte^o the fact of a fearful epidemic amongst the 
cattle of Bengal, and \ Commission was appointed composed 
of a few Europeam, and one native gentleman. Wl^t they 
did, nather WO, nor anybody else, we believe, know, One 
of these Commissioners, Dr, K. MSolood, obtained a reward of 
Ra, 500 from the Government for compiling a treatise on the 
Sanative ipode of troutfhg cattle-diseases. But la spite of the 
Macleod, and his treatise, the number of cattle 
has not ceftapd.to decrease nor . the species to deteriorate. The 
subject 3te; j^VStal importance to the nation, for cattle is our 
only WwHhf 'kMi'die with bur cattle. 

■' I! ff%,"^ •• * * , 

BaNtiALOattie is Weaker, loaner, and more sickly than the 
people of tho obuntry. One of the chief reasons for this state 
of things is want Of fodder. %k*wa for, cattle are not cultivated 
here as is P^' of the world. The people 

chiefiy depend Upon straws which they even cannot collect 
properly, and a Hrge portioh fs left in the fields for want of 
sufficient funds. This year . the cultivators in mpst parts oi‘ 
Bengal have been able to gather ver/ few straws cn account 
of hid harvests, ami the result will be ths ataryation qf their 
cattle. The cows anil bullodks in this country Are thus fed 
simply to keep them in existence, And generally kept oh half 
rations. , On the other* hand, they made to work hard, a 
pair often doing all the business of a farmer having fifty, biggas 
at arablft tend, Under these circmxmUmoeis, the poor* hard- 


' worked w*d famished bows ahd bnffijbks die 
tion like our prisoners, aadfoll an easy prey to such ; diseOs«o 
as the barnnm, the pmehi%m 7 the ti&la, Ac, The Agricultural 
Department cannot do a better service to the wunt^ thim 
introducing such grossest the guinea,the sorgo) 
amongst our cultivators. Cattle better fed and i^h|;ihened, 

’ the people will be in a better position to meet the i^adt^anouK 
demands of Government in the shape of taxes, tetaS^ojWWs, and 
ditties. Another potent. reason for the defeerldrat^S of the 
species is the disappearance of healthy, strong bulhmom the 
country. And the Government and, its iesone officer* one res-,- 
pousible for this mischief. In aooordonee With -the 1 iojuaeffotts 
of the shwtiw, a male calf isustudlyset at la^ejduHfi^^be 
funeral ceremony of elderly people. These oalyOe Imm^iUtely 
become common property, and they are treated with respect by 
the community. The charge of maintaining them wq« borne by 
the community, and, in course of time, these, simply, by their 
mode of living, became strong, half wild, huge foully 'That 
the object of this injunction of the ahastraa WoS to iigptp^v^ 
the breed, we for one h$ve ijofc the least doubt. But hate 
these sacred bulls now 11 They are rarely to be seen in Beftgai 
In the rutting season, the ryots carry their cow* fr^n villsge . 
to village iu search of a bull, and if they find a hord-warked,. 
lean, and half-famished one, they consider themselves fortu* 
nate. A healthy breed can never be expected front 
breed, and no amount of good feeding will improve a 
such a. parent. No wonder then that there should he an epi¬ 
demic among cattle, aud that the yield of milk should gradu¬ 
ally decrease. 

* • 

Wa extract the following paragraph from the letter of the 
Ootacamund correspondent of the 8tamman t dafeed ^ie 13tti 
ultimo ‘ A . , 

•• The unnecessary severity employed by the Government ofiteialf 
on the Nllgirts, iu the collection of land revenue,has for some years 
been scandalous. Now that such severity has terminated fatally 
in one case, It is hoped Government may be inclined to look into 
the. matter, and temper the misguided seal of officials anxious to 
earn a reputation for efficiency. The Deputy Collector the other 
day issued a warrant of arrest against the person of. a Qmmm 
gardener, who had unfortunately fallen into arrears. The man 
was in bed, in a critical state, suffering from pneumonia. The 
- process-server was remonstrated with when preparing to execute 
the warrant, by a gentleman who happened to be neotat band, 
and the man’s friends guaranteed payment of the amount due* 
Notwithstanding these promises and assurances, a stretcher, was 
procured, and the defaulter carried In a semlnude condiBco 
through wind and rain to the Deputy Collector’s office, and there 
allowed to be exposed to inclement weather. Finding the man 
t in cwtremi he was hurried back—but the exertion ond expoiure 
were too much for him, and be died within half-Arbour of reaoh- 
ing his home. The process against the person of a defaulter can 
by law only be issued when his property is insufficient to ft^ttidate 
the Government claim j or where the defaulter is wilfully with¬ 
holding payment, or bos been guilty of fraudulent oandpot/- to 
evade payment. None of these circumstances are present In 
case, which demands a searching enquiry at the hands of Govern*, 
meat, t tbiuk that, oven teohniaally, the arrest oonodt he 
justified.’ 1 ' . , 'l 

It the facta are correctly reported, it is difficult to Write halfily 
of an instance of such wanton disregard for human life* * A 
searching enquiry should be instituted into the circutattiumes 
touching the death of the deceased. v f; 

r ■ '* * 

Tl * , « , w . 

A coKRitspoHnxisrT from Moorshedabad, Under data the 9>nd 
June, sends the following to the 

“ A gentleman In the district has been making 
fibres recently, and Intends cultivating largely later on.: ktUf 

me that he has been very successful with the Hibiscus neontabbs, 
or ifemrwt, which he says yields a fine and strong «b »*'rl hhiw 
bis plantation and. was struck with the vigorous grewth df the 
plants, attaining eighteen Inches in bright ta the eon^ ^ iwo 
weeks. It seems very easy of cultivation and ' 

weeding, being strong e&Ough when msee it 4 jWr* y 

ground to exeludeoH iiitimdswi, andgrowlng fAWpwr than ' 

which the fibres 1 

I gather that thafrepn^rian Of this fibre is rimftasta ri^a< jttt* 4 
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MtoWitthfik, ^.mw*t i» ■ m by 

Th* Mm M^rtjpab ft* stem* mm eat dowo clow to ft* roote* 
mid* toft ^dlel and steeped la ■ neighbouring jhti, with 
tottfcw »$$ toftp* «if totf I»I4 them ft keep them submerged. 
Mm ft*;- *i* wSohod from dap to. day. until the proper point of 
gecomposltton has been pgpi^Mf—which U aftettotaed by trying 
Ilia iuk wlih tbearil lid* being attained* * number of men stand 
up to their walsfciu the water, each taking up a* many stick* «s 
. heoau grasp, jftftoiree * *!#all portion of *heb<wrk next the roots. 
!fh«^ ftem together he strip* off the whole from end to 

eadwlih * ttttle dexterous management without breaking either 
atom or fibre*. gfetfbi prepared a certain quantity in this hall 
state, he aegt proceeds ft waft off. This Is done by taking a large 
lUAdfcl, stringing It round his head and dashing It repeatedly 
■gainstthe surface Of the water* and drawing it through towards 
h?mtt**ft***h off the Impurities,' It ft now wrung out ft remare 
as maoh water as possible, and hung on lines in the sun ft dry* 

Tblaeru ft* process carried oat last season, but X learn that a 
maohfne I* ft manipulate the fibre as soon as the plants aft ready 
Style year, and It will be interesting to know the result as a oomraer- 
.«ftl enterprise. The grower has great hopes of the fibre proving 
ft jnft In eelor apd strength, If this is the ease, 1 have 
■* don^lfi ^l^tation will be a sueoess pecuniarily, as it Isas 
«A»J ^prepared as th* latter, and costs less in cultivation, 

Mmkrauti ft not new to us as a fibre-producing^ 
jibe foregoing communication is interesting in so far as 
* It oonoOrasthe easy cultivation, rapid growth, end small cost of 
groping the plant. Should it prove superior to jute in color 
andBtrengtb, it timyirepftce thatpkut commercially. 

#*# , 

Iir will be remembered by oar readers that not long ago a 
suggestion was made by the Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras, for the establishment of a acbooi of Forestry in ooti- 
itection * with the Agricultural College at Saidapet. Acting on 
fhfe suggestion, the Government of Madras called for the 
apinloosofihe two Conservators of Forests—Major Campbell 
'Walker and Mr* Gamble—on the scheme. These have now 
beep recelved, and we hud that both these officers are opposed 
ft the proposal- Thrir arguments against it are based upon 
wand reasons, which are, that there would be very little chance 
«f tufting 0«t efficient men from a school of this nature at 
SoidapeV Which place is not suited for such a purpose. The 
Imperial Retest School at Deft-a Doon i» very highly spoken of 
by both officer aa afferdiug a means of imparting the best 
theoretical knowledge, combined with practical lessons in 
forestry* and they see no reason why students from Madras 
jfeoald not b® sent there, as they are from other parts of India. 
It is further stated that u the mere circumstances of travel, 
mixing with forest officers from other parte of India, and the 
healthy spirit of emulation engendered at the Dehra School, 
ftad tO Qpft the men's minds, develop® their power*? of observe- 
tfttt and foster a feeling of self-respect and pride In their pro- 
ffttdon Which cannot fad ft do much good.'* In fact very strong 
ottfumehti are used by both officers against the establishment 
«f a ^x^y Bahool at Saidapet, and ^either of them are pro- 
poftd ftiiWlhe meows any support Mr, Gamble says that 
«If eventually ^ large increase of work, and the number of 
anftevfitohte** make » Madras Forest School necessary, it is not at 
Solfiapel .tlft&t ft should be instituted* but at some place like 
OftuS»^WlMP* it would b* close to themost important 
“* (ftts ftdplantations, both of the hills and the plains/ 

|j ftftrost our readers ft know Major Walker's estimate 
■f an ideoH^Wftt Sanger. Here it is 41 Much practical expert- 
■aq^aad fi^liigence aiHl education of a high order, are neces- 
ftgy g<ftd £hmger. Besides practical forestry in all tft 

*hohld ha a good surveyor and draughtsman, fie 
md construct forest roads, bridges, timber slips 
a trt .kjoftft.; T&b '■ noeftsitetea on acquaintance with higher 
W0dtelemetry* besides which he 
■ bfcva martm »f botany and phydeftgy* 

■tf be toOmaft Ws4.;ffitv mjaftm of JmA tmmm -and; the, 
jbweiraeand'C^idM : Was^ veftrs^ ft forest &kmh) 
wot provided for 1 Act, ith^whtoh, and all dtpaft* 

mental rules, he ftust, of ooftwe* ho fully convemnt* If we 


add ft the above, energy and thorough tftatworthftesa, If* sh^U 
hive formed ftme idea of the ideal Forest %ngetv” 
sincerely hope Major Walker will jftaltse hie M ideal ; “ but 
have some doubu about it, especially when it is remembered 
that the brilliant prospects held out to thk fi ideal J> are-^a 
salary of between Es. 50 and Its per mensem l i _ 

' * s’ ■ . ■ I' r *'■ 

, ’ V , ■ * .■■ ■ f; ■;. • 1 . : ; 

Mr. R C, Bock, tho Bevenu* and Agricnltuftl Secretary ft 
the Government of India* while in England; recently, is report 
ed ft have made the following communion,tftu to ti representa¬ 
tive of the JrQMwm*'* on the subject, of kgrkuHUml >mpl0? 
ment® in India " '■ / ' ; //' „ J : 

u The sftry of agrlculftre ft India is a long oue> but th«*< 
relating ft agrloultnral machinery Is a short One, I do not whdt 
ft tay anything that may discourage manufacturers* o? that map- 
tend ft drive them out of the field, hut it will be « well ft aftft 
at the outset that, under existing cireumetancea, there Is, f heOevo, 
little chanoe of the natives of India ft moehis^y ft i. 

general way for a long time to oome, or if they fib; '0i : pr«sftt it 
wilt only he ft a very limited ox teat. This Is nofetobe wondered 
at considering all tbihge. First, there is the eheap and abundant 
ly-BQpplted labor market, with wagea at about 2d. per day, or i«* 
per week. Compare this with the cost of labor and. the yet. not 
very extensive use of machinery fa this country, sad you afitl get 
some Idea of the difficulty ft the way of persuading the natives ft 
adopt machinery. The only possible akenoe at preset*, I believe. 

Is ft supply them with machinery to do such work as oonnot bo 
don® by hand, tuofc, for example* as aipaii sagar-oruShmg mills* 
For treating the sugar-cane the natives Have always, of oourft* 
hod a machine, but, though is was crudely oonitrboted and very 
defective, it has involved fifteen Or twenty year* Of patient wwk 
ft bring a machine down ft the requirements of the haMves, 
making at the same time a really good maohfto*, wftoh wbon hied 
once by the natives it sore ft be appreciated; Thao, not only 
this, bat the prejudices or ideas of the different districts have had 
ft be conquered* and the machine has had ft' be modified a* 
adapted to tbe^peculiarities of the district. In 'which it has been 
introdaoed. BuobmtUs the natives buy ft tens of thousands. 
Now this proves, f think, better than anything I could personally 
state, that the natives will oft a machine If ft ft brought d >Wn ft 
«bsm and adapted to their requirements. It ft the pmltkh 

folly on the part of Karopoftns ft suppose that Osy each thing as 
educating the natives up ft Western machinery ft ft : be eaoom- 
plished at one stroke. I oould mention firms, waft ft desirable ft 
do so* who have sent oat machinery with that object ^ahd the 
Government of India has also done Us best to induce ft# native* 
to take and try the machines, Tec, no* not n vestige Of success 
has attended the effort. ^ 

11 But, as I said just now* X do not wish to throw odd water 
upon European energies. On the contrary, I would only endeavor 
to set the manufacturers right It ft aUftly, Alee* for any 
European firm ft trust simply ft agents or branch henaesout 
there. The market has to be created* let It be remembfted, and 
the only way of creating it ft ft go In and out among fte natives, 
to travel through the country, anti thus become thoroughly con. 
versont with ^heir manners and customs, and their prejudices, fto. 
Then, if a machine o»n be produced which wi ll save i^bcr, and 
effect at the same time a reduction in the low cost Of each labor* 
there will be a splendid opportunity for doing , business with the 
natives- Jbetme Illustrate this by referring again ft ^rs sugar- 
crushing mill. The old mill was mostly of eft ne and Its opera¬ 
tion* were ol the pestle and mortar hind. It wmr aft® very heavy* 
too heavy ft be lifted or carried about from pftpe ft place with 
convenience $ and* moreover, It took tw,b buUocks ft svark ft* 
Now, the machine ft light, and can be oanled by two aftn and 
worked by one bullock. 

** Kow, take another thing. Here ft a tool which ft used- by 
every native. (Here Mr, Buck produced a bUlhooJk.V It ft najt 
an elegant atEair, nor ft It used exactly the same iu ahhpe **d 
*l*c In all dtotriots, as It varies somewhat, **d ft ftlN .WM**y 
different niufiea, acoerding to the district ; but It ft a falr jpsoinit^ 
of what Is. used ft the dfttrlot where l reside* 
it has a yarjr abort handle ; that is due ft ih* loot that natives* 
when at work, rit 4bws, even whan falUng tq^isJ;aaA ft wlu he 
very obvious that they could nqt work with a tool. 

Wlih u view cf seeing what otmld be dbho fin thb tool alcne, I 
'fteht'ft «fifeMfr :marftfacttirsrs, aod osked ft m to mAh! me aiome 
Hkb ft tto, Ihayeatd, they oodtd do ft, fttfi tot^ iofif a M* 
bright ortftle, with a pdlahed hand!# and a bright* sharp blade. 
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• No,’ 1 replied, 1 thAt!»ju*t wh*Vym ttitat opt do. III wore to ■ 
l«ke ftueb » tool to them they would not duly toys* at* It, hot 
they would be frightened At it* AUky them at nearly tike thej 
pattern m you powlbly can, dirty*looking and old, sod At fch* 
lowest prft% even If the profit U ooty smelt’, And that it whet 
must bedwrtIn ett eases* it is no use wbAtov*r to. Attempt a 
Urge profit At fittM ofc'the ooatrary, I should not be surprised it 
maRuiAottttorii mods o loss for a while, and they should, I think, 
beprepered to m*keB» because the natives have no capital, and 
they will oply make purchases of What they cannot well do with¬ 
out* ■;, '■'.■■■■ 

11 Tbi time may eome* however, wheo better tools And Imple¬ 
ment* will be required. Thafitovernmeutw doing all it canto 
educate the natives, and it la reasonable to suppose that when 
.they understand these things better, there will be some interest 
taken and a desire evinced for better appliances. But I must add 
that these new and better tools must not be introduced by the 
Govenunout < There are always, of course, a hundred failures to 
Oho g*BCe*$ afe& the native mind is not favorable to experiments. 
He Is quite enro be knows his business better than anybody else, 
And resents anything like forced instruction. t 

*♦ With regard to the ptautsrs, circumstances are, of course, 
quite different* Asa rale they are men of capital and of some 
education, They know the value of machinery, and their oxen 
being altogether bf a superlor, stronger kind, they are able, sop 
posing tk«ih tobv? willing, to use what the natlvea, because of 
their only half-fed and not very strong bulloks, ore unable to use. 
Yet even with them the low price of tabor acts as a deterrent fa 
Abe employment of machinery, and at beat the market is very 
limited aud slow. The only part of India where labor-saving 
machinery has a* yet been successfully Introduced is In Burm&h 
and Ip #fe?eh latter place they take reapers for jungle 

grasses, ’-4a(l ‘ for the low grasses. But, as with the 

planters, the scope for European enterprise is not wide, and 
manufacturer Will find It best to make a bid for the native 
market What ibis market may become some day if properly 
worked may be judged from the fact that there ate no less than 
than 40,000,000 Of holdtre of land, each holding only five acres. u 
gqga la i ^iia^bx.v e ^ ^ . i ^ftttR^^Ji>JsiJU Bs gg g5g aia w W- ^ 

A FEW AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS FOR 
/’:/■ INDIA. 


at Romm, Uengal Agricultural Department) 
Tfii'^idl^o'nf Indian agriculture Is primitive : the same 
plough amt tbe samo harrow,and,it may be said,the same “every¬ 
thing M fifty Ifttti id use, with which agricultural operations were 
performed in the olden times. The recent discoveries and new 
lav cation* f Or facilitating agricultural labor are unknown in this 
pountry. An Indian cultivator is said to be a conservative 
of conservatives, and Is at times unjustly reproached for 
want of enterprise/ Bat il must be" said that cireum- 
stances beyorm hia<fcontrd have mainly contributed to the 
present backward condition of Indian agriculture. Before 
th* advent ,of the British Power, the fiscal system of 
the country was very faulty, and the security to the 
cultivator for the enjoyment of the fruits of his labor 
was insufficient, not to say precarious. Such was decidedly the 
case during the Mahometan supremacy. In the days of 
Hindoo supremacy, wants were few and harvests plenty. 
India in teose peaceful days was little in communication with 
other !knd% and her commerce was confined to a few countries. 
The .necessity for over-production was not felt, as the fertile soil 
of India yielded ty^ely, and with little labor, what her popula¬ 
tion needed, But ell tips is altered now. India is no more a 
secluded country abut out from all others ; her ports are free, 
and her merchandise finds ready sate in foreign markets, We 
are living in the days of incessant progress and advancement, 
When nothing isytotiouary, The population is ever on the 
Increase, while the simple habits of old are being slowly but 
nurriy replaced by expensive ones. New tastes are being 
acquired and new ideas of living learnt. This chktiige, though 
silent, is none the less sensibly felt, and attention will now have 
to be directed to find means to increase the produce Of the land. 
India at present la purely an agricultural country. Other 
Industries are few and Utile followed. Agriculture ia hot only 
hw malnhource of food supply, but it has ty supply aUothcr 
want*, amPnow, when more is wanted, the laud l^begianlbg to 
yield year by year diminished crops. The complfijtotiof 


drought and scarcity of water Bern parts of this continent haw 
become more frequent, add' far-' ^tnenfi prosperity of the 
country appears to have been M&cfcsd/ Thfijdd of itotonoe and 
arte, hitherto not required In the pumdit/.of.''. agrfttdtursl 
industry, has now become a mmmitfi The . certain . 

process of exhaustion has to be arrested, and thwlamlis requir¬ 
ed to yield more than hitherto, to supply thb wacreasmg 
wants of an increasing population. The intoodtwtion of 
new methods and new appliances wiij sometimes fail to 
produce satisfactory results, but experience And snccam 
can only be achieved by sacrifice and- failures; Of course 
the hasty adoption of new methods Is to ;be\ deprecated 
Progress is always slow, *and slowly must wo advance, . It is 
unfortunate that agricultural industry in this countoyitiicwld ha 
chiefly pursued by iguorant ryots of limited mean*; who aw*, at 
the same time, wanting in the olE. 

success in any industry, intelligence and capital aio neccssaiy ; 
and in both of these our present c lass of cultivators are sadly 
wanting. But however much we may deplore this stats of 
things, we mast accept the situation. I propose in tills paper to 
point out some of the implements apd appUances Well within 
the means of an average ryot, the adoption of which may lead 
to better results. First and most Important of the implements 
which I would advise him to adopt, is the improved plough. 
With the native implement, misnamed a plough, much time 
itnd labor are. wasted, and the results obtained unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The native plough merely scratches tfie ground ; whilo* 
the object of ploughing is primarily to pulverise the soil; mat 
this cannot bo done with a ny degree of efficiency by:, tilt Use o t 
the native implement. I would not insist on . iftvefting tie 
furrows, but the soil mu st be dislocated, or ^ie th$too«ningcf 
it cannot be properly effected. With ploughing and cnem 
ploughing some result, I grant, is obtained, but at the expense 
of much valuable time and labor, at a period when both are pre¬ 
cious commodities. With the Improved plough, such as those 
made at Cawnpore or Madras, more work will be done at less 
expense, and in less time. The cost of such a plough i* not by 
any means prohibitive. A native plough costa abput one rupee, 
and the impro ved plough six rupees. The native implement 
requires constant repairing, and some parts of it replacing; 
while the quality of the work done is inferior. 

Next to the plough is the barrow. This implement is a very 
necessary a djunct to the improved plough ; for without it tbs 
desired pul veriz&tion of the soil is difficult I would recommend 
a light xigE&g harrow with teeth of iron slightly inclined for¬ 
ward. The frame may be of light wood so sa to reduce its 
weight to suit the weak draught animals used in this country. 
This hanow will serve the purpose of pulverizing the surface ; 
giving a good seed bed for gemination of topd* S fif smoetbiog 
the surface, and of gathering and shaking out surface weeds. 
It'Wilt also serve the purpose of covering the sedd When used 
for that object Of course this light hanow will not 
whole dept h of the plough, but this is not necessary, inkwnueh 
as the gro wing plants will be strong enough to 
down through to the loosened soil, and 1 1 fipe; Mlth;: tfik 'Hm 
germinating seed is all^ that is necessary. A ' ...tioqden 
roller is also one of the implements that a culti^tor'/.n^ht' to 
have. Firm seed beds are required for some crops/ add the 
native methods of using a wooden plank called efiowi He to tide 
part of the country is hardly sufficient. A trank <ft a'toe* made 
into a smooth cylinder will quite answer the puzpoe#o£ a roller 
With the harrow and the plough, costing altogelto^ RAd efo 
10, aud a'cheap country-made roller, prelimtoaiy bjfWrii^ms ef 
preparing the soil for the reception of seed will few totiafftctorito 
performed. + : 

In sowing, it ie always 'more economical to dibjbfc than to 
drill, and to drill than to broadcast This Is cmjya getmtaji 
principle, not always practicable. Of course, an, Xnfifm^otto 
not to learn how to sow seed* In that, I take it fei u an 
adept For rice It would perhaps be always dfadiaito’to. tonad- 
cast toed ; but still I think sowing In 
advantage for subsequent troatment of ^tto'jc^^i^.e^irlos 
where labor tolndhb fifbhlbg «•- 

nortsd ^ 

seeds in holto made ^rith Yofiden haaa Bmmig b not quUe 
unknown to tow couhtry, at uayjto tomgtoed. Spurn Athn ryeto 



a bamboo frying,’Wteb;*funnel on the top of iVto **" 
A« the plougfcprereede, atom* goes %^44to$f&64 
;.te$d-$te& the tonnel, and tht freed pimm m to the tube, from 
wjki&itteHa on to the ground. This mode of drilling i* 
iil»X|ittMd¥e v %t hardly efficient. With some slight hnprovfa 
m«nt bn ibis native method* it wold, I have no doubt, be made, 
more eihotent. The native plough m undoubtedly a very good 
; hoeing implement,, and may be need for that purpose, especially 
in maiae fields- The ordinary khoorpec of the country, with some 
'slight alteration, can be teieily-converted into a good hand hoe* 
It fcfte been found by experience that a man can work bitter 
a^ufidipig than sitting, and hand hoe* might be fitted with long 
‘ ^o^d^fttmndlefii no that they can be need standing. A long 
■'-tejjtew& fork with two or three iron prong* will be a very useful J 

■ aud^Wivenient implement in the hands of a rmltivator, and will 

' method for reaping is crude and simple* Of course, 

in'the present oonditioii of agriculture in this 
Oftuntry, advocate the introduction of reaping machine®, but I 
believe the use of a scythe, instead of a sickle, would greatly 
facilitate the operations r and a scythe will not be very expensive 

■ either. The system of threshing in this country is certainly 
flify primitive. The work is performed by cattle, with their j 

; mbuiba muzzled, treading on the crop, aud it is not done well* 

; The dust and other foreign matter get mixed up with the corn, 
and the sample is necessarily depreciated. Then again this 
threshing has to be done in an open khalwn, ie. t an open yard 
hi t field, when the crop is subject to rain and foul wind. The 
' iweofaflaU, Ml old method of threshing in England, now 
fatten into disuse, would be a great improvement on the native 
jjyatam, A flail consists of two unequal wooden rods, and the 
tWQ parts are attached by means of thongs of strong leather, 

! <pje linger rod in 5 feet in length, and the shorter 2£ to 3 feet* 

*■ JSftth are cylindrical, with diameters l£ to l£ inch, and should 
fa U^de of strong wood, so that the rods may not split* The 
syha pfti* rod, when the flail is worked, should fall evenly on the 
threshing flour, and for tliia purpose it would perhaps be 

■ ''desirable to have the “ beater ” slightly tapering towards the 

extremity* 

I' have bo far attempted to direct attention to a few 
of the agricultural implements which may with advantage 
fa adopted by Indian cultivators, and which, certainly, are 
within the means of many of them* I have omitted making 
any auggestions regarding the moat important element in the 
mcc m of agricultural operations in this country,m., irrigation* 
Want of water is the main difficulty here, and any cheap mode 
of lifting and increasing the quantity of available water for 
irrigation purposes should have been pointed out I consider, 
however, this subject of irrigation very important, and fit to bo 
treated separately. I purposely reserve it for a future paper. 


THE UNIVERSAL FIBRE DECORTICATOIt 

; want Offt thoroughly adaptable fibre-cleaning machine has 

been felt in India. Handsome rewards have, from time to 
5tihQo r 'been offered for the best decorticator, and it was only in 
l^inher |ff84 that the Bengal Government awarded the prize 
pt foii 2,000 to Messrs. Death aud EUwood, of Leicester, for their 
Universal Fibra-cleaniug Machine, invented by a Mr. H* 0. 
gkgitfa, a* being the best out of nine machines tried at Oalontta, 
under the management of two gentlemen appointed by the 
\0ovefnmenfc of India to carry out the experiments With these 
When this award was made, it was thought that 
perfection had been reached os far as it was possible to attain 
j|flfc distinction, and it was confidently expected that Messrs. 

. Death and EUwood’s machine would hold the foremost plane 
ftQiohg decdttie&tors. But the New Orleans World’s Expd- 
; Wwred the S oventive genius of the American nation, 

imd-there' ia every reason to believe (hat a powerful rival to 
'j^ii^Sh ^rprV , FrM w i t/ ^* M in vention has been, on exhibition at the 
Qxtrnm ’Exposition. The American papers are full of 
tfefc machine, whli& are so flattering to. its ,j 
general add M apUbflity that we Imveteoi ifm to ] 

ifc tb ft^ei all: 

' 0m? mmm. will.ptt%pw»tb , 

lotowtekuet s detail about it 
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Mr. dales Juvenal, who recently lectured at the New 
Orleans Exposition: m ramie, or rhea, ; deii^ifbfte thlft machine 
wMeh fa called the Universal Fibre Itecortfteter, *a consisting 
essentially of three pairs of rolls and a pair <rf end|ftM apro&a, 
The machines are of two stylos. One is designed sons to enable 
the feed# to deliver the stalks. ■ -Thy. otiter requires a workman 
at the rear end of the machine to taks’.' ^hO' denned fibre* <ho 
feeder being constantly employed *» mxppij^ag the machine 
with material. In the first style the frbntrdbsre smooth; the 
second are fluted, running about seventeen revolutions per 
minute. The third pair; ire untied With scraping 
rigidly fixed to their periphery aid wfadi»g around Urn 

rolls. These rolls are also hoUow, with perfavatiooA through 
their shell, through which water Is allowed lb flow for the |w- 
pose of keeping the blades dean from gum $ also to wash the 
fibre, running 300 revolutions per minute. The material is 
placed on the table, and is passed half-way or more Into the 
machine, then mu back on the table* reversed, and the other 
e nd cleaned in the same manner. The reootid style of machine 
has scraping rolls in place of the smooth rolls* fte in the fupt 
style. These rolls perform the office of feeding roller and alee of 
cleaning the passing ends of the material: bf tevteaifig the paire 
of rolls, instead of the material being operated obi; 

This gentleman does not pay a high compliment to tls# 
ex periments conducted at Calcutta under the ; aftepibes of tit* 
Government of India in 1684,, which awarded the prize of 
Its. 2,000 to Death and Ell wood fer their Fibre-cleaning 
machine ; nor does behold this machine In very high estinuv* 
tion. He says 

Tfie competition at Calcutta* made under impossible oondltkm* 
retarded the invention of a practical machine t ; for, haatdea the 
difficulties presented by distance and tb« ateettoe of material ter 
experiment, the European mechanise were aak«d to prednee 
machinery which could accomplish the delicate and tedteua bang 
labor of the Chinese workmen, who made a pound of ramie a day 
by scraping with a wooden knife a part of tire gammy and resUom 
matter*. If experiments bad been made In Lomdogtinstead of 
Calcutta on green stalks coming from Jexeey, the afcan&tty would 
have been quickly ascertained of asking at practical machinery 
more than the mere separation of the fibre, Wbfeit In the green 
state Ss easily aeoompUsbad, leaving for chemical agents the task 
of eliminating the gummy and rtelnons matter fadoring to the 
hark. There lies the whole secret. If nil fo^enter* of decorticat¬ 
ing machiues some of whom are very cleve»* f have heretofore, failed* 
it is because they have aimed at filling the oonditteos Imposed fer 
the Calcutta competition ; that is, to make a machine .capable of 
producing directly the China grass. Thii^ nevartheless, cams near 
being aooompHshed last year at Calcutta > but With what paltry 
results J The Smith machine, of Lee don, which: obtained a pries 
of 2,000 rupees, or £1,000 (£200 ?) prpdftte^ Wtih tire, teen and a 
tbree-horre power, sixty pounds a day, ^ 

Under suoh conditions ramie wo% be , twite ftjk htgh as silk. 
What is needed is a combination by width production, cleaning 
and f abrlcatlon will glva a silky fibre ready tef. the loom at a coat 
fr on twenty to twenty five cents, about the pries of first rate flax. 

The Titm Democrat has the following flattering deacrip 
tion ; 

The exhibition of the Universal Fibre Dsoonicater, T. Albec 
| Smith’s patent, In the Machinery Annex ih the presence of a 
I large and essentially practical audience, was an event in Exposi¬ 
tion history to be remembered as *&Wdteg center demonstration 
of the merits of a machine, whfchyif all sign* donot /ail. Is dretiaed 
to become an 1 mportant factor fa tbetutiffstetion of fibrous plants. 
Among those present were noticed the eommfstfOttsr* Item Japan* 
China, Mexico and various States of the Unto** together with a 
number of scientists, capitalists, and mteteteteif txp**te forming 
such a representative audlsnce as probably teiyeb asaimblsd at any 
other exhibit In the Exposition, *$ ftf whom were mmntmons hi 
thste expressions of approval. Of the mechanical construction e< 
the maehlne so much Is already hnown that recapitulation is un¬ 
necessary; hence, suffice It theft to state that It fully justifies evouy- 
thfngthat can he said In Its favor tea which, as 

fas name signifies, Is universal In its te the purpoass 

forvwhlxffi.it was oreated, suptebr- 

[ Ity of this reghhltte pyre a&anifsstaid >n' ;'ye#tedayy ftiustrafcion* «f 
[ tte .tefttitod of Sandlin g and quantity aftd ' ftf the product In 
teA ■green ramie. 

’ In wtekfag hemp and flax tiwf 'eVeaulag ateotewtism was observed 
to be tote severe than the pr oc es s es hitherto employed, aud as the 
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muomt ol results there was lese wnte or to*, Another special 
feature, peculiar only to this machine In working try material, 
«w the forcing of nit into the eyIfaders and agrinet the fibre 'on 
Mb tides at the same time* that absolutely freeing U from Woody 
sabtfttftuco*, dirt or dust, nod bringing out th» product perfectly 
etoen. With grcto*JM»?«* svown lb N*w Orfaan^ the result* 
were equally satisfactory. The ramie, Just *s taken from the fielfi, 
leaves and all, wee fed to the maohlae, and cam* out saue every' 
thing, hot the pore fibre. Dry ramie stalks ware alee most 
favorably handled, though for beet results and economy It should 
be tfjrked Inn green state* This fact heosme more evident whan 
example* Of the machine's Operation* were made with jute stalks 
«f last yekrk growth. While the product wm the same Lu point of 
. perfect deotwtloatioh «a If the jute was green, the fibre was dis- 
•btored by the drying of the 'bath. As further argument of the 
itefremiap plication of the maahtoe to alt fibroin plants, exam* 
^glpt were given with baatoe and sieal Hemp, in both instances 
forcing wftVitoien Of Mr* Smithk claim* to Having with His 
ssnohine successfully overcome the greatest obvtaote which has 
Idtbertolieaet the way^of A grbat money-prodaotog Industry- 
made and jute Onitute tothe&wth. Hr, Smith's nuchins is on 
OxhibltlonibtheAtaoWosry Annex, nod to toot* who desire to 
study It, Mr, Smith Is hippy at any tim® to show its operations. 

A conbepon&OttV writing to iko Bodtimre Manufacturer*' 
M*cord t my$ that ,4 Ihe MtoVersai Fibre Decorticator is operating 
on banana, sfaal Hemp canes, silk grass, bemp^or any other fibrous 
plants available. It iscl^mad it w the only machine on 
exhibition that undertakes to Handle green plants. A guarantee 
fa given that it will prepare Any of the fibres comm only known 
in commerce (except cotton and sUkj making a superior pro* 
duct, and at cost thauany machine ever offered for sale, 
and the manufacturers enter it for competition against any 
machine manufactured* anywhere at home or abroad. The 
exhibit is finder the obarge of Mr, T. Albee Smith, who will be 
glad to show it to any one who desires to witness its operations.” 

With stitch testimony, we can only conclude that this 
machine fa destined to supersede all others in the cleaning of 
fibres. It is a curious coincidence that the inventors of both, 
Death and Ell wood's and this machine, should be named Smith, 
There is some fear of, a confusion of identity unless care is 
taken to avoid ittfataksa 

It will be observed from the quotations we have made that 
the UniversalDeoortieator cleanses green fibre, and the most 
extensive experiment# were tried with ramie in its green state. 
It is perhaps superfluous to observe that the ramie of America 
is identical with the'rim of India. Its scientific name is 
jfahmerw mmtt, and fa known Also by the name of the China 
grass-cloth nettle. It is very extensively cultivated in the 
H,~W. Provinces mid the Punjab, where it thrives to perfection. 
It has attracted a gre<* deal $t attention of late yearn, and the 
only drawbaq)* to its cultivafSoa on an extensive scale for com¬ 
mercial purposes, waa the want of a machine that would 
decorticate its fibre in the green state thoroughly. It is 
claimed for rhea that its fibre resembles, in texture aud 
silk more closely than any other fibre, and is 
SlHffiSr valuable for all purposes, Now that a machine 
has been invented that answers every want, our Indian capital- 
fats should lose no time in procuring the Universal Fibre Dccor- 
tioafcor. It fa manufactured by the ftsmtogtou Agricultural 
Company, Missouri, UJ. A, afid application should be made to 
Major F. 3?S Milder, agent for that Company, at his office which 
fa situated at No. 09, ^oydras-straet, New Orleans. We 
would, at the aArne tlfae, recommend some of our enterprising 
firms to interest themselves to the establishment of an agency 
in India for toto^totototohtae, as it fa certain to take a 
prominentpfitodAt Dp Very 4fatani date, 

1 ass. ,^ , j^'UJWaBX«g ! eggr 

, BAMXE, OBBHIA 

Ter* plant, known as ramie In J|nrope anti America, is the 
same as our rhea, and belongs too the nettle order,,Urfcicaceoe, 
«nd fa known to botaniaU m Bcekn^ianhm. There are other 
mulatto* of this genus, but aU are remarkable For the valuable 
fibre they yield. * The ramie has formed the subject: of much 
Wri ting fapd sltlnmgh a great deal fa known about it, anything 
that will add to our knowledge of the plant and its valqe as 
a oommer cial product naimot fail to be of interest. We thus 


find that Mr. Jules iwmd'hjk faugft 

op this subject at New Orleans while the jtofe 

been to full swing. We reproduce below that portion ’■■ of Ms 
lecture which relates to the plant, omitting «B mentWof. Aha 
machinery for decorticating the fibre, an mount of ’'fahich’;Wai 
be found elsewhere. We shall simply preface Mr, Juvenal's 
speech by the following remarks which should be borne to. 
mind when perusing the lecture i—The ramie or rhea grows 
to perfection in India, It'thrive* in nearly every part,#! 
India, bat best in the N.-W. Provinces. There am extensive 
plantations of ife at Saharunpore in the N.-W. Province*,and to 
many places in Bengal It is usually propagated by division of ’ 
roots, but equally well .by cuttings. In both methods the 
planting* are made in February ; but in some parts, to May. 
and June, It fa a hardy perennial, and once: pfanted^^l 
last, if not fora hundred years, at least quite an longue any 
ordinary individual could wish it to. In India ft has b§m 
known to yield as many as four crops in one year. It delights 
in rich black clayey loam, intermixed with river sand, hut 
thrives almost to any soil. And juow fat u* hear what Me. 
Juvenal has to say. He begins as follows 
The Industry of textltsi Is the foremost of all industries, 'It 
fa that whiob all over the world gives employment to the greatest 
number of laborers, brokers, merchants, and mau a lecturers* The 
consumption of Its product fa diurnal and within limit. The 
world Has ever been looking for new textiles, but particularly m 
since the peat fifty years, which have brought about a general 
Increase of population and modern Improvement* to the fabrioatfau 
tissue. The attention of the manufacturing world hasdurtog 
the last few years principally been called to ramie, Or China gross. 
What l« ramie t \ , 

It was formerly placed by botanists In the close Of urtica, or 
ortia, but it is now called bcehmerU, or spearless nettle. 

I will call it by no scientific name, I will simply name it toe 
richest of all plants, for it possesses wealth of growth, wealth M 
development, and wealth of fibre. In ordinary light ground, with 
a Uttle watering now and then, no plant will grow as rapidly, uo 
root will multiply quicker, and produce more stalks, do vege¬ 
table fibre la handsomer, richer, or more silky, than ramie. 
Notwithstanding all these elements of suooess, the Ghfaese 
alone have for a thousand yearn past extensively cultivated the 
ramie plant. How comes the civilized world to be thus Hack- 
ward in Introducing a plant of such excellent return, and known 
in Europe since the beginning of the present century f For my 
lecture to-day, I will endeavor to inform you concerning— ,, 
l. The caute* which hate delayed the cultivation of remiji# 
Europe and America, 

9, The hut method* for its cultivation and production 
3. The chemical treatment of ramie and of aU textile plants* 

The chemical treatment fa the complement of all decorticating 
machinery, for it takes away by dissolution all gummy nnd 
ruinous matters adherent to the fibre, which no maohtoery can 
completely eradicate, I will tell you how this can be accom¬ 
plished chemically, not only with no Injury to the fibre, but with ; 
the result, on the contrary, of adding to Us silky qualities. TbM ' 
perfected chemical process Is the property of our firth, the Ramis 
Fibre Manufacturing Company, of New York, of Which ! fatf* ; 
the honor of being director. It is by applying this : 

process to the ramie fibre, which Offers the most resletauOt of -ail, 
and witnessing Its excellent results, that, pushing 
researches and experiments, we have succeeded in applying to ; 
textile plants the same process at modified degrees, aeootdtogito ,. 
the resisting force of their various fibres. Many df these totorltt 
abundance under your own latitudes, the pita And 
Honduras (remarkably fine fibre), the common bagasse 1 

sugar oeae, the typha, or .common oat-taU, which frows 'aibuBdanriy-' t 
to New York, New Jersey, and Sandy Book, the <btfw«trft|g Immp , 
or Florida lily, the yucca of the Gulf coasts, the fauktofa, itfat 
plantain, the tole, the bfar,grsfab, the 9pwish dagger, the ifahsgulto, 
the Mcxkian maguey, eto, r '} 4? 1 

With thb exception of th* oat-tail, 'or typha, which 
be monopolized by New York, alt the plants whiob i have 
named oan be imported in leaves—that fa to say, ' 

erode state, free of doty, t^New Orleans, which fa 
lined to become first their natural depot, and then gdato el 
tnuksformatlon into textlie fibres, by the estabUshafaut 0^ fa wtof ft t 
Mong your lake ooast; S/tkla sfisans New'Orieanl 'stoirl^litos^' 
the chief market of the worid tor textlfas, and 4t iriU kave been 
one of the results of year Expesriton. I^ViU show yon lateroh 
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bow ’' BwM iw Jor Hie «*««&* go lid?! *»' 

Wttl*. : l- .. •*• '. ■ • ; • 

Th»fi«<iU{tfll«lsf »ml»from Xndio to KngUnd w« tlotol 
tbm btyftvA In 1810, Stporlm^ ttooibgmO th»U 
(*ub tOtyM*!* irtpport* mlHM.«rS88 pobnd*, Whlli * Rawton 
h«m|> 4»J»v 0 l *iie fame dm would M oh to weight of ov*r 
elghty^fouf powto* \ TSstamle question remained at a standstill 
durfrirto tUoo ^ ^trai* of to Empire, and thepolitical ao«*. 
tloM^Wb disturbed Europe during to first half of tide oentury, 
?t Is only ; to 1882, gad during your great war, in which to 
bravery, y and death-daring qualities of to Southern 

<JV aHrtwted ti» admiration of Europe* that the subject 
of iftttlt Waa resumed, Experiments were made in 

London 4»iu4 lh Benen to mix cotton with ramie, Messrs* Cardiw 
& Covof ao^ successfully wove a lot of Egyptian and Indian 
ootton* mixed half-and-half with out China grass. The warp* 
tote obtained proved much superior to those woven out of pure 
ootton, tori to difficulties presented by the irregularity of the 
Chinese marital, which failed to eupply a sufficient quantity of 
China 1 gtMC, and the necessity of speolal looms, caused the abau* 
donxntat feyto fabricators of that special tissue, and ootton hav¬ 
ing resumed its normal prices was taken back as to sole agent 
of fabrication. In ISO I to English Government of India, believing 
in the future djf ramie, and with the Intention of introducing it 
Mb , «#*. in.tUutsfl a pHn o! £8,000 Jot til, b«t 

machine fc decortioatfog in the green stats, 

Innumerable pamphlets and lectures on ramie, mention this oir^j 
cumstance as being to cause of th$ progress mads b# that textile, 

1 am <& an entirely diiferieat bplnioa, I think tot the allurements 
of that£3,000, though made with the best intentions, but 
towhi^ waw attohsd impracticable conditions, helped greatly 
to retard* by the rejection of the machines presented, the develop¬ 
ment of ramleauUura, European mechanics were asked in Europe 
to into machinery for use in India, to work a product scarcely to 
be found in Europe even for purposes of study Or experiment* and 
consequently appropriate modifications of maohanioal appliances. 
The English Government would have done better in applying to 
the cuitare of ramie hi Europe the amount of to premiums offered 
for tbe CalWitta machines, A few acres of ramie in the Island of 
Jersey* ^htre a retired French Colonel cultivated it with tuooege, 
would have furnished French and English mechanics all expert* 
mental material necessary to obtain a practical solution of the pro¬ 
blem, Which could have been demonstrated by competition In 
London* 

Jute, notwithstanding Us low price and easy decortication by 
rotting, a#d though Imported into England since 1796, remained 
fifty years without being utilized to any considerable extent, 

It W«l only in 1840 that a merchant of Dundee persuaded the 
Holland home government to use jute bags, instead of those made 
out of fiox^ for ahipments of coffee by the Government In India. A 
vast field was thereby opened, and jute since ton has made con* 
siderable headway. The same wilt happen with ramie, whose 
fibre beingSO much more valuable, has been environed by nature 
wUh niore obstaeics to its decortication, and it is not surprising 
tot some and money have been lost in attempting to solve the 

probto* t^ka -hll great schemes, the ramie question is liable to the 
aernttatot Of haring enthused* erased, and ruined a largo number 
gf|fca dev^tesSf ' An extensive field Of ramie is a beautiful thing to 
look 41, at the same time one considers that the simplest 

kind of Study demonstrate* that the bark of each stalk presents 
an extraordinary wealth of fibre, astonishment ceases at the fer¬ 
vor of tohdepte of this plant. 

The quwfi^oa wf machinery is now solved, and we will have as 
many mari^an ae w« want, so long as they are asked only to work 
either green or dry, Ptvdueti&n should now bo our 
Planting should be done at once ~ May or 
Junri-rifigeJtO raise a crop In antumn, and I wiU demonstrate that 
a «etpr«^tid,fiifi0 per acre can be made* during the year following i 
to firstBut what climate is adapted to ramie culture ? 
WM How toll we plant ? Whore are the plants 

aad tots f ■; Saw Shall we cultivate and reap ? How will the crop 
be etfand.wha^rUldty Is there in the future of ramie * 

' tiiifcate Jersey* whoso Legislature had offered a pre* 

has cultivated this plant with wooes, by 
nrotecricg& «riht Wlthftrow during winter. I would* naverthe- 
w Jfortbem States to cnlrirate it only on a. 

lhb4m to Southern States, from California, 
ta to h.Eaht aril, somewhat moist 

^S5KSS»S^ sr ~:££*Fi? 

*m,im*m* Md aaiwtf*' ®>ebwn»* 


W' 


* he Mirtlwlpci, from N.w Ortaa* to C*fro, wfU won, I (jri ootuT 
dent, tM gnm with rarnU, wad If year »r» pot »b*ofalwty 

secure, it seems as if ramie had been made for each a contingency, 
as a sojourn of even a whole mouth under water done not destroy 
this plant. In support of this I will mention a olreumstauoa which 
hd^paned In Louisiana. Mr. Lafcrest, of Bayou Heron* 4^® had a 
half arpent of ramie that remained two months under, water, after 
withdrawal of the waters found the plants in, good condition. 
Evidently there is a limit to all things, but it It welt established . 
that complete immersion for two or three wesjs* will not injure 
"ho ramie; ■ ^ 7 ,7, ■ ■>. / : 1 

(To fie toritod,);. 


Miscellaneous /tents. 


A SMABT shook of earthquake was felt at Sitauggjer, *63-50 p, u, 
on the 19th June, which levelled eeverat damagedagdaes* 

Tun appointment ol Special Judge of AgrlcUttolsri, tipnkmi 
held by Dr. FoUeu, will be abolished from the 1st of AugjiSt.'hckt*‘ 

Nkws from Cashmere states that the road near Barkmulla ts 
quite impassable* Everythicg considered; it seems just at welt 
tot Cashmere leave is not open this year. . 

Thu filter works constructed at Poona four years ago, at' b oost 
Of Bs, 26*000, have just been condemned by the Sanitary Com- 
mtssloner, Bombay, as supplying water unfit for drinking, pur* 
poses. 

Ws learn that Mr. T, E. Coxheod, C.8„ Magistrate of Bhrd#ou, 
who is at present on a tour of inspection, is now at Bahibgunge, 
superintending the distribution of provisions, toitytohtoht ex¬ 
pense, to the starving population, / r;-: 7 ; > 

Owmm of good and strong bulls suitable for ploughing purposes 
are sure to obtain good prices if they would send up their cattle 
to Bangalore, as there la a scarcity of ploughing cattle* gad tome 
ryots are paying handsome prices for ball*. 

Tjsbab is some talk of a veterinary class being esttbfttod In 
Poona, The idea Is a very good one, ah in a place where sb toch 
interest is taken In horses and in their training, there Sbouid he 
found many wilting to join a class at which toy raighi profitably 
learn something that would be advantageous to toik In more ways 
ton one, ‘ - ■* ■. 

It Is in contemplation, we believe, to estabUeh arfguHr consular 
agency in Yarkand, .Private news from England states tot the 
consent of China has been obtained to to pretence of a permanent 
British Agent In tot outlying dependency of tor 1 GrioMW E^ 
pire ; and the step is a highly necessary one, lu to face of the 
general activity of Hussla iu Central Asia. ; ^ 

i of the sittings of the Mixed Caq^tnUtA», bc settle to 
s proprietors of to salt-pans who vhad ehtobfi Mt» 4 


Tbs result t 

claims of thop_, r — T -- t _ —. --- 

contract with the British Government, has been, to Whole* 
favourable to the Portuguese side. The proprktoa at Bals^tto, 
Bardrss, and Damauu came off well, but those at IttaNi htrte had 
to submit to u reduction oi 25 per cent on their blaUfti. 

At a mass meeting of working men held at, Swansea lately o55 
evening, for the purpose of protesting against topropowd^Increase 
in taxation on beer and spirits, there wait great opposition, end 
to motion catling on the Chancellor of to Exchequer tb with¬ 
draw the proposal was negatived by a small majority^ The meeting 
broke up in great confusion, the chairman proo{&Imlhg» Amid the 
protest of the majority* that the motion was torrid* ; . . 

Aooou.mtm inrni planting districts in Ceylon »he!v that the fiuriioB 
and making of tea progress in a most satisfactory manner* and it & 
anticipated that heavy shipments of tliU product will , bo made 
during the remainder of our produce season. The pLaufiag out Of 
tea goes on as briskly and as extensively as evef, and all esttatute* 
of this work for the seaswa will bo fully borne out* Bvefy Wfte If 
busy planting tea almost entirely through-to coffee, and the 
acreage put under to new product in this way, this season, will 
be enormous, 1 


Tits total, number of deaths 'JsvgUtored ip* to Suburbs :of 
Calcutta during to week ending fifth June Wa«. l04, against 
164 and 176 in the two prcoedfng weeks. 1 Ifudev to head 
Of cholera tore wore 56 deaths, agatok 36 and 61 to to 
two preceding weeks. During th* week under . notice tore 
were a deaths from amalbpok, 71 from fever, bowel 


two pftrtoyweeks; 

4u#l tfef tame period. 
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Jttiy 4, IM& 


Xus nit tawi# *t /od*p«(5 e it It ksHslMttd, trill noth* * 
great iqtpem in consequence of tike Oornpletten of the line of mil, 
so long fa course of construction, and which is aow open to tiaffio, 
mainly owing to the exertions of Maharela Protap Singh, CL 8.1. t 
oat whom the aueeesaful completion of this railway reflects the 
highest credit# When ho first assumed office at Prime Minister, 
theBaj was Involved to debt to the extent of foresight lakhs 
Of rupees, which has not only been paid up in full, but the enor* 
mo»» amount olslxty-t tree lskha^thanksto bis financial measures 
*—has beoh dbvoted so the construe fcton of this tine# 


y j/ y.s v’■ m 


■ ■.. in r 


MANUFACTUE8 OF CtTTOflt, 


. Tm total mm* of death 
. during the week woe tu ags 
lag Weeks, and Si lass than 
The mortality from dhotera h 


Tub total number of deaths registered In the city of Calcutta 
~ ,1A “‘ 1 against 184 and 388 la the two preoed- 

n the corresponding week last year. 

. ..JM . . .. has been unosuaUy low during the 

week $ ID death* from, this nans* were registered, against lfl and 
27 In that#* preceding weeks, the quinquennial mean being 25. 
There were 8 deaths frob* small'* pot, against 3 and 4 In the two 
preceding week*. . Fever and bowel complaints were somewhat 
below the average of the quinquennial period. The general 
mortality during the week was at the rate of 17 '3 per 1,000 per 
annum# 

Tan oldestbank-note In existence In Europe Is one preserved in 
the Asiatic Museum at St. Petersburg. Xt dates from the year 
lJJfOB.C., and was issued by by the Chinese Government It can 
be proved from Chinese chronicler* that as early as 2697 8.C. 
bank-notes were current in China under the name of *• flying 
money** The bank-note preserved at St. Petersburg bears the name 
Of the imperial bank, date and number of Issue, signature of a 
mandarin* and contains oven a list of the punishments Inflicted 
for forgery Of notes# This relic of 4,000 years ago is probably 
written, for printing from wooden tablets is said to have been 
lateodUcedin China only In the year 160 a d# 

Wi understand Mr. Batchelor Is Engaged in his report for the 
Straits Govehuncut. Kot only will ft treat on the subject of the 
*attl«4i*enty that played such havoc In Java and the Malay Panin 
•ula, ImkMfliljgwW pe a unde meum of the diseases that affeot 
horses in the Stealth, the, method of treatment, &c Mr. Batchelor 
on hie visit to Bpiwpe ascertained the best method of preparing 
anthrax vaoctneTaud It was for this object the journey was 
taken: the difficulty of obtaining vaccine fa a fresh and pure 
condition from Paria is no longer a matter of necessity, Anthrax 
vaccine Is now being prepared at Ootaoamuad# and o«n be supplied 
direct from Mr; Batchelor's laboratory. 

A PuBUO mostlng had been convened for Thursday, the 18th 
June,and held lh theCounoll Chamber,Ceylon,under the presidency 
of his Exoelleiuoy the Governor, when resolutions wore proposed 
on tfieeubjeofc of the forthcoming Indian and Colonial Exhibition 
w to be held in London fn 1386. The Governor Invited the public to 
attend, and we hope that a large number wore present on the 
occasion. Let ft be distinctly understood by all, that U Ceylon is 
4©take #Wtt in tho 1 Exhibition she shoul d be well represented, or 
not .BSp^isShted at all, The thing should be wtti done, or left 
entirely Alone# If, a* seems probable, the Government will give 
(hair utmost aid id this matter, and such a grant of money to begin 
with, as has already been mentioned, namely. Be. 50,000, much 
may be done* 

fta. BlANXT of Bombay, has addressed a thoughtful and con- 
siderate lette*CfO a.contemporary on the necessity of building 
health resort* for the poor Hludooe in ike capital of Western 
India*-. The philanthropic dooj^-who must be accepted as an 
authority on the uubjg^^ftwa « deplorable picture of the con- 
dititjU of tboe* ! wmj ftV , certainly a claim on the good eervioes 
Of tb®lr v ^Of®'fejptfinafeo fellow-creatures. The following sentences 
speak I*< Bfobody visits these poor in their sickness, 
'SjmffSSS for them. They lie panting, and drowsy, and 
deesT in fevers, away from light and fresh air, and die when 
they ought to recover. If any one at ail gives them help, it is 
neighbours who are as poor and ignorant as themselves, and, as 
a consequence, the help Is not very useful; thus it is that the 
poor bear the burdens of the poor.” 

A uMHWJUJf fponx & correspondent at Sfinugger, dated 
Jhoo 24, says :—An estimate of the severity of the late 
eeilkquaKfi, and the extent of the damage done, and loss 
of life*; is being slowly aacwtaiued. I have visited during 
tke iast feW <!ay» the country near BarawnMa. In a apace 
Of m 'wUMi ;W«, and eight wide, the entire country, com¬ 
prising Tow and valleys, ail well wooded and 'cultivated, is 
• niarked With finite* and landslips, Trees have bden uprooted, 
m &: : uohrly etery house haft been made level with the 
ground. On the crest of each hill, where a village of five to 
ten. and aomutimw fifty bouses, Wds built of wood, in all, 
about eighty or nihety vutegee have been destroyed ; in Iwtlf 
of these, the number killed is Shewn to have been 500. The 
loss of aheap and Oxen is also very great# as they are frequently 
placed at night in houses with the inhabitants# The loss of 
fife throughout Ceahmera ewmolrbe under two thousand. Iu 
mmm of the Villages, every inhabitant has been killed. Colonel 
Lookhart and his patty arrived at BaramuUa on Sunday 
week lm%j and visited Srhnwger for a Uyr diy» f then marched 
to Gilgit# The camp proceeds direct. 


In a letter to the Conservator of Forests, Ptyu CSroI% British 
Burmak* dated 5th August, 1884, Captain Wood ; writes '$» fol- 
low* s— ' ■' ' 

*• I enclose an extract from the hubm Fonritr fordftty 1384, 

♦ page *330, and beg to state that id my Circle^ thesetebnfd* * pernm- 
factoring outch extends to only three months i» ibs year^Aud 
that the rates levied here from catechu makers aro'lfi «nn»i a 
pot, capable of holding about three gallon* of water,) or liquid 
substance. The rate has been raised this year from# to 12 annas 
per earthen pot, whtoh even seems to be a very low price com¬ 
pared with what you get in Pegu# t should feel much obliged 
if you would kindly give me the following Information i-~ 

(1) . The length of the season during which ontohfs manu¬ 
factured In your Circle. ' 

(2) . The out-torn per season* per cauldron o! 20 gaUoh*.’! . 

(3.) The process of manufacturing as conducted In fcfgn* 

(4) . The price per maund of oateobu on the spot* , 

(5) . The distanoe of the market from the forests where the 
outoh fa sold to retail dealers and others, 

(6) # What percentage of cutch to obtained troth a maund of 
heart-wood? ^ 

The Conservator of Forests* Pegu* replied a* follows* on the 5th 
September, 1884 1 ■'* ■' , 

X, ° Cutch is manufaotured In this Circle from 1st Juu#to list 
March; but the months from December to March (Inaltuive) are 
those In which the manufacture is most ensrgetloally carried on. 
In April and May, aud iu the drier parts in March even, scarcity 
of water steps the work ; while in the rainy season carte cannot 
ply, and boilers have difficulties in provisioning themselves and 
disposing of their cutch, * 

2# “ The out-turn of a cauldron per season depends on such a 
variety of clrcumitouces^the duration of the season, the quality 
of the trees, their proximity to the bSHlog place, and above all, the 
working days of the party—that an average cannot be struck. It* 
may be 2 000 lbs# only, or It may reach, and even exceed, 0#OO0tbt. 
for a cauldron of 20 gallons (those In use have a capacity of 12 
gallons). 1 ' 

3. Mr# Carter, Deputy Conservator, Tharrawuddy* weU des¬ 
cribes the process of manufacture as follows 

M For the working of one cauldron, three men are necessary ; 
but if a larger number of cauldrons are employed, there is same 
saving in labour. Of the three men, one man Is employed In 
felling the trees, and dragging them, by means cf battle, to the 
outoh-hoiling place# The eeooud clears the logs of aap-wOqd, and 
cuts the heart- wood into chips. The third attends to the fifes and 
the boiling process. The chips are put Into earthen pots# which 
are filled with as many chips as they will contain^ then/water 
is poured iu until the pots are nearly full. The pots (#Mcfe/ have 
a capacity of about 3 gallons) are then placed on the file and 
boiled for about 12 hoars, in which time the watet to rodeoed to 
about one-half the original quantity, For oue cauldron^ 20 to 25 
of those earthen pots are employed. The cauldron Is nearly * 
filled from these pots, aud when the extract in the Cauldron is 
reduced to about one-half, the cauldron Is agate filled trpm the 
pots, and this Is repeated until the pots are emptied, .^s mMlng 
process is generally accelerated by the employment u! a large 
earthen pot which Is set up near the cauldron, and is'fitisfit IkV the 
same time as the cauldron and kept boiling, the extract from 
the email pots being constantly added as tb&t In the' telfef'/pot is*, 
reduced. The oaaldron is then filled from the latg* pot k4%mh of 
from the small ones. The Burmans nail this targe pot M Te^uf -O.or 
red water pot* The extract from the pots having all found Its sityy 
into the oautdron, the boiling is continued, and the liquid fcbttttad 
until it attains the consistency of syrup and fills Only About one- 
fifth of the cauldron. The cauldron is then removed front tft* five 
and stirred with a piece of wood, shaped like a paddtk, ^r;teiur 
hours or more* by which time the mass has obtained A 
sietenoy, and is cool enough to be handled* Ittete*n |^d i«i « 
mould, like a brick mould, and la left to ofc*L < Tkfe gteurMly 
happens at night, jimd by, atxt morning the dWttld e 
mass of cutch weighlng fifi to 44 lbs, 1 * '■ v ■ V'“ 

The stlrtiteg . .whtoh take* ptero :*it# ib* :te^dn li 

removed more of a beauty t Ba^tieVer 

I been able u ateertala what the dr metof the pfteite i*, 
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of bmmn »pto*t 

jto?l**u bo&** appUearicri The; oito to*ttof one 

■ :;l$,|(iiik«|,-4te' ^4 'rWi$rk«d« if lilrltf 

given by Mr*Carte*/' ... 

■ tost 4 US to Re, 6 US p«* mtuftd 

(equtoalefctfb; 15, B», 20, oad Rh 25 per 100 m to* edge of 
the to*^ t *aCerdiog tothe distance from the Irruwaddyrtveror 
theRaUway* 

A* Thaubove ratescorrespond teacune 40,25, and 15 mile* from 
•he &.*ri»t*oa Kb# »i^»y and river, where the pricewaa Bn 30 
gwrlhtf dnjW JbaVorRs* 5 53 per monad. 

ft itogardlogthe amount of cutoh yielded by heartwood, no 
toiMto. 1 4Ma are available* The yield baa been stated at from 3 to 
itt^oe^U weight, 1 
V&t '|MimI purposes, t believe, a ton of timber io the round 
mayWtokew to. yield 250 to 300 Jhu of catch. n 
The foUowtognofee |rota Captain Wood close* the oorreepoa- 


41 It augurs that In Fegu the cauldron is used for-the final non 
ecntrailon, and the price is regulated by it. 20 to 25 pots of 
the size ft*4d to Oadh are need to supply the 12 gallon mmm 
ttottog<3tuI4rwa, so that the prices levied ere much the same in 
bothprovtoeet, as will bo seen by the figures given below s— 

/>«#?*.—Tripe for 4 mouths 1 working 12 gallons caul- K*. A. F 
. • droo, ieu t 20 to 25, say 224, 3 gallon 
, pOtsw ' 


20 0 0 


22| pots, at 12 attuastt 
Add* morefor the 4th months. 


-Indim Jfymter,] 


16 14 
5 10 


3 0 


U8ST&0UTION OF TREES IN THE PUNJAB, 


Thk destruptiou of trees and undergrowth on hill-sides lo calising 
trouble to other parte of India* besides the Punjab. One of these 
places found Is ifHhe hilL tracts of the Chota Nagpore Division of 
Bengal, which were visited by the Inspector-General of Forests 
last winter* In bis report, Dr, Schlloh states that the floods of the 
Damofiur river, which of late years have done much damage in 
JBurdwan, ire largely duo to the clearance of forests tn the upper 
catchment basin, nmoh as, the goods which afflicted the Hooshfar* 
pore had JuHuadhnr districts^ some year* ago were due to the 
destructionol forest growth on the Slwaliks. The state of things 
f» more serious perhaps in Chota Nagpore than is usually the 
OfMC elsewhere in India, as attempts have been made for some 
years past to induce the people to form reserves of their own, 
and to refrain from their evil treatment of forest areas ; and 
these attempts have so far proved a complete failure. Dr, 
SohUofe proposes that the people should now ho urged to apply to 
Government to nonage their forest lands for them; and if this 
oaocot bedono, areas of waste land should be leased by Govern, 
meek from the people; and that, if this again is Impracticable, 
GovernauBUt shodd buy up waste areas. The first proposal is not 
likely to bear much fruit, ae far as the Forest Department is eon- 
corned. If there ever was a, case of tlmeo Bamm *i dona 
faH tries, It. it, whether rightly or wrongly, the oase of the people 
of India and.their Forest Officers, Leases are perhaps possible, 
but B lt dlfficttlt to Moure them without the exercise of muoh 
offioklpressutw. For the purchase of lands on the other band, 
money f^\gto$6oi forthcoming; although the Forest Department 
might fktriiy claim to hare a percentage of Ifae nett annuel earnings 
put at^la'to’-suable It to teas&and bay lauds as opportunity offers. 
The whole question i» one beset with thorny difficulties. On the 
, wM* h is most necessary to restrain the people from their 
present wasteful practices, and to prevent their squandering a 
propertyf#bdch belongs in some sense to the public, and in a distinct 
spsarto future generations of the owners of the land on which 
ifa»^reitf .«M4t On the other haud,the oustomary rights of the 
. have g?bvm;M strung that to attempt to put an end to them, 

. h apt ivi^bahe the Vlllagc constitution and faith to its very founda* 
ahpfttlk- question, however, require* to be considered from a 
broad potot «f ffvtffc order M distinct principles may be laid 
doiV% «Roi'W lot tod otaw'guidance of officers with regard to 
j it, -Jffam to toy tomtom qm Which opinions 'differ so widely at ( 
pemk'.m'Mvoapltoohaug# violator wording 
to too iiiito .MMM bffiw* We tottova to ta j 


the Iptoutlqh of the Fuu|hb Government to reserve large areas for 
the formation of plantations lb the west of the province as the coloni¬ 
sation of that country proceeds, And If the development of trees 
and canals in those tracts should prove successful in increasing the 
rainfall* the great-grandson* of the present geuerattottinay *#* 
areas, which are now absolutely wastes, beoo nab one of the 
principal ecuron of the timber supply of the Province ,—Qmland 
Milton* y Gazette, 


. abt' uDffmY m . 

. TO tHK JSOltoU 0* ttca u ’UOHUAV baamtTb/ 1 •' 

Sir,—I was much intorestod In rebdtog, f» : yb^T toe 16th 

instant, the account of a Hindoo student, whb had.toceutly tc« 
turned from America after acquiring j^he art of gU>SHmakf»g. 

I entirety tgreo to thinking that it» of the utmost Importance 
to promote art Industries In India. About a ycar agu, wfya re* 
viewing the progress of the Gutoh School of Art, i observed m 
follows i— . 

*? A sound, lohutiflo, and tsobnlcal edunatibq ls : crying 

want of India, and Cutoh is no exception. ; WUm wb rsvltw >to$ 
history of most of the western nations, which now occupy a pro¬ 
minent place In the scale of civilisation, wo cannot hut feel that 
ItU their exool.taeoe in science and art which has greatly ooutof- 
bated to make them what they ere, There was a time when 
India held a high place among the nations of the world, and her 
arts and manufactures were considerably admired. %beoqu«u%, 
amidet the vicissitudes which the Aryan ririUtoAtfth .passed 
through, the decline of her industrial arts was 4 necessary result 
of the decay brought on by time. 

•* A resuscitation and improvement of India's dyipg fcctiittriee, 
and the toll development of her abundant.rCrourcss^i* aooasum- 
mation which is looked forward to by every patr^io native of 
India, under the benign away of her most gvaoloue 'the ’ 

Queen-Bmpress $ and as a means to this much dbidried and, it ts bf 
the utmost importance to foster a tagto for tooitoiealibdpoaltoa*' 
Wo have, 1 think, enough of im clerks an A aooottbtabto I 
can say from my experience that a petty vacancy 4h a pubiUe.effieo 
stirs tip a great number of applicants ; but when you want a supe¬ 
rior artlzau or other profeesioual man you have to yhit for tome 
time before you find one who fully meets with year approve!; this, 
then, fea want which, while giving every possible encouragement 
to primary education, has also to be supplied by establishing 
schools of art and industries In different parts Of the country, and 
enabling promising youths to proceed: to- advanced foreign 
countries, and be trained in some useful arts and manufactures. 
This question is so intimately commoted with the regeneration of 
ludla toat it has deservedly attracted thO. attottUott Af''tfjft think* 
tog portion of the Indian public and the enllghtoncd British states¬ 
men oi the day, , ; ,, ( 

** The example set by China and Japan to anuuaUy sendlog' out 
youths to Europe and America for being trained up to tite useful 
arts and manufactures of the We*%- uo daubtAdeservea imita¬ 
tion. 11 * * . ' 

I believe the necessity for a measure like this is generally re¬ 
cognized, and l am glad the attention of certain leading. Maratha 
gentlemen has already been directed to so useful an object* 

On the occasion of bis installation last ] 
raja M&hamo Shrl Khengarji Sawal Bahadur^ 
established a scholarship of Es. 200 a mouth far a f bo 

would go to Europe or America for acquiring *a«A 
technical education as might from time io time be by 

the State. For this scholarship uo jess than 22 applications Were 
received from different parts of Jodie—(0 Bombay Presidency, 

5 fforth-Westora Provfc&e. 4 Bengal, 3 I : \Puujab'^Hi 

oireumstoucc* which deserves promtoOnf ineutiob^ as'G;sestr«» So 
show that there are people willing 

for higher culture, if means be provided fo^jmabltoglthem to 
do SO, * 1 

The question then stands thus''i > Thorn to;. 
sending Indian youths to Europe., or America tor being trsfaed. 
There, are youths willing and competent to be so sent, but pecu¬ 
niary help Is hot available.. • .. .. , . • __ 

Uaupbl tbo exertions of the mtolligtullssdcrh $ Udfm& society 
supply so 'pressing a want I St united action on the pvt of the 
people to different parts in this country la net praotfoabto/the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bombay may well set an example by putting 1 forth, exer¬ 
tions VMtkKto tu own limits. There are several rtoh topi Important 
native Chiefs who ajay UbtoAlly come fcrwajrd to establish one 
of ftolxs Mhotartolps^h \ others may totottrtbe tea iommeu toad 
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to which rioh private individuals may also open their fcprse. 
In this tfay means way perbapsbe found {or establishing hi Jeast 
a few ♦he affairs in connection With which bring 

managed hy< I committee elected by subscribers themselves., i| i 
I am so impressed with the necessity of a pseMute like 
thi»p that I have ventured to ask lor a corner of your valued * 
paper for this communication.—Yours, Ao,, 



Catch, Bbujj done ifi. 


MaRIBILU Jij&BHAI# 
Dawan of Catch, 


THE POPPY IN PERSIA. 


From time immemorial opium has been grown in Persia in the 
nelghhonrhood of Yezd, and enough was also produced there to 
'Supply the Remands of to satire market, . Nine out of ten of .the 
aged In Persia take from one to five grains of the drug daily : It is 
largely used by Aim native physicians, and a considerable export 
was kept op Meshed to Central Asia ; the crop was consider¬ 
able* Bating the cotton famine caused fay the American war, the 
attention of the Persian ryot was turned to the cultivation of the 
oOtton-faush ifaftt Persian cotton soon became hardly worth growing 
0*ve. the amajl amount required for home manufacture, and the 
villages Idttfanghout to centre and south gradually turned their 
Attention : t#, to Of to poppy* Year by year this crop has 

become ■% mptafavoniiteone ; and the result has been that grain* 
growing baa bean much neglected, with the effect of raising the 
prloe ih tome districts. In to neighbourhood of Ispahan, as 
far a« to eye to reach, nothing but field* of poppies are to be soon 
With ato^li ; pato bera 1 and tore <ff wheat or barley, which the 
cultivator p^dUMS lot hie own use or to give some rest to his land. 
Th* ^hlte'"variety of to poppy is the one that is grown. It is 
sown broadcast jto' yet y thickly, and whan it first corner up resem¬ 
bles a vary Afawndaut crop of dandelions. This redundance is soon 
reduced bF to iyot, who with a short curved knife hacks away 
sufWftntoftot* till those that are loft stand some six inches from 
each Other. This reducing process has to be gone through many 
toes and the ground kept clear of weed until the plant is six in¬ 
ches high;. The field* are also irrigated once a week until the buds 
are about to burst tod bloom. It Is this irrigation probably that 
geoouftte for to inferiority of the percentage of morphia in Per* 
slan opium. And, now that the poppies are in Hour and the petals 
are about to fall, tiie ryots, under the direction of men from the 
neighbourhood of Wfesd, who travel all over Persia to superintend 
the gathering Of the crop and its subsequent preparation, be- 
gin to ooJleofc the opium from this plant. This is done by scoring 
to seed-vessels with a email thresbladed knife, which makes 
throe goto* an inch apart and three-quarters of an Inoh 

long; The operation U performed in the afternoon. Prom these 
gashes to exudes Sn tears, which are collected at early 

fiato by *or*pln| With * piece of glass or a knife. If, unfortu* 
stately* a hen# sno^r ofton should fall a large proportion of, or 
oven all, to opium may be lost. Thjs^**^—* i '~r ' r ’*? aL * v ‘ 
pea ted a second <*nd even ^ The poppies, after the 

opium U extracted, ate w * a * fodder. The ryot often has advao- 
oes (at Mavy to*r^ v * 1 ^° l,lm upo ° hl * cr0 P» and at time# 

, Aha bitten. 

BMrntn toolddays, when opium was purchased by rule of thumb, 
and passed through several bands before it reached the 
manufacture, the fresh opium was much adulterated : and it 
was ihu adulteration that gave the Torsten opium the 
bad name It so long retained in the English market. But an 
enterprising English firm sent one of partners to Ispahan, and 
that enwfgetio gent^man suoooeaded in making the Persians under* 
stand tot honesty is the best policy. The brand ofthe firm he re- 
preedited wai a guarantee of the purity of the manufactured ar¬ 
ticle, and *• to Imports of tbs firm to this country were always 
of exactly to seme Standard as the cample tit at preceded them, 
TesaiAh QSfiuid of their brand became a regular and saleable commo¬ 
dity/ , Altyady Persian opium has driven that of Turkey out of 
to fflto taarket of Chin* S but the quantity of morphine con* 
taihed VIt is to less than that of the drug grown in India, Lately 
the average price of Persian opltlm has been 16%. a pound in Lon¬ 
don wholesale. Of .course the Armeutea middleman continues 
'to adulterate to drag ; bat be hardly finds a profit in doing &o, 
and his warn seldom leave to aoanpry. 

When to aappto of to drag begin to arrive at the “ go- 
' dow» M of to wwtoat, toy oemefe » mm* generally 


id a state of fermentation^ giving m% the characteristic small of tba 
drug, and therewith an odour resembling that tit rotten . apples. 
The opium ic generally brought io oopper pofe and earths jars— 
daually they are cooking utensils impressed btf As 

the opium arrives it Is poured inti) copper panv?ab»e nf pbfeh will 
hold a» much as five owt, Workmen are engaged 4fc- SO much a 
day, or In gangs who are paid an much per ohest. The daily wage 
varies from two to five kernel (a keran being fid.) The' liquid por¬ 
tion ofthe opium la boiled down and returned to' to P*£Jj th * 
whole Is then beaten up tiU it is of to consistence Of strawberry 
jam freshly made. And now begins tooplmh manttiaoture—the 
tmiak nwli, literally opium-rubbing, Thin .planks* * yb*d tog 
and a foot wide, are smeared with the paste, first'' togitddtoB y * 
then horizontally by means of wooden spatulas, 
covered it is placed on end in the strong sun, aud when sufficiently 
dry the opium Is scraped for rolling Into cakes. If to opium li 
very moist, or the can very weak, this process has to bs repeated. 
The opium Is now kneaded into cakes of a pound, these draoto* 
over being allowed for loss of weight In transit. Th* cakes have 
the shape and appearance of a large squared bun, They ate var¬ 
nished with some of the liquor or with a composition# afad whan 
quite dry are stamped with the maker's name. And npw each cake 
is wrapped in paper, and laid in cases mad* an strong and tight as 
possible, as the duty is levied at per ease. The caws to seWnup 
in raw hides, or dommered—i packed in tarpaulin. 

It does not appear that the moderate pee of Persian opium In 
the country Itself is deleterious. Opium-Smoking is almost un¬ 
known * (tod opium when smoked is, as a rule, smoked by a native 
doctor's prescription. The opium pill box, o tiny bo* of stiver* 
is as as common In Persia as the snuff-box was once with PA Most 
men of forty among the upper and middle close* to'tV Tto? 
take from a grain to a grain and-a-half, divided into'to ptila* 
one in the afternoon and one at night, Travellers, to» Almost 
invariably take it, ■' ■ 

In 1871 the value of the export of opium , lrbmPto* toa 
690,000 rupees. In 1881 it had increased to 8.470,000 rupees, and 
the increase hae been steady each year. Probably toe increase will 
continue, and ultimately Indian opium will find a rival, And our *S: 
venue in India will be thus much reduced. For the Chinese market# 
a certain portion of oil is used In the preparation of Persia* opium*. 
The preparation of the opium for market is a kery AnaiOU# to* 
with the merchant. He has to be constantly in and outv hud l* 
obliged to pay watchers, and pay them well, to keep pilferers from 
his goods. The labourers engaged in the UrittfaimU are searched, 
on leaving, as a matter of course ; but they generally manage to 
add considerably to their wages by what they can purloin* This 
is their “ cabbage," or modaLil—a^word much lit use la Ferula, 
where as a rule a man's pay is often t*gauh less than his wodo^b 
A man’s pay is usually known, amy n common questions? **■? 
Persians are u What is his pay/ - tvoat is his modtkel ? M 

A servant's modakcl is what isS can take from the tradespeople, 
generally too per cent - <* governor’s nb/dakel U what ho can exaht 
from the taxpayer^ over and above the taxes ; the Shah’s mofahcl 
Is what he car *oll the governorships for ; and so bn, 

JFh* ,>*#vutactuie of opium is rudo In the extreme, to opportu¬ 
nities for peculation many. It has been suggested , to rub the 
opium on a hot plafce-with a chocolate-making machine, but nooue 
has tried It. Were it not for the opium-growing to kib¥ li 
ryots would find It hard to pay their taxes, But 
nate cultivation of this valuable prop to to exclusion of cersals 
tends to render bread and horse-feed dearer i and It to todvatto 
of the poppy continues to spread as it has dcue durfeg tk« ito 
twenty years, Persia will cease to be, what 
place to live in the world, ^Planter*' Gazette y 


WHAT IS THIS DIBSA8B THAT IS OOinHe OTOS 
VS? . : 

Like a thief at night it steals In upon ut nnawares. Many 
persons have pains about the ohest and rides, to'mtttKi&eg ^ 
to back. They feel dull and sleepy; to month bati to fesfe* 
especially in the morning, A sort of sticky slime collects otwmt 
the teeth. The appetite is poor. Thes*. te a feeling Ito . 

load on the stomach; sometimes a feint afi*g9no,to^tio^jEt^e i 
pit of the stomach which food does not 'satisfy*. : .s'$ffe%as to ' 
sunken, the binds , and feet., become cold anxt'feei.'fijftto^ ? 
a while a cough sets in at tot d^* bnt after * : 
attended’ with a greenish coloured expectoratioh; ^he §MkfM 
one fools tired ail the while# and sleep does toteem to atod 
*#? twt. Altar« Ota, hftwctaM Mrrmw. Mqfrti. ' glwwVi 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 


{Fob thk Wkek bnoiko July l, 1885,] 

ral tieinarh.^Umvy rain has fallen in Malabar end Travancorc, 
%twl dlioAt rain elsewhere in the Madras Uresidency. Prospect* have 
nl%h|ly improved ia Roltaiy and Auanlaporo, and arc generally Mr, 
In Myaor*, rain has boon general, exeopfc in Turu&oor, whore more n 
wanted* Prospects in the provino** are fair. Thero ha& been boavy rain 
in Ooqrg, where prospects are good. 

Several districts iu the Bombay Presidency report good rain, but more 
is urgently Wanted for sowings in most plt<ono>. Kfnirif preparations 
continue in several district*. In the ftorare and If y ddtebad *orae teiR 
hog fallen* Rain (me also fallen throughout the Central India and 
lUjpootabu States. In the latter, kh*nf ploughing and sowing are re¬ 
ported to have commenced. 

Rain Id reported from mosd districts in Urn Punjab, and from all part* 
of the North-Western Province* and Oudh. Khnrif operations are in 
active progress in both provinces. In the Central Provinces good rain 
hiw fallen everywhere, except in Nhmr, whore more is wanted. Rowings 
for the Hmrif nj$,in general progress. 

Good rain has fallen throughout tlio L>>wnr Provinces, except in parts 
of the Patna Division, where the fall has not boon unite sufficient. Pros¬ 
pects aro now generally favourable, except in Tipporah, where eleeftrive 
fain and goods have caused much damage. .Standing crops are doing 
well, and agricultural operatinos aro progressing favourably. In 
Upper Assam more rain in wanted. Standing crops are dolug well. 
Preparation* tor the salt crop aro in progress* Tea is doing well In 
Canker, but is backward in Dibrngurh- 

In British Bnrmah ploughing and sawing have oommentjod in a few 
districts, but excessive rain has interfered with agriculture in T ivoy. 

The public health is generally fair In most provinces ; and prices are, 
on the whole, stationary. 

Madras —General prospects fair slightly' improved in Bellary and 
Anantapore. 

Uomlxty,"-tiood rain in sot oral ii striote, but more required urgently 
for sowing in most places ; preparations for \-kariJ on'ps continue in 
several districts, Scarcity of drinking-water iu two Lalukaa of Dharwar 
and oho of Belgaum, aud of fodder in four talukua of Dharwar, one of 
AhmednuggOr, one of Bolgautu, and parte of Khandesh. Cholera 
generally prevalent, am all-pox in parti of twelve, and fever mid cattle- 
disease in parts of so von districts. 

JBrayait,.-* There has boon general rain throughout the province again 
this week ; in a few places only in the Patna division the rainfall is said 
to be not. yet quite sufficient. Prospects are now generally reported i<> 
be favoured** except in Tipperah, where, considerable damage has been 
done by excessive rain and floods; early rice, jute, sugar-o u.e, and 
other standing crops we now growing well, and cultivation of late rice 
fa in full swing all round; in somo places transplanting of an an needling* 
bus. began, ^Public health in generally fair, though cholera fa eh ill pre¬ 
valent in some localities. 

N,» W, Jprom^s and Ondh>~ Good rain hw' fallen throughout the 
provinces^ doing much good. operation* in progress everywhere. 

Market* orewbll supplied and prices generally steady. Public health 
^fair* 1 ’’ _ 

Fa/pftt.—Raiufidl almost general. Health good. K/uirif ploughing* 
and lowing* In progress* Prices stationary, 

j&entrstl tfrovincts.—llsAu favourable everywhere, except in Nimar, 
where It is insufficient. Bowing* progressing. Cholera continues iu 
ChutffcffVtrh, Prices steady'. 

il'ir»wA,*—Cholers slight iu Akyab, Sandoway, Thuogwa, and 
Bhwegyjh. Bmal^ppk t%ht in Heitond*, Kyuukphyae, ami Tharraw&ddy; 
el*cwb|etepubHo health good, list tie-disease slight in Hoozada, Prcnne, 
and Titea^wO,—severe in Amherst j else*/here health of cattle good. 
KainfaH season affim 

A&ant* — Weatheir warm* Ploughing and sowing of dumhi and imrah 
crops not altogether, ilukhwd. Common riota 103 per rupee, Tea 
doing well., Fen? death* from cholera reported from fUlUfcaadir* general 
health good. , 


Mywrfl and ^orf^-TrauMplenting of paddy commenced. Pros poet* 
of season and public health good, 

Berar a ad Hydar.ibad, —KbiUf sowings progressing; fodder and 
water obtainable everywhere. Tanka have received no waiter yet, General 
health good. Prates-" wheat 14£, ooam rice 12$, white Jwfri 1% yellow 
jn ri and Ur 17 *cor« per current e(oea rtfpoe. 

Central Lidia Stales .—Health and prospowts good, 'Weather Season-' 
able, 

Rajpootana,~ Bowing oomuaenoed. Tank* ami weUa fllHdg.' BVver 
prevailing ; health otherwise good, Prioos stationary. Weather Very 
hot, with ht«h wind, 

Nepal ,—Trrinsplanting of rice oommonoed, Qholors conUnues, ’ 


Letters to the Editor . 


TESTS KOR TIMBER. 


TO THIS ICPITOR* 


Sta.'-Thc following may be of use to Twjj«» MaBOWanT with 
reforenoe to his enquiry iu your issue of the 27th Jane 
Cut the wood transversely, and apply a solution of iodine * if the 
iodine turns into a dt ep violet, it i* a tout,*-* 

(1.) That there i* starch, which I* n sign that the wood i* good, 
(2 ) That it \va<i felled iu winter. 

But if the solution be colorless, it proves that them in sap, which 
denotes that the wood was felled in summer, 

w. a g, 

Allahabad, July 4, 1885, 

COUOANGT BOltBES. 


TO TttH kPiTOtt, . 

Sin,—Will you or any of your readore kindly suggest a 
reniudy for the destruction of coooauut borer* 7 Many of the 
agriculturists of Southern India will be U^er gCjbfc obligation to 
Baboo Hem Ghuuder Dutt if he eih give the vernacular names 
for “ cowh # 

AN ENQUJUKU, 

Sonia It uni K.tuU. Mysore ProvtuiM.^yana jj - 


* Nvvj'n, -p.»r uu ms-nv'ir te tins query, 
pontloni tu thu Eidi ,i AjnmUmii if ot the 16th M*y is 1 
E'J., jf. .J, 


TO THE XJJ1TOB. 

Sr« f — In r<'p } y t« yo«r i!OrrA*pajnio»fc An BtvQkiuttM, l would 
suggest i bo following unthod* for the destruction of CooOanut 
borers 

1. If tbti fruits ar« attacked white on the tree, take pq al parts 
of fresh lime or cbnnam and salt, well Uilted togotber, ahd aprlnUlo 
on the ground round tho root* of the trees, taking bare to 
loosen the spil for a couple of inches previous tq appying 

the mix’me. Having done this, water regularly for th en d^ys 
and then tnauure the tree by throwing round its route 2 or 3 bankste 
full of coabttsbee. 

, 2 If U* i borers injure seedlings, then tako eom« fresh lime ai.d 
tbix It With water ; tueit sprinkle the ifnib fa it* q rick state ujmii 
the iand< (hit is ovairnn with tbit pnet, at Hie iAt« of 10 gal loirs 
per blggab, T'W iiuih rimo d he sprinkled to^ar<f^ the wind, as, 
falling up-ui tin n> in n heated sUiU* wUl ihstaat y^ditve out 
■barer*,a-u««, «eevi»^ veimtetmUst r As, •.\;p:. N5 -,, 
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If tin* borer* injur* or damage coooanut* kept in stack* 
in tifeu ptifc a Urge quantity of wild*vies or hedge plants 

upon the 'stacks. The offensive eioeU of this plant Is a certain 
remedy for borers, It may be added that if a handful of rice 
by any chance gets mixed with the ooooaauts kept in stacks, they 
will all foe damaged. 

H«M CHUNDIU DUTTA, 

Hughes Nath Cfoatfeerjee's-streetj. 

Malak*r> Gutta&e* duly 4, 1830, 

MiTKS, &c., IN ttlCB. 

I. 
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To thk Editor* 

Stn,—1 am thankful to your able eorreapetident, Baboo Horn 
Chuii'dra Butts* for the recipe he recommended for the dtjatraotion 
of rank gpuf*#. weeds, &<?, Ac., and fertilizing soil so t>»at it 
may become sharp, poious sod friable. It is needless to say 
that Ms method proved saochaaful, and 1 believe that if anyone, 
like myself, tried Baboo Ham Chuodra’s method, he would concur 
with me. 

Having heed bent*fitted thus by you, I take the liberty of asking 
yon another important question, and hope that either yon, or any 
of your numerous correspondents, will kindly enllghteu me on the 
subject. LMiy I stacked a qnantUy of rice in my small barn, 
and took every precaution to secure ft frym the attacks of mites, 
mice, but to my misfortune, within four months most 
part of my rlce was destroyed by these pests, What should I do 
to guard against these pests ? 

ANOTHER FLORIST, 

Calcutta, duty 6,IWA 


a 

TO THU EDITOR, 

Sib,—I would recommend Another Florist to adopt the 
following simple method to keep his rice barn free from the ravages 
Of the pests be complains of, and would be glad to know the 
result through the medium of your valuable paper Mix the 
rice, either oAtuh or seedfoo, with a small quantity of dry thmam 
before storing it In the barn, aud round the base of the stack 
sprinkle flue, white, dry* sand (proportionately according io the 
quantity of rice) before the thatch is put on. This will, I think, 
secure rice from the depredations of rets, mites, weevil*, &o., for 
mere than $ yean* without the least alteration, either by humidity 
Or fermentation; 

HEM GHUNDRA DITTTA. 

Calcutta, July 7, 1835. 


Editorial Notes. 

# 


Wk invite attention to a paper Win-tog the title of The OpUm 
Trajjk, which will be fop^nisewhere. It U an important 
<itiltifc with ‘ 

IN tbejrsfc kwn mouth# of the current financial year, the 
Assay;vuiu« of coin* and bvillinn received m the Indian Mm to, 
has been ll», ^30yff5,578, and of those coined and examined 
Ka, 2,18,08^37^ Of this latter sum, the Calcutta Mint coined 
BA'74MM67, Bombay Mint, u«. 1,42,65,580. 

'■ * ' * *** ' 

Thk little Deeghur Railway shews rapid progress. The traffic 
of the Vast half-year tioiuparM with that of the corresponding 
six months to 1884, m follow# 

' * ■’ 1 : ■ ’ 1881. 1885. 

, 'Pswengars ... 77*339 U-4,893 

The tridfio by the line is trifling in amount, ;w it 

ia essentiaUy u pHsaeriger line. The total rsceifff'* of the last 
six months were its. 13,9ft 2, against Re. 10,807 for the same 
juried last year. , ; ^ngi>tulate the shareholders, and 
Mwere, Burn and Oth, iW managers, on these results, 

' < ,.'Vv ■' 

W k prjtot elsewhere an totomtiug paper on .-.the destruction 
of locweto Httle Island of Cyprus. Xh.? ravages, of this 
f»estk India m too wtU^Wwn tooted Wm 


Gordon Outaming’s paper shows $hat earn .be <iptte by vigorous 
au44etcmioed measures, carried out thoroughly mod systema¬ 
tically, and that it is even possible ^fh‘a plague 

ns the locust. \V> commend this paper to the. ^earnest eonsi- 
deration of oar Indian local and district offici^\ yWe would, 
nl the same time, suggest to the Government of India Bto advi¬ 
sability of circulating this paper far and wide, with a view to 
the adoption of some such measures in India, 

■ ' ' ■*** 

Most people will admit that it is rai^ ; diffiodt to keep 
agricultural implements with polished surfaces free from ru»4 
particularly during the rainy season, Aa^ American contem¬ 
porary says that the following preparation applied toiheburbtoe 
will prevent any meting on ploughs, or any other metal sur- 
faces which it is desirable to keep clean, polished* and, free, from 
rust : Melt one ounce of resin in a gill of linseed oil, *tt*L while 
hot, mix with two quarts-of keroaine oil Thisban be ke|«t ou 
hand, and applied in a moment with a brush or rag to the metal 
surface of any tool that is not going to be used fora few days, 
thus preventing any* rust, and saving much Vexation vwheu tftfi 
time comes to use it again. 

V ;■ \ 

An effort is being made to prove that the assembly of the 
ryots at Jhingergacha, had no real significance, aud no im» 

J mrlance. We suspect that this effort springs from some jea¬ 

lousy of the jfmrifa Bazaar Patrika^ which is supposed to have 
promoted the meeting, on the part of the #Kn/fvato\whick 
claims to be the true organ of the ryotb. If this iseo, it is 
certainly very foolish. The Sanjivani reporters being hostile, 
affirm that there were but 6,000 ryots at the meeting, andthat 
these were drawn there by the fact that the Patfla Kanie 
1 bard' was to be present, aud that the ryots had no work v 
to do on account of the Amba baohe ceremony, whatever 
that may be. The statement that this meeting was instigated 
by the zemindars, we believe to be absolutely untrue. 

V* 

Tub fall m the present price of silk is reported to be lower 
than at any time aiuce the French Revolution of 1848, This, 
in a great measure, is due to the enormous imports from 
China during the present year ; aud, as a natural result, the 
English silk market is glutted. Some idea of this may be 
gathered from the fact, that during the last eleven months t>f 
1884, the imports of China Silk had reached bides, com¬ 

pared with 12,780 bales iu the corresp mdiug period of IB83. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. The Chinese dealers and 
merchants were, very naturally, iu great fear of dWtgO being 
done to them and their goods by the French on the one side, 
and of internal exaction*pu the other ; while the plunder to 
follow by third parties in a time of panic, urged them to prefer 
to sell off their stocks at tow prices T|ie present .stocks of 
China silk in the London markets amount to 28,000 bales, 
valued at nearly two millions Sterling. , \ 

* * # * * ( -: ; v - ;V 

# ■' ’ ';W 

A aoKRflMPCBtDBHT of the Statmnmi referring to the ’article 
on the Ma»go, which recently appeared in these 'page#; *fcy»■ 

41 All loval's of this most deheious fruit would; do well to follow 
"the advice of the learned writer [Dr. K. BdiMyiikjU , ^ n ^ <NV * 
if properly aud scientifically cultivated, will po doubt become 
a source of income to the country. But there is one very great 
drawback to the regular and successful cu 1 tiyation pf them in_ 
the districts of Backerguuge, Furreedpore* des^t.O* 
eastern portions of tire district of the 24-FergunnaUt^wid 
of insect allied to the common beetle is found in bur mangoes, 
ami makes them totally unfit for the table. It is believed that 
the larva) of these insects are deposited by the ftcAfcw to the 
unripe fruits. They are thus furnished with a shelter, eon food 
toy their support, and when fully developed cut their )**y out 
of the fruit, Eveu the best imported mangoes are liable 
to their ravages. Can the learned writer of the article above 
referred to, nr auy oue of your numerous readers# suggest a 
remedy tor thisisvil l” ; 

’ *#* . ■ ; ■ ■ 

Oku of the reaohed by Dr. li««aby,dtoofttor of the 

Dhk fcbt rAraUffi two 
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' with: cojrpj".' the; Ktnuto, U ■ that ’ deep' c«W- 

vatfoo ofttti» before plaiitliig; rather thAftdMftor» and that 

the alter culture eiionld he more imiimore shallow suy the corn 
increase* in fcto'hiial the root* more completely fill the todl. 
Thi* fatly accords with our, yxperirnoe and teaching. Wo 
hav^fouadttaep culture lateinthe Reason (tried as an experi¬ 
ment) to smm the corn to so- drpopthafc it did not recover 
visibly from IU eflEtote for a wtok. 'hie harrow U the imple¬ 
ment for Hito in the corn Iteid, from planting till six inches 
high, can then be rim deep, if desired, once or 

.twice*. vBttfc All jhfeteqaent cultivation should only stir the »ur- 
fftceWitWhfcmUtilating the roote. This'is especially true in 
a dry. season* ;. ^ v ' 

* * 

■ # 

Wjj learn that Hr. Ozanne, Director of Agr (culture, Bombay, 
lately reported to the Bombay (townwent, that ".arrowroot 
from Bermuda seed has been growu and manufactured in the 
Rnttoagtery District, by Mr, Narayan I* unchainlm dogate, 
a resident ^ Dapoli. He ban brought we sample** of the pre¬ 
pared ftrxuWroot. He has shown me a - certificate from Mr, 
X), B. Kemp, to the effect that the * sample i* the spoctea known 
aa Bermuda"arrowroot, 1 and another from Dr. Anna Moreshwar 
Kuo to, Demonstrator of Anatomy, Grant Medical College, to 
the fame C&ect, but with the addition—‘I am glad to find that 
it is equal iu all respects to the Vst species of arrowroot avail¬ 
able/ Mr* Gogato has been five years experimenting with tfie 
production, and has now obtained a crop of 350 lbs, of prepared 
arrowroot, and has put down enough land this year to produce 
3,000 lb«. The beat arrowroot aelh m the shops from Lie. 1-4 to 
, Re, 1-dfi per lb. Mr, Uogate ia willing to sell the 200 lbs, he 
hae Iiow in Hfcock at 12 anuflM per lb. He will undertake to 
supply next year 3,000 lbs. at the, rato of b anna*, He hiw 
reasonable hope of red (icing the price if he can succeed in 
procuring better appliances foe its manufacture.’ 1 The Govern¬ 
ment aent a sample of the arrowiuot* to the Chemical Examiner* 
for analysis. Lyon reports :—^ 1 have examined the arrow- 
root, and hud the name to be of the description kuown as 
M&caula, ot West Indian arrowroot, and to be free from 
adulteration, and of good quality,' 1 

V 

Tub Lahore paper makes the following very appropriate re* 
marks on the subject of ludian Cottons“Indian cottons, which 
are, much more than American, liable to variation, rottenness of 
staple, and 1 Audi urge 1 —which means waste—-are viewed with 
particular suspicion on ‘The Flags’«nt Liverpool, and for this, 
those engaged in the trade are chiefly to blame. How can this 
suspicion be removed and confidence restored ? To this, we 
would answer somewhat aw follows: Avoid small consign¬ 
ments, and. let cottons be judiciously mixed ; th^ keepiug of the 
muUMnt mixture always at a standard being the one end kept 
in view. If Indian shippers would combine and. instead of 
sending Ww* small lots of cotton which,are never liked by tko 
English, spinner, however small he may be, let them be mixed 
dowpduto larger consignments of, say 1,000 bales, let them be 
well, wt nut over, ginned j let thorn he freer from dirt and re- 
, gala** to quality; and let the greatest earn be taken that the 
second shipment shall correspond, as nearly as possible, in quality 
to the first ; the third to the second, and ho ol} t 
‘ aud : !^.'A^/^® tt1f tooed that in a short time the cotton shipped 
ttoito*! whatever it, may bo, wilt always fetch ite full 

value in.the homo markets-*^because ftpitmerv will have confi¬ 
dence in buying it. A word, iu conclusion, to Indian spinners. 
Realize the fact that Indian cottons are unsuited for the finer 
classes Of goods, and if you wish for comfortable profits, spin 
( Low Numbers ' . Ami manufacture ‘Coarse Cloths/ Attend 
More to packing and mixing, and bf} very careful that the men 
who have cliarge of the mixings know cotton thoroughly/’ 

5'“ ‘ ’ “<v i 

'*!>.: v-> ,.r''■ , 

? Ift Che.. of the Madras Presidency there were. 

73,337 births in November, and 69,858 iu Decomber, 1684. The 
deaths registered during . the same period numbered $$,977 
ami 88,313, respectively. .More thou ode* half the deaths 
occurred from • ctotera, In the muMiCipfiUtiee -tiiti# "tVerr 
4,847 and 4,693" Mrths during the months of November and 
December, respectively, au|l 4,749 and 8,491 deaths Df t$* 


sexes born, there were, during the twopwnths tor both town 
and country, 72,-181 boys mid 09,0 W girls, lhe*f firmer exceeding 
the latter by 1*5 per cent, or 100 girls for every 103 5 boys,’ 
The mortality was also greater among the males, being 75,000 
maH to 71,290 fernsl- s, or hi the propot Hon of 105'3 of Hie 
former to 103-of the latter. Tiro ratio of tot- 1 births to papula 
lion was, including districts and iVinteipsiiti&V A1'5 per mi Ho, 
pet annum, in November, artd 29*51 in DeciMiibev. Tue death* 
rates were 25*8 and 37 1, renp^etively. The Wirtolity, ii« com¬ 
pared with the ration for Bengal; NT.-W. iVoviuc^, and the 
Punjab, for the same {Mntfwl*, is as follows ^ 

■DsatthCAto per nj ;,t o 
per arnum. 


Be *d ... 

Noi b-W r . t iVov a rt 
Punjab 

«... 


NoTfcmbev, 0* wber. 
., «. 27*4 24*2 

48*t 32‘2 

... 80$ 39$ 

m4 / aw 

Tn (hie r ipest the Mvlr-n and ftangM Vr^siderKiiCfl compare 
must favourably wbh the N.-W. Provioc^s u*td tint Punjab, 
whore one would exp.-ct th^ mortality to be very low. 

* v ■■■ 

As curtailment of public expenditure ’* tlio order of the day, 
the Madras Government, iu couipp&uo* with the wishes of 
the Supreme Government, have ordered reductlnus to the extent 
of Ito. 24,81,393. The following are the detail* of the reduc¬ 
tion* : -"Laud revenue reorganization establishments held over, 
■H lakhs ; Saidajxt farm closed, Rs 7,670 j R^votme Settlement 
Department reduetton, It» 16.054 , Survey Department induc¬ 
tion, JK 75,000 ; Salt, 3| bldn; Pomt, X kkhq M^rlu** 

Department proposed purchase of steamer abandoned, Its. 

1.15,000 ; Scientific and Minor Dapartnv'nte, 'Pnblic Rxhibi- 
Uona and Fairs, Rs, 16,000 ; Cinchona PlauUMotm, R*», 10,000;; 
Protective Works, Irrigation, Godttveri and Kikt-tto Deltas and 
Sangani Anicat, 4 lakhs ; South India Rdlway, It*. 48,490 ; 
Muon- Irrigation Repaiis, 2 lakhs ; Military Works, 
IU 2,77,000 ; Postal and Telegraph, Its 11 ,203 ; Provincial Public 
Vfcrke, Its. 2,91,053 ;B >a.t*il of R *venue, IU 37,000 ; Vizaga- 
patam Agency, Rs. 19,830 ; Churohas-aud dsmeteriws, Rs, 7,000 ; 
Army, IU 30,500— total, R*, 24.61,393. ■ 

' v v 

Ou ft Lahore contemporary, writing . of the 

Indian Coal supply, says Bvno moans the least important 
chapter in Colonel Stanton’s Iwt report, le that relating to 
minond resonreen, more especially is it impotent to fcbte Pro¬ 
vince, where the fuel quentiort is every year Utendly becoming 
a more looming ono. Wood is everywhere growing scarcer 
and scarcer, and as our railways extend, tluv^gn’ovision of a nue 
practical Hutotitute is more imperative* Anything fit the shape 
even of the must inferior cofit«irotild be invaluable, and. ,we are 
glwd to notice that tin* fuitharcoal explura.tbm?* in the Balt 
Range near Pind Padun K mence d last ye»»r, have 
yielded more fa.voura.blc results th :\ *^htec 1 1 
out-crops gave total length of exposed coal aea^ 
of two miles, Hie average thickness of which wax reported as l5 
indies The total area of limcst*um which overlies thn coal, is 
125 Hijuare mileft, and tf under only a small portion of this 
there is coal of useable quality, and Unit can W got - at reason- 
able expense, the results would nodoubt l>e of tli# gsimte«t 
value. Two pLitsw have been selected fn* torther dHd opera- 
tiona --Ohittidand and ILmlot. An experimented, drift at tho 
former is said to have yielded coal. 30 (hick, which 

promises to conliuue ; at the latter also, h oogl ’ ^ain of 30 
inches li.u Wu found in one drift, and expert menial borings to 
examine the extent of the field ore in prograns. We must 
confess to being somewhat sceptical as to the remits, 

%* ■: . ’ 

A CORft^svoKnRNr, writing to the &&rdw t?j'V Mtiteh T y, ci U s 
the following curious instance of \tm growingTihroo^h a tomb* 
»to»o u With a friend of mine, t'VLsMLfeeiiLucien, 
iw Hertfordshire, about eighteen miles from London, to see, as 
wiw saM, 6 d^o g^Aitot curiosity ever Un*d : tell df^Roated hi 
SLtideijt churohyAi’d*. There we saw seven And three aye*- 
inori txt«i growing through ft tombstoUe out of A, gfkve, Tim 
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atnn** won about tigvlv.* foil long, inehtM thick, and oighfc 
,fot*t witio, The growth of the trues had split tho stum? in' nil 
iiim-1 ions. Some of the tre<M nfc that time were seihm inches 
IlH-rtiigli, ftu.fl about fifteen feet hitfb, The grave lot was en* 
nlnaed with an iron fence twelve fe<sl high, and the branches 
of thtt trees and some parts of^tho trunk had grown into the 
feiKvin nil intagfnnbht aliapee ami form*. Of course* there 
ia a * true HtorV 1 <XMuk*cft?l with the circumstance, as the 
of Hertfordshire will strongly affirm* The person 
buried.m thin gra^o was a lady of title, f/uly Anne Gma&toae, 
( vho wm buried there somewhere about, a hundred years -ago. 
She was an unbeliever in h Supreme Being—in fact, an infidel 
—arid thaw wHo'tfonibt it ean buy a book, sold by pod Urn for 
eix-pence, strongly oonflrming the horrible story in detail. This 
lady Awwft'lwlLHl previous to her dofttii, that if then* be a God 
or devil, n heaven or hell, she hoped ash and ftyetmoro trees 
might groyr ttmwgh her body* No one planted these trees there, 
and the people wligimiidy believe that, to prove to the living the 
horrible heresy of the dead, the trees came from Uet* body, and 
the more tcuitfcract attention, have grown up through and 
broken the stone.’ 1 

'< •* # 

s 

A coimEsroN.'DRWT Writes to os privately : “ Agricultural 
Europe ie being ruined, and Industrial Europe with it in a 
measure, through the operation of the mono*met dlic fallacy. 
And England suffer* first and most. One noticeable result of 
the struggle for gold b* that England cannot retain hers when 
other market* want it, and it require* a high Bank of England 
rate, higher than hi warranted by trinity to turn the » trot in. 
This was very clearly cfomomstrated last November, when New 
York, where money was begging 1 employ mental if percent, still 
could take gold, though the Bank of England rate had been 
advanced to 5 to check exportation. Trade of course had to 
suffer, and should the gold craze continue, the bunk rate will 
require' to be permanently raised to a protective level, without 
regard to the demands of England’s own trade.” 

Thi$ forecast we believe to he .absolutely truy and it is as un- 
foitunale as it is roimu’kabh*, that the chief commercial nation 
of the world should be behind so many others, in its discern* 
meat of the state of tilings. The world is to-day exactly in the 
same position in which it was throughout the first half of the 
present century. Jts oortmtiroe and industry are held in bonds, 
by the want of a Sufficient medium of exchange Prices are 
everywhere slowly receding as they did then, without men 
knowing why, and ft was not until long after the discovery of 
the gold fields, that the cause was clearly discerned. The same 
evil of an unduly restricted medium of exchange has overtaken 
us since the year 18721-73, when the demonetization of silver by 
Germany, and the &lb>n^f the Latin States, began greatly to 
intensify the crib , , 

* # * * 

The following h the official f % t i^fekry of the reports of the 
the ltcveiitie aiidJbiB sw^ Department, ou the state of the 
*W"ilIiW the crops throughout India, for the 

^dTSel?''lending 1st July ;—Heavy rain has fallen in Malabar 
ami Travaacort), and slight rain elsewhere in the Madras 
Presidency. Prospects liavc slightly improved in Bellary 
and Anuatftpow, and are generally fair. In Mysore rain 
las been general, Except in Tutukur, where more is wanted. 
Prospects in the province are fair. Th$ra has been heavy rain 
in tioorg, where proapecle are good. Several district!* in the 
Bombay Presidency report good rain, but more ia urgently 
wanted for sewings in most places* Khurif preparations 
continue in several districts In the Berm a and Hyderabad 
rain has fallen. Enin has also fallen throughout the 
Central India Baj poo tana States. In the Utter kkirif plough- 
iug and sowing are reported to have commenced. Bain 
is reported from moat districts in the Punjab, and 
from all parte of the Norths Western Provinces and 
Oudh. Kharif operatioue ere in active progress in both 
Provinces.* In tho Central Provinces good rain has fallen 
everywhere, except in Niwar, where more is wanted. Sow* 
lags for the khfa'if are iu general pro gxm. Good rain has 
ftdje-i throughout the Lower Provinces, except in parts of the 
Pittna DivMWHffhm the fall has Pot been quite sufficient* 


Frpapccte are now generally favourable, exooptln Tlpperah, 
where excewlvft rain and goods have caused much damage 
Standing crops are doing well, and agricultural, uperatlous are 
progressing favourably. In Upper; Assam moreen d* wanted* 
Standing crops are doing well Preparations for the k^ crop 
are in progress. Tea is doing well bi Gachar, but is backward 
in Dlbroogurh. In British Burmah ploughing and lowing have 
commenced in a few districts, but excessive rain Aft* later* 
feml with agriculture in Tavoy. The publ^ heoltSr Is gen¬ 
erally fair In most Provinces; and prices are, ou the whole, 
at&tionpiy. ■ : ^ 

* • 1 ' U. " ■ ; " ' 

In accordance with the orders of tlit Punjab Government, it has 
been arranged that the usual annual returns relating to;; manufac¬ 
tures, which form a |w>rtlon of the annual report on the Infernal 
trade of tfie province, should be discontinued, and that Instead, a 
separate report should each year be pi spared of some particular' 
manufacture* The result has been au admirable monograph on the 
cotton Industry of the province, whiohdias just been Issued by the 
local Secretariat, Tho area of laud on which cotton was cultivated 
in the Punjab tor the l&nt four years, was show**, in the BeVe^ptf 
Administration reports as follows 

Acres. 

187P-90 ... ... * ... ... 777,041 

1880- 81 ... .. ... .... 785,884 

1881*82 * ... ... ... ... 800,087 

■ 1882-88 ... ... ... ... 8^0,081 

Referring to the cotton reports of the same year*, there Mem to 
be some disorejUncies iu tho figures shown. This Is accounted for 
by the exclusion iu some cases, and inclusion in others, of land* 
which were sown with cotton, but of which the crop failed to come 
to maturity. After making alt allowances however, it may be 
presumed that the average extent of laud under cotton In the 
Punjab Is somewhat over 300,000 acres, and that there Is a 
tendency to increase. The outturn per acre of cleaned cotton wee 
shown in the last three reports as 96tbs, and 103th*. The total 
yield of the province ia as follows ,/■* 

Cwfcj'f' 

1879-80 ... ... ... ... 044,483 

388C-81 ... ... 053,917 

1881- 82 ... ... ... ... 780,583 

1882- 83 ... ... ... 804,917 

giving an average of 722,724 owts., or 1,011,815 maunds annually. 
The excess of exports of raw cotton from the province over Imports 
into it from other provinces, was shown to amount on the average 
to about 110,000 cwta. a year or 154,000 maunds. The cotton 
exported js sent to Calcutta, Bombay, and Kurrachee Iu nearly equal 
quantities, and on the averagy about 0,000 maunds are exported to 
foreign countries beyond the northern and western frontiers. The 
average exports from the province by rail aud river, from 13$0-81 
to 1883*84, were 137*384 maunds, and the average imports from 
other provinces were 22,826 maunds. It thus appears that 857*000 
maunds of raw cotton, or 84 per cent of the whole yield of, the 
province* is locally consumed. 

*** 

Immiuration from India to the several colonies* although It has s 
Increased of late years, Itas not tak»ii a popular hold of the^people. 
Almost in every case, the demand has very largely exoeeded/tb* 
supply. This fact is borne out by the Indian Immigration', Baport 
for 1833, relating to the Island of Fiji. Iu It we find that tbs 
denqgnd aud supply for adults during the two year«* 1882 and 

1883, wore as follows. „ ,, ■ , 

Applied for Supplied. 

1882 ... «. ... i,2oo n}: 

im ... ... 1*678 .888 

During the season of 1883, two ships, carrying 1*017 hi tf 1 
denominations, sailed from Calcutta, and of thi* number 882 ; 
landed at Fiji, There were 4 births and 29 deaths at sea* The 
mortality at sea during the past three seasons* from 1881 tC 1883, 
ranged between 1715, 2019, and 17 75 per coni The,proper- ; 
tiou of females to males of alleges was 41 *34aud 40 81 in the two 
vessels, respectively. This is very nearly in accordant wftfc 
authorised btandord of 40 females to every 100 males. The cate\?l 
mortality on plantations, amongst indentured immigrants, doting 
1683, was 3*16 per 100, which is very nmoh in excess of #at imr 
the preceding year, via-, l '93, The reason given ht thlsia thati tbe 
immigrants by the /Vmw were less hardy or heafthy;, 
despatched fu other vessels., This, can, however^ be 

taken a* a valid rehbhnW Tbe fact ia, that cholera ' -hhcke dhf‘ On¬ 
board the ship, resulting in 14 deaths. There was a \ total of “2*349 
Indian immigrants resident on the plmtatioua daring 1883, Of 
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tos^abiwi died* It fa *teM tot to mortality amongst the* 
eocffie*,;j^vfys'' 0« JargeAltevlil ftati fringiogto ootteaaof rlvcre. 
■Waa feigr^t than amount tho#e eltoted to aetollurUt tract®. 
TtiltiAJt eurtoa# teofc, add it Would, be fotetotilng Tri know live 
to#* m&ciib alto etatedthat a vary general' desire ha® been 
evinced by iron? free cooties. to take nphtod itod entitle to to 
no facilities have to yet been offered to tbm tor 
lW •«H)httotfteat of Urid; Weeauoot. understand why these 
faollitfa# have boon withheld. It* is obviously of advantage to 
mmmttkg® such a d*to. «ui to oo«t to an employer of introducing 
aafetoigrant *a»tge» totwtoS £ 15 and £21 • A peculiar feature of 
topre*ftttt*6port fa, thatapplltoipaaToc Indianimmigranta were 
tothotoJw&to'ly: confined to recent setfclm in the colony ; the earlier 
OOWtjitoe oliogiug with exbraordtory tenacity to labourer* from 
; PblynCtfU, -There 1® no apparent reasou f ir this,, a« a Polynesian 
U&mfgrant coat* more to import, nod fa more liable to sickness, 
than the Indian; while the oost of hi* return passage falls on the 
employer instead of on the public revenues, and his natural food, 
On which only be will thrive,has to be imported, and cannot be 
.fcept fox Any length of time. Besides this, hr# indenture is only for 
thrto years, and he rarely engages on the same plantation after 
cxpfr&tlon of his agreement;. In fact, all the advantages arc on 
tbs ifdO of the Indian immigrant. The rainfall in Fiji is very 
heavy, tu one place It mined ‘2*Jl day® in the year, in another 170 
days* fttyd a third 185 days, giving a total raiu-fall in each, roe 
1 peotlvely, of I23H, 154*91, and 70 44 inches. This to a certain 
extent, Accounts for toe low average, number of days worked by 
OOOlfct* Money to the amount of £1,242 was placed In deposit by 
£3 Immigrants in the banks at various periods. One hundred 
Stoteft Were despatched to India free of charge. Altogether, the 
report bears testimony to the general well-being of the indentured 
Indian immigrants throughout the colony. This question 
of immigration Is one of considerable importance, and too much 
Attention cannot bo devoted to the comforts and interest# of those 
WlUfefofcvo their native laud to labour la our colonies. 


Mil, RlflBBirntof, the officiating ti^pecter-Geueval of Forets, 
\mMoplaiuAf mid wo think with truth, that several of the local 
Governments were, for some reason or other, 4 not ablu to ueenre 
candidates for their forest service, of a sufficiently advanced 
education, to enable Umui to follow the fort^L rangers couue, 
Thttttotthwdiliiculty,however,a mmicuhvr class was establish¬ 
ed during; the year in which a coiuewlfnt more elementary 
education can be n&juired by stmUntis who have not a know- 
lodge of jS»i#?iwh, ‘lhoomnwo of the Forest Hanger* 4 class 
extends now over 18 months, and is arranged somewhat as 
follows : Theoretical instruction w given from the 1st Jaly to the | 
31*t October, in vegetable physiology (iudadiug the structure of j 
wood), elements of physics and chemistry, nuthematicA, survey- 
tag, road-making, and building This is followed up by a two- 
months’ practical course iu surveying, which is found sufficient 
to pass the stadente for the lower standard. From January to 
3ape tine stadente are taught. sylviculture in all its branches, in 
theory and practice, ami in this respect the greatest: progress 
IMW been made during the year by means of the (already 
itteutiotied) appointment of a special teach m 1 . Formerly, when 
JttO facial instructor wa* available, the stiicleuts were distribute 
adausonget selected Fo* M b'visions for a course of training In 
jjWUdicatsylvicultuiv ; on, , was found, as might have been 
•xpeetebthat tine officera i. i ,-iiarge oF divisions had but rarely 
■ife'toteure for Apecud instruction of students, and not often the 
The proiRut anangeraenfc, however, obviates this. 
i la ifidy of the sechttd year, a purely theoretical course of 
iitttrnctioii begins, extending up to 31#t. December, and 
includes forest working plan® and utilization, systematic forest 
liOtiihy, elements of mineralogy, and geology, forest law, 
«iemeuetiology, and mathematics. This arrangement is 
Ihu bilicijme of frequent discussions and consnltations, and is 
: ttuithoroughly practical And to work well. The Verna* 

4 _«ttlAy;cta'extohdk over twelvo mouths only. The instruction 
, ^ a* that imparted by the Fwglish cIaaa, though 

of A itnorofelettientfta'y nature, befog \mwl more on a rule of 
thumb, Wberea# the Baugmu* class embraces the theory of each 

; / ■ . ,# # ' - ■ • . ■ ■ ■ # *.‘» 4 'V :' ' 

'"' ;V ■' '' ■ 1 - -- '<}..{'< 'i'V' -' " 

'Tan pi los.chers ^impLiyed during the year was composed 

wholly of Ablfli\Far®sit officer®, nine in number, each one taking 


up a (separate subject Three Oazetied of£i«ers attended the 
school for tho theoretical part of the course, from 1st July to 
3lst October. The second yearW cta^s was attended by: uinetooft 
students. Of theae, one reaiguejl, on*=s was granted a Furesler'a 
cerUlicatu only,, three ,w?rc, put back a year, and fourteen 
obtained a Hunger's oerUtloato, which was gmbtod with honors* 
to two r>f them, The tirst year’s Hftiija;oiV clafls vtra« attended by 
only eleven Government indents (mie uf whom Ima sinco 
resigned), <>nr» probaUouor, utnl fevou stiidtenUsent-.fimn Nfttivo 
States. 'L'hc Foresters' class w^s attended by live stndento, all 
of whom belong to the Morto-Westewi' Troviunes. H is salie* 
factoiy to note that the number of Aiadento'fVAut , from 'M.udrafi* 
and Horn Native State* ha® inea'ea^id.^ vrt’ucht' Mr. tiibbontrep 
concludes his report with the following AtgiklfkAut remark :-*• 
<l Conservators of all proving) who have ^ vena souiewhat^feoro 
extfitislve trial to the educathm tutorded Wfc the Forget School, 
have expressed it ah Utotr i%antod -opbiloii that the paasetl 
Mtudants of the school arc, aft a mb'; uurlunUy superior to their 
untrainM‘‘ompeHd j iukI it is, tVrefon*, nil too vooro to be 
regretted that the Cent rot ProvJuceev Bengal : and Assam hate 
not sent strident® to JMhra, and that mote of tho ‘othw provinces 
do not make a more extensive uac of too •«e|»ft > |9£ieipnenit. M Tho 
expenses! of the school juMKiotml during th« year to Hts. 2^,931. 
Tiie Governmeni of India, p» isuumdng up Uto, ' feport, recorded 
the following order :— u Xt has toupi us the policy of 

the Government in forest organization; Imt t the 'forp^t range 
shall ultimately form the woj kingof Foy^a-dmiuiatmtion ; 
ami it U neceMtary, therefore, order to jkceyi with the 

gradual expansion of the department, to provide itu efheient 
stall' for those subordinate thrtii*. has toown that 

rangers who have prvasd ihrougl* a protesttmal course of 
training at the school have, ou ivtuiii to their province, been 
found to possess a bettor knowledge of their duties than 
untrained men. 15: ie io alter of regvub, therefore, that moiuo 
province* have not as yet audicicntty availeti themselves of the' 
advantages to be derived from the Bpliobl.'‘‘The Governor* 
GeueraMn Gouucil tniste Hint local Goverututuxto WtU ouce 
mo«o iuntmet Ctinservatort of Forest* to rise their uluviftb 
emteavoura to select au<l ^eeuro suitable candhiatee for tmiuiun 
at the rcIiooT. Divibimial ttorest oilicei* and Deputy Commix- 
sinners, who have hot tor opportitnitWof knowing: Uie cap abili¬ 
ties f>f the members of. tho local aUbordhmte atidV, might also, 
with advantage, be asked to assist; OonKOrv^tot^ in this respect/' 

PLOUGHS AND PLOUGHINQ,, BOUMAII. 


[Wy Mt . F. W, Othttiitof Awitfaiit Direrw of AgwOttllmv, 
British Umii&h.] , 

So far as the waiter of lb fa hole baa been Able to judge, 
after an oxpeneuce of eight years’ intimate coniieetidu with tiie 
cultivation of the ftoil in Bengal, ,North-We«Lcm Ftaivincos, 
and Brufair Burmah, tlm failure to introduce successfully im¬ 
proved iwofuhigiiotdtuviil irnpl^mujto, from Europe and America, 
into India, has been largely due to two c&uSC#, namely—* 

(i) That the rrquiraraoats of, the country were not known ; 

(ii) That the art of working the huptoutenb Introduced was act 

understood by the party to ^hom it wa# >*ent to imtruet the 
cultivator in ito u«e. ■% 

Often In# it been the ease that the instructor ho* tweu nimble 
to use the new inijjJi^cnt, ns well ax the cultivator used his 
crude home-nndo a rt of which crude imple- 

uieut the instructor lai.ignorant of. 
Often have \ neon iu official roporSi __ 

ciafa, that the cultivators said this or that about the now impte?* 
moot, giving some imaginary defect that the district official 
could not explain away ; or it might bo, that Urn implement 
was nut being properly worked ; or, yet Agahb the implement 
might have been tried for souto work, for Which it was never 
intended and entirely nusuitod, ad oft which the iusdtdtcfcor was 
ignorant oL This cannot be complained of., The district official 
had never before had occasion to learii the uicbf any agricul¬ 
tural implement, and yet lui was the best available instructor 
to whom Govornment could entrust It for pruoitcal tvial. 
With these facte before you, Are you surprised, that so many 
iwalass implement have been tried, and also so little favour has 
been ®howu by cultivators for really useful implement# t The 
wish that others may benefit by toy ©xperfauee, which I have 
teamed from hard, practical teste,, has induced me to state the 
following foote, tot they m.ay bo of serviori * to those who lake 
am interest in the enlUvatian of to Wb .? ' ^ 

America Appears to mo to be tl«^ country fo which wt- 
here in to East must look for improvements In agricultoiw and 
Agricutinral implement, owing to ite geographical situation, to 
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tbe mtemi taken in agriculture, and to the tendency 
of its people to cultivate the soil as cheaply as possible 
by the uof the beat machinery and implement*. For 
both A merka and India the heat implement that 1 have 
Been, to commence cultivation with, is the iurn«pl<Mg\. The 
turn-plough is a plough that turns the soil to one aide, and 
either inverts, or partially inverts, the soil. The top and the 
bottom of the furrow is- about t)»e same width. If the soil is 
entirely inverted, hard ram will cause it to run together and 
become hard again earlier than if it was partially turned. If 
therms gras* on tbe surface, and seed will be sown in a short 
time, tt is best to turn to soil over completely and thus destroy 
the grass. For improving the soil cheaply, a crop sown on U 
nod thou turned under the soil, while green, is ordinarily the 
best mode. This the turn-plough will cl<> with, any kind of 
plants that will bend easily, such as rice, jute, indigo, &o., 
without the plants being cut, evrju if they are four or five feet 
high- To do this, attach a heavy chain from the beam of the 
plough to Una handle so as to bend tho crop in, the direction in 
which the plough te going. Land ploughed with a turn- 
plough, and left so, will be dried by the suuV* rays much more 
quickly than if ploughed with ft plough that does not 
invert the soil, The WctU tom-plough u the best plough 
that I have yet seen for general ploughing. The Shovel 
plough j* shaped like a pointed shovel and throws the 
earth both sides. Its fnrrqw in much broader at the 
top tirin' 1 at, the bottom. Tt is used lo re-plough land, and 
also to cultivate between the rows of a crop that is planted in 
lines, ft# draught is very heavy, considering the amount of 
earth out. It u» therefore nuauiUd to commence preparation 
of the soil with. The '/'round hot’, or sub-soil plough, does not 
turn or throw the earth. It is trowel-shaped, with u stanchion 
handle placed at right angles to the share, or trowel, and is used 
for aerating the fonts of plants and stirring tho soil when there 
in no gr&>■;#. It is scarcely used at all now. The Dray, vr Har* 
row, h a frame containing a number of teeth, and is used for 
pulverising the soil after it has been ploughed with the turn- 
plough, and also for cultivating a growing crop. It may contain 
any number of teeth in proportion to the mo of the frame. 

T ho cheapest preparation of the soil that I can revoni- 
mend id, if the land is in ploughing condition, and not foul, 
plough once with a turn-plough, harrow ouco with a harrow, 
and then pass. a trough-shaped beam (trough side down) 
over the surface pf the field. The .soil thou will be* in a 
coudirion to be* seeded with almost any kind of seed, it will 
always be well lo remember-^ 

(i) That land ploughed wftli a turo-plough has a tendency to dry 
rapidly ; 

(ii) that land out My turned with a turn plough will become 
hard agaiu rmiols^ioro quickly, if entirely Inverted, than U 
partially inverted ; 

(US) that land ploughed with a shovel-sh^p* $ plough, if it ie a 
rolling (hilly) surface, has attd oauso the soil to 
wash away j ^pW»**"* 

(iv) that plou^h^A^fi^^^fl^wol-hoe plough tends to prevent 
'Ifc will also retain moisture longer tlmi 
U cultivated with any other impleinopfc. 

For rm^altlvaiion to Dunnak .—At present I would re¬ 
commend that the land be ploughed once at the beginning of 
the rains with to turn- plough, entirely inverting the Boil, and 
that afterwftids it be ploughed, when necessary, with to usual 
Burmese impMOftt ; and find before planting or sowing, a log 
of the aforementioned trough-shaped implement biassed over 
the field. 

For j-MOitf-cultivation .—PI ough once with tbe turn-plough 
juafc before the eud of the rains, entirely inverting to 
soil, and afterward* cultivate with the usual Burmese irnpie- 
rnent when the laud is dry enough to be prepared. Pasw the 
log or trough (hmghcr*) shaped implement over the field,, and 
it is ready to be sown or planted with any kind of seed or 
plants grown in kiting-cultivation in Burma. 

In connection with ploughing, it may not be out of 
place for me to mention here that hot m^shim is injurious to 
the soil I&nd tlgsrefoi^ that has any protection, or anything 

* This instrument is called hiugbor in Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces, uare-uc iu Oodfe. and kyandon in Buraftb. 


bn St to shade it, should not be. ploughed until to UBt^hjitoebb 
For Instance, rice-fields iu Burmah ehouTd not have the stubble 
burnt on them until just before the raina. After the mbs 
commence, the euu f B rays are obscured by the clouds and .they 
have little effect on the soil If the stubbie in not burnt at all fi 
but loft on the land and ploughed into to soil, the field will 
improve, but the crop that season will hot be as good -as if it 
bad been burnt, because the cobble will not have decayed in 
time to bo need a# plant food that season, whoreaa the aahes 
would be taken up at once by tho young plants/ } 

hi America, during the winter season, like the rains in . 
Burmah, the ttuu’s rays are very weak, so ploughing is done 
during the winter for spring sowings, but never during to 
summer until the find moment for autumn sowings* To illustrate 
this, wheat is sown often on fallov land about to 1st Octo* 

ber. Vegetation jn America is at its best growth during Tan® 
and July, and in making a fallow your idea Is to put as much 
vegetation into the soil as possible, anti you also wish to have 
this vegetation sufficiently decayed at the time of sowing to be, 
available as plant food. With these two objects in view^ 
you would be inclined to plough in June or July, and 
take vegetation at its highest, and also have more tint® 
for it to decay* Experimeift* have, however, proven that 
these two advantages are more than counterbalanced , by 
tho damaging effect of the sum during June and July, and 
the be^t time to fallow is during tho month of August* / 
In the North-Western Provinces of India I recommended / 
that land be ploughed before the dry season, and remain s 1 ^ 1 * 
during tho bo!-season, because during the dry season thei'O' 
no protection of any kind on to surface of the fields;* 
stubble being carried away for fuel, and the Aground being 
dry for grass to germinate at that season of the year* 
reason for recommending this was that the atm has moretffecfc 
on a hard, compact soil, than on ;i light, porous one. 


HE SETTLEMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES,/*' 

. . / r " 

We uuderstiiud that Mr. Ciiusthwaitk goes np to Sunlorhext 
month, to discuss with the Hoverumenb of India to arrange¬ 
ments to be made for the re-settlement of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, which are now within measurable distance of u& Under 
ordinary circumstances, we should not hesitate to recommend 
that the rates should bo revised simply upon the pittwavif re¬ 
cords, but the settlement of these Provinces ie a solecism in to 
history of our administration of the land revenue. The settle¬ 
ment was m ad? during one of those periods of reaction which 
have been wo frequent in India, and iu which all consideration* 
of prudence and of the State necessities, have been uver-borne 
by wild proposals to recant the fiscal system of to country 
Upon such notions a* those propagated by Sir UictiAUD T&Kplb, 
that we had only to abandon the laud revenue of the country, 
to find the Treaty overflowing with to yield of to custom 
house and the excise office. It was under this pro postert>Oa 
notion that the settlement of tho Central Provinces wju* made* 
and the State tor# in the produce of the soil fixed for thirty 
years at an average of or 0 aunas per acre. The effect ha* 
been to hang these provinces like u ndll-atone round to pgck 
of all the others for the last thirty years. By to time to 
present settlements expire, these Province# will have boon 
allowed practically to lay the rest of India under a tribute of 
nearly thirty millions sterling, to defray their proper tore . of 
the general burdens. We have no doubt that Mr. CnoSTiiWArr* 
is an well aware of this as ourselves, and as no re-aettlcmciit ‘Of; ; 
the Provide os can be made that doe# not very materially enhanc# 
the weight of the assessments, he may possibly think it absolutely 
necessaiy to re-survey the land. Under ordinary circumstance#, 
we should desire to see the new assessments fixed and the new 
leases issued, .upon the strength of to putioxris' records* with* 
out a ro-survey. This Would bo of course to cheapest 
and the least troublesome to to people, but to fact mu#* b# V 
recognised at the outset* that Ms mmmmt s will have to fa 
doubled. They were pitched nt rates that were insane, and 'Uu$ 
moreover at to very time when the State Was construoting twc : 
most 'costly lines of railway throughout tomi i tho 
Nagpove and the line wf Jutotpore to Allahabad* A^ere a* 
iiiterproviucial balun^aheet made out for to last thirty f$m,' 
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P a it'otigbfl iftoifo, the Central Province# would be seen to have I 
n arreaJf' debt Standing agfiLffst them of 20 to 30 millions j 
feterlirg,to permit this elate of matter# to be. stereotyped 
ft* impossible. !: We recognise the invidioueness of spiking of 
Fdov^bl^^lhi,i3WpoaV , but wears speaking of what is abso¬ 
lutely nete^ury, Jf the Chief Commissioner of the Provinces 
arul^hlft distvict executive think it possible to increase the rates 
totWextant *#&«*.'a rfraumy, well and good; bat what 
must be ’iibsrohtfeJy, resisted is any attempt to maintain the 
existing of assessment* or rates at all resembling thorn. 
J'or such rales mean either State bankruptcy, or the continuance 
[of mb inotice as we, are pin polluting towards Bumab, 
Cndh, and plher provinces. The Central Provinces have fallen 
*horl by nearly * million sterling a yeev of their proper contri- 
billion to the Imperial burdens, and the wrong has lasted far 
too long already, and most be brought to an end. 

WraWvw step, is Ukefe, we (rust the mistake wdl not be 
made of again tog the. rates for so long a period as thirty 
year’s. If anew survey is to be made at all, it uiuwt be tho final 
one and tl)C assessments should not be fixed for a longer period 
than ten years. With everything in a state of flux around u«, 
ondthe value of money changing incessantly and always in one 
diction, the State must reserve power to itself to reviso the 
rates every ten veum This does not mean that they must no- 
cestM’Uy be ntiaed every ten years, but that the survey work 
being ORCO properly Completed, tho rate,, shall bo liable to 

' increase at intervals of ton years,upon a mere Notification iff 
the* Ot^U of We approach!^ a crisis on this 

cmesUon of the land revenue, and it wilt not do to meet it with 
our eyes closed. The enormous expenditure already made, nud 
yet contemplated upon railway extension ; tho fall in tho value 
ci money r nud the monstrous inequalities which mark tho 
mmuit ma^HunenUi, must he borne fully in mind. Wo have no 
"%«rre winder to tee the OntiM Provinces re-surveyed, if 
the' work is needless and trho village records of the put wan 
tan Vely be made the basis of a new settlement of tho assess* 
merits‘Silt the Government ,mmst start with the full under- 
sending that the>e*iit rates have been a gigantic injustice 
and folly,to be repeated no more in the country anywhere 

obh cinchona plantations. 

1 Tue elution of tho Loral (iovonimtut on the Annual Report 
« 4 -Urt ribvemment Cinchona plantations in Bengal, for ISS4*85, 
fcrln^o light tome interesting facts. Thu total number of trees 
of all kind* on the plantation*, at tho close of the year, was no 
law than 4,912,111, divided as follows :- 

1*■»«»»« 1 1W 3,332,000 

Had l$*ecirubt#) " , mm na 

Yellow (&.!««»“ Mr-"*™) ■ - 

Yellow (Verde ami Moradn) ... 

Hybrid - 2 r ,)593 

Other kind# . 

-The vteML o» dry berk during the year amounted to 33J.-Ollb*. of 
were red, end 14.07918.. yellow ; ‘ho whole of 
.’Ih berk with the exoeptiou of a email quantify, wa. made over 
tU * r*V bri foge Factory for di.po.ai. The quinine yielding 

ire thoBe known as 0 «H»V< Vmlf ' » od M " M “' ot 
Whh mWtfaee were added to the plantation daring the yo»t. 
?*** tree, were ralaed from .eed enppliod in 1882-8* by tho S.ere- 
®‘^ [ «Zr\he.e varieties arc known in Bolivia to produce 
**** ° 9 fttieiat vellow bark of commerce. But whethor they 

““‘T'lkevftoW.ncoee.fal in India i. yet to be eeen. It may, 
* It* Ilkoly to ... f t L- v w ttj ftft their present appearance is re- 
however, be *‘ T t riSel ow ‘ aflety. known «IM 

^*t«aL b u y ;xtclwei cultivated, no torn than 231.900 
bln planted out f while the hybrid varieties were 
**** rttfSS" Itb therefor, evident that a coneider- 

«“ enbetitutfog quinine.producing eort, 
t^^MdfagStota valuable alkaloids. Dr. King, under 
^liPhiamiwwmon the plantatlone are planed, again ootleea 

S° InTtkbim. A quantity of 

■^Jgjg tygiSn*^. »• *— •> «“*» 

Ifltt uot suit th#hf gTOWthe 
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The* expenditure of tho plantation amounted to R», 81,727, 
against tho budget allotment oi R*. 97,80#* thu* showing a siting 
of Rs. 16,07$, Ri. 12,490 represented the capital expenditure on 
the now plantation at Rungjang, sodBs, $9,247 the working •** 
ponses of the old plantations, The total aroounb sunk by the 
Bengal Government on Cinchona plantations and factory, since 
1362, aggregates Rs. 10,$4,202, which has already been recouped 
more than twice over by the saving effected in substituting th» 
f ebrifuge for quinine in Government medical Institutions. The 
cost of n souffle-turn dining the year was Be. 12-5-U pet pound of 
ordinary febrifuge, and Its, l$-$4l per pound fit crystalline febi^ 
fpge ; tho rates are higher than those ot preview* yo^ which is. 
attributed to the large expenditure Incurred In new fittings tor tho 
factory, and partly to the inferior quality of the hark used, as 
well as to the smaller quantity worked up during tho year. The 
issues also show a ooueldmblo falling off* as compared with the 
pi evlcus year, Those for 188$ 84 realised Rs, 9,144, while during 
1&84-8S the amount had fallen to R^f. 7, ) 52*4, ThU decline is 

said to be owing chit fly to the medical Jepdfca taking JL,6d6tfos. lesw 
than in prtvicus years ; while the decrease in sales to the public 
is attributed to the great cheapness of quinine, the price of which 
during the year ruled lower than it has for many year*. The 
revenue from all souroes amounted to Its, 1,24,22$, and the opera¬ 
tions of the year aro said to have resulted in a profit of Rs; 37,$$2* 
giving a dividend equal to about 3$ per cent on' the capital of 
Rs, 10,84,202. But we are reminded that these profits do not 
represent the whole oi the gain of the year, as the saving effected 
by the substitution of the febrifuge In Government medical insti¬ 
tutions for an equal quantity of quinine, which would otherwise, 
ha ve Icon ustd, amounted to R». 20,000. Those results are satis* 
factory, especially when it is considered that ciaobona seeds www 
di atributed gratuitously to applicants during tho year. I>r. King 
Is therefore to bo congratulated upon bis e&oieut management of 
those plantation?. 

RAMIE, OR RHEA* 


Continued from Iwt wi,) 

Ii\aiiu i» a perennial plant, and has to b« planted but once for 
eveiy thirty years. The planting is to be done exactly the same 
as with Irish potatoes. Work the soil well by ploughing. Trace 
rows three feet apart and plant the ramie roots in tho rows at one 
foot distance; then cover wifcn two or three Inches of woji pul* 

ized oarth ; At a distance of three feet each* we will have 
seventy rows to the acre, and planting the roots one foot apart wiU 
civu us 210 roots pur row, or 14,000 roots per acre. In order to 
obtaiu a plantation of Straight and well-formed stalks, the planta¬ 
tion must be made close and uniform. The ptosent high price 
and scarcity of ramie roots would scarcely admit of tho average 
planter investing at oneo in 14,000 roots per aero ; but in order to 
push forward the propagation of ramie, 1 would suggest to 
planters the following scheme : m 

leave a distance in planting of ttore^feot between the roots* 
Which instead of UyttL will make 5,000 roots, to the acre. In 

throe m onthv, when Wm^L * *** ** »*>«** tw ° ° r ^ 
feet high, spread them dowOTikl^rowa without breaking. 
This will furnish for tho autumn tkAwa^Ol^'j|g4hMbi^iUoc>mp&e«o 
the plantation up to 14,000 roots. Besides - - ■■ -«^_ r 

uke I rom eoeli mother-root two or three cuttings to plant another 
acre and so on. As I have told you at the beginning, ramie is 
the most prolific of all plants, and Mr. E. Darby, of New 
Iberia, La,, was right when he said to his son a few year** ago; 
(i i hft ve planted a good acre of ramie in our garden. Won I w?ll 
be no more do not disturb it; tako good care df It* If its uUlity 
is not appreciated to-day, the time wiU su^ly coma when th© 
true value of thi% plant will he universally recognised and 
you have in these roots the beginning ol a fortune.” Various 
Louisiana planters have in their fields ebme thousands of 
ramie plants which they could afford to divide. For my part. 

I have a large stock of the cipeoiea Tenftcieslma, the best of Ml, 
which I hold at the disposal of ahy planter wishing to plant m 
acre or more of 5,000 roots, payable haU caeh, half in crude bark 
from the crops of 18$7« 

Fl.oting being over, if the summer eeMOn ii nwcaopWied by a 
nrotonged droaght, it. will be neoetwery, doriog tho bqt weather, 
if the eoU where the ramie U planted i» not baiaraU, laoiet, to 
teeUttate ^owth and vegeOtton by inigation. wbieh ehoaid be 
more or leei freqaent acoorSlng te toe penneabBUy ol toe .oil. 
Irrigation, however, mint be stopped filteen dayn before gathering, 
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to permit the stalks to fortify ud lose their except of moftture* 
Tbi tkM should be disposed to a* to permit easy watering. The 
beat disposition oooaiata in placing the plants on smalt ridges, sep¬ 
arated by furrows which serve at the same time the purposes of 
irrigation and drainage, Like all pleats whose leafage is strongly 
developed, ramie absorbs from the atmosphere a targe por- 
Won of the « foments necessary to its nutrition, consequently it 
does hot exhaust the spii, aud will* prosper in ordinary 
ground, whilst hemp and flax need a very rloh soil, which they 
speedily exhaust, ft is good at each crop to abandon on the 
ground the leave* of,the ramie plant, which thus return to the soil 
a part of,,the Uiemehts token from it. It should not be inferred 
that yamla indifferent to the action of fertilizers. Its vageta- 
HOh Is' '^^ays ‘ proportionate to the elements furnished for its 
•oatensuioe, • provided always that they. possess an assimilating 
nature. Therefore, as is the ease with plants of rapid develop* 
meat, liquid are the bast. These should be used, 

mixed with water, in thwpring and at every cutting. Farm 
manure should be employed only as a covering before winter, so 
&S to permit the snow and rain to saturate the soil with its e!o» 
manta. During the first year the culture of ramie requires weed¬ 
ing round the Voting plants so as to rid them of noxious grasses. 
Wh«% however* the plant has taken possession of all its allotted 
•pane, weedio^Jbecoaios unnecessary, and the labor is reduced to 
giving In tits spring one stroke of the plough to clean the draining 
ditches, and another one In autumn to cover tka feet of the plant 
for the winter. 

According to the Imperial Treatise on Chinese Agriculture the 
ramie Stalks should be cut before the budding season, when their 
lower portion begins to assume a brown tint, The harvesting of 
Stalks should be made with a very sharp 'norths to avoid tearing, 
Which would.interfere with maatrisufciou. If Ilia sulk* are to be 
used i« t%*‘ green state, they should be made up in bundles of 
about 200 and carried,to tbs machine. If they are to be used 
dry, they must feb left to dry in the sun as rapidly as possible. 
This process offers mm difficulties, as the stalks contain a great 
deal of water ^ud Ore ^hydromefcric by, themselves, It will be' 
neoassary to. use manual labor to turn over the stalks on the ground 
until they are dry. , It l» important not to gather them in until 
perfectly dcs«loatsd,_foir they would then rapidly become mildgflfod, 
Which would also be the case if they were kept in a moist place. 
When it is wanted bo utilize the ramie leave* for the feed . of 
animals or paper-making, they should bo stripped from the stalks 
at the time of harvesting. 

It is Important to,tear in mind that ramie, like Chiton, hemp 
and flax, presents varying qualities, according tu soil, mode of 
culture and harvesting* In China, for weaving the finer tissues, a 
difference ta wfrafle even between the fibrous* strata tm the same 
Stalk* Th* exterior fibre Is coarser and stronger than the interior 
fibre neatest the wood*:Whioh U employed in weaving silk goods. 
The first crop Is shorter, branches off more than the second and 
third, and produces inferior fibre, Treatment in the green state 
not requiring that-the plant should be fully matured produces a 
finer quality of nlfre allows catting when the stalks are about 
five feet high* This gives also an advatjcxjjft. p4tecn days on the 
crop, which id Louisiana , woul^<^ *si making three crops, 
Traotico will teahh with raqe^Umhfess what will be beet to do, 
far though thyjy ^g^^j gjfiation. is derived from positive ejr« 
made in countries different from 
a^'owa. ■ The average value of the crude ramie bark has been 
estimated At five cents per pound, At that price there is a great 
European demand* in addition to this, let me tell you that It is 
by 100,000 riots to** jthe village la the south of France are now 
and since two months the prices of roots hare 
vlseu $0, percent. ? American consumption will, 1 think, enhance 
the prion Of fire odytf per pound of orude bark, for manufacturers 
hare are hi this Very mornont waiting for a reguj^r and sure produc¬ 
tion to rear up their fabrics* However this may be, we are ready 
WOW to pay fire nkhu oath per pound for the crude bark of ramie, 
tttted aadbaled, landed fa H«w Origans, where establish a 
branch office. > AetopUutod now ^Uh 6,000 roots will have 
plants -at .theM and will produce In 1837 at least fifteen 
toafito per plant, aud a total In round numbers of *200,000 stalks, 
A&ytoff <m*eighth of an ounce of bark, or a pound by 123 or 190 
•talks, or 4,000 pounds am bore per crop, or fat two crops 3,200 
paandftpbt acre* ht fiyeounto a pound* $W* Fuitiug down at 
Mf .the.'anfifiai'uxpohsas, hanrtofclfig* and pro rata of first cost of 
ttftxhofe, wu^W^ tHe »pW*d^* 'Of W nonprofit per 
aotofer twbec^wv LouUtoua/tito Jfa lengthy fall, joined 
|» ft* twtomant In ike groan (fti* which reftulrst. I m maturity In 
ift pkhi and therefore less tlmeithree crops ars almost a certainty* 


A certain proportion of the ramie cropwIU be applied to th 
fabrication of finer tissues, Theft will, of course* he* choice 
qualities, but the true commerce of ramie Will extend upon Condi* 
tlon that the average quality of ramie wiUho produced at a prim 
whioh will permit its ad vantageone use ia ;;: th«i WanUfacturo «.( 
tissue* of general consumption, The price of five 'tout*, a pouoflk 
for the crude bark corresponds with the good tisuto * which are now' 
being manufactured from first quality of flax or wool. Under 
these coudittaus I would say to every Intelligent American farmer : 

“ Hasten to plant cue, two, or three acres of ramfo/^afarge your 
production each succeeding year, and, however large ft might 
grow, there is no possible danger of too much ramie tu the United t 
States before twenty yean to come. When that moment arrives^ 
American genius will meet, the emergency.’* y 

The great difficulty to overcome in making vegetable J fibres use-1 
full ss textiles, comes from the cement that attaches the fibres to-; 
gather and the colored pellicle which covers tbem ; uuhStau- 
eea to be oUthioat^d fur tbe utf fiction of those Jftbrpf, iiittf' called, P 
** vaeouloee, cutose and pectose/ 1 and our ohmnicat. pi^^ pf0*4 
duces the offset of dissolving these substances* not only without*, 
weakening the fibre but making it stronger and mofOsky, OtherV 
prooeesseshaveobtained a oeitain result by the 'use.of caustic 
alkali with pressure, or such oooidiacr* a* parinungaasto of petav 
sium, hyperchlorafce, chlorine and bromide, but these Coras high 
and consume nmo time tnan ours. We began, first by Applying 
our dissolvingxgeat to i*amie with modifications aocordlug to the 
quality of the pla^ta treated. For example, American ramie fa. 
paired Beaut a a of our dissolvent, while the China grass, already 

somewhat cl caused, required only a bath of 5T with the same time 
tu boiling, three hours. It is particularly the washlptg. and do- 
puratlu < with plenty of water our oltamloal bath whioh should be 
done with great earn. By this moans a perfectly distinct fibre Is 
obtained which we bleach aud brighten up with bd« two other 
products— aictozoue and ohioro/.ene. The results obtained have 
won for us two first premiums at your fix position; !„ w 

It is Co studying how to dissolve th$gummy and' miuotie * 

tent of the ramie that we hav« been fed to treat almost 1$’ toe 
same maimer all the textile plants which grow, so to speajfe^at the 
very gates of New Orleans ; the bananas and silk gg^B of Hou* 
duras, the pita and maguey of Wexico, Guatemala, fehha, .Jamal- 
oa, the lily of Florida, and the "yuooa of the ^utf Coast, I wilt 
not ioaist upon what I have previously said „pf the Certain future 
of New Orleans as the first market tu thq/wortd for all textile*. 
AU I ask from this assembly is that a oomtfifitteq be appointed tola 
very evening from among you to stud^ the question specifically 
and technically with mo, and to make a public report of nil that * 
cauebe imported in the way of fibrous product, free of duty, from 
Mexico, Cuba, Jamaica, CtuitrU AmuvJi, V f eue»aeln* Brazil, etc.* 
and made into commercial textile fibre in He W OrleUa*. ■ Bvery 
iuuo.vatiou, as also every new culture, however useful It may be 
and bouutoou* its promises, must wrestle against routine and old 
established precedents, and must have the help of a. high.patronage, 
The Irish potatoe, without which poopte could soarbely .mriftt at 
present, had a hard fight against routine and ancient ouatomB, and 
the help of the Court of Louis XVI bocams aeaesftary for the aaeer- 
tlon of the claims of that useful plant to the patronage et Europe, 
The noblest ladies of that ago wore the pretty little violet ffof^r 
of the potatoe as an ornament, and in that way gavo to flower 
and fruit the desired popularity. 5 . ■ \ 

—.... i . ...... . *e jissai. 

Miscellaneous Items', . 


Tiixrx Is a report that an International Asiatic Exhibition Will 
be opened in Tokyo in 1866, ■ 


Tiaa Ceylon Governmea^ has aunounood It* latentloa 'sfi 
lag He. 60,000 to^nsure au adeiiuate representation of w» «WW 
at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, .. . . ^ \ 

A Tnicvo journal states that« battle between i as manse -SSSSs 
of frog* took place iu the fields la ImAda, Tokyo, a lew day* ago. 
and that 2J6 frogs were left dead the ground» ,.- 

Tin »u»t ; oJ r*ta ta ««y.«*jbto. Beta. 
writes that,wh 0 ttld the present dry wabtoar .oo»^4. 
will be dona to tk$ crops. The heat, he adds, upwarabw 

Taft Cawnpore market for the fOrtolgtst ahdttaSl jjfffcfl 
Jens, oontains nOftlog i*.i Ito^tww*. - Bo mm rffLi altotot 
staple* ooutfnwe* flack.. without any Intaefitoto yt^wl ^ 

improved trade* * 1 ' f V' , , ’J. 
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A nartfTAWN from the Bombay liquor-aeller*, wlw have petf- ' The latest official telegraphic report from Srsenugger, dated the 
tinned tto fstoVernment of Bombay agAitut a number of Ihe Abkarl 26th Juna, states that after three day*’ cessation, aevernl smart 
[regulatton* lit force in that city, had an Interview with Lord ebook* of earthquake wero felt there,mi the 24th and SflSth ultimo. 
IReay, at Poona, recently. t People who were returning to their houses have through fear goOO 

r , ■ } hack into tent*. 

_ . A telegraphs on the let instants—HI* Excellency ] Tub Fore* fc Ranger of the Muatmgudl division he*, we hear. 

Lord Jteay. visited Lanowfte yesterday in order to personally ; b<w0 au * parted for oortuin high-handed proceeding* of hi*, It 
inquire into- certain .grievance* brought to hi* notice in a me* ; tyould appear that he compelled all oart*mett patabg.'tfrppaimdoo, 
memorial from the landholders. HI* lordship returned lost even- f romAn < U o Mysore, to pay u bo of throe anna* p*ro*rt, on the 
log in fefmfnot Lady ReAy's first M At Home,” which was one pretext that they must, whether they required'', ijt or. not, purchase 

of the motMargeiy attended reception* ever known here, there tt “brake," For this purpose a fcolt bar was erected at which 

been ahovO 800-persons prevent. a prw of belied knights were placed, and who were empowered , 

-4 _ _ by the Forest ranger to amsfc and charge any leltactory cart 

[■ driver* who refused to pay thi? Illegal exaction, Wo beUov* 
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regulation* Ik force ia that dty, had an Interview with Lord 
Rosy, at Poona, recently. 

A ooA«gfiiyo f l»D«5ls*t telegraph*bn the 1st Instants—HI* Excellency 
Lord Beay visited Lanowlle yesterday In order to personally 
inquire Into certain grievance* brought to hi* notice in a me* 

2 memorial, from the landholder*. HI* lordship returned lost even¬ 
ing In tfm#$or Lady Re&y’s first M At Home,” which was one 
of the inolf largely attended recaptions ever known here, there 
a haying Wnahove 800-person* present. 


y HOTWMfHStAiamilo the present fioapotal pressure* the Govern- 
V mens of India have decided to make no reduction* in the Bengal 
j Excite estimate* for the corrupt year. It W <* bared that in com 
» sequence of anticipated retrenchments, there would have boon 
some Interruption in. carrying out the recommendations of the 
A Excise Commission, but under present circumstances, the Ben- 
H gal Government will be able to push on the proposed reform*. 


SSr^ THE Chirf Commlsslotier left Rangoon for Ba^in t«r the pur- 
post of being present at the opening of the lu&jm fishery in the 
Nathangyoung subdivision, We believe the eight i* a very inter- 
eaMng Ok«. The river, we are told, is bunded in cortaia parts, 
and at the opening season the bund is broken down, cud all the 
fish rush Into a vast reservoir or expanse of water, and the l«a*ee 
and bis people then commence their operations, Large crowd* go 
to witness this opening event. 


Hew* from Cuttack, dated the 27th ultimo, *ay* that the river 
ha* fallen two feet, and all danger to the town Is now considered 
over. Thetehoy* patrolled the revetment* during the two previous 
nights, and the water was then in some part* within two feet of 
the top of the earthworks. Heavy break* are reported in the 
Fooree division, but no further accident* to life or property are 
yet announced. Passenger* ha«e succeeded in crossing f.h« river 
at Cuttack. The Ketulrspara look entrance had silted up, but 
being rapidly otcarev. 


Wirtearn from Bangalore the locally manufactured spirits 
are to Wteold in bottle* in futile to those of the public who may 
desire togkyfnfor the liquor, tfonstdering the number of liquor 
aliens in wbuKi Korope*bortled potkons are vendod, It seems very 
desirable that some more wholesome beverage should bo sold to 
those who oammtafford to drink the finer kind* of spirits, but who 
wijl drink poison ratlyr than nothing at all Wo wonder whnt 
teetotal Advocates, llkotolr Wilfrid Lawson and hi* following, will 
have to *ay to the MysortbCoverument. 


The total number of deaths registered in Calcutta, during the 
week, was ISO, against 144 and 184 in the two preceding weeks, and 
52 less than the corresponding week last year. The mortality from 
cholera oooHnuea to be low, 14 death* from this cause being regis¬ 
tered, against 10 and 16 in the two preceding week*, the nfs B»| Mn- 
nial moan being 15. There were 4 deaths from small pox against 
2 in each of the two preceding week*. The fever mortality was also 
low, the death* being 38 against 44 the average of the 
quinquennial. The general mortality was at the rate of 1 per 
1,000 per annum, 

Tok total number of death* registered in the suburb* of Calcutta, 
during the week ending 13th .Tune, was 144, against 16* and 151 
fO thtf two preceding weeks. Under the head of cholera there were 
17 death*, again*!? 26 and SO in the two preceding weeks. During 
the week under notice there were 2 death* from •mail-pox. Cl 
from fever* 19 from bouiol complaint*, 1 from injury, and 44 from 
other cause*. The genet 1 *! mortality wa* at the rate of 29*8 per 
1,000 per annum, again*! 33*9 and 31 S in the two preceding weeks; 
while it Wa* 22T in Calcutta during the same period. 

THE total tfumbwr of death* registered iu Howrah during the week 
ending 13th June wa# 37, Again*! 40 and 60 iu the two pmmdiag 
Hweeki, Under the bead of cholera there wero 3 deaths, against 3 ami 
151* the two p^e^ding weeks. There were 11 death* from fever, 9 
from hoWol complaint*, 3 from injuries, and 11 from other causes. 
There WOti no death* from small pox. The general mortality 
during thb week under uotioe was at the rate of 18 2 per 1*000 per 
annum, Again** 49 7 and 29 5 in the two preceding week* ; While 
ft wa* 29 k 8 to the suburb*, and 22i in Calcutta, during the same 
period, Howrah would therefore seem to have been healthier than 
Calcutta, not to tey the suburb#, during the week under notice. 

A write* SurgeouM i jor Little, the Sanitary 

J* :whg hi* utmost to introduce indigenous 
plants foripedtetoal purpesetin the province, and so far hi* effort* 
have beau very Successful. There are many medicinal plant* in the 
district* which era considered almost a* good a* M European 
mediate** 11 For inatefcoe, the V red pill* 11 are said to be ah 
Infallible apertfio fot the'‘B«rar'fever. The lull getow, a*'they ' 
are called, I hear, have beau largely distributed in the BOoIdaha 
District by the Civil Burgeon, mod the result fa most satisfactory, 
It wa* time something were done to allay the favor. 


there 1* no provision in the Forest Act compelling cart driver* to 
purchase a 4 ‘ brake,” nor i* there any penal provision which 
entail* arrest atid trial for $etu*ing to accept and pay for a 
" biake.” This unauthorised proceeding Ihms , we are told, been 
in existqnce for more than a mon'b, and we would unqhlte—rwhore 
were the police? We trust that the district magistrate wMl 
esuse a searching enquiry into this scandal. 

The last number of the G-iMtte of contain* tba Return* 

of accidents ob Indian Hallway*, for the fourth, quarter of 1884, 
A» compared with the corresponding period of the preceding 
quarter, the number of accidents to trams, rolling-stock, jtemaoeat 
way*. &o, t show a decrease of 47, or 13 per cent, against An-inorbate 
of ‘ 1,104 miles, or lO’GS percent, in the mean rnllesgo optn f out 
of 481,162 miles, or 5*02 per cent, In the train mileage, During 
the quarter under review there wore 612 aeoidcuts, in which 11 
passengers were killed and 33 injured, while of railway servants 
four were killed and seven injured, Tha Government of India 
draws the attention of the officers concerned to the increasetin tha 
number of accidents on the Eastern Bengal, Northern Bengal, 
and Cawnpore Achneyia State Railways, •'specialty to the large 
number of cattle accidents on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 

All the records of tholnam Department, Hyderabad, were sealed 
up, and placed Under a guard of the Regular tioops. These record* are 
now being removed from the Iuam office to Ikram>Alia&han ir * house 
in Bifeabad, and this removal has given rise to the wildwt rumour* 
in the city, implicating the highest official* in the loam Depart* 
inent ; but there Is absolutely no foundation for them* The solo 
reason for the removal Is the iaeeearity of the bAfldteg hitherto 
used as the loam office. The military authorities Who are now 
responsible for the safeguarding of the building reported that it 
wa\jjtnpossible with any guard of ordinary strength to protect II 
thoroughly, aud the Inspec or-General of the Revenue Branch, 
fearing that interested parties might *ftt fire to the building, 
obtained sanction for t*>e removal of the, records to a ptaoe of 
greater security. Information 1* potting Into the laspeotor- 
Oenerar* office of cases in which the Miowwd* Are suapeotea to b* 
forged. All of those arc to be carefully inquired Mto, but a* the 
Inam records consist of *ome‘ 30,00J cases,it. will be some time 
before the actual extent of the fraud* is known,' 

An iutormlnable correspondents in the papers, about toeeoti as 
food, ha* at last reached its limit. A letter to the Standard 
assures ui that black beetle*—the ordinary domestic beetles^ 
when properly dressed, form 11 a most delicioo* ooudllne^t, ,, 
Here is the recipe for beetle paste t— 

Catch your beetles Irr a soup plate filled with vinegar, and keep 
them soaking for six hours. Then turn the beetle* out, attd dry 
them in the sun for at least two hourB, fvhen the capo? shell can be 
easily removed, Ihu fteslAthen resembling tfiStt Of a fthrimp, to be 
put into a gallipot 4 ml Hike d up with hour, batter, pepfrtr* aud 
salt, to a thick pasted7"rfebiLtho oven for two hour*, and, when 
cold, serve with bread a>)^*^J® , '!Ssa t Thls f* thO A® w/frui of 
insectivorous discovery, aud ^lTHPlS^JnexbfttittibU food supply 
for the people it opens up 1 It only oao to try 

it, Who will be the bold man ? Mr. Labottfilifc ^ who 

so muoh envied the Kassaia garrDou their doaaeyTw^'/- '"***&& 
something authoritative about potted beetle. Meanwhile, we 
await with iuterest the oountermove on the part of Keating's 
** lusect Powder '* and Mr. Rowland Ward’s 41 Insect death.” 

Trie Pioneer says An example of the wisdom with which 
cities are governed—when the Government happeju* to be 
that of an Indian municipal committee—ha* just been afford¬ 
ed at the expense of the resident* of A Bah Abed, People there 
who, during the rains, in the general scarcity of vegetable*, 
relish a well dr**r.ed dish of Tindi*tt*qortt, are to future to 
be deprived of that luxury, The city father*, to 1 their wisdom, 
having ruled that 14 no high crop of any description shall 
be allowed to b» grown in oompouad* and rite* situated 
within the Civil Station,” the municipal inspector ha* during the 
last week been reporting as an f fraction of this bye-law every 
[ patch of half-a do^en mauo «talk* be could find growing iu any 
| one’s garden, and now warning notices are bring isaund calling 
attention to the penalties provided for the daring individual who 
ha* the boldness to disregard such an nbtgjrd regulation a* that 
quoted above. The absurdity of it i* efficient when; one Considers 
thgt If th* bye-law forbid* the growth of bhutim to the hot weather, 

U inuek alto prevent the growth of any hni dwarf yarieWe* of 
peas to the cold t that Frenoh«be*n* will become an impossibility. 


and that balsam*, hollyhocks, and other high growing 
AttmtaU to the flower-garden are probably doomdfl. It i9 doubtful 
also whether the rogulaUon, as it ttanua, will hot prevent the 
growth Of fruit of almost every kind. A *? crop ” of mangoes, 
plantain*, or guavas, la in every aanso a higher crop than one of 
rnatoa. 
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Th» fchosl Hitls are welt kadWti for thtstr extraordinary rainfall 
-Chan* Pa»j<, on their extreme south, is noteda* the rata)#«t 
place in the world~4nit th* offraial returns-of rain-gauge readings 
for the three stations in tho*© hUts; fa# the week ending J«^e. the 
18fcb, gre truly astonishing. Shillong Ji»s In Ih©''oontre^f the 
hills, Cherta Pnujf "&? mile* due Booth, tfnd Yowl S3 mile* doe 
east of that place ; antVthe readings Vor© Shillong 9 ,80 inch**, 

Cherra Fanil 38 43 inch at, and Yowal 64 70 inehca. In Yowal 51 '5 
Inches Ml in 48 boars, and although 40 luchr* ha #a been measured 
in 24 hoars at Chert*, a contemporary belteves that 50 inches In 
two dayt f» higher than any previous rainfall on record. The 
comparative paucity of min at Shillong i* <luo to th« fiwt that it 
lies In a batiu ahntiu on the east ami on tho south by hills rising 
* 1,500 feet above It, which effectually take the edge off the rain- 
cloud*,' Jt i* little to be wondered at that the Deputy Com 
mUalonW atartod In bpt haite lor Vowel, overwhelmed with 
report* of .Kb'b 6a#ryl»h away of bridges in high and hitherto dry 
ravines, and of the Hooding o! all the valleys that connect it 
with the plate*. * 5 

It fa pteae!i% tft all Interested In the s truly of Indian ourtm- 
matio«,thabnIy remaiha of many dynastic or sovereigns, to know 
that the lOlenaaaf numismatics has found a mmntk.ut patron in 
the panto* of hia Highness the Maharaja of Cashmere and Jummoo. 
Hie Highness Ifti Maly obtained possession of the largest oolleu- 
ticu of, the octet of Cashmere yet made, This collection oontaine 
the cote* of t*vor thirty of tba old Maharajas, who ceased to reign 
about ttM» year 1800 AiD. It also contains 25 square silver coins 
of the old fitattaft* who mete pwt, an end to by Ah bar i the copper 
coins,af th* Same Suites* are numerously represented. Nearly 
all the MogalEitipercra St rook rupees in Cashmere. Thn^ aro fairly 
ropre»etttwpl lb tfie collection. Ran jit Deo, King of Jnmmoo, 
struck poina in h** mountain home, the abode of safet- , both in hie 
own »a«h^ 4bd In the name of Shah Alam of Delhi. Those arc in 
the ooReetlbn; Af^f *be Mogul*, the Durrani kings tyrannized 
over Owhniere, and atynok beautifut coin* th*r©. TMnmr Shah, 
Shah EtoiaAn, Shoja-uLMttlk, Mahmud Shah, Alyuh Shnh, Kalsar 
Shah, and Kufcubud-DIn are represet)led in the collection. But 
besides these, which are all <?om« of Cashmere and Jummoo, the 
collection oonteins many others representing kings who have at 
different times governed the Punjab, and whoso names are well 
known to students of history, His Highness wa« pleased not only 
to ootifSr A khiilut oo fchb gentleman who made thf* collection (it 
took him Afteeu years to complete it),but to appoint him Honorary 
Numismatist to hie Highness, And permission has been granted 
to dedicate r‘ the square silver coins, of the old flu i tans of, 
Cashmere’* t© 1 his Highne**. IMS thus, says the Lahore papee/ 
the native princes of the Punjab encourage efforts to elucidate kno 
history of the ooitotrtew over which they role. 
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SWEET ENSILAGE. 


an extraordinary 
Ensilage Commis* 


moteteteed absolutely 


* 


[Rf Prgvsrsok S*fBt.i>0K.) 

Tag subject, of ensilage Is receiving quite 
measure til attention ,M the presents time. An 
•Ion Is sitting in tendon, many experiments ere b*ing made by 
farmerSi and by setentifia men, and quite a number of tree tiers 
have bean published bp the question, so that are may hop* fpr-a’ 
great deal of reliable guldanoo before long, The most upper font 
bbpk yot pubUficd is written by Mr. Gfcbrge'Firy, I.U., und 
tssksd by' thk^AgrlotBlioral.Press Go,, oj$Cl*menkVlou Passage, 
$trand t Iiondou;, w,p, In tbl» treatise, MOPr^dtvides the subject 
Into the theoretical and the pranti^V*d v «^ J+g both hratiohcs in 
an able.and authcrltatlve tf he fairly said that Mr. 

Fry has gobs deeper into tjaijS^fmtcn than probably any other 

practical than most rcient)He men, and it would 

““ w ’ ' jpBK system of producing * »wc**t silage,’ who*e 
t , V iv«, - w *Jevei'is duo to him, will become the prevailing sjs 
tem of the future In this dopartmeut of agricultural economy. 
Til* great objection hitherto entertained against the principle ot 
prcssrvlniffqirags in a succulent condition has rested in the sourness 
of the Bluige, which was calculated to injure milk prodnued by 
Its aid ; kM the principle has been more or inns discounted hy the 
uosustalnod nature of certain extravagant claims that were made 
for H, claims to the effect that it would supersede hay-making and 
root-growing, and would convert coarse herbage and oven weed* 
Into nutrition* food that stock would relish. 

This was the ordinary soar otudlaqo process that was introduced 
first o! all to the apticu of the British agucultural public, and which, 
very wisely, had cold watsr thrown upon it by such Bound avid 
eminent man of science es-ftir J, B. Lewes and the late Dr. Vo<4- 
oker. But the sweet process is, in its a very different 

thiog, and Mr, Fry gives, in thv book I have nnwiticned, n very 
lucid account of its scientific and practical aspects, la the first 
portion of the book, he paints out that plants coutaui aulistancth 
Whluh bokfog to' two disthiet clauses—those which err formal of 
carbeafo acid ,aud water, which arc. called ca^bo-hydrate^ and 
to** Into the cCmppsHiou of wm;<!i nHrogt‘u cn>tB—albtun^nofde, 
Ac, The daTbo-hydtktcB^cellulOflC, starch, and sugar—do not 
ohauge into alcohol, acetic acid, lactic acid, or butyric acid, with¬ 
out the Intervention or agency of llvipg H cells.’ t These * *e lls’ are 
tk« organised fotmenis, some of timm bidpaclng to the animal and 
Other* tb'tMe vogc^|k}.e world, which Are tilnstrated by such or- 

f aulatn# AS bacteria and the yeast plant-; Milk aud hk-od aw w^l l 
nowu : to,be among the most quickly perishable of fiufde* but it 
has been repeatedly demoastrated that * the gases of the at urn- 
Bpheic alone are unable to cause guy material dtange iu these 


ffnids, and that, oot»B#quentiy, if ‘stay___ _ 

fre«t from ferment# or their gentis, fflftb dag, fe^ prctvrytd <> v ©m 
aouroesa and blood £»wib pvttrefajtinn for several 
This germ thorny lies at ti>* foundation .of MrW system of 

BWce^ ensilage, and it is by troDlwg the prhoiMS^ bi.fertukAUtfbu 
which takes plftc+3 in the sito-that tli« result in. h *w«et 

lostcind of ecur silage. The jultf« , s t>f piants are t -.Ttikw mflk sod 
blood, subject to fertnenLatiatts, particularly vrkm tka pla&t* in 
which th^y circulate aiomaMvd togather as In .aailc, when the F 
oircuUtioiQ has ceased, and the whole mess is Inert and in d&rkxita** 
The fermentive organisms evisli in myriads -inth# and many* 

of them are eanicu i *r.o the silo with t.he forage ; but ™$*ir J 

in not destroyed by excluding air from tbg silo by. pressing the ■ 
forage into a solid mass under heavy weights. The fwrmanfS exist 
on oxygen, it Is true, but when they are thus denied Ike Jj.ee f! 
Oxygen of the air, th»>y fe^d »a the combined oxygen in ,tb»oarbo- 
hydrates of the plants j and iu rasped to alcoholic ferment*, tim I 
wovk they peiform is in mvett-p rati-* W) the amchnt of'few oxygon \ 
to which they hav,? acorns—thatis, ti»oy are driven by the newest* j 
tle« of existpr.ee fc t?o»\*■» t, during thwir search for food, a larger : 
quantity of su^ar into uicdiol. Living forage Is able to' resist"the t 
attack of fuiq;i ;md on-.-fbt>chu*e it<Tare aOtivA and per- f 
form thft fumoifoie <if the plaut ; but when the plant Is £ 

severed from tt*i ooniu-ctian w ith tii« eat th, H slowly (IlCS, and ' fN l 
cell* die with it, und in tin* moribund ootidltiou the work Of -dl^- /* 
composition at anew tjnmrmiime* by means of ferments—«c longr 1 *' 
that i*, as the plants contain oxygen and molatcfo jn qaantlty 
sufficient for tho Bitsteuauee of the ferment*, Remove, kowcvcr’i 
tho rnoleture, tin in the case of hay making, a»»d there is DC tongfwr, 
food enough in tho forego for the ferments to suhslst undq arid 
whrn the hay is lu a solid rick free oaygen is altppBt ^wholly ex* 
eluded. Tho interior of a riok of well muds bay will keep gObrl for 
years, but every our ha* noticed that the out*id« bf ll* whiek i« 
B4til| exposed to air and damp, eommeneM to decay from tn* 1 first, , 
The proows of ennilngo U wholly different from that hf the 
hay making, and require* wiuoh more care iu, order, to ‘fOear©a 
nuoetis ful result-, long the cells of plaoiw are living. Which 
©onIfnuos to hw the in»e for some llttio time after the boupactiou 
of ih© plants with the earth is severed, tho action ol ferments U 
frustrated by the ©volution of cat bool© acid on the pact of the 
plant* j atid this i* the primary reason why ©ustUge umy be pre* 
served iu a silo, for dead vegetable matter put iutjo a sDp^ Afild still 
oontairdog its normal moisture would not preserved in a state 
fit for food for cattle. Mr, F«y qitt^es Messrs. Bellamy 
Lechnrtier as follows V *■ ' 

4 At tho moment when fiult, gmaF'Ud loavokare detachojWtom 
the plant which hears them, life is ire exiinot in theeellsjrWhicU 
they are composed. This life 1* carried on apart from Mroy don* 
samtog sugar and producing alctjpM and ©aruonic acy^ The in* 
slant that tim production of oarljfiuic acid ceasca ja^lso when 
all vitality in tho colts is extinguished. Fruit,; ,' t |ralu r Add leaves 
may then remain in an fndeiluftely i> ert if an organised 

ferment is not developed i« their interior.’ Vxerela tiu« ihekorueh 
the sc-ivefc of tho prnoosa. During the nbfm time they continue to 
live in tho silo the vegetable cell* convert siaroh into sugar t And in 
doing so heat i« evolved { the thingHo be attained is to arrest the 

f iroees# at th© right moment, uotby ©hooking tho ©volution of heat, . 
<ut rather by eucom aging it up to a temperature of about 140 
degs. F. t which h^ the i em-ficcnt effect of destreyipg the forcnvots, 
which would.(Stiierwise begin to do their nefarious work iro *o(iri as 
the v t “" vitality of the forage lu the silo was extinguished* 

neat in the utlo is caused by the absorption 6f Whatever 
pfree oxygon may be available, and by the evolution bf earbouio 
acid,—a chemical proetta in vegetation under tbaso obtutitions 
which Mr, Fry terms, very happily Indeed, * tntorceHolar oxida¬ 
tion.’ Tho temperature attained in tho interior ol ih« stiodei^nds 
mainly on two omuHtlcns—the quantity of oxygeu introduced with 
til© forage, and the quantity of water present in its foVAge., The 
norcnal moisture of ilia forag© is all thal should pytment, 
and iaiit, wat-r adtMtien.al is a tlnterrefit to the 4#sft‘«d 
temperature, it th© table o©'.Is nrn still living when nil tku 
free oxygon lu*s been cCirsumvd fy tbcm, they will maintain thi.* 
short remnant of their axistena© upon the combined oxygon of tb * 
sugar, during which alcohol will l.<* pro^Ucqd and oism-carbcnl.! 
acid evoUfid. I’kiw ch©mio-ii moor;>-- Mr. -torruB, also, happily, 
intercellular ‘ftinotmUtitin, to distinguish it Jfmb ordinary alcoholic 
fermentation, Jn regard to tire feature,-M»J Fry has com© loth© 
cooctuflion that f alcobodc ensilags is pro-lu©ed by the action of 
the od,l» of the noatitid plan is, and not by Xudrpsndhqktlff^Ahiisruti/ 
With the transiormotions, last momioued, the fh? 

conus to an «»d, and suhsequenfc changes of a stmfla# id>«)acts#, 
when Mioh ohangis take plac©, hr© of a mom serious add ddatvri- ^ 
mm nature. * No kityd of a id fermentation le produced, by. tit© 
oolia of the plants/ M>*ays f 4 tiiwmfots,, in produmnf *kmhp 
ag© must bo a .lose virttsad by tim tratt»fon«aii©i« of nitroghn- 
qw Mti^autw aS well that of carbadiydrat©*.’ - * The prcdanc 
of alafihyila ft cm al ©nhot is a process and awntio 

italddf produced hy a further step in the sumo dfrstitiim,, Tho 
oxygen nweessary to produce those changes must he o^kiped frotu 
some .other orgawfe ©nbste«ot» 1 in thO silo; probsWy qn©'fifedtaln- 
ing tti rqgen/ 'Fh* production 1 1 Attatiuaoid is % 

low's of feed tag properties,. 1 o tho sjUge, and ©ai|. : dnly i*4 
by tjir destruction ol tho germs, the wyrodf.'Mmm, weft, witick pro. 
due© it, which Is dtiu© wImm* the tamperaturo of tbo silags rjgea 
50 C., 122 F.) * ' ' 

Various other kinds of f©r**i*utation are produeed iks tita ittrlesi 
moan* ate employed to prevaht thorn* flml of fw.Iaoti.o^iid Hvo« * 
of the most Impmtaat; awd diestrabJ© to ha uVofded’. VWjhbdw of 
p.rotiuoiug Jactnl i* hot ut preksat «o q\»i v mtinAto *^uolu« 
aceti© acid ; bat it w*Ho b© tided rapidly, ant5 every U®air pressed 
down well by tipading, or by ufcher pteaas, if. ©very pr©caution he 
taken to exclqds the air, and th* fwage he covered op quickly 
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urn} H141 sou' 1 , uhi tt/ Oiu aooottht of j 

SooUp fcWajW w m tide w fa produced -by the ptftywwwb of *u$« j 

/cfaatftfa tyktart tffa 4 $ar*>* i«fcg life when fch*J cell* of the plant# 
Have motfbiit»l tfr iitedL; White th* eellir.of'ty'ur pi nta retuafa aUsfo 
'and vigorous, producing intercellular oxidatfao. they insist; the 
fnttavkS'Of orgAMunu*, such as fotjgl *tud mfarobq* ;at*d tho be>*b 
>volr#d by Mfaixf, if it reach 1 tO dogs l*\, or *0, fa ouillcfantto 
j destroy m termeatfvis org unsms wtorcli uuy be protest* aud th# 
t malt is «we#t Instead of sour silage. 

'. The foregoing is the eofohtlhVaipeotcf the system of ensilage, 
.aud* fatam by itself* appear# Monsridabk) ttafaff. , Similar expU 
Inatioibs,'hoj^Vflir* might be given of various Other wmtt*r* with 
tbi* dfcfoter if pithas* daily <?orme*n<4, so that after all there 
its not mo oh to be farmed at Iii it. The ovdlnavy practical farmer 
Joat-ttot beMTpeefadto work oat for himself these, traufcformotions 
| in matter, hud the cause* of them ; hat a» ho holds in hie hands 
their practical application, it fa just a* w«U he should know th*t 
he ieeoatftftbtly la Ootftpauy with most. interesting and intiioafa 
natural phmfomens, all of Wljfoh are more or less amenable to the 
treatment Which fa recommitted by 0 Jimrm sense and experience, 
la wiy heltt I.pttrpnso dealing with the practical aspects of 

the entilftgoquestion,—iVcriA Biituh AtjrtctftnAxL* 

i ■ . . • ■ THE 0{*tUM TRAFFIC. 


Tkb Bimdard fa In a position to slate that, although the new 
atTahaemeut relating to the opium traffic has not yob beeu 
signed, ftodotay not be formally concluded for two or tfir«e weeks, 

It haeb^en practieully accepted by the Goverumoufa of China ami 
England* ftnd there fa rto^ the least doubt that, its provfaiou* w\ i 
come into 'force almost immediately 0 Tin arraug^mwufc takes 
the, form of. an additional artfale t» the Cliofoo convention, signed 
bySirThOrtiasi Wade 1'* IdTd, and cue of the clauses or »< j oLiqws 
of, tbfaarticle requires its ratiticaUcu, and with it that also nf 
the Chefot) Ocmvontioh, os it may be amen led or allure t by this 
additional article* The two principal stipulations o-ml&ujed to 
It are the abolition*t>f the iulanl burners for opium, anl the adop¬ 
tion of ft aaiform tskie for lekiu, Ttw uniform rate of faklu is 
to be t>0 tftefa per qlrosb while the existing oast-mu duty of SO 
fcaelspor chest—established by the Treaty of Tientsin—remains 
unchanged. Hitherto iekin has varied wRU the port-, ranging 
from as high as S3 taetfa&a com'? parts, to a# low as 31 tad# in 
±hers. The adoption of nkmuiform rale will ronu »vo unuy existing 
||u&* of dfacoutent j dmi^Vths l«kln will hono-.-forth b^> collected 
byxjfa marfai me customs oh^tfa imtmvl of i>y the lekiu otTicera^ 
tbei'tf\riU bh considerable swing to lhe Cbiu^se Ucvemment, 
ftt the sfawQ time that all roonSkfor uncertainly will bn removed, 
M bo tho^phelo importation V foreign opium pay lug; its full 
amount of leWn into the Government vs dfeiH. Thure will also be an 
improvement tVfckte mod© -d ootlimtiug the lekiu, fo< opium will 
benesfOrth he dspH^ted in special receiving.houses which will 
ip tboohuracof a Iw^a lltne be convorted into bonded warehouses, 
and thft lokia will farS^id to the customs olticnni before Lh » 
parohaeair can mnovo theNiqmiio. rhH> payment of 00 taefa, or 
30i., per Cheet, will frank tlm^opium throughout the whole of 
, China; and the principal barrioia* wld cease to have any Migui 
huanceiu the matter of opium aUhouyrh Tl^'Y will remain in 
force for Other articles or Th^^gwut^Hfaent i« eon* 

sldered-to be most tatisifttotory by both G ivorff^tiit* \ and lh*! 
p>* ! the same prluclpin of levying bulb 

attd the lekiu at the perU, to ordinary m<Hohiv»dhe, s.) miKfitjifaidv 
to oocwr Wfahin a reasonable period of tone, when artioleBTSI 
forcugn produoilon will ha abte to r^-ach the iutiuior of China 
On known conditional and without being subject, a^ at present, 
to ihb virtually prohibitory tariffs of tire inland bamYvsT 

Commenting on the above statement, another #oMUmp>ra»y 
says The announcement that the opium trade with China fa 
to be placed oh a more satisfactory fooling fa mtth-r for ijougra- 
tuiattob, Ottr business with tbs C«fa«t»al Umpiru is «o con- 
elder able, Ahd Indian finance is »» closely concerned in it, 
thftf ^lagiaud mast benelH by anything tb»t givos grostor solidity 
to oay , relation* with the Govcrnmcftt of IfakU . . Nothing 
,i« more Ifttal to the higheat prosperitv of coinmmoo (ban v-xx- 
tiuu$ and uncertain tOrida, and the Government* of London and 
-jratftt-will have done excellent work if they invs brought lh** 
tnarkefa^of Ciiiaft, India, and KuglanMnbo closer working proxi- 
ixxity*\ T?&e i«»er wealth of China hua y^t to 1>« tapped, and 
finglfah manufacturers will uot bo the wor»« for any ntima'us 
1 ■ proilccfclve energies, Too Ivwfc may yet makn 

up f<>f thefajary inflicted ou tbfa country by the fSuropcau add 
Amkrfaon protectV 0 ,systnms, W« may trust that Um Govsra- 
metttaoiludfa and Kufland will uot forget that China baa a west- 
era, no lets than au eastern aid.* Yaunde, one of (he wealthiest 
ftfdfa proviium, Is approached most aaelly by the valfay of tlin 
• I^tivrftddy,- 1 if, fh ccuUt <mcc be joined ettloienUy wi(h Kaugmm 
and Mo.ulmWin there would boa splendid opening for our men 
of capital, toxter-ptitft, aud iudustty U .fortunately, the wretch*.! 
King el Burma 1 ', Thcsbaw, blocks our road, to sum * extent, at 
MfttHfafaysIwtf if wo uwderstaud Mr, Colquiimu rlglii.lv, we _ 
wsiti&r&d that unpleassut mouarch by niuaiog a railway through : 

Shun Btatoc. It fa certain that the northern ( 
^fatfattd ecietry the ludo -Chine** peninsufa, and the scathorn | 
fniaoid.op(utCr3r : «f 'China, have potentialUio* of immense wna-ith. : 
Hffitftfa h» tmuj of tih® Barineia king fa, au 1 oppr-ssiv^ : 
imfa hfa«y^*» f oy waatotwnem, in burdening i«fa p-opfawi^h 
impuahk the uajporfa and Upports between I ui«peadeat and 
beached a earn nf over. 3 f fa)v,,0SK)t 
1ft ftAoleat times enormous pepafations 
lkdih4idiifa^ T*^ L trf^ to bearout the discredited idtfttt* uf 
SfrffNliBf Krth .Hm %M* with mmm «u# 



with*the Shan Hfctttoa only wkoto opening up, and then, Ulhq iiqre«- 
pPnsiWn ruler at Mittd.ntay iw kept in order, 4 epfabdfd' future 
Awaifa the Blngllah provinces on, the eastera shewo of fthe Bay of 
AsU'-bfa fallows th,* ifag., the iuorcasft in riches of our 
fMMWftia'Bft wilt he f«lt at homo, The luUidor of 'China reaoh*d 
tbmugh Vitunan* and nut barricaded to the trader by thoffakhmo&a 
and whims of t>0fafaK*wili be a most keoMbfa addition to the 
world’s markeU'. S ill, promptHude to sefai? opportuoltios and 
vigilance a« agaUisfe Gvafa arc needed in our Mlufatera, a« fa fa 
notorious that t'Toa h intrigue has lately been very busy in 
Bangkok aud MeutUlay. Supinennes might lose England and 
India much that they nan »U afford t% IpfteL, ^.magbifleent; 
lands ou Our North -fAa«fc&m Indian: frontier are the ht*fettra(l trade 
appanage of oxtr EasUru dnmiukm, aud wo oa,auot v ftUow out 
iaSaenoe to be ousted from them; NVVhavb been so busy retiring 
la various parts of the world, that It would be a change full of relief 
to the nation to know that in one region at least we had managed 
to maintain a firm footing, if we did not advaoee. There fa another 
aspect of the new opium arrangrtnvsat which l* wovth cooeideratiou, 
Phc opium trad* with China has been a frequent subject for 
vituperation on the part o( a oevtaiu cUsa ot phUfthihropfats, 
I’heise moo have Insisted that we ew polsonlug : the Chinese with 
tlm ddoUrious drag In their own despite, and |b pi*der to put 
money in the p toketeof that groat power of Opium/ Win Iudfap 
Government. The Chinese n »w see that prohibition. Si a failure, 
and as men will have what they have a orating' Mf t they are trying 
thoir boat to organise the trade on a squad fdittng. The tmtary 
against, thy grvat Source of traiEo between India 1 and Chtiua was 
wrong headed auvl unrxvxBaulng. Uke other good .tbfatgs the 
narcotic which m mxuy Ctuuamen lov« to inhale in the form . of 
imoke could bo used to Poor compatriots of Ah-Si a would 

ipeud a gvo-it deal more than tb«y ooaid attord on the yolpy soothe 
ing pip*?, and frome of, tbo*n t 11a cfambt, were hr^u'ght wUblu ft 
tueaRureblo diaUuvj.j of the Goleetial rt cipiiviifant of W W0rk*h»h»e 
by undue indulgence. But ft few oases ,of excess wOfOim kufiftefauti 
roftson for depriving tolling milllnus of the hupulT family , of the 
main Jiuuiy of Mu-ir livei. of a solace n full of #want 4r«taui0* and 
rest, arid quiet breathing f> Even If that! sfaff^ of bonkemplatiou, 
the upturn pipe* ware w# tnfaohtovuns au institution , as it has been 
said to bu, theChiuaHiau, iika the English man. was hot likely to be 
ootnpeifad to virtue by sevara maasiue* of r^pmsiOi^ , N0W1 bow' 
ever, that the IVlciu auLhorStteA are to be thirty pounds fa pocket 
for evftry uhest of <»pmm imported into their country,, they ar« wot 
likely to quail'd with wh it fa so h*ud«ome a source of rifaenue, 
and our sesrner mmalfats in England wiU have muoU of the ground 
kuoekod away fn^n nedur one of theiv pet grl«vances* I4 auy often 
the world roust fanictfa by avw/ fresh stop made by Chfaft towards 
fringing Itself Into more complete harmony wfahtfehs oorpiuorofal 
^ editions cl tlvA tinier in which we live -*0serWU Mail, 
r - gf ■ 

COPEBRCUl/CUHE IN AMRIUCA, AtSiA, AND 
AFRICA.* 


Tint volume which invites tho following remarks, though it 
aamiuL b« odbu! vtiterUlHiug, will oerfeainly prove intuit buy, not 
only to the “ npontha >.f tomprrancp/' but to, the thousands of 
peuple (Migaufu'l in the pToduotioo, sale, aud cousumpifau of the 
iragrair coffofl h.-rry. l‘he l>utoh Govcrtuneut have reesmiy ho- 
come alive to the fact that the BnuiiUaus are ruhufpg 'iJiietO out of 
the m xrktt T and th dr not im mturaL desire be ascerfafa the oauao 
led to tile -Aodiug a spsvi d m 9*t*iu to South A'h-wfaa, and to ,U*n 
[faction of tho mass of •it.j.Eis'ioi a 1 1 nvnfauoe before UJk .BtftttiUuu 
n->w cotnyiu J uverywherv j in’ Er'auoe, Germany, Swefon, 
Nor v\ ayTvplah Portugal, &u*Via, Avon Turkey, 

there i* ImV-oifoe consumud then a ^“ thox* sort* Now 

in 1 bitch Iudu&jie aftahout 32 000,QOO psopfa dtifoetly inforested 

in the oo’lW uf^Jrazll fcb^re are mBy hbobt 4,000,000 

alTcutud by fa. The ofl^gjW^'Shgf^opUse-producing regions of tha 
world am YW'ZuaIu, e nd the, United dtatos with 

about 0.000,000. iuter.w'ed in thetralWlfc ^j ^j^Ifau fox, of cuursa, 
gUM th« pnpnlatuni'i atfeuted by ovlT>e 0 uuxher of 
people actual^ engqp'J iu Uie trade, which 
smaller ; hut th«y uci ve also fee paint u moral, for when 
tegmher. tln*y i^u nut to 37,000*00.0 pocple J but in Oeylcm, 
Madra*, mi l Jbi.n ay, them fa ah aggregate, pbpulatfon of 
70 0di>,O.W iutnri<i*Ud in the eutfen plant, Thus, It will b* seen 
that Great liatatu has a sulo fa ihcaifxir twfau as great’ as that 
of the rop.t of thn world coujtnqtjd, Toe oonepioushrJiSf pf the great 
importance of the sjuiqiot to thu British id tbs prohabiv ocusa of 
tklvi Dutch icporfc appearing in the English lMgttftge^ 

Tne author,g *t}4 iriLo tlia questioa wltb TeufoUte mfuUteneBfi, 
giving the physical and gaulogtoal oharputarisMo* hf Braatly tha 
Ufa toy y ami politic* nf tha young empire^ f fa-trade r banking 
tranaaotlous, railways, its fmauoss, and dmkufafcfo foaHfatfohs^t.ti., 
sUvory. Jirsad U much m xvaut of s aififa, but modern,tpofaty has 
cried out upoovlfu' lustltuthm, aud it has been' coudauiaed, Thu 
sl&x'As uow nxfafeiug arx\ woaer or fatar to ba 1 ft»d frash 

tnipnitatlou i« stopped ; accordingly * t-ja gr«s£ p^bfa^ fs tho 
provi-ion of choxp fahdur. I’hi* bait made the slave 

master of the situutiou, Mia Uiu has to bft ftftd hi* oou* 

VeoititsLw studied, he is our*fully clothed audavon extravagantly fad, 
thoniughly trained phymoiati# attend upoii him fa siokuesii, schools 
are p.ovnled for hi« faintly, ami ha 1* t&itght mifaitii apd encour* 
aged in imuicwnt dramatic and other ppatinsa* to please his mtod, 
Ifivary reoaounhia effort is now made to protakgf hi# useful life, 
op Ufahou^kojnpmal panfaftmerfa is InSwtwd^ ivi«;doue in defaeftue# 


p Bratil aad J^va, ifoeurt oa U'-tfaa Cir?l 


Asia, tad 


Mriftif tv ft* fi). ^ th ft -.M.misfor of ttw O^lon^'' By<?* ¥.!&& ItoMM 
mmm WBS> Pirn#, god W*' Hi- h\m «aa4wj 
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lo the wishes of the stave* themselves, who prefer to berime immediate! famine, and suggesting cvor-incrcasing legion* fo*\ 
chastened for their offence* rather than eiftlare the Omui of a gaol, ! wtijrayeara, , & ^ -W•. . • \ 

Still, the day of free labour ia Approaching, and In a few year* will ! waa evident that meaturs* tot thole v whotaffcU n#*trw»tion 
* _ ** i. ; tjf *..u-— vt* i~_<v »i.-„ i« i—^ \ mutt be organised on a far more ex|sntiv« 


have to be in full operation. Ho less than U$ eolbnfo* have been 
et&rUdj hut they have all miserably failed, and ere doomed to in* 
evitable fallow, bwwwwv no free mao eats work in competition with 
a *lavo. Thus while slavery exists (here can be ho free labour ; 
and yet free labour meat be got Into operation before th« oxtiuc* 
lion of slavery. The number of alam ie, however* very small, 
there being only 364,000 of them altogether! and a bold effort 
might be made to boy op the lot; but, alae ! the Brazilian expend!* 
tnre already exceeds tfco revenue to each an extent that the 
accumulated deficits of the last ten years have amounted to 
204,943,774 milreit, or . about ?>0,000,0001. At the same time 
Kadleal rbibimere and abolitleniete are disaouuienamv'd in ttrattil, 
Paa may be seen'by the epesyh Of &eu*tor Marti oho Campos in the 
Chambers pa August 2^1680.' That «mi*pokAn representative did 
not hesitate to,say that, M as for the abolitionists, 1 regard them «» 
robbery icltpm / caa w#e »ty revolver.'' Mr. Chamberlain’s 

party would be met with something stronger thau talk in Brasil. 

Tbs reoSJftt, use of machinery has given to Brazilian coffoe a 
great Impetus* and the market ha* Wi* extended by * judicl* 
one nee of Exhibition*. Liberal quantities of carefully prepar¬ 
ed coffee have been distributed gratis at ulo*e of these Ktrhi- 
billons, with the natural result of creating a taste for the article. 
The Russian government has also enuouraged the introduction 
of coffee, with a view to the redu lion of drunken os*. The labour 
question is the only real obstacle to the achievement of a 
great future by ffrftfcU* for no covintry in the world offers great* 
er advantages, to the colonist. The Chambers, however, Imitate 
the pattern Institution la London, and waste year after year ia 
talk, varied by mUohletout iff tarter? nee* with trade, arising 
from the political tpauom wing of •* those who govern" and " those 
who dwi^th gUYeirn/* The extension of »ranch of trade 
undef sueb a'government is a marvel, and it i* still more mar’ 
vollous to find stick a country stmdily displacing from the mar¬ 
kets of the world one prime article of comiumption. 

The report before us deserves to ho studied quit*’ a* much 
by the English m by the Dutch, and ‘hose engaged in the 
coffee trade ought to feel numb Indebted to the Dutch Cnvera- 
meiitfor procuring and publishing so much sound information 
On the subject, XhO iUAp** of th« various iSwtToe-bearing districts 
are oaVofuUy drawn to a largo soa ! «, and tabular statistical 
matter appears, to furnish all the detail* that th<j most iuquiai- 
tivo might desire to ktiow .~~Ovwtmd M <V, 


„ ~ , ooaU, The. prepara¬ 

tions for war Included suob items as 5,000 canvas oerssus, stub 
fifty yanf« in length ; tools for digging great trench**, and pay¬ 
ment of labourers, who were required to keep watob day and night 
Wherever the presence of the foe was suspected.' ft the di strict* 

(M Famagusta atom*, 32,220 pits ware dug, and all these were in 
due tfme filled with a densely packed maos of straggling locutta, i 
fha total weight of insects thus destroyed in this one district alone j 
being above twelve thousand tous t It tuight well he supposed * 
that such wholesale massacre wmiM have effectually tinned the ' = 
locust-tegious, But again the survivors proved to H^tlk bees^^f 
numerous that the swarms of the following spring were aatahlly ' 
as large as those of auy previous year, and the official reports \ 


A COLONIAL VICTOUT OVElt LOCUSTa. 


1 ■ IBy S 4i«§ C, P* Coupon Ccumuc } 

Whilb war and tuimmct* of war in each of the live great 


. _ ...... ^_ t^JO- 

linents ol the wmId form the all engrossing topic of thought and 
conversation, it is satisfactory to bw able to note sue hard-fought 
little war Ip which British perseverance Imo happily been mowued 
with eminent suoaest, I allude to tho Locust \V ur in Cyprus, 
which has of late years fiJgjHi so Urges place yi the history of that 
isle. Though the ravage* of these raps iou * little fo-» have been 
&tt oftirectitiiug (rial to the Cypriote husband men, frequently 
calling % Governmentiatsrvcatirm, the insect legions shewed so 
alarming anIfiorpa** about five years ago that it was evidently 
necessary to instituteh war o£ mferuuuaiioo on a must systematic 
scale. Tbi* waeaccordingly undertaken l.y Sir Robert Hiddulph, 
High ComfliHssfoher of Cyp'us, Lorn whose oliicfid report# wo hav«* 
frointimo tb time been enahjod to foim h oh« i\Tea of thw magui^, 
tude of the task. That »uch a bop*) o» that 
winged foe ooald egasoQ«bi > y l>4 eotetrainml y ^ 

that, unlike htheidiigray>>y loousia which mro ^ l ^ io 

Uudi In OB parts txf thw World-notably, ajC jt^A'iiottntly j 14 tl 
occaaion ta uote, in tbs United Hutu* of Mf wv^ ,<5 Ntiwt('t%tk 
Century, August, , 18S3, and Jrtsf.riS'.*iS8o)—the lmngiy 
hordsa whloh devastate th* ar,t horn aud 

bred ou the UU ; no evil ‘ l ® ,r ! t,, o rnainlaml 

swonpa fchM» ^ vM <n <ho M »diterran**ai 


tofwindte ih.'TrJ' n haud *" d e «-«“«»>» 

»s?afiOT 3 ^ 

knaiu.1 Ux to Iho, <Jonniiita'(,.nf.r. Vn.i .’ . . P‘ ia »*«•> 

z at L be jfi:^t* 

3 ^JS ^^fsisair 

were destroyed between July, Xg&l, and Fob rue rv 1^?*% 
them trti apmwoativ iro Su ?,7*f lt, e hatohing *«a*ou arrived, 


HU* 

*.7? 


stated that they were still gaining ground, It wsa evident l<bat ^ 
yot more vigorous it»oa?ure» were requisite* so Ibo fnleRtisd urea 
was subdivided into sinsUer districts, each of whiob wax plabed 
under tU.* closest supervisloo } ft5,000#ita, wera dug, 4tod 8 000 
additional screens war# prepared and kept lu active movemout, 
proceding the march of the ioo. While Uovorumoot officers were 
thus energetic, they were sorely tried by tho amaalpg inertia i>f 
the poaeaots, whose fudpUuoe even outweighed aU ordinary pfu- 
deuce of solMnfeereat. Thu* the Qewotmmh «ugiaeor». Mr, 
Brown, reports arriving at a village wftere bo found paly a baud* 
ful of old men and boys vainly working at the locust pita and i 
screens, utterly unable to cope with the multitude Of locusts *' 
which swarmed past them, actually crawling lota the streets. 

To bis disgust he found troops of ahls*bpdisd men (the owners of 
the lands end the crop* which wore in snob imminent perfj) idling 
at the cafes, and refusing to work* because, they said, ” Qov* 
ernmmU, having undertaken the business, woul^of oourse, 
accomplish it, but that they did not choose to work far,, snob a low 
rate of pay “ (the rate offered being tqual to that habitually given 
fotihard work on the roads). Truly, fa dcallug with such people 
there was much to be said in favour of (be Turkish system of 
compulsory labour whfuh has only been abolished under British 
rule. Iki like manner when every uorvo wo* Balog strained to 
discover ami dear every locust breeding gpoutxdi,:Sews was reoslvSd 
very late that a large quantity had hatched,' .qnd. Were already 
well growu, iu an isolated district about thi;tyd$e mfl*s fro«rt 
any oibe? locust bed This mu*% l ave \?em known‘to many 
psA*ants, and to the iuhablfcants of a netjSbbQ^rjng monastery; bus 4 
no one bod the grace eveu to send infonn$sloii to the official*. 
N-dwithstandiug such drawhaoks as whioh^ Jed to thfk. * 

escape of many iuueets as a reserve/*f^qpt>ly future trouble, 
p estimated that the loouefc *>ltytghteri|vff lfisii must have Jr *' . < 
r ‘somewhere about two hundred THbmuf?Sl milliouf*) 

Although tin* locust crop of 1384 £$ve good proof of thMl^ 5 ■ * 
of this wholesale massacre, there wj!E* still good cause i&r J^knafit* 
and uuromitilog care. To therworklDg materiaHf'T' . ^%Bauoe 
wore added 3,800 seine traps, mad« uti a hew «4$there 
oativas screens, making of those a total which, mfejawa*! also 2,860 
would have made about 315 miles of oanvas wj^jv^sd id a, Hue, 
divided into still smaller district* for Bland wo* 

tho Mil notion In the number of the foe^irL j supervision, but 
reduction possible in tho fone qiT vsi;!; W * t. re< * a ^Ji prM pOiudW 
Only 2,000 porson* were Uu 1 ' G pP^Jvith them, 

tftlioilrera worki« K « n , uf&'- of *W , 1,«0,WM» , 

frmn one point to f, . “.^bor tl ev were jif ^ these 

revisit,. At point d ° *“ lh *‘ *« 

loou.t., Bu.ldonly olmu.od their Jlutnf* 1 ™ f ?* tbe 

"’ u6ir w»‘oh«r«. hail ^taellj^einhad 9a ‘' 

U,.xni« emergency a working party n atftttdi,5, 6 oron*. 

• Ihirty-two men of M yteen’, 0» 0 w«tS« 4 W £. 

worn nwchoa out to do b»tti® *r„b thi. thU | V ,ff* li«nt Seghueut 

i. .upo.fluou. to r ,he y did.h«:t;!;; , kriX ,u W4 r‘ o '“ ,oe> » 

h*vo .* • 


WtMOt 

aaoumr^t 


will always be a “ 1 9fidm ' *** 

^•vigilance, and the prewrvationof |*SfJ? ™ t0 

a«m m 'be .‘.Uom) ft? 1 _ 

that th« groat pUgus has been ZLat^A* fTf**? 9 *' 

proposed to render it compulsory on owners ^ 

to plough all lauila whoro deposits of -“1? ** tJ ! c *° {I W<*Ujf 
been made, Also tint rewards .ha.il ar ? known to bava 

iog to Lhtj tliBtaueo travelled) to all peraoua V renir^° 4 L a ? 

previously known to Government, and tl^t fines shll^^T 

on persona who, kuowine of ».,k #:5 *??" «koiild U levied 



A SKILFUL SUBOIOAL d?iEAWW.“T 

Tn« American Ambassador at Vicuna m.. ir- *,.■:/■ ,'.' 

forwarded to his Uovurmneut an futornutliiw * ’ ^ 4 * t04 « lately* ‘ 
Able surgical operation .lately performed ifv 
Vumna, Which* wonderful 

portion of the human stomach iuV(dt>; ^ ^t^ feniovsl ofjy' 

•ucMtaful „{ ti,, P „„ fjL T''Wif -'' 

Winch tins operation m* perforiuad was 1,! ^' J 1 ,,G <*»«««« t£ ‘ 
attotttls.l witl, tb« follow if, g tomLtou --Th* * 4, » Howell, * 

•“» ****** *B» *%>mSkltkiZ^SL: 
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Miscellaneous Items 


\ Gmmm&ms have sanctioned the saw of El. 1,54,000 lor jmrvey 
\nd tottletifuwt operation# fn Bind for the current official year. 

\THlf Simla K^uraffst# .Cinbmw iiwugBreted the other day, Mr. 
mx* being <"Htfed FreHdto*, and Colonel Crookshank Secretary, 
Jwoodfy tiu. jKfcr of member# was enrolled. 


wi'tt'K ^atob.ljm4ri4 ; B*U*4y k expected to he opened In No vein- 
mt next, ‘tbelhto Wing one that wilt probably yield a revenue 
m-m/ikUrf the financial pruning knife, 

g .fa&tnaggv fwttA tha usual monthly return of shipments of U* 
Jrdra'eatafcW* that, froth ike Hi May to 30th Sam IBffc* a totM of 
|4 J 436,57411>#,Of tea have been exported to'different parts of "the 
fefofeVtoagMaft 2,205,870lba. In im, and 2,662,46 libs. in 1SS3, 

k I FluttSNjM 3bm*^03T Ik sold lit Pondicherry at the rate of Urn bottle# 
tmt Rt 8-0$, Of equal to about Rs» 40 0 per dozen? and white 
/watn Mauritius and Bourbon sugar# are advertised atB«. 50 per 
fefcjtenoh o*»dy of 5281b#. English—equivalent to one anna and tlx 
?W aqucVtoT pie# pyx lb, 

Tga prospect# of the rainfall in Bombay were oartaiuly Improved 
the Other day. There were several heavy shower# during the day, 
and although only one finch was registered on the Esplanade, whore 
the fall seams ^have been slightly above that in other portions of 
the <dty* thereevery prospect of a continued downpour. 


Tax salt returns for April and May show a slight falling off, &a* 
compared With the tame period of last year. The number of 
xhAttnd# «0l4 durlnA each of these months was 2,636,000 and 
3*044,000 respeofeivelk agftbtrt 2,816,000 and 3,30%000 In 188L 
Thera Was* of course,^# ^corresponding decrease In the revenue 

rettutot* ; V % 

-ft, Ftpyc&fth* %S.* Director of AgrioultoriJ ‘and Com 
mereej&enga)' vJiit^dib^JJoaf(d*# Office on Monday aftoftwon, the 
feSth m rthut tottMto ttdjwsary measures, in consultation with 
i^M|Honorableldl J.> Reyh^fa, B.A., the Senior Member of the 
BoHlii jHfioe, for the tooaHc-ltof the Agricultural Office, Bengal,, 
In offl^tmlIdlng«% ^ 

The toiltowmber of cobra Bnajbakilled within the limits of the 
Civil and Msttory Station of BauAlore, during the past month, 
was 00. . The jhjtruction of thes^reptUes cost the local Mantel- 
polity EU. 10 ' 2 -OTSjJho total number of dogs destroyed during the 
month Of June U«tTwal03, at a coat of Rs. 26-2 0 , which was 
also defrayed by the Stwfop Municipality, 

Tax XndimS^iator sayeS-nMi. J. K. Mody, of 57, Hornby* 
rqad^ um shown m mxao tea planWto* T ^Ldowa by him from tho 
Kahifa Valley, -Me gives a very luwH®&|tfplanation about the 
growing and preparing of the best vartem/'4k4ea* Mr, Mody 
worn* to b*V« brought with him over a hundraSjjgg, at consider¬ 
able. expense, and He deserves encouragement. 

- iNtqkAttoR has been reoeivad by the Government of 
that a separata wurt will be let aside at the Colonial and Indian" 
Exhibition, 1896, for private exhibitors, who wf«h to sell and 
deliver their goods during the Exhibition. Applications for admis¬ 
sion to this court should be made to Messrs. King, Hamilton 
and Co,. 9 of thls city, and Messrs, King and Co., Bombay* 

A CtejtowafOR dent writes to a Madras paper that a perfaefi cure 


ta"w*l"»spaswww¥^sw mavuivwwr wgvu**i| iuu«uui| 

ArlstofoohU. Braohlata, and-Gardenia dumuto rum, An equal 
part each 0f the above Is to be mixed for three hours with betel 
Juice, and made into small pills, three of which are sufficient to 
effkothettt»«‘ - 1 * 

. MoNSIEVR’.A. RotjSfJKAU, Sub-Secretary tor the French Colonies, 
has wrlttefcto the Governor of the French Indian Colonies at 
Pondicherry, enquiring whether native gardeners can bo engaged 
fin the ffmiMO'X&diian settlements to proceed to Qbook* to take 
jteervioe uwlar Government for employment fn tho new public 
garden about to be eetabltshed at that station. The primary 
object of the French Government Is to obtain a supply of fresh 
ludiiand other vegetables for the local market and the shipping ; 
at ytmm% green vegetables are quits unknown there, 

, .^hl^ W,Jha» rtxtw4 that a revenue sale should be 
of arraata otfcandeyam be made before sunset of 
t&b #4$ mwwiiito. tho date .of sals. A payment or offer of payment 
after,ttiV ealeis no ground upon which the Deputy Commissioner 
am 'mmU ' a -sale,. The Deputy Commissioner has the power 
(whetheron hfa. own motion or upon complaint of auy party in- 
tereetqd) Ur refasa.io confirm a sals on the ground of some material 
irrsgalaritfr a ddetake or fraud in publishing or conducting it, 
to any parson affected by the eats. If 
the v Oodii^aalff^miMqe jP«|ia8StS| <w grounds above specified, he 

matt cause a . -to take (bsa If he does net so refuse* hf 

must boa&m the^ Cals ^wdtula HO ^ days from date of sale* The 
Deputy i .ayMAap le anBeff to fisotlone 105 and 

104 of Di»ft'H«toitto:D0d# Mm b tbo wmm law on ths 


Sows 40 inches of rain in five days at and bsloW^Kumong, at the 
end of last week, and a steady downpour dally ever since* reaching 


Hallway j the obstructions are now rodeoed to one at the 12th mile* 
and this was expected to be bleared last evening, and then through 
communication would be rcutoredi In xplte of the obstruotions, at 
most of our readers know, the Mail trains hays been fairly well 
run to time, much to the credit of the staff—Wa have Just received 
information that through oommunloatlou has been restored* and 
the working of goods traffic mumed,-^Dajy*sZftt^lFs«*#, - 

Th'ERV Is a composition known a»: ,r Mystery gold,? Whlph, In the . 
hands of the nefarious* I# an artful trap to eafoh pawubrO - 

kars. With a name which In these dkye' Of : 'atfmKg»'.ttt'l4« .‘iuggetts 
a n#w sensational novel* ** Mystery gold 0 is Calculated': tt Motive 
even the expert M tlnofo,” Mr. Attenhorough, an authority Op 
the snares to which pawnbrokers arc liable, explained ih a recent 
cose before a magistrate that a large huraber of n^u had been 
made of It, and circulated throughout the'OUkwyr ‘The composi¬ 
tion, consisting of platinum, tin, and copper* stood l&otCWfc of the 
ordinary adds, and wwof tbe weight of red 0f>U,^Mropem 
Mail. '.- v 

A mrauAu kind of fish was caught fn the river off. the East 
Gate tho other day. Its skin is not covered with, scales, but fa 
smooth and velvety to the touch, If stroked from the head towards 
the tail, and rough if rubbed the other way, Betaftea'ite eyes and 
extending forward f# a horn about two Inches long, while m. each 
side of the tail-joint are two sharp spurs. Thu fine are fatoey Ilia 
dorsal and belly fins extending the whole length utf the body, .. A 
similar fish ts said by the ftsb-sollers to have been Caught over 
twenty years ago, though the specimen then obtained wa* much 
smaller. A gentleman who heard the fish was fa th* market 
purchased it, and has scat it to the Museum, ;, %, \ 

The Chief Commissioner of tbe Central Provinces Wp* fa k*ve left 
Pftohmarh! on the 13th instant forBtmlo, on business countofisd with 
the new settlement of the Province, which is already under Weigh 
In the eastern districts—Raiporo and Sttmhulpore. The l«tt settls 
meat was an easy one, as suited tho droumstonoes of a jrooftg 
province : hut roads and railways, then unknown,' have now opened 
up tho country tod developed its fertile resouroei to such an 
extent, that an inl’ease of revemie may be looked far without any 
fear of unduly buracnlng the agricultural classes, It is fartffnafa 
^hat the Province just at this time should have it ito head a 
^toeolaUat, in Settlement work of such repute a# Mr. Grosthwaito, 

T3k 1«H number (7th duly), and the first of the naw vblumea 
of thestofiau Plnnfiers’tClaMttir received hy u*,«how» that the proprie¬ 
tors are determined to make it a popular and attractive tnagaxfae 
—to wit, a new aud ornamental cover. The reafah* assigned for 
changing the old wrapper are, primarily, to make the Journal 
« easily distinguished Among other papers*'—no doubt 4 very 
material point In these days. We are glad tq team to%t ft has 
made suon rapid progress during the lAonr time It hOS been 4n 
! exiatenoe ; and it Is satisfactory to note that It ooutinftea to,hi 
| appreciated by those for whose benefit it was originally -SskCgnr*^. , 
eh. With a new era In It# salmon covering, we wish Hie Indian 
Planter Gazette the success which its enterprising proprietors 
deserve. 

<OPn8 cyclone which^oko over Rangoon last month blew down 
tlfSi^barn like l^Jwng In Fcgu, which hod been tlM<$ .** the 
♦Bouse. Fortunately It occurred 
early in thTfflBi'isjKLttooo}* * (evr *M,o^nU *fef* *04 
eraept one peon? \tn 3b" rt * n k ^ s 1*8. oj *™* r oaea^Uee wece 
erperledoeo. Ih*W.J c !lm«t wm moved iot» Mother M|M 
barn, formerly need hr.-J!SB >te>* n * 

wilt remain until next iDOnBjJSSEwKi?' S p ® * ^ 

new pubHo building# ready for mQ fotton. TbCuo are 

pnoka built, roofed with shingles, and 
to tbe town. As the place where the esiabUsnSniiaU^ 

Is not floored, it will certainly be to the advantage of tho hewITOW 
all ootkoorned to get into a pucka building, 

Tvjk reductions which the Govovimsslt Of the N.-W. Frovfnoea 
propose to effect in the estimates of the current year, consequent 
on the financial pressure engendered by military ucossmitfa#, 

1 amount to twenty and a-half lakhs. The mafh bead# under Whioh 
the retrenchment falls are as below # / 


Land and Separate Revenue ^ 

Forest# ... ... ... V , t 

Jails ... 

Education ... ... ... 

Minor Department (Vnfar Dimtor^f Ayrlsni 
ture and Ocmmeroe) ... ;. .. 

Irrigation ‘ 

Public Works- 


{a.) Railways 
(0.) Ordinary 


' < Bfc 1 
.1.00.000 
f, AOiOOff 

r* 2,60*000 
..,1,00,000 

.V 50,000 

m 1*60,000, 

M 0,00,000 
.. 4 * 50,000 


Total v : ...20,50,000 


Of these item* of reduction,)* it will he seen, «U ave purely Pro¬ 
vincial , except Forest# - which under present arrangements are 
squally divided, bask as regards revenue and ftxpendfituA* between 
tka Imperial and Provincial Gov«rumenta—*a»d, secondly, two 
lakhs, fll the Ordinary Public Works exrpandUure, which come 
ttbder the bead of Local* 
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well-known to South**. India* ArnaohelU'iKhoft Wi as **»* »g* *» maca Oi 

02 cta&m Tha dsoeasod tvaS ft native of Afoot. At an early age* lu this liFi -—-—- p --- »■ - --- - ^ • ,, T ... , r:v .,-.-, ^ ■ *. 

fc* tfwn iwnwiW rtf ft WQtthv attteSn. Attd entered file plftUltogly, That tobftooo astlstt US tCI^O thlft^yilint, if; , US j 

S? 5*kLnl«™iJh ?n A XI?ot*v at TrlolJnouolv, and then went to to took npOu Ufa more complacently/ must W0to opfiSIijlion. of 
MiBbMOT^ Mr 0 Mtb l^rn?noTOW »K«ot y iho took *u lnt«rc«t ewy one who to. Mp,«»M«i ifa lofiataie«.. Tbiti ^ «»*b[M' a. 
fe A*hMMl» W B 0 t hlra SlvaTWt, Siliem, wh.r. to ipnn.d to toil with Imo faMga., fa eqwll* <*•* Tb. rwdfart V nt«r. 

a {l«to,,ftfhl«*nwi> ArnschelU w»« tin .xoolfaot workmaa, imd gou.rally n«« Usb»oeo, soil oaanot Moompluh th» ww» amount of 


That tobrtooo 


to toil with less fatigue, I* equally Awe. The readiest writer* 1 
it fftotorvonitiTown Arfiaehella watt an excellent woiurouu, ana | generally use tobacco, and oaonot ftfiooajplidh th« «M0* AHMun* of 
LoSSS »fa»v ia fl d <i l» at tb« AronfartUm an-1 Vienna Exhibition* work in tha .urn. Mow wlthontit, and tboaa ooanootnd with now*- , 
fax SnV«Cfo*rf hit work,* an A also at tho Agrienltorai Kxl.lbi- „ 4 par and other literary work.- who have often to Wto agaln.t / 
tL imblhnCaTrM in 1881 ThoothTlMnoo of Wale, vitltod time, find it of iuMtimable value. ■....,. *2 „ J 

fi l Syh ---^^ itni«wfrBd hfa floyai Hf*Uon.« faith a ehikari Tolisooo formerly enjoyed a deaervad rapofatfan Ht AMil, 
knlfa * tha- bond]* of°whloh wat «UMfa of tigera' ofaw. and teeth, agent, and wae esteaeivety -.teed In r.jaWea and other oBtaneoua 
nig jL -,.1 Mebntn tn return, nreaented him with a knife ooatain- dfaordare. It has been largely eupplantod, howere^ iti modern i 
Clttfi thtHta Jawtii hhJiaa Thedooeased amassed a Urge fortune, and practice, by other remedies. The heft of tobaodo dut^ng^ft mwoufiftl \ 
h« Jh! and hla death la regretted by the course decreases the risk of salivation, and cases of ptyalbrtai. have 

SSSttTOftSSf 11 *“ <l m * Qea 8 hoW reported cured by lt» employ merit, ftffl** U 

people Of Sftlema . chloroform, tobacco served a useful purpo^y in the hftod* Of the 

Tflta Ptemer ■avi~* M the collapse of the Bombay Exhibition eurgomto oases of strangulated hernia 
imbama is to *** yatfretted - »» the failure of any measure designed relaxation. Tobacco constitutes a most valuable addition to the 
Xythe^ matter for oommifora* ordinary poultice in local painful affections. In «*ttV OWftJ, * 

tlaii ‘ there is a limit beyond which public expenditure Is caroinoma of the breast, by incorporating IHn a loftftl applf^tthOi 
StSica fttff»nedlent *Bnd from lack of enthusiasm displayed a marked advantage was noticed by tho writer fa of 

for £ Exhibition of late, the Government acted wisely in refusing pain. As an ingredient in asthmatic cigarettes, with beiladona, 
\Z% now toVu^ enterprise. When Stramonium, etc., it is entitled to share in the remedial effect. i 

b the urflcnt order of the dav, State aided Exhibitions The limited medical range of tobacco is unimportant in m mpar?./ 
Dl^TriaawUrgeaiuner-partles given by a son with Us social and physical infiaeuoes. Among iW i»a 
S l engLtd irCuWi^^oWn hU expenses. We hope, beneficent powers, it appears to al ay worry and lighten toil. Jf 

however, that thft Todeflnlte postponement of tbar.Exhibition is au aid to mental work, and a help to reflection and compta^ ng 
oSly fndiflritteInUi^psft tbof the duration of the present reign It promotes sociability, and in the wortW one of 
Of ecoxiumy letmdefinftd, rind that the scheme will be revived a* “ makes a man act more like a SamarUaw. 
soo&MPWftibU. It ift^ quits as well, perhaps, that a deocub neither liked nor needed by animals, who loathavf^ a i ow . 
InterValshOuW elapse betw«en the Indian Exhibition at Home and to bo required and craved by man, to g j vett 

a simUar onft ia Bombay, and meanwhile that godhead city may toastie properties appear poouliarly grateful an^eh people 
mtoontftXitwMthe «uooes« of its exhibits al Antwerp and It has repeatedly and aopisbly been called a curs^ system of 
AfflitaS have written most of its baneful effects, as a mb/ nuder Britieh 

^ _ it> I 0l i 00 d t this comforting substauoe is so fanw strained to 

j ...... i doa of a curse, that ft should not be forgottea^^j, yooftlvftd 

f the many blessings of mankind. rid ware already 

# beieoims. .** ,■ V , m -/ y- a ** miles from 


THE ADVANTAGES OF TOBAcfo, 


to be required and craved by man, to* given 

teaistio properties appear peculiarly grateful autVsheh people 
It has repeatedly and unjustly been oaliod ttourse, system of 
have written most of its baneful effects, as a under British 
it. Indeed, this comforting substance is so far^g ^ 

idea of a curse, that It should not be forgotten^, WM recftivcd 
the many blessings of mankind. rid were already 

- v , . . J n jj ' iap • five miles from 

. ‘NEW INDUSTRIES FOI &%£&?& 

, » , - - ycion to the officials, 

which> lad to th^ 


D«. TAttEUiA states in his Materia Medico that he ia “unao- 
qaainted with any well determined UUtfectafrom the practice oP 
Bmokirig, ,, ftOd ChriStiftou speaks of it as a luxury used all y& 
world over without any baa effects having been clearly trace/ to 
It,“ In ft HUer of Dr, Tarko’s, author of «< Parked Manuiit of 
Traotioal liygiwe,” in the Latwt. page 381, 1880, be confesses 
that h# has searched in vain for any satisfactory evidence of 
th« harmful Ofibcta Of tobacco, and that Ik was for this reason that 
It* consideration was not given place in the work mentioned. 

The fact has been pointed out that moo are on the whole as 
healthy ae women, while nine out of tea of the mate population 
Of the world use tobacco, and women as a ruin abstain. In the 
learned professions, about one half of the ministers arc addicted 
fcO it in some form* likely, three-fourths of all physicians, and nine* 
tenths Of meplhOre of the legal fraternity. 

In looking.Oftitrily At the tobacco question, there is one feature 
eftlohlatftd tb excite Alarm, and that is the haj/t of ohewiog and 


with up entire ignorance of its p 
hn<»od«ratioB, (he mowih •»<* (tenTarfaS.ly 

mtwfarod with, and tha vont rMgP^ 1 Xh8y , moke aXi J d 
chew generally tk, faor.tteg?g> d t9 B alaraa which 
would po.itl.cly h ajaMi Wrththc majority of adults, This 
?*?by proper action of oor legls- 
- rrapoaftibilitf rests, Smoking, when done 

"Wfirapcr times* facilitatefl digestion. The sense of relief obtained 
by ft cigar* ftftjora heftvy weal, Is well known to smokers. Dyspep¬ 
sia sometimes follows. the discontinuance of tobacco, and is re. 
moved when, fche habH U rasumftd. While the abuse of tobacco 
Weakens the system and leads to emaciation, used intelligently 
it exerts favorable Influence upon nutritiau, 

Hammond, by observation upon himself, found a gain In weight 


S ounds in three months to tobacco. M Tobacco, when the food 
i sufficient to preserve the weight, increases it ; when insufficient, 
ftndthft body lft losing, tobacco restrains the loss’* (Hammond). 
Boerhaayft, of jHoHaftd* over two hundred years ago, referred 
to tobacco as 1 being antidotal to hunger. It seems that the power 
to undergo Severe exertion and fatigue, either mental 01 physical. 


to tobacco. 


A jMO| 4BU SV StiWiVi 

; ^ ■ to this editor of THE * ^Vaftpply future troublfi^^i? 

Medica that he is "unao- LA Him ,-There arc many raw material■ j88Sl must 
effects from tho practice rift which, manufactured in foreign oou^ mimonpi 
as a luxury used all j /l Their use is very costly. Before 
ing be«n clearly tract/ bo Bombay, wo nsed to consign » lm S£" 

nor of 4< Parke’s Manual of England and Europe, wherft it ^U tut 

Age 381, 1880, be ooufesses cloth bo woven was supplied us f ,J8r"' m m 

ly satisfactory evidence of land. But now wo have boon /* 0 f fc ^ n ^ ^. a ®“ 

t it was for this reason that same kind of cloth at a v°ry ” of o*nva vpsE^arselvimi 

the work mentioned. such use of our oofctou as coy 1 ®** for JPf w f ®° not make 

it moo are on the whole as lar description of oloth is y tbe * * for only one patttou. 

on of the mate population ventured to turn out here,and no one hae yet 

c as a rule abstaiu. In the are thus still dependent eut textures and kinds, We 

the ministers arc addicted quantities myraboUpfOAtrac^ugland, India produces in largo 

of all physicians, and nine- England in imu^i ? th « a , rt ^ which are exported to 
tv 1 J form of nab* 1 *^v-^aantrtwa, and which return thenoft to the 

fcharfi is one feature v*rv r.y+V* useful articles of Indian growth are thus 

i. t he of ohewina and a U^"‘ 1) ^ ly utilise ^ by foreign manufacturers. Thus we supply 
i, the haFt of ohft wida t $$ ^ients ; and, to our great chagrin, we buy the same, though 

' ~jf\\ r s | „ .nlZr'i ifi a different form, at a rate very muoh dearer than that we have 
iTn supplied at. If the natives of India were to know how to make tha 

ie hl ° y ri # tlfc ll8€ tlie products of their own country, they would, no 

ir« JT 9 ,n<s< *» am * doubt, put themselves in an enviable position in the eyes of foreign 
^ Am i tendency to nations. Posse*sed of the great advantage of cheap labour* they 

often seriously ought to enter into a formidable competition with almost all the 
Jp,.uWr They smoke and countries of the world. It is worth anybody's while arguing on* 
ad to a degree which au d drawing attention to; a subject which has more Or loss escaped * 
ijority of adults, This the notice of enterprising people in India, 

r action of our legls- Those who have visited tho fertile lands of the Punjab must hftvo 
is, Smoking, when done been surprised at the fat* plump sheep that ar« found there. As 
e sense of relief obtained we get near the hills, the wool so found U so soft arid,smooth Aft to 
>wn to smokers. Dyspep- rival any other kiud of wool in any market of Europe or IfAt of 
of tobacco, and is re. Australia. But the great pity is, that this mqs 4 valuable smelo 
e the abuse of tobacco is thrown way, or unoared for Ilka any rubbish, to a thickly popu. 
ation, used intelligently luted place. Ctohraere shawls are famous all over the world* and 
m, the only oooupatiou of the people of Cashmetri aud Amritpi Is to 

If, found a gain In weight weave shawls with their own hands, No one baa yet thought of . 
bed an inoroase of twenty working the material by machines. Terbftp* the shawlt maa* fey 
Tobacco, when the food machines would not be so strong and good In texture m mftft 1 DUSW : 
eos it ; when insufficient, being worked by baud. Why not then open mills to tho Punjab air 
i the lass M (Hammond). Bombay far the manufacture of shawls, rugs, and blankets, and ; 
red years ago, referred many other articles oi daily use? In weaving fehftwU* OOftW m$M : 
It seems that the power a ud blaukots by hand, muoh time is lost, and the consequent eo«t 
sither mental oi physical, {« much greater ; but ii they were manufactured by ipeftusof 


tendency to 
often aeriously 


" - w ’ V,— -- — r-v -» »» m wy nww w vt 

Is Aided by tobacco, Soldiers Of ail nations use it. It was a English machinery, I venture to«ay that they could bft ^aiad«i ft >. 

iwiuMtlAll hf KtjtM\lilAn Stlfal tliaftWMna almnl.1 t.,v, _A._ « ...A .1.__ 


very severe -privations, if he but had a 

»“ d «•>*“ *«V won'lJrisk hi.Ufa to wd Kr 

* 'll ■, , , _ . peculiar skiil, there can never bo a targe market for any v*hft#li 

SitaattOM fat looeUuoiaore nlw.ysrotKlor.d «nor« tofar»bte by other than thOM of CMbmow, .Imply boc.tuo th« llmSSiBfSSh- 
totaoM. Md It fa tfas oon.Unt eompaiuon of tboro who lend lives of mara bora basil nolver.slty rmOwned. Y.t I dtm <■**- Uk«t w« 
solitude, swoh as that of the herdsmftu or ranohmeu. A feeling ouuld make large ptoflfcB by making coarse rugs and bucket* 4« 
olMrtSt or /woonfanl nude up of f lid.fined longu.g., 0 f Inisgia. , Iiao tiioery. Wo Who tabebit wunnw olimu no fa«V, «* {An ot 
m dinppoisfanent., »ul. uoplinMht I nntfaipntioa^ oommouly the naoewHy there U sm|.iii tho» who U.« fa ooUl t nioa. for 


oops should have tobacco, 
retreat from Moscow,” 
would be patient under 
rood supply of tobacco to 
futy would risk his life to 


not more, at least equally stout* durable* and far mote cfa&tp&Ai ;It 
ta true that rich Cashmere shawls of the best quality rioufl nipt be 
manufactured by us, because we can never hope to gftta thri practical 
skill in their manufacture which the artists of Cashmere oftn oom> 
maud; aud supposing for the nonce that,we {MpossW.|beb r ' 
peculiar skHl, there can never be a tor(^ market for-^y vftha#|j»' .« 


the necessity there U Among those who live to oo!4 ysgions fox 
coarse rugs and blankets. They are greatly prised by these who 
have to do outdoor work in viator* woh as tha poUOc and 
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/ ralUtary. II might be asked, why shouMPtbere not have been a 
} gteat demand for the rage and blanker made In the Punjab lor 
[ the um of the army, it they aif said to be eo very valuable ? But 
■ invejtohly the demand for a oertpm article in the market Is iregu 


lated by be obehpneee, gnd c^| Itf vaJaa^ In use, 


At present all 


classes ojt people could not qiffrd to pay for their, owing to Ihoir 
"**rctoy and atarfceia. If sfhese articles wore manufactured on a 


i 


m 

mdd 


ale, their price* would necessarily fall, that people from 
would come forward to purchase them. Again by the aid 
b machinery, and through the exertions of intelligent 
Ytfate, we might be able to manufacture such oxooiltmt 
to?ket» from the Punjab and other wool, that we should 
Mt to meet the vast demand which would arise for 
,.Jr countryroptde rugs and blanket* are. so coarse am) 

■ „ Ry thftt tlleir manUfaotur© can be vastly improved by mean* 
of mechanlofUabour and English skill, » 

Apart from the demand of foreign countries, the want that Is felt 
by the Indian army alone is so great tluti the woollen cloth turned 
out by tiie English machinery would not prove sufficient to meet 
if. A mill of tola description, the Egerton Woollen Mill*, was a 
short time ago opened In the Punjab. Though it is only two year* 
etnoe It wae started, it has been showing good earnings. It la the 
opinion of one of our Commanders-ia-Chicf that the out-turn other 
would beat even the stuff manufactured in England. It imparts 
1 ft great deal of warmth at a cheap price. Men of experience say 
1 that if Jibe Punjab wool Were properly worked and utilised, 
\ excellent rugs and blankets might be made there, such a* might 
Jwtsnd against the most bitter cold of Knglaud or Cabool. 

This W the right time for the people of Iudia to launch into such 
enterprises, paontable and useful, to all intents and purposes. This 
fe» again, ft at opportunity for the encouragement of such enter- 
prises, as the Viceroy Is particularly interested in the development 
of commertM, th* encouragement of trade, and the refinement of 
native arts iM mannfaftttnraa. Yours, &c., 

StWANJEE SHERIARJEE G1NWALLA. # 

which I reoently received from Mr. Sheppard, 
for the Northern pivIsio%ha writes The 
k Gawnpore Mills, and others are, I believe, 
is. X have bought cloth from the former for 
police force in this divisi on a nd it is ex- 
know whether Indian used, or 


Broach, Ji 
P,S.«-In ft isti 
the CommisaioUe: 
Egerton Mills, tl 
doing ft large basin 
the greatcoats of tl 
cellent; but t do 
Australian, w 


FIELD EXf 


d*S|L and it is 
i w$(6Jb used, 

JIMENTS AT WOBURN, ^. 


■ Inspection of the Royal Agrl 
d Farm on the Duke of Bed 
[timorous company ; numbers, 
lea—including Mr, William 
doty ; Sir J, B, Lawes, Mr. 
tt; Mr, Thomas Belt, from 
day, from WakdleM ; Mr, 

?**££ Jamieson, from Sussex ; 

Promty ; John Augustus 
Voeleker, consulting chemist ; Mr, consulting bota» 

nisi; Mr, Robert H, Wariugton, F. C, 8., Bear, &o. 

Universal gratification was expressed at the the 

spacious plot* of growing wheat and barley, alike in the 

crops in ordinary farm mauagemeut and those grown by artificiar|w*^^- ; wi * 
manures, and compliment# were fairly earned by Dr, VoMokor, for ®jjla ^ 

his admirable direction, and by the farm manager, Mr, Fraser (who 


crop than dressing with the chemical 
ng. Iftmoc, referring to the Woburn 
ha late Ur. Voeleker, his sou, Dr. John 


dung give a better result 
ingredients of maise-moa 

experiments iusttmfced < , ___ _ __ „„ WWW( MM 

A. Voelolwr, .p.aitlae it a Into mooting of t(t« Firmer.' Club, mM. 

the results furuwM have been quite contrary to what hi# rather 
expected, and snob as bfc himself could mot have foretold-The 
series of practical results in eight years have been as follows 

Wei mix oiv Roots mi Acre Crowut jjy 


. V ear, ^ 

j 

] 

i 

Farmyard { Farmyard 
Manure s Mau\tro 
from Cotton- from Maize* 
mlco. j meal. 

Artificial 
Manure 
ouuivalent to 
Cvtton*csdfo, 

Artificial Manuro,. 
euvtitnteut W, 
Mftise-ttteid* 

*' e 

i 

1877 ... 

1878 

1879 

1880 
mi 

1882 

im , 

1331 .. 

Toon, uwll | 

a 17 

i;s 2 

4 10 

19 10 

22 , f, 

.if (i 

20 0 

14 10 1 

| 

Tcn,^*> cwk 

2 1 

>5 “ i 

18 )9 

21 H 

17 1 

20 4 

13 13 

Tyne. ewfc, v 

7 i ' 

18 . 13 

7 10 

24 10 , , 

24 7 

19 13 

24 , 7 

19 10 , 

, Tcnh. cwt. 

* 16 
n m 

,& ,35 

r , 20 ,13 

■Jtt ■ 18 

' :■ 18 '. 3 

n u 

16 14 

Average of > 
oi^rht ycarpi J 

H 7 

13 14 

17 13 

* 

H , 18 

y ikld of Ba^aey PKit Ache, Gbow.S' after yuE Roots Conhctmed 
m ox tri; tANp by Sum*. 

Year, 

After Root* 
from Ootton- 
eftke dun^. 
'i’ho barley 
not manured, 

After Root* 
from roaiae- 
moai dung. 
The bailoy 
not manured. 

After Roots ftfdm 
artffidainuinnrae 
otfffivaleni to < 3 ot- 
ton-cake dung. 
The barley also 
top-dressed with 
arlificlaJ#* 

" After Roots 
from artificial 
manure <n\ui- 
valent to maize- 
meal duag. Ike 
barley not 
manured. 

1878 

1379 

1880 
lb 8.1 

1882 

pk 84 

yflbo b, 

^*<4 

ro *4 

Bu&boJs, 

38 *8 

40 ‘fi 

37'0 

47 - 3 

48 - 1 

60 0 

601 

Bushels. 

DM 

45*7 

410 

61*0 

46*6 

00*3 

68*8 

Bushel*. 

86-4 

82 8 
m 

61-0 

46-3 
. 67’8 

47*5 

AveVge ol 1 
sovoDgSjfBrft j 

46 0 

450 

50*0 

43*0 

Seeds followed the barley, and the relative production WAS 
measured by the amount of increase In five-Weight of sheep which 
grazed the or opt grown upon the several plot*. 

Yield of Wheat vkh Acre Grows after the OR 42 fi^$«Emj, 
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has succeeded Mr. Malden), for his compotoati and diligent 
execution of the details of the scientific husbandry. 

In tbe trial* of artificial in mures, it is palpable that the results 
of former years will be forcibly repeated at tho harvest of 1363 ; 
tho wheat dressed with ammonia salts is far ahead of those 
dressed with mineral manure** which latter, indeed, are little 
fuller orforwarder in appearance than the poverty-stricken wheat* 
wb(bi| 4 H!a entirely unmanured. And again it is ascertained in 
practice that tinehalf-plots which are left uumauttred, alter having 
liRd ft htiwy dressing of artificials last year, feel Utile benefit from 
R, no being apparent of any residue of fertility from the 

roam tvijti application of last season. This, of course, Is to be 
understood fts trae of the Wobkra sandloam soil. 

The t grown on the rotation division is of almost unequalled 
bulk Rftd luxntiance for the present season ; and this both on the 
ootion-o^ke maunrad, the mabe-meal-manured, uud the artificial- 
manured plots, The object, of these Sold trials ho* been to test 
u&lyo ma norial value of cotton-cake and of maize-meal, 
Hire*i - basing his estimates upon chemical analysis, 
©alcaUfthd .$ 107$ a table of money values of manorial residues, 
fromtp^raM foodli fixing (at the then market prices) cotton-cake 
w worth £6T0*' per ton, and maize-maal as worth only £1 Us 
(ubwasted) Rom animals fed on tha*e 
materials. Strange to say* it has been found, from two consecutive 
trials of foutycors ofteh>-»that K Mgbt years* expoNenoe—oofctaa- 
0 g k* shows ho decided superiority over maisc-meol, nor does 
artificial mamuibi With the chemical ingredient# of ootton-oakc 
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It we assume a standard mouoy value per poStod, ton* hr bushel, 
for the several products, the comparative value of the total produce 
raised may be stated thus ■ , 

COM VARAVi V bl MOMSV VALU£ OF PkODUOK ,FttOjti TH^ CotTO^CaiClJ 
ANJL> Ma/ZK MkaI> RoVAXtOJfh, 

Uorroh-jjAKK Rotation " 


Estimated 
Moisey Value, 
per acre.. 
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To ftcoouutr, for this discrepancy between science and practical 
realisation ch<wfcUt# have alleged that the comparative nullity of 
effect from nitrogenous matter hi the cotton oake and in its equi- 
vaJoab artificials, ft duo to the large amount of unexhausted m* 
nure atilt remaining in the sand—whloh i» a very tight sand of about 
©to, depth npott almost pure sand* Iris for them fio reconcile this 
thdbry, flrtfeb the fact that o» the artificial manure pints in the self' 
$&im ieot of nitrogenous manures Aim* tm » found to be 

ft# maefcftfi'Ae fa Ordinary experftnea Upon stronger soils. A ohacge 
in the expfcrhpentB ha# been introduced, with a view of exhausting 
thfa eftpptyited ttimimusfcecl afar# of manure in the land ; this time, 
a* 1 *; 'wheat ft being followed by man-golda Linmaiiured and 
by BwMe* grow** with only <*awt. per acre of superphosphate, and 
last yearVbarley is being aacooeded i>y peas and t*ras grown with¬ 
out manure. Nwrt year will* then, show if on the more exhausted 
ground-Uiaizc, metal dtmg will continue to give as,high a result in 
crop as the %ng from cotton-cake* L 

Aft extaOtiment In,feeding cattle on silage again.,t: others fed on 
mtebtiyrcib^ hht(been conducted since January 29th, In 
the ntyt 40O, ifay# the animats increased lib, per head per day, on 
el%g# t ^cib*J>er head per day on roots and hay-chaff; and In 

the ffff dayt« April 2 to dnne 1, the gain on silage has been Jib. 
per head per day* bud an roots and hay 2 241b. per head per day. 
TbfaftSO contrary to a wide experience elsewhere, that critics 
ehaUOftge the' experiment as vitiated. by the sickening of the 
animals WithJfaO large quantities of this wet son# silage, or the 
giving Af ftotton c«Ao as an astringent food at tv ' same time as 
the Silage, which Is also astringent, or to the m# tv in which tbe 
fetid has been supplied. This will be duly sifter* -o doubt, by the 
Sussing* Gpmmfttkni in ParUam en fc ^»tr cot7 V A .. 

, IIW ?' 

ItilSA-EAMfS (OfilNA GRASS) SUPPltf COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

_ ; t / 

, . *L ^ 

DftPAR this title, Messrs, <3, W, El.* Brogtijm and as 
pateht^es of the Pavler-Pcetny processes, arc promotingp Joint 
Stock Company with a capital of £200,000 In shares of £50 each, 
with the abject Of ensuring to manufacturers a rogular supply of 
BbaaBainft(Chinagrass) ready for spinning, rendering this country 
Independent of the Importation of flax and hemp from all sources 
except l^ftiah colonies and dependencies. Our readers wilt re¬ 
collect that In the early part of last year, a draft prospectus of the 
J Chore Ebha Company was privately circulate^ its object being 


pn tbs treatment to v ‘A^pare it for use, bef* process#* had 
somewhat "recently bw. discovered which removed this 
difficulty, sad now the fibre ^jwrolS be delivered chemically pure, 
ready for spinning and dyeing From-ft* d*fa;tfae^)lat*t was 
cut off until It wm delivered to tfiwsnanufacturar>waaW l ki«Cd not' 
elapse,and the company,if formed, u^gtA instuan ehpp^ of*t least [ 


a thousand ton* a month. The i 


could fag 1 U J 


»« S«asK r 

— __. r _.... iflEhoap.p' 

er than any present one—flax, ootton, w hemp—«Ad tt had quail*; 
tics Infinitely superior to any of them. - It^AefttfAffiMl to ftftnOfiV 
any purpose, being on the continent made Vp Seta,' wl aorta of 1 
things, and It was remarkable attkC for strength, for 'delicacy r 
and lor finish, Some people had said that it would *ht take dye, 
but on the table were a number of sample# which &M&b«an dyed 
in Manchester. Those who were moving In tbfs,' r 

cured some thirty square miles of land, &pd$*& acquired v«V " 
valuable concessions and privileges. What they wanted new wad 
money to enable them to cultivate the plants aud io the pumpany 
which ft was proposed tolform, Sir Joseph Lee had pvttxdtya to 
subscribe. 

\Va have from time to time published MmmMm'm to ft 
progress made by Mr, MInchia In the cultivation of Bk%i .. oh fch 
Gftnrook Company's estates, but we arc glad to find the success 
of the experiment fully confirmed by Mr, Jennings, th^' settcfttar 
of the company, in a letter to Messrs. G, W. E. Brogfieft a$d Co 
wherein he says s— v ■ ... 

Beginning in May last with about 2,000 plants fay maths oi] 
root and stem ’outting*. md separation of||roots, our'maaager; 
Mr. J, W. Minchin, has been able to report that in Otfoembr' 
lie had increased his stock to over 900,000 plant*/, 
hoped by the following monsoon to have about 300 acres 
planted. Nothing could have been more satisfactory, 
such a result of a single season’s operations jjQriii 
everything has been sacrificed to propagatioj^ffi a low 
have been allowed to mature ;'ae soon as poyghfc&aHy given 
up and divided, and in this way a siugls' such people 

produced thirteen sfcroog-growlng cuttings. Tbtt system of * 
evidently suit the plant admirably, add daring tynder British 
a portion of the acreage under rhea will com^ strained to 
mature stems w.iU^e decortioated by steam, % y *« received 
home to test th^oommcrcial valne of the aewy .*■**•# already 
u You will alto be pleased to learn that yfxh mU«# from 
ning to tok#* 1 > lively interest in rbeajmjfo known to many 
willing to with Oar plan of private afeg monastery; but * 
by which .^ans we hope to extend the cjJ| ; “ ~ ' 


ably,, 
hin; 
r -tl.a. 


chink you may now accept it W m<;n^ ieu so 
,aoq exists to the successful eulthppiy future trouble, 
, and « tho ,ab«oqueut ir/ J888 tout* h»M J 


to the officials, 
which* led to tho 


^^ually successful, the result proif million# 1 

** I Tiwlia, liiflrfltfvo ta Ithniut Anonc. _ _ t 


to patetes 20,0i) acres of splendid land in 
aultiv&to the fibre, and this project has 
Iargor,^tta of theChlna Grass Supply Oomj 
of th$ bompftfty §» at present contemplate! 

Na 1—The |di»hafe of ribbons whor^Ve 
iog the $ikmay lor manufacturing parpoi 
. No. 2—The nngauimiug in this ogj 
I’remy-tJrblan, dr other ptcceg 


The operation 
fl oomprlsu*^ 

JV/Jr otherwise. 
K? elsewhere, by the 
;V6bons so purchased or 


produced by tfeie oompany>^ 


fttsd Uocnseos, convertiog the 


#ame iht^the maoafaoturor. 

fflWftSlvafclOft of land in Joliore atid Vcuenuela, and 
granting to the Chinese aud Native, and subsequently pur- 
ohaslng tbeit prbdnoe of Khea, converted into ribbons. 

No. 4"^Thegranting Uoenses In the numerous oolongs ami do- 
pend^nctdabfGrckt Britain. A lloensc baa already ;been grant, 
cd to iho Gtenrock Oompauy» Limited, lor the South East 
WytiaaA are also progressing for the whole oi India, 

Ceyldn* aid' M.#nrl5tiM, 

We understand that the Manchester thvatinlaoturers have taken 
up the onterprlie tfery heartilyn aud that of the 4,000 shares 
at £58 ‘cook/ aonaritutina the capital of the company, not 
more than 1,000 shares will bo offered to the public. Mr. 
Uaapor. apartocriu the hrm of Me«ar«. Brogdsn and Co., re- 
oeutl^ leftihtc In Manchester on the subject, nndor the 

m**idepbj<Jr Bi Hutton, chairman ol the Chamber of 
§bbw»#K ^ liveffcbt interest was displayed by the andi- 
.aftW a wl5Si ftbnslsttfd almost entirely of mUUowoerv, M«rciiauts, 
Ac, ftogkged In the InMtry; Mr, Gasper explained 

&t kmneleogtb th^ nature of the plant, dwelling upon the ease 
wiib which W oau bc propagated and grown, and explained that 

'.. ** " tA - had been 

the land 

..... w i the ports of 

Johor# and Singapore at all season** mad there were six crops a 

S ar. The delay which had Mwft place to .the popularising of 
a Mm mm from, the aiBumiaiw and wepsuso atteuaent 


India and lucrative to these enga^ good proof of tha 
Gwtt#, English paper. ,«t»l good oause fa 

>rkiog material UC' 

CHINA 01 It ASS. QE ^ t 0 oa a ue y^, A.TION. 



A, th, season b aow *!»• «“««« ot <*« *««'« 

crop ot •tom, on n««r/.3Vimta»loM, It my bo M W«U to 
point oat to growow^'* ^ohiue for the ettraetkm, of the 
fibre is requ|r^P re P ar6 lt Jor fehe market. The SeitteHon of the 
chore on which to I g br ^ ~ v y .Jfor trade purposes may be continued daily throughout 
<ben merged iu the K./otir, with only a Short interval of rest to the winter months, 


la tropical or sub-tropical plantations, or from June to Oetobor 
in more northerly latitudes, 

All that is needed Is to collect the stem# m they attain a 
standard length of three foot six Inches, Thu womety mod chil¬ 
dren on the estate may out them from the group# of growing 
plants as they attain this size ; and as these newly ont Stetni are 
very succulent, they can be readily divested M,thft|r;iaayas^y 
drawing each stem through the closed hand* and. thm^.'.bjri^ftply 
Instrtiag the thumb nail between the green bark aft# the stalk* 
about the middle of the stem, the bark containing all Sh* available 
fibre oau be teadiiy peeled off. The now melons peeled, pan 
be thrown iu a heap to bo reduce 1 to a?he* by setting them on fire 
when dry, and this valuable fertilizer can be heaped u$ about the 
roots of t he growiug plants, or it may be covered wftb ftiduld to 
swell the manure heap. The strips Af thin berk mast W&refally 
dried in the morning sue, or hung up during the jMgfct in light < 
bundles, for if they are exposed to the soorokiug mid $fce 

gums aud resins in which the delicate fibre Is fnyejvdd^q^gafafte 
aud render 9, their fibre i-rittle Too great heat or toft sa^dfflag 

has almost as injurious on rffcot on the fibre a* the fatal 

plan of boiling the stems—to free the bark !-woufd bftve^ Wljloh 
has been so stoutly advocated by those who arc'sq^faHy'' lgno> 
rant to the rational mode of treatment of so 

To boil a stem of rhea with a view to removing |l# ..fearkV** *bo 
same injurious effect upon the natural gnm* and fXfimvl in# plant 
that boiling has upo* the albumen of an egg, thatr fa fa'*ay t *» 
renders i#he peUftoid liquid fa which the ymfc fiOafa'.'b.ufaft; opaque f 
as we ore familiar with it iu tho white of egg,; 4# ;lf4 jdfoes 
of the plans must become discolored by the ^matter 

contained ia fa® barki suhjeoud to the ' a^tfan, aHwer, ,1ibe««‘ 
ooaguUtie, aud the rebfas farn to a, dull, • faU$k ' ^e 

fibre tbtft boaftftdf^oak rids 1 ftOedlr *- 

tfaa, hi i 
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fj*** tofij Wfi only eatnpletod^op, late In 1884 to crush any oatie 
dartog the season. , , 

AhfMilm distant U the property of Messni' mUm Brothers, 
ntDaotoa,^ wHo»@ mill was set to work during lfifH, Upon the 
other ride Of the,Island the Colonial Buga* Refititog. Company are 
opening upa very Urge estate for the Auckland Sugar R* fining 
Company, which f* at yet only In at* •Urobrye* stage. Higher 
up m the fine properties of Penang, owned by J>r Chalmers, 
aft itorfc stoOn 1882, with afosfe satisfactory results j and EUtogton, 
the estate of tl*o Hon. -T. H. Leefo* whose machinery was dot 
competed until the beginning of 1885, 

, . In, the Island of Mango* the Mango Island Company one nod 
Gtelr mtt{ an Huff the season of 1884, and on Tavlnul are situated 
ftbrfU-'jitinna of Messrs. Billyard and Co, f which got to work 
during 1883* That all of these establish men fee havo not 
fulfilled tbt somewhat cxalbed expectations of those interested 
,' during this first year of their exletenoe, and that one marked 
by an disastrous a fall in the price of sugar 2s more than 
^probable* especially as the original estimates were iu most 
Instance* largely oxeeedwd, but they aro ail at work during 
this season with good prospects of success so far as the crops 
Ore concerned. Ul other auspices bo never so favourable* 
the essence of snooesa lies In oompfltanfc administration, which 
unfortunately In Several instances has not characterised the 
direction of estates In Fiji. Parsons undertook the formation of 
^plantations and erection and management of mills without the 
least knowledge of the business. Ignorant of the country and 
latt$H*ge and the organisation of labour, too conceited to profit 
by 1ST advice of those who possessed the requisite practical 
experience, they squandered the funds entrusted to them, and 
were themselves the true cause of the financial difficulties, which 
they would attribute to the Inefficiency or obstruction of the 
Government, or bo any cause rather than the real one, vta,» their 
own Incompetence * 

Tu whig to the labour question, All those persons boat a<v 

S tainted with the Fijlau* in their own country are agreed that 
bey cannot be relied upon as the permanent and solo source of 
supply for the steady regular work of a plantation, but notwlth* 
standing the obstructione alleged by your correspondent to be 
opposed by the Government* many hundreds of them arc still 
employed under longer or shorter terms of engagement, and aro 
very valuable as a supplementary labour, Fur some years past 
owing to the heavy demand for Polynesian labour for Queensland, 
Honolulu, and elsewhere, the supply from the island* of the 
.Pacific has. failed, not only to quantity, but also a* to quality, 
which has, deteriorated very serloutfy t consequently the mortality 
. among those people daring the first few months or their engage * 
moot has bean so groat as to bo repugnant to the sentiment* of 
humanity * and also to largely enhance the average coat of their 
Introduction In the oounry When acclimatised they are moat 
efficient hands, either in the field or the milt, and are excellent 
amongst machinery. 

Failing these sources, the importation of coolies from India waa 
begun by the much abused 8»r A. Gordon, who, profiting by the 
experience of Mauritius and West Indies, where their labour had 
been productive of the happiest results, established an agency in 
India for their introduction, under Government supervision. At 
first, the old planters, full of ignorance and prejudice, obsti¬ 
nately refused to employ them ; now, however, they are gladly 
accepted under a five years’ indenture, aud several thousands 
are now working most satisfactorily. The cost of their intro¬ 
duction hO* been reduced, and in 1884 did not amount to more 
than £150 per head, and will be brought even lower, Last 
year, toOvfta ordinance was passed allowing the original cost of 
their introduction to be spread, over the whole five years, a great 
boon to smaller planters, and one that it is intended to further 
extend in the future. Being medically inspected before embarka¬ 
tion, there it very little sickness among them, and under a judi¬ 
cious system of piece-work, they give full value for the amount 
of money earned* and it need hardly be remarkod hero, that 
where a large number iff hands are employed, everything depends 
upon a proper System of organisation. And as regards the ad- 
nfittietoauMt of the Imnlgratfon Department in Fiji, the utmost 
courtesy and desire to oblige the planters ia displayed. 

A vary extensive acreage of land is now owned in fee simple by 
European proprietors, and a still larger area could be obtained on 
lease from the natives open very reasonable terms. As to the 
suitability of the toll and climate of Fiji for the onltfbatfon of 
sugar, >#00000, nod other tropical products, one need only refer to 
the axhaitati ve report of Dr. Home, of the Mauritius, who mads a 
complete tout of She group about five years ago, and other equally 
' refiablt aud Independent authorities, Two rival lines of steamers 
' rhn>togi^aTlf between New Zealand, Victoria, and New South 
; ; ahd 0 third firm has already entered upon the field, the 

OOmphtWwfi todween those colonies and Fiji has reduced freights 
' to a very ; reasonable 1***1 i and, os for o&ne months In the year, 
fieft ^tother prevails in these latitudes, the risks attending 
conveyance are at least no greater than in any other part of the 
wetljf* a fact which Is borne out by the low rates of insuranoe 
availing an shipments of produce. 

Fiji,' jKMNWsalngt at it does a rich virgin soli, a climate healthy 
and equable, whocti droughts and frosts are equally unknown, with 
fine harbours, and a supply of labour at least as cheap to is pro*, 
curable In other parts of the world, and with the aver- Increasing 
markets of , tha Australian Colonies within a few days’ salt 
offers a most fatoniWe opening lor the Investment capital % ana 
the iwseosSL cf <ty« sugar industry there ts merely a question of 
eiStitot monagetuautf. the more so as the produpfeto '» J® 

Queensland ' ftftfck 'be teriOftriy rodeoed by the l*bc»r,tow%.'. which 1 
have boso'made 4 pettfctari question to the very great dctrfmtot pl 
the taatotfy iff theft eriOffy* and ie tail be assarted wtthohft tear 


of disproof that the success which , haa ao tar attended those 
estates which have been under intdiigont practical supervision ta 

capable of very larg® extonsjptt. 

, * Yours taifchMiy, 

TII^OOAI. WELDS OFBOMEO, 

>* _ T — . - , . 

Titfo weli-koowh geologist, the ftev, I, G. TeniSon-Woods, has 
recently visit*d Borovo, and nmU a careful wxamiuaUctt of the 
geological furmatton of that magnificent island, with capcolJIff 
reference to the existence of ooal deposits, and la an fir teres ling 
letter oontributad to tlm coinmuM of ho. points out that 

there arc few v■ Untries ot the world, except perhaps Eastern 
Australia, wl,.* J* coal is so extcuslvcly developed as to Borneo. 4 
Thick seem a ^1'oufc i- Innumerable places oh too cctotaod c., 
the bauks rtoors. ** Iu some of the itroatat Of fiotob 
neo, he toys,ps has soeo water-worn and rounded frag meats of 
coal forming fie entire shingle bed of tire chaopet In Some places, * 
again, there are outcrops with scams of good ooat$$ feet thick* 
The ooal formation is the one prevailing rook Of the cotot. It 
forms the principal outcrop about Sarawak, At (Mrnan, also, no 
other rook can be seen. Lining the banks Of tha Brunt Bitor, 
he only saw plcturowiuo hills of very old carboniferous shale. AM 
the grand seouery of the entrance to the port of Gaya (* made 
up of escarpment of coal rooku and at KjJ&fc le fthe same,'. 

<( In Extern Australia and in Tasmania, bods of coal pi 
very different ages lie close together, and according to ^Ir. Tenlsou* 
Woods, it ie the same in Borneo, Whetoor there i$ torttary 
coal or not Iu the island lie cannot say ; but thsre Is motoaoio ooal 
and probably pakenjsoic ooal, and uoals like that of Newi?totta iff 
Australia, whose position hovers between the true palwotolo and 
the tries. The vrorks at Lab nan having beets long siaoS, abandoned 
and the shafts having fallen in, Mr. Tenieon-Woods fqamiift *tokfc . 
to impossible to explore the mine, but ha .nsserto that there U 
plenty of ooal and shale oji the snrtaee, and there are axo^ltofft 
Bcctlona on the sea clfr^ oloao by The whole deposit tavoryalmltar 
to the Hawkvsbury sandiitotte of AuaUalla. Nt>W mbaan, at our 
readers are well aw ire, i* a naval coating statloa, Sta^res of otal 
are sent ont from England at a great expouse for the fete of her 
Majesty's navy ; and if tha article oouhl bo got to the island, 
the ^imrmou# ad vintages are ohvhms* We think ^ with Mr. 
Teiiison-Woods that the deposits should be further tested. 
About fifty miles away to the south-east, at the mouth of 
the Bran! river, are rocks of qnita a diffident nharaotar and itotioh 
older, They are sandstones,'' shales, and grits, with ferrutglnous 
joints. The beds are inclined at angles of 25 to 45 degrees. ,They 
are often altered into a kind of chert. At Mtorm, there i* an 
outcrop of ooal acams 20 25, and 26 feet think* The, eoM is of 
excellent quality, quite bitomtntand and aht brifetilp/The beds are 
being worked by private enterprise. Mr, T« niton-Woods saw no , 
fossils, but the bods and the coal reminded him mueb of tho older 
Australian coals along the Hunter river The ; mines* he says, aro 
of great value. They are rented for a few ttionsodd ,■ d^llata (by 
two euterpriaing Sootohmea) from the Sultan pt Brunt - Thft tome 
sovereign would part with the place altogether far Utile nr uotblog, 
Why not, asks Mr. Tenison-Woods, hiva^ut aenuffg -itatlta ftheref 
Or what if Germany, France, or Russia Should. purofiM*,th«. name 
from the independent Sultan of Brunl ? The Sarawak ooal beds 
he did wot visit, but a collection of fossils was kindly.seat him* 

He recognised at once well-known Australian and Indian forms, 
such as .Phyllptk’ca'Auxf/ralh V^reeh'Twta, forms which are entirely 
characteristic of the Newcastle deposits to New Nouth Wale*. The 
connection thus established between thd oarboalferoua deposits of 
India, Borneo, and Australia Is exceedingly interesting, and we 
are glad to hoar bl:at Mr, Teulson-Woods Intoudr to publish all 
tine observations htf has made on the coal formstwnH of Borneo 
and their toolndcd ^ yos«^i«, ,, -— PUnii*^ Q<iutU (BagUsh Taper.! 

uter-;, 

FOREIGN BOYERS IN BERLIN \ 


Tukrb arc at the present time lu Berlin representativee of the 
great business conceros of the fthole wprid» whip arc Itajta. tor tha 
purpose of making purchotas aud placing oommltoiOne. Besides 
the great firms of North America, theru aro buyers from Bf’ .th 
America, the most distant parts of Central America, England, 
Spain, and other Continental countries. Bvon Africa has sent 
boyars, wbo edme from Fort Natal, The purptata of these visits 
i* the same—that of making purchase* ;ol*btaa mafttutaotores for 
Which Beriia hoe become tamoto* 'Tfitoa ar» partiottlarly various 
branches of llha textile and^miuerai Industrie#, which profit greatly 
; :by ; taapm«ima oi _ »w> many foreign bnytae. '■; To fthtaa ■ ihdiastrfes 
..-taast,- boitever, be added thkt of. the., tottfintaf; Adorer and' leaf 
''mann^imtore, ,a«: tadu^ry whtoh to Berfip : mohed important 
Though ten years RffNt mmmpdfieed this business,, 
ao4 .twffgh German traders had^thsa to jowuty to the city on too 
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Seine for thu purpoec of supply log: thofr wants in this direction, 
Berlin fa now wpteino in Urn mar ket* As In all brunches of trade, 
however competition is very mv^ > ami th* supply fat, exceed* 
the demand: D fa «aU that oih >#»g?e manufacturer employ* 
more thaw 1,000. workpeople of both soxc* in various prisons, and 
this employment of prifioneris cm lately wakes the rivalry be 
felt more keenly hy sowo time. The marmfaeture of fancy 
feathers of aiilnnas Is oontinually extending iraBerlia, and just 
ae with artificial Howero It out-distance Frlfceth competition, 
Fashion fit present favours * three articles. The Export business 
grows rapidly* . North America feeing an especially large buyer, 
Xbft' fedwit t*> iighteofaurs made hero »r«, by virtue of & peculiar 
iroccee of prelRfiyfitfoi^ preferred greatly to those of French wan a* 


jiro 

me' 


lecture, Tbeintood, and particularly the export, business gives 
mattufaofcnr«*f »»tta(ficfcory employment. —Kuhlon't Hevu.w, 


GUANO, 


J8sr A* P, AitiCEN, 


f t 
h 

§ 

bo, 

fibj 


(Ntimint fa the Highland -ind Agricultural S^v*y. 

The name guano la a f$pa»toh word, sigtiifying dunk, and it wab 
originally applied In this country to denote the valuable deposit, 
consisting chitfiy of the excrement and carcases of bim* birds which 
rooet and neat upon the Peruvian ahorse, and feed upon the fishes 
that abound hi the waufm waters of that district. The remains of 
those hifslik bad yinuaiuod uudiaturbed for IhoaMamtsoF yoam, and 
formed deposits which in some districts were more than 100 feet 
thick/ The tatsamjjS^that arrived in Kurope, was brought by 
Humboldt ..about the beginning of this century, but it was not 
until about the year JS40 that its great value »j a feitiiniug agent 
was appointed in the old world. From that time, and for more 
than thirty , years fcbereftffccr, it was brought over in enormous 
quantity*, no that the imports into the United Ring lorn averaged 
about 200,000 ton* per annum. The first imports were of a highly 
nitrogenous kind, yielding as much as 15 per cent of ammauta and 
sometimes more. These wero deposits obtained from the Chtncba 
Island^ a region in whfeb rain iis almoHt liukuo wo, and whore the 
heat of the sun is so great a* to rapidly dry up the material and 
preserve Its .soluble constituents from deterioration. Theme rich 
deposits Were.Shbtii exhausted, and attention was then directed to 
other parts of the coast, where deposit} wero found whoso sojubio 
materials had boon to a greater or loss extent washed 
away by «f Jfei te»*. / [ 

During the last decftdwa great dteriomfcLoo Into TOldirrod fa the 
quality ot the gttepo Imports—the highly nitrogenous deposits 
are WO* exhausted, and Mte genuine Teruviau guanos now import¬ 
ed do not yield more than abou v f> per oout of ammonia on an 
average. Gorrespondin^ with this docreaso in ammonia thorn la 
a decrease of actable phosphates, but the total phosphates arc 
vary imfoh tMfoased, so m to average upwards cf 45 per cent. 
On win* parts of the onsets where rain is abundant, the aitrogenus 
constituent* of tbs guano arc entirely was hod away, and the 
result is iphat Is called ft phoMphatle guano, containing frum 
under 50,to over 70 por cent of phosphate of lime ; but these 
deposits *M aibtti fast difftppeariug. Owing to the large propor¬ 
tion of soluble ^ttatituente in the original guanos, they were 
very powerful manure#* Their effect upon the crops to which 
they were applied was altfipty marvellous, and it wa» with some 
difficulty that imimm were able so to restrain their use a* to 
ptevshfc Injury being done by too liberal application. Even 
during recent .years, when the quality of the Imports baa »o sadly 
deteriorated, a oharrn still lingers around the name of Peruvian 
guano, so thfttfftKmm-ate willing to pay a price for it which 
Is much above Its mauiufal value. The preset** imports of Peru* 
vtftn tfttfttKU cent a fate g about 5 per cent ammonia and nearly 50 
percent phosphates, are, nevarthaless, excellent manures, and 
oftpfthU.or Mog used with greater freedom and safety than the 
powerful gftWHMi of former years. 

The charm surrounding the name of Peruvian guano has led | 
manufactureP during recent times to manipulate the low class 
guanos how imported so as to give them the appearance of the 
fmpotte of former Jiaftrs. The deficiency of aoiutie nitrogenous 
matter I* made up by adding sulphate of ammonia, and the result 
Is that the mixture Is able to wtch a price far beyond its iu»trinsta 
value* BophlaUo&ted . guanos of that kind arc sold under various 
names, They are ftcmetipifes called * standardised, 1 or * equalised, 1 
or * prsjMtw guanos, and Other namea mere or less occult arc 
frequently appUed to them j but sunder whatever pleasant name 
they may be advertised, the. fact remains that they are 
loW’dftes guanos, Such as fire now imported, to which 
gnlphfite of ammonia or some other highly uitrogeu : on« stuff ha* 
been added, , They are sometime a without any qualification, 
.fentihfttls simply a fraud. There are stilt some small sesldnce 
of high clsse ammomaoal guahos to be found m the eenatry, bet 
fhey are not likely to fee hbught at prices that would he pruri- 
table for ordinary farm purpoaes, and any one vth» buys a high- 
clap guano .should bo caretul to see that it is genuine. The 
compoeitRu^f Pt'tttvian guano, u nm imported, somewhat re. 
«emfites that m. bones, only It is tnolre ftoiiV’e imvre, 

Dissolved gnhiio has long been More the public^ and the best 
kinis of it were no doubt vary exceHent manarvs, Tjtfty were, 
sometime* sold as * ammonia-fixed guanos,' and at the tt»s when 
high nlM* s«a«»ipftv W*i tmj?brwd to ftftWttWhftt wet steia, 
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the addition of sulphuric Add to fMn was a very senklble prac¬ 
tice ; but nowadays the amount of ammonia la gttauo U too small 
and of so fixed. a obaraoter, that \t requires no artfdoial fixing. 
The dissolved guano of the present day will eontafn afeabt $ or S 
per cent of ammonia, and of bourse a large proportion of soluble 
pbospbata. 1 f it opatalas a high percentage of ammonia, ib is moa t 
probably a mixture, aud It maybe a dissolved compound contain- 
ing no gcuuloe gnanoiu It* bompfesitloo. 

The name guaao has now come to be applied to Various sab- 
stances which nave uo claim to the title.. Fkfi* gnaue to one of 
these. It consists of the dried offal of the fish-curing yards, or 
(tome other preparation of the dried substance of ushv , Its 
pho&pUafcic and nittogeuous matter are both insoluble, and it voroie 
a very elow-actlug manure. The fine form iu which of tMa 
fish guanos are presented In the market leaves notuifotfiilw 
daslrt-d, I'hey are very attractive manures, and it Is uixfortiihaAe 
that owing to their oinness and other causes, they are slow to. 
decompose in the soil, and are very disappointing m 
Wuoh man urea would bo greatly improved bybeing dissolved, 
bat the large amount of organic matters they contain, makes it 
impossibe to dissolve them to Any great extent. Any manufac-* 
tnrer who should discover a methoa for quickening the action 
of fish manures would bestow ft boon <m agriculture, for the 
utilising of fish manures is the great means of restoring to the land 
the enormous amount of nitrogenous matter which is oonstantly 
being carried down from the Hod luto the sea. 

Frey Bentos guano Is another manure wbiah has had an erroneous 
name applied to it, It has no olatm to ho called ft guano, as it 
oouaiBts of the offal of animals slaughtered for the sake pf tMr 
marketable products, such as extract of heef* hides, gelfttluAj 
This rtubfttanae, like the former on®, ** of little use when applied 
aloue ; but, nevertheless, it forms a very useful mgredleut Itx a 
dissolved manure whan It has realty been dissolved, and not simply 
mixed with it in H* Insoluble form. 

There arc many oihsr manures sold under the nanmnf guano 
that ought never to have bad the uaflte applied to the#, and the 
sooner they are Bold under legitimate nftu^s the better, fpr guano 
is a name which applies only to excretnentiHous substenote Which 
have passed through the digestive system of an animal, 

Bat guano w the excrement of the but, and io that mpeot may 
be aonsidered a guano. It contains much organic matter, biit Is 
Jow in phosphates and ammonia. 

Icbahoe guano is a genuine guano of recent formation, It is a 
highly nitrogenous manure, hut mu oh of its nitrogen ts in the 
form of feathery material, which comes only very slowly into 
action. This also to a substance which would be improved 
by being dissolved hut It oaftnot be dissolved to any great 
extent. It ie much sought after as & manure, and when 
applied early, to a good constituent in a mixture which is Intended 
to nourish a crop whose life to of long duration. As it to a 
rocout deposit, and restricted in its area, the supply to very 
limited, and much behind the demand. 

The genuine phosphatio guanos, such as Maid on, Baker, and 
Mona guanos, are Imply phosphatic manures having the analysis 
nF various kinds of mineral phosphate ; but they possess One great 
advantage <mr these In having been at one time dissolved to a 
considerable extent, and they arc in some measure composed of 
precipitated phosphates, which, although it is insoluble la water, i* 
nevertheless rapidly dissolved by the adds in the sell and the 
solvent action of the roots of pleats.— N$rtk British wrist. 


DISSOLVED BONES. 


Bv Dxt, A, P. Aitkbn, 

QhmUl to the TligUahd and Agricultural JSMrfy, 

Bon k.i coarsely crushed had not long boon la use as • maaarr, 
before it was t found that their dfioaoy was greatly enhaaoad'by 
dissot^lng Ahem to some extent iu enlphatio acid. That tfak a 
very important discovery, which not only marked at* epoch la 
agrioukuro, but gave rise to a new industry, which ho* now 
assumed largo proportions, find indirectly had ft beneficial ffi* 
liuonce on the whole manufacturing trade of the country,. Ito 
Immediate effect as regards the use of bones was te tratwtejrm 
them from a slow Into a quick-acting manure, capable at 
being applied with advantage to crops whose period 
of growth was of short duration. It enabled. farmer* viftry 
considerably to reduce their expenditure la the 'phteRt#* 
of bones, for It woe found that one bushel of' bdiiea;;..wli«a 
dissolved with add produced a far .more Inmate find ’ 
powerful effect upon too crop than two or three bushes of 
crushed bones; and as the price of bones rapidly pate, ttwtifp* 
portion as their use became mote general, tills dllOfhr^ iifai«, 
great boon to agriculture^ Farmers bought sulphuric aei^ apd 
dissolved the bones themselves, but as this was a trpQbleso^ 
operatic% and fiot unattended with danger, K oloss ‘of mm orota 
who wftde.it .their'faiiinpie to dtosolvo bones and. tnpply'formers 
with the finished article. This was the beglauis^ of the manure 
manufacture, and it wok hot fang before it was found that oopro- 
lites and all otbfH phosphates were capable of b<fing dfaeoteed to 
a similar manna m that superphosphates and otbsr 4tesolved 
mmiutet oame r&pldly fate extotenbo. The great prot&dtor 
UMdt mt fadaiktry ww.filf Jolw Betmstt few# artto not 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 


ffonTua WitKK wmso July 23,1883} 

' £ j, $m*ml is reported Itvta l-ho Madras Vreridmioy 

^OSraUyi m*d prospects, which are alaewhoro fair, have iaueU improved 
.fowlUry And «ire wove favourable in Antmta-Horo, More vain i* svi.l 
Ranted tor tbs crop* in part# of BallAry, (rauj&tn, and Tanj ore in 
Myanro alight min fed in most parifi of tbo Bute, but more fa required. 
Prospect* Are uncertain in Kolar and in the lowlyic^ trocte of the 
Bhimogtft and Kadur dial riots; oleotthero in the prorimw proipecta 
Are, bu %e whole, favorable, In Coorg there lias been a good deal of 
rain, And prospect* continue favourable. 

Good rah* has fallen throughout the Bombay Presidency, and pros* 
peot* have greatly improved, More rain ia required for sowings in 
Khatoderii and in the Paneti Motufis, Khar if sowings are in general*’ 
progress, Kaihjtiaa fallen throughout the IWaris, in Hyderabad, And the 
Central India and Ivajpootana States, and proapoote Are, on tbo whole, 
very favourable, though in Marwar, considerable anxiety is said to 
prevail tun aooount of the scanty rainfall, in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vince! and Oudh, in the^jreater part of the Punjab, and in the Central 
Provinces rain has boon general, and lharif operations aro fn active 
progress 

Good rain continues to fall in Bengal, And agricultural pro*poafcs are 
favourable ift ail districts. The autumn crops and sugarcane promise 
well, except in some places where they have been damaged by floods. 
Harvesting of early riae and jute has begun in parts of Northern Ami 
Eastern Bengal, and the transplanting ol into rioe is going on well. 
Good rain fa reported from Assam, And the state and prospects of crops 
continue favourable. 

In British Burmah the weather is,seasonable ; and ploughing, sowing, 
and transplanting are in general progress. 

The public health is fairly good in monfc provinces, and prices are 
generally stationary, except in the Punjab, where they are rising in 
Feroxepore and Peahawur, In Bengal prices ore still high. 

Madras, ~~Genara! prospects fair, much improved in Bellary and bettor 
in Aaantapore. 

Bombay % <—Qoo& rain throughout the presidency. Prospects greatly 
Improved ; more min required lor sowing in parts of some districts 
especially Khan^esh and the Paach Mehals ; rice transplantation pro¬ 
gressing j standing wops injured by insects in parts of Upper Hind 
Frontier ; fodder is scarce in part!* of Nosik and Ahmed nagger. Cholera 
In partor V sevouteen, and favor, small-pox, and cattle-disease in parts 
Of sight districts. 

There hurt been general rain during the weak, and ugricul • 
prospects are favourable in all districts ; more rain & wanted in 
Moorshedabad, Autumn crops and sugarcane are generally very pro- 
mhdng, except in A few localities where some damage has boen done 
by deeds; transplanting of late rice progresses well ; harvesting of 
, early ,*jed and jute bm begun In parte of Northern end fiaetern Bengal; 

ia Apite of the present good prospects of the crops, the priae of rice 
: rW&fyk high And shows no signs of falling. General health continues 
to b# &dr. The earthquake on the morning of the 14th instant was 
law bower Provinces, 

AT. Ifi' Provinm ond Owd/t,—Rain has been general throughout the 
• ; j^vinSesAlSgurh the fall has booh extremely heavy, canting 
JytaW/ operations in progress, and prospects socm 
\ fayourabtor Markets are well supplied, and prices fairly steady. Public 

; , fa most district* Blight cholera in tho Goorgaon dis- 

tohtil of the Lahore district, and in the city and 
‘itBtideej elsewhere, health i» generally good. 

Kkarjf sowings In ftrogma, Prices of food-grains generally stationary, 
* • rising teltortilsyor* nad Forth* war district*:. 

■ Ctf&xl ^tMUw^-^Gq od mill with favourable weather A^ricnl- 
tur&i operations, Cholera continues in Chatitygurh %ud In tw« ether 
district*. 'PrinttfAiaady. ' 

Bi'UiiK severe in four, and slight in foitf, diririett \ 

tmalbpo* flight'to <&e district, olsewhers public health good jcatHs- 


disiiaeo peregrin two ft ml slight in throe diririefe, elsewhere health 
cattle good, 'ploughing, sowing, and transplanting pfogreoriag. K*>' 
rfoaHonablo. 

father warm* Home dtunogo d*.>ho to ii-WMthi Aftd pmfaH 
crwpH by inlootH ; transplanting of aw crops nearly hniahed ; ploughing 
for wti nopii prog»Hiier ; prnspheta o£ tea favoum^le. Common rio® 
i;i>i mvors per rupee. 8 doatho fmm cholera from tAkhfmpote ahd I 
from ilailakandi reported . aonural horith othcrwinc g^od. , 

Mi/tt wo <vtd ' W'j/.—-Uolfeo and cardamom crop« in good ocwcUtioh. 
Prices of food'grains slightly fallen. Prospects of seaspn and public 
health good. 

Jkruv turn li$dvraba.d. -BUnding cropB good. Cholera continues in 
some plflc-csi, otherwisfo general healh fair. Prices—wheat H^ coarSC rice 
I2i i( white .Kur yellow }mr £3, and inr 15% soars pcr cttmnt etcoa 
rupee. 1 

Cutiral India Mates,— WoAlhor cloudy and warm ; health and pros- 
poots good, ' ’ 

JlaipmUvu i.-Hjjpdd rain throughout the dhtriots ; tanfea and wtlh 
fair. Fever preruillitg; health otherwise good. Bowings bonttnuo. 
Prices statfona^. Weather hot and cloudy, with highwjh&fc ■ 1 
Ntpal. —Prospects of crops good. Cholera oontinucs. 


Letters to the Editor, 


MANGOES, 


*0 Tin; EDITOR, 

Stu,—Having ^ad «otns yeara f e^perienco in Bpigal A*^A« Agri- 
horticmltnrwfc, during which time a larg* numbW pt plants raised 
from the seed of grafted mangoes passed through toy hands. X 
Oftti assure your correaponde.nt M C, R. V. 1 ’ tlvat the trees of which 
ho complftins will boar fruit. Let him to try the follo^iug slmpio 
method *Looe^u the boLI round the roots about six Inches, and 
remove the old, and fill up with fresh earth. Having done this, 
sprinkle a basket-full of pigeons’ dung (afeoH a sear} round the 
roots ; then water regularly for a weft. This will, I think, meat 
the case. If, however, pigeons’ dung is not procurable* iwlx flow- 
dung with fresh Ume, in equal proportions,and use art ,recommended 
above, 

HEM CHT 7 HHHB HUTTA. 

July 26, 1885, 


MANGO INSECT PESTS. 


TO *J«# EDITOR. 

Sim,—With reference to the question pffl by your oorrsnpondont, 
regarding the larvw of some insect which destroys the mango fruit* 

I regret to say I have not studied the habits of thii thseote, as in the 
North-West aud Oudh mango©* are not often injured In this way, 
but peaches are, 1 think it probable that It may be a moth which 
deposits its eggs In the flower, aud when they batch they work 
thek way into the young fruit, aa it seta, aud grow with it, and 
ultimatitiy emerge from the ripe fruit, If touts of , the mangoes* 
eoutainiog the knw are sent to the Director a# the Eutomologloa! 
Department of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, he may take step* 
to secure the perfect insect, when ft mwz$m$ bad throw some Ugbt 
00 Its hahitrt, whether a moth or a bsetia* whfoh would be a great 
step. X might aUo suggest that some one should, during the 
floWsriog aud setting asaaoju, eudwout Id hhsarva what ioe^ots— 
moths especially—^visit the maqgo fioweinii oRhsr by day or after 
Amhistr They might he able to observe with a Urge magnifying 
gU« mfafi thefwrt Aboutif they m Any, As long as only a tew 
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mangoes are spoilt by 4ho*ft iaseets, it does not mttoh tignify, but 
when the fruit of a whole district is thus destroyed, it ts time to 
Study the cause and search for some remedy, If the insect depo¬ 
sits egg* on the yonng'overy, either before or after setting, *omo 
Insecticide syringed over the young fruit, wfeaw/fnok -ibitothe 
flower is in polteo) might destroy the egg* or younfcu larvfo before 
penetrating the young fruit Tobacco juice in wafcJrlj Is often uted 
for destroying Insects on plants j caustic ashes in water, and other 
solutions migbt be triedv O! oonrse, the insecticide should not 
damage the fruit also. Bat the first step Is to get a duo to the 
n^rbl history bl this Insect whatever it is. As it destroys so 
much fruit, there can be no barm done by making some expert* I 
munta with a garden syringe or pump, and noting the side of 
the tree, or the whole tree on which experiments have boon tried, 
onae of the very young fruit should be examined \v>iy » good 
,<?ntiyinjLgijtjia to, ascertain whether there be any | ieuttc ofar 
ho»vOtWSlkSi sarJacCWotf^fh uririeHtWuwwrnT'lar/ may have 
crept.in; And Also to out open the very young fruit aii explore it 
wjth a glast |n every way, In short, to obtain a oluX' how this 
ioscot get# Into tiie niAttgo fruit, and* when, and then ondcavour to 
work out Its history. If the study of entomology has any uses at 
all, a great one is to discover a remedy against the worry Insects 
give ua, and the loss they entail. Bat until we learn something 
about their V meaner# AAd customs,” we may be only wasting time 
*» fruitless attempts to circumvent them. Another observation is 
worth maktogWAr# all the mangoes in the districts named attacked 
by this peat ? If there be Some which are noi, then the seeds of 
those only should be. sown there, and grafts from those only taken. 
Thu ext*eras dampness of the climate of those districts may facili¬ 
tate the ravages of this losect. Other kinds from up-country, such 
as the wild fleshed OUSS^ w$da t hhqda#tij t and others might be also 
tried there, Thor# may boa hundred dodges by Which one can 
oppose these Httie peats* Depend upon it, there Is nothing worth 
doing in this world which can bo done without trouble, and If a 
thing is worth doing at all, it is often worth one*# while to take a 
groat deal of trouble About it, 

E. BONAVIA, M.P. 


ESSILAOE vs. GREEN FODDER. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


8iR ( —As yon have been good enough to publish my hints on 
ensilage^ m alto to ooMment upon them in another part of your 
valuable journal, I venture to send you a letter in support of the 
theory which you question, ria., that ensilage cannot bo so 
nutritious as the fodder from which It is made. I shall first quote 
br. Aitkin’* remarks in the "Transactions of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland,” Alter admitting that some 
coarse kinds of fodde^ kuo^ai maize, when put into a silo are 
rendered softer or more palatable, he goes on to say that this can¬ 
not be said of clover, vetches or sweet grasses— 11 any change 
which they may undergo iu a silo cannot be of a constructive or 
elabor&tive kind, bat rather of a destructive kind, Construction is 
the work going On in the body of the living plant, the materials out 
of which Its tissues are made Are derived from outside of it, from 
the soil and from the air, and the moving power which builds these 
tissues up is the energy of the sun's rays. When the plant is cut 
down, and crashed into a dark pit, any changes which can occur 
are not those of building up but rather of breaking down.” 
Experiment# by the late Dr, Vueiker, by Wriako in Germany, and 
by Professor Kmch at O^noestor, ad show that there ie not only 
loss of solid matter during fermentation in a silo, but that the 
albumenoids or flash-formers aro partly degraded into amldes- 
amido acids, and other forms ot nitrogenous matter, which are less 
nutritious than the true ttibumenoids found in the original fodder 
from which the ensilage was made. Income experiments made at 
Washington by Mr. O, Richardson, chemist to the Agricultural 
Bureau In America, oh silage made from maize, it was shown that 
'the percentage of wou-aUmmehoid nitrogen in the ullage was 
double that found in the green mafr» I do uob understand how 
the conversion cl staroh Into sugar by fermentation enhances the 
feeding value of fodder ; for the same process is effected by the 
saliva of all ruminants while they chow the cud. Iu conclusion, J 
should be glad tohaar the name of any chemist who holds that 
Bitting fodder improves Us feeding value. 

I>, B. A him, 


Camp Bfrkar, July 20, lh&&. 


Editorial Hotet \ 

The Financial Department of the Governmsfrt :of IhSxa 
notiiie« that in the calendar year 1886, there wilt be oflferhdVor. 
sale 54,000 chests of Bengal Opium, At the rat# of 4,500 cWste; 
each month of the year* Of these 4,500 che#te,2,35Q Will 
consist of Patna, and 2,150 of the Beuaves drug. ■ 

%* , . y : ';\ ' 

The system of ensilage has been found to render even nettle# 
tit for food, as we learn that Vicomfce ChezeUes, fehe French 
nobleman who gave evidence before the Ensilage Commission, 
i« accustomed to place large quantities of nettles itthfc silo, 

■ awl-afritcs that the silage they yield is not only highly xtutri- 
live, but that the stock eat it readily. 

V 

The quantity of tea exported from China and Japan to 
Croat Britain, from the commencement of the season to the 
2nd of July, was 49,I7Q,477ibs., as against 49,257,990%., 
exported in the corresponding period of last year. The exports 
to the United SfcateB and Canada during the same period were 
6,790,00511/13,, as against 7,654,6781b#, 

c V 

There is no improvement vm hie in the trade of Australia 
during the month of June last. With reference to the export* 
from Melbourne, it appears that, but for the Urge shipment# 
of gold, the return# wonld have been much more unfavourable. 
Tn fact, as they now stand, the exports show a decrease of 
192,567, and the imports a decrease of <£65,240, when com** 
pared with those of June 1884. 

The Gold Minos of Southern India are apparently doing good 
business, for we learn that the S. S. J/anow, which arrived in 
Madras roads the other day from London, landed three miners 
—on« for the Nunditlroog, and two for the Mysore Gold Mine#, 
together with a lot of machinery, &c., for the latter mine, This 
increase in the staff of miners is owing to the extensive work 
being carried on by the Chief Superintendent, Captain 
Plummer. 


We have much pleasure in publishing a letter from Mr. 
J). B. Allen on the respective merits of ensilage and green 
fodder. Want of space prevents our noticing the subject At 
length this week ; but we hope to do so in our next ieeuA 
Meantime, we shall bo glad to receive and publish the opinion# 
of other agriculturist* on the important po% raised, am to 
whether fodder, when ptored in a silo, gains or diminishes iu 
nutritious constituents. The subject is an important one fob 
India, , ■ 

#■ # *, 

* ' : 

Mu. Buck, the Secretary in the Revenue and Agricultural 

Detriment, was to have left Simla on the 26th ultimo for 
Bombay. It is understood that his visit is connected with 

Exhibition matters. Before he left Simla there was to have 
been a conference of the heads of the Agricultural DepariJ#nfy 
Messrs. Fuller, Smeaton, and Orosthwait#, who had aliSiady 
arrived in Simla, and the other Agricultural Director# wfrd’frejj# 
expected. A variety of subjects were to be discussed, 
some question# in uemuoxion with the work for the Landed 
Euhibition were to be settled. v 


We have before drawn attention to the excellent effect#; 
of using a kerosene, emulsion a# an insecticide,' Thai . 

Uovim tell# now that Professor Cook, of the Miohigan$tata Agri* 
cultural College, give# frift preference to the kmmm tiMwftp' 
emulsion over every other kind of inaeotfoide, when dealing. 
with the berk im*f * B*' make# it as follow# : One quart- of 
soft soap to one ; giUon of water brought to a boil, and one 
gallon of kerosene added to each twebre gallons of soap solution. 

M order to apply th% some hind of a fores pffmp is needed* 
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We understand that Colonel Lc Mtessurter, Oommltiog Engi- 
near to the Mysore- Government, is calleotlng and arranging 
exhibit to represent Mysore at the Colonial and Indian Exhi¬ 
bition. They Include Specimens of sculpture from Bitlagavi, 
H4$ta#Si api ^omnatbpore. Then* are ancient, and illustra¬ 
tive yt- tooUt art of decorating temples Specimens of wool 
taWir Will be sent from Kolar, Beveogari, and Bangalore ; 
woollen mill car pete from Bangalore ; ami jail cotton fabric* 
from the Maharaja’s spinning mill, Myeore. Jewellery will 
also be very largely represented, 

; ■ > ■ ' ' *#* 

A CONT^ltOttART has heard by wire that a Conference of the 
Director# of -Agriculture of the North-Western Provinces and 
Ourle, and tha* Punjab, was held at Simla a few days ago 
to discuss the question of establishing an, Agricultural College 
at Deht£q for the improvement of the breeding of cattle, aiid f 
promotion of veterinary urieiiee, with a view of preventing tin; 
ravages of disease, and consequent destruction of the cultivator’s 
stock. These‘are question.* of ranch importance, and it will he 
interesting to read the proceeding* of the Conference, .us record¬ 
ed on the occasion, which we hope will be supplied ta the Prea* 
for tjie Information of the public. 

*** 

A Bombay contemporary says—With regard t5 a resolution 
which appeared In out columns the other day, concerning the 
growth of arrowroot in this PionliUmoy, wo hear that the etiMpv*- 
tion of arrowroot has been known In the Oonoau for nearly half a 
century, Indeed, it is supposed to be iutligen'uitfj in the (Jutiean, 
It was for mnay years groan at the Uutnagbeny jail, and manu. 
factored there, and tor ail we kuuw, it may he aUli, Wo believe 
it was for some time supplied to the hospitals. The Director of 
Agriculture is not strictly accurate when he speaks of “ wild 
arrowroot at Mahabksdmur;*' it ims become wild, hut it was iutio 
duoed from the Oonoau, 

* v 

# 

AT A meeting held recently at Exeter Hall, London, under 
the auspices of the East Indian Association, it w,u* stated that 
><c lunch disBAtiefaottoJi exiata among Indiau agriculturista a* to 
the system of taxing their improvements on laud. The limita¬ 
tion# now imposed by executive ordure are «wid to still Warn 
immense and altogether arbitrary power* ui the hand* of the 
Settlement Department, and the new measure for the regula¬ 
tion of assessment leave* the cultivators' position hupclowiy 
insecure, and without adequate’ security. Agricultural im¬ 
provement on any acide is said W be thus nearly rendered 
impracticable, and that the Government most sooner or later 
realise that theao re-tieUiemeuta and arbitrary revisitum of 
assessment are the greatent of all obstacles.” 

# # 

* 

An enterprising roan h a good pioneer, and although the 
Temperance Societies may not agree with us, yet we roust 
congratulate Mr. Why in pm* tut hit new venture. This 
gentleman is proprietor of lUo Murroe thowery, ami has 
established breweries in several parts of India. Ho is now, 
however, we Joarn, llndiug an outlet, for hi* energies in GVylou, 
and will soon be making beer at Nuvvera Elyia, Th“ plant tar 
the Ceylon concern unfortunately lies at the base of the Her leu 
n having been shipped iu the ill-fated KUforado ; no time, 
hoWfiV^t,WAS lost id telegraphing for another supply of plant, 
whiilh has »roku reached Uulombo, and K ill be oreefced under 
Mr* ^byiwpbl v ’s pei'sonal supervlshro. It js e\peeled Mtai (he 
first brow will.be ready by October, 

: •>*»-.■ *,*. 

, tT'f SlUt May last, the Guarantee Fund of the Colonial 

and Indian Exhibition had reached XT 8 ibb 50 , of which the 
Government pf India subscribe ,£ 20 , 000 , the Camdun Govern* 
meut j£l 0 , 000 f the Governments of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and , NeW. Eeaiknd each i: 5 , 000 , and the Government of Ho nth 
AukirktiA, Qaeerodarid* and the Cape Colony each .£ 2 , 000 . 

. It, Vitl fee:observed frbw these figures that India contributes 
■ the tar^est Mouut, ; She ought to be very well represented, ‘ 
But to*« : ij» .etohAfewr that our anticipations may mi .berea- 
lined; in this realty to'\thr management is entirely in the 
haiidai of .O^einai^ i» the trade that fa most, 

mtereatod In this Exhibition, and m cannot help thinking that 


(Iw Government of India ia making a mistake in excluding ftU 
private interests from the management. The mistake made 
In the CaUMtta Exhibition was just the other way, but in that 
e»w, there were too many ,{ cooks,”, who ,4 kpoiU the broth*” 

V 

We sec that Ir^lum tobacco, is to bo brought ptodpeutly to 
the front at thewVt booming London Exhibition of 1830- A 
letter ha* been addressed by the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department to all Local Governments, a toting that a proposal 
has been made by Messrs, U. $, King& Company# the olhcfftl 
Agent* for the Indian and Colonial Exhibition* that th<q| 
should be allowed to open in the Exhibition a, separata “ cigar 
ami tobacco room," in which can be exhibited samples of raw 
and manufactured tobacco from all parts of ludia, Messrs, 
fi. 8. King $ Company offer U> place otto or more attendants 
in chaigonf room, who wilj'funiiMh sample cigars, ,pn«: 
lixts of the i maker*, weights of to cignrt i for computa¬ 

tion of dutyj^x. They wit! also take charge of oouaigroueoiH 
from the maker*, and will tokn orders, either in-”largo or small* 
quantities. They undertake to represent all the uta»iifacturer« 
impartially, and without preference, and to make the increased 
popularity and greater demand fur Indian dga.ru th#^ special 
object. 

Tins proposal haa commended itaelf to the Royal Oomrota* 
sianers, and ban been referred by them for the cowsideratiow of 
the Govuiumeut of India, by whom it has been formally approv¬ 
ed, Hmftll Samples of Indian cigars and tobacco, both raw and 
manufactured, will be exhibited ;u tho Imperial Courts of the 
Exhibition ; but. the space there assigned to them is necessarily 
limited, while it is impossible for the Government to give any 
faoiliuew for trying Litem, such ax will be offered in. the proposed 
tobacco room, Coder these circumstances, it has been decided 
that the Government exhibit of tobacco should be , kept within 
liutits entlk'iuut lo ropreueiit this important product iu its prin¬ 
cipal branches, It in tlierefore strongly recommended, in the 
mteiests oi the jndum tobacco trade, that ooueignments of cigars 
and tobacco, t£ sent iu huge fjuaiitiiies, should be made to 
Mrssis. .IT 8. King Hi Go., or their Indian Agents, Messns. 
King, Hamilton ami Co, of (Jalcutta ,• King, King «Ss Va. 
ot Bo in hit v, and Arbuthuot eukI Co., Madras, Much stress 
is laid <m tlm desirability of consigumenta of tobacco and 
cigars being sent, if possible, houjo months before the Exhibi¬ 
tion opens. Indian cigars, it is observed, uearly always 
amvt* Lorn India, xo wet as to be unfit for early use; and. 
if paused through the Custom House at once before they have 
had time to dry, the duty payable w greatly tmhautied by tho 
supciduoua damp which they contain. 

■ *** % 

W k, woo that Mr. Uosworlh Smith, the nowly appointed 
Minenihigiat, to the Gowrunu-nt of Madras, lias been making 
exphfrations ici parts <d the Nd^hernca round Ootacamuud and 
other places, it ennmt be said (hat his ciuqixmeft have reunited 
pi any important dHtinveiieq Wt In* rtycniH lo have done Home 
tV»od work dining the shout time In? bur been out. fTo has 
found small spceiioenn of iron, traocM of c<q»pr pyrites, and 
galena »n quauitty near OotacAuinud, na well its of gold—the 
a.ytnamei.1 met-d ua s;u'h xmuil ipiauLitie* iift lo dlmosb preclude 
the hope nf gtdiing at it vWlh any prospect of gain. Ho also 
hmud a deposit of’ kaolin, whh h hw thinks may, po^ibly ho 
uw;d for the inmmfiu’turc poroaktin. .1,1 would, however, 
require much cleaning and careful preparation before it could 
be thus utilized, as it wan anon to hu dkccdom*wl by Irou oxide, 
and contain* much hi lieu gilt. But Mr. ftmitli propeueu to carry 
out certain experiments with a view to determine the economic 
value of the deposit. Mr. Hmith lc have exploded some 
of the fitateiucnta contained in the District m tar ns it, 

reiatea to the NilgherrhfH. One statement, tot large masses of 
iron existed in Uc dislriy.i has tat* been found chimerical, that 
there was pot a nulHdent quantify to p^y tot dpielting .opera¬ 
tions, except iu email native tarnaoes. Another atatarnent, that 
copper pyrites, did not exist in* the Hilghetwies, has been 
proved to bo taUaetau*, ax many traoo>«, ami som» .specimens, 
Were tauud, \Yw hope Mr* 8u).ith will dwaipatc many other 

taUaciouK sUtementa iu the District Mauual aforesaid. 

* '* 
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IfiBfttt-Yis&DitfG plant# will always be in demand j if tj»$y 
arc not suitable for the manufacture of fabrics, they can 
always be utilized in'the manufacture of pm per ; Awl although 
varieties of known fibre-plants are many, yet every addi¬ 
tion to thdk number ia viewed with interest and -satisfaction 
by the tradg, Recently in the Madras Presidency, they hare 
been experimenting with the fibre of a plat j, called Hdktem 
horn (vernacular, Kol-mr.) The aitaitiafacloP, result obtained 
was due more to An ignorance of the method of preparing fibre 
for the manufacturer’s loom tlmu anything else. It appears 
that 50011$. of this fibre was supplied in April last by the 
*rdA>vuflb Officer of Gan jam to the firm of Mtm Arbutlmot 
and (Jo. This firm haw reported that the fibre was not properly 
prepared, being hard and quite bl.uk, and iwamted for raanu- 
- faoture into bags. It was found that thu fibre had not been 
^ put th jgfigh the usual steeping process, when stripped from the 
‘ 3°pUWt^ bat appeared to have been merely sun-dflPVI. There were’*' 
several varieties found in the consignment of 5T a H, old and 
young fibre having been mixed together, and the 1 *'plants from 
which It was taken Were found to have been cut at different 
times, Under those conditions, it was scarcely possible to obtain 
satisfactory result#. There was, however, one quality which 
waa found to be superior to Berhampore jute, and It was 
thought thitt if the plant was cut at tho pioper time, and put 
through iho pauai process of steeping, it 'would yield good 
fibre for making bags. 

* * 

♦ 

This collection and transport charges amounted to Us. 
104-13-7 for SQQlbs., which moans 1U 409-11-7 per ton. This 
rate is so high as to render Urn cost of collecting at Gan jam 
prohibitive. This is the*second trial of the kind made with 
thins fibre. The first trial was made some time in 1884, and 
the fibre was collected in the Kurnool district. The cost of 
collection and transport by rail on that occasion amounted to 
Its, 53-13-0 for l,500lbs., or at the rate of IK 80-4-3 per ton. 
Although this, result la somewhere near the mark, it was at tho 
time considered unfavourable. The lowest quality of juto can 
be had at E»; 2-15 per maund, or, in round number#, lla. 82 
per tom The Jfalieteres fibre at TK 80-1-3 per ton is not so 
very bad ; but as its quality is inferior to jute, it would not 
prove remunerative to produce it at that rate for tho market. 
There is, however, this to be said, that the trial was unde 
under unfavourable circumstances > and until such time m a 
thoroughly satisfactory experiment is made, it would bo per. 
mature to pronounce a judgment ou tho quality of the fibre. 
We find that it is Intended to send a sample of 100 tbs, of the 
fibre to the Secretary of Elate for India for valuation in the 
English market. This reference should settle the question. 

> o''', 

A Locum* 'contemporary, referring to some of the principal 
revenue appointment# winch are to be abolished in the Madras 
Presidency; #ays :— tt Last year the Abkari Department in the 
mofussil was amalgamated with the Salt Department, ami 
placed under .the charge of Mr. Bliss, the Balt Commissioner. 
It ha* now been decided that the Abkavi Department in tho 
town Of Madras, hitherto under the charge of tho Collector, 
shall be placed finder the charge of the same gentleman. The 
Customs Department will also, probably, be placed under hid 
charge, so thSjt Mr, Bliss, like Aaron's rod, appears to have the 
capacity for swallowing Up many ‘others " There is, however, 
mwA bonsath thisfetire tliau appears on the face of it. ltjiii 
the bane of the service to saddle am officer with wo inauy duties 
in addition to his own, that iu his efforts to perform them all 
be i# forced to lose sight of hi* legitimate duties, with the 
remit that* itmtead of one department being efiwiUty managed, 
half-a-dozefi are nmmunaged, Whatever other attributes a 
civiliau may be'said to possess, it is certain he has, nut that of 
ubiquity* If he could,’ in addition to being ubiquitous, com¬ 
bine the attributes of Argus and Briuriurf, there might be a 
remote probability of a civilian managing half-a-dozen appoint- 
monte at one and the earn© time. 4 

V 

Wm learn from a contemporary that the cattle fairs at 
Hlfoar and d'ah&sgar, held during tin# spring of, tbit year, 
were both a success, not only am far as a large inmate in the 


number of cattle sent for sale afc eaoh fair, bat also as to the 
prices realised. This latter h ' ..aid, to .have Weu cata«4 by a 
very large' demand fot' them by tfodefo fio^pg ; -fyqm beyond 
the'damn*, And in one instance, Re. 17fi Was for a 
single bullock and refused by his owner. With’retard fca£j!u*B 
and other fairs, the Lieutenant-Governor has dtaidad that, 
m the transfer of the management of cattle fair*-to kfiaNJodies 
will soon bo made, it will not be nocesaary, in futfitty to »uomit 
reports oh them to the Local Government# ttfilesa there are,any 
special "point* which call for orders* Tho fair* are now con-. 
whWed to bo on a pormaheut and weli-establiahfed ba*», and 
generally nothing noours from year tp year, which i# likely; to 
give rise to any new questions In connexionwiihth^m, Ifi 
future, the fairs will only be noticed iu the;Annual re70fi«e 
admin iatratiou report, and the only reference which ntad.be 
made to Government will be iu connectiow with Applications 
for rewards, which at present require Government sanction. 

• * , y - 's'-, 1 

♦ ,* 

It will interest our readers to know, on the authority of 
EMqw's, that the origin of weights and metu&um In 1 England 
was derived from a grain of wheat ; %ride Statutes of 51, Henry 
III., 31 Edward I, and 12 Henry VII., which enacted that 
32 of them, vvell dried, and gathered from the middle of the 
ear, were td make 1 pennyweight ; 20 pennyweight#; 1 ounce j 
;?0 ounces, 1 pound. It was subsequently thought better to. 
divide the pennyweights iuto 24 parts, called grains, WilliAia 
the Conqueror introduced into England what was called Troy 
Weight, from Troyes, a town iu the province of Champagne, 
iu France, now in the Department of Aude, where A celebrated 
fair was held, The English were dissatisfied with this weight, 
because the pound did not weigh so much as the pound in use 
at Unit time iu England, Hence arose the term A mV ,<#« p0«& 
which was a medium between the French and the ancient 
English weights Avoirdupois weight was first made legal In 
the reign of Henry VII. p ami its particular use was to .weigh 
provisions and coarse, heavy articles. 

* * 

* 

W g note that the third edition of Dr, E. Balfour's Cydop#* 
iha of India has just been published iu London. The first 
edition was published iu 1858 in India, the second in 1873, 
also in India, and the years 1877-84 inclusive have been occu¬ 
pied in revising it for publication in England. Dr. Balfour, 
iu hia prefatory notice, says that the present edition contain* 
35,000 articles, and 10,000 index heading*, relating to an arek 
of 11,722,708 square miles, peopled by 704,401,171 souift. There 
i* no doubt that the work is u most comprehensive ohe, Aiid 
likely to prove most useful and intercatmg as a book of re¬ 
ference. It takes iu a very wide field, for the authorinys * 

,k India in its ethnology, its flora and faun*, can Only be 
fairly dealt with by embracing a wider urea* Till# U the 
reason why the Cyclopedia and my work on the timher Vee# 
include all Eastern and Bon them Asia.' 1 The work ooilftfota of 
3 volume#, embracing 3,028 page# ; And the price— 
although not high for a publication of this nature, places it 
beyond the reach of the average reader. Wfi hope, however, 
that tho publisher will see lua way to producing A cheaper 
edition, so that it may come within the means of fch«;f&*«*«.,., 

• # ' ■ 1 y ■ 

** 

Tuts proposed Veterinary College Hospital at Bombay does 
not seem to find favour with the Municipal Corpp&tion of 
that city ; at my rate, that civic body is not willing fo tantri- 
bute more thAu Its. 2,500, or lass than one*eighth, tOwA'^ ? fhfei 
maintenance of the hospital. The Government of Bombay 
have addressed a letter to the Corporation, akp^^ig't^rd 
Ueay’a rogi'et at the scanty «um allotted by the municipality 
towards this useful and beneficial institution. But)iis Ex¬ 
cellency ha# taken th» 1 change' out ot the municipality. With 
reference to a hope expressed by the Municipal Commiftftiohe% 
that, the Corporation may be allowed to nominate ton ftoholar• 
ships” the Governor in Council expresses hunsolf imatdi thus 
to allot the ri^hi of nomination to, aefeok^ 
be granted "-onty"'io pS^taL men ealeoted with r^jtafd to their 
poraonul qUHhlit'^ knd fntuTe lhteutiOtus, and which will be 
given os reward# to the candidate* mott noMeaaful in the 
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The scheme provides for 16 free studentships, and 
the Oowtrot in Council will be prepared to place three jpf 
nfc the diepo^of the Corporation oa certain conditions, 
larger proportion in comiderafciah of any additional eon* 

; ^0 cannot, however, imdetotOnd the necessity: fo r 

s these abrogations juat now *.w ih $College is ooty in prospacUve , 
the (Wernmant having declared itself Unable to fulfil its 
; ^piilee» pf support for the project. 

'^:y ‘ ■■.'■■■;; : ' ’ V. ■ , ' 

\ ^ A 0o»x contemporary, commenting upon Agricultural & flairs 
jst: America f say a The agricultural sttuafciou iu America 

h^cpfoes more gloomy every month. At the beginning of April 
thejwditmn of the winter’sown wheat in the 0ailed .Stales 
f^ito/ifopreeeated by 77 iu the return* of the Dejmrtuitmt of 
Agriculture. A month later it Had fallen to 70, and at the be- 
gfotittag of Jane it has further declined to 62, This is Lhe 
fa west %nre which the department ha-j ever had to publish for 
tha prospects of winter wheat. The reports from the Farmers * 
Associations are even gloomor than the official, statements Uu t 
making every allowance for the natural despondency over such 
Onloward prospects, it is evident that the wheat crop of 
America will this autumn be one of the smallest and the least * 
ayaiUble for exportation of any recent year, 207,000,000 
Quarters is Urn presently estimated produce of the winter wheat, 
ik%OOO,0OO quarter of the spring wheat This last looks 
touch tetter than in aouao recent years, its present figure being 
97. With such an estimate from the principal source <4 supply 
Oil our wheat trade, it is an indication of the extreme dulnuss 
of trade that there is not the slightest sign of an upward move¬ 
ment in the grain market. The collapse of the upward in >ve- 
meat of prims at the time of the war scare has been so thorough 
and the influence of the immense shipments of grain within the 
last weeks so marked, that the movement is still distinctly 
downward, and the price is now quite three shillings below the 
a wage of the low figures current this time last year. But the 
viable supply in America is nqw quickly diminishing, and the 
Chances arc that with the harvest, there will come some move 
activity in the wheat trade with rather higher prices for the 
farmer, on this side of the Allautlo at leatri. 

." , 

Ws are*tohl by a correspondent of tha JSwM jmji, who 
professes to be intimately acquainted with the Burd wan district , 
that matters are steadily improving amongst the people. We 
arsnnfeiguedl 3 7r glad to hoar it, and hope earnestly that it is 
true. The rainfall has terminated of course their sutler! ug « 
from the want of water which were very great, and wo shall, b.i 
‘ glad to hear the report of the writer continued. Our oonli hmre 
in his statements is not implicit, for we find him bringing the 
moat monstrous charges against our native contemporaries, for 
the honorable interest they have shown in the cohditiou of the 
people. He tells us positively, 4< as a simple nutter of fact, tha f, 
relief baa boefc ample to allay the partial want from which the 
people are suffering ; that there has been no neglect of the con - 
.dftiou of tjio people ; on the contrary, a most careful and 3cru- 
puloua watch has lieen main tamed, and at the first indication 
. iliat matters were growing worse, the Government was prepared 
to extend the measures of relief,'’ These statements are not, 
Wp fear, borne out by the facts. Wo notice them at greater 
length elsewhere, and also the unworthy charge which the 
writer makes aa to the motives which liaw influenced our 
\ fa&tlve contemporaries m the attention they have given to the 
rireurastancoa of the people. 


■ ■ Tn& unefulaeiw of the Sar Kandx, or Mwij plant, in the south * 
MMtfc nt the Pcmj »b it, according to the author of one of the recent 
sattfettWnfc reports of that part of the country, hardly lees than 
tha^ hlihe bamboo and palm In other localities. The leaves, wo 
are used for thatching houses, the reeds being bound 
r ff»n i)4 edges and across to strengthon the thatch. The reeds 

; *j?q alsb *?wa for making furniture, snohas chairs and stools, and 
foy agrieaitnral implements, such as trays and basket®, and the 
fr m&mrnk of toc^taoles for shopped straw. The plant, farther* 
iMiMt tWmriy pasturage availablefoe cattle, and though the 
iOf kWtoOW told not to be very fattening la statement which may 


be readily credited! they su&od to maintain the cattle m rendition 
The green leaves uatuiaUy yield greater nourishment; but t.h 
appear only when the plant is fired; and m reeds arc seldom pr 
duced aftvr the plant has been so treated* the villagers rarol! 
resort to this process* except in the- case of inferior plants* Btt 
the principal value whloh muni possesses In the eyes of the ottltf. 
vatotr lies in the inexhaustible stores of fibre which it produces 
ropes and firing, without which no agricultural operations caul 
be carrisiy on, and no comfort would bo found in their homes, $ 
the autumn* the * tew is closed in on every side by the high Ibwef 
lug straws of the plant, and then is the nha^'.fcis: th» a naiad V to 1 ? 
lead you a rare dance in anarch of his Adds. Q£ late years, t 
villagers have taken to Helling the «ar .&***<$«, of tbete laud^^md 
many oases a very considerable income is reaUsrtfl from disputing of 
this natural piodttct. 


M 


Wk uko the following from Knklmtf* :^Au inter* 
investigation has been made by Mr,. I<. Marx to de f 
wliafc country produces barley Heheafc id pratcia (uifr 
oud matter), ho having for hi* purpW analyse ( more tliaij 
400 sauiplua from the harvest* of six years. The mean por 
centagee of protein, as found by hitq, far* given in lhi 
foihnvim?: — 1 


Ku^’iia 

' ' ... 1276 

Bafitsn 

. ... 12’SS 

Sweden 

... 12‘9 7 

l>aHubiaw Proviucoti 

*- ... ... u« 

Bruuswick 

... n*49 

North Germany 

... 1F21 

Bavaria 

... 107ti 

AUaoo 

... 10'TO 

Hungary 

... 10*62 

Franco 

' ... !0'Q5 

Hos»o 

... 10*43 

Wurtemborg 

a ' •<. >■ ... lo-iis 

Denmark 

. ^ 

England 

,m ' ; 0*60 

Austria 

, ... 9-Ql 

Bottle of thti Buftalin 

baricy gAVo uh high m 16 p >r m 


protrin ; the maximum of Baden Was 16 per oenfc, th ml, 
mam 10*60 per cent Bohemia and England seldom 
10 per cent. Of 68 samples of Bavarian barby examined, 
gave over 12 per cent, the remainder under JO pur cue, V 
the French barleys, those of Auvergne gfijvo tihr lowest yiekrF 
those of Champagne and Burgundy being up to^the aver»/{ 
of Bavaria, The percentage of nitrogfjuoda iagiMdimta V 
Hungarian biu’lcy varied more than iudny other kind, the imo4 
ber« ranging between 9 ami 13. Thick-skiaaod gtiiti in 
poorer in nitrogen than thiu*&kumod, though, thi* aj 3 not ir^ 
variably the case. The quantity of phosphates iu barieys, though! 
very variable, boius no relation to the poreeniage of atLrigeuoua 
iagredienUs, Marx conjjidcra that elffcoicai Atfafysis is the 
ouly means of judging grain if%he broker requires regular, 
fermuntatioft **nd sound yeast. 


>T \* 

T«b £t;yjaio\ nolirea the fact that’ one q£ the leading 
vernacular papers of the Oily, the BoMfolmu, has been 
tlireatened with prosecution for certaia complaints in v.U by it 
i concerning the relief operalioua that ^are being conducted in, 
Burdwan by Mr. Coxuead, the magisti*afce. We auggeat to this 
! officer, who has so*honourably distinguished luumlf from tha 
first, by the concern ho ha» shown for the distress of the jiooplo* 
that it is not wise to weigh every word that is Spoken by tha 
Press iu times like those. The has taken ilia 

deepest interest in the state of the people* tfkile the extraor¬ 
dinary apathy of the Government has shocked the Native 
mind very deeply. The Btntfaltie publishes a letter from tha 
local Government, dated lHU instant, in, which theladiim Assa* 
elation are told, in reply to thrir vepresentatinns of the condf* 
tion of the people in the neighbouriv^d of NuUmttb “That 
“ the advisability of granting advances for agrioidturai purpose 
“ hail ali’oady been realised by the local oflficer^ and th tt mbi* 
11 mates of the amount required in 1 the distressed tracts are 
w expected to reach Govei’uuittut shortiy ; and that in the moan- 
14 time, tho Cotumifiistonor and OoiieCtor have been asked for 
w foil jiarticniars, no to the increase of nu^hire resorting to the 
** relief .^entree and the probable causes o 4 the increase. 11 
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, The Government aocras never to realise properly, that famine 
' one of tbowj calamities, the relief of which roust be prompt, 
f ,yfcw of any avail inquiry ought m Who necessary at this 
j/bgo of matters. The circumstances of the people have been 
/tong known to the district officer*, and our contemporary points 
^ufc justly, that while inquiries are being made at this hour, 

* the season for cultivation is sloping by ; and if the^pportu- 
( y & now lost—if there is to be no cultivation this year, as 
„ ere was none last year—the Government will incur a respon¬ 
sibly, the magnitude Of whift it h difficult to exaggerate,’* 
£he Government might at once order that the (mcavi grant, for 
he oxdSkiion of tanks—'Which will not now be wanted—should 
^ employed for making advances to the people for “agricultural 
k ' wsee at once, and without waiting for estimates. Every 
fjk, , ■' i« precious/’ Wo may conceal it from ourselves, if we 
\it is unhappily too dear that famine is never met 
V'l as% y tho right spirit The Civilian mind U always haunted 
the fear Adding, too much, and the almost uniform result is 
‘ V \t. nothing la<fonVop a scale commensurate with the auffor- 
- jg 0 f (he people. Wo have done all that it was in the power 
i a single journalist to do, to awaken a more just sense of the 
1 “l&imw of the people upon na at these periods, and have failed, 

* ■# 

Tuk following is ft summary of the weather for J urn I B.^5:— 

. , west coasi .the weather of the firet few days of the 
onth waft marked by a,few unimportant showers. On the 
h« however, there Occurred a rather heavy fall of rain at 
Mom bo, and immoderate fall over the south and we*t of iho 
uiimdu, cud Worn that day onward throughout the month, 
vo was more or less daily rain in Ceylon and on the aouth- 
!t coast of India, This rainfall has, however, been dutin- 
died by two noticeable chiw^ftcnstim. In the first place, 

1 ; full has been, accompanied by a very unsteady monsoon 

?0 t, while in the Second place, and probably on account of 
' ," variability in the wind direction, the extent of the fall has 

l, j greatly restricted. This mislead ineMs of the monsoon 
'' etit was parViculavly striking on the 8th and Ihh, when a 
' ’ i apparently skirted the west coast, tra veiling in a north - 
. ii^ction, causing ft marked disturbance of the average 

i l Metric distribution, and drawing the wind over a large 
r of western and eoutti-wcatern India into south-east, and 
; ' in W)me place# into caM, a direction opposite to the nor- 
’ In Bombay itself, the buret of heavy rain which usually 
i ^ c tevi»es the setting in of the summer monsoon, on the 
1 -,' 1 pkan Coast, hap not occurred throughout the month, and the 

‘ Amds over that region appear to have been abnormally dry ; 
futthet to:the southward, i e, } on the Malabar Coast, 
though the winds appear to have brought up the normal amount 
.'$& moisture, it semis 4 lmve been deposited only on the 
- western face of the Ghats, and €e stations in the Deccan and 
’ Hyderabad ahow a great deficiency of rainfall The weather 
■-/fa the Berare, Khandeisb, and Gujarat has been similar to 
to* prevailing in the Konkau, the winds having been ummu- 
ally dry ; while in Sindaml Cuteh even the small average of 
those regions in this month h*« not been reached 


As regards the Bay' of Bengal branch of the monsoon, the 
* n »ort» show that until the 10th little rain of importance was 
recorded. iVomth^lOth, however, rain fell generally over 
Burmah, Assam and Itower<«eugal; but up to the 16th was res¬ 
tricted to those tttfon On the 16th a small depression was 
fomiiuK over the taderbvum ; and as this disturbance travelled 

first westward and subeequ^Uy norttowertward, the rams ex- 

tended up .tjjto Gapgetfc plain, and by the 24th had net m over 
/. }y part of Jibe Northwestern Provinces. On the 26th 

' Second depression'wiw forced over the Sunder buns uml this 
J di*turbanoe travelling westward in its turn, fairly osfeUiuri the 
J zL 0V e f the Korih^estem Vwl*** and .u far west m 
i and the east of the Punjab. The heaviest falls of ram 

: connected with these dtabaucea were :- 

* * « Inches. 

Bouwm, 25th ... * <* 

N.tot T.1, m& ... 6 80 

Aligarh. 29th ... A‘90 


Incbwi. 

8S53S-!«•“*: II 
fiSKS. '•::: » 
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Though these depressions appear to have Ushered in the rains 
from Bower Bengal to the tipper Provic<4*, iiia iroportantto . 
note that, m was the case last year, the districts of Northern 
Bengal end Behar show a deficiency. It is remarkaUethok 
the disturbances noticed above, after giving pleutifnlialnto 
Lower Bengal and Amain, appear to have passed over Behar ha 
a condition of diminished energy, but oh reaching the North* 
We stern Provinces, they neern to have again suddenly intense 
fie<l and occasioned heavy precipitation. In the Antral farts 
of the country and the eastern half of the Peuiiisnla, the re* 
turns T show that Orissa and the Northern Cirears have had !eea> 
and the Central Provinces and the Carnatic more, than tihb 
average amount of ram, With regard to the other meteoiO* 
logical elements, pressure on the whole h&s been above thu 
average of the month, except in Bombay, the Borarw, Hyd4*a- 
bad, the extreme south of the peninsula, and Orissa. In four pi 
these five provinces precipitation has been deficient, so that tbp : 
low barometer is probably to a great extent attributable to the 
high temperature prevailing in the absence of cloud and rain. 
The 'moisture in the atmosphere has been on the whole below 
the average, except in the Punjab, the Central Province*, Ot*A 
Madras, the greatest and moat general deficiency being report* 
ed from the Bombay Presidency. 


SALT FOR CATTLE IN BURMAH. 


Wia noticed briefly last week the cnquiiios instituted by the 
Chief Commissioner of British Rurroah wuecruing the extent 
to which salt is usually given to cattle in that Province, Wo 
print this week the entire correspondence that has passed on 
the subject, omitting only the detailed replies of cultivators In 
the seven districts where enquiries were mado. H appears that 
salt is given to cattle, and that, they not only need it os a 
salutary diet, but take to it with avidity, thereby proving that it 
i* an essential necessity in the internal economy of cattle. It fa 
a practice that should, we think, be encouraged largely mall, 
districts. From the correspondence before us, it is abundantly 
clear that salt forma an important element in the diet of oxen, 
and fmm the fact that it is administered when the juiimohs are 
tired and worn out, after a hard day’s work, shows the necpdtjy 
these exihlH of impressing upon cultivators the wisdom of 
employing salt more largely than appears to bo the case. 

In the tetter to the Government of India from the Officiating 
Secretary to the Chief tVmru^sioncr of British Burmah, it is 
stated that “ The apparent discrepancy between the account 
given by the Deputy Commissioner of Tharrawaddy and that 
given by the Settlement Officer of the same district is, perhaps, 
due to Mr. Hildebrand’s having consulted cart^mm about 
Thurrawaddy, while Mr. Adamson took the opinion of culti¬ 
vators, who employ their oxen mainly on field-work.*' This ; , 
appears to be erroneous ; as, on turning to Mr. Hildebrand*#, 
report, we find the following passage in the opening paragraph 
of his tetter “ 1 have made personal enquiry from cvMw&tqn ^ 
1 during my tours this Benson, and I have also received replica to 
|* enquiries made by township officers.’ 1 [The Halles are ours*] 
The result of Mr. Bildebiand’a enquiries to the question*! 
asked, prove conclusively that salt in essentially neoessaryto , 

the well-being of cattle, and wo direct particular attention,to 
the replies ho received to the eight questions asked. In fant* 
the consensus of opinion is in favour of salt , 

Mr. St. Bathe's report is interesting, and deals morula tM 
with the question at issue, than moBt of the other reports ^ bat ’ 
it seems to us scarcely necessary to ubg Burmese words writowx 
in tlm Burmese character, in an official report; as, to the general j 
readers, in India particularly, the'Bumm language is aMfe# 
unknown, and an otherwise interesting report beoames , 

what unintelligible* The Deputy Commiseioner of Shewogyln ; , 
(Mr. G, L. Wcidcmann) has also indulged in this pmotioe. . 

Mr. Cttbaniss, the Assistant Director of Agriculture, Bilffidh 
Burmah, makes ft somewhat sweeping assertion, wfeioh fc iwft , 
quite reconcilable with the general tenor of the varnaa report! ; 
on the subject He saya that lus enquiries of toe oul«tototo 
have met with tb» rmlt that m ene gaw> tali to tkw evify, 
except in coses of eitoeBa Furthw on, he says: * t l»to 
noticed the. cattle f fiihttog, among themselves to get to A toll- 
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lick / 1 and mentions three placets where ealMicks exrat He 
adds that “ salt is gmn in Ameryp regularly except in the 
neighbourhood of good * licks, J which are rare In the Eastern 
States* It is generally given once a week, and about two table- 
spoonsful perfte&d are given*” With such testimony before 
them, our "Airist, officer© should make it their business to 
encourage cuWatas to give salt to their cattle. .The question 
is one whtehiRigbt to be taken Up vigourously by the seveiul 
departments of Agriculture in India. Many of the diseases to 
which cattle are subject might be traced to the want of salt in 
their food. ! / 

It has been demonstrated* moreover, that the question of duty 
OU salt has nothing whatever to do with the matter; and that 
were salt Cheaper than it is, more would not be given to cattle. 
In Buttnah* the duty on this commodity is very light; indeed, it 
may be said to bo almost inappreciable. But this is not quite 
the case in India, where it has always been a vexed question. 
The monopoly of salt duties entirely in the hands of 
Government, and it behoves the .Government to make the duty 
on this necessary of life so light as to bring it within the reach 
of the humblest, cultivator. The subject of salt duties is a very 
wide one, involving many intricate questions of policy and 
finance, which do not com© within the scope of this paper. 
Our object in noticing it here has been merely to point out that 
in instituting these enquiries, the Government of India will 
bear in mind, that it is hopeless to expect cultivators to us© . L alt 
largely for their cattle, so long as the duties on it put it beyond 
their reach. _ 

TUB DISTRESS IN BKBRBHOOM. 

The following letter from the Boerhhcoui district was sent to 
the Sfatemm a few days ago. We make no oomment upon It, but 
aek the public what they" think of the facts it discloses ? We have 
no reasen to suppose that the writer, who sends hft name, wishes 
to mislead us, or to ore&te a scandal against the Government, and 
yet here is what he says: 

The much dreaded " weeding out “ operation has commenced, at least 
at Shahapoce* 'JThe officer in charge of the relief operations has, l 
uadorstand, received orders to reduce the number of recipients as much 
as possible, This oiticer is, by the way, a probationary Deputy Collector 
on the threshold of bis Service, and not sufficiently hardened, J suppose, 
to loyally carry out his orders. It is said that while his young heart was 
rebelling against his work, a veteran of fifty-two battles Appeared 
at him elbow, and at once removed all his scruples. So the cutting-down 
robot process ft now In full swing. 

Under the pmont arrangements, only the absolutely crippled wil 
receive the gratuitous relief of twelve aunao a month; the others hoing 
required to do more work than a robust man can do. It ft worse than 
a denial of relief altogether. For every ton seers of yhoctin$(\imQ* 
atone) collected and carried to the roHef centre, the pay ft one pica or 
throe pies. Now rexnombor that the relief centre at Shahapora servos 
for 30 miles of dfttrdBucd area. Imagfoe a half starved woman, with 
one or two children to food, and herself reduced to a skeleton, having 
to collect 10 seers of ffhootixg, and to carry them at sun-down a distance 
of say three or four miles to the relief oentro to get in return one 
pioe as food for heradf, and hot children ! if this ft not deliberate 
starvation of the poor, 1 do not know what is. ft there no power in the 
country to arrest and punish such cruelty 1 

Unices the men who are committed to the No-Famine theory, and 
Who have misinterpreted every feet in connection with the people, are 
removed from the place altogether, there ft no hope for the poor famine- 
stricken creatures. 

The season t$r cowing and transplanting ft nearly over, but the paddy 
holds are A* here as the floor of Delredero. Cholera, lain glad to any, 
has all hut disappeared, from tWtoWn, so there ft no danger In lift 

^Icnor’s paying |jp intended visit to this place. 

^ I am glad to inform you that the EavigalmM has sent money to open 
a relief d«m0t at a place called Balkar near Shohapore. Tliia will bo 
seme *et'0lfi$Hha cruel neglect of our Government officials. 


DI&TREBS I N LOW ER BENGAL. 

\ Englishman of th« £2nd ultimo, professes 

to believe that the ^coounta which have been appearing In 
almost ;«yeyjr‘Cfelctt!tta; newsfiaper m to the sufferings of the 
people ’ft :thr of these provinces, owing to the 

failure of last yew’s crop, and the appeals which have been 
made to the local Government to take adequate measures for 
their relief, bays their origin simply in the disappointment $ 


certain persons who hoped to make their relief an occasion for 
robbingIh© public treasury. The charge ie prefaced as follows^ 

Thai© has been a good deal of ehaap sympathy wiwM over those* 
oaU»d famine. Xu spit© of all tho Bljri< king of tho unlive proas, it ft 
hatdly neoetsAiy- to my thut, fat frcmthsie boingafamino, I her© httf 
not oven lw©n a esvere soar&Ry, 

The columns of the very paper that prints this story, have, 
contained urgent appeals from the district magistracy for the 
assistance of private charity to the people, and Mr. (jyxnKAP is 
to thft hour administering fnnrft subscribed in answer to bis 
appeals for help. The writer: proceeds to charge the native 
papers—which have so honorably distinguished themselves by 
their efforts to inform the public mind of the true state el 
mattei s amongst the people— as follows; * ' ■ 

Til© toa! fjrftvauco ut iho iwtjvo papers, however, ft that there has 
b eeu none of fhut lavish dftbursemeut of Goverumeut money which 
gircs the word *fAmtE«* a golden sound m the ears of a large and 
mftcellonoons claw. Tbwe has been no opening for the facksia* 
to many, after having bad iho moans of suddenly enriching themselvo* 
almost brought within reach, tho (bought that there ft to be no, tesla© 
after nil is positively madrlening’. Tt ft a pitiable eight to see tkWO 
creatures* prowling around, sod hnuftMitig to turn tho distress of the 
district into a harvest of iU-ftottaa wealth. 

With the history of our famine relief operations in the 
25 years fully before our mind, it is difficult to cbaiuCterine 
such charges too strongly. Whore and when have these practices 
prevailed ? Wo have a minute memory of every' famine that 
^iaa ©earned m India in the last 25 years, and the only ci** 
cumstancc w© can roenJ throughout the period, that gives tho 
faintest justification to such a charge, is the extravagance which 
marked every measure of Sir Rickard Temple's relief measur^K 
in 1873-71, when the Behar planters reaped a harvest of rich 
gains from the transport of grain, so wildly urged by him At Alt 
coats. We can iecal no other period of famine in our time, in' 
which the relief measures of the Government were not m 
a beolute mockery of the people's fluttering*. In 18<J0-CT tlu> 
Government professed to brae© itself up for a groat effort (Us 
relieve tho people in the North-West Provinces whose sufferings 
i n that year were e6 terrible. The late Colonel Bawd Swrrrris 
report on Uie ftmiue, remains the muimment of our failure to 
this hour ; a million of people having rlicd of hunger in that 
calamity. The famine in Orissa, five or six years later, wan m 
effectually met, that the civilized world was struck with horror 1 
at the narrative of a third of the population being swept away. 
The famine in Bajpootana followed within a year or two, when 
the same disgraceful and utter failure wa« witnessed, and 
another million or more of the people died. A famine, simul¬ 
taneously occurred in tho Behar districts, and again the people 
perished by myriads. Four vearw later cam© the scarcity In 
Behar ami Bengal, when for the final time in modern history, 
the Government met it in the right spirit; aft had Lord 
Northbrook not unfortunately conceived a strong jealousy o£ 
Sir Georoe C'AwrnRLL---who wa« as fully alive as himself tfr 
the action that was necessary—Sir George would have carried 
the people through the scarcity without the lots of a life, and 
at an expenditure of one-fifth of Sir Richard Titeheto ox* 
travagant outlay. Wo owe the reaction that h&ydbcc set in, to 
the measures taken by this gentleman in cohort with Lord 
Northbrook ami Major Baiuxo. The very same man, when 
the terrible famine of 1877 began to discloa© iftftlf in Western 
and Southern India, now went to the moat cruel extreme fo 
the opposite direction,, and the result of his inkrfoftuct AS 
delegate from the Supreme Government, was IfftAlly seen In the 
dreadful record that four to five millions of tho people had died 
of hunger in Western India and Madras, and a fourth of the 
entire population of Mysore, Early In the next year, 187$, 

; came the famine in the North-West Provinces., in which Sit 
Georoe Co OFfiR anti Sir Joes Sthaohjev privately arrahgod 
that 1 nothing 1 should be done, hut even wh« laud revenut 
1 • xacted as in ordinary years. Many in Calcutta must remeuft! 
bar tho vehemence with winch the Englishman and the, P&waff 
denounced the StoUm&n at that time, for insisting that th# 
people were perishing. Then rite now, the Government Wan d©» 
dared poeitively to b© doing everything that 
o£ the people required, to be met at M by a dhsdo wm that 
ought to have led to the dismissal of both those great official® 
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txom the name* of the Crown for all time* They had not only 
done nothing, hut ku\ iwued private orders that nothing was 
to be done. We estimated that 600,000 of the population died 
of hunger in that famine, and our oolamoe teemed with the 
irnwt harrowing description of the sufferings of the people, Sir 
James Cairo publicly raised our estimate of 600,000 to 1,250,000 
£n a letter to the Times in 1080, And with these dreadful facts 
in our remembrance, ibis writer in the MtyUsbmn, dares tell 
the public that the cause of the present outcry is that the native 
papers affe in league with u gang of plunderers, who are 
appointed that the treasury doors have not been flung open, as 
thfy Wit-tUy my at these periods, We have never ones known 
those^dooraopened os they should he, but in the Behar mama, 
m ojiposed lord Norik 1 wo Vs extravagance. The native 
papers (Calcutta deserve nothing but the highest pratee for 
their OJtertions in the present suffering* of the people. The 
actionirtoe government has been shamefully inadequate to 
their needs. When this writer nays <{ that some of the state¬ 
ments regarding the actual amount of relief given in certain 
cases, arc monstrously false, and are merely intended to facili¬ 
tate ihe manufacture of a famine,” we ask wlml statement 
could bo worse than that of the Collector of Burdwau himself 
thn other day, that he was giving the destitute adult 2 pice a 
day, and the child but 1 pice, and that to save the pinch of 
: dbri and the cost of the firewood in the cooking, he was giving 
the rice wws, It was not the nati ve papers that made the state¬ 
ment^ but the relief officer himself : and as we saw, it was ap¬ 
proved by the LIqu teiwiLG o veruor, without, a thought of what 4J 
it meant If we err at all at these times, we should err on the 
side Of liberality, whereas the uniform story is of measures 
scandalously inadequate to the circumstance* of the people, with 
the uniform result of their dying in such numbers that every 
effort is made to conceal them from the public. l$ir River s 
has revived traditions of the service, in dealing with 
t.hfa calamity, that we hoped had finally disappeared from 
.Amongst us/ 


At the and of the last official year, there were wvauty-twbdate 
waro-honse* in the town of Calcutta, Tfie: licWeef set raaltsed during 
the year under notice from them 'Mtob&tod to 28.$£?5, or 
Bs. HU0 8 mere than last yAw. There were two mutes of fire— 
one at 3$to.1, Ahiroctoteh-jstreet, and the other at No, '43, NhotoIIah 
GhAfc-atroQ*. The low sustained by the owner da the former case 
amounted to Re, 1,600, and la the .latter, to ftoou£I^14,0U0.. 

Ws are much gratified to hear that the shipping fiii between 
Singapore andBaugkofc has increased greatly of t^atof’ that to 
keen paoa with this increase, Messrs. W7 MettsfieJd3r'CI& t , Agents 
of the Ocean Steam Ship Company, are shortly g a new 

steamer called the Heeale, to establish a weekly service, in con¬ 
nection with the Hecuba, which has hitherto pwfomed the run 
fortnightly. The Hecate is in all respects a. slater ship to her 
future consort. 

We li&ve been favoured with a copy of Vol, IF, Part IT, of 
, Aleteoroloqwal Memoir*. They are interesting in various way*, 

| one object in view being to indicate that there arejorobably definite 
[ relations between the number, character, and mbs of the south¬ 
west monsoon storms of the Bay of Bengal, and the larger abnor¬ 
mal meteorological conditions of the year. The subject of storms 
should bo more closely studied by the general public than it is, 
These memoirs contain much nseful information on this subject. 

The total number of deaths registered in the Suburbs Of 
Calcutta, during the week ending 4th July, was 140* again** 
13(1 and 146 in the two preceding weeks. Under kite head 
of cholera, there were 22 deaths, against 33 and l7ioihc 
two preoeding weeks. Paring the week under ; noticethere 
were 3 deaths from emalhpox, 43 from fever, 19 from bowel 
complaints, 2 from in juries, and (ft) from other onuses. The general 
mortality was at the rate of 3J*8 per 1000 per annum, against 2$ l 
and 30’2 in the two preceding weeks ; while it was 23 3 to Calcutta 
during the same period. 

Ths Government Director of Bangalore WooU<m Mills, Mr, 
ttfoketts, has issued instructions to the Secretary, to take but pro- 
oaedings at once against defaulting shareholders. There Are in all 
something like twenty shareholders in the concern. Who own from 
one to twenty shares, who have not paid up, amt the , capita] 
represented in the aggregate by those holdings amounts to about 
Be. 12,000. This is certainly a very large outstanding, and the 
money if collected way help to give a great Impetus to the enter¬ 
prise which it veryjrouch stands in need of just now* 


Miscellaneous Items , 


Thjp Goa treasury t it <e expected, is to receive its. 1,8^003, in 
ibo shape of salt-pans'indem/iiity, from the British Govern men ft. 
Of this e0*», its* 1,60,000 as© to be paid to landholder^ on the 
Marmag ha BteIwiy Line, and Rs. 40,000 to the owners of salt-pans. 

On the !0fcb July twelve shocks Of earthquake were felt at 
Hrinugger, tm being very violent. The Hoods have subsided lately, 
gad ihl damage done is oonfiued to a small part of one of the 
tour districts of .Cashmere. Iu the rest of the valley the pros- 
pants Of the Crops continue good. 

A ootWSPONokNV from Simla says that a rumour ta onrreut 
jore, to the ileet that his JblicoeUeuey the Viceroy and Governor* 
General of lank hasgpked for detailed translations of the views 
expressed hy the Native Frew in the Bengal Presidency, on the 
pkesent distress in some parts of Bengal. 

The gold medals, distributed by the Governor of Pondicherry 
to ton persons Who had particularly distinguished themselves 
during inundations of November and December 1834, arc haud- 
aamaSad massive, containing about Ks. 50 value of gold in each. 
Tha Wl? of t||| OWaer and date is engraved on the medal, with 
“n, ••AwSr' ‘ __J - ” 


the ward*! 


irded tor courage and devotion/ 


Tng litoh Court lately addressed Government, drawing attention 
to tondesirability of passing early a legislative enactment to 
nxoluds salts for arrears of xant of laud from the jurisdiction of 
wHIage MOotMifc* Government have coincided with tne High Court 
In the de^abWitjMff suck a measure being carried out, and,the 
matter fa MOW' receiving attention in the Legislative Department. 

If, M, amisHfMM' Is anxious to keep up horse-breeding in his 
territory* and has selected Aurangabad for the purpose, ills stud 
MS 1 that plana constats af seven ataUions and mares. Another 
Batch ofoigbteen are to follow, making a total of twenty-five, 
Captain Abdulla Is to be in charge, and wlU visit Aurangabad 
occasionally. The farm is being >uiu outside the city, where 
fodder ana 1 water are plentiful. 

Tsk Brass Commissioner Has issued the foil,)wing : -For the 
basfctfii of goods manufactured in Berate, 11. &f. the Shah in 1382 
issued a doom, interdicting tho Importation into and the sate of 
mMm dyes within his territories. Inform ition ,ha« now been 
rsoeived by. the Oovernmsnt Af Indi«> that til. M. has recently 
plaoed a similar restriction on toe importation into Persia of 
toteid eotefbd with euok dyte< 


On Tuesday last week the Irrawaddy Flotilla steamer Ireavmddy 
arrived from Mandalay, and amongst her cargo were 105 bags of 
what purported to be tamarinds, consigned to a local Ohiuesefirm. 
tu examining these bags, Mr. LauUtiour, Castoms Fravsntfvn 
OOicer, had hl« suspicions roused as eomo hard anbstenne within 
restated the probe. He thereupon opened one of the bags, and found 
in the midst of some fruit a quantity of load. The bate were 
strictly watched, am! when a Chinaman came to take 
delivery ho was taken into custody, and admitted that 
some fifty hags contained lead, and that this anbtorfnga wau resort¬ 
ed to to evade toe duty teviable at Mandalay by the Upper 
Burmah authorities, r 

The tola! number of deaths registered at Howrah daring the week 
ending 4th July was 44, against -46 and 40 in the two preceding 
weeks. Under the head of cholera there wore 2 deaths, against k 
anti 2 in the two preceding weeks. There were 23 death* from lover, 
5 from bowel complaints, and 14 from othor causes. There Were n 0 
deaths from small pox and inju r ies, The general mortality during 
the wook under notice was at the rate of 2v7 for 1000 par annum, 
against 22*0 and 19*7 in the two preceding weeks, white it was 30*3 
In the Suburbs and 23*3 in Calcutta daring the saute period, 
Howrah would therefore scorn to have been healthier than Calcutta, 
not to say the Suburbs* daring the w#ek under notice* - T ^ 

ITmk total number of deaths registered in Calcutta durtegtoe w^ 
was 209, against 201 and 195 in the two preceding wteksT and 02 in 
exeetm of the correspond*ug week test year. There wbto 99 deaths 
from cholera, against 22 and 10 in the 2 preceding Wecite, toe quia* 
qaennial mean being 9. The disease for the post 3 .'wwkTnto'toown 
a tendency to increase, and it will probably continue to do so to'a 
slight extent until the rainfall becomes heavier. There was only 
one death from small-pox during the week, and none in . toe pre¬ 
vious week, so that the prospects with regard to tbte dtaatee con¬ 
tinue to be favourable* Fever and bowel complain to Wfte slightly 
in excess of the average during the week. The ged^rat mortality < 
was at the rate of 35 *1 per 1000 per annum. ' ¥ 

to will no doubt be a matter of rejoicing for the ^toOnliun 
Society, to learn from the report on the foreign trade of 0*d.na, fbr 
the year 1834* that the nett quautity of foreign opium, tokfagaU 
kinds together, Which hae been imported through toe fonftrii 
Cuatomr Department, baa farted but little daring too test toSe 
years, and at any rate has not shown an increase, there Woe A 
alight rlM to toe quontito of Malwa opium imported, bat toe 
import of Patna opium has fallen of! from 10,500 ntoute - *t IJtlM, 
Benares opium tote ale * been to lew demand, as toe^nontite im- 
ported boa fallen from 18,000 pionia (one of too terewltoi 
tioaa ever known) to 12,400 ifunta; whilst Fortowittol « 

t£* m ^alu*^** **** to mU'**W0t 
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Aoguet 1, J6b5.. 


Tm V&o&k Sarrajanto Sabh* prNwnted a® address of weJootne 
to Lord Sony at the Council 9 *Jfe Poona, Among the questions to 
which the members in rite his Excellency'* attention l# that of . 
forest o<mtotvatoy*. The S&bha remark that this r floats not only 
ThnMi bttt mitre Of leu ell parte ot the praebUnoy, The people 
fully w^priste the natural anxiety of Government to spore no 
effort m restore the old state of things. Hut they feel that the 
details oflhmt.ad^toftistrBtton require to bcxtfery car daily watched, 
tfii the jEfc«®S® ofyhe present generation may ho unduly saoriftoed 
to thotaa if posterity, as they fear they are at present. Perhaps 
the Idea ox mektog this department a source of revenue lies also at 
tbs. root of many bTthe existing abuses, and oonseqaently the vested 
Interest# of many helpless classes are possibly endangered by a too 
stringent method of working. The best way in which the public 
and. private interests might be reconciled would bn by the appoint 
m«nt of 41 Commission of European and native exports as had bc**u 
rteolvad npo®. 

AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
■’V" SOCIETY OF INDIA. 


Ths Ordinary General Meeting was hdd on Wednesday^ 

'■ , the 2jth June 18SS, 

Presk.n't ; 

IK ClsmoRSflASK, Esq., 'YWProsfdent, in the Chair, 

Mr. ffofea Marti®, Baboo Protopa CUundra G hoio. 

„ F. Playfair. Mr, W. U, Miles, 

’ Dri $. Lynch* ,» B» Bloohynden, Jr,, Deputy Secretary, 

Communications, m 

From Mfc X). AIM, C,S. ( Bankiporo, enquiring if Eucalypti are 
likely to grow well In the Barrh subdivision of Patna District, 
and requesting to be put In the way of procuring some sooJ, as 
well as Instructions tor the bust mode of cultivating them. Small 
quantities of the seed of three varieties—Eucalyptus rostrata, K. 
te«(nifeto» «nd E. globulus—were sent to Mr, Alien, with instruc¬ 
tions for sowing* 

From Mr, James E. Bridges, C.S., OMclating Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, British Burmah, in reply to an enquiry, stat¬ 
ing that the Chief Commissioner has no objection to the reproduc¬ 
tion in the. Society 1 # Journal of Mr, Wood-Mason's Report 
oh 0 * Insect which attacks the paddy crops, if that gentleman 
consents to It, Be adds that he regrets that uo accurate Informa¬ 
tion can be given regarding the extent of the damage done by this 
iftBQOt; As Mr, Wood-Mason’# consent was obtained before the 
Chief Commissioner was addressed on the subject, his interesting 
paper will appear in the next number of the Journal, 

From Captain A, Barrow, Kooloo, Kaugra, who writes 14 I 
send you by parcel post a few specimens of a largk fora 0 ailed in 
KoolOo 4 Lcugris’ when eaten young it is a meat delicious vegeta¬ 
ble, Can yon very kindly toll me U& name, and whether it grows 
in England 7 I bunted fur it Ia$t year in Hampshire, but could not 
find. it., How could it be introduced Into England * 

“ All the peach os in Kooloo have been attacked by some disease, 
which kills the trees, I send yon some specimens along with tlm 
fern. Can you tell mo what the disease Is, and how it can be 
cured t'* 

The parcel arrived in a very damaged condition ; indeed, with the 
oOlitentS quite unrecognisable ; fortunately, the native name given 
for the lor® is sufficient for its identification as the Pteria Aquillna, 
tbq bracken, common to so many parts of the world, including j 
Eagthttd, i 

Captoto Borrow also mentions that all lost year's potatoes have 
Wcom^.ffbisas(ed,both in Kooloo and in Kangra Valley,and none arc 
prboU^&bi^ It is to be hoped that care will be takeu to reject any 
snspsoj^l Mod When tho piantiag season arrive*, for it may give 
the oultivutors much trouble. 

, I*' ■ Enough Potato® ton, 

^Annth^r report bus been received on this seed, which was presented 
year by Mr. W. Stolkartfc. From tho quantity 
M®t W hlftijMr. Ft W. Blechyndon, of Chumparmi, sent the greater 
put to Mt» Girdltotons for trial in the very favorable climate of 
jWtoftl, The result IfSvcry disappointing and compares very tm 
faypurabiy with those recorded by Mr. Aaderi<oo,C.&, of Banooora, 
,4r hy -Hi^hyndsn, in the JPivcmlinge for March last. Two of 
*k«Wsh Mr, Audsrtou six-fold and fivefold ru«- 

smartly, ^ Mr. Blcohyndeu got 5J, 6J, and 

fourfold from thk three varieties he planted* ^ ho following is 
Mr. Ghrdlestoas’s report 1 — , .■ r 

1 Aahltof . , . ... Planted 12 IW Outtorn Wfei 

Victoria *. » M n\ »* jJJ**' 1 '- 

UMBoee- 12 


M UCho potato®# were sewn in an ordinary field, on ridges well 
separated by furrows, in a light soil moderately maCured with 
oompOet of loaf mould and stable ^refuse ; they were kept well 
weeded, and had constant watering# during thoJafee dry spring. 
They were not attacked by insects. I cooked some of each kind* 
but did not find them better than varieties already in the valley.” 
Afihda: on Tka Leaves, 

From Messrs, George fleuderscn A Co., forwarding an extract 
of a letter from Mr. Troup, of the MuHakattynor Tea Estate, 
Kumaob, with specimoa uf the affected leave# alludsd to, asking 
for a report. As other plan tors may have been troubled with 
similar oxperhmco, Mr, Troup’s dewuipMoh,,:. with th® report 
kindly farulttliod by Mr. Wood Mason, tw*« hotb givoct in fall . 
Extract fnm » dated the 7th June fM$ y from .Norma n F.* 
T. TitOifi*, E q,, of the MuUnhattuooir Vfra m 

t\avbnijton t fiaijnntk, Kmftxtm, ^ T ^ 

M By this day's post [ am stmdlug yon a few sprig# of a Tea 
bush that preannts a mout N-urlou# appearance, ana should feel 
very maoh obliged if you would kindly jjpfe some of your frleuds 
learned In such matters to explain what hi amU# with them. 

M Tho leaves of the bushes that arc thus affected present a 
varniwhsd appearance, and arc coated with some sticky sub¬ 
stance like honey which is also as sweet m honey aud the 
young shoots arc covered with a email winged brown fly Ilka 
tho jyrwi fly that attack? some kinds of iWflpa ia gram**houses, 
Thor® are also some small six-legged insect# like bug# on these 
bushes, of a slatish black colour dotted with white* I at first 
thought that those iusoct# were accountable for both the. crown 
fly and sticky substance on the loaves, hut so far a# ObtarvatlOn 
has enabled mo to ascertain, they only prey on these files, 

I observed the same sticky substance on the bushes during tho 
winter, but thou concluded it to be an abnormal supply of honey 
in tho flowers, as at that time It wo# dropping out of them, but 
now there are uo flowers for it to coma from, 

M This fly, other ineecta, aui tho »tUikimw&2<te not seem to affect 
the health of the bushes, aa those they are on look ft# vigorous, 
and are flushing as freely as those free from them. 

“ Up to date we, iu this district, have been entirely free from 
all tea pests, and hence my curios.sy and ignorance regardibg 
this one, if B is a * peat.’ ” 

Mr , report “The #w«et and sticky substance 00 

the#® leave# is no doubt ‘honey-dew,* mixed with exuded nap. 
Many leaMteo ( Aphidu) are provided on the dorsal sOtfaae of the 
anto-penultiuiate abdominal segment, with a pair, of tobdlar pro* 
tmneuoes, tho so-called * honey-tubes,’ eaoh af which boot# at ito 
ex' rmifcy a minute pore. Prom these pore#, there continually 
exudes a sweet fluid, secreted by special glaud#^ and eagerly 
Bought after by ante, the so called MioneyTdow,* which is fto- 
*quently deposited anon the leave* frequented by the llo®, there 
becoming mixed with tho sap that exudes from the tmnotores made 
by these insects with the lour stllete of their Bucking mouth la 
feeding, Hundreds of the lice [the 4 brown bug*'of your cor¬ 
respondent are and yo;.ug, and the 1 brown flies * are 

male#] are glued to the different parte pf the Itev plant, a# also are 
numbers of the fluffy whit® oast skfus of larvw which ore popularly 
termed ‘mildew,' though they have uothlug whatever to do there¬ 
with, The matter i» of uo practical importance whatever/ 1 
Fumigation for Insect Fxsits. 

Mr. Claud® J, Uumaine lately suggested that fumigating with 
Muhwa oil cake, if done immediately on the firatappearauae of 
luBecfe posts, while still ullirutiug small ureas, might n» Usefully 
tried by tea planters and others. If 3 wasaaked to cammunloate his 
own experience, aud write* as follows “ Jwi Oil cakd m made 
from the seed of the Mohwafffateia Utifoiia) from Which, tho oil 
has been expressed, I waa given t > uuderstand^Uat the smoke 
from it, when burned in a house, Has sure death to all 

kind# of insectb'. This gavo me the idea of trying it $n tho 

open air. Some of my paddy, rahar, and moOng dail, having 

been attacked by blights, l gave it a fair trial, which ptoved ft 
success, 1 got a number of ordinary and filled thorn 

thteo quarters fail with dry cow-diUig cake, amf after firing filled 
up with kvonrt oil-cake. Tho kundkx worn then diabributed on 
tho windward side of tho alloc ted fields. The wind that day was 
nomlmd.amt tho smoko was very great, and t rslii certify that uouo 
of the blight® outlived tho operation. The plant# Wvrc in no way 
affected. 1 fancy 20 sears might b® enough for a square Bengal 
beegah. #, . 

“ Tfio cost of the oil cake is Ra. 4-8 a maund, dafiverad at How¬ 
rah >St«ftiou, exoiusivo ol bags, and it Is only procurable at a cer¬ 
tain time of the year, I «hal! be glad to prooaroaomefor any 
person wishing to give it a trial, 1 ’ m 

Eaiu/jT Amber Sorohuai. t 

Mr* A. Why to, junior, of R/aweuguugu, write# In foteronoo to 
this Sorghum 

“ In the early pavb of last year I wrote informing yon that I 
; contemplated making an expmtmmfcnl silo a# as growing the 
! early Boighum up Jterc, and prouffwd to give you .tho reHult# of 
| m;y experimflnts, which I have odiv much pleasuie in doing. ,, 

44 I will ho very much obliged if you would kindly aid me with 
auy ftdvioo you may be in a position to give, in tetereno# I to the 
cultivation of the Sorghum, a# f stmm to, h»V# MM tom®what in 
w y erTerlmeni with it. 

44 1 should that although 1 rooolvod tho, Bmcghixm seed 

from you. on tho 25th of May 1 wk* unable to .tow it until 
the 12to of duly* owing to tome difficulty to, teenring the lease 
of the land, and It was too late thm to do tmioh to th# way of 
preparing the laud by ploughing and maauriug,aa thd rain# having 
tftijm rendcrodthe ground unfit to works so that tho failure I 
bav® above alluded to l ®#y bo to some way ttcoouuted for by this 
holy 1 
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" The plant* when they grew up proved generally very* ibitt, 
and some of the thicker one* were of a reddistv *poogy appearance 
inside. The onne* were from £ to X" in diameter, and from 8 \fco 
JO feat I» height, and were out o« the 20th of October, as »bou a* 
the seed had ripened on there- You cent me 2 lbs, of fchta (Kariy 
Amber Sorghum) need, and the juice extracted froth the whole 
crop by the common native mills waited three mauuds, fen «eers 
but though 1 employed the men most chilled in converting the 
angar-oane juice Into jaggery, fheir effort* bo do *o with the juloe 
of tho Sorghum wsre a failure. X intend to try the experiment 
again this year, and have had the laud well ploughed and manured 
for the purpose j wad 1 think by towing It a month earlier and 
planting' the need about two feet apart (l may here mention 
that tact year It Wai aowh broadcast,) it may be attended with 
better result*. 1 shall, however, he glad to receive any directions 
from yon a* to the method of cowing, and converting the juioe into 
jgggery, wUm $mUm to make the experiment a tmooenK, ae the 
native* hero seem quite astonished that sugar'producing Sorghum 
oau be grown from coed, and are therefore interested in the re* 
unite* 

M KhtWithctaadfug my want of mmmm 1 had applications 
from cultivators who were desirous of trying the Sorghum them¬ 
selves, and wished to purohaco coed from me. 

** Although the syrup could .not be converted Into jaggery 
auooeaaftiUy* ypt to tout its value, J had what was made cold, anti 
It found a roa$y- market though at a low price, for conversion 
into sweetmeat** dto, 

-ptr. Whyte baa been informed that, according to the information 
at ony disposal, the point requiring greatest, attention iu making 
Huger from Botghft®. U the time at which the crane should bo out. 
'The AmeriOAft Agricultural Deportment to whom tbe recognition 
of the oapahllltlec of,the plant ** due, and who have made a 
vast number of experiments with it, have divided the growth of 
the .plant into stages for convenience of reference in their reports ; 
these -stages are .numbered and lettered as follows : — 

tffnye, Development qf Plant, 

k About hue week before opening of paniolo. 

F, immediately before opening of pamole. 

L Panicle just appearing. 

2. Taniolotwo-thirds out, 

§«, Pahiole entirely out; no stem above tipper leaf. 

A Baniole beginning to bloom on top. 

5. Flowers all oat, Stamens beginning to drop, 

6. Bead well set. 

7. Seed entering the milk state, 

tt, Heed becoming doughy, 

Bead doughy, becoming dry, 

10, »eed almost dry, easily crushed. 

11, Sefcd dry* easily split. ' * 

12, Bead *pHt with difficulty. 

X3. BeedepUt With more dimeuUy. > y 

11. Seed epUt with ctiU more difficulty. i } 

15. Weed harder. 

Hi. Seed still harder. 

17, Seed atilt harder, 

18. Heed still harder. 

41 Determination ol the stages, after No* M, wo# more difficult 
than that of the preceding one*, and depended on the increasing 
hardness Of the seed,Agricultural Bureau's Report, Washington, 
for year 1882-83. 

The reports further cm show in a tabulated form* which need 
not be r#produced, that * the percentage of juice extracted from 
the stripped stalk* gradually Increases op to the eleventh vtage,iihen 
Slowly asor,ease* to the end of the season. The specific gravity 
of the justiaegvthe percentage of sucrose, the percentage of solids 
not sugar, axrat: xwfmont, regularly iuoreafte (with but one or 
two exceptions) lmUrtbe dose of the seaaon ; aud the pmccutage 
Of glucose iu the juice a* steadily decreases from the first.’ 

la ohothor piece it is stated that 1 1n their early stages of 
development, ftp to and including the sixth stage, the available 
sugar t* given xu a minus quantity, i, e , the amount of ducroae iu 
the. juice W buss thhu the sum oi the glucose and the other solids 
this mean* In practice that theroi»noavailahlo*ugar,andeun- 
m ieatiy it ia argued that immature cane should not bo mixed 
with ripe cane, an it is "not outy worthless in itself but cause* 
thelopa'bf sugar otherwise available j * a number of figures am 
brought fariyatd to prove this vUleiarnt, and it i« mentioned 
that the augur plant<mr in Uuba ami iu tuisiana recognise the Fact, 
and out on and leave in the licld the immature tops <d their 
A’npfffVttJftk having learned bum rKperiencc that sending them 
to the mill results in actual Joss iu sugar produced, In mature 
b'Qftfhum, however, there is im (uftctical difference between the 
quality of jplee mm tain ft d iu the top, or in the butt of the plant ; 
Muokor* should bo discouraged and not ho out with the crop. 

lit the oxpejrimOotu conducted at the browrommifc Farm, Lawn* 

r ote, during 1883* noted in this ttoutely'a wWvtah Part U, Vnl 
ii f some 18 or 20 mtumds of were made, without (he addi¬ 

tion o! lime, yc* thii juioe was numpulftted with the same e*se as 
that ot fck* swgarcaue. - Still the report kindly given by 
Tumor on the sample rtwived ftorn them, was* unfavorable, 
imR}t*lyi that it Was valueless to the n-linoi. 

Xt **}«m» pmbatdo that the indiwn pracliot- of boiling tire juicy 
In pan* directly over a blujuiug fire In fatal to the proper crystal^ 
nation of the sugar, 

SriiOS,* 

. Mir.. Vy,h54, ? in the same cotuihunihatlcm above referred to, re¬ 
port* oa his »ilo etfperfm*uc ; * ■■ 41 

^ atlo exnerimaotifc I am glad to say ¥ proved rather mora 
cucoessful. It was a brick*built ouo of the following dimension*. 

10x1x6 iMfc Uwm iMdod on tbo Utb ( efC*>abw 1W*« W» 


August t, 1885. 

a* the wed of the Eeaoa Luxorlan* yon m kindly i«ftt the hi th« 
purpose yielded only enough to ( uH three feet higk of my silo, 
and l wee unfomnately awwy from the *k*Hpw ‘ it thh time, 
it never occurred to the watfva whom t :$&>"''In ''■'ftkfMto to All' 
It up with other gra**a*< elnoe t omitted i j^Him that 

this may be don^, betfevliig the orop of , be 

ample ; *o It was closed, with only the abbvb : ^ilrtUyv Ou the 
25th ot April tide fear upon the ello being ripened, the fodder 
wax not only found to be In a perfect state of preservation, but 
the cattle to which it was given ate it eo eagerly .-a* to o&ivince 
the natives to whom they belonged of their appreciation a( it. At 
the opening of the alio) were present besides Mr. T. laglle. ' Sub- 
Divisional Ofitocr of Raneogungo, and Mr. G, H. Walsh, OfHoiat- 
ing Magistrate, several Native zemindar* and ryofce, vvho had 
been invited by Mr. IugHe to be present,” 

“ Thit year t intend to make a silo by simply, digging * pit fn 
the ground^ and loading thl* a* wall at the briok'bullts cite of la«t 
year with country gtasae, a* thore aeemad to audit In the minds 
of the natives some doubts as to the country gruiie* sHudfag tbe 
teat, attributing fch» eucciess above-mentioned to the ;< ^ra«« .being 
the produce of foreign seed.** 

fo a subsequent communication, Mr, Whyte mentioned^ that he 
had, iu conjunction with Mr. luglis, the Sub-Divisional 0$o-uv 
caused the day on which the «Uo was to be opened to: toe widely 
known, and great Interest was shewn by aatlves of Mi clauses 
In the neighbourhood, who assembled iu crowds Oft the day up- 
pointed, and who thoroughly admitted the success wliioh bad be*n 
achieved in preserving the fodder. Some of them, however, 
attributed the success to the fact of the grass eneiiageK^ being pe^ 
ouliarly suited to the process, and as many took intelligent interest 
in the proceedings, and obtained all particulars regarding enellago 
. from JMr. Whyte, a quantity of R«*oa Luxurlaus s*ed is. placed, 
at his disposal to die tribute among those who will try It practically 
themselves, Tartu of districts of Beerbhoom and Banoocra are 
perhaps more in want of a system of storing fodder than any 
other places In Bengal, for,“from the middle of Match till; the 
rains set iu, the grass iu the JateHte soil gets quite binao and 
withered, and turn barely sustain life in the cattle* who arc 
thus reduced to shin and bone just at the time when the heavy 
work of ploughing the paddy land oommenoes. The laterite soil 
is well adapted for pit silos, and Mr. Whyte may be the menus 
of introducing an urgently needed system into these districts, 

RICHARD BLEOHYNDEN, Ja^non, 

Deputy Secretary. 


SALT FOR CATTLE IN BURMA. 


X’rom J, E, Bttiooxd, E*$ f , C.S., Officiating Seoretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, to the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Revenue aud Agricultural Department, Simla, No, 1101* 
130.,—Dated Rangoon, the Gth July 1885, 

Sib,—I am directed to submit copies of the papers concerning 
the extent to wtytioh salt is usually given to cattle in Burma, tfc 
ha* on occasions been supposed that the Indian ealt’duty prevents 
cultivators giving to their oxen a due allowance oisalt. The 
salt-duty io Burma 1s one-tenth of the present duty in, other pro¬ 
vinces of the Indian Empire, and if seemed inter easing to enquire 
whether Burmese owners usually give salt to their cattle, 

2, The net result of the present reports is that Burmin* do not , 

give salt regularly or usually to their cattle. They often, how¬ 
ever, give a little salt to buffaloes or oxen that are working parti* 
uularly hard or plying in the suu. Xu tracts where cattle fad 
on straw, salt is more frequently given. In the delta* aM ft* 
places where the soil is impregnated with salt, cattle often $08!0rfc , 
to Halt-licks, it would seem that salt is given more usnk^y to 
cattle plying with carta than to plough cattle employed *ip the 
fields. The apparent discrepancy between the acoodnt ; ,g|ffen by 
the Deputy Commissioner of Tharrawaddy, and that given by the 
Settlement Officer of tho same district is, perimpfc, 4tt* w, Mr, 
Hildebrand** having consul tori oart'owners, who employ tbcit Oxen 
mainly on field-work, “ ,'v^.vv 

3. l ( he papers may have soma general interest, T^^q.far as 
they throw light on the question whether Indian oultlva tprs typuld 
give salt more freely to their cattle If the salt-duty 

lighter than it i* iamout Indian province*. ■ ■ - \ 

From R. F. Frc^t, Eiq., Veterinary lustmhtor, Brltfah Burma, to , 
the CommUsifiner of the Fega Division,^-No. 32^0, 4^1 % 
Hth June, 1885, 1 <, y,*^/• 

Isr oomptlanoe with tho orders of the CMof Oohamts^piver, 
Land Revenue and Agrlouitural Department, ^ . ;2^1?D| 
dated Rangoop, the lSth October 1884,1 haVe tbs hone^ to tbx#a*d 
replies o» the questfon of the oousumptlaa of, salt by oattte 
In British Bkrftia front the fallowing officers, namely,-4h* Deputy 
Commieeionersbf ttiamwaddy, Kyankphya, and Shwegylil, and 
the ^^Uemeftt Officers, Pegu^ Th|rr»waddy t Henzada, «nd Akyab, 
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together wffcii apOteon the subject by the Assistant Director of 

2* I the. tesnU of inquiries ma«U by myself 

during toV^tseven'mcMb* In th# districts of Hanthawoddy* 
Pegu, Ttowthwafidy, jProme, Thsyefcmyo, Hearts, Thoagwa, 
Shwegyiq,,<3md Akyab. ' 

3. 1 find thatwilt It very little used for cattle in iqost of those 
dDipcfelv Ife Mate fl fa given sp&flugly; in other* not At all. 

Very little, If toy* i* given to buffaloes. XU use seems to be 

When cattle, mm worked In the sun, or when they Ate about to 
atari (M • ta#g^ur**yi sortie owners are in the habit of placing a 
Uttte salfc.bu $be 'tongue and rubbiug a little on the nose rope and 
muffto /buteveUthteU by no means a general custom. 

4. In exceptional oases, where* cattle are hand-fed by careful 
owners, a Iftjfe call In sprinkled over a mixture of chopped straw 
and UiMpftd cake, 1 

5. Occasionally a email quantity of salt U sprinkled 'on a sieve 
and placed Within reach of the cattle to lick, and the posts to 
which OXStt are tied have salt applied to them so that the cattle, 
may lickjthem* The owner's object in giving baU as described above 
is to make his cattle fond of their homes. 

& Baltic sometimes given In conjunction with other remedies 
for medioai purpose, but not to any great extent. 

7. X have taken particular care to ascertain whether the cost of 

salt haw anything to do in regulating the quantity given to each 
animal* and in no single Instance have I been told that if the 
article could bo obtained at a cheaper rate, a larger quantity 
would he administered to animals. , 

The people do not attribute any special virtue to salt in so 
far as it affect* the general heath of cattle. Indeed Although 
eattleowaars are in the habit of putting a little salt 
on the tongue of working exon, not two men out of every 
hundred of those consulted by me could explain the aation oi 
salt given in this way. The reply which I have invariably 
received when endeavouring to ascertain why owners gave 
salt when animals wore exposed to the sun, was rt that it was the 
custom to give it.” 

Bo far as I have been able to ascertain, Bar trim oattlo-owners 
do not give salt largely or generally to their cattle. 

8. With regard to the oondladfog paragraph ot the Chief 
Commissioner’* letter, in which X am desired to compare the facts 
brought to light by these inquiries with known facts as to salt 
used for cattle in Europe, I may state at once tint if salt is used 
by Burmese cultivators as freely as is > oproseoto i by ^ the Deputy I 
Commissioners of Tharrawaddy and Bassclti, the oat tie receive a J 
much larger quantity of salt than is administered to cattle in j 
England. X Ohn write from practical experience of the oouditioaa 
under which cattle are kept in the south of Ireland, and there it 
is by ho means die custom to give salt to cattle. Indeed salt is 
seldom or never given. Neither is it the ouatotn in England, 
except where hlgh-olas* breeding Is practised and animal* axe 

stall-fed. 

0. There is no doubt that a more free use of salt for cattle 
would be highly beneficial, and that it would tend to a certain 
extent in rendering animals less susceptible to attacks of disease. 
But so for as this province is^oonoerued, 1 do not think the'price 
of th§ article influences the ordinary cattle owner a* to the 
quantity Of salt which ho gives his cattle, 

. 10* It may be foreign to the question under notice to add 
that toe gtoabneed of the Burman ©attic owners is not cheap salt, 
but an abundant water-supply during certain mouths of the 
year, Bat It I»> question about which there cannot bo a differ* 
eiio* Of opinion . that in most parts of the province the quantity 

<d quaHtf% IlhO drinking water for cattle during certain mouths 
of the ®»ar I* decidedly bad, and l have no hesitation in attribute 
fog n^;^>htoi<sak 0 of disease to this cause alone. As this Is not 
the place to enter ^nto particulars on the question of water for 
cattle.# X shali npt odd anything further on the nutter. 


From T, C. MiTO«*liL r Esq., Settlement Officer, Akyab, to the 
VAtorfnary InsferuCtor, British Burma,—No. btf 43, dated the 

1st auonffdano» < with instruction* received from the Junior 
Secratary to toe Chief Commits loner, British Burma, X have the 
honour to Worua yon that X cannot find that salt is used as to<4 
for ©stole in any part of toil district. 


fcyaukpjruv to tbs ^eterihai^ 
o. p|S 224, dated *be 80th March 


From 
Instructor* 

With leferww® to Land Bemue aud Agricultural Department 

Ho* MT-M&i rtfiWdtag m 9i «U for cattle, I have fcfcs 


honour to state that all tUo offtoers of this district oononr fa the 
opinion that salt is never given to cattlo exoepfc In oases of illness, 
The dearness of the article la not the reason Why it is not given, 
The cultivators do not know of, and in fact do not believe in, 
its utility «s an ordinary article of food for cattle, 

From Captain B. A. N. Parrot r, Settlement Officer, Pegu, to the 
Veterinary Instructor, British Burma,—No. 1651, dated the 
24th October 1SSL 

With reference to letter No, 3287-190 # dated tbo Iffih October, 
1884, from tho Junior Secretary to the Chief O&mmiteidner, direct* 
lug a report to be submitted to you by April next on the 
•abject the use of salt for cattle by the people, I have the honour 
to report- 

li) that the letter has been received too late to enable me to 
make especial enquiries a* our work doses in a few days j 
(H) salt is very rarely given by the Barms** to their cattle ; 
the only occasion In which it is given is in sickness madlotoaUy ; 

(iit) somo natives at Etoukyao, in the settlement tract, asSsrt 
they give about throe visa per bead annually ; 1 -r- 

(iv) in a great part ol the fUnthawad-1 y and Pegu districts a 
quantity of salt earth exhts, and salt In found atl along the tidal 
creek* ; the cattle to same extent therefore are enabled to get gras* 
containing saline matters, aud ar« able to lick up the salt earth, so 
perhaps do not feel the want of it so much j , 

<v) I have frequently called the attention ol the Barman to ili« 
benefits derived from giving >alfc, but without effect, 


‘•From A. fl. IHn.i>Kb!Mvj', Esq,, Deputy Commissioner, Thkrra-. 
waddy, to the Veterinary Instiuotor, British Burma,— No. 50.1, 
dated the 16th April 1885. 

With reference fco Land Revenue ami Agricultural Department 
No. 2207 IOC., dated the 18th October 1884,1 have the honour to 
report that I have made personal enquiry from cultivators 
during my tours this season, and I have also received repute* 
to enquiries made by township The result 'of my 

owu and their enquiries to the questions asked is as follow 
{1} Salt Is always given to cattle when fatiguei froth work lu 
tbe sun and at other times when they appear to require it. . 

(2) The hot months of the year are the season whwgt|lfc is spec!* 
ally given, as it is believed to counteract the bad offsets of work¬ 
ing In the snn. 

(8) Salt in giveu*to working oafcble dally doting the hot months^ 
It is given from two to four time* a mouth j at other times,, a* 
.they may appear to require it. > 

(4) From two to three vi*s of salt is thuefgiyeu on Att average to 
each head oC working cattle during the year. 

(o) This is believed to be enough, and, if salt were cheaper, no 
more would be given. 

(6) The cattle appear to feel ami suffer from the effects of tlia 
sun if it is not given to them, but they can Uva and work wit h* 
out it. 

(7) Buffaloes get more salt than bullocks, i.&, more at a time, 
a buffalo from five to six tickets. 

|b) The ealt is sometimes qi^cn with rioe-bran, spwotfihte 
with straw, and sometimes in a mixture of bran, oil-cake, and 
water. It is also sometimes given in its raw state £or«$hem to Uefc, 

_ * 

From H. An*Hsosf, Esq., Settlement Offiocr, Tharrawaddy and 
Promo, to the Secretary to the Chief, Commissioner, Bid fish 
Burma, Laud Revenue and Agricultural Department*-rNh, 22, 
dated the 2lst April 1888. 

As dtreoted in yqur No. 2297-19C.* dated the 18th October^ I 
have the honour to report through Mr, Frost on the W of salt 
by cultivators for their cattle. 

Cultivators do not give salt to their cattle habitually, and they 
do not mix it with their food.^ Occasionally, after a hard 
morning’s work, the cultivator pushes a handful of sait Into 
his bullock or buffdo’s mouth. Tins .is the only way In which X 
have seen salt given to cattle, 


From H. L, St. Baror, Esq., Deputy GmumUsioner, BsmaIh, to 
the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, British Burma* Land 
Rsvenue ana Agricultural Department (through the Veterinary 
Instructor, British Banna),—No, 1<M 2, dated the 2$rd December 
1584. 

I havjb the honour to acknowledge your Land Beirtmne and 
Agricultural Department No. 2297 19C., dafcsd the l$th October 
1884. Careful enquiries have boon made In this district with the 
following remit 

(1) Salt i* generally, hut by no means universally, admifiV 
tered to cattle, 

C*> XUs administered not a* an artiolc of diet, ur atauy spe¬ 
cial seasons* but tor the most; part in owes of exhaustion kf tor 
severe work ; less often to cases of ohremio emaciation^ or when the 
aofmal i* * filleted with a Cold, or with disease of the pupil of the 
•ye* It L regarded thus as a msdlolne and noii as an indlspen- 
sabto eoxsdfment. and ite usp depends, not on the chaapue** of 
supply, but oa tlm general mttyhbmmmi on the Subject* 

/i, (8) Xu .some circles salt is waver given at *11; to ether circles it 
Is given only to bullocks? I * the northern circles, where ©attic 
are generally bettor tended, it may ba oaluulated that about a 

vist of salt to saoftumcd by every animal mh ptar f ohtefiy nit the 
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time ot plougliiag, la tbe reel of tlm di«trkt tbe »irer»«* T»rt«* 
Ircim that amount to uothiog At all. Mont cultivators Who give 
«aU to bill look if trod buffaloes alike make no difference la tbe ante* 
administered to each, 

(4) 8alt in by no woau« regarded as a specific emi in the 
limited oases where it is administered, If aa!t is not available, or 
U its action falls, there are othec rm(r* equally efficacious. 

(5) It t* generally mixed with the «hooti of the [ Burmese word] 
eottitatmiy called siMiftaofflwios* whieh are chopped up flue \ more 
rarely With the root of the [Burma** word] or with pounded fruit 
of theshapyu or m^ikthulln* It may bo given also tn rice-water 
(warmed^ and opoastoually *v«« mixed with a Utile paddy-chaff. 

tXader the present oatekss system of caWe-tendlm* and scanty 
veterinary kuwtedge* ih* uw of salt as a regular article of diet Is 
not Uk«!y to become prevalent;* £* la way affected by the cheap- 
new of supply. ‘ V 

*»«■ *«.y 9 

Pftm4K_X B*u„ E.(i„ , n TT l A-J°^ 

Itthawasar, BrituhJ 1. dated the 29 th 

MarcbJS&k ! - rt 

As directcd hv the Secretary to the OMol?Vb«jrr&kkmei r m 
letter No. 2297490., dated the 18th October 188*. I have the 
honour .-#o feutanit through you the result of the euquirloa made as 
to whether Burmaus give their cattle salt generally. 

2, The qtasstfoti* kid down have been put to cultivators aud 
also to a few oilmen, and their replies are attached. 

3* IfcVonftappear that cultivators do not, as a rule, give salt 
largely oir gUUfetaMy to their cattle. 

Shit is given, however, to bullocks when oartiog in the dry 
weather, They are said by some to require it when working In ft 
hot bud. and It la sometimes given during the rain* to both buna* 
lo*» aud buttboks. Then it is rather given to make the fodder (cut 
gross or straw) palatable. 

Salt Is howhpr* given regularly every day or at certain intervals, 
The salt IS taken cot of what is kept for household use, and »o 
the cultivator,cannot well estimate the amount he gives to the 

Ca lfe does not appear that more salt would bo given if it wore 

N if cultivators state that their cattle suffer for want of salt. 
Bullocks probably get more salt than buffaloes, m they get ft in 
the dry weather, though buffaloes get more at a time when 
they ate gl*eu any *t alb 

The replies of cultivators attached show how salt is given, i.c,, 
with water thrown on straw or out grass, or sometimes plain by 
itself, _ 

Froth a. U GkjuKMA^,;Bb<i„ Deputy Commoner, Shwegyfn, to 
the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner* British Burma, Land 
Revenue and Agricultural Department,*~No. 526, dated the 2*th 
April 1 @8$, ^ „ . . 

I wav* the honour, In reply to your letter Ko, 2297-19C,, dated 
the ISth October 1884, to submit the following report oh the 
subject, of the consumption of salt by cuttle hi this country. 
My enquiries ''have beou confined to the upper portion ot 
tbedlfttriot. Mr, Shaw has supplied me with the results of tho 
enquiry made by him in his eub-divieion, and I subjoin the body 
of his report on the subject. 

2,—The foV owing facts have boon elicited by myself t— 

Only tboa^H 1 persons' give salt to their o&ttle who are careful 
pf them. 

Salt ItoMeflyriten In tlw month, otT*l»»nng »n<J T»ga <Maroh 
and April) inortler to oonnteroot the effect, of h«»t. It l, iwmetlme, 
mixta with water and robbed on the epine daring » hot ] >arney » 
B e praiSc, or ado,® Ut administered_after animal, have andereone 
special exertion, or have lost condition, <M/,. after the ploughing 
season. Ia those cases one tela it given daily from nine or 
ten days, 1 * 

Some oatttC'OwncrB administer salt regularly three or four times 
£ fftOnth, Erevan onC* In every four or live days, in doses varying 
Imaoue to five tolas. * A , 

It Is very difficult to state tbe amount given annually to each 
animal, In on® place I was assured that some people *J V J th !*[ 
Ntfakw * handful of sett daily, but it was admitted that these 
wore in the winbilty. 

Tbe prtce appear* to be no object. Too much salt is said to 
have ft bad effect as it acts as a purgative. 

There wae a general opinion in favour of salt, a* It was believed 
to keep animal* in good condition. If cattle suffer from want of 
salt* the fault probably Uee in the Igucfrauce or Indifference ol the 
owners. FoewyS* wit was more in demand for feeding cattle 
tbe nrloe might rise, but I could nut ascertain that the present 
Kldt 8 any wsya« a deterrent. It * ***“'*»* 
Be. :j to Ks, 4 per annum to keep a buffalo regularly fed wlta salt. 

There would seem to fee no distinction between buHooks «»d 
buffaloes in the matter of Bait-feeding, though In one respeot the 
replies were somewhat contradictory, la one place ealt was gl*«» 
to buffaloes all the year round because they were fond oUt, while 
it ?wa& said that some bullocks ate more greedily than other*; In 
another olace It was said that some buffaloes would not tew oh 
salt, buvtbat allbullgoUe would oat it. 

Salt when given to buffaloes 1# given u funked, In thft oass of 
bullocks It is mixed with paddy-husk ; it is also sprinkled over thr 
straw fodder with which they are fed, whan the fatter 1 bos bscorn* 
old and unpalatable, in order to give It abolish* It Is, also given 
at medioine when the stomach Is distended,no doubt a* ft purgative* 


It will be observed that In the Sittang subdivision there are 
villages in which ft Is not the custom Mi • 4*. *}** 

ground there is more or 1 «m Impregnated wi|h^sallirP' administer 
ft by hind would probably do more harm ibm good. JEfesre are 
however village in the northern parts of the AUtn<rt wxw«‘ salt 
lick* do not e*S*t, but where It i« said not to be thenuaf^m tj g? VQ 
salt to the rattle, though cattle-owners could Weil affniSAF* osme- 
thing would seem to depend on the qumtHy and of the 

pasturage in such cases*, i \ 

From G. W. Rraw, Eaq., Aaaisbmt Commissioner, Blttaug, '‘“to 
the Deputy Comoiisdoner, Sliwegyin,—Ko., 1*8^1*. dated;. the 
18th April I8S3, ; * i * 

# . * * * ' * w .Sw "M: ! ' 


The result of my enquires 1* that salt is nowhere hsldtually or 
otherwise vlvon to cattle as an article of food. The general jftfMknx 
thk i* that It is not customary to v.ivomit or; in other wurd*. 
that the good uSwu c/. su< not known, People sewnad amiiaed 
with the Ides iu most places,and asked whether ft w4s'* goad thing 
to give salt to cattle, At Kawkatne salt was beliavad 40 cage* 
dtarrhma, and wan in fact used as a purae in eases of dletjtD^bn Of 
ths belly from overrating of paddy, B very where ftwasststed 
the price of salt was no obstacle, and Indeed, w l ym ,^4t «ah he 
had for almost nothing over great part of the plain* ft is only M 
annas to a rupee per 10 visa. At BilUn, which Is om ot the pmnts 
forthost away from the salt-making region it is obvlpus that the 
salt tax ha* nothing In the world to do with the faci that tfeh In* 

. inhabitants do not give salt to their cattle. The people are aware 
that cattle like salt, and In some places ut* k a* a halt to 
domeeticate wildish annlmal* or to accustom cattle to A, new hom« 
(e.ff,, Ayethema, Kawkame, 3okbhok), 

” In other places salt is a nostrum,—only one aniowg f<> r 

coant»rao;.lng the distressing effuefc* of boat, Thttsat Bnsftthalk 
after work in the sun, a handful is put into the month of a Mkek 
or buffalo “ to keep tho heat from going in.” Bo at f»t*paftfe# ftnd 
I^etbanbin, in both of which places after the handful has been put 
into the auimal’a mouth, a tittle more ie rubbed over the' back. The 
object 1* the same, M to keep the heat from going !&.“ Buttocks 
and buffaloes are treated alike, but buffaloes are stated to be eSpc- 
clftlly distreered after work In the sac. In other villages no great 
distance off, this medicinal use of salt was not apparently known. 
Thus at Tafagkaw, Myluganaing, Butpauu, ana Kyoui salt wa* 
said never to be given to cattle *, it was not known of what ([bod It 
would be. I may point out that the lower part of the plain, id.faot 
. the whole from the edge of the laterite ground to the sea, U lftUfte y 
and that auy natural craving for salt on the port al cattle ban 
easily be satisfied without the Intervention of the owners* 
The only water obtainable on the spot daring the dry weather Is 
very brackish, except for the muddy dregs of tank ratn<waMfj so 
that perhaps cattle have more salt than is even good for theta in 
this region. The Karens are said to give salt to their Animals 
hut I have n$t met with any who do so. v. 


From F. W. Cabanks, Biq., Assistant Director of Agtioalture, 
British Burma, to the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, 
British Burma, Land Eevenue auu Agricultural Department,— 
dated the 23rd April, 18S5. 

WiTtf reference to your letter No, 2298*190, dated tkk 18fch 
October 1881,1 have to say that I wade the enquiries wlth refer- 
euoo to the consumpfciou'of salt by cattle, suggested fu thVabovo 
letter, at the following places, namely, near Mr* Addles firm at 
Moulmeia, at Kyauktan, Fada, Nauagwia, Shwebauk, Maubla, 
Chyuegbat, Bengsi, Bhwelauog, Thabauag, Ngathafttggyauug 
Kynnpaw, Ataung, Nelkbau, Beusada, Koud^blu^ : v DsSxiggy 



abovementioned places tbe enquiries were made cul¬ 

tivators, and at the places mentioned In the Ky&uktoft sUb^Wsion 
of Madrasi cultivators also, with ,ths remit that ft^, mm fljw r'“ 
to their eattte with the j exception of oases of skkftM .wpS 
Burmese gave salt and water, and the Madeira 
and keroetne-oU. { \ ' lj'.: 

1 have noticed the cattle fighting among thetu:^4$r>s to 
got to a saltlick near Ngathainggyaung on the rlgSiSr bank 
going up the Kgawuii, and at another plans neat Atauug. 
and have also recently heard of . another Hok near Obpo 
(Henzid*), These are the ouly satt-liok that I know of In 
Burma. But I believe ;that they must extst In the hills op- 

F oaltej Ngathainggyaung* I know of none iu the delta proper. 

have taken no Interest in the subject of this letter sib. 0 * i£7S 
while in .Tirhoot (Bengal,) Ghasiporo, North * Wceterh .Froviucss 
and in Pnr&eah (Bengtg. Iu neither of these planes tfoi hsUove 
it is ueaessary to give salt to cattle as th* r« 4ns msa)^ of north 
salts to be bad by tbe cattle, and, so far as lhave hesh fthle ta 
judge, they prefer earth *att to tbe pure salt This .remark is 
applicable to .bulb wild animal* as welt as domestic, $Uh tfao ex¬ 
ception of d^ds, such as doves, which prefet the khft.pure, tk&nvd 
■ salt* Sal^ h glren in America rsgulurly, caoept lb. tbsi; kMghbour 
hood of yW ticks, which are rare in the Eastern tltaWs* It Is gene¬ 
rally given ones a week, and ulgrat two^ableepcoufoUr pet hvad are 
) given, 
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H0ihi Crop and Weather Report. 


> '\y [ Fob tbk Week ending July 29,1885J 

&e?Mtrts .has fallen iu Tarying qujintitiw throuei»out 
ltk@''Mt&rkk, bn>ffUUncy, but more i# waaiod iti BelUry, Tanjoro, mad 
TSadWfa. (Jeiwu.1 prosjwotfl ara fail*, and havo improved in Bollary ami 
, Anantepfltc; in Madura prospects arc reported to be <li*eour&gw%. 
Bamethjg continue in warn districts, From Mysore the reports ere 
fag* favourable than last week : more rain k mu«h needed for recently 
nows dry oropiand for tanks. Good rain U reported from C’oorg, where 
jp3rospe«t0 are satisfactory. 

In Bombay £ood rain baS fallen in moat districts, but more in wantod 
In parts of ^bandesb, Kasik, Poona, Bijaporo, and Sltokporo. J&utrtf 
sowings are in general progress throughout the Presidency, and trans- 
■ planting operation^ have eowmonoed in places. There has been rain 
throughout the Herara, IJu> Nteam V Territories, and the Central Jtube 
1 and H^jpOotana States, end agricultural prospects are on the whole 
projwMhg. ' 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh rain has been abundant, 
and the prospects of the autumn crop aro good. In the Punjab and in 
|he Central Provinces good’Tain has fallen. Kharif sowings are iu 
, general progress in the funner Province, and have been completed in 
the latter, Where transplanting baa oommeucod. 

In Bengal good rain has fallen during the week, except in parts of the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, where more rain is wanted for the 
transplanting of late rice. The prospects of the autumn crops and of 
sugaroano ato good, and a fair outturn is expected from tie early rice 
and jute harvest*, which are in progress in North am and Eastern Bengal. 
In Assam the weather is seasonable, and the slate and prospects of the 
cropaare good. 

v la British Bunrmh ploughing, sowing, and transplanting aro in pro¬ 
gram. 

Choleha is chiefly prevalent in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies ; 
in other Provinces the public health is generally fair. 

Prices ore fluctuating in (he Punjab, but aro generally steady else¬ 
where, Prow Bengal no material c-lmngo is reported. >. 

“^Ideneral prospects fair ; improved in Bell ary and Anantapore; 
In Madura reported to ho discouraging. 

Good rain in moat districts ; more wanted in part# of 
Khandenh, Nosik, Poona, fiijapore, and especially in Bholepore, Young 
orop^ injured, by insects in parte of Hyderabad and Upper Sind Frontier, i 
and % rats in parte of Rurracki; scarcity of fodder in parts of Nosik, 
Bholapore, Ahwednogger, and in Punch Mohais, Cholera in parts of 
Seventy on, and fever, small-pox, and oattle-disease in park of seven 

.■dlsta’ 

genera) rain during the week, except in parte of the 
Burden «bd IVcsideftey divisione, where mow rain is wanted for the 
•, trOsxphinUng of late tioo ; elsewhere traiwplauting is proceeding well ; 
proapocte of autumn crops and sugarcane continue to bo good ; harvest* 
fpg./Of early rioc and jute progressing in Northern and Eastern Rtragal, 
and ave mgs outturn is ex pected. No material change in prices. 

Public health, generally fair in Bogra, Rnngpor*, Jtojsfcaiiye, and 
Serajguftj. -Sotorol slight shocks of earthquake have been felt sin or the 
severe shook of the iltb instant, 

*' **«? OurfA,—Rainfall has been abundant, and kharif 

: ppeoU ijre.proiniring. Some damage has been caused by heavy floods 

'■ % n the Furrokhabad and Aligwb districts. Prfew aro generally steady; 
g ad yubKc hegith good. A few caeca of cholera are reported from 
. Oorukhpbra, Allahabad, Ratlin, and Jhansi. 

—Rainfall almost gonrral. Health generally good, with ex* 
Option of a few cholera oases in tho Rawul Find! city, Khvrif sowings 
In pttgmfti; prospects teem favourable. Prices of food-grafne riring in 
the JuUuftdor* Rawul Hndi, aud Peshawar districts, falling in tho 
PtottQtfpw* 4krt»l0t, stationary elsewhere. 

. Cfair*?- iVonintts.—Weather seasonable, AgricuUtual prmpeqts ; 
continue good. C&slei* Qontffftues In Roipore and JubbulporS. Friocs 1 

.-,:V k 

Sritidi JS%*t*kr?Ghekm . severe in one district, slight in nine dis- ; 
Iriots; M&att.pox tligW in - oof district, elsewlere pubHo heolthl good i ,: 


caitlo-djeoiwo severo in ono dwtrixit, slight in six districts, elsewhere 
health of cattle good, PJoiighing, sowing, and transplanting jurogreering, 
Bains eoasooablo. 

Asa^n *.— Weather warm. Itoapittg of d\mah% muPtiUt and transphuibr 
ing of mii crops progress. Common rioc H eeors 8| dnttack* per 
rupee. Tea doing well. Throe float life from cholera from HaHokOnti 
and three from Lukliitrtporo reported ; general health good-. 

Mysore and Coory.—Koport« lees favourable than hud week ; tnoiw 
rtdn much notdod for recently sown dry crops and tanks, public health 
fair ; cattJe-di«e«ee oontlnuos in parte. Prices stationary. 
s ikrar and Jlyderahmd.-d Weather rainy. Crops in good oondition. 
Wheat 22 and jwr>. *<$ aeera t>cr rupee, general health good. 

Central India States,**-' Weather cloudy. Prospers and health good* 
Prices stationary. 

Ila jftootam .—AVoi!8 and tanks full, Prosperiegood, Health good. 
Prices falling, float moderate; easterly winds ; weather cloudy, 

J)fepal ~^Total rainfall 27 *29- Rain is now required, Weather r«y 
hot, Cholera continues. Tian^pla^iiag of rice on high lands stopped 
tor wawt of rain. 


Letters to the Editor, 


THE AQRI-HOliTICULTURAL GABHEHS, AL1PORE. 

TO THE BmTOn. 

Suit,—There was a time when these gardens held tho foremost 
place among Indian Gardens, It belong# to the AgrJ-&arlj$qUtir*I 
Society of India, and is so beautifully situated, that I believe tt could 
be made to assume almost any style. The soil m *U that can be da- 
sired, There is no lack of water, and the large trees ate in quite 
sufficient numbers to give a splendid appearance tq the land* 
scape. After some years* I paid a visit to these gardens* 
and was surprised to see tho change that had taken place 
in their general appearance. It struck mo as being in a sad 
state of dilapidation, with the rank grass growing everywhere, 
and choking up everything, There seemed tq be a desevtad 
air about them. Ate you enter aud tuvclfo the right* you 
are confro nted by a mass of ugly eft-flowers, hot even of the 
superior kind, The bed of roses, right in front, aa yon enter* seemed 
neglected and overgrown with weeds, The plants were about as 
poor specimen s of tho “ Queen of Flowers”as it baa been my lot to 
see. They not only looked sickly and uncared for* but a few of ihsxn 
only had labels with names on them, and some of these wars wrong¬ 
ly labelled. The bed of Marcchai Nidi, instead of having supports 
for tho pi ants (it being a climber}, was overgrown with, woods, and 
the stems straggling upon the ground. The flower-beds along 
tho walk, i nstosd of having specimen plants and season annuals* 
wore overgro wo with gross and disfiguring weeds. The clumps of 
Palme and other plants seemed in a neglected stats* the group of 
lagcrstromias presenting an y thing hiN*a healthy appearance. 

Marvelling at this state of things, I went farther m towards fib* 
plant houses. The new house—t do not remember to hate seen it 
before—was t he only place worth seeing In the garden, Although 
I did not approve of tho design of the house, no? yet of the 
flat roof, it seemed to be looked after* The bid hintee* X found* 
had been relegated to a nursery for the ram, kinds of potted 
plants* There seemed to be no sort of order <#! method about 
the place* and the cause of all this was not far tb-«e*k. I oame to 
know that the Society have w Mrtpenn 1$ appear* that 

there ha* been no such pc jaoxwge jfcr fche past two yiaw or more, 
A natfve " clerk*” it aepino, on Rs* 6$ per meiwetti* ls the only 
sup«ri»tendh»g authority there is. It will be borily understood 
that in a garden like that of the Agtlt H^Aimritural ioofety of 
$n$mi a native ** clerk* cannot be expeoesd to supervise sueh a 
place widb anyihlng ap proarking efliolenoy. It is strange that 
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while the AgrHIoticuUural ^owi<sfci*s of theN.*W. Provinces, the 
Punjab, and Madras, bav# trained European SttporSfttetHleufcfefor 
their gardens, that of India should haw none I Speaking to a 
Mead on the subject recently, I was told that tlw Deputy 3eore- 
lory, Mr. Meohyadep, Junior, who is acting for the Secretary, ts 
supposed to hold the dual poet of Superintendent and Secretary, 
and that ho reside* la the Gardens, «o that He may he able to 
superintend It more efficiently: that Mr, Rleohyndea, Junior, 
was a really clever mn 9 aad knew his business thoroughly. This 
fa all very well, 4> far as It goes, and I have not the least doubt of 
Mr. Blaehyadeip*abilities ; but the duties of a Secretary are bo 
onerous, and feakp up *0 much of hi# time at th»? office, that he can 
scarcely he expected to bestow that attention on the Gardens 
^>Moh 1* «o necessary for Its well-being. It requires a good garden¬ 
er to devote himself exclusively to the work of the Gardens to 
obtain ary thing like satisfactory results, I have visited tiie G*r* 
dens at Lucknow andLahore, and the European gardeners assured 
ZOO that ft.WWK ** mnoh as they could do to efficiently superintend 
their respective obarges, I presume that the funds of the Agri- 
Hortioulfcarhl Society of India nr© In a flourishing condition, The 
list of mombets is very large; and I believe the revenue realised 
by the sale of plants and seeds reaches a respectable figure. There 
is, therefore, no reason why the .Society should uot have a European 
Superintendent for their Gitd^ae, I would, therefore, through the 
medium of yon* journal, invite the serious consideration of the 
President Of the SooSety to this subjeut. It is a pity that the 
Gardens should suffer for the want of proper supervision, 

' A VISITOR, 


Editorial Notes. 


Elsewhere will be found a letter regarding the Agri-IIorti* 
cultural Society's Gardens at Alipore, to which we direct the 
attention of the Secretary. Our correspondent has seen the 
gardens at an unfavourable seaaou of the year, when the 
growth of rank weeds and grasses can scarcely be kept down. 
Ah for the rest, we do not know how far-our correspondent 
may be correct, but the want of a European superintendent 
would, we should think, bo much foil in a garden such as that 
of the Agrl-Horfcicultural Society at Alijwro ; but probably thy 
Society have some very good reasons for what they arc doing. 

*#* 

\Vs& learn that a memorial has been addressed by the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency Association to the local Government, in sup¬ 
port of the prayer preferred by the Tanua memorialists against 
the Forest department that the questions in dispute may be 
preferred to a mixed Commission composed of independent 
official and non-official gentlemen,European and uative, enjoying 
public confidence^ the “best means for furnishing the material 
toelebomtoa newetfl improved forest system, which, while duly 
conserving the rights of#he public, will not press upon any 
class of the community,” Lord Reay, in hia speech at Poona, 
replying to the address of the Sarvajanik Sabba, stated that a 
Commission had been appointed for this purpose. 

*** 

Indications are not wanting that Lord Reay’a administration 
id the ’Barney Presidency will mark an era in the history of 
the people. A Resolution Is published in the Bombay Govern" 
fmm dated July 20th, directing that “ the forest regu¬ 

lations, whilst preserving the public interests, should be equit* 
able, and liberal in dealing with private interests.” The way 
itx which Stateintereats^n our forests have been asserted within 
our own knowledge, would have produced a rebellion among Mt 
any other people, not only for their ratifies* disregard of im¬ 
memorial rights and usages, bat for their positively confiscatory 
character, m id the cose of the Raja of Shushang, We are 
hoping tot Lp*d Rosy will interest himseUin the silver ques- 
Hoil Our readers may remember that; he was one of the 
•English delegatea at the Paris Conference of 1881, with Sir 
Louis Mallet. - • 

* * 

Wxs are glad to learn from a contemporary that the B ombay 
Government has appointed a Commission to enquire into the 
grievances of the ■people, especially in the Tanna district, from , 
the operation of the forest Laws, The Commission is to 


copsist of four Europeans, and three Native#*, the Collector of 
Tauua being the Chairman. . u IV labours of the" Commission 
will bo mainly directed to hearing complaint#, akcertaiutug 
thrir reality, and eomldering the beet manner in. which provi¬ 
sion can be made fur supplying the want* of resident agricul¬ 
turists, as distinct from the trade demands. The iimMmim 
will also consider the situation of the hill tribe#, fo regard to 
forest regulations, and the suggest ion of means Whereby the 
regulations of the Government may best be made, intelligible to 
the people.” ' ... t . y? F v / .. 

Forth© last ten years have the people been cempfifiaing 
bitterly of the oppression of the' Forest Department;, In 
many eases, the wrong has been so obvious that it was hot 
enquiry, but redress, that was wanted. We are glad to see 
that the remonstrances of the people in Western Ihdia have 
at last forced the attention of Government to the subject, but 
it would have been better to have instituted these enquiries 
before the jKjopio were exasperated to the verge of rebellion. 

V 

We find .that the total capital outlay on irrigation works la Bind, 
up to the end of the year 1883-84, was Rs, 1,01,13,081, of- which 
Its. 67,74,703 had been spent on productive works. The actual 
revenue from all sources was Rs. ^3,10,8(51, whilst the expenses 
Jot maintenance and collection amounted to Rs, 14,07,958. On 
the canals which are classed as productive, the earning# give a 
percentage of 4'fi0 ou the capital invested, whilst; the return 
frolh those works for which capital and revenue accounts are, 
kept wan, according to the figures, 15*0(3 per cent. The area 
cultivated by the aid of the Irrigation works was 1,540,831 acres, 
the revenue from which was Rs, 31,03,353, or nearly Ra, 3 33 
per acre. Even this rate is expected to increase, as the people 
are beginning better to appreciate the benefit of the canals. 

V* 

Tjie following, which we take from the jFarmrs* Ha>icit> i 
ought to be noted by grape-growers :—Those who have been 
troubled with their grapes rotting on their vines should now 
lose uo time in bagging them, For this purpose* the paper bags 
used by grocers, aud which coat but a triile, are used. A good 
sissc is 8 by (3 inches. The open mouth of the bag is slipped over 
the cluster, gathered in around the stem, and fastened with a 
pin. It is loft on until Urn grapes are ripe. No rotting of 
grapes so bagged has ever been reported, while dueler# ou the 
same vines not thus protected have boon ruined. The philo* 
sopby of the protection is this : The rot is caused by fungoid 
spores floating in the atmosphere, which attach themselves to 
the clusters and cause the rot. The paper bag serves as a per¬ 
fect protection, and curiously enough, the grapes develop larger, 
firmer, ami of belter quality than those not so protected, even 
when not affected with rot. Grape growers who have gone 
into the bagging business extensively, claim that leaving the 
rot entirely out of the question, it pays them in the superior 
quality of the Emit, aud the extra price it command* in fhe* 
market. 

We are told that the object of the Conference between Wti 
Buck, Secretary to Government iu the Agricultural DejfibK 
meat, Colonel Wa.ce, Mr. Smeaton, and Mr, Fuller, Director^ of 
Agriculture in the Punjub, the North-West, and Central Fro* 
cea, was to decide on the final proposals for the formatioa urf 
a Civil Vhtcriwaiy Department. It appears that Lord Hurting* 
ton, when Secretary of State for India in 1883, Urged yifton, the 
Government of India - the advisability of establishing a: Civil:;- 
Veterinary Department throughout India, to cope with the 
diseases which destroy such large numbers of cattle utmuaUy* < 
And Lord Kimberley more recently ad vised that a portlotf o£ 
tho Army Veterinary Staff should bo transferred to the Civil 
Department. The scheme which is now being elaborated will,, 
it is stated* include the formation of a Civil Veterinary Depart* ^ 
went in every province, and there is some probaMfity of 
Military Veterinary Surgeons being lent during 
superintend provincial operations. Madras has a Civil 
Veterinary Department already, with Mr. Mills at its head, who 
has been devotingrnttch attention to important experiment*^ 
the treatment of cattlediseases, . , 4 > -,v Vf< 
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Tfc» qtMfyjn of aj^bttshitig k HanietV Fund has 

been cUaern^ before but thtf subject does imtsoem to have 
degree of heartiness, The matter, bus' 
beenreeo&tiy revived, and the Madras HUil, In roforrmg to 
the subject* eay^'S-** There can he no doubt’that the benefit to 
planters of such an iistUntion would be very great As the 
promoter# of the proposed fund profess not to be bound to any 
pttttootafe modi of action, but to be desirous of joining nil 
the digoi^tdanting; interests in India, the preliminary steps 
ought to tahen as soon, as possible 4a plan out the scheme. 
Out OontwapOtary (tndi&n Planter$' Glamte) points out that 
* pkmfor»2&y combining can sec we for themselves all the 
class Assurance Society, and in addition can 
tefcltfir BOtftome,but alt, the profit which no Assurance Society 
in existence can give them. There in not a village in England, 
^or a daohan in Scotland, which baa not a Friendly Society uf 
some sort, and it says very little for the planting enterprise of 
India that vp to the present time no combined effort for mutual 
help has been made.’ The precise lines on which such a fund 
ought to be eonducted cannet of course be indicated off-hand, 
andmuet fora a subject of discussion amongst the planters 
themaelvsfc*' 

*** * 

A jsOOTtiyia friend inthe Mofnssil, who is competent to speak 
on the subject, tells ua that his belief la, that a line dtawu 
from the south-east of Java to the north-west of the Caspian, 
forming an arc of about 80 degrees on the earth*® surface, an* 
of which line Calcutta occupies the central spot—befog 40 
degrees from either extrsini (y •—indicatcs, the main line Of 
volCaulo action to .Asia. Along this line, and as far as C 
degrees oh either aide of it, earthquakes may occur at any time ; 
thetr severity being generally greater in proportion to their 
nearness to the extremities of the zone, and less as they approach 
the middle, where an enormous thickness of the earth's crust 
has been depressed. Hence Cashmere and Tenasserim arc 
more likely to suffer from earthquake than Calcutta. But 
there are some exceptions to this general rule, according as the 
subterranean gases and electricity ate conceived to bo mote or 
loss active, beneath any given locality. For instance, Simla m 
thought to be in greater dauger then Chumba | and Tehri 
(Gmhwal) more than either. It is surmised that some severe 
shaking will be felt before long in the southern part of the 
Malayan Peninsula, Our infomaut holds that the inhabitants j 
of Calcutta have far more to fear from inundations, than from 
earthquakes; and he suggests the construction of protective 
ctyfai, at a security against the too probable storm-wave. 

*** 

Wb print elsewhere in Mtewa the report on experiments at 
Alon, submitted by Mr, E. Romanis, Chemical Examiner, 
British Bormah, dated 29-th, May, 1689. As far as wo can make 
out, the experiment with chemical manures does not seem to 
have malted as favourably as might have been expected. 
The tabulated statement regarding the outturn of gram and 
Straw* U a little obscure. It is not stated whether the figures 
m^lba, cwta, tons, or maunds $ but we presume they are 
intehied to represent lbs., as there is an allusion made in 
the paragraph immediately fbllowing, about au “ increase of 
SfiOtb*. 1 ' The jute cultivated was a failure, for it is said that 
“ vary of it was fit for making fibre. 1 ' Bo likewise, was 
tlic wghupij the juico of which contained about 17 per cent 
-of-solidwhich only half was eiystaUfoablo sugar. 
‘V^ej&^.whea evaporated gave a dark treacle of a bitter 
taste^.-. Eomnda does not think sorghum is suited to 
Burmatu He says it is not so rich in sugar as Sugarcane, and 
tb#. rnantltocture of sugar from it requires far more skill He 
ofid«tkhjkalibqngh; it is train it occupies the ground for only 
#ame time as rice, and there appears to 
be ho advantsg# U replacing rice by sorghum. That the cul- 
tiv^Vqf :O0rghutn in the United States is the result of pro* 
that \t hat there, taken, the place of maple 
sugar, hut upder natural conditions. He iam not think it 
coold eompeie with sugarcane, and is of opinion that it seems 
unnecessary to, make any further experiments with sorghum. 
The working expense of the experiment amounted to 

Mmw \ - 


Tiohs mtes of paper, \m we know,' arc mwy and varied. 
Another use has, however, been found for this material, oik, 
w , paper fatsos w for clock* The P<xpw«Ma%im* ^/ossriaert has 
the following on .this snbjeci 11 The man facie re. of cheap 
docks and watches has do mo to be one of the great imbmtriap- 
of the United Eta tee. A prominent engraven there recently 
mentioned that several years ago officers of the, Aasonb Clock / 
Company came to him to know if h« could hot make an on- 
graved paper imitation of the French porcelain faW t^at was;, 
then used on their clock* He spent aevam hundred dollars 
in the experiment, and finally ftavcv it up in doepato,' through I 
inability to find paper that would answer tho purpose* The 
Company refused to let hinu stop his experimetfitog, and ho 
finally hit on a glazed and enameStod paper, which answered 
the purpose. Ho baa made 13 , 000,000 to 14 , 000,^00 c|cck 
faces for the company at a cost of about cite dent aachi The 
old coat for porcelain was a dollar, which is the present UfiSt, 
of a dock complete. Machinery has boon special (jy invented 
for turning out the paper faces. This circumstance hba foir 
instance of American ingenuity, pereietency, and invantiqu, 1 * 

* . 4 ;. , 

At the present time, when there to so much eoutaovemiy 
going on mpeettog lh« silver question, our readers will 1 be* 
interested to learn that Count Wrdewski, au cm-neut. French fin* 
under, at one time Minister of Commerce under the Empire, 
prediclod m follows on the subject of the demonetixallba of 
diver :-** 

‘’Tim demonetisation of silver by miy great dvlUsed nation 
moat produce tha following mnlte :—1. The international 
trade of the wovld will instantly show aigus of fifdiue* fcfi thh 
special injury of countries having the largest international 
trade,—2. The spirit of public enterprise In rallrotuls'^d dtjier 
useful undertakings will bo nheekad, and consequently the 
general progress of civilisation will stiffen,—.T. Tbcd4c|iao to 
prices will com|K!l conn tries ' internally, to 
and more from the principles of free t^suto ,tovrard^ a 
policy of protection.—4. The nations will bn divided info hw v o, 
groups, the one trading otl add, the other on. eilver, and 
rendefi commerce between them nuanfa and 'p^cavimiS^^- 1 
Throughout' the world a decline in prices Will follow, fojnrfowsf 
alike to owners of real property and tho labouring cl wee, 1 
and {julvantageou's’Jouiy, and unjustly so, to the holders pf hah&a 
and similar securitiefl,—0, One of the principal dbficuUle** ?ti 
this period of geu«ral drpression will lie, that people will look 
for its causes in all possible directions. The advocates of the gold 
standard will offer all fws&ible groundless and fantastic msana 
of a secondary nature only “and the real eauisc, the demonetisa¬ 
tion of silver, n 111 be overlooked, until the jjerspfoUit^ ,ot the 
phenomenon atid dire necessity shall forco t^ktog men to 
point it out" ^ 

Needless to say that these prediction*! have boon fulfilled. 

# # ' 11 11 1 \ 

* 

A commit mss! h»8 been appointed by the Madras Govertimottt 
to report whether any of the buildings at tho Saidapo^ Farm 
could lie mafio available for tlto use of the ; Vetaviaary Hospi¬ 
tal, It apjieara that thei'o are no stalls available for the Vefor- 
inary Hospital in any of the farm buildings, and Messrs. Ben¬ 
son and Robertson both object to the conversion of any part 
of the building now used for the accommodation of fho ' 
stock, into s( ablest for the hospitaltheir gmmik tieiug that it 
would be dsngei'ous to locate any of the stock required'fhr' the 
working of that part of the form, which is IB be flu afiilex to 
the Agricultural Oollege* anywhere near where animals ajftffof* 
ing from con' i&lom disen w«» are likely to bo placed, or in the 
ueighbourhc 4 of a building where dissections are fo"bc ca*tied 
on. There other objections, more or losa valid, to the 
present farm stables being vnt»U over to the Ystcriimvy Ikparfc^ 
ment. The gentlemen oauaalted in Uje;.matter being all profea- 
sionala, and their several opinions not baing upabituous ; on all 
the points at issue, the Officiating Director pt, and 

Revenue Beiilemont has suggested that a, CWimiUee composed 
of Mr. ff. H. Oamtto, as Freaideni,, with ■ MeijiljkS*' : :Baberfooa, 
Shaw and Millflr be appointed, to entire and 

; .: » , 

. t WbatSst any d the axtstlmg , 0 Aha. 

t ' 8 's?mdw»b« empifrya or oonvactad to m w atohStog and a 
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dimctfng shed lor the Veterinary Hospital, «w*d, If npt k what ^aUd 
objection* to doing so «t ;*k ? 

II Where, if oetag any of the listing farm building* for the ; 
imrpo*e mentioned above, is doomed undesirable, the now etobltag 

and digesting shed should be btgflt ? 

Ill* What should be the extent and character o( the extra ao- 
ommnndatlOA to be provided, and what its approximate cost ? 

IV," Whether, there is any vatld objection to the retention, in 
thelrprwmfc petition* of the building* forming the existing Veteri¬ 
nary Hospital t, 

This proposal has been sanctioned, and we shall await, with 
interoet, the report of the Committee, 

f?, •' ' V ■ 

W« tafc$ the faUctwliig statistics regarding British exports 
and imports of paper from the Paper Mafan* Journal :~ 
Our ®xp®yjb» of paper »tlU show an increase, though other 
article# of home manufacture are exported to a smaller amount 
than a ttoto-month ago* During April there were shipped 
from the tfoM Kingdom 72,078 cwt. of paper, valued at 
j 6 H 7 # OOB, WMsempwretl With 60,193 cwfc., valued at £133,282, in 
the w«»n, month last year. A corresponding advance is notice¬ 
able in, the outward trade done (luring the first four months of 
the yehr, the actual export having been 268,330 cwt, f valued at 
£661,3(48, hgiiiifit 241,427 cwh, valued at £524,308, at the same 
date ksi ; ywx* The import returns show, however, that an 
increased quantity of foreign paper has found a market iu the 
United Kingdom during April, the imports having amounted 
to 118,142 ®wh, valued at £102,571 f in compared with 110,236 
cwt> veined at £108,727, in April, 1884. While the quantity 
has aagmeUtfid, there has been a decrease in value, which 
would seem to show the continually diminishing price of 
foreign pajter, The imports for the four months compare, on 
th# other band* advantageously in favour of the current 3 -ear, 
the figure® for which, are 427,491 cwfc., valued at £401,252, 
agaitwt 462^46 awC valued at £413,567, at the same date a 
twelve-month ago- The above totals are exclusive of the 
re-exporta of foreign-made paper. In stationery there has been 
a contraction of the foreign demand during the four month*. 
The export figures for the first four months of the y ear repre¬ 
sent a value of £258,039, against £260,748 a twelve-month ago. 
Australia ia the only country with which our foreign trade in 
stationery has increased, as compared with 1884, and even here 
the tatoass ha been very alight. 

„ ■ * *■ 

Iv eeeme that the colony of Trinidad is not us bad as it has 
come to be regarded. Tte Colonies mid India* writing on this 
subject f fiay« Prestos, the Government Botanist of Trini¬ 

dad, at the request of the Tobago Agricultural Society, ha* just 
paid a flwt oflwpecUon to Tobago, where several estates have 
lately gone Into IhpaKation, with a view to suggesting some 
form of cultivation which shall replace sugar. He has ex¬ 
pressed hitpalf as greatly surprised at finding the island ao 
different from what casual reports had , led him to expect, 
and he declares that it is superior in natural advantages to 
aithet Grehada dr St. Lucia. Be that as it may, he saw on 
his tow r<mn4 the island, tracts of land which, as he expressed 
It, 1 secmed tO have ban formed especially to grow cocoa,’ 
alongside of other tracts, abundantly watered, winch he 
descried ft* f magnificent can,e-growing land, on which central 
fatties Ofighi t6 be established/ His formal report will 
shortly , be issued,, which we expect will help to dispel the un¬ 
accountably bad impression which prevails about the colony ; 
but, iu the meantime an effort is being made to form a company 
to tides up one of the recently sequestrated estates for the pur¬ 
pose of adopting Mr. Pitotoefa recommendations An estate 
of about $>$00 acres, together with all the machinery t build- 
lugs* and live stock, thereon, is to be purchased for 4,000/., or 
little more than ih a* 1 *cw—oue-hsif to be paid at once, and 
tlm rest la two years. How many men are there iu this 
cpimtry who wottld be gtyd purchase mchm estate at such 
b Mc&t foy mere purpose* of recreation t Properly handled, 
sneh a property ought to yield an enormous profit, for even 
under tfugar cultivation tod U mliy worth ten times the 
ampnht proposed to bo paid for it The venture will be 
shfi miw of immn ®n4mwmLf la the West 


Mice and In London, and them oiigUf to bo no difficulty what¬ 
ever in raising the money. If such ventm ^ic^dB, the 
chance of buying,up another such an estate, on such terms is 
hardly likely to bdetiur,* ' ■' 

' *<* ” ■-*^/vy 

Ws are told that the. Government of IndU;.. m. .jtaldfig fn 
hand the question of improving the Indian wh^Vfefodej both 
in regard to care in cultivation and increased facilities, of car¬ 
riage to ports of shipment. The Bengal Governme/^has been 
called on for its opinion u^on the points which have already 
beod discussed in Bombay, the North-Western EVow»ces> and 
the Panjab; and the Lieutenant-Governor has rwSrrtd the 
matter to the Director of Agriculture for report. Bengal 
is mainly interested because of the position of Calcutta as 
a port from which wheat is shipped iu large quantities) but 
there is some wheat grown in Debar, anfi the proposal# in, re u 
gard to improved eultivation might perhaps bo usefully applied 
there. The Government is at present extremely ignorant re¬ 
garding wheat cultivation in the province, which JBustratea 
how necessary it wap that some such official connection with 
agriculture, as that provided by the newly-formed Agricultural 
Department, should be established. The Lieutenant-Governor 
“ fears that anything like accurate knowledge of detailed sta¬ 
tistics of the cultivation and trade in wheat in these ,provinces 
is as far from attainment at this moment ne w^ben inquiries 
into this branch of the subject were first set on foot ■ in 1879/ 
fun! does not think his Government will be In a position to pro¬ 
secute such an inquiry w*th any roaftmiabte hope of success 44 till 
village establishments are organised iu Bengal/’ But hiAHonour 
desire# that meanwhile the Agricultural Department will col¬ 
lect accurate knowledge on the subject, as far aa lias in Its 
power, and disseminate any information that may seem likely 
to be of practical use. Calcutta is interested in the Ventilation 
of the question to the extent that some of the proposals, made 
contemplate Urn sorting and weighing of the wheat up^country, 
audits delivery immediately from the railway waggons on 
board ship, without any necessity for examination , end Weigh- 
mouther®, 

*** 

The Paper-Makm' Journal notices a now material to, which 
the name Agaliu Fibre has been given. It is intended to im¬ 
prove the colour and finish of papers without the necessity for 
extra rolling, and from the samples sent to our contemporary, fie 
is disposed to endorse the declaration mode on its behalf, that It 
i« likely to be acknowledged by paper-makers m a WMdant 
rather than a» a loading for paper, and superior to any sub¬ 
stance of the kind heretofore used for that purpose. At all 
events, the testimony of paper-makers who have already proved 
its merits iu set forth briefiy and emphatically by Messrs. G. I\ 
Green & Co,, of 3, George-yard, Lombard-stoat* whoto the 
sole agents for the AgaJifce bibra in the United Kingdom. Th& 
fact of its being called a fibre k significant, and os It is cbdmed 
for it not only that its fibrous nature can be discovered finder 
the microscope, but that this quality causes it to adhere & the 
pulp, so that 90 per cent of the material is retained ifi the' 
paper, the characteristic may well be regarded m &&; Implant 
one, especially as it is averred that the Agalite in a aubsf$tute 
capable of taking the place of iffiraw as a swc&faM I®, 
stated that the back water from the machine wham 
is used, passes away almost clear, and that the, fite limit 1st, 
absolutely free from grit, sulphur, iron, and lime, and !* there¬ 
fore above comparison with other mineral aubstam^ij uafcd tor a 
similar, or rather, for an inferior purpose. There firfi two pre- 
pamtiouH of the fibre—one coarse, the other fine, and Hesna Q, 
*\ Green & Co. are now prepared to forward bog®, of from 200 
lb®, to one ton weight, so that paper-makers^ may make trial 
of a sample. If is understood that members of the trade who 
have toted its remarkable qualttes have repeatedly and largely 
increased their orders, iind that it is being actively introduced 
to foraign mamifarturers, #0 that as it is to be ofifetfhed 
from only one mine, Mesara, Green & Co. are naturally de¬ 
sirous of bringing if Wore the trade iu Bugtod. /. 

V 

The following faota About race relations in tto tTnfifidt States, 
«bi«b w« 0* IftMirr G#»tki m« OimniS^ ^.xtw 
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rapid: black* hoards »um«rtoal aapratnacy in 

the , is bagmnlng fo attracfcauxion# Attention 

Some/ ' ' bearing or 'the ■subjeotywarogVeu V 
the aeerefcavy of the FraedmenV Aid 

Society m ?r^»byterlao General Assembly at OnoiWiti, 

or tike $5th. of May. Twenty years ago, be observed, »t the dose 
of the uriur, there were in the Southern States 3>*7)<X)0 coloured 
people, audftosv there are more than 7,000,000. Then there 
werein PAsiasippi 320,000 negroes ; now 050,000, Then there 
Wfre in South Carolina 400,000 ; now more than 000,000, Five 
hundred cH&urfcd babies are born in the Suited States every 
day/ • XhjTcolottred population of the United State# doubles 
every, twenty Jyeare ; the white population only once In thirty- 
fiv.^ year®. , Slight years will not have pushed before the negioes 
will be be in a numerical majority iu some of the Southern 
States At the present rate of increase, in 1085 there will bo 
00,000,000 white people in the United States, and li)2,0OO ( 0Q0 
coloured people. The day, in Dr, Aliens opinion, itf not far 
distant when it will be a physical impossibility to continue the 
present practical disfranchisement of the coloured mtm of the 
Southern .States In South Carolina he has bought and paid 
ftp 270,000 a$*es of, land which he calti vales. In the South he 
piyS taxes on 01,000,000 dels. worth of property. Ho in edit* 
iag, printmg, and publishing 10(1 newspaper*, aqtl yet of 
the 7,000,000 coloured people of the country,more than 0,000,000 
cannot read or write. The American# may take to fchemtfolvc'i 
consolation under these circumstance*. Their prosper < 
.can be hardly more black than our own are at present on this 
aide of the Atlantic," 


■RarinfOWa to the subject of food adulteration in general, and 
to, the manufacture of spurious butter and cheese in particular, 
the Farmer^ Bevkte says :—“ The United Slates of America is 
hot the only country iu the world where food is adulterated, 
although from foreign papers one would be led to suppose that 
it is accountable for all the abomination# placed upon the 
markets a» food for man. In the past, America lu\* had a bad 
,«me for turning out a large amount of spurious butter and 
cheese, but wo learn that other countries have begun to compete 
so keenly, that there will be less profit, and thus fewer engaged 
in the business in this country in the future. In regard to the 
manufacture of patent butter iu foreign countries, a few fact* 
may b* of interest. Iu Rmuu, manufactured butter h turned 
Out by font works, situated respectively at Petersburg, Moscow, 
And Odessa, The principal seat of the industry, is at (lie Ibvit 
UU*he& pity, where it is* carried on on a very extensive #ealo, 
In addition to man ufaciu ringer till eial butter in a finished statu 
fut s JpOati consumption, a Francn-Rusalau company exports large 
quantities of raw material,or oleomargarine,to Holland ami other 
countries, where it is worked up into marketable spurious butter. 
The quantity of raw fat annually employed by the company at 
St Refcerhnrg alone exceeds 3 #00 tons. Considerable * pan lb 
till of spurious butter ai*o exported from St. Petersburg to 
patera countries, particularly to England, under the general 
AwiiftUftiidn of ‘ dairy butter/ stud only occasionally under that 
\pf artificial butter. Iu Russia there seems to be no law to 
: ;pnyeUithte. open trade of artificial butter under a false name, 
i' In BeinnAik it is differeut, for there very alriugent reguhi- 
e lA fpr^ ; for under a penal code Urn inducement, by 
'>■to purchase an article which i^not what it i« 
repMmted to be, and for a price out of proportion to it# real 
. yalue,i# punish able by imprisonment on bread and water for 
1 terms varying from live days to six years, At Washington the 
lum of f51,000 has been voted for on inquiry in the U rated 
States, Al to the extent and character of the adulterated food 
drugs imported, and in CougreiH iu the eaily part of last year, 
three bills were introduced with the view of preventing the 
fei&nfaofttuwand sale of adulterated butter, and the export., 
atipn t of articles made iu imitation of butter and ohceso. 
I*«t week we lad occasion to speak of the injury to the dairy 
Interest fro#*. the large amounts of spuma# and inferior chew 
thrown upon the market, and we trust that not only. may 
: thing W Abjtot ■ tfe atop 'the tendency to produce petit cheesy but 
ikto iwi». *.M. artificial butter. 

have pure dairy pfbducte by ell mean*,” 


, Tmfc following is a summary of Messrs. William, JamOs, and 
Henry Thompson^ Fortnightly Circular of Indian Tea, dated 
Condon,Thursday evening, 2nd July, 1885 r^Tho inarkot, as 
ii usual at tin# time of the year, has boon very quint, And 
though prices have ruled firm at the suctions, there has been 
but little enquiry between whiles privately. The sale# for the 
fortnight have amounted to 14*700 package of which 11/500 
were of Indian growth, including the last 3,000 chest# of tb« 
Assam Company’# crop. These sold freely nt, a material ad- 
vance ou estimate on arrival, while fov other marks of Old f 
Season's, the last quoted prices were maintained. Of Now Crop, 
£1,000 packages have been offered and raOatfy sold/ some parti- % 
culms of which are below. The prices weto bpt w good as for 
the first few parcels, amt in some iuHtfiUcos the quality also wr < 
inferior. The aide* of CVyhvj Teas have been rather heavy, 
about 3,000 chests having ohangeti hand#, averaging nearly Is, 
3d. per lb. ThoHoawm I8SI-85 for may 

dcrod virtually closotl, and buyers are waiting with some In¬ 
terest for the first cargoes of I88.V86, which, owing to the 
block iu the Cmal, have been, delayed, some ten days pr it fort* 
night, Tbo Qhwj&i'rj, from China, with the firat/new, sea* 
eon’s Tea#, is expected on the 6th instant,* . ’ , 

Particular# ef recent sale of New Season’s Tea# :~*v 
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The Cukutla sales, held on the Sofcb, comprised about 7,000 
package# and realised an average of 11J auuw. Thu quality of 
the Tea now' coming down from Darjeeling and , A^lto k re¬ 
ported good, but rather inferior from Oachar and other diltilots. 
The foilowlug is the revised scale of charges op Tea agreed 
upon by tha Hock Companies and Private Bonded Warehouse 
keeper*: - 1 1 
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Theao charges will take ellcct o» and after 1st July, ahd will 
bo dubjeel to a discuuut of 10 per cent from the Private Ware- 
housea and Wharves. , " ‘ - 

v " 

The Superintendent of the Madras Sumy has suggssted 
that the following subject# should be comprised iu the teat to 
winch Revenue inspector# are to bo anbjacted ', 

1« Saaloa of Map®. 

■ 2. The Chain of (id foot, its use and adjuetnaant. 

3. Demarcation of Village bouadarica and their iab*df?f?Ioas, 

4. DemwcAMoa of fields, /. ) 

5. Field measuramout, 

a. Field-plotting. 

7, Computatiou of field areas by ordinary mensuration and by 
means of the oomputiug noale, 

The Madras Governmeut, iu paasing orderaj have laid down 
the following ruling—The Goverumont agree with the Superin¬ 
tendent of Revenue Survey a# to the uatrn^ df the Survey Test 
which Revenue luspeefcor# should be requhtd. w pass, and are 
plrA&kl to direct that, from or nff/cr the fktcApriHW, no per- 
mn who 4»aU not have then pe«#<f<| such bo eligible 

fot appoiatuienti A# a Refunae luspecfcor, or for' promotion to 
the now rate# of pay, or to a higher giade, la t£ie case of ofit- 
eerk ^p ^ now it^yenu© luipector#, thh Guvormaent are of 
opypn thatf ih<*j on "duty—a» Aiiiitat 
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Collector now are-*-to a survey party fora perlOit not excepting 
hix wee tain any w, When mti what number pf officers 
■»liaU bti allowed to*go for instruction may be left to Collectors 
to deride. , Arrangement# ahoulrf be made, however, to mo^b 
th« reasonable requirement* of all officers wishing to qualify, 
not already in the service* nor in the grade of Beveuua 
jtaftpMtcnv, JttUfvt make their omi arntugeuiente for instruction 
in surwy tog, mitem the Collector certifies that ho wishes in any 
particular case that a man, whether in the service or not, 
aligatd be attacked for instruction to view to appointment as 
Itovwnue TMpeetor. Any persou not so designated by the 
^*CoUoctor ? bat who is already in the service, may, as the Board 
auggeafc* be mscmably required to avail himself of some period 
of authorised leave for the aoquisitinu of the special knowledge. 
No person should bo admitted by the Survey Department for 
without a oortificato from the Collector, and where 
the pfir^oh^. not: hi tint aqtvkQ already, except: on a payment of 
h fee of Be, 5. Tfw feea thtt.? collected will be credited to 
GpvemtUMk, No fee will l>o exacted from otficorn already in 
• the service of Govern men l. The examination should be con- 
<looted by Deputy Bupevtoteudeiite of Survey in the districts, 
who will grant certificates of tpuiHiic&tion. Such certificates 
should be forwarW.for information and record to the Collec¬ 
tor^ toftpft*; 

{^'mzihAiw va umm foddkb. 


L 

hABt week we published a letter from Mr. 1>, IX Allen, of 
the Bengal Agricultural Department, upon this subject, in which 
hr endeavoured to show that the generally received opinion 
Ihftt ensilage was superior to fodder in its green state, wiw erro¬ 
neous. and woe to bo received with caution j and he quoted 
Dr. Aitkins’ remarks in support of his argument. We had 
token the liberty of commenting upon his previous paper, 
*■ Hints on Butotagb ^and it was in answer to these remarks 
that Mr. Alien addressed us. Wo do not for a moment wish it 
to be understood that wo regard all ensilage fodder to b& 
superior i Wv am chiefly concerned with tho production of siiavje 
' nnNhmtbH* ^* accordance nu 

the process which ffii crated such a revolution in the feeding 
matter of stock. We are firmly convinced that silage, properly 
prepared, jgwWiwes qualities superior In mdiufny fodder m its 
o rt? eu s'bito ; and in this opinion we are borne out by the testi- 
tuony of many qualified peraou*, in a position to speak with 
authority on the subject. The pravtiud results obtained by 
feeding <&Ute, &c., On silaged fodder prove conclusively its 
superiority oyer the green article. We rimll, in this paper, 
quote our authorities to support of this view. 

Not to go very ftr baric, or indeed very far from Calcutta, 
wo fthalt uustosiob the tmstmtge experiments carried out under 
the direction of Brigadier-General U. IX Wilkinson, <3 t U . 
Commanding the BresKtoney District, during Itftti. In Inn 
•* notofi ,l the General ways : 

iV Kusilagf lift® been found by experiments to ho more fattening 
and nourishing than green grans, and cows fed upon ensilage give 
move milk, ftwHheir milk yields snore cream, than when they are 
fed upon grass.” 

XiVtboa ref era to sweet ensilage, which is really what Mr. 
Dry UsjS strivtmtr explain to his very imp ortout work. General 
Wilkinson say® : 

° A little partly'tna^ »wooi hay Is put in the bottom of the silo 
(to act ftif y«wd dots® to bread-making), green forage is then lightly 
loaded to oa the top of the partly made hay to the depth of about 
a yard, thl# U not pressed down or trampled, »o that strong fermen¬ 
tation aets to at oauo. A* soon as a tompefatare of 122* J Kalurouhelt 
i® reached* tiho forag* Is hphly trampled down, the “ bautaria ,> of 
gour fermentation having Men do&troyed by this Mat. x\loro groen 
forage is now added to the depth of another yard, »ud toe pwoo«» Is 
ooottowed as betoro till the silo Is quite full, when it i« covered over 
like any other silo, / 

n |f ev-Qj-y portion Of theoo«touts Ms Mon duly Mated to a torn 
peraturo of B&V the result will ftomlteg*;** sweet a* good old 
MyX' ■ ‘ i _., ^ . ; v 

With regAnl to the touting* tjMaftjbfcti- l esjwori vN-l.y ; of oiiriitoge 
m it grow* gnwMta toltowiag tybio, ttopplted to us by CUuiml 


Wilkinson* will speak for itself.^We have mo reason to doubt 
■ the Mcuraoy of this statement> 

Table showing th« ooraparatlve value of green grift* and entlUge 
as a fattening* nourish tog, milk and oretin #'i4dtof food. 
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IV. />, —The quality of the milk is indicated hy figures. O 
presents absolutely ekltn milk, and 30 represents path* think 
cream ; thus the higher the figure, the more cream there Is to the 
fresh milk. X 


| 2. It will be seen by the “ Weight,” and 41 Yield of mOto^’ 

columns, that all the gain to weight and increase In yield was dho 
to the ensilage, and all the " toss ” to the green grans* 1^0. 1 ■ 

time of year was most favourable to green grass. ' " 

We direct particular attention to the note ,at the bottom of 
the statement, especially SJ. With, these results before us, it 
aeems scarcely neoesswy to pursue the subject further^ iu ordsv ,. 
to prove the superiority of ensilage over fodder in its fresh, : : 
green state. Whatever may be the results, so far is Micnti& : v. 
experiraguta are concomad, and whatever may be the opiuiqp 
of chemists from a theoretical point of view, the proof of any 
wytftom can only be obtained satisfactorily by a practical applies* 
tion of it. To quote a hackneyed phrase, u The proof of Sujf 
pudding is in the eating of it” We remarked,eotiethN^ X, 
mouths Ikuk, in reference to these very experiments, thafc-r ' ■; ; 

41 It would bo tlpwrt too touch tor one's credulity*^wtow thto. 
facta not voudhed for*^t0 M that two ootrs when. it$ mi 1 „ 
(*usHage for 2S day^ an tooreaw of as many tjm' of mUk* 
Aod.two dootoas^d by 80 seorr irf -to^k to 

28 (toys T ' 
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TtiroriM sfe Ml Tery well s# f»r m ttwy go j but Jt th*y 
cAni^t .Km boto otfa by facts and by ptotieal teste, they fall 
to to ground. Bo far as the farmer is coaooru^ / it has beau 
abundantly prayed that in almost: every instance where stock 
were fed On *i\toge, the results proved the superiority of silage 
ovor fodder in its green state. We could quote the , testimony 
of iaMuneT&ble individuals, European and American* including 
th^ridewoe.pl members before the Royal Ensilage Commit 
rion,ib support of our views ; but Indian testimony seems to 
uafehaVe most force. In our next, we shall treat the subject 
frofifatooretol point of view, 

Ol&IJJTATIQN EXPERIMENTS IN THE AHAK AN 
HILL TRACTS, 

. Me. F. 0. Fakshawe, acting Deputy Conarnfasiouer of the 
Atftkan Hill Tracts, has submitted an interesting report on 
experimental cultivation of certain economic products in these 
outlying tracts, but the result* obtained by bhu do not 
encourage the hope of bringing these remote regions, peopled 
by ignorant savages, within the pole of civilised cultivation of 
Useful product# for the market. 

There ate two gardens in which these experiments were 
earned on ; one at Paletwa and the other at Kyoukpandaung. 
A sum of Be. 1,000 was allotted for the year 1884-85, of 
which Rs. 880 were expended. Since tho fast report w;>s writ- 
milted in May 1884, tho gardens do not show any marked 
improvement. Tho money is chiefly spent ou gardener;*’ wages 
and coolie hire, as it fa found very difficult to keep the garden 
free from weeds and grass during the rains, and nearly half tho 
allotment fa spent on coolie hire for this purpose. 

The ItoletWR garden occupies An area of 4k acres. Its 
situation is unfavourable, the ground being low and swampy in 
some parts. The Tea plants here are said to be looking healthy, 
ami have been leased out for one year for Rs. 100. The Potatoes 
proved a failure; but this was owing ohielly to the seeds having 
arrived in a bad state ; another reason being that they were 
not planted as they should have been, i.c., in light, sandy soil, 
and on ridges ; but were sewn on heavy soil, on low ground, 
and in trenches. In a country possessing a naturally humid 
climate, With a heavy rainfall, this result was to be expected 
under tho circumstances. Mr. Fanshawo, however, is of 
opinion that tho experiment is worth trying again this year. 
The Pepper* vine seeina to have done fairly well, and it is 
intended to plant it extensively on the Burmese method of 
growing betel-vines. The Cinnamon has boon a complete sue ■ 
ee<w, and “ a small forest of them ” is said to exist at liyoukpan- 
daung. The variety of Co/fiut grown was the Liberian, ami the 
plants appear bo have done well. The Arabian wfiee was also 
tried, but it did not got on well. Manilla, hemp is said to 
get on welt, and the same is said of the Bdd-vim. Two Cooou 
■tm» have reached the height of t) and *1 fool respectively, and 
may bo pronounced a success. There ate no in the 

Ptttetwa garden, but Mr. Panto wo thinks it would pay to 
plant tom. Among Prmt, the Mango, the Plantain, and tho 
fine-apple arc mentioned. The last-named h said not? to do 
W'weil, Aft important feature iu the report fa the remark about 
Kknki oottm A little of it fa grown for homo consumption, but 
very- little fa exported. Mr. Ftftsfowe thinks some seed might 
be given to the cultivators »* an experiment, as the f$fae fa 
demtd* thaiof white cotton ; ami that when the peasants find 
that it will pay will, they would probably take to cultivating it 
regularly. The Chief Commissioner hat. sent seeds to Mr. 
jShawe, and we shall be glad to hear tho result of tho expwi- 
ihoik There were no new experiments during tho year, 

yjtt, Fautowo, we regret to see, does not seem to take a 
hoptfuT view of tho utility of the garden at Faletwa. He says : 

H experiments) cultivation in the Abakan Hill Tracts has 
done Utile or nothing, I am wiry to asy, to induce tho peasantry 
to try ww-piwtoto *&d l Am afraid that, m long m they live the 
lifa that they do at pretaafc, they will never attempt anything hew, 
Their staple products are of course rice and soeaumuiu for ifame 
onnsumptfah* and teWos and cotton for both home consumption 
abA oxportv Their tlme to prstty well token up lu their taun^ as 
and tobacco fields* and %k«. mm oir two fa which they bars no¬ 
thing to do thoyepond in a iKahfli of fewte. The ground used fot the 
oultivfttion of tofaawo ooolfi ntfto osed for permanent gwrfifin 


land, as it fa all under water during the, ralna f stidj iffcftungyxs 
wars out far from the water, the labour would be immeiiRfe to keep 
the ground properly watered during the hot weather, and that Is 
just the time that they are all hard at work cutting toir tyattgyw 
for planting paddy, Ate. T^ey are too tasy and Indolent to put 
themselves out la any way, and as long as they have enough to 
eat a«d drink, with a few rupees to spend yearly, they are quite 
contented, Different kinds of tobacco and cotton they would 
willingly eow, I thfak ; and If Mr, Bridges supplies next 

year* ash* has very kindly offered to do, t have no tobl tot th^ 
experiment will be a suoosh», ^ 

Even it pfantere were induced to settle up here* t do trot think 
they would find cultivation profitable, as the Steal difficulty of 
course would be coolie labour- The peasantry hrir® simply viouh| 
not work regularly, and all tho labour Would have! to he Imported, 
and even then I am afraid the coolies would H oowsfauriy down 
with fever, far the first year or two at any rate* (fad uufass they 
were paid at ruinously high rates, they would slsyit whenever 
they got a chance. 

Buuuoe permnta arc, m tx rule; of the stamp Mri Ftohawe 
described, ami much cannot be expected of torn,’’ 

With regent to the garden at Kyoukpandaung, which is of 
more pretenders, it may be tol that Tea ami CMw»'thrive 
we”, end may be cultivated with success. , 

Tho tea garden fa sb’oady assuming large proportions, and 
the time fa coming when, with it *Utle skived labour for curing 
provepses, the tree a will yield u return which ought to make 
tho garden more then self-supporting. The number of trees 
and young plants exceeds li,00O, and this number fa : capable 
of large extension, so as to form the nucleus of a fairly good 
tea estate, which would pay well in any part of the country 
where labour was procurable at ordinary few rates. 

The fact, too, that there are over 400 cinchona, plahts at 
Kjoukpatidnuug, all doing well, particularly, the larger r qne», 
Bcetn* to prove that the locality is favou»*abk to the gro^Si of 
tb.i« very important- vegetable product 
Potatoes and Vofm were failures?. Fmtt r»yp- 

berry .and apricot, have don© we’V Tobar>o seftwis to have 
proved successful, and Mr. Fislmwe hr^ been ^^ipplfed with 
seed for extended experiment, Tho (obaico produced fa, said 
to be very good of its kind, ami fetches ft good price in the , 
local market. Looking at the experiment as a whole, it. may 
bear'd to have been fe'riy bucca rfiri : but in our opinion 
something more than merely official sup^ryfafan, such, as that 
exercised by a Deputy Conimiaaioner, needed to prove to 
(lemonaLration whetliet the result^ obtained cannot be Improved 
upon. The Commissioner, Colonel Bladen, fa of the 8a,trie 
opinion, us he say a— 1 

The experiment used not for the present bFrepeated mxHJ 
the conditions arc; more favourable, and we%» coiuit upon mete 
skilled super vision. 

It bus, howevo, boon decided U> t mriuuo thi) grant of 
ft*, 1,000 for another year. Let us hope that Ufa rt'HuIU of 
tho next year will hu moro satisfactory. 

—r r rrn m ,»■ 

THE RESETTLEMENT OF THE CENTRAL . 

TKOVlNOEa 

Tun rwjiilt of Mr. CftoaTixwAmt’s visit, to Simla fa* tot 
tho lO-HctUeinent of the Cetitnd Provinces will bo miderfeakon, 
without any new survey ol‘ the iiuid; We BelfaVe the dobfaion 
to be a wise one. The eurvoy of ^0 years ago we* 86 tboroug!i*y 
well done, that it is iropownblo to believe tot there cam be 
any neceesity of a new one within 20 ov 30 yoara. No oifa 
who fa familiar with the Settlement reports of these dfatricte, 
that appeared at intervals 'from. 18450 to 1800, ritu forget to 
conspicuous ability ,by which they wore marked, .The one, 
failing tot characterized them nil, was flic pitching of to 
aaanifamenfe at, rntt's that positively mocked to imooasitfas of 
tho treasury. Sir Kuwait Tw*w was permitted at the out- 
se,t to lay it down as a prjncipks , tot it, to ^(ovnrfiinenfc 
would but give to land away* by. Wag to tteaessmentH at 
purely nominal to growing wealth of to 'pfflta would 
cause to public troasui/ to ovetow wfalv feoaipfe hw tho 
excise and custonw duties, In hfa very first ,report, he gave ei- 
pvosskm to thfa $o»YfaUou ip to toto ^ ^ 
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So neuAibi* did Ue himself become of the wild mistake 
that lied been made, that it becamo impossible in after years 
to get a copy of this report at all It hat* been distinctly 
affirmed that Sir Richard ,Tru? Mi himself withdrew ail copies 
of it from the record*. We had a copy in our poesea&iou for 
seme years, but having lost it, were never able to procure a 
second owe. 

The Oo^eruraept ia now face to face with the hard necessity 
of doing whftt it can to redeem the error that was thou made, 
Oy raising the Assessment* to rates that will relieve the rest 
of India from the burden which the heavy deficit in these 
province has oaet upon their shoulders. They are already 
in arrears to the public treasury to au amount of money that 
shall never be able to recover from them now, but the 
assefismentA must be raised in the now nettlement to rates 
that wiU 4t least relievo the other provinces frego carrying Ibis 
burden any longer. H Mr, Ouostu waite finda it impossible to 
raise the rates to their proper level at one stroke, he must at 
aU events make a substantial beginning, and must in that case 
issue no J0A96S with a longer currency than ten years. The 
thirty-years' lease syatezu lip*} become an error everywhere 
owing to many causes. The growth of an entirely new export 
trade, the immense outlay that b-* been made upon the 
rail Ways of the Ceatrr’ Fiovinc *, and the great change that 
has place.in the value of money in the l^t twenty years, 

make it ifaphsj&ible to think of ruy renewfi 1 of the expiring 
leases upon the old terms. Mr, Or< ithwaito's long experience 
and ability, peculiarly qualify b'm for the work ha h; s to do, 
and we believe bo may tye trusted to bit the right meau. Ho 
seen now i« 1B85 iMi clearly as onvsoWee, the profound delusion 
of the views under which settlements of I860—Oh were made. 
Our fear is that he may lack resolution to face his task with 
thy full courage it demands. The gene ml result of the Temple 
jsetthwmt has Wh, that the provinces have barely mot their 
own expenditure, while they fall short of their proper share of 
the Imperial burdens, by nearly a million sterling a year. 
Now, iu justice to the rest uf Indiu, the arrears and deficit that 
Sir Richard Temple's settlement has brought upon us, ouglty to 
be liquidated, but as that in hopeless, all that we can da is to 
change the Aspect of matters for the future. We charge j 
Mr, Orpsthwaite to do It resolutely. 


THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT. 


T«to attention of Parliament* liar, been directed to the passing 
of this Act by Lord EiaumuuKv, in the Indian. Stalesmin of 
Batutday lost, which went homo by Iho Mad, in the following 
terms :**-* ■ ^ 

The announcement |hat the Bengal Tenancy Act finally passed 
the Indian Council at Home on the 22ud June, when Lord Kimber¬ 
ley had virtually ceased to hold office, has created a feeling of 
profound disappointment in these Provinces, His Lordship's act 
was A moat improper one, for he had distinctly promised that the 
Act should Ant pass the Council until he had received and weighed 
With attention, tip memorials that he knew wore being addressed 
to him irom the various Land Asuooiatiuna of Bengal, Ut> has 
diatmotly violated his word. H1 h lordship know well, in particular, 
that memorial of the Landholders 9 Association of Bengal, 
which h» a mostable and exhaustive criticism of the Bill, only left 
India oa tb^ 13th Jnno ; and he went down to the India Office, and 
signed the de»p*teJ^Ou the 22ml or 23rd, well knowing that the 
Memorial was on its way ; that it wa« the great final tffibrfc of the 
Xemtadam to save themselves from ruin ; and that he ha<l dis¬ 
tinctly promised them that the BUI should not pass the Council, 
until he bad scon and Weighed carefully their Memorial against it. 
Is India really to he governed In thin way ? If the Bill is the wise 
apd just measure which, the ontgomg Ministry declare it to be iu 
their c&bvicfeioiq they might safely have left it to bo confirmed by 
thtir sttooassors. They know well how doubtful is th,w wisdom of 
thA measure, and that thuir successors would never ha\e passed ft 
in its present shape, and Lord Kimber ley’s act ought to bo dL* 
allowed, and the despatch recalled, His cuutde rtifa&ts dishonor 
upon the late Ministry, * 

We tow^very earnestly that! Lord Kimberley may be called 
fcp acoouat lor this conduct*' Me plainlyfiguiP the deapaLclt for 
no treason whatever but to mWrasa his succeasora, hud if t 
pasriblo# to preveut their review of the Aot, Englishmen arc 
not used to mb conduct m the part of theft public wuj udit 
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Parlinmaut 1* still sitting when file mil arrives, bU lordship 
; will, we trut, be called to account for hia coitt*e,-\,. 


Miscellaneous liernsu >, 

— ~-*. ..—" . . . ; > ■■ 

Wk regret to learn that the tobacco crop at R&nxadah baa bepp 
greatly damaged by Insects } and that in coiWeqttfeuo*; the 
will fall considerably short of what was expected. . 1 * *• 

Tun Kyoto Exhibition was closed on the 8th July ' 

formalities, and medals, were presented to' : thh;:saoc^>Jui' 
exhibitors by the Governor who was In attendance with a .tinth'bet 
»of the local officials, ft was mentioned that 187*671 artwtto had 
been shown by 1,031 exhibitors, and that <64,481 persons had 
visited the building since it was opened on the 1st of last April,' 

The net income from manufactures iu tbo Mercer* jcdl'for'^ths' 
past year has fallen off. This is attributed to the opposition 
bakeries now started outside by private speculators, Tb'OMydftyO' 
convict* work daily at the bakery, and the grinding of the Wltoift 
Ik said to be work of a good penal kind, aud provides hard labor 
for many long-sentenced prisoners, who cannot be to&t ;/ta Work 
outside. The Jail authorities, however, are witting to ditodtjrilnae 
bread making altogether, it a good reliable baker were to sot Op 
business, ’■ ri 1 ; t 

The ground-nut season at Pondicherry is nearly over ; arrivals 
by rail aud road arc now very light, and consist for the most 
part of old stocks upon which advauoes have been made. 'Four 
vessels have lately left for Marseilles with 126,004 hag* and 
pSckefcS ; vte , the Sir Qwn*t> Wohfiley, 25,384; To Wo, 0,!0S; 
the JtfupUi, 27,5 >4; aud the L?-him, 28,004, Trices ate nominally 
from Its. 21 8 0 per Frenoh candy of lb* 528 iSugliah,—fiat toe 
whole crop has been bought up. Up to date about 375,000 Itogs 
have been shipped, and the stocks on band abkjouat to some 100|06Q 
bags more, so that our original eetimato, of February hwfc; Via., 
of from 450,000 to 500,000, will be substantially borreaft The 
Saint faziiire is now computing her loading, and will leave in a few 
days for Matseilles. , 

A statement has been issued by the DIreotor-General 

of Railways showing the position of the Indian lines emtrnotod. 
and in program on the 8Ut of Maroh last. The guaranteed rail¬ 
ways had on that date 100 miles in progress and AX iniiss not 
meuoed j the assisted railways had 758 miles in progress > and 16 
not commenoed } the state Railways Imperial !,163 and 427 s aiad 
tha tftoto ttailways Trovinolal 420 aud 100 , The figures for the 
State Kail ways of Native States are 433 and 33 reMpeotlvely, whits 
the East Indian had 0 miles in progress. This gives a gr^nd total 
of 2,8£f7 mites in progress and 256 not commenced, Xhe Bolen 
Had way ami its extension to Quetta, with the Hhebo-Khojak cixtom 
sion, aro not included in tbo above return, as they were not At 
that time sanctioned. 

A serious blow lisa been aimed at tlm Indigo Industry from a 
friendly quarter. We learn ou good authority, that, " tor the 
benefit of goods manufactured iw fcersta, U. M, tltu Bhah, tu 
issued a decree intordio'/ »g the Importation into, an^l the sale of 
aniline dye« within, his territories, lufwrmation has ; now Veen 
rccoiwd by tha Gov ora moot of India, that U. K has receatly 
placed a similar restriction on the importation into Farsi* of thread 
coloured with auoh dyes.” The trade returns show no inaporUtfan 
of aulllne dye« to Farabi during late years, until last year, when 
J1 uwt, valued at He. 1,350, were apparently surreptitiously sent 
to Khurasan, H is difficult to arrive at the real extent of thb 
trade iu threads and yarns, but this also appears to have been m 
the same scale. I t would seem, therefore, as if the Shah yhs * 
protootionist of very extreme views, The total export of qbdigo 
dyes from British India is valued at Ha. 6,22,260. ■ .. .!;■; ; 

The following is an order passed by the Dewaft to hif riighUjUS 
the Maharaja of Mysore r—The Deputy CommissinfiOr Of thtoj|*h>fe 
reports that the drain upon toe fuel rcsourceii of too : : B»ng4|ato> 
District is becoming heavy, and that the reckless m i'mi m 

the district forests of that district requires some ontok A« 
economy iu this respect is now of vital importunes, ■jakrtog...^ toA , 
hrge supply of fuel which if required by the 8tate at»d- 

for the increasing requirements of the city and statlotiof Bangalore* 
bo proposes the levy of a seigniorage upon *U fuel’felled to Govern¬ 
ment district forests and brought into Bangalore, and baa reborn* 
mended tha following rates of seigniorages : Font* annos per vbtdder I 
cartload of fuel, 6 annas for country cartload of fuel, k*. I, and 
lie. I B |wr caitload of charcoal. These rates have beett to ioroO 
siuoe 1870 iu a ponton of the Bangalore district, vit., In 
Maiaiiivadi forest,, iu the KaukaupaLli Taluk. The levy of the 
proposed seigniorage has been sanctioned by the Dnwan, 

Knoftf a report ol 1 rrigatlon Works in Sindh for 1883-84, W6 Ifh^l 
that the capital expenditure dining this (year, 138S>84, /ran pro- 
duotivo and ordinary funds* uintmntod tons 4,42,632 and Bah 
39.8H\i. respectively. The total capital outlay up to tb cdoee of 
this year was lbs 1,61,13,631, of which sum H*. 67,74,766 Aad 
boon spent ou productive Public Works. The grow revenue Iran 
all sources was by MOesainentw Be. 23,66,728 and by .fw^ftofetoos 
fix. 2,80,861, The revenue due 4o IrrJgatiou'wor'kVother to*&r,*gri' 
nultuml was by ;asaesamento, Ks. 28,06,186' r *od ^’jnMtosi, 
Ks. 28,06,517. >g*iast this the malntonanoe ehar$ftq ..direct and 
fiudirect, and tapladiug the chaises lor ooUeotom, amounted to 

fe, • Xkc net revwue, aatoalatod on toe eagaiagieltoe 
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year was thmtare Rs,. H, 07, 050. It would. however, ftpgteiur 
from fi&r^rAph 12 of the Superintending fSugitteer'e report, and 
from paragraph 4 of the GoamAsioner'n memorandum, that so mo 
elelme art emission were stilt unsettled at the ctoee of fhe year, 
and ihat deductions from the canal there of the consolidated 
revets to *b* amount of about Ba, 80,000, will h*vo to bo mede 
inthe*«mmt«f c* 188* 85. 

28* Paoa, ioiwSiuw nrlll be opwed on Wednesday, 7th.Ocfco- 
w, and WHI remain open the following day. Hie Excellency the 
t^otgar has given hit pstroaage to the Exhibition, H. S. the 
pOmmmiderix^Oblef la vlce-patron, there fa an Influential Hat of 
Weiot S. Babtagton la joint secretary. The Collector 
of rflWt| who wltl he glad to receive eabunriptiam to the prize 
gjp. witi «e^f^io In a similar oapaolty, To the fancy slaeaea 
ftwt^Whas beetJ allotted as prize money, hut this Is conditional 
hit the phhlfe subscriptions being made on a sufficiently liberal 
.teale^.othMWfaie »proportionate deduction wlU be mads from the 
award*. No entrance fee is obarged In the bona fide breeders’ 
classes, and exhibitors are treated very liberally, Rs. 4,935 being 
divided as prizes throughout the various classes in this depart- 
moot.; This sum is provided by tho Government grant In ald and 
by speed*! contributions from the public towards the improvement 
Of country*bred*. The conditions have been carefully framed, And 
dfscration is given to tho joint secretaries to pay batta to exhibi¬ 
tors, to grant free railway passes for animals, and to remit entrance 
fees In the oases of poor exhibitors. Concessions for the carriage of 
horses to and from the show have been obtained form the G. I, P, 
and B.» B, 4s C. I. Railway Companies. 


Selections. 


b®poht on Experiments at Aim 

Froth B* Romanis, iCeq., Chemical Examiner, British Burmn,*to 
the Director of Agriculture, British Burma,—dated the 29th 
MaylBflk ,l. 

I gut* tho honmirto forward herewith my report on the Aiou 
farm. : It Is much shorter than last year’s, as there it only six 
months’ work to be recorded. 

It hashoen delayed by my absenoe examining minerals lu Ten- 
asssrim. 

The agricultural experiments at Alon wore discontinued at the 
ehd of January, but resumed in September 1894. It was then too 
fiato to attempt anything with sogaroaue, but rice-planting was 
stpi going on. and seven plot* were planted with rice purchased 
from natives. Of these* two were unmanured at In 1888 j one 
received twice the quantity of nitre it did the previous year. 

The plot manured with bone-dnst in 1883 was divided ; one- 
half raeelved bone dust »t the rate of 10 awt, per acre, the other 
had no addition. 

The plot manured in 1883 with dissolved bonee was similarly 
divided i one-half was left, the other had night-conservancy oarta 
•emptied on It at the rate of 120 per acre. 

There wo* a drought In October, whloh appeared to injure those 
plots most which were a little higher than the others. The effect 
of a slight difference of level was very obvious. This cause of 
error must be eliminated by making plots of the same manure at 
each level and taking tho average. 

The dissolved bone plot gave the beet result; the addition of the 
conservancy manure mode no difference. The two plots with 
ground bonee came next, but the extra supply did not produce a 
proportionate increase In the orop, 

TM nitrate of potash this year gave a tower result than the 
anmanured, whilst last year it was almost equal to the dissolved 
bones, Probably the soil was exhausted by last year’s crop, The 
nntaabured gave practically the same result as last year, Tho 
reunite are tabulated below 




Ia f —Dissolved bonos (laid on in 
188*) 

1A—Dissolved bones plus comer- 
Twoy JMmttw *+* ••• 

ila.—Bone-dust* 5 cwt. in 18B3 
II5-—Bone-dust, 8 cwt* in 1883 and 
f 10 owt. In 1884 
HI*—Nitrate of potash, llQlb*. in 
1$8$ pins 22Qlbs. In 1884 

.If^SiSwwwred . 

w . V%-4Jwnanhred 


I a lauti? herenbte «Mut .the < 

ssnzs ' 


188A 

lssa.*^ ■ 

Grain. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

2,420 

2,415 

3,185 

8,785 

2,420 

1,916 

2,500 

2,342 

3,281 

2,869 

2,136 

1,960 

... 

... 

1,149 

1,392 

1,282 

1*124 
i >m 
1,830 

2,040 

8,035 

1,300 

2,160 

VS5 

1^566 


should read " straw and grate, 


It wlU be seen that there has been a decrease lu every plot bu t 
la ffbd 1ft, where there is au Increase of 2501bs,fpet acre. The 
conservancy mauuro was pat ou Bj but It is most likely, that It 
was washed over into A by the overflow of the water. 

I Intend this year to try the effect of Itoje On the sell* 

II. —Bp'MnOAKS* ^ 

There were six plots planted with sugarcane Id. Deobmber 1884, 
The manures were bone-doat and nitrate of potash* bone-dust end 
chloride of potassium, dissolved bones and chfaida of potassium, 
dissolved bones and nitrate of potash, and dissolved bone and 
nitrate of^potash after lime. The last so far looks the best. Tho 
chloride of potassium, proposed as a cheap substitute for titrates 
appears Injurious, probably because Of the Qumhwo salt whloh It 
contains. " ' / ' 

Jute, ‘ 1 

The jute planted in 1893 at A km failed bcOaneo of the wetness 
of the soil. In 1984 the experiment was repeated f&4 drier situa¬ 
tion. The manures used were nitrate of sod* Srtd tttyratdof potash. 
There was no difference In the result. The jUtwattitlSadheight . 
of 5 to «feet, when it flowered ; very little of It was fit for mak¬ 
ing fibre, I Infer from the experiment that the soil (si defidfht la 
lime, , ■ v , 

Sorghum, ,/■!;/. Vi . 

After tho jute was out, the ground was prepared for sorghum, 
There were five plots, -two unmaoured, one had titrate ofpqtosh 
alone, one dissolved bones alone, and the last a mixture Of titrate 
of potash and dissolved bonee. 

The proportions were— 

1 11 

J.—Uu mattered, 

II.—Nitrate of potash 
III, —Dissolved bone* 
nr / Dissolved bonos 
1 v ■ 1 Nitrate of potash 

V,—unmamircd* 

I could get no information as to the best time fa lowing, 
Sorghum is said to ripen in four months, aud it require cold 
weather to produce the largest quantity of sugar/ I.. therefore, 
planted in October. I am now Inclined to think thatthe middle 
of August would bo a better than, 

I/had canes out from time to time, the juice expressed, and the 
sugar determined by the optical method. The results are some¬ 
what irregular, os the growth of the case* was unequal, but on the 
whole they appear to show that the maximum Of sugar was about 
the end of December. 

, 1 1 * *» 

Orvetallizable Sugar. 



lbs, per acre. 


I.—Unmanured 
11,-Nitre ... - 

III, —Dissolved bones 

IV, —Dissolved bones and 
nitre, 

V,—Ifamamtred 


I £ 
% \ « 
5 1 5 

i i & 


... j 2 D 
516 j ... 

-j- 


4*80 


I.—Uo manured 
II.—Nitre .. 

Ill —Dissolved bones - * ■ 
IV,—Dissolved bones and 
nitre, 

V^Uamanured 


/ 


12*30 


8'40i 


8*20 


Yellow 

6’62 


Turtie 

142 


fi« 




10*83 


8^82 ,7*38 


U’18a 


(a) Taken fi'om tho raised juice of the whole plot. 

I, No». Ill und lV wM* tu*rly .gait. No. IV «U«k*ty tb, bettw. 
Ih« m»M w«* Iron rix u ^ghHeel feie> I«» S». ft th«7 w«» 
Bw («,i t m'Hm 10 y,% MM. 
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? 5 »«jufcB 0 ttlit»inMftbiJUt 17 f»f ®«ni of wlUmutter, <i!' : Ml «"*««>. bit! totfirdwVito *M$n ,W^».M 
only UU«t ciystaliiMbto tagsu. An thiscHUw »«1M« fcmvMifc'tha tbaro t® absorb it. Sbtb tb«M *»!& »» r^WUM® 

crystallintioo of can# autfM, th® -juics when oviporatod gava a,' but the citrate far tha more solatia of tbo twOiWol* 
dark troftcl® of ft bitter wfafch k leftstable to bo retftloadby th* ftotl j «o tta* # th * lf ^ a * 

I think that .Ottawa; U anltod toBttriiuh. It). not so «* not already wall e.Ublhhed, tl»»to 'Wl^«•»*»»« 

rich in sugar as sugaroaati, and tho matiufactHrt) of sugar from it utfcrato, especially during wofcweather, fotitpMeff 
I ‘uqtxlrw far more afeM, It is true that It ©couples the ground for the soil end into the drain** unless M» roots of ptoM* 
only four mouths, hut It k fcho same time as rice, and there retain it and carry it op to assist in the growto ol^ At» 
appears to tal m advantage in replacing rice by sorghum. The evident, therefore, that tho hast way to »pp^ nll^to»a# a 
cultivation oh sorghum in the United States i* the result of pro* dressing on a you*g crop whoso root* aro establish fid, a A S*J ; 
Motive duties. There it has taken the place of maple sugar. But cr °P which is able to make the best use of nitrate » one *»#** 
prtdet natural conditions, I do not think it could compete with roots are most abundant. It is on this account thttt*v*ua*l*b* 
'mi gar cane® It seems unnecessary to make any further experiments dressing of nitrate produces so marked an effect upturn 
with sorghum. crop ; and, on the other hand, It Is to thU peculiarity of ttltfftte o.f 

\ JtoaNfsxa akd Raearrm, soda that we must ascribe the failure which frequently afctobds It* 


The faith has been enclosed with a wire fence, and a well for 
irrigation 4ug* at a,total cost of Be. l,2tKh The working expousee 
wmR* The rke sold for Rs. 27-0 0® The sugarcane 

cannot hf cut until November. 

mTOOdENOUS MANURES. 

By Re. A, P, Aitkbk, 

Qhtwfat to the IJighlcuul and Agricultural Society. 

TliK n»qtt pawbrfnl and by far the most important nitrogenous 
manure* to#'tdteatebf tod* and sulphate of ammonia. The former 
l* fotmdasa natural incrustation of the soli lu Chill, Peru, and 
Bolivia, and forma a great source of wealth to these countries. It 
is purified and exported in enormous quantities to Europe and 
other counties- Th® exports have tor some years averaged about 
h&lf-e-mfUfontob* pbr annum* and about one-fifth part of It has 
been Imported Into Croat Britain® Sulphate of ammonia, which 
has for many years been saved as a byo’produofc in the manufacture 
of coal gat, Is now being saved In other Industries which have for 
years allowed It to go to waste. Paraffin oil works have been 
recently supplying the markets with It, and it is probable that In 
a few year* the supply from that source, and from steel works and 
other Industrie* where coat and shale are being distilled, will 
fcooom**© great m to tender m comparatively Independent of the 
foreign supply of nitrate ol soda. \, 

These two substances are supplied to farmers In a remarkably 
pure stats. It I* seldom that the impurity, or the refraction as It 
fs called, exceeds 5 per cent. They are valuable as manures on 
account of their nitrogen, and the amount qf nitrogen they contain 
Is usually expressed fu Its equivalent of ammonia ; or, In other 
words, those substances are valued according to the amount of 
ammonia they are able to yield. Roughly speaking, good nitrate 
Of soda ojm yield one-fifth of Its weight of ammonia, and good 
sulphate, ol ammonia yields one^fourth of Its weight of ammonia, 
The latter I*, therefore, the snore concentrated form of nitrogenous 
manure, for 4 owts. of It are equal to 5 owts. of nitrate of soda. 

In making use oraeae substances as manure, we have to a cost - , 
dor other ciroumstancei bMdes their concentration. We have to 
consider their relative activity, that la to say, the rapidity with 
which the roots of a crop are able to absorb them. It la a matter 
of common experience that nitrate of soda Is tho move rapidly« 
noting form of manure, to that Its want of concentration is com* 
pehfetod by lift nativity. The cause of this greater activity has 
during tho last few year* been Investigated by various chemist* 
with remarkable success, It bas been found that sulphate of 
ommOnia nndOthor amuioniA salts are oouvertodjato nitrates In the 
soil by means of a minute living organism, which bas been called 
the nitrifying gem,orfbmont This organism has already been 
referred to to existing in all fertile soils, and as capable of convert¬ 
ing toe nitrogen (ii,Varies kinds of nitrogenous matter Into nitric 
aolcf, which, combining with lime or some other aalifyable base, 
forms nitrate* for tjhe nourishment of plants. When nitrate of 
soda IS supplied to the soil it Is already In a form in which the roots 
of plants Ore aide to absorb to ; but when sulphate Of ammonia is 
Applied, It has to be converted into a nitrate by means of the nitri¬ 
fying germ before It is In a form suitable for absorption by the 
toots of plants. The speed with which this conversion goes on 
depend* on the abundance and activity of the nitrifying germ* f 
and that bas been shown by Mr Waring ton, of Rothamstod, to 
depend cm various conditions, such as warmth, aeration, and the 
presence of time Or other suitable base. 

The relative, activity of these two tor As of manure determine 
to sotto Wtoto yra use to which they are to bo Applied* When an 
Imtcedfoto Immm to growth ts wantod» the *KlMi» is too mm 


application to the root crop fallow, especially during Wto stoWne* 
During a dry season nitrate of Soda is a most efficacious tbattUfe, 
and when applied along with the seed of the .tufalp tobp may 
have the effect of saving the crop by accelerating th* growth W4 
carrying it beyond the moh of the turnip fly, and lu such toktou* 
It* use l» to be recommended for such a purpose; but unless tome 
ether more slowly-acting kind of nitrogenous manure is applied 
along with It, there will be a deficiency of growth during the latter 
part of the season, For tbs benefit of the crop, as the. Season 
advances, sulphate of ammonia fs the preferable form of manure, 
and It Is to be pteferrod ou other grounds as a component of a 
tumlp manure. Where dissolved phosphates—and especially 
superphosphates—are used as the basis of a manure fora root 
oror, sulphate of ammonia may be mixed with it, but ubt nitrate 
of soda, for It U decomposed by the add present in the mixture, 
and the products formed may be productive of Injury instead of 
benefit to the crop. # 

Generally speaking, the relative utility of these two powerful 
nitrogenous manures may be described thus—sulphate of ammonia 
may form a most effective part of a mixture which is applied with 
tho ftoed, while nitrate of soda is most efficaciously and economi¬ 
cally applied as a top dressing, Sulphate of amraonlA may also be 
applied with good effect as a top dressing to root crops, but when 
so applied to cereals It has the effect oi prolonging the growth 
during tho latter part of the season, and thus retarding the. time Of 
ripening, Both have a very marked effect on the growth to cereal*, 
but they tend to Increase the straw more than the grain, Applied 
to grass or pasture, they greatly Increase the leaf, and encourage 
tho growth of true grasses, but diminish the amount of clover. 
Ammonia suits, especially when applied to meadow In large 
quantity, as shown by the Rothamsted experiments, extirpate 
clover and leguminous plants. Nitrate of soda doe* fto to a lew. 
extant, and upon the whole It has a mote beneficial action as a 
manure than sulphate of ammonia, not only on the crop, but also 
on the texture of the soil, and especially of the sub-soil, 

These manures are sometimes called Himulant8 t but that Is hot 
a correct name to apply to them, The word stimulant is properly 
used to describe a substance which produces a growth to which It 
does not substantially contribute, but that cannot be told to 
nltrste of soda and sulphate of ammonia, both of which ooutaln to 
essential element of plant food, When used alone they exhaust 
the land more rapidly than when no manure is applied, for Sltosj|i® 
is the manorial substance which Is usually most needed in stole* 
and, by applying it, the spit U caused to yield up Its tointohi 
constituents more rapidly, When their inordinate use 1* persevered 
in, the crop rapidly diminishes to an unprofitable limit, In votfiug 
a double mischief—the impoverishment Of the tenant, and alsd Of 
the lend. Ou that account these substances should either fe« end 
ou land in good condition, or an adequate amount of phosphatlo 
and potasslc mattum<should be applied along with them.—Jfiarfk 
British AgriouUuritU ‘‘ . i ^ 

NOTES ON ECONOMIC PLANTS, 

l Report on th*'Roytti Bfilctnio Watdeno, (feyfobi l&$&] : 

Ciwtona.—The yaar has been characterized espsolally J|y ah 
Immense export of hark—more than ten million 
This, which Is considerably mtoe than three mttUous ivev tokt' 
oi the previous year, Is fa excess to all *ntioipatlou«< ’ 
the prte* of Quinta* has couMhuously fallen to its pitoM 
4 1 * to 4a. M. per ox., and. of bark to or 54, pet unit At 
Quinine, Yet the value to the bark exported In the fOUtr IfiS&flf 
tsestlmatod ht bvsr At million rupee*—mor# than Ibtot totoss 
that to to# tto ekpemd to toe aatoe period, and toe sailtffMto 
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*» OeyWa ** mf re<nu*r*fct vo td the grower# pf good barfed 

Tbo fait la value hoe t on the other hand' been dtiaitchut to the 
Booth Amerioaa bark trade, and the axp^t froiii that part of the 
world hat been greatly reduced, the lowering of the price of 
fthh* bo. regarded as a great benefit to humanity, and is 
, todead the eery objvrit which the originators of citt-ebona oul fei ,va 
lion ift the East set before themselves. 

A Httlo more seed of “ Cqprea B«k*’ ( lienvjM, sp,) eras received 
ftfWSj; Kafr in JfuJy, M>,* Npok reports that all failed to germ I nate 
eqi^eptaboui 200, which were sown in a pan placed In rather 
oiW5»g bottom heat. Of these, unfortunately nearly &U were 
aa^^off in sae night, and at the close of the year only two or 
three tiny unhealthy plants reuuiue d, 

. A go&deertae of cinchona barks was exhibited by the Plan tens 1 
AgaonUtiou a t the Calcutta Exhibition. At the request of Mr. 
Copper, the Commissioner, I drew up for his “ Handbook to the 
OaylOti Court” a succinct account of the history and position of 
•faiehotta cultivation in Ceylon. 

By the courtesy of Mr- J. V, II. Owau,thove had the oppor- 
tnnlty pf examining his plantation o! “ Verde” and * f Morada" 
cinchonas in new Maturate. The oldest of these trees are now 
$J years, and commencing to flower. They present aoonslde rabie 
***^ of variety* though less thou when seedlings, and generally 
maintain thelrwrobust character. The large proportion belong to 
a type which is distinct from any I have seen hero hitherto. It is, 
however, I consider, a variety of 0, Outlay i and not of 0. 
Ledgefvindt and is best characterized by the foliage. Ttu« # re¬ 
markably Intense coppery or vtuom colouring of the under-surface 
Of the leaves* so striking in the young plants, usually disappears 
gradually in the older ones, but it as conspicuous as over in young 
•hoots sent up from their base. The leaves of the flowering trees 
ar« remarkably broad for CalUaya t rather obtusely pointed, quite 
smooth* firm, and with very larg* serobioula^. The floors vary 
greatly In size and colour as in other CtHmya forms. No 
analysis of the bark has as yet boou unde ; the varieties of <7, 
GalUaya hitherto grown in Southern India and Ceylon have not 
proved satisfactory as Quinine bearers, it remains to b a see a if 
this will beau exception.—|>Vofrf ^dd,:d, March, 1835 .) 

Carnot The growing Importance »f this cultivation to the 
colony Is seen by the large increase in Its export, 9,863 owt, in 
183JM against 3,538 cwt, the year before. The position Is very 
eneoaragiug on the whole, 

The varieties received in 1881 from Trinidad having now for the 
most part fruited, I have been able to look into the characters 
and differences they present. The whole of them produce seeds 
which arc more or less dark violet-coloured on Section when fully 
ripe* and thus differ completely from the variety in general cul¬ 
tivation here, which has the seeds pale yellow within. As regards 
the names under which they wore received, and which have been 
very carefully kept attached to the plants from the beginning, 
they dp not appear to connote any very constant or distinct charac¬ 
teristics o* difference*, so far as those examples allow me to judge. 

Tbs names Of the strains, as sent by Mr. Prestoe with the 
plants, were os follows 

Mirniltro {numbered 8 ft 13), Ferdiftflo {numbered 12), 

GutufiWmr {numbered 10, 11, if any re Toro (numbered 5), 

16), CMofh? or Ovhro (numbered 

Osyetine (numbered 15 ft 18), 0 <£• 17), 

and. In addition, a number labelled "Ferastero, several best select¬ 
ed varieties mixed.” Most of these might apparently come under 
pome Of the other names, and indicate that the name 14 Far aster c w 
ia Oaed also In an extended sense to include them, 

The variety in ehape, also, and colour of pod, and number, 
weight, wad form of seed is remarkable j and »i 1 have had careful 
eoloured dfaWiage made of each sort as they ripened, they can be 
readily compared with one another and with descriptions. 
Among them are some undoubtedly very fine sorts t and some 
Others as eharaeteristioally bad, with small round pods, with 
very think watts and few seeds. The worst l shall destroy, test 
they should Injuriously affect the others by cross-fertilization. 

Vdr&sterb' (No* 8), Saogre Toro (No. 5), and Crloilo (No. 9). 
have net yet prodnoed ripe pods, but of the remainder the most 
dwdri^th top* us judged of by number, weight, and character of 
seeds appear* be the Cutideamar (No. 10). The pods of this variety, 
of Which #0 haye six trees, have all been deep-red, usually some¬ 
what pointed, with the 10 grooves rather deeply marked, and, as 
the aamelndteatae, the rind some what nodular or worted j the 
seeds at® long and almond-like and show «n section « broiuToval, 
that is, they are but slightly compressed. Among the other Oatt* 
deamars (Nos., U and 1% is a considerable range of variety* s«mO 
are yellow-poddad, and of these one tree of No. 16 appears to he 
a speoially fine sort. 


1 had looked forward to the fruiting of the CrioUa variety, ex¬ 
pecting it to exhibit, characteristic differ enewa from all the other . 
kinds. The two trees of No, 17 have, however, produced pods and 
seed which it would not be possible to distinguish from soma of tha 
Cundcamara, The Cacao properly called Criolio (or Creole) Is said 
to be distinguishable by Its smaller pods (which are red)* and 
especially by its almost globular seeds, the interior of Which I* a 
41 pale crimson ” aud which have a particularly floe flavour. Tho 
plants sent hero under the name do not exhibit these peculiarities. 
This was formerly the only kind grown In Trinidad (hB|ps 
Criolio^—native), but was destroyed there; and Is now priuefl- 
pally cultivated lu Venezuela, where it affords the well-known 
Caracas Cacao of commerce, In Trinidad it# place has been taken 
by the Foraatero ( = Foreign) varieties. As to which of these two 
f'las&ea the old M Ceylon” Cacao is to b® referred ; if to either of 
them, I atn unable to soy. It is believed to have bean received 
about 50 years ago from Trinidad, # and may have bOcotUe some¬ 
what modified since ib introduction, 

1 have made a small distribution of the poets and young plants 
of the varieties of these Trinidad Cacao# to such planter® as 
were desdrioua of trying them, about 30 in number. The small 
number ot the trees of course rendered anything more extensive 
impossible at present, 

The endeavour to spread Cacao cultivation among tfiS • villag¬ 
ers in suitable districts has been carried on, and during the 
year, 3,500 pods (about 10,500 seeds) and I.riOO young plants 
have been sent out from Honeratgoda for distribution by the 
Government Agents through the headmen, I drew up in May 
some simple Instructions for cultivation, which were printed 
In the vernacular as well as In English, and given out with 
the plants and seeds. 

In my last Report, I called attention to tit® damage d >ne 
on a few estates to the young shoots of Cacao by the punctures 
of a sucking bug, Hrhtpettw AtUomi t and expressed the hopo 
that It would not spread widely, At the time I was uotf aware that 
this insect was a native of the island as seems to be the cass*f 
but I am gUd to be able to report that it does not appear to be 
generally distributed here, and shows a tendency to restrict 
iteidl to particular localities. In a few neighbouring places 
towards the end of dune (after a long drought), the condition 
of the Caouo was so serious that I w*a requested to, visit and report 
officially on the cause. This f did and satisfied myself that, bh 
had been suepoofced by me, this insect was the principal scare® 
of the injury. In a report submitted in S@pleather,± t was 
able to some extent to trace oat the life-history Of Ifdop&Ui*, 
and the nature of the damage done both to the shoots and thu 
young pods. The eggs are, without doubt* laid In the young 
succulent shoots ; whether also in the young pods fa certainly 
determined ; in all stages the iuseofc is active, and lives by suck¬ 
ing the tender young tissues of the plant. I J^pommended aya* 
tern&tic catching and destruction of the Wrv© and 'petfood 
Inscota as the best method of doalftg with the peb, and 
where this was thoroughly carried out the good effects were quite 
evident, The insect is not* as compared with some pests, very 
abundant, but over 2.000 a day were being caught on one estate 
during the wet weather of October, when the Cacao was shooting 
up vigorously and a single bug commits much damage. The effect# 
of the drain on the fluids of the trees are much mm, *eri )m whore 
Caoao Is also exposed to the drying effects of sun and Wind, 

India-Rubber Ceara.-~ I have nothing further of a practical 
nature to report as to any method of collecting tbs Ceara-rnbbar at 
a cost sufficiently low to make it profitably to the European 
planter, It la, however, clear, that os the tree# attain a larger 
size and greater age, there is a more copious mw of itillk, and that 
tears of rubber obtained by leaving it to dry on the trow 
larger and more solid. One of the original trees In Porn ietuya, 
nearly 8 years old and about 14 tachee iu diameter has lately been 
nut down iu making a new path ; this tree had been thoroughly 
drained of mUk in 1882, but on now repeating the aperation c 
nearly l&lb. Of dry rubber was obtained. 

A considerable distribution of seed (iO,30fl) has been made $0 
the Government Agents for experimental native cultivation Tha 
tree will bear a dry climate and does Well at Auuradhapoora. 

* * Cacao was grown in the Botanic Garden (then at iilut raj (at 
1819* and may have been introduced by Moon, the SityerintondoaL 
But the origin of most of the pwwent cultivated ©ftcao mam to hava 
Been a eomuinmont frpui Trimdad obtained by Sit R, Homo lu 1831*5, 

/ f lu the ^Mi^MmeriptEon of the insset by Dr, Sflgnoret publiriied 
at,the' end'll il' ^ locality given is umply « Ceylon.” T\i-> author 

■^ ga dvsd theapooimeng from Dr. Anton Dohrn to whom hv ijJloated 

Printed kt the Xripfari AmmttorUt tot October, 1834, Vol, 17* 
pp. 327-4^9. 
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Oattilha RaUtor.—Qii application from the Superintendent of 
too Mode} farm at Kalutara I supplied 300 largo seedling plants io 
that institution# and l am glad to loom that they are growing 
well, ami have proved vigorous young plants. 

The Government of Madras Being desirous of continuing the 
experimental culture of this at NUambuf, a further consignment 
of $ Ward casta coo tafaihal DO you >»g plants was sent to Messrs, 
Binds & 0o. in March hod July, 

The measurement of the largest tree# 48 feet high, of the specie* 
at Heneratgoda is 32$ inches In circa inference at a yard from the 
ground, 

*{* ar ‘ a Mtor.'—A, gopd <Mtop of seeds was produced at Henerat- 
Mia, and over 1.000 seedlings were raised ; moat of these were 
distributed to ofltoHlsto Suitable parts of the colony, A few 
seeds were Also ptodtiM fbr the drat ttmoat Peradeniyafn August. 

la March, a case of SO plants was sent to Calicut for the Madras 
Government!,: A ho* of seeds sent in July appears to have not 
reached its destination* 

Our largest tree of//m» is now 63 feet high and 36 

inches in nihmmffcmiAfl at'a yard from the ground. 

Ifevan Spmcmna baa »ot succeeded so well as H« more import¬ 
ant congener. The only two plants remaining at Heoeratgod* are 
not in good health. 

OtAcr tfitbhertyWdint} Specks — Tctfart* khiohI tna eras** has grown 
up to 8^ feet high with very handsome leaves 15 by Inches ; a 
Striking plant of LatuWpMa Kirlii Is in flower all through the 
rear, but hat piodtauwd no fruit; its main atom is nearly G inches 
j> ptrcdtuferenqifc C Trccota emiknta from Butmah (see Report for 
1882, f), IS)mw become an unmanageable climber of large size, 
growing rapidly and spreading widely. The leaves on the older 
Eranchas »y,a poitr qaito smooth ; it flowers very freely, ami has 
formed abundance of ripe fruit. It is difficult to understand how 
these can bn edible as is said to bo the oaso. 

Nine plants of the 44 Taking Milk Creeper,” of Burmab* have 
been received from Col Statou, of the Indian Forest Department, 
and a few mots from the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, This is 
Panmerkt gUMitfiffra, Another apocynaaou# rubber yicldiug 
vine Attention was first called to ft by Dr. Pierre, late 
Dh color of thO, Bargon Botanic? Garden. He introduced it 
from the forest Into that garden in 1874, but it grows 
throughout the- Malay Peninsula.* The rubber which is said 
to be of verysuperior quality is prepared by heating with 
WBier, ThA piaut is found from sea-level up to 3,600 feet j like 
Other fUbNr-yteldmg climbers of this family, large forest trees are 
tsuemarytoaftbrdDa proper opportunity for growth, and thus 
they are ftU untamable for ordinary estate cultivation, hut would 
be valuable as forest products. 

Gotta Psnhav—The young tree# of CtafcfcaTaban Putih continue 
their natural stow growth, the largest tuvVer&deaty*) is now % ,f $*t 
1,0 inches Wgto From the dtlei specimens seat by Mr. Wray ft-ota 
p m ak, I Was wot able to determine this spe dcs of Dithcpm ; bat 
Jtfr. TkitaltOn Dyor now informs mo that it «, he believes, 
identical with Paln^aium [ ^Dkhapfds pnstulatum), Pierre, The 
determination* of the other Forak species of *‘GuUa” given 
In my Report fOr lost y< ar <p. 14) are further corroborated by Mr. 
Dyer, who has been carefully examining tbe series of Mr, Wray's 
plants sent to Kew, ^ B 

GattaSandek {Pttyma Af«rii)ha* made good growth this year, 
some of the young t™*# being now 12 feet high. 

I am Indebted to Kew for plants of the tree affording the pecu 
liar taHety of Gutta Fsroha known aa Gum Palate, This is Mimu» 
sofjif globoea, end a native of Guiana, Trinidad, and some of toe 
West Indian isiftnto. It l# ft large tree occurring under two forms 
{species), and Us product appears likely to become of incmaiug 
use in various wajs. ^ 

Fryt-hrozglon At the close of the year, a renewal 

Of interest to “ Gcea,” the well-known masticatory of 
Pom and Bolivia, has been canoed by the discovery 
of a valuable property in the alkaloid contained in tin* 
leaves, Cocatoe to now found to be a very effective and 
nasMeabfebcal@«f8itoetio, and thus of great use in operation# 
On toe eye, throat, &c. Hence has sprung up a considerable do- 
znand for it in Europe and enquiries a# to the plant and its suit- 
Ability for culture to Ceylon. Iff* flw« has been grown in the 
Gardens for several years having been introduced through Kaw 
In 1870. Growing ft# it does here in a hot climate and mostly 
in shade, It. form# struggling bushes reaching 12 feet or 
more in height with long weak branches. Cultivated in 
the omul ana mtojected to periodical plucking of its leaves, It 
would dOUhttoes sodK? put on a much more compact habit, It 
blossom# profusely several times a year, the multitudes of email 
fellow totally soontad flowers completely covering the long brauoh- 
ea i but not touch toed is produced, most of the flowers falling 
to set. Tbs fruit i« scarlet, email, and one seeded ; the plaut can 
bo also readily grow** from cuttings. The Coca grows well at 
BMsk nut at Hakgala an attempt made two years ago did 
not prove successful \ a new trial la being made there ; as the 
plant is to South America cultivated up to 5,000 feet or higher, it 
Jouy be Expected to grow well to our hill districts up to at least 
ghufi elevation* 

In the preparation of the leaf all that Is needed is gradual but 
thorough drying, and the ooreful avoidance of any daronnes# or 
Incipient fermentation. When finished, toe leave* toould be flat, 
thin, and brittle, and of an uniform pale yellowish-green, * 

I may add that** have to Qeyton a dotofy allied species, M 
nwnmmum, jvldob is common in toe hot dry districts, and 
oaNid'fn Tamil " Tevadaram.” The wood Is slightly fragrant, 
a»d t>‘ - OndAutJto has recorded ton preparation from tout Putta 
lam of a creoaoRo oil. The leaves are ftrlkfmtly like those of & 
Cecil, end it is Interesting to note that in South India, they were 

* It has not been found In the Indian Peninsula or in Ceylon, 



©specially from Madras, has long haem ah intftatata m 

am not awar e that any are sent from Ceylon. Y«lr,.ftf___ 

Vomica^ the 44 Goda.ksduru” of the StohaUea, it 
little tree in the drier parts of the Island. The ifm.'iuw nia 
principal source of the very poisonous but valuable W«WliSi| 
strychnine and bruotoe. The publication of an tat«mtfagf4#w 
by Messrs. Dunatan and Short to %e Pharmacenikml 
(reprinted to iVopical Agriculturist, Hovember t ewto- 

attention to this as a Ceylon product, being based 00j 
of specimens sent from Hambantota by Dr. Ondaatjle,' 

Medical Officer of Gall#. The resesrohes of these oheffili_ . 

that the Ceylon seeds are remarkable for their very high fWM# 
age of alkaloids, evsry npocimen examtoed contalcing a ittWh 
“creator proportion than the richest known Indian «xam$&Mw 
Tho bright orange fruit contains usually from two to four seeds, 
(but may have as many as nine), which are of different iton 
in the same fruit ; these investigations show that the toqgfcv 
the seeds, the greater the percentage of total alkalOida. ** 

Vegetables from Jamaica — dirawchtt .—This u 
plant, Arracla emilmlu, a native probably of the An 
America, where It Is cultivated up to 8,000 feet, wks i 
Into Jamaica in 1822, and produce# Urge edible fltaTchf ttwte 
with the flavour somewhat of parsnip. Two or three ftttomphi’li\ 
import the roots in a living state have proved completely unsnocea- 
tol, but Mr. Nock has now succeeded in raising aoine yhaag- 
plants from seed# sent from Jamaica, which it istoopad will to 
time develope the edible portion. . 

OAo-oto. edule),—This is an excellent ve %T ._ 

much in favour to Troptoal America and the West ludlea, t_ 
also grown in the Mediterranean region under the name hf. Oa^dftu 
or cnayote The firm, fleshy, irregular fruit contain^' only * 
single large seed, and Is thus very unlike other gourds*, d oaee ; 
of plants of this, received from Kew in October, wore 
arrival, but 1 have applied to Jamaica direct for Seed, f '■ 

7Yec, Tomato {Oyphomandra betacea.)—* This fa a dote 4% 
of the ordinary tomato* and a native of Peru and neighhourtog 
countries, but cultivated to the bills to many part# of SfcalS 
America and the West todies* It# fruit which foredat»4t]to* 
size of a pigeon’s egg may be employed in all nays like the totokto 
and resembles it in flavour. Seeds have been reoeivAd,from 
Jamaica, and there are now many young plants at Hakgalg. 

Socvtra Dragon's blood. —The source of this ancient drug and 
pigment was not known with certainty until Dr, BayleyBaltourVt 
exploration of the Island of Socotra to 1880* He named tlm 
species of Draec&w which yields it, 2>. Oinnabari, Balf,f, A box hf , 
young plants <4 this totoresttog plant was sent to toe from Star 
in June. As the wot climate of this part of CeyloA. WtatM 
quickly prove fatal to them, they weie sent to AnuradhApu«to 
where they will stand a bettor chance. But little of ihlS andent 
Cinnabar or Dragon’s-blood at present comes into trade (tbrongk 
Bombay), most of the subatauoe now so called being the produe# 
of a rattan of the Malay region fC’akmv# Draco), and shipped from 
Singapore. 

Tropical Fruit-tree*,—l% is worth mention, a# a somewhat) 
unusual event, that one of the Durian trees at Feradeniyg gave* 
heavy crop of fruit last August* The tree is a.young one* about 
IS years old, and had not flowered before. The yery largookt 
tree which flowers so profusely every year also produced a few 
ripe fruit this year. Several other Malayan fruit trees also beta 
well, as the MangosUen, Sautol, &o* The ** Chinese Qelneg,* 
lhoepyiv* thmaster, of the Fhilipptnes, also produced ahundoueu 
of its handsome and sweet scented golden fruit which art h^wavta 
very poor in flavour. 1 

Fifteen grafted mango® of approved varieties Wtap tototoMT 


_jtoh* , 

. fNconsidtamd 

to bo far superior to the other speeirs of the genua Anonp (Up 
custard apple, sweet sop*, Ac.,) but the tree b adapted only to tlto 
hill climate of Ceylon. 

Dacalyptw Plantation .—The trees are now nearly years w ■ 
and grow well and rapidly. Of the lb kinds !?cv?4 icje' 
meet last year, IB. Gfnnnn is now the highest; 26 feet With- & \ 
of 10 inches; IB. eohurta is 24 feet and 15 inches to M ' 
margin ala 25 feet snd 13 Inches in gitth, Jj£. longifotto 241 
H Inches to girth; these are the quickest in growth* At thsto 
present early stage, of the species wo have. 

Ca^O'd earner .—In responso loan application made to 1862,1 taMto 
received Irotn the Chief Civil Commissioner of the 8#yoh$ib% 
through his Excellency the Governor of Mauritius, 10 MUd*w 
this rare and magnificent palm,' They arrived to April and wgv» 
at once planted—7 at Henaratgod* and 3 at Fsrademya, As fit 
tiiere are no signs of germination, but the usual period ooeugM 
in t his process Is from 18 to 3D months, so that this hr not to Ip 
expected, Peradcniya already possesses two bSauUftfl fidwi 
of this unique Palm, about 80 years old, bat in,tha.: <: toia-h8- : . 
so extremely local a plant as thi«,aud one of such peouUas MmiV 
to nat uraltots, it Is much to he desired that a tag* 4hm<dtae||i^ 1 
to existence, so that to time it may he possible topronagatohy 
seed from another centre. TbtoTpalm, being, like UtoPalmyf% 
dirjpcious, it is necessary to have sufficient plants to Jto-. 

bahie that both sexes will lie represent ed among them, 

* The pulp to whisk the setos ere immenod cantata * ta*B 4Wttta*< * ■ 
tion of Btrychuta so small that it is said that thk j«|to U totoStflr 
birds. Dr. Onda&tna hss. however, settled by etparimfebw ~M 
cats, and pigeons ihgt ft is fatally petamoiuin sixffiutstaqtom^ 1 

f A box of genatatuiff mods srrived to January wfy andetoa 
(hern has survived. From this there afe now three rooted at 

Hujtg ahu 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report. 


[To& thb Wienie ending AuurwTfl, 1885,] 

&mwU o the Madras Potency all districts report rain, 

1 bat mar© *aln in wanted in Bellary, Gao jam, Coimbatore, and Tanjoro. 
Proeporia have Improved in Bellary and Amuifcaporo, and are gone rally 
lair, except in Madeira, where they arc unsatisfactory. In My so re the 
trio&tt was alight and insufficient for the yoaog crops. Fodd or is to- 
ported to be becoming searce, and ploughing and sowing operatic ns arc 
retarded fa pinooi* In TumkiMwind Kolar, prospects are uncertain ; and 
thcHTgA they are moderately fair elsewhere, the harvest will depend on 
th© fntuiro rsrinfalh fa Georg the boahou continues favourable. 

General rain is reported from the Bombay IVowiclortey, but nwt iii 
wanted , in part* of Kurwar, Ahmednuggor, Bijaporo, Peon a, and -ape* 
Molly in Shot&poro, Khandesh, and Nasik. The condition of the young 
esTOps Is generally good, though in plscoa thoy are reported to bo slightly 
injured by blight and insects Fodder is scarce in some districts. Tn 
the B 0mm, Hyderabad, the Central India and ftajp octane States rain 
baa'been general, and the crops ptmutao well. 

££ttk p|r no raio fell in the Punjab duriugtho week uu<lyr report. Thb 
Sharif so wings havo been nearly completed, and prospects are, on the 
Whole* good ; bat more rain is wanted. In the North-Wastern Provinces 
find Oudli good rain oontfuuosi to fall, but a break would now bo bano- 
ISmal. Prospects are everywhere good. Wot weather continues in tUo 
Central Frcviuoas, where a break w now wanted in some districts* Hah i 
sowings baw cornmouood, and weadiug and transplanting continue. 

Baht has fallen Sttmugbont Bengal, and prospect* are fav Durable every* 
whore, transplanting is progressing favourably, bat soro rain would 
be b^ofirial.irt some parts. In Central and jSantsra Benga 1 the hhadoi 
bsrpost & in progress, with prospects of a good average yield of early 
vice. Reasonable weather prevails in Assam , ana agricultural prospects 
•e&tinUe good, 

" 4a British Burmah ploughing, sowing, and transplanting continue, 

#ho public health is generally fair in most provinces. 

Frioee ore generally stationary, except in tha Pun jab, where they 
Ruetuatp with a tendency to rise. In Bengal the price of rico is still 
high. 

Afodrcw.—Gerusral prospects fair, improved in Bellary and Anun ta¬ 
per© ; in Madura reported to be discouraging , 

u throughout the presidency; more wanted io parts of 
.fturwar, Ahmedxtuggor, Bijaporo, Poona, and ©specially In Sholaporo, 
Kbsftdcah and Nosik. Young crops generally good, but slightly injured 
by blight And insects in parts of Bljnpore, by insects in part of Upper 
fifed Frontier, ami by floods tn part* of fvurrachi ; fodder scare© in parts 
o$ Nosik, Ahmednnggor, Sholaporo, and Bijapo re, Cholera in parts of 
aixfaon, fever and oattlo-dlsoaso in parts of seven, and small-pox in 
parts of four districts, 

Brie^i^Gonarri rain In all districts* and agricultural pro$poet« 
favourable; transplanting h generally well forward, bat In come parts 
more rain fe wanted; bhadoi harvest progresses in Central and Eastern i 
irith prtwpriit of a good average yield of early rice. Price of 
ritojfet still 'high," General health continues fair, 

, 1 ■jfcv.'bS OadA—fell generally throughout the pro¬ 

vince© ; ehriMkk would be beneficial. Prospects every whore good, Prices 
fftrifo m Mm whole, Public health good; cate s of oboler a reported 
from Gorockpore, Allahabad, Batlio, and Agra. 

'in the Delhi* Simla, and Skahporo district'*. SUgh, 
cholera in Mxe Lahore nod KawelPmdee districts; elsewhere health is 
gfi^ewfly good. JMrif flowings nearly completed ; prospects ontbe 
bm'mm rafnia needed. Frioes of food -grains fluctuating, 
wife &e. 

4mtm$ J>w^ta»«---*Weather cloudy and rainy: break wanted in some 
dMrict*. Weeding and traosplanting continue { r&bi sowings commen- 
ring- Gholfltfl ooatimuw lk Kolpore and Jubbulpo ro. Prices steady. 

JNtri AarwoA.*—Cholerasevere in one district, slight in five districts; 
SMflkU-pOJi plight la one dhdri^ alscwbere public health, good ; cattle- 
Anrii MriWW b two and Might lu three iistr lots* elsewhere health 
aattle good. FhiflfcMng, Matif9>huiting, and sowing progressing. Bains 
MtfaMMl n& heavyduring thamoath of Jitfy. 


Am»h"~ Weather hot : more rain blurted, Ibtblic hoaHh fair, thengh 
fovor prevails in parts ; prospect* of »U erupt* good. 

Mysore atul Coory.—Bain insuffleieat fer thoyoungcropfs/whiob aro 
suftoring in consoquonco ; fodder getting «oam) j'fdoaghjta# and sowing 
operations retarded in parts ; prospect,** njudoratoly f#ijv ,bui dependont 
on future raiafuli. Cholera prevalent in parts of Ban^alorc and Myoore 
diiitrict ; sroall-pox in Tumkur and cattW-diseA4^ jhx td of } 

public health otliorwlso* fair. Frioes show slight upward tendency. 

Bfrai* (tnd 1 lifidtrah.vl.—Habi rowings oontinuo ; &h$Tif prosp^r- 
Sng, Cholera prevails In the city and suburbs ; general health in talukAW 
fair. 

CtMrtii Lidia »SMe.4,--ITeallh atul proapetrts good. Pr^cg steady. 
fb/jfpQoteaw.— -Tanks and woU» full. Crop pV' spools exoolloiit. Health 
good. Fricos falling. 

Jfr.paL —Weather Koasonablo, Cholera d©croaking in Khatmn&du, 
worse in other peaces. Prospects fc*Ir. 

g . r , , . ip . lw . ^ ,i.i. , l ,i l P I. ■!■■■■■■—..■■!■ , |, „M L , , I . ■ ■ ■ 1 1 1 r 11J I ^ v e feagtfggJi W^ T ^ i JAiflMBJWg 

Letters to the Editor. 


ENGLISH PLOUGHING vs. BEEP HONING. 


TO Tins KM/ITOK. 

Sir,—I have found persons, not sutlkdeufrly with 

Indian agriculture* advocating dnnp ploughing hud the osb ol 
KngHah ploughs. They seem not to know thkt is anoh ao 
Instrument as the lodai* t which, when properly haodkid, stirs tha 
soil deeper than the Martinis of TweodaleV subeoU ploughs. And 
so long as the holdings are small, there is not the slightest ch&aoe 
of the English plough displacing the antiquated native Witl/. la 
some places this UsoitaU may nor. he so used j and the English 
plough may come Into vogue there. As to the tanf<il x which* 
may be translated into English as a single^ynedgmhber* it 
will always hold its superiority for light ploughing. In Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, paddy cultivation is -the most itflportant of 
all cultivations ; he must be a bold mctu to assert that It WUI bo 
eoonomloal for English ploughs to dUpUce th4 nhrive farads top 
paddy cultivation. A light grubi^r, soinothing like Howardlfl 
threo-tyned Mian cultivator, ban a greater 1 btuUMW of aueofliMb 
But It is far too costly. A tmgnl cost.* about 12 afhas, and a three, 
tyned cultivator shonld not oo«t more thdfc two rupees* In agri¬ 
culture, as in any other business, tom© nnooosd widle others fall, 
They use the same tanyal, bindto^ Ac. The e*pla»?itlon Is to bo 
sought* not In the Imperfection of the cultivating implements, but 
somewhere else. Should gentlemen with capital over engage lu agri¬ 
culture, the agricultural condition must bo changed. To A ryot it 
does wot matter whether it takes him two days instead Of (me to 
plough a certain field. But to a person mp’oyiwg Uwld labour, it 
makes a serions dilTotcnce. B'or a field of half au acre of sugar-caflty 
fiqn an English plough beat a kodali ? But if the field be 10 acres, it 
will be a saving of labour to use the imporUdgptiiole* But I have 
not seep the Bengali ryot or ryots who own a single field of 10 
euros. If yon have large fields and hired iaboH^ycu nmy Use Imple¬ 
ments which arc suited to such a condition. But tha' idea of using, its 
smalt faming, implements which are suitable.far, large farming, Is 

simply absurd* _ 

S, DATTA, 

SottkmOBt Officer, Mohurbfaunj# 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOLARS. 


TO 3ta® KPitOB.* 

Sir,—I beg to suggest that the period of edfloktiOR Af the Agrl* 
flttltftfM sohoMrs should be ©xtended to 'yerirs* and this 
additional year should be spent in Italy* Germany* of the United 
Ifeiss, to stndy smicuHare* the manafaatare |»f tobaooo and 
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sugar, or the cultivation of cotton. Wheat, Parley and ©ata^ihe 
cultivation of which i* to be wn So England, are toot mu eh known 
in Bengal, Potato cultivation, a* carried on by the <le*pl*«d rpote 
in the nelghhonrjiood of Calcutta and on the K basis and QaJrrow 
bills, cannot bo improved upon. There la nothing of paddy cultiva¬ 
tion to be learnt in Buglami So far at cultivation Of crop* 
goes* the education ot agricultural scholars is more or leas 
theoretical If ©student were to learn the manufacture of tobacco 
Or sugar, a* carried on th the Staten or Jamaica, or sericulture as 
carried on in Italy, or cotton cultivation In the Southern States, 
ha would bring back to India information which would be really 
Useful to hint In guiding others. Ho amount of education in the 
Agricultural College can dispense with the acquirement of the 
elementary Intone'in the manufacture of tea, tobacco, sugar, 
and silk. Host to paddy and cotton, these products hold the fore¬ 
most place jUi India,, It is, I think, a mistake to exclude 4 course 
of teaching Ip the ^manufacture of the articles just named, on the 
technical ground that manufacture is not agriculture. Just imagine 
the position of the manager of a tea garden who knew nothing about 
-the manufacture of teal Yet this is the position of our agri¬ 
cultural instructors. They attempt to teach u« how to manufacture 
tea, tobab^o and sugar, although they know very little about the 
matter practically 

, .8, PATTA, 

Mohurbhunj. 

Editorial Notes. 


Tuts returns for tfiWie show a couai.ferable falling off in the 
opium revtattc.' The total actual revenue, however, up to the 
end of June, w'm Be. 2,03,46,500, or It*. 6,900 bolter than the 
estimate. This is including the Bengal returns, which are np- 
warfe'&f, thr«e lakhs short of the estimate. 

V 

the "latest Mauritius papers we learn that not only 
will the eugitr crop this season prove a short one, but that the 
outturn will tW inferior to that of the hist crop. This is said to 
be partly due to the long drought Which was experienced a Mho 
■beginning of tbeyoar, and now the cool season 1ms cowmifaAd, 
and has checked the growth of the canes. 

V 

Wb learn that a telegram has been received from Captain 
Plummer, Manager of the Mysore Gold Mining Company, 
giving the roturna of the production of gold for the month of 
Jap*, aa. follows, 79 tons of rich quartz from the bottom of 
the mine produced 305 ounces of gold ; 3 tons of quart/, from 
the lftMieet level, 6 ounces ; and 37 tons of blanket sands from 
previous atamp^jgs, 12 ounces : total, U0 tons yielded 313 
ounces of gold. 1 ’ ^ 

♦ 

txitAlow’# gives the following figures of the trade of Italy :— 
The trade of Italy has amounted m follows, during the first 
four months* of 1885, in franco Value of goods imported, 
506,732,100 (compared with 1881, au increase, 53,320,770) ; 
value of goods exported, 330,788,800 (—57,057,100) ; gold 
exports 7fi?7lB,ftOO (4-73,250,200); gold import*, 2,554*400 
(—3,005,G00)q silver, exports, 30,338,400 { \ 20,513,800) ; silver, 
imports, 17,525,300 (8* 11,627,800). 

* # * 

Wx arc infome# that a Conservator of Forests in the Western 
IbrovihoBs cohaiderfi it desirable to introduce the three varieties 
of the American tree, known botauie&lly as Prosopis pubewens, 
cftj&fyand 0 lm 4 v>fom more extensively into the fuel plantations 
in the d*y districts. We can state from experience that these 
trees grow best ou dry, arid soil. They yield a hard, valuable 
timber.. The trees are valuable iu other respects as well ; they 
bear abundantly a kind of sweet, succulent pod, which is 
largely used for cattle feeding. It ia also ground into meal, 
which is sometimes resorted b Os a substitute for flour by the 
faminestricken in times of scarcity. 

Wfe ate informed that, at the suggestion of Mr. 1). B. Allen, 
of the ,Benga(, Agricultural Department, the Maharaja of 
Doomraon has consented to grant an area of ten. acres of good 
medium land for the purposes of opening a small farimfor 


instruction The area will be divided into duplicate plots, one 
of which will be cultivated in the ordinary native way. A 
quali fted xuan from the Cawnpote Farm Ju t* In charge 

who will cultivate the lands under inetrttfitibmi frmx Mr, fft* 
The Maimiaja has further agreed to 'BttjAtpvIfee neceamiy 
labour and cattle, and to pay the Buperinwfid^tasafely el 
Ks. 00 per mensem, as well as the other Memary'dfeeigto 


T 11 ^Government of India iu th© Revenue and 
Department have notified that information hwltiett .reesWljil 
from her Majeeiy’e Secretary of State, to Urn ©fleet that the 
Lords of the Treasury have assented to the proposal of Ifa 
Government of India that the building in which the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition of 1886 iu to be held* shall bb M 

a b ouded warehouse. This concession baa been madewi «ond£* 
lion that all packaged ceming from forrign countries, in which 
t © iiu India is apparently included, shall bear special labels 
specimen c epies of which are to be submitted to her Majeetyfe 
Customs. ArrangiimnU have accordingly been made for the 
preparation in London of the necessary laliels of which ai supply 
will be sent to all Exhibition officers aa soon m they a*e 
received. v ■ 

% : , \ 

Tk another column will be found a letter from our etrteetaed 
c orrenpondent, Mr. 8. Delta, the Settlement^Ofiic^r of Mohur- 
Kiunj, on “ Practical Education for Agricultural Schulars.” We 
quite agree in the views expressed by Mr. Datta, that ifcfeeC 
primal 1 y i mporlance for our afpCultural teachers to know some* 
thing of the m a hufacture of such products a© tea, auga*S and 
tobacco. We are aware that some of our agricultural officers 
riiave given their attention to this subject ; and from th© Official 
reports occasionally fuinislnd tons, we have seen that Direct* 
or$ and Assistant Directors of Agriculture have devoted soma 
ti me to the investigation of the various methods of manufacture 
practised by the natives. Heverthelesa, th© subject fe an Impair 
t ant one, and there is much to bo learnt. W© direct Mtentfeft 
to Mr. Delta's letter, particularly to the suggestion regarding 
the extended period of agricultural education in England, and 
how it ybouJd be utilized. 

*** 

Wk learn lhat I ho result of the investigation made by Mr. 
Walker, Commissioner of Lands, British North Borneo, in the 
gold field on the Segama River, appeal’s to be very favourable. 
A party which consisted of six mem only workedin the bed of 
the river, and in six days obtained from the soooped-up sand 
over 3 02 . of the precious metal, the largest find for,pit© day 
for a «i wgle pan being 80 gr». Mr. Walker has ascertained that 
gold exists in payable quantity in the silt and sand of this river 
from the 60th to the 20Olh mile. The success of this exjdorft* 
tion has naturally excited considerable interest in the CoJony. 
The Stingei Bilang, a tributary of the Segama, which was f«r- 
merly supposed to contain considerable quantities of, gdld in Its 
bed, Mr. Walker has found to be a failure. . , , 

V 

Teai*s advertising has taken all sorts of shapes and taring 
and in n umerablo are the expedients resorted to for the purpose 
of bringing wares to the notice of the public. The United 
States have been foremost in the startling and^.lu^i^ssi 
character of advertisements, but the Germans have, it appearq, 
gone in for a most extensive business in this direction. life 
stated by the Pmcuthw of Antwerp that two commercial4MWO- 
ciations of Berlin are preparing a travelling exhibiting of 
samples of German manufactured goods. A numbva^f vessels 
fitted out for tbe purpose, are to visit the moat impoitant poife 
of Sonthem Europe and of Africa. Exhibitors 
pay 3221. pei' cubic metre, and the voyage will 1 
to t wel ve months. >• ■ , r .''- 

* 

Bo uses a ometjxnes do incalculable mischief to trees. One dt 
our regular correspondents suggested a method, for 
these pests off, and as there were several of our 
anxious to know a remedy, we hope they Imve 
The following recipe, taken from that praclfeat jour^ v Abe 
will, we think, prove useful to umhjinf oor 
readers :—** Take a tight barreland put in four or five ga&ODS of 
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saapj will* as much hot water to fchiaife, then stir in a 
pint of carbolic acid, ancrtet it afeaud over , u?ght, 'w longer, to 
add twelve gallon# of rain w&ter&ud stir well j 
£k$ik apply,to.the ba«e of the truest with a short broom or 
’ brushy ta&tojgi palaa to wet the inwido of: all crevices, Tt should 
bo applied to the latter part of Juno in this climate, whan tho 
and beetle usually appear. The odour 44 so pungent and 
jSS^Og^hat tm eggs will be deposited where ft has been applied, 
an.Jthe effect will continue until after the in nee tut have done 
H tho crude acid cannot be obtained, one* Hurd the 
qbsnl&fcy of the pare will answer, but it fa more expensive,” 


4 

In other concerns* which have boon favoured with some -fine* 
isune'biuy weather, the plant Jia# ranch ■ hnprav#d v ■'It Hceraa 
doubtful, Unwovjer, wli*th»r the kkmtim will bo ftbto to grow 
to any ultfo tliiw nooson, Miuiufachwo, except' in parts of 
<?humpariui t ha# I wen every were oommeftetkl ami though the 
(nuke produce it bad, ihu vat produce is fair. The advice# from 
the North “Wt^i are very luifatfourabhv the heavy main aim] 
tinkk having oinwed serious 'UtAa&o, to Swings, and im 
prospects not being nearly so good fet, they' ware a fortnight 


ago. 


% 


;;^.' ! '|T^;foilowlbg summary of the London Cotl'se market {« 
iaih.en from the Prodim Markin' Hernia :— <l A larger supply 
* jhM been brought forward, but mostly of small, undesirable lots, 
and Several se&md-hand parcels. The dull tone of the past 
fyW weeka hm continued, and, except for a few firm parcels, 
t prlo^# are in consequence slightly lower. The public satu# have 
cjbie% consisted of East Indian and Central American sorts* 
For the pale descriptions of the former, quotations are generally 
in bpyeti’favour, but all coloury lots, have sold well, while 
/ ratify fine bold kinds are slightly dearer, The flue lots of 
1 Mysore.offered have also fetched higher rates. The advance in 
this description during the last fow weeks has been considerable , 
but even now prices are much lower than they have boon for 
some years. There is not much change in Plantation 0#Jlon; 
* due growths continue scarce and relatively dear. In Costa 
Kica only a small quantity has been offered, and values are un¬ 
changed, Brazil, and other solely export descriptions are* in 
: very limited demand, and rather cheaper. 

Home 

Consumpfc. Export*. b'toek. 

iwTiiSr im^sST. mlS 

teas* teas, tons* ton*. toms, tons. 
For the week oedg. July 4 „* 254 249 527 791 14,194 2% 587 

^ FbSf the 27 weeks oadg. J uJy 4 7,7G9 7,501 15,661 21,453 


Twi following tea statistics are famished by a home con¬ 
temporary Unlike all other kinds of produce, the stock of 
tea in the public warehouses in this country is exceptionally 
low, and the supply of red-loaf China tea threatens to be alto* 
gether exhausted before the am vni of any portion of the now 
crop { yet the price remains etaiionary. The red leaf is drunk 
in the south of England, iueluding London, and it is said that 
no other suits the popular taste. The matter, therefore, is of 
importance* The stock of this kind at the end of June, 1882,, 
was as much as 50,500,000 lbs. ; at the end of last June it was 
SO,500,000 lbs. ; but at the end of tho current month it is esti¬ 
mated by Messrs. J,.C, Sillar& Co., in the circular just issued, 
not to exceed 18,000,000 lb. From this the deliveries of July 
have to be deducted ; for tho Foochow market has only just 
opened. The opening is late. At this time last year 5,000,000 lb««, 

> had been exported. Under these circumstances one would 
jmttdrally expect a marked rise of price j but there is none, and 
th# jnatket is quite inanimate. It must be borne in mind, of 
,,, Connie^ that in anticipation of an increase iu the tea duty, the 
withdrawal# of all kinds of tea from bond were exceptionally 
largejfor acme time before the Budget statement was made 
'.Thfi KfcOck in warehouse, therefore, does not as accurately repro- 
#eni to available supply in the country, as it usually does. 
Still fib© smallness of that stock offers speculators extraordinary 
facilitie# for manipulating the market^ 

. r-'^:\ y '' %* ■ ' 

;V;- Tkk prospects of the Bengal Indigo districts are not so good 
aatj^y were- The heavy rain has checked the growth of the 

v- plafrt, which is small and stunted, and, owing to the lateness 
<jf the season, but little improvement can be expected. Owpfg 
.. to tho riling of the rivers, some of the concerns have had to 
.;«ut ^ptirlpe phtot. ! v Ip Midhaporo; the plant has also svtfered 
>-.liaueh friwtt'the. heavy rains. Manufacture is general every* 
wher«, and the yat produce k fair. Tho accounts from %har 
'Vary-i^ceor^^ ^ ilia quantity of itdu that has fallen. Iu 
$mk mmm§ the rain Im been heavy/' the plant la still 

backward! mi Iktmmm hi My three w*k> later tim U 

■ 1 ’ 1 ’ '■ ' 'V ■ ■ " : ; ’ 4 


Tiw following figures regarding tho debt of , India may bo 
of mtorcHt:—Tho total sum of all loans rAisWl la India by the 
T j id i,ii i Ci o veru men t, And out At and big on the 3t#t, March last, 
was Ra, fft.lP.SrtjlOO, and Iho yearly interest ftlialEig^able on tlie 
r«venues of fifee country i« 1^. 3*64,12,040/or ft fraction below 
tJiisrcent all rmind, Tho debt of India liaised in England, 
including debentures and . /mmuhVs of, alt denominations,-on 
tho above-named date, was Its. 78*1530,030,. and , the annual 
iuteroftt ihereon 4,30.72^100. Taken together^ the debt of 

fudia, iu India and England, on the 3tst ^hmh itt#t fltood • 



Principal. 

Vcarly'' 
Intorisstt 


il<t. 

' Bs, 

England 

... 78,15,03,930. .. 

. 4.30,72,490 

India ... 

- 93,13,36,600 .. 

, 3,84*1^940 


Grand Total ),71,34,30,520 S ( U,8S,4S0 



* ,,,!'. 

The following is a summary of Messrs., William, Jaro&i, and. 
Henry Thompson's fortnightly circular of lndtah Tea, dated 
London, Thursday ovoning^lilh July, 1885 <c Thero has been 
a fail* businoAR since Hm 2«ul insfc., the total sal# comprising 
10,400 packages, of which 2,600 were old Reasons j $,600 
uecond hand, and re-pmtu, add about 600 ft’om Ceylon. 
Of New Crop about 4,500 packages bkve been offered, 
an<l these have only sold slowly, though, for the good 
Ignoring parcel# thero ha# been good, ccmpeHtiori—but all 
grade# of undesirable qwnity, though of good appearance, are 
neglected, and lower quotations have ruled, especially for 
Brokets Teas* under U, - which in some Ihetatwes show %rf. 
decline on prices paid for the first arrivals—in l^ify kind# the 
drop ranges from hi. to IJi. per lb. These kinds closely 
follow the coum# of the China market, which hoe been rapidly 
forced down by frequent sale#, 1 without reserved Now 
Season'# Congous wifh dean liquor selling down feo-7Jd per lb. 
The quality of latest arrivals doe# not pet show any great 
improvement, and many of the invoices from various 
: estates are still coming forward ; but judging * from musters 
received by the last two mails, later shipment* from some 
districts should prove of excellent style ahd liquor. This 
should help consumption, a# with an indifferent crop from 
Chiua, good Indian Tea# must be more freely used to maintain 
the roUilcrs # standard of quality of previ^u# yewrs*’* 

* ■# 1 

* 11 

At tho instance of Mon#. Natali# .Bondob Of Lyon#, the 
Chamber of Commereo of that place - to undertakn 

a series of studie# on the stlk-prodpcfing wtsrin# of every 
country* on the oocoon« ot these worms, ba tho silk Which 
can he obmined from them, by reeling or epinulfig. The objects 
in view are— . i ■ v - - ■ ■ 

(J.) To determine, with tho greatest possible precision, the 
general apeuies and varieties of the domesticated, sOml-domeati- 
eated, or wild worm#. ; V;,;’, 

(2) To a*cei tain Hm ri^linesa in silk of the 0qeo0ip, envelope 3 
or silky ooveriugs, the nature and quality of Hi# obtained, 
and in .particular theoulour, buene^, teo^ity, /olsjSH^ity; yield 
°J raw silk, mi tho aptitude for taking dyes^ifc - .b. 

^To have all the information poswibla^oh^HW Bubj^ct, M. 
teondot bos addressed p letter to the Viceroy, asking hi# 
$xceHeo#y to help tho Lyons Chamber of Commerce in this 
matter* Thy Be venue and Agricultural DepaS’tment of tho 
, Hovermueiir. of Iudk have issued a Circular to the several 
l^cal QoveromeaU attd .AdAUuietraHoRs, ifeqaosUng them to 
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distribute copies of the papers to persons interested in tbs* 
anbject, ©specially to the nonKJjflBoial community. Til© Oovern- 
ment of India do not, howev«r, think it necessary to taka w,p 
this milter .officially for the Chamber of Commerce, but would 
be glad if the Chamber's enlightens! action were brought to 
the notice of ail persona interested in floriculture, and if they 
were invited to respond to the Chamber’s request, a* far as they 
conveniently can. 

Hone. Eondot has forwarded, with hi* covering letter, a 
circj^r issued by the President of the Chamber of Commerce 
ofC.tons, which contains two series of questions, with explana¬ 
tory notea,to be answered by intending helpers in this work. 
It may be added that the Chamber wiU be prepared to defray 
aU expenses incurred £n this connection by those u dor taking 
his work of enlighteament. Klsowhero will bo found the letter 
from Mans, Eon dot, with its annex .res, 

* » 

» 

We suspect fch^t very few owners of cattle in Tndia ever 
think of changing the food of their stock, or of the consequences 
that follow by not observing this precaution. The following 
note, which we take from the Sort A British Ayrii}Hltarht t will, 
we hope, prove useful in directing attention to this subject . — 

“ Practical stockman are generally aware of the importance of 
judgment cam in changing the food of animal*. Such care 
is especially needful in spring and autumn, when the transition 
i« made from hard, dry food to succulent green stud, or vice 
versa. Potatoes form a valuable and safe article of diet so soon 
os animals become twtod to them j bat when first used tlmy re 
quire to be given with caution, and «bo when they arc being 
superseded by other food. In Bast Lothian aud other localities, 
potato©*, not saleable for human consumption,have this spring an d 
summer been largely consumed by cattle. Bor thin purpose 
they have been worth about 25a person, or something leas than 
half the price obtained for ordinary qualities disposed of earlier 
in the season iu HkHnbargh or other markets. Taking ad van* 
tag© Of tlie drop in the price of stores, some farmers have bought j 
in their 1 oatfale. Others have had their courts occupied with 
dealers’ or butchers* beasts, and for two-year-olds have g^ner-it* 
ly received about 8a per week, furnishing potatoes, linseed oakd 
and straw ad libitum. Thriving two-year-olds eat 4 lbs, to 5 lbs, 
linseed cake, costing at present £9 10s. to £& per ton, Now 
that the potatoes are being finished up, it requires, during the 
transition to clover or vetches, judicious attention to prevent 
gastrointestinal disturbance. Alike with horses and es» n ' 
and oven when straw# cake, or corn are used, the change 
from# or to, a potato diet is liable to produce in* 1 
tympanitis, And often, diarrhoea. It U difficult 'to ex 
cause of such distufibanccs. The special digwrive 
although gradually beoomiOC*'united for the ebecl i v < 
of food Usually presented to thetn, probably <1 not 
digest unwonted articles of diet. To prevent miMs 
keep either feeding or dairy cattle continuously *ri 
potatoes should be used iu steadily diminishing ami'int, i 
their place supplied with gross, cut, and allowed > J v a 
couple of days. It, requires about a we \ grad uaiiy u *. f ely 

to effect this change of diet. 11 

♦ # 

Ta» defraud for Bqrmah cigars has been inerwmg year by 
year; and if the proposal recently made by Messrs. H, 8. 
King & Oo., of Lundqx^tfo have Indian Tobacco specially repro 
seated at the forthcoming Indiau and Cotouml Exhibition, is 
successfully carried out, a very material increase may be expect¬ 
ed in the demand for these cigars. The note drawn up by Mr. 
(^b&ni»s, Ajfldat&»t Director of Agriculture, British Bumiab, on 
cigar* waking mihat province, has therefore mado its appear¬ 
ance most opportunely, ohd we hope cigar manufacturers will 
* take particulamotice Of it Mr. Cabaniss personally inspected 
a number of' oigar matihfactorios iu ^urmah, and also, a large 
number of cigar makers working at their own houses. What 
seems to have struck him most was the unnecessary waste of 
good material, aud the widespread habit of converting good 
material into baj|. He tells us that the cigar makers generally 
purchase tobacco of two qualities ; the first quality for the 
wrapper, which frequently costs Ba. 12Q per 100 vise, and the 
mmA ^aoltity tor ftU m t or the inside of the cigAr* at price* 


varying from Ba 60 par 100 vise, : If mixed qualities jure pdr- 
chased, at about 1 Be, 00 per 100 m which cose the \ sorting 
of leaves has to be done by the makers thotfciMdy©* 

M Mr, Caban foe tells us, that the smoting,^qdaiiit’y, 
is quite as good as the first, the large difference in price Wing 
entirely due to the leaf of the latter being larger . and m^re 
suitable .for making wrappers, it is not, however,, stated 
wliether the tobacco alluded to is that grown in British ^Bhrtuaft, 
«*r that imported from Bengal and Madras. It 
Ihere is it great deal of waste in catling the wvapper$ r tfqbgh ■ 
the trimmings from these are often worked in <ul ;filling.''' 
We arc told that a large quantity of the leaf, fa more ; 
or lews damaged when made into cigars, by tjm .use 
of an impure gum or parte for fastening the wrapper©* 
This wum becomes sour, and the rigar becomes mouldy, 
and unsaleable Thi* ui a point which should be parti- 
oubirly noted by cigar nun. ufacturcrs. Notwithstanding all 
tl>h» waste, the price* charged for the cigars, which are at pre¬ 
sent up to ones rupee per 100, leave a large profit, but M.r* 
Uiibiiniss thinks that, by tho introduction of a more careful 
system of working, Mich as Unit t muuended by hiiu, the price 
could be reduced to eight annaa a hundred. 

# * 

» 

Tiiv following summary of American cron* is taken £• v o an 
American contemporary :—“The winter wheat hat /m 1h has eoxu- 
maucffl in the more southern dirtricts, There is i.ottmig iu the 
hi tor reports from the entire winter wheat area to cause us 
to raise the estimates of the probable outcome of the crop, 
which wore ba*»d 'pon our special whert report, vh. f that at 
the best the winter wheat crop will not exceed 200 million 
Irnwhei*. Tl<port* of the condition of the spring wheat con* 
Unite quite favorable, a king *o account the entire area. 
While in some loculi ties it» Co ition .celletit, and m others 
poor, the nverng- is goon, a \ w t ih o mag L '.ween now 
nod harvest, we shall *iarve» Hi up 'M million bushels. 

^ M,her small grains nrc promi ‘ulc ’ h*. . . op will be on© t>E 
too largest. If not the hugest t er,.ir~d in <h country. The. 
area in the winter w^eat |pMcr ^ “aliy avged fvouithe 

ploughing up of ground sown < .edii:^ t its. The 

outlook fo» ecru at this time u n o The arc. : ^isustiady 
large, and though in many districts somewhat *e, *»taud is 
fairly good and ihc plants healthy, ^ime \>c lit,* lifer- 

ing severely from the a a-e$ in holds of the corn-root. *vonn, 
ut these are not so extensive as to very * * anally atiOLi. Urn 
ill outcome of Ihe crop. Other localities have antlered fr 
jexsive rainfall, which haa kept back ’->rk In the f ' 
t. ticking the whole country the condition* are fairly good, 
y, taking the country at large, will, wc think, be an average 
.■>p. Some meadows suffered from the severe freezing of last 
/inter, but the weather since spring opened has been favorable, 

4 Matures continue good, uuy! stock is doing finely upon grass, 
t'otatocs and oUuo root ropy arc doing well and promise 
average yields, ^mall fruits are abundant, but the tre© fruits 
will truly maki* partial crops, This is especially truo of poaches 
which will bo ulmoa 1 an entire failure in all northern peaefb 
-■lowing district 0 Leaving out the winter wheat, t% drop 
outlook is at this writing, takiug the country at large, qtiifce 
wotirable. With the 10 mil Moan of bushels of wheat Low 
. + right/ aurl probably *** much more in farmers’ hands^ we 
aic in no dn-nger of a Vcad famine even with the short winter 
wheat crop, and aie su.o ot better prices for what we shall 
have to spare, than could have been realized if' we had jgrowh a 
full crop this year." . 

* » 

« 

In May last we noticed the revival by the Goverumeut; of 
India of some previous orders regarding reports of full-ssf^of 
berolite*. It would seem that this revival km not been without 
some practical reauIts, Mr. Medik-otl, Bapcrinteudont of the 
Geological Burvey of India, give* an Interesting acoount of two 
meteoric falls recently brought to notice,and which #re jn^fely;; 
deposited In the Indian Museum. Oho of these feU'ht 
a village in . the Kisshr district, at 2 p.M; on the fife 3 ^brii|kiy. 
hisL Mr. IffedHcott «ay» :^ u The atone, ^a«.;re^v^dh ! ;lk^'' 
piece©, and ofbc»wj »0 dtoiged/ ha^lt^ Wi ' 

:&l : 'iui original bulk. The pieowi weighed severally 
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' $24$ ghmme*,orA total of gratrtnm The specif in tte Asiatic countries south of the Caucasus Moautain* It 

l^wivity . .The Sfiftpo waft roughly euMdil With rounded was sold at a high price by the inhabitants who (mccesefttlly 
;;>fl^skn4 indented sides.' The 'sfecme is of the most usual typo, kept it* mUnun mcret until the beginning of the century, 
*\ grfcUttlar fracture of light-grey colour^ 'mottled pale brown. The when an Armenian merchant, Mr, Jcutitikoff, learned that the 
mitnerw* .metallic grains of Various ei*e ,ttrtd shape only appear powder ww obtains<1 from the dried and pulverized flower*. 
o?n a ent eu;faoc- t being otherwise 1 covered by a coating of the heads of certain .specie of pyrebhrum growing abundantly fn 
; ^to»iy substance. This wtoue is rather friable. There ia of Hm Mountain region, of what is now known at the Ku&e&tk 
, \ tamrae ‘ the usual \ih\ of fusion, of a dull black colour. The proviu&e of Transcaucasia. The Aon of Mr. .Tumtikotf mgau 
'■*, ’JCObunt of tba f.iM .‘Ksdved with the specimen is a# follows : - the manufacture of the article on A Urge, scale in 1688, after 

• ‘’' This hist*.*' v of Hu; met** mU> in ieffy i», that ir was seen to fidl which y«av tho pyi e thrum mdftilry ifteMUy grew* uuljlto-day 

r; i‘ <>m . aj* Om ,uh Pfpranv) 18Hi, ab.iut DIO [uwh from the the export, of the dried fhwatdieftds-represents m to^btaut; 
i J Tii '-I '.da. ‘ lVn.<tu, Ilh.vu’ Division, by a sepoy >o the of those oountrie*. SfctU least seems to* be 

' ett .'Viu. *u»d ,\ bry of it* feazp ot &• go. It perns k;.own of the di&oovevy and history of the Dalmatian species of 

A H vo b*’-u w“an iS%Kb iUi cyptowfor, w, j ... hvard uyretliinm (jiyrst^.n cUeriXW'faUuto), but U is probable that 

w*vkr it was -it? I I,- die hi* which <#«■» fallowed 1 - repo* i jU niistory ie very simi far to that of the Asia tic species. There 

W'a tot of . 1 , f piu when it oiuick the earth, ’n which it wh* >s also very little informal |i peblishofl'regaining either the 
b..rh"' '.1 tbe icm'I of -D *Vdi^s The gi .>u«d *'«? herd It mode of growth, or the on iff vaUon of pyrefchruia plant® in their 
V' >tyf- * ;i i JMMcdiaM^, <.-jd i* ji ” ;t*t. • .old, native home. Aa to the Caucasian species, WO ha?® reason to 
}»v* hM- * la believo that they are riot cultivated, At least tvoS at the present 

*<* rime, ri atom elite to the contrary not withstanding. As to the 

’Dm oil,!'*' . c-ditv. Mi U OL*‘-I - Mum* nw Mynpotu-er Dmaathm plant, it iu also said to-be ottltlyiated fix :lt» native 
i'i iV N.. • ..<•■ ^vA'iiu.g hf <he *stti April Ia^t. uomv, but we un get no definite iufornMttu># eVi this aeore, 

1%t folio-’ 1 •■■f' '■■ 'I'* desci’ipiaoa nt it ‘♦The «»oin* ywmg t-o the fact that, the iolmbitdmts are very vmWling to 

vma uvi, f ■' ■ -\-?», ihi>* gi* about ouo-foiuih of the or^st. -|;o any information regarding a plant, the produce of which 
c i' { r uL' ot dve origin.u bulk, had been mppoi Oi^v monopolize. Pm similar reasons, we have found 

u. The tnmp<. with loujdily cultoubii, vdth fwulcd p-reyi aillicwliy in obuining even email quantities of tli'e seed ot 

■ tirr.d anghj. ^efort* < uUmg, the wri<.;ht wim UOl ,i graraun", t \ cun ran«-/Wi*<w, that was not baked or in other ways tarn- 

‘ . Meets* weighami 'dgiauim^. - u>*' ^ p^md with to prevent germination, indeed the pedjpie are so 

i« A'Sn. itis ♦* actii -t.tbf same tvycisM^, - bicun.i *, ..» of timir plant that to send the seed out Of the country 

but ngt m brittii'. I’hc h u Ciom* m * * t *.' ;» * j l^cmesa serious nuttei, in which life is mkrd. The need of 

of the l»U by the >Uuvu Suij i-np rt ' »-*#\ M k . *. : , i is obtained with le$s ditficulty, at ioA«t iu small quan* 

u On 10U* Apri. Oimti-- oi .i*v ,ti « h aiuM'* . .-^dta even become au article - of eomMeroe, aemal 

Which is u >i ^ f l 'ho t b . cm# an a j t-p< .MHTvmeu here. >t^s weli as in Europe, advertising it iu their 

that four.hys Rg'.,-m • 'h 1 -- M- 'n*: bt.cc va* ruund-* . t r.r»io'*ue«. In regard to the manufacture of the pOwder, the 

and b‘ 0 ’i.rt , nidi' * M . ^ < M- v d j? *«i i id^*n -lower-h^ads should bo gathered during fine wAAfher, when they 

camedpwiit i-.-h w > -ni*l v nvu ws>jgfc^ 1 :, *- ^ to open, or at the tiaio when f^tUi^atiOtt takes place, 

arnl4ohi*.fURn 1 ''t | . J • -i h ■- vuan, '•>*:*: k, i, , a .^ h ;( '^ciitkd oil that gives the insecticide qn*4iMeA reached, at 

fetch lb•* i ‘"' u<u. - r ' *‘ m1 * ■ 41 i'n\e, ito greatest dovclopmeut. When the blousomlng haa 

devk iVHxn,i: j;\y giji, ttnuwu. .. ■* m -’a-j* «.v- | ihe st dke may be^cut within about four inches of the 

w bl»%:k. ‘t a >. r hile *ii^id^. ecu’* .m; Hb'mL:& paniol^ 1 '«■# : wiu ,.ii/Ii»eri, beir-g ground and WifXed with the flower 

tho*>o sat' 1 b*- kv.r * 'i ’-hi h t <b i K , j , pr-'portioti t-f one-third of thek: weight, Cli^at care 

"Lhcd i’ vi • ■ vt 1 • ’ i ■: *>" "-b.i 1 '*’<« lUfcid*. iWor # *,-«■ bo not to expose tUrT flowers to moisture, or the 

d* > clerk » j h r,: •»- "P*^ ’b J pieeca b»-okoL off *1 u, . -r J ".e ,niu, or still less to artificial heaC* 


<v . j r>i#de !y 1% W k t uov * i. flut on At.» 

VjW h‘ ni'^tf; 5 !. Kfcvj domU 

O'^r f^‘-«r*h ' baail’^re: «mit Singl: 'llmkur mA H 
i»ud 0 ! ' ; ui(,'^ ^e*-” busy in «(ftckiei, ,u’har i»U*!' , 

holdnbco*' ‘DO V’ac* 1 ? aoiiih-iaa«t 'd: Uv ^iiiiuytv ,ind ■'' 
first saw T igh tn sug ? o the doui§i and th«>n liy '.vd 
thiko ; that afterward*? is thnndcie-' an-' m*. ji 

audden tho whole «ky w,h lit up *\A a .w.M o! *a*n . 

'coming down (samsucir) v.*u h^itnl. a?M w '*» t-oi: 
sound of a thud in the arhar *ionl ot MaiUr-j • •*, •>,tap's MD Kie action'of the powder, in what* 
.field beyond Uieiv ow» } tlmt Uiey «hc» .** i *‘xv t *, '• m ^ ii>vr it . ^ applied, h not *, penriaitent one in the 

•ireepecKve boaees, kaiing Diat hail wa-i :\*ih * . 0I „i r . »r k applied to a plant, it immediately 

affair was one of a surprising kind luv 1 , -Stt \ oid.ty mo: uiiu ^ tnt* u ’ nlau f with which it comee in contact, 

wanted to find out what it we*, cum m> si. io.md the . u »h> | , t|: W1 t , ei -lv , b-u-mleas to all insects whbh come 

produced iu Mndaw’fi field ? tbut it * T *^.s m v.irw, rmi ih-% » JW u u ir-^ un-iRvr (or even Jetw)ufter the application; 
Wth below it was bhclwutHl, ailuv ja wuic * f. v ,. ,,, w , ’• achi ir the open air— mim t perhA^k applied In 

, it Jiad fallen, was econdmd in.t hiuktu down, but that *»» i - pu-^e quantities—only upon actual contact with the inject. 

, >i|jAhhifif WM-ea-ueiel Lo ether pi-dr iu 1 e Oth,u m* 1M j rt T * <j ., it i« appliwi to the upper aft* of a cptton leaf, the 

gere.aW tcetifieil to these fuotfe. 1 * « - for worms that may bo on the other side are apt„iiflTeCied by it; 

ynbr inspections f:i) it has no effect on insect egg# nor mi pupea U^iat are in any 

& **' way protected or hardened. These dl*&dvAnteg^ render pyre- 

W« take the following fron 'b * r r:* >A f Uo Agri- thrum in some reaped* inferior tq arsenical poiedps, but ou the 
^ortolthral Stickiy of lodia, thiteiMAiid ir;.y rvgarfling other hand it has the one overshadowing advantage that it is 
the vjfciuenf pyretbrum powder r. j /.i* " H-muh- Alt save. Tarry 1 perfectly I uu’ia less to plants or to highui quintals, In a closed 

dt Op.piaok eorm.* ompurks ;tt. the ? of their Manager, room the effect of pyrethriim on insects is more powerful than 

, "iilfa*-; Ai*;S- JPonkiy^WfiparijUiify tlie in-we;- h i.li-oviug properties of outdoors. Different species of insects are differently affected 
; ,the pyretbnfiaj and whether any nxjwrin»-.»»ts had lieen fit ad c by the powder, giome iWst its action $&*t; effectually, 

•mi p*Aht hi. Indk A# there appvM- T - to l>.* some miecott' very hairy oatei^iUats and specially spiders of aji kinds j 
,cepUph aif W'.'-tKe..virtues of this plant m m A'iwe«lh^do 4 ;febe:<bb: : whih) ntbire,especially All hymenopteiA, suqeuntb most readily, 
lowing AxtmqJM from tho AgriculUrd ilureau^ of Washington, In no oases tm the insects kilted instjiib^ne^ily by pyrethram, 
lleportfor 1&S3, may j*rovc .of interest Thereat* v«iy few They midered xierfeotly?helple^ : ’afei^ miihites after appfi- 
data at.hwid wnoeji'oiijg Uiv discovery of the in^ctidde proper- cation, but do not die till some time afterwards, the period 
ties of pyre thrum, Hie powder has been in use for many years varying from several hours totWo Of oven ffcrbe days, accord ing 


A _^ e “ * \ va, d uriug the past three years, largely experimented 

with it uv #n«4Cfes of injurious insects, and fully 'appre* 
'A 14 ,1 date iu '■ fenoMi insecticide, which value lias been 

givaMy c 't-' hs-owry that can be most econo- 

in ! u | j ideally uS; ^ t,; but we are far from considering 

^ ^ i it a naive* re - , J n'-wcta No such urdvetsa! re* 
1 iil,L ' | medy ex y ‘^rtm jv its dkadvaiiti^ea, as haa any 

^ t oilier ii -< u k p»vv i* use, The following, are its most 
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to th a apede#, Many insect* that hare ’been treaty with 
pyrethrmn show signs of intense pain, while in others fcW 
outward symptoms are Jess marked. Differences in tempera bun 
and other meteorological changes do not appear to have any 
influence on the effect of pyre thru wff The modes of applied 
tion are thou given in the report; they are four in number— iu 
powder, fumes, alcohoJic extritcfc^ And in decoction, but ahy of 
the methods would be foaad extremely expensive, if tried cm 
held cultivation <m a Jorge scale. 

r 1 i 1 , ' !;; ■■ i“u 'm?Ti w, VJj. » i inte » .ii || f «i* . »' nyu 


.... ... . 

^EHQUI EXPEKIMENTAL PLANTATfON. 

V . . . . 

The province i>£ British Burroah > not behindhand in tho 
matter of experimental plantations of economic products. 
Last week we noticed the result of the ex peri nvcutn tried in 
two gardens in the Afak&tt Hill tracts, and now wo have before 

a report by Ml'. C. Vjf. Palm Ar ,D ©p uty Conservator of Forests, 
South Tena&aeww Division, on the Mergni plantation, for the 
year J 884-85. Mr. Palmer's report, we may premise, is brief to 
abruptness. Por, iiwtanoe, we are not told what area the planta¬ 
tion occupies, what tho soil is like, whether alluvial, deluvial, 
sandy or clayey, rich or poor ; whether the facilities for irriga¬ 
tion were favourable or otherwise, or, in short, anything calcu¬ 
lated to make the report both interesting 'and instructive. There 
is not a .word m to how the several plants cultivated were 
treated ; whether aay manuree were used, and if .so, of what 
kind. We are therefore ccmatmuod to characterise this report 
as decidedly bald. The opening paragraph runs as follows 

There are 1,350 bearing Liberian trees, 708 youug trees, and 
2/264 seedlings, Thegrowthof this ooffee has bc-cu very flue; 
the bearing trees Are 8 *0 12 feet in height, age yo&rs, aud gave 
Last season a heavy crop. It is not possible to give any definite 
quantity of coffee product, as the whole amount t was ooUectud by 
the plantation gang. 

This affords, a fair 1 idea of the style of this report; the suc¬ 
ceeding paragraphs, six in number, are strikingly monotonous. 
Wo make out that there are 920 trees of the Arabian cofftjw ja a 
bearing condition, and 1,26b seedlings ; and that the produce 
from these was vhfy ; therefore,«ft the seed was sown on 
the plantation. There are cocoa trees which appear to thrive 
well, and are expected to form pods. The nutmeg is also »aid 
to have dono wiffl, the only difficulty being found in getting 
the seeds to germinate. The Vanilla creeper is reported as not 
ouly thriving well, hut that it has flowered. Mr. Palmer says :— 
lf 1 tried my hafld on fecundating [we presume he means 
fmilidntu as this is, the term used in botany,—Eo., l f A.\ these, 
but am afraid X have not succeeded. 1 cannot "nuclei'st»ud 
Mr. Connors mode of fecundation.’ That mi officer holding 
tho post of Deputy Conservator of Poiv#U should make «ueh 
an admission, and dippky 'Xfli Ignorance of the tfomm of 
botany, passes our comprehension ! The word. “ fecundation <s 
ia used only wkeiu* applied to animals. JU aynonym, 
when applied to the 'vegetable king lorn, in 
We trust Mr. Palmer will bear this h mind when he is 
called upon to use the word on a future occamon, Th# 
report, we regret to have to sty)' it, is utterly devoid of interest 
or information, and',wears not surprised that the Officiating 
Secretary to tho <?h!M 'Com.mMwioner of British Bumuh should 
make the following remark J— 

At the time, this garden WAS started, the Chief Commissioner 
directed that tffA ^^rlmrffU should be chiefly confined to-the 
cultivation of coffee, cardamoms, vanilla, cocoa, as well as tea, 
aa these wore $h« products whfob Government was anxious to intro 
dace iuto the neighbouring district of Tavoy, The present report j 
makes no mention iff either cardamoms or tea, and it ia not known ; 
whether tho cultlvAtito of these plants has been abandoned. Th© 
report might with Advantage give more particulars regarding the 
experiments made. 

Wo note that the usual grant for this plantation i« to be 
continued few the current yeux ; but Wctake this opportunity 
of expressing u hope that the Chief Oowmiswumor will wlecfc 
some officer more lilted than Mr. PalmeV to carry out the#*! 
experiments, as the vaults of such ’experimental are Ifkely .to 
have an important bearing upon the future growth of economic 
products in British Burundi* and which our oflic^rw should 
endeavour as far m possible to promote. It i» to te interests 


destroyed during thfl year 
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the Madrae Presidency 
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of mU description^ compared with 1 

2,708 iu tho previous year ; 
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ri the State and the people that we should have properly 
written reports, dealing in suftlmeiit detSdl—tsohmcaliy, as far 
m possible—upon these experimental plantations; %\ v ; 

: DESTRUCTION OF WILD ANikii^V;^ 

W9M ™**** | i", ‘ 

A record such as that presented by,the returns of tfte des 
true tion of wild animals in the Madras Presidency forthe 
1884, will scarcely, we venture to think, find a parallel Ju>a§r 
oilier country iu the world outside of India, Ou« shudders'to .. 
think what it muff have been a hundred years back i The 
system of giving rewards for the destruction of daffg^rtf. v, 
animals has been iu force for many years, and yet, after a i 

sale kLlliug during these years, the total number of 


The “ other animals'' include, for the moat part, 'foxes*' 
jackals, and wild boars. The foregoing figures show a great 
improvement over those of the previous year. ’* 

The total loss of human life, and, of cattle, by wild animals 
and snake-bite, ia detailed below, m comparison with the figure# 
1H83 
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1383* 1394. 

By Elephants 
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,, Tigers 
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130 

... 3,460 3,128 

f| Panthers and leopards 

49 

44 

4,418 4,701 

*, Bears 

23 

8 

3tf 63 

,, Wolves ... 

3 

1 

416 m 

„ Hy (Olios ... 

Q 

0 

303 833 

„ Other Animals 

24 

Oil 

183 183 

Total s v » 

382 

255 

... 8,621 8,761 

By snake-bite 

1,2(17 

MM 

!IS'» 

Grand Total 

MA) 

MIG 

9,099 .. 9,065 


i '%\« 

It will thus be seen that, there is a decrease of 202 in the loft# 
y f human lives, compared with the previous y*ar, although t;hv"j# 
decrukwe in cattle h inappreciable. But what strikes \\& w curb ■ 
oua, irt that by far the lnrgsist number of lives lost wejire bf, 
snake-bite ; and what is*till more curious, there is, np|^.rehj»l ( y> ' 
no reward offered for the destruction of auakes. It is pretty 
generally known that natives will not, as a rule, kill aiikke^; 
owing b) supers titiou* beliefs; but wo venture ’to L _ tattCjaij" 
that if rewards were offered, it might act a* an ineeiitUb to thi v v' 
extermination of these reptile*, while it would, at the name time, 
grease the conscience Of the more superatifcionsly iuOliaed.\:ThA^wi‘ 
this can, mA h$s been, the caj», note the remark made by fchef' 
Special Arf#mtanf in than jam, who explains the large increaim 
in the number of amumU killed in that district as foliow$ " 

« Tao maximum reward beiugnow paid in alt cm©* has had, the ' 
most imtiafactory results. In «©voral pUc«# regular ohoetafl Ux,0 • -’ 
are used; In Afl plnoes pifc-laU« Ar«, dft|{ loir wild animals tofaUinto^ ,, 
The last is quBn. au immvatiou, m frm xuitwrtto* the Kh&Mte 
V Md tv h<i w/rml o/ slayUy a eftteUh Jo? f&%r of JctHwyiHg t*MW 4 ,; 
tAcir tinw^oys” , # ' ‘ ‘ 

; [The italics nre ourfe'.] It also appears that the full reword! 
EAfcctio&wi have mat always been paid ; that, iu can^iaenoo,. 
parte harts ib aoff^kiaie#, not come forward to receive their 
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reward*. WSirt'gUwl however, that tbe'MiwiriW Ocr* 
ermneut haa drawn the partioalw atiutm of Colteetore tfr.thfe 
point. W« also note that in th» caw of Madura, thslaw average 
ia said to bactoo to rwini! rC h'lvinj betn paid in Mwa ootsoa- 
Thie haa atao «Bg*#d tU^ttentlon of the ■ Madras Government, 
and wo hope to bAfctor r*»ulte yea*\ 

Thero fo jtfioifcer point to which we would direct attention, 
viz., the Dumber of the 4i other animals” destroyed. 

•Jackal* ftjrog yn jprally believed to be harmless, unless in a rabid 
condition^. We^ote,however, tliat there were no lesa than 
fifVteight Jttreouti killed by " other animals,’/ while ia Malabar 
one ptffttfu wasjftctnatty kitted by a pare.? ft in*, The toUl number 
of K othey AQjjitaaW* destroyed during wa* 2ft f and tliAfev 
wards given &mdn»ted only to ft*. 3, Thin would xiv* an aver¬ 
age of one ftona . and eleven pie per head of mi inuil, which ia 
certainly 1 not-A very strong inducement for their destruction. 
We hear almost every day of jackals carrying ofi infants in arms* 
and attacking young children. Unless more encouragement is 
given, by the offer of reasonable rewards, satisfactory results 
cannot be expected in this direction. 

The retura^uder review brings to light something of the 
ludicrous welb by display of ignorance of the character of 
“ wild ftnimiU/' ^hich wo were not prepared to expect from an 
otflceir of the r&nJt of Collector, It will interest our readers to 
learn that the Collector of Madras has included in his return the 
number of persons who died of rat-bite, dog-bite, kick 
by a horn, and Scorpion-sting j and in Madura a person 
killed by a bull i% shown under w other animals/'' Upon 
this the Madras-- Government naively observe that ;t these 
have befen excluded from the Boards statement, as the 
deaths were hot caused by, wild animals/’ The following 
table shows,the number of persons and cattle killed by wild 
animals,, the nhmber of wild animals destroyed, and the amount 
of cowards paid for their destruction, in each of the past live 
years >**•, '/ < 


Tub manna at the colony of Australia for the flmmoiel year, 
ending dune 30, amounted to r7»‘H0,87&,' an ioorea«o of 
a« compared with tbo preceding year. The revenue for the 

S ter ended dduo 30 amounted to 4/2,0?4/G2, m increase Of 

*$37 on the corresponding Tnwtair of last year. 

At the office of Mr. Grant, the Collector of Bombay* four 
plots of land situated at Middle CoUbn, near th& Wotaebouse 
Bridge, were put up tor sale, Tnere w&ro.only five person* present : 
throe Jewe and two fc’amea, After the conditions of sale had bean 
reed, those present declined to bid *a the upset prfco,of Cittern* 
mens was ft«. 10 per square yard. The plots are numbered 5* 0,7, 
and 8, and their superiKlal ar^ar tu’>\ teapaofctvaly, LTOi, 1*080. 
1021, Ond 1,548 «p yards. It appears that an'offer has boon 
made to Government of. Its. 7 & per yard, $0 «ale wa» effected, 


From, next month the sates of Cinchona berk ou amount. of the 
Government of Madras will h\> held at Madras "on the ursb Monday 
In daub of the lour months of September, October, .Koyember ana 
December. Thu eaias will be by public auction, and the Govern- 
men! guarantees that for the next two years the quantity offered 
will, benat tens than 70,000 lbs per annum, in qoatutiifcw «f mrt leas 
than 17,500 lbs. at each of the four monthly salea, The .bark offered 
wilt for the next two years at any rate, be the various varieties of 
tf crown *' exclusively, and sample* accompanied by analyses made 
by the Madras Government tjtuiuologist wdl be available as Madras 
for a fortnight before the sales and at the India Otftee for 
purchasers on specified dates, 


Years* 


18S0 

1881 

1882 

JS8li 

135* 


r Number of . 
[Wild Jktmttls! 
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IM 

x t m 

2.0&5 

2,708 


1 ! 

! Number of [ Number of 
Person* killed] Cattle killed 
I by Wild > by mid 

j Animals. j Animals. 

i ■ J 


Howards 

granted, 


This Committee of the Kandy Agricultural Art %MHtlsti lw 
Bet an excellent example to the older institution of Colombo by' 
publishing its reports and accounts so shortly after tho show, and 
with moat satisfactory resuifis, showing a balance tp baud te bo 
caaried to the credit of »n<xfc yoar’n account, tef As a 

correspondent has very properly feuggested, the Coloiflibo Coni' 
imltao should be called upon to make known its proceeding* and 
the state of itfi accounts, fully a year having pa##ed without any , 
statement having been made. It ia poloto 1 out with ncna o force , 
that this Committee oanuot well make au appeal to the phbHo for 
another show until it ha« rendered au account of its atewairdshfp ia 
the paet. Tho members of the Committee should call upon the 
Treasurer and iioorefcary to ootm forward wtth some sort w atate- 
menb,, 


H.580 
20,251 
44. JH 
04,130 
l*16,24(ty 


223 

238 

275 

382 

250 


Q ( 607' 

8 ,m 

8,7^0 

8,821 

8.701 


So that daring the past tivo yuars there,have iHfea m> lean 
than U^O animak destroyed, nt a co«t of Its. 2,fid,324,'which 
killed 1,373 pbi*#w ?i and 43^67 cattle ; ami bhla in the Madras 
Prefffrtaioy alone,' ,.A ghastly record, truly ! 

p.rsji.LULi.. *' -" ‘-•'■''--■.'■ l " , ' , ' ,T " rt_l “ 1 ' J, i- Tr “ 

'Miscellaneous Items 


Fifty kbonsaud rupees' worth of copper coinage, forwarded by 
the Bombay Mint* fc« arrived iu Bangalore for the Mysore Govern, 

menV'Y'' .*&« f ; • 


Lord DtryxRXN having sent the Sultan a oolUotien of rare ftud 
very valuable |«iSiaa plant*. Me Majesty, who is very pleased with 
tlm p resent, prAared kis thank« to be conveyed to the Viceroy. 

, v '^ ■ ■ t *** 

still prevail in a few dlatrtcts in Berai', 
Fev«r;:«Wfttleh*,bDd bowel complaints are reported in all districts. 
Caltf# are fraalroan dbcase, except In the Baalm district. Sowing 
operatiDn»k|ve iMA»)y been completed. 

Til* ©imia» and Anglo-Indian Association oi Madras I* 
on<L#Wttri»S toJflfW Sft AgricnUural Library at its colony tu 
WbHftfieUi forth* benefit of the, settlers there, aiid ft 
»MT ' w * D#t,thR * Messrs, sail W». 

Uv« mwH » »c»t * s « «’»«'>* tbe P r °j e<!t in lh * f J T ®f 

cus buoclred toltmw tl w*ks, bmitug principally on s«ri™lturai. 
and kindred topics. Ibis will fakm » mo»t v;*iu»ii»a Miclsu»»*ld«d 
h V the oontrlbatibn. ottboMWwnl d»pnrfea»ttt« oi Agrioaltnro in 
liltoand Bcrtnah, who** *ywp*tby bw bssn tniistoi, 


So early as December last, oertaiu inhabitant* of the villagwi 
of Jtiabulm, Beuur, Borwatli, oimpoli, Dyeur, imd other plaoeB Of ‘ 
the Salsctte Talu.iu, traders in fish'mauure, applied to the CoUeo* 
tor of Tanua, i epmcntiug to that official the ttapaaeabto *tat* of 
the roa»1* loading from Bombay to Ghorebunder, aud playing ihat 
etepe be taken to exteud the said road for ihe purpoaaanut frmj of 
ordinary trai^c, bat also for the greater Mcilitiaa of fta4«,, VVhfte 
fctacB., Ik, ami 0 , 1. UaiJwuy Company, witJi wtiy* 
have mu the advautages of traffic with tism viUhApe* Ih^Gt^ya'* 
meat aufeliorHiei have remained strangely ioaotiten M»Miwhile, th« 
poor vifiagern, who maintain themeetveH principally by Shin flitfa- 
manure trade, along with a local trade of minor importance, kfcve 
had to contend with great difliouitie*, as appears from the cortH!*- 
pondenoo which has boon passing between them and tho local 
authorities, , . 

Ih December, 1884, the Madras Government made fttt 
with M, Comet for the sinking of an arteHiau well lb or itoiir, 
Madtatt, The depth of thin well w»* eetiiuated at233 foot, and the 
o,j»t at fta. Upon tin reuoihmeudatlvn of Dr, Krag^ *f ibo . 

GeotngiuM Survey, who »idcif.od the people’s Fa»4 **** the beet *pot 
. for au arteekm wall, borings woru oomiuenoed iu March last, and 
I ;dUr reaching a depth of ^ feet, grant to rook past* wMbU wjipf 1 . 

I found very hard aud diiln uU u» boro through, Tu Ovetef to aacertftta 
! whether this grauito Wh» o.oivly a detached houhj^r, or.pat^of ftbA, 
i ateataof Uw earth in the locality, trial hwtaW within a diameter 
k: f &0 feet were made, but tiny all showed th^tt the' earn*;granite 
wu« to be met with. The but mg operations In ttm Fark were ao:- 
cocdhigty abandoned, and the rriult of the search of the country 
around indicated that a utratum of grauUo existed for two mfl*» 
noxth of the Fart and soum mtios inland. Tlx is being the Oftsatk* 
(fovernmeut has stopped the operations for the present* pending » 
oclecfcfon of aomts other site by Dr, King. , , ; 

Ax adyertiSoment wUJ have been noticed a fow dAr» OgO In tho 
OOltimUH of tbu JPionetr, conveying a puhiie-apirited oner from Mr, 

G Jasper NickoMs, C.N., to send, at kin own «penu^ anyone 
applying a aupply of »jcd» of lb<» 1$ mbivx* ibabrny. , Bdtf probably 
few people xwt botaulste appreciated tV,e meaniftg of the often Tha 
krvan# D not only the-largest bamboo growk.< in lWt» , 
outeide of Hannah ami Aaeam, but front ite habft of floweidng Only 
onow in 55 or 60 year* it Is als» excessively rare, Boute sp^hucus 
exist at Jjubbntporo, where they arc remarkod by every yljftor for 
tbtlr beauty and ; but until these should have jtwwaa at the 
thne for maturity aud deoay, in another tOyciit-H or»o* it wa» net 
known that} there would be any seed proourabtet Ju th«»o parte of 
India <*t airy rate. Mr. Nteholk, however, utty* tertfUfflkte enongh 
to disoovet aolumy lu fall fiowei 1 recently mo Wanw ni two 


it to the public. Tb* /khtfom *w<<«»* m** ^ ff. ^ 

feet: ite Wutem the kwt nateraV tnaterijd Ibr MwflfolOinff* 
and ia foanty sw well &« ft may oUtnt te exoM Ml Ahe varlofto* 
of Dsimboti known to tbo Ganget pWa gnd^ooak highlaod*. 
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Selections, * 

SERICULTURE IN FRANCE. 

* . . . 

From M<W*leur Natalis' Rondot* Frost dent of S«obioa In the 
Permanent Commission of Customs Values, To hie Excellency 
tktfGev*raov€i«seral of British India, Dated Paris, 17th Juno 
1884 . 

I,«AVJ> the honour to submit to your Etoollenoy a circular and 
Xoriftsof question* which the Chamber oi Commerce of Lycos has 
distributed regarding sericulture and the silk industry. 

The &bMfcb*r of Commerce o£ Lyhus h,v» founded, on my reoom- 
mktofc Ion, a laboratory lot the study of silk-worms and silks, and 
Is obUectiog the materials for the study from all juris of the 
world. 

The chief elms of the work to be undertaken will he to complete 
the mmwmtoMh of all the silk -producing families, to describe 
scientifically each species, variety, sub*variety, race, white at the 
same time determining precisely the qualities of the coooous and 
of the silks which they yield. Trials of a technical nature will, 
therefore, Oocompauy the more scientific investigations. 

India,if we believe several observers, among others Captain 
Button* possesses several species of domesticated silk worms 
which Afe still at the present day unknown lu Europe. 

Entomologists and rearers of silk-worms in France and Italy 
have not a^en nor had an opportunity to study and experiment 
With the Spwles which, under the names of Bombyx tc&tor % P. 
fwtokti&tWi B* croe»$ t B, sinonsh, B t arracanemitt, furnish India 
with crops of cocoons. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, and with it the entire silk 
Industry, would attach great valae to the possession of eeleoted 
Specimens of Worms, moths, cocooas, and silks of these species, and 
all others reared or wild in India. 

India has of course other silk-worms which are interesting in 
more respects then one ; and I venture to hope that your Excel¬ 
lency Will be willing to sympathise with us in the project of general 
usefulness which we have iu view. 

Thestudlfs which are to be undertaken will profit alt those who 
follow ewlchltttrs. The results will be made public. 

The first studies will be confined to the materials Lirdished by 
the Italian Government j and numerous rearers in difftfont coun¬ 
tries am cooperating In this work which is ouo of an entirely now 
character, 

* CtRCChAlC, 

From the President of the Chamber of Commerce of Lyons. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, on the proposal made by 
M, Natalie Baudot, has decided that it would be interesting, and „ 
Otf practical Utility to undertake a series of studies on the vilk- 
prodttbiJaft worms of every oouutry, on the ooooon* of these worms, 
and ontheallk Fbl^b can be ohuiuud .from them by reeling or 
spinning, ^ 

.Our-Chamber proposes to itself a two-fold object 
(a) to determine, with the greatest possible precision, the 
genera, apetiles, and varieties ot the domesticated, genii-domestic 
oatod, mp wild worms, 

(h) tO Ssoertain the richness in silk of tbe cocoons, euvolopes 
or aUky coverings, the nafcnrti and quality of the silk obtained, 
and in particular the colour, tinuuuts, tenacity, elasticity, yield of 
taw ettk, and the aptitude for taking dye, &o. 

Dor Chamber „ undertakes these researches and experiments 
ylew of the practical results which It foresees ; it wilt 
prosecuteiberij with perseverance as much in the interest of sari- 
culture as In tffift of tho majHifaoturo of fabrics and o/tho com¬ 
merce in silk. This study will at the same time bo of profit to 
scion©** and we hope that it will help to clear up more than one 
obscure pointin the history of the ailk-produoing worms. 

A penaJWient Comtnksion appointed by th t Chamber of Com- 
moron will direct the work annually and report on the results 
obtained* 

, The materials on which the experiments nuOt studios are eon- 
ducted will be deposited iu the Museum oi the Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Thin project Which Is quite a new one, and is surrounded by so 
many difficulties, will bo profit*.to to ad i H cannot bo brought 
ton satisfactory conelutdon with out the active and Intelligent eo- 
ttpeEstiolTof all who value the improvements Avhlcli the courtf© oi 
, events infer oduosB into the silk industry, as well os the discoveries 
In thin blfchorfcaaogleutadfiaW of wfejict, 


We shall beglad, Sir, to reckon ampog OtXe;cmll«bOratars In 
the Work which we are ualhrtaking f and to preserve your name 
as one of the donors , of the specimen now solicited, for our 
Museum Of Art knd Industry. 

You will find annexed two saris* cif qnesBonf «oooi^|kanled with 
explanatory notes,—the one ©Oncoming tbetpkci^soMomsitieatcd 
silk worms, the other the species of «©mLdom©S4i©*fc*4 and wild 
silk-worms j we solicit your careful oootlderaHon < 4 ? v d favour of 
early replies. 

It Is, of course, understood that bur Clumber \$?U beglod to 
refund alt the expenses which you may incut, " . 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF LYONS; - 
Isqum urn, and Study of. Silk Waaws, 

Questions regarding the doHurtkated or rmdbtrry sil'k-worMs, 

1. What species or variety do you cultivate! Where is it 

found wild or semi-wild ? Where and andev what, i>ame-d<> you 
purchase your soed or eggs ,? -■ s ; ■ r ' i _ ^ 

2. Is your insect pure or a hybrid ; and, . Utb© foifcbtV out of 
what stock has Ifcbeen produced f 

3. I* the Insect tiuivoHiao, bivoltlao, trivoltlue, jy&lyVQlfelns ? 
i 4, How many mannings does the worms go through f . 

5. What is the colour of the skin of the worm at , wofc age, 
particularly in the last age ? 

0. Do all the worms of one brood come out the same notour ? 

7. Is the worm.qharActerlsed by spots, streaks,tuberoules, horns, 

hairs, or has (t a spur or other peculiarities. ! , 

8. When docs the rearing oorametio*', and how Irmg does It last 
from the hatching of the egg to the moulting of the Worm t 1 

9. What species or variety of mulberry plant wvel *s food for 
your worms ? By what name is it locally known T ' 

10. What is tho nature of the sail In which it grows ! * 

11. Is the leaf given to the worm after being detached from 
the twigs, or is it left attached to them ? 

12. What U the average weight of fresh obtained per 

English ounce of eggs ? (The Indian tofa may bp thkeb as hflbal 
to 2 ounces.) , f\''- 

13. How many cocoons go to a pound (or $ mer) i 

14. How many pounds of fresh coooous yield one pound of, 

>«kf 11 },■■ : . 

15. IF more than oan crop ia obtained In th» a.t&e y«»r, give 
for each crop detailed Information as to lime of the year* duration, 
characteristics of of the broods or swarms, moulting, *v«r*g« pro¬ 
duce, &o. How many successive hatchings taka phw* in the year 7 
What is the name given to each successive hatching and drop ? 


Questions teg nr'/mg MmidonteH! coded or wild worm ioHch produce 
cocoon# t envelope* or & ilk coverings* 

1, Under what vernacular or commercial name is the species 
known In the country 7 

2, Give the vernacular names In Oriental oharaotef. 

3, Are the specimens the product of semi dofjflM^d or wild 
worms? {By * stmi chmcstUiated' u mint# niwn t* %t#ch*d id*,door# 
and transferred Co trees in the fiptn air under inporvifdoii* 
worm are entirely independent. *nd arc left to thtmtlttet itiihe vpen 


sklo, 


a^’). 

4. Li the species uuivoltlne, bivoitiuc, trlvolUuo, polyvoittne t 

5 What is the ordinary number of successive h4takings (semi* 
domesticated or wild) during the year ? \ 

6. Huwmxny moultibgs does the worms pass through f > 

7. What is the colout of the skin of the worm ? (// possible t 
the age ul wMcft Che observation h made should be stated)* , ; 

8. Is the worm characterised by spots, streaks, tuboreules, 
horns, hairs, or has it a spur or other peculiariti**,? , 

0, Have you observed any differeoces in the " 
or in other respects iu Individual worms 
(Compare with question No, 6 orfjoye.). v 

10. At What time of the year does each< ^ impfrio g 

commence and finish ? What is the name given-fee mob fmwin^'r 
(ft would be very mtercMing to have sptcimdm 

but if the product, of only one <V S''M t miioaic prEiuly what, 
relative p- sitmt it oecupm awongu the fU^rcm^-rfMrfhgijo/ the 

11. How many coco©lis.go to a pound 7 ' . ‘ , 

12. Are the coooous opsa or closed, and are they suspended to 
branches by a Stalk (puduweleL or are they olosed wlthtn a leaf 
(or leaves) of tba4reb,.:or In a silky envelope L 

13. Baud the silky envelopes, wh<aJ% thiek or within 

which *be cocOom# are epun or Uie worm bath the 

ahtymli*s\,. .V s ' v / 
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Hf Are the oooooikii reeled or spun (southed audbardedto 
fibre* thereafter epjiw like cottonj ?** 

15, ..WhafcM'fheprtoeof ft pound of'dry .obobonat .' , 

ia, '#0* ***** pound* of dry ©OOOOtt* *rO fcO^>fcfcate 

onto pepn&ftf m r^led or spun? 

17k Gfyel&enaraee fsolegtlfio o# .yutuioulfti?) of tlfo trees or 
throbs on which the worms fund ?.. 

■ IB* lolfthet kind of apit do these grotf ? (In the cam \ohm 
themmu of worn protium eocoom of different eohtir or 

Hatvtfy nfddjkloy fo m which if. feed* or the .mil in which 

the ffilfWi'*# Ifftteiff. *pecfo>ti! l 'it' to illuttr ! te this peculiarity. 

The preeed&yj qasetioiw nr* those to which the Chamber of 
Commerce of £ygti« Invites particular aUeufcion, but the follow* 
tag are also Important { — 

19,. Ii tbespecle* abundant ? 

SO,' Whatmethod i« adopted in reeling the silk, and what 
liquid (t hgyd to molten the cocoon ? 

91, ^Do whifuse Is the reeled or spun silk put in the country ? 

S3. What means we employed to check the ravage*of 
deitmUve fofoots (destructive to worm, cocoon, or plant).? | 


■ , KxFLAxVATOUV Notkk, 

J, 2^mmAsdem <tf dead specimens .—Ifcis reo jiumendod that ft 
collection should be made of worms, cocoons, (envelopes or cover* 
fog* o( silk), moths, and eggs of every species which produces silk 
whether domesticated, semi* domesticated or wild, 
ds regards domesticated species, those should be cboaeo which 
are supposed to belong to a primitive type, or pure race. When 
hybrid* at* selected,aM that is known of the ancestral types should 
be stated. 

It Is requested that, as far as possible, each well defined typo 
be represented by a set of the most characteristic specimens, 

(“<<&, few exceptionally large samples, as also diseased Or bad 
specimens* would also bo interesting if .declared as such j but the 
chief collection* should represent tbs average condition, (!. W ) 
Moreover, every worm which produces a silky substance deserves 
to be studied, and none should be excluded, oven though it 
shpuld be already well known or commercially utilised* It Is of 
great Interest to study and compare every silk*worm and Its pro- 
ducts* 


It would, for example, bo exceedingly instructive io collect sets 
of specimens; in the case of a polyvoltfno species (worms, oooooue, 
and moths) of each successive rearing ; and alee to preserve, In the 
casfrof the same species, the worms, the oocooue, and the moths 
which exhibit exceptionable and notable differences. 

% £<* 6 fd.~-AU the specimens of the same species should bear 
the same serial bomber and the same label, uo as to prevent con* 
fusion In unpacking and during the preliminary classification. 

(" It is an excellent plan to have a distinctly different coloured 
thread attaching the labels of each set, so that, should by any 
wooident the ticket bo removed, the thread may assist the Identifi¬ 
cation. "V 0* If".) 

& jjP 0 »‘r«A^the worms should be preserved in alcohol (lu the 
absouoe Of itodboUn a strong alcoholic Hquor) in well etoppcied 
botttOs, 4 Which the stoppers should be securely fastened. The 
agi ol the worm should be indicated. A doaen worms at least are 
requisite of oaoh species of form t and It would bo well, as has been 
«a y P 3 fthftttft) to odd worms exhibiting differences in dolour, marks, 
boxhs, m alSO kete of worms after each moulting, fee. 

Slue# Alo&hOt alters the colour of the skin of the worm and 
often ohangw the appearance, It would be, well, when possible t 
Hpadbtty ta the case ol worms of the fourth age, to make a 
loured drawing Hfosstae, hi order to show the exact colour and eta* 

. 11 cf.^ko wbw#b ; 1 ■'■ 1 

("With* JMW* pnotieo, *» «™ 1 "“V ba P r «P““ d < whl ^ 
wilibs ftWwlto pr««tv« all »h« natural ooloar. and .xt.r D »l 
••Reonttarttlw;!BwpHvaworm. Into* bottlo of «troug aloohol M 
iTtoUUibwi ottloWy. Get* ,l»b of gtawor nuirble, «od. *• 

Mpomible. Uy ft on the .Ub with 

.(uitfcikA ■ *b#«wi the operator. Roll over ft » pencil firmly 
*r^M«d'ikA! «kwl», from head to rnw, «» «o w expel the efctite 
^dlk^CfttTttp the tail extremity and lo.ert at the ruptured 
and .tigh tly eri*> 8 » a anal opening a pointed pieee of lino g a»« 
whton ettoelwd to an india-roUber hall eyrtngc. Through the 
mmtraa tion of thh b*R»yring» cahee In thle way a correct of air to 

contt*««OUOitn«v ^ e d w lUe uata(fli aixe. 

Whilcdmug It. wilt harden in any 

gteat majority of oatonVm 

itSll*b5«rNt«4 «Atog. that. ftpl»oeduponadA»d 

^^r^rhenlanUwawhtohU «tttr»Uy *»«•. «t «fU aptf«M 


hUvc^ Unless great care k tikett, however, the spoolwehS may 
^ be uanaturally dilated, hut for handsome collections Ulustra- 
ting the plant mi insect in "all it* transformatforts^ this Will be 
found aa exceedingly Interesting mode of preserving the patera 
pillars. ”«.{?, F^.) 

4> Dry (nr defik>;.txie<t) coewn*, —Ooooous to a dry natural, state, 
f.c , oot deprived of their outer fibres, should be selected from 
the best spedmcuii. They should represent the norms! typo of 
the species* Oan pound at least U required to r oxpcrliucntlug 
with the silk, la default ol this quantity,, at tnftuy .oodoousas 
possible shou Id be sent. ■ ‘ 

Take the necessary measures to prevent the oooooos from being 
destroyed by parasitical insects during the voyage. ■ 

fi, afo«A*,— The moths should bo pUoed wt$h .atffouded wtags 
in envelopes of «oft payer,, Several Spochtieu* would hb us^ful for 
the scientific studies, and for exhibition In tW toscuofr. 

(’* In drying large-bodied Indian ingots, it te ofity heoessary 
to carefully out open the body below and partially rotnove ihu 
ontralls, placing a email picoo of o )ttou wool withfo fo jirovea t 
coutraotlon,— 0, W>) '■ 

fl, The eggs should be, a« far &$ possible, preserved,In 

the naturallayers Or deposited on card board, oloth, or bn the 
leaves of the tree on which the worm feede, *tn orderdo shew 
^their natural grouping. 

(*» In the same manner the coooons should be sent In the natural 
or undisturbed ooncfftiou io which they are formed by the wo^nas. 
This is particularly lufceresfciug la the case ol inssats which JfQrm 

great aggregated maa«as 1 , ’—<7. IK) \ 

7. Leaver and timers of the trees whwh se)*ve as fo&d^tko tree 
on which each species feeds should be represented by one or two 
dried fiowerlug or froitiug leafy twigs, 

V* These are cosily enough preserved. (Jut ofif.o twig» *ay, one 
foot or a foot And half in length. It should have 3 to B foares 
with a foiv dowers or a fruit, Pfooo It beWeen ftheeta 0f soft 
couatry paper uuglaaed, or sitnply ordinary blotting .paper* Ov^r 
the top put a couple or so of books to keep the specimen iiat. 
Change into fresh paper two or throe times, e <}. t »bOut$vpry 4ttor- 
nateday until dry. The eame paper will last for yeara if dried at 
the fire or ta the auu between each time it Is used,”— 

9. would bo desirable to add to the bblteo^nna ol 

Insects small samples oi their corresponding alike («ubh a* Ate ob¬ 
tained m the locality), id?., reeled, spun, waafce, ; at*o 

tr«m and manufactures* 

! In oouolusfoo, wo particularly desire preohm foforniAtfoii a« to 
the namcA given hi the country to each form of intact, also the 
tree on which the worms feed ; and all information that can be 
given In addition will be gratefully received,.* 
j ff. TranmUmn of five spectvuotf of egp q/ *Uk write of 

I cocoons ,—lb is Intouded to compare dead WOrnfxe out trade 
sample with worms reared in the laboratory and observed fo their 
living state, this is Indispensable to arrive at the object which 
is in view, it will therefore he neoresary to rear e|thet the live 
eggs, or tiio seed cocoons which may bo received* 
lu packing live eggs and oocoons the ftllowlng .precautfoue 
should bo taken, partioukriy*it the voyage Is to last some weaken 
Shallow boxes should be used, pierced with holes lor ventilation, 
aud lined Inside with perforated paper. The oopocfctt should be 
strung by a thread passing through the silk, but without pone* 
touting the shell. These should then be suspended to the opposite 
sides of the box, in parallel lines, the lines being kept, apart from 
each other* , 

During the voyage, should the chrysalides reach maturity and 
make their escape from the cocoons, the moths will ooupls, and 
the females lay fchoir eggs freely. On arrival at their destination, 
tb* interior of the box will be found strewn Wltb.-,^gge. In,- g&pd ; 
condition for hotebtag, „ 4e • ,.; 

Dive eggs should never be sent in hermetically closed boxet With 
caiuphor. Each species should bo placed in separate email hh**&i 
pteroed with boles and lined With perforated pape^ TM Wbohi 
should be either plaood lu small boxes pleruod in the aame way, or 
in doth at open texture so os to provide continuous ventilation. 

iVofo,—The above is a free translation of the original oorretpon* 
donee and circular* It has been modified ouly whsfo aoccssary to 
meet the requirements of India. A fow additions have boon made; 
but at! dflrparturee or additions arc indicated by the inverted com¬ 
mas placed before amt alter such psesogos. The; word n ^ brood * 

, and a bearing 1 (see No. 9 of the second sot ol queetioi)tf) !toe founded 
■to have the following meaning: —brood or wstrm^ the.- produce from 
; Jth* eggs of One Individual ; rcarfoy, the whole or batch 

i at ft nmMn aggregation: pi broods. The weights have 

been ohanged from Jfjftnoh to foftM m 4 H'sff* pa 
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! : fiVMftodiw to &***«*,) 

j'8- r:«ANpIFI.O»A, and S. ttA M <PH*3IW A,( Litih . HM.j AV'f jfh«rt#l t 
Hepal). Small trees or «Hrnht on the Himalaya Afld 


The fallowing tuwet* are known or 

are actually fed upon them, in tJhoifbutton :~~ 
AHacus afcla*, A, riclui (twitt* rwtfartn i 

assama {ths Manga nllk‘WQrtti) . , A^-V 

'.7A.-~Ul.isi:* fioHMtmisi (dn*wd, nrendi, Hind^th* 'comurm 
castor pil plant}, cultivated iu the platan ot U\k UtlU 


8,0M teat.. OfOWA'f 
having been p*o|nf 


Ti »5 fol’tawiug extract from the Difsriimary of She JSiooomio j of ln(|la ascending to 7-0U3 feat in / o^;h 

ITwtacte of India;’ presently holog published hy Ute Idjvuttr^ and ' -. * ‘ . — '*"*'** 

Agricultural Department wlthth* U^vorn^bjfc oMudttt, Jnty.be 
found nss*«b It give* h simple dhwifteathm of th* plant® «(W ft 
which the, Indian wild or p-md* domestic silk Worm* U*U 
AllANTHM ^.lUNl>t T IA»*A, D«*f. 

LiCOiWlly oaltol the Japan Varnish Timi, fr'*:/.; UcV-teibaum 
(ift'-j Goth?), 0**.; Vernti do Japan, /V, 

Habitat,*—A lofty tree,meet with iu North India, moat probably 
introduced from Japan, Extensively cultivated on this continent 
ft» an avenue treenloog with the tulip*tree, the hor«C‘Cheatnut, the 
plane, Ac, The leave® are wot liable to be attacked by insvet®, 
and thereforft,. until tbo first I rests of November, the tree remain® 
eo vtit ed with it® large leaves, aflordlug n grateful shade. 

DoTANloDlAuNO^^-'*-^ff» v * often exceeding 1 foot, pubescent or 
finb r glahjrous J very numerous, coarsely toothed at the base J 

ntam&# exaertadj/^am^M several times the length of the anthers. 

Samara J Ieoh by $ inch, itjorobraneoun linear oblong. 

Sesicoltuhe.— tlpon the leaves of thift troe tho wild mlk-worm 
AjUait mc Qynihitfe Drury, is reared in Ku'-opo ; ami, indeed, this is 
perha.pt the tnott successful tree for the experimental rearing of 
different spoolw of »Uk*worme. It grows freely, even in England; 
and the insect thrives upon It, 

ATTACVtf 0Vi?TttiA, Bomba jc Cynthia, Olmtr, or the so-called 
wild ori»Mlk*of Assam, exists entirely in a wild condition, and its 
OOCO0IJ*, Although often plentiful iu the jungles, are rarely collect * 
ed, It la especially common in Caohar and in K&uirnp (in Assam), 
extending wont through 8ikki?n to Mossoorie and Simla, with an 
average altitude of from 1,000 to 7,000 foot.) 

It is anticipated that the rearing of A Uncut Cynthia upon this 
Uee may feoftOtoe an established industry in Europe, 

In concoction with the subject of the value of Ailanthu* as a 
food for aUk»worms, tt acorns highly de&lrablo that experiment® 
be performed,In India, with the object of producing a re*iahU hy* 
hrid tfitflffjbloh would still preserve tho valuable property of foed- 
lnJf,upo» %n annual plant such as the castor oil. The AUatf thus 
has proved a moat oooreaiout plant fop experimenting 

tbs following plants are those which Would meat j>ioi» .^ffiufTorJ, 
ihttwvamM M'prmmaUttg th« , itivnntig»UoM neoossiftry for the pro* 
dnetten of hybrid® of Indian indigenous silk worms. Ti|ie plants 
have bouo grouped iua way which bring® cut the overlapping* in 
habft, as also lomo of theatcaotural aflittities of the more important 
Species of «Uk*worau 

'., TEMPERATE rLANTU. 

, . . ,' 1 * AcTiAiS as it Call .’ cjlo-i Seuh:?*. 

XtL^Hatmmm* plantsjuoh as rrtmua Ccraeas (the wild cherry) 

I?yrtu»oomutiwlfli (the wild pear), and Cydouia vulgaris (the wild 
Quince) j sthau trcesL met with in India on the Himalaj a and tho 
WIk dftheE«tsra feninsulaat altitudes of from 5,000 to 10,000 
feet, ■...'_ * 

The following apedett of silk worm® food upon theso plants in 
thhir Wild state t-A&tiaa ftetene, Catignlft simU, C. thibeta. 

OVauaowa, au cxceediugly plentiful, erlcaceous, 
small ttrce' coming into fresh green foliage just before and flow* 
airing during the rains on the Himalaya and mountains of the 
Eastern Tenteeuln, at altitudes of from 4,000 to 8,000feei. 

The foltowtng insect® feed upon it : -Actias seiettc, Caligula 
thtb>te. 

. . ” ■ " * * Actus and Avium Bum*. 

$td, ■—Att/ANTUu^ excels a a ltd A, ^ la\’dulo^a (the former 
WWW Snte!* 1 p*ip&A6Iy not succeed in England,) 
iThe tetlowif^g are the insect® regularly found faedinst upon these 
tree® te IndiaAtteoua tioltii {ihi c H silk wt) and A. cyuthU, 

W.-*4>»UAWA')vmLR>iiMn{ir«f«rf, Hind.; MvjUm, Nopal) a 
emalV le^fy bttshfc bulimgtng to the natural order Gorariew (allied 
io ^Iorteg<ia> and Legumiaostc), pteatiful on the Himalaya and 
mountains of the Eastern Peninsula, Burma, aud the Strait® ; 
fJ;u'5«tk fro >w I>*tX)0 to 10,000 feet, Should grow fo only in England, 

This U one of the nmst curious^Iante eatm^rated in tm's H«t, and 
for the purpose of xcarteg hyorids eccma the most hopeful* 

Th?s following insects feed upon it in their wild atetei*~Aottet 
gefeua, AtUcus canning!, and A. jidni. 

.. 4 WARM TEMTElid'l K jpJUANTlS* ., 

Astaov®, Anthsrcsa and Crioula orxrk Erl Mkn«a, ■ 

Omm*, «4d tttmm &mm t ■ . ■■ 


An annual in 
^the' gar- 


i up to au altitude nf 7,001) to 
1 England, ornamental forms 
douers. ..-* 1 ' 

Tho following are tlie insect® which feed ttfkkti't’hj* plant i — 
Attacus rloiui (//<,? Kiri sllfc toornt,*—tide is IW principal food io 
domestioaliou and also iu its wild state* A, cynthfa0«td 'Aathsf«'a 
myltiUft (/ha Tvwr flilje wirw). -r \y^.. 

?rA,-~Bpcoiaa of Laurel®, in India, chiefly Maohltei i|oiatl®slma 
(Kv >/ai.i, Jlind., Sum, Abs.) (up to altitude 8,000 fwt,tbe principal 
food of the Mit-.i’ji i) and retranthora polyaotha Kspal ; 

AdfoAuri, A®s.) ■ -V 1 i ‘.. 1 , ". ,|, i ■ 

The following are the insoote which f*o<! on thete 0» 

also oh ope or two allied «pftol»» of laurels :-—Anther&» Awame 
((he Mimy* silk) And Grioula trifoacsfcrata (the OomWdh ^Ud, 
yellow, reticulated aocoou of Burma^ and of the soutfe Ahd wogt of 
India,) Upon the former tree these tuscote chiefly l«ed| how ^ 
their wild and asm!* do mefttloated conditions ; . , 

Tuopioal Plants. V 

It is necessary to add to the experimental plaatatloa b*w> two 
other trees with the view of admitting of a more thorough investi¬ 
gation of the forms and possible hybridisation Ql:ih* r tumr*ilk« 
vjonn, . T .f - 

* * * * Tna Tdtobr Bnuans. - ;,. * . , 

^ 7 /i.—i 2 rm*nrr® Jujpiu, (fter t THnd,). . ■' ■ 

LAaitamcBMiA jndioa (Sida, Hind,, Bong,), 

Two «maU trf'es or busheB' which experience. haMhOwn tb b® 
perhaps upon the whole the best plants for the ettlifteatlcht nf the 
tusserworm. 

Mh .~~TfiRiviiNALU TOMENTo^A (Sain, Hind, i Pia-tat* Beng.) and 
one or two allted (tin, .y»yr*>v»e>ta«i or wPd almond family). 

Mie trees which the timer iwrm seems to, jfrofet* most In 

itii wild oouditicn^ . ,-l: ■, ' v 

In the above brief indication of the food materials of certain 
»ilk*worm», only the more important spoefos of the gpttbtel most 
likely to afford useful hybrids have been mentioned. V , 1 
It is interesting to observe that this olimat<o*botaniOal, olaariflov 
$on brings the indigenous silk-worms of India into group! closely 
corresponding to those formed upon u more scientific .prlncdple, 
It would almost aoem that hybridisation to .be suecewfal 
must pass through these natural affinities, n i* temarkabte 
that none of the Indian Saturnhho (the family to Which the lore¬ 
going silk-worms belong) show the slightest tendency to teed on 
the plants upon which tho mulberry Bilk-worms (ftlje SoW^rold«t) 
are reared—a fact which give® some weight to the idea *bat the 
latter are not truly indigenous to India. (Far further 


■T 1 


mm-U the account unAsr u Silk") 

AjLANTmirf Iff ALAUARIOA, DO. 

Ve ^ —Dr.ru, pffru-MGirattHp>puUfli, f ■ ■?: tarn, j 

Pmtwwm, middupdUi Tel* 

toli, matti/ pAl. Malt Mtttirftt'dhupa, bdgti dlmpa^ 
dhvpada, nd, Mahr ; Dhup, bag a dhup, gogvZ4hW.'i%0dk li'AfftJttfctN 
tiupa, liassan Mattipa*, Auamalfa. Ho Burmese name; 
Kmilahiv, waUiling, Clngb* ; 

Habitat—*yl largo, deoiduous tree, of the evergroafc tropfoal 
foreste^ftbundant In the Western Ohatsj rare fg Pego* h^t met wlld 
on the eastern slopes* aud In the vaUey of the Tslttenng, Oftenw 
planted in Bouth India for ornamental purposes* 

***** Vi^om.-Lmux very large, t ea jkt, dtofei almost 
enfcteo nearly glabroiw, Stfanbem exserted upon fiioratate monv 
ttmaa longer thai^ the Anther*. Samara large rounded at both - 
ends* not twisted* & ■ “♦ 


COKCmjNU.aNBItAtf^ *. : . - ’ 

Indvpxn oases, K.ws, t May'^S, 

Editor, Farm**' jlMow . I Hay been watohteg wlth Inter- 
est aai tbf matter ^Nng to silo? and teat hu been 

published In ; the Mevkvfior About fly® yna rtf -aIa*' gi*' aShar 
sonroea that name hader my observation* As ftr Matter hoi 

vngmm*, m» ptlutish* mm tob, ANitei; tt»l ^pm tC 
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Mfriwn fodder, it nowteeifci ttatftto possible 
that green food may be ju?®s#red in a nearly perfect state without 
sxpeysfto,,lUot,and the vary troublesome work of weighting 
tnAi In the Mtlw $ust published, X aim Altoost tod to 
ordinary bans, we may make two 0# tbit* Its 
m hftn& 'it It m x *0 m%m& 20 feet high, I have a bay 10 feat 
yflde'ttcrce* ene end, with & obstruction*, and barn dear to drive 
i£, .Atfr hay, 1 thought when I oompleted the study of that aerie a 
Of ftttotos that 1 could eat up my fodder ooru and pack in the 
. btf 1 ® m of this bay, leaving a apaoo of two feet on the ends and 
fe|it«ide # filling three or four feet at a time, and then allow the 
heAllO generate to required point, 122 degree* fobteiiheifc* had 
OftOt!h$;r layer about same thickness, aud bo continue until l had 
ft mats fel to 16 feet deep. I thought that I could put up my hay 
fa ein ftfe round slacks on the meadow, and when the fodder W*S 
could draw in and fill to top of barn, and perhaps flU the 
ftftdaiibd^desftS l progressed, tramping it down U make a tight 
‘ "What I wish to know to, will that he a sulUoieut 
protection and Weight to preserve It* Also, will there beany 
d*»g*r©ttfcoheat reaching a point of spontaneous combustion ? 

« * good cupola for a ventilator. The opinion of the /festom 

on this If given, may help some others as well as your constant 
' | w m give tho opiuiou expressed by our county surveyor, 
W; F* feushmere, who to also a reader of the Rwwu, n f waa 
wVthto Week, and told of a man in the East whom he knew fifteen 
SUM* ago, Who had ft brick ham with a basement Ue hardly 
SmA JA Ulover to wilt, when he put it away in that tight barn, 
the clover catne out in the winter, the bloom of the clover 
wlivnlt^gr^ K^. 

Th« Objections to llio ftbova plan ars those : The fodder oora 
ennotbe built up with .solid tw h*vhig the two-foot sp.oe 
ratotiMed *t book. »id«, and ends. Tho three rides would be e*pos¬ 
ed to the air ell the time that the ailing proceeds, aud when i t 
awne t 6 filling in the spaoo left with hay, there would still bo ait 
Mgees between the hay aud the ragged edge of the silage p ie. 
IWffeot of which would bo the spoiling of a good deal of material. 
Another objection Is that the eilagr will be at the bottom of the 
bay, add hot aoeessiblo till the hay was fed out. Our plan would 
be ta partition off a portion of the bay for silage, boarding it | 
■BMOtWy Inside with Jointed lumber. FUl .lowly according to the 
latest idea, with uncut oorn, taking, care to pack e oselyatthe 
riST and corners so that when it settles there will be no air 
fiM x«n feet in width at one end of tiro bay for a silo, if filled 
Kideep, when fully »oHled will hold over thirty tons. The 
maps above this might, be filled with hay, if desired, and first 
Silt The secret of sweet- silage is the destruction of the 
151 of ferment-the bacteria, by heating, and then complete 
exclusion of air. This latter could nut, as wo think, be scoured 
oe the plan proposed, but could on that we have suggested, A 
fswfwt in depth of hay on the top of the silage, well packed down 
at the aides, would undoubtedly furnish all the cover and weight 
.nMdsfi. Our oorreepondent has all the conditions in hu barn 
I« cheaply testing the value of silage, and we should be sorr y 
jo have him undertake It on a faulty plan luat wou d result In 
disappointment and disgust. With the silage resting upon the 
* 3 , with no air .pace below, as should always be tbs esse, and 
SLm proposed, there would be no ohanoe for spontaneous 
MmbueUonfor which air Is an essential requisite. l, ‘- 0> ®" h0 
adyooatesiow filling and the heating of the mass as the filling 
tgQfl** 6 it 4 fTft trw that the compel the foment—the baatnrla— 
tmtnff JeMfOyed by ft temperature of 122 degree* Ffthr, or over, 

; thSh*wlU aftturelly subside of IMf. provided ao new germ* 
./’Admitted by admitting air to the nmes. Bach * -J* 

-iwdhricef tbs silo effsotnally excludes the air from that pm* 
SriTput S and the presumption i. that while the top layer- 
«Ktogfermentation-is hot, tho lower ones, from which the 
S w pf the heating has been removed, 9 c rathet destroyed, are 
lto |po«tM of cooling <>«.-Farmtr»' Review. 


• The a nmmary of (he lecture which we here give is from the 
columns of the Jgrmdiw&l Qmtite* . 

We notice that the lecturer ha* been orItioto*4 to* tW* country 

A ... ... a . - V . ..I._'Ai. 


uyvivv VUCI* i/ftio wvvt* ^ - 

lor . saytog ** In tntl&r making, it to, found the ftfcfmato «k> b**& 
w h eft mttinuatty. tied op. M We beg to defend car friend by **I“ 
lag that to to understood fui Scotland that all stalled cows daily 
receive sufficient outdoor e:cei else to keep them Ift good health* 
They ore, however, wholly fed toeIda* 

Tho lecturo to reported as follows s— 

The ic cturer began l y stating that milk 1W» defined ft* ft« emad- 
sloft of let* iu a ftolulfcu of fcoger *ad elbucntooldi* eud^fttlt 
hud both a chemical ccmposHiou *Ud ftj definite itruotuie* 
average e&alysto might bo given ft* fottotti *** 

Water ... 

Batter ... .... 

(jaseine 

Aibumeu ... *- , »w 

MUk*«isgar ... 

Aah -as , . ‘ri*v, 



WHAT IS MILK 1 


'■ MdCtomwi. r.H.A.8.,late pwfeisor fdagjfl-' 

nkltan at dM.g ow. Scotland, now of Essex, England, rseen f 
fielivemd a tcotnne upm. the above question to the agrteaUnwal 

ISrkttfl. 


The vftilcue irgudlents were pcrtocilf separate 

from one anotlitr, and kept to pretty fteftrly the game rela¬ 
tive p report tens— any variation being dan pttooipftDy to pecull* 
a cities of breed, 

Under the micrcaccpe, milk wa« aee% to bft ocmpofied of ft 
homogenous fluid, in which floated a Urge number of gtoMftr 
bodies. On closer examination these giobul«s w*r* found to to 
composed of pare butt-errata, and It wm ft* yet ft detail polls* 
whether they had actnaUkins of caseous whiter or w>t If they 
had skins, and were equivalent to little saw of fatty matter, then 
the action of e burning would bii to break tbo mm and tot out tho 
fats, which would then unite into tomps of butter. On the other 
hand, if ether (which has the power of dlsttbivjhgtojt)to applied, 
same ot tho corpus des are rendered tovladhto nnder the microsoopft 
and others are untouched, thus seeming %q shew thfct.some trnvft 
no shells Some ttuthorities say there to no Aetna! *kto r thiA 
caseous matter la “ o ondensed” into a thicker coating on the 
j lurface of these partioles ot butter. 

rnorwcruow* 

To understand how milk was produced, It to fieoottftfry to have a 
clear kn owledgo of the stnue ture of the oe«r% udder, The mam*, 
mary g 1 and censists ef two halve* of highly devoted tfssaftl 
Mah half has two teats (the third is #borilv*h m& each teaftfa 
literally a hollow bag fastened on to the bottom of the udder. At 
tho top of each there to gravity, known as the lf milk oioteim/ 
and fro m this there ramify tubes In all direotlona through tho 
substance of the vessels. These tubes grow smaller and tinar 
away fro m the teats, until at last they *i»d % microsoopioftlljr 
small sacs, which are lined with epithelial o*lk These sacs a» 
grouped Into globules of three to flve, and * OOgMfton outlet* 
it to tho function of this cell structure to,^maun||(stiire the milk* 
or at itjftHli the corpuscular part of^ \t. Pftrt of the vftiik must, of 
necessity, be simply transuded from the blood through those 
ceils--the water, for instance—as the o&tiddv thf globule la 
tide kly lined with blood vessels ;but ofeherparU(ftndespecially 
the butter gl obules) are manufactured by tho Uvingftqtion of the 
lining c ells. New cells are formed hebtod the Otol These are 
pus ho d off, and fall into the cavity of the tnltoft; bat before doing 
so they h ad the interior metamorphoeed tote, batter particles* the 
walls dto appear, and normal milk to the result. Colostrum, or 
the first milk after calving, contains a torgft' ambamt Of tho*e «e!to 
in an u uo hanged condition. The activity of these nett structures 
can be sfci mu toted greatly by proper feeding fthd general treat- 
meat, and the proportion of solids % .water by rich 

food, t h ough at the same time the bread, and general chataoterto- 
tlos of o owe have much to do with It, 

vAftYiso cNmosmowv 

This depends much on food, season of the year, time after 
calving, etc., but on breed espeatolly. Natural milk may have 
as little as S3 per cent of water, with was 5 to 6 per <&»t «f tot% 
or as much as 90 per cent of water, with OorrespOnding poverty tf 
everyt hi eg else, By feeding we ban Wsase A* total solids, but 
not the proportl on of any one Ingredient* Ott cakes ftvanot 
the best fo oda, for It has been proved tbs* fatty matter given toft 
cow to not %m ned lute butter, but used optotbe body, thoogh It 
that todtoootly 1 side to tha Im^ovemant In ^ • general quality of 
ttto. P» the other hand, albuminoids to the food are directly 
converted toto hotter tots as well as albcmlnoids In milk, and 
thus to pr&tfoe to to found ^thftt bean-meal and cotton-caks 
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(decorticated) are among the beat couoentratod food for oowa. Washy 
food reduce* the total solids and increase* the water, KxetcUe 
leads to the using up of nitrogenous matter and in cows it tagSe* 
«reted as ©swine* eo that To a cheese-making dairy the ©owe 
should pasture outside, while—a* real toads to the conaervalien of 
f*u—to butter making it is found the animal* do heat whop con f < 
tinaally tied up- . , . 

Buee®< 

The great fault, however, which toSuenco* the yield of special 
eompoinshte te the breed of the animate. By artificial selection the 
Jcrseye have been developed in no a variety which yields milk 
ooutalninff a 5 to 0 per cent of fat (and over). Under the micros* 
nope It hr asen that the corpuscles are larger than Is the case with 
Ayrehlree-^whloh latter have been bred for oHease-making prin¬ 
cipally, and therefore, have as much easaiuea* butter in the milk, 
B*r keeping the progeny of the auionta with the best milk, and 
** Jieioutly acoRfing, vartouv breed* have h tea developed iu the 
course of time Whos* gland*yield milk rich iu one, or other 
of the component part*, and this, trrosptttive of feeding and treat¬ 
ment. Large butter corpuacUa require large gland ooU* to form 
them, and thee* arethe result of development. The total solids 
depends moat on food, treatment, ofce,, and variation of ingre¬ 
dient* mot# on breed; There is no reason to suppose that any 
breed has .4* yet reached,its ** (structural limit, 0 and improvement 
la to be sought fh selection, aud usiug butter and milk tests as a 
guide,— Jtyrm6ty'JhHrtw* 


SWB&T ENSILAGE. 


By Professor Sheldon . 

It Is natural to feel all the more ceutkleueo iu Mr, Pry’* 
advocacy Of * 0 *IlAgk since ho makes no extravagant claims, and 
indulges to to* high'ftown rhetoric about the matter. Many would* 
be reformer* are carried off their feet by enthusiasm that is 
wanting moreor lei* in discretion ; but this is not the case with 
Mr, Fry, who may be regarded aa the original plouoer In the 
domain 'of sweat ensilage in this country, aud His book is the 
boiled-down result of much study and experiment, Mr. Fry 
regards the question as beset with difficulties, which can only be 
met by intoUlge Attention to details, which are oonsfcan % 
varying, and fee deoltw he has ‘ neither seen nor heard of a 
silo which perfectly fulfils the necessary conditions he also 
declare* that eveh If twoh a silo vr&ra to existence, it would not 
bo 4 possible to ensure results always good alike/ This is, of 
course, obvious when we reflect that the result depends on the 
Quality of the grass or other raw material used for the purpose, ou 
fits amount el moisture it contain*, ou the degree of maturity at 
which it ho* arrived when it is out, on tho peculiarities of its 
growth and structure, on the weather at the time, and on other 
conditions which provide plenty of scope 1 for the exercise of ab«* 
liter and judgment,* 

M>* Fry to more oautions than some writers have boon on this 
lopio, when he says that the silo does not render the eusilor abso¬ 
lutely independent of weather and other circumstance* ; aud in 
giving this timely warning to farmers who may haply have been 
carried away by what they have *ead tiluewhere, he is not only 
doing the beat Vervfoe to ensilage os a system, but is lessening tho 
▼plume and risk of ornel disappointment. At the same time, the 
difficulties speksn^ way be overcome by careful and intelligent 
attention, andsuocets l« within reach of every man who will take 
tho necessar? pains. These points are definitely laid down, viz . 
fl) A perfect silo mmi be air-tight, water-tight, and 1 heat-tight 1 
(2) The forage put ib^u the silo must not contain more than 7f* 
per cent of moisture. (3) The temperature of the silage must rise 
above 122 Fahr or it will In sour. These points are clear enough, 
but they require the exercise of care and judgment. To a man 
whose mind has vetoed , principles of the system, there is no 
more difficulty, all things considered, than in hay-making ; but 
even In hay>maktog» we see a great deal of non-success, which is 
the result not Of bad weather only, but also of carelessness and 
oven Ignorance on the part of farmers, in so apparently simple a 
process. 

A sflo must have even and perpendicular sides, in order that 
the weighted covering may follow tne silage closely as it sinks, The 
form of ft, however, may ‘be round, instead of square or oblong,but 
ill any case the totter surface must be smooth, straight, and per¬ 
pendicular. Stone Or brick walls arc plastered with cement; oon- 
tivte waffs, may, perhaps,, be made to do without a plastering of 
OMnent, and to thJ# event they are probably the best walls that 
can be used for a Silo* W ie obvious that the waifs, whatever 
material they may be built of, must be strong enough to resist any 


doorway is left to ffte wall tor oonvanienoe pf emptying the silo, 
It should be made perfectly air-tight before the silage is put in. 
This may be done without much difficulty, providing the door is 
welt made aud strong, the frameWork properly constructed, and 
•the packing even aodsutfiolent For haps the beet way 1* to break 
wp the doorway when the alto Is empty, plastering it toslde with 
eemsnt, like the Test of the toner SBrcace of the silo. The froof of 
the alio must be high enough above the square to admit of having 
the ensilage trodden evenly around by the wall* and dose np to 
them. * 

The *dage to nsually covered with boards or planks and weight* 
•d above. The weighting should not be las* than 100 lbs. to the 
•qnare foot, on a sUo 1ft to 20 feet deep, A shallower *Uo would 
Require similar weighting, so that it i* advUabjo, on thh 


ground of economy in weighting, to have it a good depth. The 
covering of plank* admits or Jnst w. much surface being 
uncovered at a time a* may be advisable, the planks being 
told down parallel to the aide <;$ end from which the *Uo» 
emptied* An oblong silo appear* to be preferable to a rbfiod ot a 
square one, because it exposes a shorter face whan the aUageis 
being out away ; it has, however, the disadvantage of requiring ad¬ 
ditional walling and plastering.. For instance, a jdto 30 Ml square 
Inside, superficial measurement, would -make two obtong silo* of 
30 feet by 14 feet 6 inches,if the partition wall were A footfo thick¬ 
ness. It is considered that two suoh silos would afford grtotojAd* 
vantages to respect of filling and emptying than one of <ton>C^bo 
sine. The partition wall, however, nnleas very strongly balU, 
would be a source of weakness all the time, and it wjjtod bn 
subject to .certain lateral pressure when tbe first of c£T two 
silos was being filled, aud when one of them had been efifttied. 
Bat it may be mode strong enough for anything that would oom* , 
against it, and once made, it is there for good. It would, of coarse, 
entail some additional plastering with cement, equal, indeed, to 50 
per cent of the whole outer wail surface of the silo* ’ 

It is considered essential to cut the crop for ensilage Atthe stag* 
which Is thought fit when cutting it tor hay. This is wfeeirTt h*»' 
reached maturity, aud is about to ripen. ‘Sweet ensilage,’ says Mr.' 
Fry, 4 bears about the same relationship to the gteea crop from ^ 
which It is produced, as ripe fruit does from green, ana this . 
is the reason why the gresn crop must be cut at the stage, above 
mentioned—a stage which favours tbe ripeniug of the silage th 
the silo. At this, too, tho green crop contains about the right 
proportion of moisture, viz,, 72 per cont. In oases wber* ehrly 
crops of rye, oats orolover, are cut to make room for otheJr 
crops to oome on, it will bo advisable to 1st tho crop lie out on 
the ground for a day or so until the moisture which is exoesidve 
tor silo preservation has evaporated, Green rye Is deceptive 
in this respect, and great care has to be taken that U contains 
only the right proportion of moisture. Great stress, indeed* to 
laid on this point, and as I believe, with ail sufficient reason* 
Crops containing more fchau 75 per oout of water are unsuitable 
tor preservation iu a silo until the proportion has been reduced S 
and Mr. Fry’s experiments ou this point dispose of the absurd 
claim made by esc tain enthusiasts that grass can he out to any 
sort of weather for storing in silos, and that rain water to It Is 
a matter of no donsequuiotf. Mr. Fry says that to no ease has 
ho obtaiucd a good result from fodder, which has been so wot, 
that moisture has been pressed out of it to the silo. Believing 
that when 75 per cent, of moisture is not exceeded in the allege, 
no appreciable quantity of moisture will be pressed out of ft, 
ho says there 1 should he no drain or other outlet for moisture 
at the bottom. ’ 

The drier tho folder, the greater should be the compression 
of it in thetilo, and the earlier a silo will bo opened, the greater 
weight should be put on it as well. Before a alio is filled a 
second or any subsequent time, the walla and 01 cor should be 
carefully washed down with a weak solution of carbolic acid 
last of all, in order to rid it ot fungi aud spores that may ad¬ 
here in places ; this, to fact, is an important matter. The obtoat* 
aimed at in a silo are to induce a temperature of over 122 fa,!*, 
in every part of It, and to prevent the access of air to the silage 
after it bus been exposed to this temperature. With a* ordi¬ 
nary crop of meadow grate, it will be advisable to fill theeilo 
at a Blower rate than with green rye, oats,* or other bulky crop*, 
in order that the temperature which the mass attains may W 
diffused pretty equally through the place. About 4 fact added 
each day appears Lo be the rate suited to grass until tho silo f* 
fall, after which it will require filling up at times as it sink*. 
The temperature of the silo at different depths may easily be 
ascertained by using a length of gte-pipo to which at on*end a. 
steel point has been' welded, and which la perforated there fey a , 
number of small holes. This may be pushed down to the desired 
depth, and when it has been in for ten minute* or to, a thermo* 
meter lowered down the inside Of It by a string will, in a is* 
mfoutos’ time, and on being withdrawn, Indicate tho temperature . 
of the silage at t.he spot to which the pipe has penetrated. A bfa 
of cotton wool to the bottom end of the pipe will lesson fckerikk'ot 4 ’ 
breaking the thermometer* 

The temperature at from 4 to 6 feet from the surface afeould ; 
teach at least 122 Fabr. to two or throe days after filling* Evete If 1 
it reach 140 to UK) degu, ao much the bettor ; If it do not teboti 
the desired height, this may he regarded as proof either . fe !mi 

stuff is toe wee or that the filling aud compression have tjpto'.gotoft,, 
on too quickly- As there Is no fear that spontaneous ebuibuviiou 
will ensue, the temperature may he ascertained closely euoqgh W' . 
the aid of an iron rod simply, thrusting it <fotf a Into the ooass and ' 
trying Its heat by hand when It Is withdrawn* Ordinary flrittob 
crops do not need chaffing tor a eUp, but they should be evbnly 
spread to ft* and well trodden down, specially near the w*H*« ,T 
Oar author,who has produced a valuable booked vises farmento ' i 
try ensilage at first on a small yea to, until they have learnt to mi$A) 

It properly ; then they may extend the system as much draft MtlKf 
a* they think proper* The eropa ensiled should be of good qttallty* 
and to a proper state of maturity* for young, succulent* placid ly 
bags will produce silage of a quality awaited for the prddndW 
of good milk* The system of ensilage add* one more resouroo to 
the farmer, but it to not calculated to supersede either hay making 
or root-growing to any very marked degree, It is obvious that 
while hay must contain only worn* U per cent* of .mbmW'tiM, ;■ 
Silage may oontato 75 per cent.* the crop preserved hi. more wwfiiy 
digestible to the one ones than to the other, and mlaga may bt. 
made when hay would fee spoilt by the wejfther, Wto ahtF / 
enough to make good hay In fine weather, and silage own be made 
when It would hardly fee oontidered fine, though, ae lt woSto mm$ ! 
wet weather Is sulfcftfefo for neither, prooew, though tm ao fytpw* 
RHdhs ih» to ijwftwTto 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report. 


For the Week xjsdino 12th Atfr.ivr 1885. 

'/ tfjgtgraf JR.mtf.rh. —Bain ban fallen in all districts in tlw Madras 
FretidOpoy,, With the ox caption of Pellary, whore it in much wanted for 
the dry crops! wldch ore suffering, In Madura prospects continue 
lutitetfafontorv, hod more rain is wanted in (Janjam, Kistna, Coimbatore, 
and Malabar, lu Mysore prospects m> uncertain in consequence 
iff the deficient rainfall. Dry crops recently sown are reported to bo 
withering, in many places, and agricultural operations have boon retarded. 
faCMtg seasonable weather prevails, and prospects are good. • 

’ flight rain has fallen generally throughout the Bombay Presidency, 
hut there wanted in parts of Sholapore, Afamednugger, Dijapoic, 
Khandesh, and Dim* war. Vouny crops are withering in some 
districts, and have in some places been injured by insects. In the 
perars alight rain has fallen, and crops are promising In the Nisam’s 
territories rain is nj\i<?h needed for the standing kharif crop, In the 
Central India and Uajpootana states good rain has fallen generally, and 
agricultural prospects are satisfactory. . 

|h tho North’Western Provinces ano Ornlh heavy rain has injured the 
crops tn some places, and a break is now much needed. Tito condition 
pf ^he crops is, however, generally very favourable. Ham has fallen in 
toioxt districts in the Punjab. Kharij sowing# have nearly been com¬ 
pleted, and prospects are on thw whole good, fa tho Central Trovinoos 
the weather is seasonahla, and crop prospects are i ayourab'e. Trans- 
pSahtfag and weeding contiuuo iu mos< districts. 

fa Bengal rain ha* boon general, but in parts of tho Presidency Divb 
ision more is needed, Some damage has been caused to crops by Hoods 
fa the Midnapore District and tho Bfiagulporo Division, but otherwise 
prospect* are generally favourable. The hhadoi harvest is yielding a 
good arerage outturn. In Assam rainy weather prevails,, and tho 
transplanting of mU rice U in program. Tea promise# well, Seasonable 
1 rain haa fallen in ah districts in Bnririt Burmab, and prospect* arc sraod. 

, The public health U generally fair in most proVinco*. Price# are 
fluctuating in the Punjab, but ohewhOro they aro generally steady. In 
■ Bengal tho price of rioo continue# high, 

’■ prospects fair, improved in Bollary ami Ananta- 

jfx^o» fa Madura reported to bo discouraging. 

* ^-Slight rain in most districts ; more wanted in pari« of 

ShpUpore, Abuedauggarj Poona, Bijaporo, Narik, fvhanderii, and 
jfthtewa^ young cropf-; withering in part* of Bholaporo, Khandesh, 
and Tunna , and injured by insect*! in parts of Hyderabad, 
Dppw Sind Sootier, and BJjapore ; fodder scarce in park of Khaudwb, 
Blidapor®, Ntvrik, Abmednugger, Poona, Bijsporo, and Betgauna. 
Cholera, fa parte of eighteen, fever and cattlo-dkoiiae fa park of mas, 

■’ ht»4 'tttejhpox in parte of four districts. 

^JfeftpaS^Oonoroi rain over the whole province ; more rein wanted fa 
.-'i-feiUpt Preridonay division* Floods in Mldnapore ami the Bhag-dpore 
divirifrrt have done some damage to the crops* Prospect 4 * continue 

jpatofatty favourable. Transplanting ivmssedtag well pi Central and 
ffifttan BangaJ; hAarfot harvest is yielding a ifaod average outturn, 
XViet W Hoc continue* high. Public bca’tb. generally fair, 

, jPrwu/raA and Oudh. —tioftvy rain has fallen throughout the 

'i^fcoss, «M caused injury to the crops in some districts ; a break k 
Prices are fairly steady, and public health good : oases 
s£ Obokra reported from Gorukhporo, Allahabad, and Agra, 

' fallen fa most district*?, (With generally good, 

bMrtf edwfagfi nearly completed ; prospect# o;i the whole good, but 
jjgefa imfa fa wattled, Prices stationary fa °«roo, and rfafas fa other 

ee*4ta('.-.' , 

CMtm* /Verisc**.—Weather tsoeoiub.A. troy pro$pooi>s favourable ; 

and weeding continue. Cholera fa Raipor* and fever fa,. 
.after ptaos*, Price* steady. j 

Brkifh* 2farefta&--*Ch0lerfl wvert* in one dietriot, slight fa 
diktrieta, etofiwibifrfc public health guod ; cattle dieewn fa cite 

dixtrieti idfaht m Ave dfatnrfatfl,elsewhere healtb of cattle gowC Plou ghfa^. 
eowfagi ami tamepfanifag progrewing. Raw aeaxonable fa Ml dfaWta, 
eiesfit fa Pi'cm*. where mere rafafe reqnf.-efi, a»d fa Amherst’Wbwe 


they hare been very heavy, end tho crops have Wn rifghtly damaged by 
Hoods, ' - 1 . / 

Assato.^- Weather seasenabfa Trarsplantfag of tetH dMm cohtfana* * 
prospects of tea good. District healthy, ; l ;: 

Mysore and Cotr #,—Coffee and cardamom erope fageodoondirio#. 
Prices of foo d groirsetationary, Pre^eofaof ^eoeonandpublfahealth 
good. ! 

lkrar ft tut Hqdftnhtui ,—Rain uuuh needed far aiandfag Um k lfm&k 
Cholera st- 1 ! prevail* in tho city and suhnrbs boe broken out at Serarea 
ou railway lino ; general health of people fair. hfa^WbMti 
coarse noo 12|, white jinn 39|, yellow jt(«n 22J, and far par 

ourreat sicca rupee, c ;. ' 

Central India Stabs Cofttinuous rain, JwH crop much damaged* 
Health good ; flight cholera at Bhopal 
Rajpoot as ift,—Tanks and wells low. Crop prospect# excellent up fce 
date. Health good. Prices cheap, Weather fine, passing clouds and 
nr»i*fc. 

Nepal —Bain faH sudiciont. Frr-speet* good, Cholera dooreasing *v«y- 
, whew, ■ ' ■", 1 1 ,. 

-f . j, ' ... . < [iu-m 

Letters to the Editor. 


THE A GKI-HOKTIOULTUKAL SOCIETY OF IbBlUL 


| Sm, --This Society is one of the few ias&ttttlojfa fif the hind that 
we have far carrying out agricultural and hertfctflturai fmprova* 
ments In this uountr y f and it should therefore he largely patroatui 
by all claa#e# f both mriivejaud European, Hat fa is a.painfaUM 
that the Society fa not as strongly supported m, It should be. Of 
course, there is no excuse far the rich and prosperous of Our country 
withholding suuh support, but so far as the middle ofasses at* 
conoernedi I must say that the rate of Hubsoriptfon fixed by the 
Society is very high. If this was reduced, I mrw&Mmt fa would 
receive better patronage and support from the public than it d<m 
at present, without suffering any peebrnfary toss. Of Vh» 
various advantage* tho Society fields out tp its members, the 
MofuMll residents may expect to avail themselves >f only two, 
They have uo opportunity of either using the 8p4«ty V Library at 
the Metcalfe Hall, or voting at their ordinary meetings, Moreover^ 
most of thooe of tho same class a* myieif wfmld not benefit 
by the Society’s concession of a box of plftuts KfaUl every year 
{Itself worth a large *um), or purchasing plant* from tiw 
Society 7 # garden* at members' rate*,. Take tay personal uom, 
far Instance; I am a Government Servant, and am liable It 
be transferred at any moment, % keep a garden on auotherfa 
ground, and therefore have no inoanilve to plant anything 
beyond what I may fairly expect to reap the fruit* of. At the 
same time, 2 wish fa he a member of ^he Socfaty, ,'Tbe only ad¬ 
vantage* I expect to reap from the Society *W packet* & 

seeds and (2) the journals it supplies fa the membmra perlodically* 

It fa therefore neither fair nor just* and I* certainly very hard, 
that 1 should be expected fa pay at the full rafa of subscription 
payable by Calcutta members who have Afat&i advaatagoe of fa* 
Society. I therefore beg leave fa suggest! that l ^o Society alter ite 
rates for enrolment of m embers, and redo^ fte rates of snbsorlptteg 
te as fa bring fa within the;reach of sift oliMteft. There tee al¬ 
ready Hire* classes of member*, members, who 

reap all tho advantage* of the Societyyrithoutpayfug ter them;( 
corresponding members who are paid fordhe articles they contri¬ 
bute to the SoijUiy's jodrual j and (3) ordinal^ m«mbsr#Vho pay 
Ml, ^cte.nnafajr »subsorfption, iutd ad admW%t fee of fas. 8, Wlyr 
not odd a fouAh close of members, entitling them only fa the reeds 
and jommafa&M half the subscription^ paid by ordinary momhere f 
sp reader iht^Boriety more popular Sad largely patronised,! 
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Would suggest that the siibeoriptioa for ordinary membersi bo 
reduced to E«. 23, a ad far nnfussil members of the 4 th class, now 
proposed by moi to half the subscription payable by ordinary 
members, 

AN AMATEUR GARDENER. 


ENSILAGE vs, GREEN FODDER. 


Editorial Notes, v i r > 

A fiKBaiAN per says that forty parts of paper pulp, tea 
parts of water, one part of gelatine, and one pari of bichromate 
of potash, with ten parte of phosphorescent powder, 
a paper which will shine in the dirt, and which wilt be *d&; 
able for labels, signs, &c. 


flfO THE EOITOK, 

SiR*^I trust you wHl allow mo to mate some comments on you r 
article* “ Ensilage v$< Green Fodder,” You say you are convinced 
that silage properly prepared possesses qualities superior to 
ordinary fodder In Ito grOon state, but can you suggest any 
•ource from which fodder enclosed In a dark pit can obtain 
iheso superior qualities, You odor to quote authorities In support 
Of this view, but the only one you mention Is General Wilkinson, 
the accuracy of whose statements you say you have no reason to 
doubt. Now lettfle a*k* with all due deforouca, what reason you 
have tor believing in their accuracy ? The abatement* are the m • 
waives, to quote your own words, u almost too much for oqq's ere- 
dulity,” and a* such no sensible mao would believe them, unless h « 
were sure,that the General had not been misled by deceptive appear* 
astoe or some other eau*«. First, as regards weight,the facts on which 
the General miles are thit two cows which were fed ou ensilage 
famount not stated) for 2h days after they had fieeu kept lor a 
similar time ou grass (amount not stated) increased In weight 39 
pounds. Now unless ws know the amounts of grass and ensilage 
given, His impossible to deoide in favour of' either. Again, what 
practical man would think of using cows giving m ilk when trying 
an experiment to show that one kind of food Is more nutritious 
than another ? I believe that some Commissariat bullocks wore 
fed on the General’s ensilage. What is the opinion of the 
oncers in charge of these bullocks as to the value of ensilage 
«& green fodder ? Now* as to the yield of milk, the fact 
chat amounts Of food are not given, vitiates these expert ■ 
meats, Indeed, tb* General himself secuis to disbelieve in the 
accuracy of this experiment* for lu his letter to Government, 
dated £f8tb May 1335, page 14, he says : M With thli universal (but 1 
variable) daily decrease of yield, it has been found impossible to j 
tabulate the advantage gained by the use of silage, for increasing 
the yield of, milk/ 1 Lastly, ft* to the quality of the milk, the 
General starts with the misconception that the milk ot 
eews get poorer as their calves get older, but tho reverse 
la the case, the quality improving as the quantity decreases, 
Then he tests for cream with a milk-tester only. Without 
a cream omafcer such experiments are valueless ; for skim milk 
property adulterated with water will have the same specific 
gravity as milk rich in ortiam, I could give other instances 
En show that experiments made by General Wilkinson should 
he received with caution ; an# oertainly where the results are 
almost Incredible, and opposed to the views of all scientific men, 
they ought not to be treated as demonstrated facts. 

I still hold that the superiority of ensilage has not been abuu 
gantly proved, and as long as certain butchem and dairy m an in 
England object to receive the produoa of oauU feu on ensilage, I 
think your readers will agree in thinking that practical men are 
not in this ease opposed to science, 

Apologising for the length of this letter, £ \m X mrs, Ac ., 

D. ALLEN, 

Camp Arrah, August 10, 1885. 

NuTe.—We hope to take (Ufetiiesubject in con Liatiatfon ia our c ext. 
-BE,-/, A, 


TOBACCO CURffiO. 


TO THE 1*1X03, 

SiE,—1 learn that tobacco Of vsry superior quality U manufac¬ 
tured at Foosab* 1 therefore beg to suggest that two students 
ahonld be nominated from each division by the Commissioner .to 
torn the art of curing tobacco, to be apprenticed there ou the 
condition tW turnt shall Ujekcled who, or wfortqjarcAte'efe not own 
« eaUivaiion of more than 20 biggahs, and that t&estaoted students 
•hordd get IS Rupqgsa month for two years If th\have passed 
Wtnnr Scholarship, Vernaoular Scholarship, or Rutreobe exatniaa- 
Hons; and 8 Rupee* if they have no such a unification | 

S, i^TTA, 
Mowhhuaj. 


Tug quantity of Tea exported from China and Japan" to ' ^ 
Great Britain from the opening of the season ter the Ifith of 
July was 50,103,1 :Uiba. t as compared with C4,128,4791b#. ex> 
ported in the corresponding period of last year. The exports 
to the United 3tat.es* and Canada 'hiring the same period Wore 
H,538,<i57lbs. against Id,812,ffiBibs, 

YVg beiieve that many of wtr remtere are not aware of tho 
many uve-t to which cuooauut fibre <:au be brought. Among 
others, it has been found most useful in planting coftoo and tea 
needling*. A correspondent, who ha* tried the experiment^ . 
«aj«t that not only w Hie fibre a very good protection for the 
teudei i outlets of these plants, but Unit it acts as a, capital' 
manure. Tea and Co lee planters should take note of this. 

ii- 

V 

Ws ate informed £h:.t a horticulture snow, which was held a t 
the Lail Bugh at Bangalore in the afternoon of the 13th 
instant, was a great *u<xe<je It is suited that the flowers and 
fruits exhibited were the beNt that luv-* been shewn for years! 
past, This apeaks much fur Urn enterprise of the inauage- 
meul of thift garden, and of the exlubUora, when it ha re¬ 
membered tbit a severe drought and wuter f uaino have baeft 
experienced at Bangalore this year. 

Tus; total receipts from the Cviu* sated of Bangui opium and 
four mouths duty on opium exported from Bombay wets . 
Rs. 2,77,35,105. which waa Rs. 5,^5,105 better than the estimate. 

The receipts trom Bengal opium wer« for the first time for 
some years worse than the estimate by Rs. 4,52,095, whilst 
those from Bombay were Ri. 10,17,200 above the estimate, 

The great deficiency in the Bengal ieillpts charred at the July 
vale, when they wera u-> to than Rs, 1,17,045 W.ow tin 
estimate 

V 

Thie total exports of tea from Calcutta £n»w the 1st of May 1 
to the Slat of July amount to 9,932, U)3ll>*. the quantity for, 
the two preceding years being 7,5 i(j ,4881b*. and (>,347 f 790iW 
respectively, in July, as compared with those of July, 1884 
the exports to England showed an increase of 17838311*8.., 
while those to Australia advanced 7,2801 bs. and thoae IKK 
America 2,2I3 Um. The improvemeiit hast extended to the 
Ceylon trade, which has advanced to the extent of nearly two" 
million pounds in the past three years. , ■■■ 

. ■■ ■; ^. r 

We Learn that the Government of India has received a report - , 
from I>r. Kalian c a the results of his visit to Dr. Rosteur e : 
Laboratory in Paris, and hie observations oa the method of 
cattle vaccination pursued by the French Professor, It 
has been suggested that some of the Yeterioary OMcere 
eeat out to India should undergo a special ^flttWrtT 
training in institutions devoted to the study and culture of 
disease germs ; and there is a proposal for the eatabTIahment of 
a laboratory in connection with, the Lahore Veterinary Scho&j^.., 

V 

The latest London advices, concerning Tea are "for the, week 
ending 23id July, wheu^eww* Luoro and Cabtee write vm 
follows \y 

Further arrivals of new ttmon'e tea have bseo aflwed dartog tk® 
week, and htm sold generally at* deolioe on previous quotations*, 

Thin Darjeellags are Ul, U 2d, easier, bat good Tom of all grades 
from this district have %tm well competed for. Caohars and Aariun* 
generally are poor, prions hare been reallaed, ■ : _: - t /v ; " v - 

Eatea rufiogfer eld taw are unchanged, batjthe ^ 

[ country trade being uansuaUy qnlet. 
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In another column will be found throe reports on siio u in 
Burma!), fronr which it would appear that this method of fcfcor* 
ing folder been productive of satisfaototy ronulU 

As far as tfe jcfaii make out, H# disadvantages lie on the#side 
of expense; but, as the papers are descriptive enough, there 
semwsi no necessity for noticing them at length here* Suffice to 
say that, for the present, no more such experiments will be 
undertaken at the public expense. 

■ , v 

BUBWiMElUG will bo found an aocotwfc of an Influential meeting 
held at Chinsurah on the UHb instant, when it was decided to hold 
an exhibition of agricultural produce and implements next 
oOtd season, \Xt cannot bo doubted that such exhibitions are 
calculated to have the best possible effects, and much credit 
is due to the public-spirited zemindars and residents of 
Hooghly for their efforts In this direction. We hope they will 
receive all the support their energy deserves, and that they will 
be able to carry their scheme to a successful Issue, Wo shall 
be glad to hear, from time to time, of the progress of the projoot. 


T«# Builder, referring to the rotting of timber, makes the 
following remark, which should lw noted “ Th* Merging 
frtcryswstm is the common wood fuugu* that destroys nine-tenths 
of the wood with which wo are acquainted. The reason of it ( 
being common to new building* and not to old, is that mois¬ 
ture, one of the constituents, of it* existence, i* more present 
m new green buildings than in old dry seasoned one*. The 
two prime conditions of it* existence are moisture and Jieut ; if 
moisture is present without heat it will not grow, and hence 
its depredations in the winter time arc unknown. If heat is 
present without moisture, it will not grow, and hence venti¬ 
lation for the passage of a current of dry air will prove fatal 
to its existence. 
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Wfi regret to learn that tins prospects of a harvest in Southern 
Russia are unfavourable. A South Russian paper says “ The 
heat is at present almost unbearable, for months not a drop 
of rain has fallen. Everything looks yellow and scorched, and 
the cattle can hardly hud pasturage. Hay hi enormously dear, 
and the price of cattle w already rising. At the end of May it 
was so hot that all hope of a good harvest hud to bo abandoned. 
Then there was a sudden change, and extreme heat changed 
for a time to extreme culd. At present the heat h again very 
great ; all vegetation is burnt and dried up, and tha woods or 
gardens which have not been altogether spoiled by the heat are 
devastated by innumerable caterpillars.’ 1 This applies priraavb 
ly to the Crimea, but it is to be feared it is true of a larger 
area. 

# * 

&uhlow% writing on the fruit harvest in the It bine 
District, says “ The flowering of the vine is now 
over, and it has, on. tho whole, beSn very satisfactory, 
though there was towards tho end unfavourable weather. 
The young plants are coming on capitally at preedit. 
The old vinos are. also progressing well, bo that the position of 
affairs gives 1 general satisfaction. Ho noteworthy damage has 
been done id tho fields or vineyards, but the cherry harvest has 
been injured* - On the 3rd instant, 11 and 13 was paid per 
pound, but in consequence of tho wetness tho cherries have in 
part bureV&iid now only 7, 9, and 9 VL U paid. The 
walnut trees arc well laden with fruit, but no little injury has 
boon done Jjp it* Of pears and all kinds of stone fruits there is 
a large quantify, On the whole, there is no peed to bo discon¬ 
tented with the harvest prospects.” 

. •*. # 41 

The following is a summary of the harvest crop in Germany 
according to a German contemporary — u Offi<4|| reports are 
published <ioucWiiUg the prospects of tho harvest throughout 
the \yhpto ‘’oouhtryi' • ae well m summer fruit* and 

especially hood crops have more or loss improved everywhere 
but rye did hoi gout by btorrahtfi, au.tife time of it» growth ; 
was passed,. The chief producing province*, Prussia, Posen, 
Pomerania, Silesia, and Brandenburg, complain,' -particularly 
in light the small wops, and Mthya* pmm tht teigeri j 


area of rye the heavier crops eteevrhera c,< u but p, >rly 
pena&te. Hanover, H^c, Nassau, We-ilsphalfa, and Rhineland 
report sl good yield, smd iu Btxony and Aehh^wig+HoUWio a 
yield of rye below consumption is apprehended. T|i© t;yo har¬ 
vest ou the whole promise* to be under the Average* Tho first 
rye of the harvest was brought to market in fiartiu a day or two 
ago, being bought at 162 Marks per 1,000 kg. The quality* 
was very good, ,T 

*** 

Thu following, which wo extract from the JF&rjitafV ftwto, 
is not cheerful reading !C Prof. Riley, Ku f ,Cor the 

Department of Agriculture, announces that this year , we ahsill 
have two distiaulappciQB of hmsfca, the seventeen ftUd wvcu 
year locusts. It has been fcsvo hundred year* since ti&o two 
kinds have appeared in the same season. Neither are totruc- 
iive to crops ; their chief injury la fco trees b/ depositing thefr 
eggs in the tender twigs of the new growth, which cAuso the 
portion beyond th#egg deposit to die. The HoaeHn fly and 
chinch bug is reported as at work this spring in the jwfieat iu 
those districts whore it;wtw present last fall. Those. Are the 
new crop hutched from the eggs deposited on the plant lost fall* 
There is no icrnody for them now or nothing which can 
be done to prevent their damage to the wheat. Gmshoppet'a 
arc already reported at work iu Texas, and the bark louse is 
present in unusual numbers upon fruit and shade trees in wide 
districts of tho country. Altogether we arc likely to have a 
hv,gfly season," 


It wtU surprise lob&eco smokers to know that, according to 
Mr. Crowe, British Consul in Cuba, cigars suited to the, taste 
of tho British smoker, are very difficult to obtain in Havannab. 
Mr. Crowo allows that there is plenty of il dark- powerful 
f* tobacco ' 1 of fin© quality, at moderate, though by no means ; low, 
rates. But if a smoker deslraaa light leaf, with aroma, such Oar 
the “ educated palates of an En.gUftbnuui’* seek, ho tyintii bo pre¬ 
pared to, pay for it. Only about ten per cent, of the tobacco 
harvest of Cuba c:m be classed as of this quality: and, apart 
from the cost of the raw materia), the best makers of the boat 
cigars obtain wages which alone would render their handiwork 
of value. Ah much a* 40 dollars in gold are paid in skilled 
labourers for turning out i,OGO u itrst-closs goods * 11 This wiefcas 
that a cigar of this grade costa two pence for the more rolling, 
apart from the boxing, the price of the tobacco, tho freight*.the 
CuStom-houso duty, tin? interest on the capital expended, or the 
profits of the two or three middlemen before it gets between 
the lips of tho Eiu-opeau consumer* . ■ 


The statistics of the home paper trade, for tba month- of May 
1895, are as follows *—The exports of stationery for the month of 
May this year amounted in value to only £04,530, as compared 
with £71,860 iu tho corresponding 4 month of last year, and 
during tho five months the value was £316,559, against £333,608 
iu tho like period of 1884. The exports of paper hr May 
amounted to 7Q,057cwt., value at £138,690, against 01,7l8cwfc., 
valued at £132,151 in May 1881, The export figures for the 
first five months of tin* year show that the quantity of 
paper exported during that period has been 338,36 3ew&, valu¬ 
ed at £699,838, as compared with 303,I45^L, valued at 
£650,459 In 1884. The sum of £500.000 out of the current yeai^Jt 
exports represents tho value of writing and printing paper and 
envelopes which have boon shipped to Colonial and Contin^uUl 
ports* Tho imports for May amount to 107,l65owt, valued at 
£104,784, against Uf>,252ewt., valued at £11$ $97* in May 
1884. In the five months the respective totals are 534.656cwi t 
valued at £606,036 in 1885, and 681,46ocWt., valued at 
£556,104 in, 1884. In each case allowance m made, far the re¬ 
exports of the foreign-made product, 

: Ta^ foliowing, which taki from the Ximfc;' 
tetiatce aVourious adforstitiw which proyail^t the 

early; AmeWcin. Wiitip twibram B«cd, a farmer; tivitig in 
Beaver township, fa, Am* down a large o;*k tree bn hkt ton, 
and in cutting it up k| found, imbedded in the fcriutk, wen 
o* eight feet from the ground, a small gjps puttie, and what 
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had iho appearance of a, lock of hair. The bottle had, beam 
inserted in a hole in the tree made by au anger, then a pine 
plug was driven into the hole over the bottle, the hair aWa 
being held in the hole by the plug. The bottle was corked, 
and contained a colourless liquid. Over the plug had grown 
hix solid rings Of wppd, besides a thick bark. Thera was a 
superstition among the early settlers, and it is held by many 
of their defendants, that asthma and other affections could be 
' :cd by the victim sUodfug against the tree, and having a 
'‘Tack of h*S luif plugged in it while the hair was still attached 
to his head, ti> mhst then be cot off close to his Ina l, and the 
a IS i6ted person must Walk away without looking at it, or ever 
passing by the tree again. While the uae of a buttle was not 
included in this treatment, it is believed that the one with 
the Hair disCcrvoVed in the heart of the oak tree was put there 
in the early days of the settlement by some believer in the 
superstition to onto an ailment of some kind*. 


the plant Paraeah was at one time doing fairly , well, but 
latterly prospects have been cerJou«ly affoct^i‘ $ 

the river, which ha» swamped the plant' ft 
The account* from Behar are on the whole rith^pbetter, as 
the weather im been generally favourable, but from 

the different factories vary’ considerably, Jttie resultOf the vat 
prod ace being fairly good, whilst the biga prodewi ie sqm^ 
Moorhun vi-ixki will close about the end of the 'month* Jbflfc 
though the prospects of the khoontm has been iSO^what 
improved by the late rain, there is not roach cbanoe$p£ agood 
return, owing to the lateness of the season. Mahufactars j* 
juat commencing in the Benares district, where in some parts 
there has been too much rain, and the area under cultivation 
is Um than that of hist year. Throughout the North-Wefifc 
generally, and especially in the Alighur and BaJand^bahV, , 
districts, considerable damage h&* been done by tha.'i'atei ;heavy' : ^ 
miu and floods, aud the outturn generally, will be less than 


* ♦ s* 

# 

Wjs see that the Royal Commission of the Indian and Colo¬ 
nial Exhibition has decided to provide accommodation .at Him 
E xhibition fovpaintings, waler-coloim, and drawings by iwiktu 
and amateur resident in India, aud will defray the co.it of .pack¬ 
ing and freight from Bombay to London of selections that, 
after inepectibii at Bombay, may be deemed of sufficient interest 
or merit to flfcncL , The paintings aud drawings must be neither 
framed not glased,as ibis intended to economise the cost of 
packing and freight as much as possible. The latent date for 
receiving paintings and drawings will be November :jo, and 
they must be sent to Henna King, King k Co., Bombay, with 
particulars and name of exhibitor, subject of picture, and value. 
Mr. J, J), Griffiths, Superintendent, School of Art, Bombay, 
wiUihspedb all painting waWr-eotoure, and drawings de^pa toll ¬ 
ed to the ffria. The.Royal Commission does not undertake any 
risk, ami exhibitors will have to tnako their own arrangements 
as to insurance', The framing will be done in London by 
Messrs, Henry S. King & Co., and full particulars of cost, &o.> 
can be Obtain^ from Messrs, King, King & Co,, Bombay 1 and 
Mews, King, Hamilton & Co,, Calcutta, 


America is rousing herself in regard to her silk industry ; 
for, frokn a paragraph iu the last number of the F<j>r*m'T : 
Umm to hand, we find that Mr. C. V. Riley, Entomologist 
for the Department of Agriculture, is sending nut a circular 
for the information of silk culumatw, Hinting that 
during the OOjuing summer the Department of Agriculture 
will purchase such quantities of silkworm eggs aa. may 
be deemed necessary for the proposed distribution to bo made 
in 1668. Ho far ns practicable, the eggs will bo purchased of 
American producers, but under certain precautions which are as 
followerEggs of improved ^aces only (preferably of tho French 
or Italian yellow races) will be bought; producers should send 
on£ or two samples of pierced cocoons with eggs ; the egg-pro¬ 
ducing wormemust be in perfect health: there must be no indica¬ 
tion of the disease called Jtoch&ri ; if the worm? have all the indi¬ 
cations Of health until the spinning period, thou the cocoons 
may be used for the production of eggs. These eggs will be 
paid for At'fe rate of $2’tf0 per ounce of 25 grams (about <>7 of 
an oiuioo aypi^t^ofs), and those desiring to raise eggs for the 
purpose wit| receive full instructions from the circular No. 9 I 
which may bo had on application to the Entomologisi, United j 
States DepWttnent yf Agriculture Washington, D. 0, Silk cultur- 
ists are advhied apt tb attempt the production of eggs, unless 
they are adepts, at the industry, and have had at least oue season's 
experience, They should also send a sample and statement of 
the quantity offered for sale, 

* * 

• , 

Tse accounts from the indigo districts in Bengal still con- 
tiime unfavourable, and the plant vffmaiiis small and back¬ 
ward through too much rain and absen\ of sunshine. This 
is specially the case in desaore aud MiduaWoj nnd the outturn 
in both theeo .. distefo m k expected to b*JmH In Kishua- 
ghurmati^ka lUtie bolter, aud ii/iloorahedabad the 
prosp4^«difah'i aud produce has bee iw good* But etou in 
two 4Mm& fine weafctor & required to brief off 


was anticipated. 


r \ 


Tux present number of tho 4( Records of the Geological Survey , 
ot India,'* being Vol. XVIII, Tart 3, for 1885, maiht*ln«them* 
putatlou of that periodical, both as a valuable record of Work 
done in India, and as an interesting expositor of geology and the 
kindred eelonces generally. The contents of the August number 
aij of an unusually varied oh^acter, and lo most pefteiw will 
poseOBS special interest In consequence of the two paper* on narth, 
quakeu. Mr. R. 1>. Ot,o«am leads yd with 11 pages hf “Koto <M 
tho Geology of the Andaman Islands," to which is prefixed a, 
coloured geological map. Those Islands consist mainly of eocene 
and inioqeoe rocks, with intrusive volcanic rocks, mostly dtyrito 
and serpentine, occurring hero and there. Mr. R. Lvpb^kek 
follows next with a brief paleontological Note, tho chief iptorest 
of whloh lies In his announcement of the identification of two, 
fossils In the British Maftum, formerly dlsoovered by Dr. Fair: 
con»»," which belong of right to the Indian Museum* and Wktbh 
aro accordingly to bn transferred to the latter institution;', Then 
follow two papers by Mr. H. B. Medjwuoot, tho head ol the 
Survey, written iu his admirably lucid and vigorous stylo! tk« 

I first on 41 Percolation as affected by currents," and the second 0tt 
<« The rirthalla and Chaudpur Meteorites.'* Next Come* a paper 
on 11 Coal and OH wells In Burmah,” by Mr. R. Ro^AKirt ; followed 
by another on *' Antimony Deposits in Moulmelo,” by Mr, W, R. 
Cnirxii. Two papers on the Cashmere and Calcutta Earthquake*, 
by Mr, Jojt*h aud by Mr. Mjeulwoct, rowpeotlvely, close this 
interesting number of the records, 

V* 

! Oort readers* will recoiled Cutl aoaits litilu tith^ we 

; noticed tho cultivating of the maliogauy tree in the Madras 
| Presidency, and that the Government had made an appticatidn 
1 to the Governor of Jamaica for a fresh supply of tfejfdi/ We 
now learn that the Governor of Jamaica has iuferihed the Mad* * 
ras OnveruTuent that a supply of seeds had been 4®»^tobeA 
on the 10th May last to the Royal Gardens, Kew, Jok 
misaion in the usual manner to the Goverumeut of jtuclia and 
the several Presidencies, Wo fail to see the expediency.of thig 
round-about course, thus wobjectiag the seeds totWh ^ea yoy- 
ages. It hue been found by experience that a sea voyage:Affects 
the vitality of mahogany seeds { aud if it i* Ifft^Med to> 
obtain satisfactory results from sowing of those tmjiori^d eoed^, 
we fear disappointment only may ba expected nndfr ^e cir- 
cax&etaficeg. Why the seeds could not, in the first .iffst^nee, be. 
sent direct to India, instead of being sent all the ■ way dap Eng-* 
land, and then back again to India, is what puuftles o& ' There 
might, we tbiuk, Ul this instance at least, have been .A depAr 
tore from rod-tapeism with advantage. The seed* feft Jafiiaica 
ou the 10th May last, and the Madras Government u Ot<iwf 
on the subjected is dated 10th July- There is no jnai^tioh of 
the seeds having been received up to that date, and i-imy will 
perhaps not be received for two or three months Ux come, «r()ten 
the season for flowing may have passed away,^. . ‘ 


Wk learn from;^ contemporary tbsit the Awiatic^ DiteCtor of 
Agriculture t Ju Biumah, about this tint© TmA’ W^ly to 
some inquiries from tbe Military D«partmeat Mb' yeferauce 
to the fodder supplies of Burjmh, rooommaudMlih#^tivation 
of msh gnwk &4«i' J published a report off th« aystum of 
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cultivation fcheij recommended, which was adopted this sense a 
at tiie ICjrattktaR lam,#and gave Anoutturn of wine 
tito £# fur fc|i® tefc cutting iu ffalyy Whilst; Another 
cutting can be paid® in October.' The tot cutting ritu 
either ,^e tod m green fodder or preserved in a »ilo* 
whilst th® October cutting am also he cured as dry hay. 
Xt» hay that Was made lafcfc Octobef kept tn exorileut eondi* 
tloAltthtil the raina commenced this year. Thu grat is hut 
little valued in India, whilst m America it ie much valued-an 
a-hay ciop, and h still more valuable iu Bunpah, U it give# 
of grain and also an extra cutting** In 
Bunnali ifjtowti to the height of about threw feet, tuid horses 
km] cattle of "every kind eat it with great relish, and will re¬ 
main in good condition if fed on it without any other grain. 
Ifa cnUivation appears to be very simple, a® the land only \w - 
qilito <K> lie ploughed twice at the beginning of the rains with 
ia tort plough, and then, harrowed twit;® with a triangular 
harrow, when the grass will germinate of its own acord, 


In another column we print a few practical yuggowtiom from 
*\&tt Amateur Gardener,' to which we direct the attention of the 
Agr^XjtQjeblcnltttral Society of India, Wo cannot help thinking 
TOt theto? of subscription fixed by the Society for ordinary 
liieutorcis rather high, We believe that the present rates were 
tod m&tyy years ago when horticulture was iu its infancy so 
for as India is concerned* and the conditions for importing 
Europaanuud American weds were different. Many changes 
have taken place since then wlmt at that tune coal 5 rupees, 
itjm now be had for very nearly half that price. Again, it 
must be remembered that very keen competition exists between, 
the several ««edamen, and there are at present greater .facilities 
offered for the importation of seeds and plan ts thu n presented 
themselves, say 10 or 20 years ago. J t is thereforo only reason¬ 
able, tot to Agei-Horticultural Society should keep * touch' 
With to exigencies of the times. We have no doubt that, wore 
to Society to reduce its lates of subscription, there would be 
a corresponding increase in the number of subaetibera s and 
by to Vulo of <{ emuUprotti and quick returns,” there is every 
reason, to believe that, whatever loss it might suffer at the 
commencement, would be amply recouped by a largo addition 
of mentor#, and an increased popularity. Much competition 
may soon bo expected in the supply of Lugirih am.l American 
Howef and vegetable seeds in India, Some of the largest scodsmun 
in, England and the Continent have' established agencies here 
for the toe of their seeds, and only recently David Lund re Ui and 
. Boon of BhiUadvlphia have opened au agency for their seeds 
in this city. . ft will naturally follow that if better value can 
be had for their money at fclioa© agauenM, people will not pay 
Es, 32 annually, with an entrance fee of Re. 8. to become mem¬ 
bers of the Agri-Horticnltnral -Society of India, which may lose 
by this means many <5f its ordinary menihmi, We are there¬ 
fore Inclined to think that, for the reason* advanced by ouv 
CorreapOttdCttt, the reduction in to rates of subscription sug¬ 
gested, by him might with advantage 1 be adopted. The sugges¬ 
tion, for. to creation of a fourth class of subscribers, seem# a 
good 6rte, ftttd we commend it to the favourable consideration 

ot the .Society. 


1 Ufefolfowing extraordinary canard appears iu the English* 
head of “ Notes and Queries 

J -wjjfc'wittiiwwlirfy' 'the ewe that the journal known as thp Mtia* 4yri- 
ctito.f# to maintained by a Government subsidy of Rts, 80,000 per 
’toto*’ Oovurnmeut BUhscrlbod for 5,000 copies. Can any one tell 
to totoy L continued t Or did it fall uiuoug the ftrat fruits of. 

It will ho nows to the public that vtveh a journal oriets ; 

' W’WffTbfinteresting tu know vrhdfrhor Ooverutnont is wasting public 
tohey ln jW-wey yton it Is grasping at the potty cabU b&lauoes of 
■ Sf tosM4# T'okvds and Road Goss DcimjaHiiGe*. 

The. AtfrMinrRt receives no subsidy whatever from 

*to (foy'erntoot. Many years ago the journal ws# started by 
buirtore* M A focus in which might lw gathered. together"! 
\wtttfvtotoay** or notices, -of auy interest i>r importance, cm 
to the country, might appear in to 

various or in our newspaper a. .U.wa# 

originsily-etwted as to AgrtirnUuml Gazette of btdia in 1889. 

UpOtt ity ft WW >1 i#Pl $ 


|( effort wa#.made by Bir BickaRD Tekws to substitute aa official 
Statistical Reporter iu it® room* This publication was brought 
out by tire Bengal Secretariat, hut proved to be #«> oosUy f and 
was moreover so tit-conceived, tot it was abandoned alter a 
year or two# publication, during which the cost of it} to up 
w© believe to more than E*. 1,00,000. The idea of tho TmUm 
AynlhiUumt is unique, and it most valuable,. although it baa 
never been appreciated properly by the^ Government The 
attention given by Mr. Knight to to reports' o! 

the country, early convinced him of the need there was of some 
publication in which took! be recorded for tefotoce, ev^v 
important experiment, or essay, upon improving to or<£iwxij*m 
agriculture of the oounlry. Lord Mayo saw the dcsirablencas 
of such a record, but none of his have taken any 

Interest 1 herein. We have continued its pnbUcation from a 
conviction of tho need of such a journal, to in the hope tot 
at some time or other, its importance and its value ,Would bo 
appreciated. At this moment, tho J(J or t7 toimto which 
have been produced since the year 1889, are pf unique yalue. 

An to. thift nonsense in the Enytitfmm about a sub^d) r , the* 
aggregate subscript ions of ull the various Governments of the 
country arc so tritUog, tot wo continue the publication only 
from a sense of its value as a record, Had to ffove^nhlent 
but spent upon it one-twentieth part of the mow f R 
dered upon its own Statistical Reporter, we should long, since 
have made the paper a semi-official gazette of the highest 
value. 


The following notes, which we take from a contemporary, 
sums up the result* of the measures taken by the Western 
Presidency to hit upon the most economical, and ftfc the.aamo 
time the boat method of raiding water for irrigation purposes:— 
The Bombay Government bare recently publfXhed sqmo very 
)>ra«tical and interesting papers on the subject of 'cheapening 
tho construction of wells, and on the most Ccopomical method 
of raising water !I £or irrigation. Leaving pwt of. to queatiou 
tho possibilities of the . ArteaUn well, thy conolauxons, arrived 
at iu the papers now before us are that iq the Booihay Bread- 
deuev there are “ no peculiar difficult calling for jsieieence in 
my shape to overcome, ami that with reg.ir<j to economy in 
construction the cultivators are convers^ut with, and' dp make 
nso of, when nectHsary, a very cheap system of well-making 
which it ri impossible to improve upon.” As i0 to beat 
mean.? of raisiug water for irrigation, after a comparison of 
several method^ native and European, u verdict is given iu 
favour of tho old leather-bag oontrivauco kit own 0# 'to Mote, 
It iri simple, easily repaired, brings up a gto supply of Water, 
and only requires one rmia and a pair of bullocks. The more 
ioirieate Persian wheel never raises anything .Hies, to quantity 
of water it ought to do, when worked . buUotopoWelf, ami 
it m not considered a sufficiently' perfect machine to be placed 
in seriosis competition ecosiomicdly with a As Regard 

the other methods, the Burgess Bucket lift, Which toy be 
described as a perfect Persian wheel, requires a, vfery strong 
pair of auiiuah to work it; and if tho ito«!ry charge# are 
taken iuto acuount, there would be a dual deficit of'Ey, 79 at 
the end of the year. Hartford's windmill, or OAfforniau 
pump, worked under the moat favourable cironmStauces, Show¬ 
ed a ileticit of Kh. 5V on tho year’s operation*. Lastly, a com¬ 
parison is made with a steam pump, uso<i in Boroda for raia* 
tug water lor the public park. The nnicj^iie cost 5,000. 
It is found that the fuel and working expense of t%U ^ieorn 
pump, without iucludiug the ubuii! charge for intctot, 
made the*, cost of raising water by it exactly equ^L W that 
of raising it by bullocks with to leathefh bag. There 
in nothing liko leather, aud until a small mtoifle can bo 
invented suitable for irrigating about one aofo per day, 
and for lifts of various heights up to 60 tot, to ttiQU will 
continue to be the popular method of jrwtfeiujfif water. The pious 
Virgil probably had in miud the fact that agricultural maohiu^ 
to be popular must bej^eap and suitabk, to stooll holdings, 
when he wi^te, ipw colmii J fflaud fwitett* view* 

vafoiit," •'■'ii 

Tui?R»isnothtglike open competition^ the 

^ ul '^coni|lltoni-^ by individual 
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effort has ao far proved a fit'hue ; and this has been ^cog¬ 
nised ovtm in the case of the utilization of the uriue of house- 
fed animals w» a liquid manure, for we learn that the Directors 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society* lifting hud their 
attention drawn to the subject of the utilisation of the urine of 
house-fed animals, found that on many farm#, especially in 
dairy .farming districts, this substance is allowed to go to waste, 
as its us* is said fcb be unprofitable fowing to the heavy cost of 
handling it in it* natural state. They have therefore resolved 
,.io offer a pn>© of #$00 to any one who shall discover a practi- 
f ^cftble method by which, the valuable constituents of urine 
may be mwit profitably utilised. Their offer is subject to the 
following conditions 

1. The method must be capable of being adopted by farmers on 
their own fame. 

& It must be ■uttofonftly moderate In eo«fc to bring it within 
the roach of tenant* of email holdings. 

3, It inuet be •uflSclently simple to be understood nud carried 
out by farm labourers of the ordinary class. 

4* It should be applicable to all classes of farms, including 
dairy farms whore no litter (a need. 

5. The expottw of the process must bo so small as to leave a 
nett profit of at iea«t oua-fchird of feh* total value of the urine 
operated upon, 

0, The suoceas of the method must be proved to the aatGf ac¬ 
tio# Of tbodirObtora, who shall have the sole power m judging or 
appointing judges, by ino \ t* of such pracitlosl test* as they may 
deem necessary. 

7» In the i^vont of a method being discovered which the direo. 
tore ooneidor to be feasible, they «.« willing to contribute liberally 
toward* defraying the expense involved in putting it to ft satis¬ 
factory tost, 

& The communication* of all candidates for this prize shall bo 
considered strictly private, but the successful candidate shall be 
required to relinquish *11 personal or patent right to his method, 
which Shall become public property cn his receiving the prize. 

9. Full particulars regarding the methods of' competitors must 
be lodged With the Secretary of the Society ou or before 1st Jan¬ 
uary 1687* 

♦Should no method be discovered which has all the (pvjUfiea- 
tions requisite for attaining the prise, the Directors may efcill 
award a prize of less value to anyone whose method has the 
merit of fulfilling some of the conditions, if they owsidvr that it 
mark* a distinct advance and improvement fur the good of 
agriculture. 

It is curious tint out here no such inducement# are held out 
for any special put pose*, except in very exceptional catea,.,nud 
the reward offered is anything but liberal, Take, for ox. a Tuple, 
the case of the fibre-cleaning machine. The reward was 
lb#. 2,000 (#20b). The efforts of the Bombay Government in the 
direction of jmprovinfi the methods of raising water for irriga¬ 
tion purpose#, have ended in smoke, and the nutter aland* just 
where it wa* before. # By the offer of a reward for a 
machine, with the necessary condition**, humus satisfactory result# 
might have been obtained. This is a suggestion which we 
commend to the consideration of the Bombay Government. 


THE AGRI-HORTICULTITIIAL SOGLliT¥\ PUNJAB, 


* TtfS Mti0luhnian t in its ism* of the lUh instant, has review¬ 
ed the work of, the, Punjab Agri-Horticultural Society during 
tho yew 1684, Tffts is what he says ; — 

“ The public gardens of^Lahoro are among the finest in India, 
and the Agri-HorticuiUmd Committee arc io be congraUilated 
on the improvement which they have been able to effect in the 
geueral appearance of “ Duatypore” of late yean*. The income 
of the gardens last year wa*i 1U 13,7<;>J, aui of this eutu the 
tiftles of garden produce represented E*, 7,649 ; subscription*, 
Us, 4,184 ; and the Municipal grant, E*. 1,542. Judg ug from 
the difficulty experienced in getting the U#t named eu-u grant- 
ed this year, it would seem that local self-government doe# not 
regard with a kindly eye the improvement and adornment of 
the town. 1 ' Bo iar we otttirelyjugreu wnk our contemporary : 
but the fotfbwiug is such a charactoriswu effusion, that we 
quote it in Mtffirtso V 

*On the other hand, there h a decided adwauoe iu the sale of 
gftidw* produce, which is not, perhaps, a f matter for such un- 


mixed congratulation as the Committee seem to imaging Apart 
from the oddity of the Govmftient associating itself with a 
thriving business in seeds and plant?, thoreariseeth© question of 
private enterprise. It is all very welt for tbs Colpt^ltteie : lo pride 
themselves on having reduced the price of frait tiw Kper ceut 
and of roses 11 per cent But what about the private in 

fruit trees and roses \ 1PW© can be no doubt that the committee 
mean business. “ The nurseries have been cleared of over¬ 
grown plant*, laud ha# been levelled and, cleared/and, ^ 
operation* have resulted in a great improvementiff; %tji &"appeatv 
ance of the gardens,and in the Acquisition'of mdrM^S)i#>r the 
propagation of fruit trees an*l for agricultural flBjirovemeats. 
This is* news which will hardly raise the spirits of f the trade,’ 
although it may please the people uf Lahore. It cannot be 
denied that there is something at once unfair and undignified 
in the connexion of Government with a gavdUhhig concern— 
even if it can be described in the language of advertlaemeUt as “a 
good going concern.'’ A State-aided Sutton's establishment would 
doubtless be hotly resented by those immediately concerned, 
and would be justly and generally condemned by the public, 
Aud yet the Punjab Government directly oouutenanoea a 
powerful rival of the various seed firms which are making 
an active effort to extend their business iu India/ The foot 
U that the pdicy which tho G >vevnmeni; i* never tired of. 
preaching is only intended in a Pickwickian sense, The 
Government reserves to itself the right of violating its own 
i. ules at every turn, aud the private interest is sadly to be 
pitied that comes into coalition with Government rivalry,” 

We fail to see how the Government can bo fin,id to be associat¬ 
ed ip this 11 Gardening concern, 1 * True, tho Municipality 
makes a small grant towards tho funds of tho society, but that is 
only iu the iu tercets of the people who reside within Municipal 
limit#, aud who enjoy the pleasure of using the Society's 
gardens, aud make a convenience of the place. The Society 
is supported entirely by private enterprise, and We cannot 
understand how the existence of these gardeus* cornea into con¬ 
flict with private enterprise in the sale of seeds Aud plant*. A 
Municipal fund is not an Imperial one, but a local eoaa-fund, 
collected from the people of any towu, and utilized for tho beuefit 
of the rate-payers Aud if the tux-payers do noli object to the 
application of a portion of their money for tho purposes of ft gar¬ 
den, nobody eLe has a right to object, The^Agri-Horticultural 
Garden at Lahore is not it Government in-Hitutionpior is it Gov- 
eminent aided. The Society ri a private one, ami the several 
Societies yeaUered about India have done an incalculable 
amount of good m the distribution of plant# and seed*—in 
many case* gratuitously—and in providing fruits and vege¬ 
tables of a superior kind to the people generally. This is not 
all ; they have encouraged and spread a desire for high class 
horticulture and agriculture, aud improved the quality of culti¬ 
vation generally in India by example. They have,boon the 
pioneers of Agri-llurticu!lure iu India, and a* such, deserve all 
the praise aud encouragement they have received, T^Uira \» a 
genuine Government garden at Lahore (and in many other 
stations for that matter) known as tho u AmirkaU^” garden, 
where, we believe, u<> plants and seed* are sold, But! even sup¬ 
posing for u moment that a charge was made for plants and 
needs in this garden, it is not to be oxpticW thatlftfiy Ou© 
would think of getting them fm ofcharifo / An ©sUblishmont 
has to bo maintained aud paid for/aari if tljm garden ©am* a 
small income by tmeh sales, it does uofc go to show fchiitdho insti¬ 
tution is opposed to private enterprise. Us real anil only ‘obj ^ ti 
is to provide a place of pleaaaut mutiation for the peoplb. 

There i* something ludicrous iu the analogy, drawn between 
the horticultural gardens at Lahore and *' a BtatO-ahleiButton’a 
esUUiahmeut.” We do not t-lpak our con temporary kuO w very 
well what h© wa# writing about. The Society arc to b© con" 
gratakted upon the reduction they have been abfe iff th 0 

price* of plants ; and have set an example iu tfiia to 

the other Socwtlea ia India. W© hop© ere long to hear that 
they have also reduced ikm rates of eal>*criptioa fbr 
In this oormectioa we dircot attention to our 'ob^yatielus else- 
where, The remarlt that ‘Hhe Punjab Gbverament directly coun¬ 
tenances a poweriulrival of the various seed firms which are 
making ftn ateveeff^tto extend their barinesejii tadia,” would 
never have been Wri ^vm had my: cjutemporary been tufficienUy 
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informed UjX>n th* subject which he attempts io deal With ' Attract attention for the pm poso of working UU lately, wlien 
»0 simumily, It my be ncwato him to learn that the several ^he lease of a largo tract of hill country at Tilawle in the Kada- 
A : gTi-Horticuitural Soeieti® in India are the target mstamrs ingti circle was granted by dovewimeut under favorAUe aiwpicea, 
*he ( * Pwtiut seed firms'* have hi hviia. A reference to l bub owing to drawbacks from want of labour and carriage, the 
way of .the Sooietiee (or to the soodamen themselves) will result haanot been all that could be desired^ GaUn&i contain- 
Qoavluoe him of the aeoaraey of this statement. A* a mg a high perceuUge of silver ore* is likewise found iu the 
matter .of fact* the several ftociettes import large quantities Karen Hills sub-di virion of the Team goo district, whence the 
of aeeda from Europe and America for distribution to aunwil outdtlru ia about 50 tone. &&&i & also found Ju tlse 
the hundreds of 1 members who annually subscribe a certain inland of Main gay ; and both ipa i and fydtiwnxy are found iu 
-fixed#.um to the Societies. We are not concerned in defend- the Amherst distirct. All these localities are itt the Tenaeserim 
fth e policy of the Government in the matter of its opposition division. With great ca^abilitiw, the ,<*;«, industry is lan- 
to private enterprise, which ouv contemporary characterises an j gniriiiug in Merger iu sad contract with the prosperity jujj dhe 
“ .Hckwicki&iq” but we draw the line at Agri-Horticuhnral Malayan and other tickle further «ouih. This ought nov *b 
SorieMw* winch we cannot regard us State-aided inutiUUious in be ; and it b satisfactory to find that it, is proposed to make a 
the strfvt sense of the term. They simply receive small sums thorough inquiry into the subject of placing tin working 
fromloc&l funds, and nothing more, for which they render very in Merg'd on a better and more reliable footing. Iron is found 
ufteh Valuable aid to Government in its ellbrfcy to extend Agri- in Hhwegyin, bat not worked. Ooli id obtained iu the name 
Ottltdral knowledge among the people of India. district from plaoer washings, the “paydirt* biting obtained 

. from the bed of the Thayetpiudae, a stream Which ilowe into 

th» Shwegyin river. . 

MINING INDUSTRIES IN UUKMAlf. IVom these brief notice*, it will be apparent that the 

. 1 ■ "—*-- mining industricM iu Burnt ah are capable of great development. 

The AdttunietraUon Report for 1S83-&4 showy that of Into and we have endeavoured here to diiecd attention to a subject 


yoa^s much attention has been paid t to tho development of of much commercial importance, 1C b for tho trade anti tho 
the mineral resources of the Province. The various mining Government to take up the mat ter, and we hope to hear eaou 
operations undertaken in different parts of Britieh Buruuh in- Ihufc advantage hay been taken of tho large mineral resourc'- t 
elude co&l working near Okpo in the Henxada bistriot, aud cwl of Buriuah. 


explorations near Thayetmayo ; ea rtk oil works in tho Kfdntpu 
district; lead mining in Temmseriti ; mid (hi mining in tho 
Merged districts. Iu regard to rsal, the experimental mining 
commenced by Government with convict labour in tho Okpo 
township near Kywerin village on the Aractm Yoma, proved a 


j OIIINSUUAH AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 1H$6. 

Wtt have received the fallowing particulars of au influential 


failure, the works having to be abandoned in couMequeutie of meeting of thoehief resident* of Urn HooghljT district, 

the unLsaitUiueiw of tl>e locality, HU ta*J Uml, for mauy vvh.cU w held at UoniunA, o« tlw Wth t.x n to 

. T eaw to, cowo, it wilt not be |»«U« to bring thb coat to “ oua ; ,lw Uw .wl««b.l.ly ot holding m Mh.b.tm of *gtuul- 
Ui«rkel nt« remunerative cost. Tula novi* Hut until tho t ""‘ 1 fmtece, nn.t iwplewenW, Md c«>W weather, at tho 
oouulry shall have been opone l nut, nu.i further (uoilitiee for :-Ajuo..« those present were lUboo Oowg» Uuu late, 

caltittee ptovidovl, there is no prospect of the entfiu Heuaula V ' LE ’. “* ll ‘° d f‘ r > O.S., Prittoe Auirodtlla 

bolutt nrohtnbly worko.l. This is much to bo re R relt*i in live il,,uUv ‘ Ash.~ifu.blm AU.aod.iwU others tnWrestotl m 


being protHably workod. '1‘hi^ in much to bh regret led m the 
interests of a Province, where railway.* are making rapid 
progress, and river steam navigation u a well bsfcabliwhml 
fact. In addition to tho nvpu'remcnU of mmionma rice, saw, 
and other mills in tho countryduineral fuel, is needed for n com¬ 
mercial marine steam tonnago aggregating to<n pei au- 

IU1W> The prospect of better reunite in regard to indigenous 
coal at Thayetinyo is therefore hailed with nati&faolum by the 
iih'ovincial authorities, who have granted a conceswiou to pri«# 
vale enterprise in this district, where there is mcttiouabio pros¬ 
pect of success. The preliminary operations show that the 
quality of the out-turn good, and encourage a Uopo of (be 
quantity being commensurate with payable vesulu, Earth t-ori 
is, in reality, the ouly welbdovetoped miiier.xl industry in ri^ 
country, but w<$ regrot to hud its progress not all Out could bo 
desired, tho works being earned on with indifferent auoee^, 
Notwithstanding the fact that there aro three European t*onr 
ptniefl, beside natives, at present engaged in extracting oil in 
the Kyoukpyu district, up to the present time no large yield of 
oil h.'W been obtained. The total out-put of tho whole held 
WAS ,d00i32& gallons. So far' nothing has been discovered in 
the'Kyoukpyu held that can approach oil-bearing strata of the 
f;bp good American or Caspian Held, lienee the business 
rti fom nitig on a large ocalo in British Burmah li t* not bmm 
a Access. The. Arakaneso (native) workora, who pat Lnvn 
tludf ami manage their proceed lugs more economic dl y 
tbfe Kngtirth firms, can alone bo said to wwk the oil prolit- 
ivbly.' ,,W« are not surprised at Uii-t result, for mining goucrally 
WtW tot^ vvhoii conducted by expansive agency, ami Where 


the aubjout. Belova tho pvooutdinga ootmn<Ht«e.d„ Mr. Dey r«;;td 
.'idwa leti-ji-rt from genthnnen ot the district, who Were unavoid¬ 
ably absent from the mooting, but who expressed their out ire 
sympathy with tho propped exhibition, and offered their hear¬ 
ty co-operation m the /urthorarioc of the ijohcmo. The chair- 
I man, wlu'io asking Baboo Ouooroop Chuoder Mukcrjoe to move 
1 the first resolution, dwelt on the necessity of having an Agri¬ 
cultural Exhibition, on the ground of its conferring manifnld 
advantages on the ryots of the district. ’ Baboo Onoocoop 
Ohumltu Mukcrjyy th^ji uiiiVcd, t; That it is desirable tluiau 
* v Exhibition of cattle, agncalciiral impimfcoubs, and products 
“ truiU, tlowers,jV'id veg^tAMcq a^l articlo^ of tdauufactm'o, 

,c almnld be held at Ghiueur.di iu tho oiihuwj^ cold .weather' 
Ko delivered a s]>ccch, in which he dwelt on the which 

arc evpeeled to result tx<>m an agricultural cklitbRiOu, and 
fjaid, that although some of the prrucipM ^euiihdurs of tho 
place had been unable W fitimnl the meeting, owing to au.irt’- 
Moul weulhva 1 , and other causes, ctdl, ho was iu n position tu 
say, that the pn)po-ul had their fulh i et approval, and that they 
would try, by every means in their power, to further its combo. 
This was Mooondud and supported, and Baboo Eshau (ffiundor 
Mitte»,Gover«<ueu{ Bleathu',th»ii delivered an address 'J’he rcso¬ 
la Uou was then moved by Baboo Joy (^vmd BoW, & That :in 
*' Executive Committor, toiiabitiag of some bJf tho-loading resi- 
1 d'*iiU present, he appomied, with powevtO add. t»,v thoir mini* 

‘‘ bei to carry oat tho ueavitary avrah^mouU, and coiled 
funds.'' t'his resolution was support**! by B^boo Khotao Nath 
Boy, who said that eAUibinkms o£ this kind Wwc. not quito 


w 'or M U, lm «« » «ukuow« fo U» eoumry. White tew* ^ **o*\» f , 4* re- 

Sil"releoom» to grief. Tiw dogoriptiw account of the, »»«wWeJ that Mlul.iUona uscl to o* uuW w, year m 
cliief oil source of Upper Bumah, given by the Government liuughly under the patronage of Mr. Ittmeil, the then judge 
U&WHWfti, Examiner, ‘bonUlna nothing mw or different of tho station.^ lie sdsn said that an exhibition of agricui- 
bo obtained from Dr. Balfour'# CycfoprxM(t> In lurai products wajj^ioaphsuieiUe vvarf held at, AtifW In 
ti'ekdhvgground l>,r. Rouiuuis follows oU path# in, a known during the Lier^ant4iovcrnowdp of Bit Cecil Beftdon, and 
domain. ‘Jfc Law’s lemming enterprise in the SaiWmia tlto, apwnmj&t had thou psaM ,« ^fftion, authoring 
not . m yet an awured xwcees. The presence of g<tkm iff thi^ tie expemh/rre of Rs. 30,000 annually on exhibition*, 


not m yet an a«&nred enecees. The presence of g<*km iff thb* j t^e expcmli/n c *>f Rs. 30,000 annually on exhibitions, 
^ of the pwiiwe, tfaongli for a long tbho kab% m ttotUad that A tuvtonoo of tbw rwolutfou, oxIuUtiou^ 
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were held in Bnrdwan, and elsewhere. %t resolved to 
Ki>rtd circulars fro aU the leading gwUlAdar-* and other roridlfete 
of tin' disti tot, requesting their help and co-operation, 

A VALUABLE ONION'. 


I>n, E, Bos Am, who is a prolific writer on Agri-Horticuh 
toral subject^ lias; poiitribu(red the following letter to the 
in whtett brings to notion the'existence of a valuable 
(wolifie bhiou, We reproduce the letter m nrf am for the 
ftSuefifr of our readers ;~r“ i writ© these few line# with tbo hope 
that you may fen,,good enough to allow them a little apace in 
your coin nans, as , the .beat invar** of unking tlm vegetable 
widely known. i J^qy years ago» one .I'Vbli i lutein. a Vakeel 
of Ltickwtw, obtain aouie seed of this outen fu/m UaUimabad. 
fie gave ifr'l’O Judge ^Vaaor, and tlirough the latter it came 
into my hands. I sowed it in the fan-know Horticultural 
Gatden, and found that it was capable of great progran. ’ I'V 
•many years afterwards, I Beleetcd the best for seed and re¬ 
produced it. When I left Lucknow, Mr. flidtey coutimiod 
this good work. After ebmiug fro Euw.ili, 1 obtained some 
seed of this remarkable onion from Lucknow, and sowed it in 
the jail garden, By this time, this white onion hud gone 
through :m0VO iliia Ifi years of acelimaiissatum and selection in 
the LUcknoW gardens. The result o£ the bo wing in litawab 
showed Uiatito.pedigree was as good c* ever, and that it pro¬ 
bably vtM one of the finest attains of this vegetable yet raised 
i*i lodun t Again selected the best and finest bulb: fur seed, 
and this year l bare a fine lot of seed, A seer of sued pro* 
drtood'ftSmwubd&Af onionai for u«a, besides & or 3 .m umd-s kept 
for seed for M*i< year, The soil waa nut very well prepared. 
This onion is sweet, mild, and very nutritions. As it is rip© 
at the com^oitcoment of the hot weather, when every other 
vegetable mating watery pumpkin* has disappeared, it is 
very ueeful for general use, but especially for soldiers, pri joncm 
and other*, foy whom vegetables arc mo t important a* pre¬ 
ventive* of ei^aess. I remember reading in :om& ancient 
hi'story that the pyramids of Egypt av« suppos'd to have bsca 
built bypeople who during their hard task got little yW l«» 
eat font oiiioh^ It is well kimui that onions, oven now* arc 
one of the great Vegetable products of tho >ute itelf,*. 1 Hunk 
there can‘be little doUbfr that if the Egyptians in those du\s 
had euoha fine vegritaUloas the piv^ufr white oui-m of luick- 
nnw, niHuy more, l^yramids would have probubiy bc*u kfl for 
posterity fro' admire. This onion is very different fioin 
the teumav onion. When boiled or otherwise cooked, it lms oof 
the rank floywirdf the native onion, and is delicious in wluil- 
em 4 way it may If) dressod. A word about in eultivatteu. 
This useful lnilb, by trailing, can bo either an atmual or a 
biennial. The former germinates from sec 1, grows, flowers, 
and fteeds-t*«rfi fa oyte A&tflcta. But in Heeding tbo liulb is u.scd 
Up—and iUrthiitg 4* fafi ; tdl that remain* w tlm seed. So that, 
as an annual, the onion ran on I y be used from the time of 
germination to tlie time of allowing Slower. On. the t: mt-rary, 
as a biennial, it germinate*, grows, jui-l for«i< a lino bulb 
the tot y$att that it can be usvnl both in its green Atate 
and in itedry etete. The next reason then the hugest and 
fmotsfr single bulbs are elected about October ami replanted 
iu rich *od fpr *e©d. Tim golden njte is—fur seed, always keep 
tlm g$ikig&t and finest and beat shaped bulbs, aud always 
plant ifi rich,anil, at#? let water never be wanted. .For, from 
this f«$ed the next generation is to cotuc, Also, for seed, keep 
tin*, best arid fcU'ongeat heads of flower. Hy seeding, the onion. 
uh i said, is used up: It will thus bo peon that the biennial 
variety is ter tfteMOre useful. L urn not prepared tu say whe¬ 
ther. the onion—a close relative of the lily—way, in *i -stale of 
nature, annual or biennial X «m inclined to think that 
it was cm annual, and that by cultivation a bieauwl variety 
turned up nod being more dutiful was Hclcci-rd and hxed. 
lu a field of firBt-yuar onions w sm ill ftumbcrVill bo observed 
throwing up fiower tstemi # a!BN|id bo 

eradicated and soul to the kitchen. If Jeffr ck Aeted, the crop, 1 
’will be tefivenedliy the aiimml variety,Andrciu^Mcd comparative ■ 
ly worthier The object of th« cuUivatw fthoull bo. to ke^p the, 
onioM sttUtf# a fcFnuw*. To kwep tha bulbs fr/u spC'iiutgj'Xhuy 


should, iu the fitet . iuatauce, bo well Med iu k cu^erit of <tiv» 
and then kept in n cool place either on shelves or ou eftud, one 
;<?lbseto the other/without touching, and nwky Xfiroade 

ofwhitG-aiitep rats, and other, enemies. The 6ditl^<in pt the 
onion is very simple* Sow in October in bedk bf pr^pkre?l ?oi 1 
with some wood or charcoal a«h>% This wfafeted. so 

good that it ah germinates at once., Water' xegtdatiy',:‘ Should 
the young plants at any time look unhealthy and yeUowish from 
poverty of soil, give them £ sprinkling of ash^And Jbh a 
I watering, to a few days, as if by inagio, the plants Wtt-t,hejCow, 
m green us grm. Let me mentiog that there 
moro delicious than very yomg onions, eaten with bread and 
butter, As soon as the plante are large enough to handle—oay 
of the thickness of a pencil—they should bo pricked out 6 $>r ^ 
inches apart, in good v.oih, and watered* The betV:the*aotl 
and the more regular the water, the better the onions arid th« 
larger, will bo tho produce. In April the green leaves will, 
wither, and the bulbs will bo ripe to lift and store, 1 '■ l repeat 
that any which attempt to flower the first year abouthXarch pt 
so, should be uprooted and utilized. It is n mistake to fancy 
that the green leaves of the onion are of no use, Ttte^aro' 
simply the choicest and moat delicately flavour©^ part",of the 
onion plant. For flavouring dishes, soups, gravies, 8wtl|tds, i&e., * 
cut up small, they arc fine. But as a vegetable, of oourAe, the 
bulbs are tho most useful part." 1 

.ffj.’gt’a^ w qe g g" ' " ■"'' >■’’ ' i '.-r -garrt j r— 

Miscellaneous Items/ 


A nrm of water came down all the local river* In PurUeah 
during the past week, but as yet the damage done hoe been 
tnoooirt iter able. 

We arc Informed that at tho water*work* scheme meeting In 
hi coulter pore, it was decided that the Municipality should draw 
out an ectittiato for the tioheme, the money to be raised on deben¬ 
tures, intercut Wug met from taxation. Patna may veiy well 
take a kai out of the book of the efeter city. 

The general market at Bangalore is well supplied now with 
both voSetahte* and fruit, Of the latter, apple*, flgs, pimegrau* 
ate*, etrawborrtee, aucl guava* are all la soason, and eel! tut jrowou- 
able prices. The mutton stall* are tolerably ivell auppiled, but 
a* to the beef—why,Jfc i* a scandal to the etetlon, Thehortleul* 
tural show at the Lai Bag ought to be a success*. 

Tm great heat and eoorohing land-wind* which made Pondb 
cherry very uncomfortable about a fortnight ago have rietyvly left 
the station, and now there is a good share of «ea bre«*e du#f$ the 
greater part of the day, and frequent shower* of coin,. The ryot* 
are hurrying, though very late^ their sowing of the oattindh*t 
kinds of edible grain*, the price* of which have been jri*i% ioc the 
last few weeks, The indications of more rain are favorable. ,, 

Tue Straits Settlement would appear to be no great plaae^ for 
growing potatoes in, for we find that local tradesmen or* dwpatek* 
log targe quantities of the tuber* for shipment to ^cnohg. Tory 
recently about six thonsaud pounds were despatched by'roll, r. Ate 
this rate potatoes will rise in price here, and it is to be tfw: 

Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Colonist* will oast snob exceptional 
industries as outriohdarming and mushroom cultivation t&tha 
winds, and take to the growing of potatoes which, we can nature 
them, will give them a better return than tho two first mm$m. s$, 

Tdk report of tho Upper Bind HorsOShow, just to hand* show* 
the total number of animal* exhibited to be 815, txra*i#friog Of . 
4U maree, 91 flUtce, 44 yearling*, 314 horses, 4i$ oolte, SB g*Idin||a 
12 donkeys, 20 mules, 6 cows, ll bullocks, and 3l o*mei*< ■Th* ' 
show, though oalled a horse show, was more im". 

stock on a small scale. The increased popularity of .**<& ,«hoW« 
was evinced by the Increased number of aultnals in this uaSff^Tha. 
entele* In the classes of more* and fiilie* showed thorn to beAn, 
good condition and of good quality; but the horse* iwa^Kltegad fo ' 
be a poor lot. Owing to the momentary expectation oj :jt0Pi tia. 
usual system of judging by shark* was dispensed',' ^l^h< The 
number of gelding* entered la all classes wot only, ' 

, s^iUons v*pbrt©!l ; tp walk Bat of prdlmMT^hoyst 

Hdittg ^amele ^ toned oatttef theA is sot 'snoh # 

• report an 1 ’to”, ‘_ .: ■*’ -V, 


*** 
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Tffa Iudiaq wheat trade h«f shown sign* of fait*! 

yq# fa/fo*'faexported goes. Oaring theflfot quaffor 
of tho <mrr#Atyw-» nearly 204 takk* worth of wheat was exjforfad, 
Against Ichm tb*A 357$ lakhs ifa|fag the same months of 1885. The 
export to the United Ktegdeot show an Increase of oW 58 lakhs. 
The exportsto France and Egypt fell off j but there watt a large 
Increase to expert* to Belgium. Holland and Italy. The exports 
of faSlatt I** show a considerable increase, Over 30 lakhs worth 
Of tea Woeexported* during tho quarter, to the United Kingdom j 
faafa^Sdfa* than Ifl lakhs worth in the same quarter of last year. 

: .4.%* dfafaa fa Bombay from cholera during the past week had 
, decreased 0 night. The summary of the season reports slates that 
there hat towns slight rain fa most districts ; hut more is wanted 
'•'In pfafa iff Bhokpore, Admeduugger, Poona, Bljaporo, Natife* 
KWd^liidUharwat. Young crops are withering in parte of 
fthchtpope, Khandosh, Bijapore, and Thana, and are injured by 
fasfafo Ip parts of Hyderabad* Upper Sind frontier, and Bijapora, 
Fodder to saaroe fa parts ofKhandesh, Shokpore, Natik, Ahmed- 
hugger Poona, B1japore t %nd Bel gaum. Cholera provalla fa parts of 
eighteen* Inter and cattle-disease in parts of niao, and small-pox in 
part* of fhnrdistricts. 

, Twotefagraraa have recently been forwarded to tho Chief 
Engineer* Bengal, P, W. D,, Irrigation Branch,by Baboo Makhundo 
X#aB Ghowdhry, Zemindar. Bababpore, and president, Agricultural 
Association, that, - owing to the closing of the irrigation sluices, 
ggrfoulhtral operations* which depended upon the supply ot vvAtcr 
by the Eden Canal, have been completely stopped, The prospects, 
It is said ate very gloomy j and il the canal is not wepeued, eighty 
thousand cultivators will suffer by it. Distress i* already existing, 

' and scarcity staring them in the face, Tho applicants arc even 
willing to pay a proportionate cost o{ silt cleaving charges, The 
paddy plants, which have been transplanted* Ho withering, and 
the time for the operation will bo closing immediately, 

u c f n writes to uw M Ae I find from your paper that tho 
Madras Ooferumont has ordered the stoppage of further work In 
connection with the Artesian well at the People’s Park, upon a 
report from Dr. King of the uselessness of boring through the 
shoot of rock which has been struck, I would like to know ou 
what ground® Dr. King assumes it impossibles to strike water 
below Of wlthfa tho rook. I believo that rook and stiff clay are 
tho most likely stratus in which springs of wator exist, caused by 
poroofotfan through them from higher lying strata, and it seems 
. to mo k mistake to stop short when the moat likely soil In which 
. sprfagt abound is reached. Dr, King Is a clever geologist, and 
stand* Well with tho Government, but after all he may possibly 
etr, X would recommend the boring to bo continued to * further 
depth of 50 feet or more, before abandoning what has been begun 
at so great a cost.’' 


Selections. 


SILOS IN BUBMA. 


Tira fallowing papers aw published for the Information of 
people proposing to snake elloe fa Burma!*, For transport 
^akfcfadttd other Government animals at places like Rangoon or 
Thayetmyo, economically managed, silos may be useful. But 

■ jfcU tto'sMetioned experiments with silos fa the district* hero 
wnr'Mtt completed, and no more such experiments will be 
undertaken at the public expense far the present, 

J. B. Bkidoxs, 

lk - 1 r ' Ufa* Sicntary, 

by F. W, C.ubaniss, Esq., Assistant Director of 

■ Agriculture, British Burmah, on SUo-pito at the Kyauktan 

10th July 1885. 

Off thadOth Jaly 1934, two rilo pite had been dag and were 
^md^ tobe.flBad, The first pit was circular, five faetfadfom- 
atar/aad |fi feat, deep, The second pit was also circular, etigfciiy 
larger at the top than at the bottom, seven feat deep, and ®n 
avorage.of dve faatln diameter. 

4L Xffad^edrtartbd on the 10th July to out grant 
idtito'dlUt, andby Ww owing of the 12fa tbs pit 
dtied and the weight* put ou. This wa* pit ■ 1* ’ .'By 1 

July the weights had aettiesl tin feet i sfa toot 


therefore, placed ot> the top of the pit; By thetfflfa July it had 
settled!8 inches mow, and earth wa* agafafpiiad on, After 
this, the weight ceased to neUk. On the 9tii July 1835, this 
pit was opened, and the contents found fa perfect condition. 

3, Ou the 21st July 1884. pit No. 2 was filled by nine met* fa 

one day, and the weights placed ou it, Five days afterwards it 
had settled four feet, earth was piled on ft, and it cessed to 
settle any more. On fch$> ISth May 1885, ihfa Ufa, was opened, and 
its oon tent* ware found fa good condition, vtiih ths excoiffftfa of 
about two inches on the top am1 one loch or<Hi«d the tidew, Wl^cit 
had moulded and was black, When tbl# *tfa wfa oponed, 
farm buffaloes ate the ensilage, but at the time *116 No. I was 
Opened, they would not touch the enettogb*: ; from pit, a» 

plenty of fresh grass could be had of the same kind* of which 
the onsikgo oue y^a* previously had been faade. iforsos would 
not eat it at any time, 

4, Thejjostc/f silo No. I amounted fa— 

. .'’Ba.-' A. i r. ' 

Cost of digging ... ... JUl 0,0 

Coat of filling, &o.... ( ;« 13 8. 0 . 

Total ; 23 8 0 

This wtio-pit conUhufl food for four buffaloes far one fa^nth. 
Tho cost of employing a mao to jiru^o 12 buffaloes fa M%> 21 for ono 
moAilb This shows that fa this section of Barmah ft wljl^cwt 
three times as much to keep buffaloes by feeding thorn from the 
#Uq as by graKing them. 

5, lu m&kfag the above statement, 1 have takon thu district 
rafaB for labour, namely, for a pit five faet fa diameter, Be* 1 pvr 
cubit depth ; cutting grass, or a <fay’s labour per tplfa, eight 
anuaa per day j grating ono buffalo, ifa, 2 per month*, Tho tilo fa 
this section of B.irrnah is, therofaro, at proscnt.,-^*o2ea»i This* 
however* may he oliaugod fa the course af,*timo if iuhour becomes 
cheaper, and if there are less facilities far grating oattio* ■ ; ■ 

ff, My expericuoes with silos are that they .are principally use¬ 
ful, namoly,— 'fj. _' 

(l) when It fa neLOssary to preserve erttfafood rapidly i 
(il) whefe it is wished to preserve graoh/fapd fa* A time 
when tho soil doe* not produce ft V 
(iff) when it fa cheaper to take & Urge quantity of cattle- 
food from a small area of land* 

7m Time wo have iu Thibet (the pUob whero, X hejfave, ensilage 
first originated} a small area of cultivable tend for a short time of 
tho year only, so that tho requirement b to say^ the food rapidly 
so as to get a second crop from the land, if possible, and also to 
preserve green food for a time when tho soil does, not produce 
it. * V.- f 

8. In America we have a Urge quantity of greoh food for 
oattlo available in summer and none available fa winter, Tho 
facilities for saving iho ensiUga by machfaeifr, also Add, to its 
Advantages fa America. ^ 

8, In India tho rain a might be compared to tho summer of 
America, as It is tho time of pleaty, and tho dry season to the 
winter, as it is the time of scarcity of cattle-food. . 

10. Cheapness of labour in Iqdia compared fa xeUtivo value of 
laud in India also takes the place of «4viau1>Agee 5t machinery 
ia America. 

11, In England and Franco land Is valuable compared to 
labour, and. this favours ensilage $ while here, fa Bitnaab, it is 
just the reverse, labour being expensive and land (for grating) 
free* 

12. Tho silos wore not opened earlier becawic the form oattlw, 

as w«U &» the cattle fa the neighboarhootl^wefa not ak ihe form, 
but away grating daring the hot mouths of , fcbe ycar^ : Eawfoge h 
not valuable at any time fa the Kyatrktan shfadi’Vfaion, where 
the farm is situated. ' 

13, Under the above circumstances J, thwoforo* .Irecommend 
that no more money be expended by tho Agricultural Department 
fa experiments with silos fa thin section of British Butfaafa 

From Colonel W, 0. Pr.AyT, Commfaafonor of .tiiy. Tenasserim' 

Divlalon, to the Secretary fa tile Chief ,(Commissioner, British 

, Surma, hand ifavenne and Agrfanltkfai Department,—No. 

; UlMl7 f dafad^WTS'fad June 1885* 

WWE refewW to your fatter No, the2Srd 

juiin 4884, X We the honour fa submit, tar iho information of the 
'CJtilti IrtfaT foOJtri the Deputy Commit 

With «uoio«urm» repotting on fas experiments in 
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.Sloit, to by of my advantage, should be packofl in time to 
to.: lit for whlS'e the hot weather has set itt» aud foddo* and 

etr^w difiiuiU to get, '»ay, peeked iu July and opened Ui February, 


From LicuMaut-Lolonol W. O. U agues, Deputy Commiarioner, 
Touugoo, to tbc Commissioner of the Traasserim Division,— 
No, B-248 (Agrl-Hortlentural), dated the J 1th June 1885, 

Jn c^flinuatM of my letter No* 6 - 423 * dated the $lst July 
JS 8 !*/toav$ the honour to report that two «Uos—one at Yedaebe, 
amUr e other a* OUtWin-^ere constructed and stored with grass 
^fSpeoembot lalfc. Tb* *Ho* wore opened taafc mouth, and the 
rasulte of the experiments, as reported by the Myooks, appear to 
be unsatisfactory* Copies Of the reports are enclosed, as also a 
memorandum by the Myooh of Zeya wadi iu reply to a letter from 
tblsoffoco, asking him to report bow far snob a system Is called for 
fn his township and appreciated by the people* In a district such 
a* Toangoo, where there Is abundance of pasture, except for two 
or throe month* in M hot weather, when straw is supplied as 
fodder, I am Inclined to agree with the Myook that the prosecu¬ 
tion of the experiment* Is unnecessary, 

From Mat im Kiri*, Myookof Zeyawadl, to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner* YtmagOO,—No. A, dated the 20 th May ISS 5 . 

With reference to yah*: memorandum No, 6 1202, dated the 
24th March 1885,\I beg to report on ensilage as follows :-~ 
o, i dug in my Court compound a pit 10 foot long and 5 feet 
deep, sloping from 6 f»et broad on the top to 4 foot broad at 
the bottom, 

3, I got four cartloads or grass,—two of which were 
H doob’* grata, and the other two long grass from the paddy- 
fields. The .grass wa* put into the pit in December 1884, 
It was trodden down by men at it was put lu. I olosed 
up the pit by covering It with two mats, and placed the excavated 
earth over the mats, 

4 , I opened the silo yesterday In the presence o! Burmese gen* 
tiemen, Moving Tu and Maung ayi;(members of the Rural Board). 

I herewith beg to send you in S baskets samples , of the two 
sorts of grass that were ensilaged, 

5 , The top and bottom of the ensilaged was slightly decayed, 
but the middle portion of the same was good and sweet. I hav f 
given a good portion of this gras* to tho bullocks, aud they 
have eaten & The oost of the silo was E*. 16 4 0 , and I think the 
experiment has been auooeeriul, 

% ' T 

From Mating Pan MyM of Thagaya, to iho Deputy Com.* 
misaloner.l ToungOO,—No. 44 , dated the 1 st June 1885 . 
TnnThagayaMyook, Maung Pan Ilyo, bogs to report on 
ensilage as directed In letter No. 8 - 177 ,—dated the 27 th May 1385 , 
fa) Tbn gras*^ras put into the silo on the fifch December 

1884. t * 

The lUo was opened on the Oth May 18 S 5 . Some of 
the ensilage was like straw* some was of a green, 
and some of a dark colour, Cows and ponies only 
ate It when they bad bo^n deprived of other fod¬ 
der, and even then ouly in small quantities. 

There Is no use for ensilage in my township: straw 
Is plentiful and better. 


(*> 


(c) 


From MAW Kriifrf, Myook of ZeyAwadl, to the Deputy 
Commissioner, Tcungoe,—No. 6, dated the 7th June 1885. 

In reply to your memorandum No- 5-221E.D,, on the subjoot of 
ensilage, I beg to report^bat I have consulted the cultivators 
abont the ensilage. They tell me that it would Konly entailing 
extra work tin tWmsJtrtve* ii they made ensilaged «**««. as they 
have sufficient gras* for their oattio throughout the whole year, 
and they do m appreciate the same 5Jor their cattle, fearing the 
cattle will grow thin. l> therefore, do not think it desirable to 
continue the experiment* 

From tUo'Offit.Wiog Sm.r.tary to to. CUM OwwtatoMr, Rnfeh 
u»4 lisveouo *0(1 Agricultural to th« 

COmmlMifowr ft* the TeuMwEm tUvUlon.-rJ^a l'-iaa iJC,, acted 
the 2Bth July 1S65. * ' ■A ■ ' , 4 

I AM AlrocKd to aikuawUdgc th, motjAaf mb,, tatter No. 
1415*1 Hi dated the 22nd ultimo, submitting rep Aa on the ex. 

^erimeut mad* .fo riles to the Tmwgoo Alsttlot* I . 

* fc, Two oxporimsitts were made by the Myooka Z^yawadf and 
Thagaya towalhlpi itfpsotlvaly, and both appeal to have boon 


fairly successful In sc far that the enfcluge was found afM five 
months* keeping to be palatable food for cattle. . The cost of the 
#eyawadi experiment is given at R*u 18 4-0,and this .appeals some¬ 
what high whew compared with tbs on^rontof grs^nhtrifi&L. I*fc 
Touugoo, and io nearly every district in Battnah, there fs inffisient 
grass for the cattle, even during the hot months of yea?, i 
cultivators will not, therefore, go to the expense and trouble of 
keeping grans by artificial means whilst their cattle can figri fresh 
grass throughout the year. It appears, moreover, that tho, ^altiva* 
tor* show the usual suspicion of any novelty, being afraH^j#* 
ensilaged grass would not fatten their cattle. Under thee* idr- 
cumstauccs, I am to say that ensilage experiments need not. ba 
continued in the Touugoo district. 


STRAWBERRIES BY THE TON. 


BY ONK WHO LTKSS TflEW. 

It may have been aw exaggerated estimate of the value of bis 
time for the guard in “ Alice's Ad venturi ” to declare It was 
worth a thousand pounds a minute, but It would be quite within 
the mark to say that in the fruit growing districts just note a 
good shower of rain might be valued at that rate. Seldom has 
there beeu such a crop, in the southern countries at all events, 
ot fruit of all kinds, which need but frequent shower* of rain to 
make this one of the most prolific of seasons. Without ths 
much weeded rain, however, there will be no dearth of fruit, as 
the appearance of our shop* and the hawkers' barrows testifies. 
Within the last few days strawberries of good sorts and of largo 
tttuo have been retailed at four pence a pound, and even at this 
rate there has been a largo profit to the producer, Few Londoners 
have any idea of the extent to which this fruit is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of the ^metropolis. A day or two siuco wo worm 
in a field at Baxley, from which on the uwruiug of our visit there, 
had bead picked and sent off before eleven o'clock two tom of 
strawberries, We had heard of the fruit fooiag picked and sold 
by the low, and we determined to learn more of the culture of this 
delicious fruit, which was produced iu suoh quantities so near 
London. Raving appointment with the worthy farmer we had 
uo difficulty In finding him, for rows of pickers indicate whora 
the fruit is being gathered. The air is redolent of strawberries, 
uofc faint, as when they are kept iu a room, hut fresh and luscious. 
Here Is a field of sixteen acres, with fruit in various stages. The 
part of It whore the pickers now are has been gone over four Of 
five times, and still yields abundance. There are some two 
hundred women and children and a few men, most of thorn 
resident in the reighbourhood, but there are a few from London, 
At ftidcup wo saw an encampmont of gipsies, about a hundred, 
come to take part for the first time, we believe, in fruit-pinkIngr 
The pickers arc supplied with wicker baskets, holding 51b,« 
which aro taken, when full, to the man Who weighs them'for' 
market, and as each basket is brought v in the picker gets a ticket, 
which represents a money value according to the crop. To‘day 
the fruit is not large, au<l h being pioked for jam ; the strawberries 
are, therefore, “ atrigged,” or picked without the stalk* j when 
gathered for table they are 'plummed.” Fruit U worth apw. 
three*halfpence a basket for packing j by-and-by, in the affremoOtt 
when the picking begins for the table fruit, so that It may be 
sent off at once to arrive fresh for the morning's market, the vat* 
maybe reduced to a penny. The pickers . have been aiw^rk 
since six, and as has been said have gathered over two Ms* As 
in other callings, it is the qfiiok-fingered who excel. Very deftly 
do acme of the pickers lift up a plant and remove the ripe fiifiti j 
some of the girls seem as quick as any. The picker* cau earn 
from five to throe shillings a day, according to their dexterity 
and the fulneftft of the crop, Here ts a boy Who o*0 earn Mr . 
shillings a day ;*and no wonder that schoolmaster? and 
complain of vacant places during fruit season, At first llohjjlfr'* 
one might suppose that the employment of boys and girls tie -pick:' 
stiawbwrtloe was of doubtful expediency j and so It might tat If 
fresh hands were employed dally* but they eoou 
tstn.ngh, in most caeca too much, and after the first day ?*vy) 
strawberries find their way to the mouth. Indeed, so 
are the growers that things wiU right themselves 'that' ho*>M 
prohibition a* to eating U glVen to the pickers when they Are 
engaged. As a matter of foot, we observed the pickers at work, 
and only saw one strawberry; eaM while wa were Is the field. 
The Old man, engaged in receiving the fruit and weighing it—4 
siedd old fellow who bad been at this work for many yews— 
did oomumuioat* this rnm% ft** he hid not touted one tft the 
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MftPQii* Fortunately for eoiwqitnm, the cultivation of the strtew ■ 
Wry faaproftfcable occupation, to epite of the ahortotetef of the 
Mn ao 4'W exigencies of wither. Thf* year# to this part, 
the Sftth of June, and wiU tout till ffce 
middle of Juiy# Doling the season the plant* to oorae to petfeo* 
Won retire many hours’ r*to dally, with hot sun&bins between. 
Thfayear, to the absence of the much needed rata, many tone of 
wipe ffej* nfil not rlpaa at ell. In the spring, the Urge jam ■ 
ankono^toot to take the fruit at so much a ton. When It to 
likely to he team it may fetch £89 a ton,if the crops promise well 
it may be M>ld for £25. But even at the Utter rate the Industry 
men the a profitable one. Freeh plants are sown to November, 
bat are not allowed to fruit until the seeond year ; they arrive to 
perfection to three year*# and wlU continue to hear well for six 
years, Cbey ate hardy plant*, and do not require much oultiva- 
Hon. The ground la dug up or ploughed to the winter, and aft er' 
Ward* manured, In the spring straw is put underneath the 
plant* to keep the fruit from being beaten into the earth by the 
gala. Few crop*, we should imagine, of so prolific a character 
ooet eo Ufebite for labour to ooltivatu, and when the coat of picking 
I*added there must he a handsome margin for tihe grower, even in 
in average teason. Take this year, though doubtless it ia more 
tiMtto anaveteage one: some land will yield perhaps from two to thre e 
lone an aorej taking the fruit at so low a price as £19 a ton, an d 
the OOSt of picking at three-halfpeace for live poumla, whic h 
cornea to £2 IBs* an acre, there mart bo left % very Urge margin 
for vent, cultivation, and exigencies# and glad are we it Is so, uo£ 
only because the delicious fruit I* so popular, but also because it 
afford* another proof that fruitgrowing, to whioh the attention, 
of British farmer* is ao constantly urged, may be made highly 
remunerative.—B. C,~~P<*U Mali Budget. 


THE WOBURN EXPERIMENTS, 


lira lecture on ‘ The Practical Uses of Field Eqmimaat a, 
delivered at Brighton during the late show, Dr. John Voeloker, 
the new consulting chomist of the Royal Agricultural Society/ 
threw some light on the problem presented by the singular result* 
of the Woburn trial of highly ultrogenou* against poorly nitrogen* 
9tM manure, to a rotation of crops. Instead of appealing to some 
extraordinary rlobnees of the light soil in nitrogen to account for 
mstae meal giving as great a produce as cotton oakc, Dr, Voelo- 
her said 1 Where clover is grown after a cereal, a quantity of 
nitrogen Is found accumulated to the an r face# which be com es 
richer to nitrogen than it originally was. This la the crop 
yesldne. If after clover, a legume of different habit, and 
growing ito supply of food from different sources and levels, he 
grown, no heavy crop can begot. More nitrogen is found to have 
accumulated to the soil, chiefly near the surface when the clov er 
li tended than when it Is mown, accounting for the experleno e of 
Vhe farmer that the wheat crop 1* better after seeded clover than 
After mown.’ Dr. Voeloker found in 6 inches depth of soli after 
A crop of clover as much nitrogen as is equivalent to 8 curb, pj t 
acre of Peruvian guano. It would appear, then, that alter the 
good clover at Woburn the soil receive* such an accumulation of 
nitrogen, that It Is able to produce a maximum crop of wheat 
with help of the low nitrogenous food maize meal, and that the 
extra nitrogen of cotton oike fa not required. The wheat at 
Woburn next year le to follow taros and peas instead of olover# 
to toy how cotton oaks and matoe me# manure will act then. 
BtUl* It to not explained why one manure doss not stirpas s the 
other for 1 the root* and barley, 

J|jjp ff; R^fcawe*# writing on these experiments, say* s—* In 
1883 twoQf Idle plots of permanent barley, which had been man* 
wad wW# dnerafa and salts of ammonia, or nitrate, each yielded 
war00 |wrgore. The total prodaoe on the two plots# 
iltowhodeetto together# averaged 7,849 lbs. The plot manured 
With mte01* alone gave a total produce of 3,422 lb*, lbs per aore, 
tbadedootfon of whiob leaves 4,427 lbs, as due to the nitrogen oua 
manure** the „ amount supplied was 400 lbs, of salt e 
Of aatoionta and' Wbtfavof nitrate of soda, each oaten toted 
«a «mtata I atotot M lbs# of nitrogen. A barley crop, as 
carted tx&im 4# # wepld' contain considerably less than 1 per 
neat of nfttogan/aud I ehould estimate that the 4,427 lbs of 
mop contained between 40 lbs, and 40 Ib» k of that substance, ok 
About hill tht amonnt snppSea ia the mtinars. But we hav e to 
bring totoBWQatoatotlon fee unexhausted residue recovered la 
barley grown fa the eaooeediug which amounted on an 

average of three years to ten bushel* per acre,The nitrogen ebatn in* 


«d to these 10 bushel*, tootoitog the straw, would amount to 
about 0 lb*.# making a total of about 30 Iba. recovered out of 36 lb*, 
supplied, It should be stated. we v&r, that to the correspond* 
tog wheat experiuwafca Ultra was 'little or no affect from tiie unex¬ 
hausted residue of the manure to the first two year*, but m con¬ 
siderable effect to the third year, after a dry winter, and dof^tlesa 
little loss by drainage. If such fa the case in a field under 
experiment, and where there were no weed* to rob the crop C\a 
portion of its food, it is obvious that considerable, toss must taS^ 
place to the ordinary application of those manursb; though It lA 
true such heavy dressing* are not employed to practical agrleut 
tore —Nwth Briihh AfrlctiUnrint, 

■TO MH i Bft.^ ' 1 ' wrHBf 'asm ■ 

NARCISSUS FARMINU IN THE SQIttiV B^IW. 


Few of the seafaring folk who pa»* and repite the SoilJfy 
Isles on their way out and home, have auy idea that the much 
feared rooks and islands are the scat of a large and rapidly deve • 
lopiug tlorlottiture. Thera was a time when ScUly was a name 
familiar to the kahitHw of Lloyd «; now it la more often frkfMrd to 
Coveut Harden. For among thy low hills of St, Maryte and 
Treoo, the narcissus, in all it* forms and variant*# blooms, and 
flourishes, and Increase*, Earlier to the talesman’* batoto than 
its Riviera rival, more pleasant in the poroliaser’s eye* to took 
upon than the Jersey lily, its progres* a* a flower favourite ha* 
bson distinguished aud triumphant. Among the farmer* of the 
Casaitorldes the narcissus has effected a social and fluancial trans* 
formation. Not so long ago, a man’s o^sidoratlon with hi* friend* 
had, to some sort, a connection with the number of basket# of 
new potatoes ho could, white spring was yet young# despatch tn, 
delight the plates of metropolitan gourmet*. There sttH |* poetry^ 
for the island agriculturist, left to the potato, but the smile# 
born of hope and prospective profit, is reserved for the bulb of 
the narcissus. That bulb, too, is not, tike the potato, massacred 
to make a meal lor man i it la, after the flower* *r* opt, Ult to 
the soil to inorease in productive oap&ciiy. Every bulk bneome# 
at least two, sometimes three or four or five, to the o-onree of the 
year, A little judicious replanting and separating are needed to 
achieve result* in the way of fruitfulness and multiplication# 
which throw utterly into the shade the Egyptian performance* of 
the children of Israel. Every steamer that left Sciily last spring 
for Penzance, in Cornwall# carried one of the fairest and most 
fragrant of flowers by the hundred thousand, ft fa sad to think 
that those very steamer* have afterwards conveyed their myriad* 
of mackerel — sad at least for those subtly sensitive to, street 
odbnre. Small farmers, who own from but twenty to foiity acres# 
have suddenly found tbomselve* eis-a-t'»> with a mo*t promising 
prospect. Incomes have risen from a hundred to six hundred a 
year with an alarming rapidity. Alarming ! nothing but yellow 
fever can be compared to it. In the Wei# Indies they conceal 
the malady for fear of frightening the people away, / In $<dUy 
they hide the blessing for fear the foreigner may oome to and 
appropriate some of the loaves and Ashes, 8ell*tot«re«t fa strong 
everywhere, but It should not hinder the world from learning 
something about a beautiful industry. 

It fa a moot point who introduced the naroftsu* and the lily Into 
Scitly. Some say Mr. Augustus Smith, and *ome>ay the Monks; 
for the Priory at Tresco from—we believe—the days of Athofatan 
to those of Henry VIII, was the abode of devout brother* Of the 
Oatholia faith. Mr, Augusta* Smith was not a monk,; *»«* *&*** 
am those who say that he at least recognised the peculiar sus ¬ 
ceptibility of the Island soil to tlie 4 blaadfahmont|apf fete ware wens, 
Perhaps# a* the snake by a mysterious law of nature Wat bansund 
from Ireland, the narcissus was fated to hay* ft* most fruitful 
and best loved home to the Geffslteride*# However, the origin of 
the narefaeu* culture to the tow lyiug, but beautiful Uttle Island* 
of the West may be accounted for# this fact fa oertato, that 
•nob varieties of the narcissus as DemooUAns# Totoen dter, Bcfaii 
d’or# Loufa d>r> Otoriosa, Isabella, tifaselman ma$or, Bwelnton 
minor# iGaai of Musoovy, Cl rand Monarque# Jatefle Bupt'eme# and 
so on# flonrfah there and abound. The foam rfabi^ ; fs!c^ th* **a^ 
crest* pf the Atlantic as they beat tpa ■ htelght of two' 

nr three hundred feet agailat Paainnfa Bfead, agafnfe the Pnipfa 

ROUaH ON OORNa" 

Ask for Welfc’ v¥ Rough- on Corps,''Quick' rteifaL oompfafce 
permanent ours. Come# worts, bunion*. 

A. W, Mason A Oo„ Catoulto, Sole Agent*, 
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Kock t or against Gtent*e Csstle, is blown here and tbei^ into 
fcV try nock of the island yalloy. Yet the narcissus does note seem 
lo ml ad. The south* westers loom heavily ju dark, etorm< oloude, 
and then bars* in furious, goaty aqiulla, and the farmer goes 
forth ft find hk lily stalks i Utile boot perhaps* but (or all that 
t&vkfixm all crucial ham amid the sheltering sheaves of the 
UlyjAavee. At Kooky Bill, and in acme ether parte of the Islands, 
thflrSroe of the Afclautlo gale is broken by the thick Intersecting 
t^w of maorattthh* which in themselves are one among the won* 
(&r* and beaufcle* of the OaeaHerldes. The plucking of the nar- 
rclatna ii not naplsAimoi woik* The stalk break* with a crisp 
cclse ai04 %i *H 'disagreeable to the bcubcb, A» a matter of fact, 
although: w^hkvekpokeo tightly of the effect of the galas, the 
grower leapt* through anxiety to be ovcr-carefuL lie cannot 
hear tha^.the "bright fresh fijwers should be blown about by the 
storm, and »b have their petals bruteed airl shattered, Ho cute 
them While they are yet in bud, aud before ffiurua and Boreas can 
vauntingiy display their baneful power. He places them in 
lukewarm water, over Ms kitchen oven, and then the narcissus 
r pen* Itself lb all its simple lovdihess, untarnished by the 
hurricane? and fit for Co vent Garden. It may be asked where 
BolUy gfia all its narcissus bulbs or lily roots from. Welt, from 
Holland. HbUaiid fa the ancestral home of the tulip, and equally 
profitable,fcae^^It made the culture of the narcissus. It is running 
over with bulbs, and these It exports to the votaries of fioricui* 
turn. The Saittonlans have bought from the Dutchmen, and, not 
content with baying, they purpose, on their own hook, setting 
up a bulb manufacture. They see that the gardeners of Holland 
make it great, industry and large fortunes out of the export of 
roots, and they are conscious of no reason why they should not do 
tbesam^ AUbOUgh SciHy contains not so very many hundred 
aero* of a&Ufvkbls soil* the inhabitant* hope to make the most of 
every yard which the Atlantic does not directly attack, and in so 
doing, read a lesson to other agriculturists.— P*H Mail Cfazatk. 


NOTES ON TEA. 


By Pmy late of 8ytiwt t Cacharf and Am 

Ctoitfcaficn^Tha young plants should remain cutout ior a 
mobth after being transplanted to prevent any distunes of 
a nd to allow them to recover The 

jungle > lengt h that if no 

further cultivaiionVcufSTte given, it would be necessary to clear 
it away with the db<>H\ Each mao should not do less than 60 
an 1& of this work, tmless from some misfortune thejungHhas 
been allowed to grow for two or three months, when MO nulls is 
enough* Any jungle which grows within a foot of the plant 
should be weeded, but If the jungle is allowed to grow too ions, 
much dwhkge if done to the young plant, First, tho plant is 
weakened by closely shut in by jungle, and next when the 
junglenear it Is pfelled^p by the toots, large balls of earth are to- 
moved with the jungle roots which have now taken firm hold of the 
ground, and the little seedling U sinks a and Its roots disturbed. 
The best treatment is at the end of lb ? mouth to hoe gently 
hU round the young seedling, but great care must be taken, The 
hOsmnit not,strike within su inches of the plant—that is, a 
circle of a foot In diameter must be left with the plant in the 
middle. The beer stands dose to tbe plant, and hoes over it, 
drawing the oOfth towards the plant ; he then tarns gradually 
round, .repeating the operation until the circle is complete, 
Now ho places bis hoc on quo ride, and with his hands pulverises 
the soil and draw* It back (rout ths collar of the plant Each 
Of the plant* HOW dfcd in the centra of a hoc d clean circular 
space of abOdlij to 2 feet dimeter. The land remaining 
between these space* need not be hoed until the end oi the year, 
and the jangle on Us being repeatedly ohopped,with the hoe 
gradually dies oat This work can be done for 1 \ hazre s for a j 
pice of Id bushes square, 4 by 4 feet phutfag, 2aG bushes, 2S 4/D 
mUs ; and afterwards as the work gets lighter, it can be reduced 
to 1| and I tew . It should, however, be borne in mind that 
ibis work is much heavier In close planting than in wide, There 
9^ 270 bushes In MO mttts planted 4 by 4 fee* square, and only 

- P "*C-----—..- 

DON'T DIE IN THE HOUSE, 

V* Bodgh on Rats” clears out rats, mice, beeUes. roaches, bed-bugs,! 
files, tori#? insects, moles, chipmunks, . , 

A, V7 f .MWa'.’i'Oo., Calcutta, Sola Agents, 


178 in I bn same space planted 5 by ft lent TM«. pill? aria* 

lag should be 'repeated ai last boon In, rixwceka, 
than once in three wetks. Bambbo, slumps ether tmatt^ 
i nine jungle which U bard to kill should hie'with out 
j . ungle and clods of ■ earth, The beat by, 

Wile the young shoots effectually and the : »iuffi|r 4fy#r ‘mmpk is 
easily heed away ibe next year, when It wtiL$kve b&amm 
rotten, " ft .V \ \ . 

ifoutte,—Tbe main faction roads north and W&gi dfett'apfl'' 
west ore made first of all, and the section roads arfti)n^,«ee0l4r 
fpg ip tbe nature of tbe land at tbe time of &&&% tmt lM 
cart roads cn broken land icqulre to be mad* ^ JMfct 
meat as- tbry mult tun to every part of tbe gai^leo t Wd^l 
h udden stoent must be avoided. If they are mad* ton early and 
before the ley title garden baa been' bftrefatlystudied,!* 
nearly always happens that they run in the wrong diroctlqsror 
b tfralght where they rhould wind, or vie# WrJtd* : Th if • 'nbmri4"iMl 
n ot Use than 12 feet wide, and it must not be forgotten tbnttfal 
chief oljrct of a cart roadie to enable the traffic on ft to bn 
o onducted with the least possible expenditure of fdSoe. A Ml 
should therefore be taken a long distance In order to lesson« 
gradient. A gradient of about l in 20 la not too steep for a oarik 
road. M Koad tracers " should always bo used When* ro*di| 
a Hler taken up or round a bill They are my simpleand easK^y 
wotked. Tbe plants which are lifted from ths roads are used 
f or filling up vacancies. The lines. If possible, should bs iupr| 
navigable stream, and a cart road can be made to run Horn Hus 
ghat on tbe stream through the lines to the garden, ArtffiiM 
manure can then be carted from a godowa at the -'ffreffi to the 
garden paths round the , edges of tedahs, and' ?ouod the Outer 
edge of the whole garden are very useful both for supervision, *ad 
to prevent the enoroaohment of the jungle and loss of barite* front 
jun glc fires, A path round dark corners and inaccessible placet* 

1 cjures good work in those places even if the path hfasfdMa 
used. Before leaving this subject, reference must b#.made tt 
the numerous Gover»m«nt roads, the best of which bavabM 
made ly planters. Only those who travel between the toa g^f- 
dcAs and police stations in the raiu, can form any idea Of fAa 
dlt^rsctful condition into which the roads are allowed bofatlf and 
although this In ucw districts and in hood seasomns 40 
extent nnavo'dable, there is often not a passable road of Way length 
in a whole district, even in seasonable rainy weather; In Bylbet. "i 
particularly, roads are bad, and in many places there areno*2* 
notably between S, Sylhet and Sylliet Station, the road'etejr 
halfway at Fenchooguugee on the Koouwari River, 7'he roads 
are sometimes very good In the most difficult jungly places wham 
the planters have made them, but through the village* aud rla»* 
iiulde where a perfectly straight road could be easily made : the 
a ourse of the roads represents a succession of %V*a* like, th# 
t hree sides of a rquare, and where there are many of these*«». 
ceutrioitics, the distaice Is considerably more than doubled, 
reason givtn for this by those who made the roads is that th* 

D eputy CcmmitsioiD r decided that tbe rights of the poor vfllageva 
should rot be Intof*ted with, and the poor villagersdWttd&• 
road vonstniotrr to fit e* old pieces of rough land-whichMnsa 
l ess to them, and Mggwtrd that these places Were jaij in tha 
Hue of country, aud would make a more desirable .coulsC/fbr - 
the Govekament than a road. After the Chief CommWower had 
r iddtn through one of the main roads, It was 
parts and much improved, but other and quite ae 
rema'i in a condition which is a disgrace to any 
Ing civilisation, Thera are, it ie said, large suma ask a*(4d|abf 
t he authorities for roads, but even if moityy werokihort| the** 
t-au be no valid icenon why they should not ba mada «6Ni|gbA 
These eccentric puzzle shaped roads appear to ba- ptKn^brtg 
Sylbcfc. Jn Atrrir, the natural difficulties are very 
struggles are bring made to overcome them, and Snaowii pirijft 
of Dj per Asiam the roads m excellent. The maln ^wdslnla 
Uchar ate in »rmc or ms good, hut there is much room (prim* 
pr ovement gennally, Cariiar however—thanks to the tm -foHtim 
—ie in this rv»pfctfar ahead of Sylhet—the older Abtri^-J^Ckyu 
Ion ow irg to the energy of the old ccflee plantars, had to i&s** 
turai advantages of th«3r bring generally a ^eitaKlyol 
k variable, the road* me superior to any in ths 
unless P»rh»I» those of Dwleellng.— Planm* 

BKXSN7 ws$, •' 

•* Welly Health Bwower ” restores h^sath vjgor^ odiwt 
Dyspepsii^ Impptsneo# Pobtllty, . 

' A> W. Mhm fc Ca, CXteBtt»,'.aa.Siii|ti, 
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TEA DOCKA'KAIIGES. . , | EN&LAGK EXPERIMENT IN DENBIGHBHIBE. 


IT to WQWfd by the Dock Companies erf London that they 
wifi* Ml$rtfc*Jtofc Jiffy, i11(vm discount off their Import ohftrge* 
on TM& ft* % H*t tate from which there will be no abatement, 
Tbe Wklufliger* have alee agreed between themselves and with 
the,Peak Companies that.they will only allow a uniform disoeout 
of 10 JWf cent off the latter's charges. This return to the system, 
of having a fined seal* of charges which is known to everyone, 
is highly satisfactory,, It is to be hoped that the Dock Companies 
will 5«*e the Ooursge t& return to their former system of fixed 
and bl^|i ratts on all other goods as well as Tea, for in some 
(lOqmdiHMl the so-ottllid “ discount**'' are simply ruining the 
trade at* London, and driving it to other ports. There Is one 
important grievance which has long called for removal, which the 
change announced by the Dock Companies doe* not touch* Some 
years hack, before the discount system was commenced, the Dock 
labourer struck for higher wages, which were granted by their 
employers, and made up for by extra charges imposed upon the 
home trade. The rise in the rates was supposed to be 23 por oonfc, 
but in many oases they were actually double. No part of the 
burden was plaoed upon the importers, w ho, on the contrary 
(when Wages, as they soon did, fell to their previous point), 
Were gradually relie ved of ont third to one-half of the .charges 
they previously paid, 

Tpe abolition of the discount system affords an opportunity for 
the home trade to insist upon a return to the previous rates, and 
to gAH for A" geheral revision of the system of charges, The 
Wholesale lea Dealers' Association has had this difficult matter 
in baud for a long time, but there has been no opportunity as yet 
for bringing things to an issue. It is in some respects a mifcior- 
tUne that the directors of the two chief Dock Companies, though 
they number between them no less than eighty-two, should 
represent the importing interest almost exclusively, under the 
idea that that alone can “ influence buei)aeSH* ,, as it is called— 
that la, Mttoo goods to be stored at the Docks. This notion rouy 
have much to recommend it from the point of view of the Dock 
■ shareholders, but in the long run their interest is coincident with 
that of the home distributors and the public. In trades in which 
other . ports compete, tbo business, if the charges arc too high, 
would leave London, and in those where there is practically no 
competition, as to the case with Tea, the rates, through the 
absence of fresh views and dUeuauion* become stereotyped, and 
the trade is burdened with unnecessary payments and with an 
antiquated system of warrants and weight-notes that add enor* 
inonsly to the cost of carrying it on. The result is that Tea is 
stored for the shortest possible period hi the docks and wharves, 
and that all sorts of expedients are resorted to, to mhiimieo the 
charges, Amongst others, it has been found advantageous to 
r«mov« largo, quantities of Teas uudoc bond at prompt, to the 
warehouse Of & Wharfinger, whoso homo charges arc more reason- 
AM*. It might be thought that tho preponderating influence of 
the Importing interest in arranging dock and wharf charges would 
ensure low rates In those items which the merchants have to 
bear*, This, however, is not the case in, Tea, where the Importers 
have to pay treble the charges levied on similar produce, such as 
Coffee and Cocoa. Vet the docks and wharves abate that the 
charges on Tea last year landed them in loss* Tho explanation 
of this is to,bo found in tho totally unnecessary amount of detail 
work in the Tea trade. It has been shown tP.M.li., vol. xiv, 
page 70) that about thirty separate operations are necessary before 
a chest of Tea can bo delivered, owiug to the com plications of the 
weight-note .and warrant system. 

The Tea trade have been protesting for years past against the 
oppressive charges with which they uru saddled ; but their pro¬ 
tests are Of up avail, though with sufficient union nothing could 
fee eustof than to bring about a revision of charges winch should 
fee fair 10 all parties. The Dock Companies and Wharfinger* 
OOd'ld bo first of all approached with a request for n return to the 
.old.feoino trade rates on Ton, new that so much will be gained in 
the Import Charges by the abolition of the diaeounfc system, ji 
this request were rejected, ami sufficient aiiaafentty was found to 
exist, further steps could bo taken. A la*go body with tho moat 
diverse views Is never likely to act together, except on points 
Thai are Clearly reasonable % but in his case the into* eats of uelioce 
and . buyers Ore really identical, Why should Tea pay throe 
times the import ebarges on Coffee, uultma it bo because the former 
trod© tohampered 'with all sorts of obsolete conditions of working ? 

tteDook import charges on Tea from the 1st July wiU be as 
follow** and the Wharfinger a have agreed not to allow more than 
TO per cent discount off them ;— 


To Mr, Andrew Murray, Furnace Farm, R.&O * Denbigh¬ 
shire* wo are indebted lor the following description of A silfe 
iuventod and patented by Mr. M r In tyre, agent on Lad^MVil- 
loQghby’e Uwydyt estate, which to believed to bo unpaialleSl In 
construction;— . 

So far as tho walls and floor are aoamaeci a? special noticed 
necessary, as they are simply tho walls of an old barxi of stable!) 
lined inside with a thick coating of cement, The uofque and ' 
ingenious part of the arrangement is that the weighting apparatus 
serves the double purpose of roof as well as pressing tiiw silage. 
This is accomplished by means of open water tank#, made 61 
wood and lined with rluo. The tanW are suspended by chains, 
which pass over puffins fixed in iron standards .resting qp ike wall, 
and which rtoo sufficiently high above the leva! of the walls to 
allow the tanka to bo drawn op so high that they in pp way 1 
Interfere with ,-tho filling of the silo. To the ends of the chains 
passing over thu puffios, and on the outside di the Wall or* . 
attached email water-tight boxes, These are adjusted that 
two boxes—ouo each end of the tank—when fuff o? iY*te* f balance 
the large tank when empty, provision is mads for the tanks to 
bgkept in their places when moving up aud down, aq that they 
don't come in contact with each other nor with the wall** Tkkti. 
is also a simple and efficacious arrangement for preventing, 
rain water frpm getting down the sides of tho tacks, and is* I 
believe, thoroughly effective, 

The present method of drawing off the water when the tank* 
have to be lifted is by a neatly constructed syphon, butr I Under¬ 
stand Mr, M’Intyre has under contemplation A& arrangement 
ou the double-pulley system, which will render it quite 
unnecessary to rim off any water. The silo to 14 feet square* 
aud two taok« oover it, Tho tank* are by up meob* 
cumbersomcly large. It Is found that 2 cubic feet of 
water, iu addition to the weight of tho tank* fa &*fitoto»* 
for each square foot of silage to he pressed, The what* thing fi 
constructed with a considerable amount of skiff, forethought* 
and ingenuity, and is unquestionably a credit to the inventor. 

I atn sony I cannot give details a* to coat Of coast) notion, but it 
seem* to me that where w&tof can be taken to the tfio fey? gravita¬ 
tion, the outlay would be small In comparison to that for an 
ordinary rcof and any o! the mote common weighting appUaneq*. 
Tho empty when I saw It ; but 1 had the pleasure of exa¬ 

mining ^sample of silage from it some month* ago,winch was really 
of excellent quality, lam assured there was nut a partial® of 
waste at the sides or top. This is mors than we hate been able 
to attain iu either Of our silos ,—Aorlh British id$rii$tiUiir1itt n * 

. ' J ' , ' |M"|» ' ■*' '- '■ 1 ^ r-¥>r .n'rixi ‘ ! i m ft!t»nm^i i "i 

A SKILFUL SURGICAL OPERATION, 
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TfiE Amiu'loan Ambassador at Vienna, Mr. HAsson, ha* lately 
forwarded to his Govermneut au int^restiiig auoouut dr a remark¬ 
able surgical operation lately porformod by Troiessor Bifforth, of 
\ r isnna, wlileli, wonderful to toll, oquairtad in the removal pf a 
portion of the human .stomach, involving nearly one-third of tho 
organ—and, strange to say* the recovcae*—. tho only 

success lit I op eratiou of tho kind over performed. The diqoasafdr 
which this operation was performed was offhuer of tho stiomoon* 
attended wth the following symptoms s—T ho appetite is quite 
poor. There is a pecuilar iudosoribable distoees in in* storuach, a 
tioeling that has boon described as a fulut 11 all gouts” seusatioa'j a 
sticky slluio nollcoss uhoul the tenth, espeoiauy Iu thft rndrntng 
uc -.oiiiptmiod by wi unpleasant taste* Food falls to Satisfy this 
pt'culjar faint sensatinu j but, on the contrary, lb appears to aggru 1 
vate tho fooling, Tho eyes aro sunken, tmgod With y^ffow } the 
hands and foH become cold ami sticky—a cold perspiration* The 
sufferers luff tired all the time, and sloop does not p&stu bo give 
rest. After a time ihe patieut boocrae® nervquj and irritable* 
glrsmiy* bin mind filled with evil forebodings Vvbgm rising sad- 
unuly Dorn a recUinfeen6 position there is a dixjtinqss, * whistling 
seusataou. aud . ho m obliged to grasp something firm to kdqp from 
fulffttg. Thu bowels costive, the skin dry &miJio6 a$ ; tho 

blood feenomflig thick and staguant, ami doe» no^ircointe proper¬ 
ly, After » time 1 tho patient apifctf up food SOpp. e&titlg, 
sometimoa iu a sour and If or men ted condition* sometimes s^voctish 
to the taste. Often-times there is a p&tpftatfou bf the heart, add' 
the patient fears lie may have hwt-disease. Towards the last 
the patient is unable to retain any food whatever* ax the evening 
in the intestines bocomesg closed* or nearly so. Although thw 
dibeasu is indeed aUrmin, sufferers With the abeve-naiuod 
syiMptoms should 'hot feel nervous, for nine hundred Attd wuety- 
mm cases Out of a thousand have uo cnnm»r,but simply dyspepsia, 
a disease easily removed if freaked in a JU'Opet matmor, .The aifeut 
and host Minedy for tho dtm«o is 'aelgel'e (durative; fiyrup, a 
vegetable preparation sold by all chemwts and ihedWe votidors 
•throughout the world, and by*%ho proprieto^a, A. JV White (Limit- 
e^)i 17* Faaingdofi'rohd, London, &C, This By^up strike* at the 
Whty foundation ol tho dihotwe, and drives it, root afifi fendfeh* out 
system. ^ .»:■ ; ,'.v' ' 

1 Wtf. MAUV-STft«r Fettoo»OC?0U- ■ 

>»' , , ■' NoVutUfeer t$bh, ml 

gives m great picasurd to bform you of the Lonefifc X 
fenYc rc^ivod from Jfeiaei'* feyrup, l hgvh hGefi trebled for years 
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with dytpeyth j, but aft** * few doses of tho Syrup, I found wftrt* 
and aim tftktog tw battle* of U X M^alte eared. 

. -/L, I ftmrSXr, yqur* truly, 

Mr.A^IW WiLtiAitf UaisNrr. 

* * * *. i * a * u * Member Sth, 1883. 
paor SK -“I find thesala of Seigdhg Syrup steadily moreaning,' 
AH wboJr^vo tried It speak very highly of its medicinal virtues; 
one ouM^iietf described it oe a a Godsend to dyspeptic people, *’ i 

alwayjrWmmmd it with oonfidenoe_Faithfully youri, 

mJlt a * «» <S<U Vincent A. Wn.w, 

Ag^Mr. A* J* WsuapE, Chemist-Dentist, Merthyr Tydvil. 

operating Fills ore the beet family physio that has 
ew beep aftcoverea. They cleanse the bowels from all irritating 
.>vt>#taooeb '$&&* lnew* -then} in a healthy condition. They euro 
cwtiven^ . 

*l. .V „ Preston, Sept, 21st, 1883. 

My dear air*—'Vour Syrup and.PiUs ate still very popular with 
my oustomert, many saying they are the best family medicine* 
passible, ,■ 1 ^ 

Tho other day a nttstomer camo for two bottles of Syrup and 
satd “ Mother Seigel " had saved the life of his wife, and he 
added, ** one of these bottles f am sending fHteeu miles away to 
a who is very Ilf. I have much faith la it,” , 

The sale keeps op wonderfully, in fact* one would fancy almost 
-that the_p«opla ware beginning to breakfast, dine, and sup on 
Mother Sofgcl'e Styfbp, thp demand is so constant and the satis¬ 
faction so groat' 

rt' a r w - 1 ■ ■■ 1 M ■' I «W»> d«w Sir, yours faithfully, 

Al fluffs* (Signed) W. Bowrao. 

Xtowa, Jamaica, West Indies, October 24, 1882. 

, * 78 * r”»^I Write to inform you, that I have derived great 
bene 01 ^ from *t Belgdl’s Syrup/* For some years I liav 6 suffered 
from uver complaint, with its many and varied concomitant evils, 
so that my ’Was a perpetual misery. Twelve months ago 
I was induced to try Seigol's Syrep, and although rather sceptical, 
having tried so may reputed iuteJUble remedies, l determined to 
«*• at least iialr tiiah In two, or three days I felt consider* 
ably hettCr, and now at the end of twelve months (having con* 
ttnueft ; Jt), X am glad to say tliht I am a diiforu&t being alto¬ 
gether. It is said Of cor tain p^ns that they ** come as u boon and 
a blessing to mon* and I have no reaeon to doubt the truthfulness 
hi the *tntejftf&& ’ 1 Can truly say, however, that SeigePs Syrup 
has oomo as a, V booh and a blessing " to ine. I have recommended 
it to 'uysfal feliow-sulfercrs from this distressing complaint, and 
their testimony 4( < 30 ite in accordance with my own. Gratitude ' 


(for Urn beueOt I have derived fk>«a the exoettwf preparation, 
-prompts mo to furnish you with this nnsolteUed testimonial 
\ lam, dear Sir, 

i Fodra #re?ipH■# ’ 1 - 

(Signed) - QA^SMmL \ 
A. J. WimiE, Esq. ‘ 

I lleasfngham, Whitehaven, 0 Ify 18S&. 

Mr. A, J. TVitim—ftear sir,—I was for somatfnmaftiloto 
! with piles, and was advised to give Mother A fcdhl* 

! which I did. I am now happy to state that it nat rptftered me to 
; complete health, ~I remain, t yours respectfully, V ' AA , - 
(C.) 4 (Signed) John & ' 


vw; < r«*n ' / 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 

STEEL PENS/ 

15V ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. '" 


noLnowAvV Fills.—$ le*ple«*nees« flatulency, acidity, nausea, 
an* alt dyspeptic Indications may be speedily relieved by the** 
famous Pills, of which large quantities are snipped to all jwUrt# of, 
the world. The constantly increasing demand for Holloway’s 
medicine proves it* power over disease, and its estimation by the 
publics. In weaknees of the stomach, in disease! of Wie )IveV/ah’4 
in disorders of the system eatised by cold or a sluggish circulation, 
no mod blue Is so eifloaoious, no remedy so rapid, at these FUls, 


^hoscoretions, and strengthen the whole physical frame. 


FOR PRICKLY HEAT, CONSTIPATION, HEAOAdHE J _ BiLiOUSNESS, CHOLERA, FEVERS, &C. 


Tin- ir^tmu'uy ol fwntjwnfii Injru unnimiUvftrt In prnNt! ‘ft 


* , As yosSessfaiS clCtttWit* tbo*t f«>i- ttote rcsl.(*rfttku« And uitJiitoiinneo of benjili ivilh jMtrfftot viytfMr c>f tjodv owi mUid. • ” 

It l« Rtt^rvc.cins A TatteN.) iiirmiiiK a most Invigorating, VitaiiHins & H«flMilng Wrven.gr, 

a: Te . is gB.n.fiHB, SKA «r BU10D8 SICKNESS, CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, USSITUDE, HEARTSCEN, m4 ; 

PEVERlaK COEDS j M*n» »nd quickly cure, the worst form, of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, ,nd other FEVERS, SMALLPOX, MEASLES, 
»nd ERUPTlVEorSKIN COMPUMTS, and various other altored court. t!ou» of the Blood. A valuable PREVENTIVE of DYSENTERY, . , 

iw yttflW®,*.'* lYiifouttwit wenws <S VimsUi t»» ” j J-*f* nPA.ltNS nwiti'Hi nf K:nt«vm<}g frGiw J^tpt 0r Ijowidwi), 

m Vtoua HtEBi follitf WoM with ltn >(>ht 1 linvcurwi trlegNtir-m iwurihv my gurtlUt Itwriitionr t« (W StltSMW." 

adirsausnsire OFnCIAIS AKB PIiANTEBS caring for the welfare of tlicir employes should Dote 
“ its value as a specific in Fever Cases. * . , 1 . . , 

Xt*> dr* w. t>OW8IN<&.- J, ‘ I »WiU it 1 » <it f-?rty*ttt ’0 at Ioliow t'f VW . HAWin;. 1 S IND2EH, rtrNJf AtJB, INDIA,—" Wfl lirtnty twfiftve thM tfos y<ita»' 

Mils giniiwtpy toMW #1 « wi-ehcU*... l’vi-Hir v. iti i>w)>u<iu mpwvOTir tsiwi M! wvfa, 

ni 1 ^;^(^trothiflton the Pfttal ^osl Jiulla Fevers itir ih>pltv«tl | m TURLBY l fruind tt .v,'t a* a sp^rvflr. «U »wy L‘xFW.’WU<rt) Hll* 
3nH*HI9B3BNTATIVN ikv aoVENKOR ef BIUHttA LV.'IWJB, j f' # rnift vf svn« i>ir i-Vvim, un nUier «wil1rfltn' Wm; miiuriid^ 
tn t3ti<»Etw«t likr nu wi5tifaS»i MtM'ty or t.Uv i-yivnu s?itiuc, mj« m-** " tt. i*.'* r,i ' n> ^ Dr, s. a in no n u-ivruwiy to nif- l-oruimi i ; luHj»ttgn.-~ ,t jlt* uWfft»K>«r» % tnw 

t'tffWf. Arid f WJftJft* 4 « Ivngr it t« tulWiilMhU i>t nil F'tr/vtM'iinv \ igUjiig tiltv 1 1 Ire Atm out (ft Uunisf^tHg VxmJlu rciuiVnukt by frM'fljfgl (DtjidniMIW/* • , , , 

TNo be obtained of Any Ohomist ov Dvnsf Stottj, lit Patent G-lftiss-Moppored Pott Toe, at vwriotia price*. ■' ; 

Flease act* in connection with the recently observed effects of the use of Citrate and other prepar%|ibns 
of Magnesia that XiAMP&OUGXTS FYJfcETIC SAXiXUF is warranted not to contain Magnesia ox 
( any substance which would cau.se calculous or other earthy deposits. 

Hi liAMPLOUGH, 113 , HQLBORN HILL, LONDON, &€* 


HEALTH &OJEt 

HOLLOWAV’S PILLS & OINTMENT 

THE PILLS 

Purify iho Blond, ooiraol all L‘i*iordoi* of. the 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, AND BOWELS- f;" 

Th*y iayigtttAU and rastora to hsalth DobiHtytad Constitution!*, and am iav*l«ablo id *11 CompUhib* inaidsutal to Females of all ok it. - 

For Ckildjwu ami tbo sgud thoy Atjo pricol«8*, ., 

NioTag-iPt ■ #•* j* jjffV : $SM. If? W *! 11 

, !* 'jib infallihlo remedy for Bad Logs, Ba,d breasts, Old ‘WToUnd*, Storm sad Uicors. 

: Iti# fcuuou* for Gout and Rheumatism. For diaorderjj of the Uha«t it has no equal. 

for SORE-THROAT®, BRONCHITIS, OOUQHS, OOLOSs :- 

Glandular Swellings, odd kU $ki& Xflmasos, it has no rival ; and for coofc^oted aad ftfcifl jidnls, it act* like' a 
. only at Thomo* Hahhowar’a ‘ . r ’ 

: n> mw oxpq&» mmm <m *>m, ^oexxpviotgt), losdoh, 

(AaderaaoU at l#p ^ 4s, ea., tls., ,2fc| and &a*. aophBoa or Pot, and may Wkd' offtu liedichui Vpndom tkraaghast W^td. 

Hgr X/ tk^MmwnQ&$$3 Qtfa'd&mt ttymmnm* ' 
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tietitth. Crop and Weather Report 


, 1 . (tow* WKBiv Esbiso Acrouirr 19* 1885,] 

'i 'tfstawto^VtoX ft has ftaltm daring the woak in all diatrlala of ’ 

the Madrid jwesideuoy from which report* art* received. In Boilnry heavy 
ruin in nrj^utly .required for the o wly dry eropi. Projects aro btiil un- 
wifcfalucWry id At Odum, and more rain in wanted la G*nj am, Coimbatore 
tttld Tap joro. Elsewhere prospect* are generally good, and improve* 
moatbaa tAiteo plocoto AaaAUpor*., Ift Mysore very alight rain ha* 
fAM, blip:'Crop* Arc in a critical condition, and pasturage ami iflntor 
aro fafttos, In Conrg prospect* continue (food . 

'tospOtto' ; bstfe grOfttly improved in the Bombay presidency, in eon- 
jfWfttwwoot ttiO rainfall,' but more rah« U urgently wanted in 

parts of ShOlapore and Bijuporo, To thaao di# tried# and m Nnwrik, Poona, 
and Ahmed nug^or fodder is scarce. KwrCfn® wing* are wtitl in progress 
In places, Item ha# fallen in the Bor are and Hyderabad, And the con* 
dihlou of th<*crop is favourable. in the Central India and Atajpn tana 
Bfertor fato to boon general, and the crop* **<* gouoraily in a eatfofae* 
' Wry condition- 

Ctoodfaiti fc reported to have fallen throughout the Punjab, with the 
of the Lahore district Kkarif prospects am generally favo ft r - 
abler Etdp'hne fallen tn mewfc districts in the Korth-Wcstera Provitx o qb 
apd Ondh, and a break is now waatod, Croi> prospeula arc good* 
jUfcfagh tota damage has boon caused to cotton, indigo, and the cropa.oti 
ha« boon general in the Central Provinces, and pros- 
fMfefet AN* gfood. ■ , ' ■ ’ * i 

Iu Bengal ndn has toon fairly general, but inoro U wanted la some 
4$»trfat». Early cropy are generally doing well, but in some pfaooe in 
JEtehnr nad the Bnrdwan divisions and ia M-jorsheda bad injury haw been 
caused by fitted*, The oas rfae harvest is progrcaaing, with prospect* 
,0f ithdr average outturn ; and (Xtnwt rioe fa being transplanted. Sea* 
settable weather prevails in Assam, bub in SJylhet mo re rain is much 
.'fipadpd t ®r the paddy crop on high lands. Transplanting uotttinnes. 

1 la Brit ish Burrnuh the rains have boon uetm.mablo ia all districts, 

„ tacep^Profao, where more rain is required. Ploughing, sowing, and 
kat?ipi4artlng arc in progress, 

The public health is generally fair. 

Priebntwro fluctuating in the Punjab, and have risen slightly in Mysore, 
Itowtoa they are fairly steady. 

■'; General prospect* fair, Improved in Anantapiro ; in Bollary 

^riy dty.t^cpe wfll bo lost if heavy tfaln dot* net fall soon ; in Madura 
reported to be digeouraging, 

jfeiS^,—Got)d rain throughout the proaldenoy. General prospects 
gmttyfwproved, More rain urgently w^ntfxl in parte cf*Sholhporo 
:and Btfaj^rc*' Crops injbrod by it^eofeis In parte ct Knrrae^pe, fly derabad, 
and Upper Bind Efronrior; scarcity of fodder in parts of Nueeik, Poona, 
AJuh^dnuggiev, Bholaporo, and Bijapo.ro, and of water in parts of 8Kola* 
jmfe '' C^mleralh parte of olgbtom, fever In parte of nine, oattlo-disease 
Ip parta^of oovau, and email-pa* in parte of three, dj#fcriot«. 

has been fairly general iu all districts, more rain is 
Vtttted in some districts Early crept are generally doing well, but in 
srme phtoiw in Bohar and the Bwrdwan divisions and in Moorshedabad, 
they hnVb sujffcrod from floods ; ma rioo harvest is progres sing, with 
fffttpwt of A fair average obttnra ; transplanting of omw/t rice sfciil 
prowndilB^^^Moe of rice continues high. General health not so satis* 
^hipfove, fover and cholera being prevalent in many pianos* 

JT, If* end CtA—lhiin has boon pretty general during 

tfoa weeh^ end * break Is sow needed. Brospeote are good, though some 
gamago hae been caused to cotton, indigo, and crops on low lands. 
Igarfcgtai; well supplied, and prices generally steady. Public heal lb 
iafr ; cawa of dheitn reported .fatsa a few districts. 

jpsf^i^^ood rido throughout the province, with the etoepHea^Qf 
the ’^haa^ igtoafthgoodh^uri/pyospeots generally favouraWi* 

Prices faNM I* W**;Whi gad Beahawur districts, rising iu the Pexeee* 
pore, ttalhot. MoaitMt Msd Eawul Phtdeo districts,and generally eteriou- 
•ar^hteo. . 


Central J*rovmM ,—'Weather alternately, clear 1 . ^eeih > Wealing 
uontkucs; prosjwotB of crojjw favourable Clmler^ jolaow^oro 

hoa'thgenerally good, Price# steady. ■ ■'■ 

British B*rtMh.~4hoUra prevalent Jn cue"dJtetrjct,:t ; ;ip;fblw' dfe- 
trlcts ; small-pex alight iu cue district, ’ elflcwihOre 1 health g«?od i ' f 
oAttlc-disoase somowhst prevalent in om district, ,Might fa Hureo dla» 
Giots?, elsewbwo health of onttlo good, pjonghing, 1 ; : ',ina’«fdagi' cud .tracts 
planting progressing, Haina atuwonftblc ia ull districts, dsbdpt Promo, 
whoi e more rain is rc*iuired,. ' 

Want her warm, BaapShg of dmtiM and owoAU^eiO|lAftegriy 
finiehed ; transplanting of tali orope In progress. ' Uommoni rltO'^d ^ana ■ 
per rupee. Prospects ot ton good* Hoalth good.' s ‘ > 

Myncrt «iai Cocry,—Rsiu ocodott evorywhoro and specially la.p^ris of 
Kouth*oastorn Kolar, Northern Tumkur and. 'CbiMBoog, And hotth^ 
eastern of Mysore, xvhory unless Umoly full occnr% the yohng dry crops 
whkb arc the staple of the country will die ; they arc 'rop^t^d 1 to bo 
withering in some ijuarfcora and feo bo in a critical condition in Others 5 
cattlo'di&eadc reported in ports of Bangalore,And . 
water-supply scanty. Crops in good condition. Price of fccd-gralo# tuwf 
wlightly risen, Prospoota of season and public health gnddr i; ' ; 

'J$cvar and £tyd&&tmd.—, Jtaiu very beneficial' "M>i 

sowings progressing. Cholera still prevail#.hi;-the'rifey^d^ttbwfbbftnd 
at Seram, but gnnoral health In the districts'gobd, * *.’ ■ ' , \ 

CMtml India. £(ato,~~A Ivreak In vsfow desirably HeAlfeft : prices 
stationary, Wauthor vory hot, with . thuudnrstorma and occasional 
fthowors. IS deaths from cholera in JSowri, 2 ipr IS de&thn daily in 

Bhopal- Prospects of orops xxhfavourabio, . .. v . . 

--Tenha olid wells full, ^op; 

gO(hl, Prioes steady, _*■; " J,. '' : > ■ 

*v t y<t/^-l T roBpoct^ good, Ohclnra CQhttanefl, . 1 \ i ' fv •[ 


Letters to the £$ioft 


PROGRESSIVE RATES. 

TO TUB BJWU#U, ‘ v \ 

Sir,— 1 do not think short Uaeeti are good j?-otr as to 

keope up their anxiety aa to the terms on which the', ACM settle- 
ment will be made. At the tattle time *long kaeo luroltee la 
newly settled countries a wanton aacrihoe of 1 shall 

give yon an Instance : BamlngliatUo has never been surveyed 
before. The ryots are paying now at the rate of Shotti $ (tews 
6 pies per man of 22,600 sq. ft. per man.V A^shgrit''.M m will 
displease the people, as the visit of the AmeehS U uaost dreadod. 
Yon cannot treble or make fourfold the present rates, Thocaee 
of the Central Provinces (1 probably on a larger scale than that of 
^amtogha^es. fVhat dp yon think of progrewlvo rateaf ;X'4balf' 
atippoee that the rate to the Central Provto$l it d annas per ftfgii* 
now,and the fair rate would be 12 annas. In that case, why not grant 
a lease of 30 years, but make the rates progressive, tiiy.d annas 
for the tot ten years, 10 anoas for the n$xt tan yean, and 12 
annas for the last ten years. Progressive rates bare ton adopted 
In tjto case of the waste lands ti*nt an gtanM hi Assam teto 
planter*, {tee no reason why they ahoftM''hgt 'he td 

ordinary ryots. Hoping to bear what yott have to sayagatoet 
progk naive rates, 

$* birm, 

SettlementOiacer, toMonrbhanl, 
P.S t ~ltitQ you know ot any profto^ whero prtfgrtoive rates 
have been granted to ordinary ryot* ?—S* !>*',;\. 

We believs that prograntor rates «j$a ankaiowe to todla, so 
las we ere ewwr*;. hut we should Ve glad to toe any information an 
subject. We are to farcer of progrwrite altfinugh we do net -" 
approve of ve*y long toes,—Slbk ?Vn, ', P : 
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Editorial Notes. 






A. from north Borneo mys that gold iu paying 

qnfttitwSs has been found in the bed of the fctegama river* 
ftarnm* had * Wen sent to Hongkong,: which, on analysis, gave 
exedfent resnW, and a dompany is to be formed to work the 

~ ■ ■■ 'v 

Tujs quantity of tea exported from China and 3 span to Great 
Britain, frmnthe Commencement of the season to the 30th of 
iTuly laeb was 69,no,4881bs,, as compared with 70,508,G82|b*. 
©sported in* the corresponding period of last year. The exports 
to the t T uited States and Canada during the same period were 
tC»ji>87,32IIbs. as against 21,824,526lbs, [ 


4 very thoughtful article recently appeared in the columns 
of the Jmlian $jrr&', lt On the necessity of Improved Tillage in 
Bengal/' which we , reproduce elsewhere. The subject of 
improved agriculture k come to be recognised as one of par¬ 
amount importance, and we are glad to see such a journal as 
the 'Mirror 'taking up the subject with'such earnestness. 


4 coWiBmw&WT from BhaguJporo writes to the 8me$mft 
flint ft project tyfttfcrVft sugar manufactory, and In connection j 
With it, a rum distillery, la on the tnpU there among the mer- | 
oAntilooo’Omuaity, A native gentleman, who ha« had considerable 
experience In the distillery business, is prepared to take the 
mauagcmeti Of such a concern, and to Invest a considerable 

amount of capital to % W venture. 


Wf, ]bave been favoured with the first three number* of the 
Journal W itrt Ayrimdtural Students' Association^ for the mouths 
of April, Mays and Juno 18£5, which ia published at Madras, 
We have hojb^ltation in saying that it is likely to do »uch 
good tp the oaoeq bf, agriculture In India* Tim Jonmal 
contains ftOihe gOO<l articles and well-selected papers from high. 
' ©lass pubH^tious devoted to agricultural subjects. We con¬ 
gratulate tbs promoters, and hope they will achieve the success 
they deserve* 

*#* 

The introduction and cultivation of the cocoa tree in 
►Singapore have (Iveu Satisfactory results ; for from the last 
report, Of the Botanical Gardens there, it appears that Mr, 
Cantieyi the Superintendent, has been rising to acclimatise 
this tree for some time, and has sucoeeiMijifa his efforts* We 
zm told that it lias not only flowered, but has fruited freely 
during the year. This ought to bo good news to the plant- 
©re on the island, as opening up a field for a new industry, 
^’hey will no doubt think it worth their while to undertako 
luriWoftperimeuts with thU plant. 


V BA&T week '' we drew attention to the mining industries 
Ia^xsdb^' 'We now learn that it ia proposed to start a limited 
iibiabfcy company ip London, to bo called the British Burmah 
Lead Company, for the purpose of working the lead mines in 
Burma*! The province is rich in minerals, and needs only 
capital and energy to bring its resourced within reach of 
|he tfiwfe. We h^o the example of this new company will 
goon be followed by others to work the iron, tin, and coal 
Tlmre ie ftleo earthed, with antimony ami galena ; 
these toe ill wth working, 

' : , \ 1 .* ' * v | ' 

4 ;oorim^oiuay, bo# ysoetoeda letter from Kumaoo, dated 
which : »fty» that tl» tydnfail since the beginning 
a% the fctouth had been unusually heavy for August, bringing 
ftftason up to^ ihettee. The rice crop, wot 
^Od/^ni^et.'^d Iktti failures, 

Tea-making was actively programing, bit . it was notr expected 
t|mt more than 100,OOP lbs. of green tea, if so much, would be 


for the Central Asian market, the ofnttr 

^tilfttions with Buarin having '’alarmed'., 

A good deal of tea made in the djktiki is $«ftr sent to the 
Sothgodan station of the Kohilfcuad and Knm*<m 
instead of by the old circuitous route etd Almoratl nr Banikht* 
to Moradabad, a great saving in transit chargee hm$ tfimi 
effected. ! ' ' 1 1: Asi;' ■>:' 


CodonWL Booans, the Superintendent, Madras Survey, bus 
very pr operly pointed out to the Government the incongruity 
of demar eating and surveying unftBsessed waste in a diutriot 
in which field demarcation iocs wot exist, as is the eftse in the 
Godavery district, and that the operation cannot, any way, fee; 
undertaken before the next official year 1886*87, by the jjarty 
No. 1, which is engaged upon important topographical and 
revenue survey now. Colonel Bogota observes, with period 
truth, that, the experience of the department has always eboW# 
that it is more economical, and in every way far more egtlj$»c* 
lory, to employ a strong party under the best supervision, and. 
to finish a work quickly, than to entrust it to ft small party 
under subordinate supervision, and allow it to extend tlww* 1 
long period.’’ And the wonder is that this should not have 
o ecurred to the Government of Madias l 


P Tramps are spoken of as something new in the WJty Of food 
for horeeFj, One writer, addressing himself to an Austral fan 
paper, says:— 11 1 consider pumpkins a first-rate winter feed, 
keeping tho bo wcJs open and giving a gloss to the cdftfc* It fe 
very hard to get horses to take to them. I have tried almost 
every way I could think of—chopped the pumpkins up and 
given it with chaff and corn, put salt into the nose-bap, boiled 
it—to no purpose. We had a good supply loot winter, and 
tried to feed our horses ou it, but they would ttOt touch 
it. The only way is to get a horse which has been fed o» 
pumpkins, and let him go with your horses. When own 
horse take** to them, he becomes very,fond of this tyftdL Jflmf 
feeding pme atoc-V, they are of great value. One boiled pump¬ 
kin is worth two uncooked ones.'* This is certainly not encour¬ 
aging, but if the vegetable really possesses the good qualities 
awn ibed to^it, an Attempt should be made to use it largely. 


The ryots of the A nan tapore district do not seem to hav© 
appreciated the " benevolent objects" of the Government in 
sending a boring party among them to strike water When there 
was such u scarcity of this fluid in those parte, for the officer in 
charge of the party of Sappers and Minora sent to bote Welle, ifi 
submitting hie report, says “ Since these boring operation* 
have been carried out, in no single instance, it ia believed, have 
any one of the proprietors attempted to open out,a wall of mf 
description, nor have they shown any persona! interest m fc^e 
matter, but r ather have been unwilling to point where they 
would wish the borings to be made in their respective' proper- 
tie*, wl$n called upon to do so. This apathy on their part tft 
much to be ^deplored, for the expenditure incurred is v^y ©nii8 
siderablc. even after deducting the value of the toctlsipd 
but it was oo nj octured, at Uie outset, that the ryota antiripoted 
advances being in ado to them which they could turn 
or not as th ey thought fit/’ It seems that water w|it at^uek '4 
moderate depths ; but, on the whole, the success of the expes®:*^ 
ment was of a negative kind, And the Madras Government 
have pronounced the deputation of trained boring parti** ft* 
premature until such time m the means of prot^tion from . 
drought have boon fairly started by the construction of * few 


This following is a Buuimary of Messrs, WUliam dames amt 
Henry Thompson 1 * fortnightly Circular of Indwn T^ 
London> 30th duly 1885Upward* of 22,000 pftdkftges'hftvift 
been cataloghod for sak during the fortnight,, 
new season^, 6,600 fromlDeylon, 'wid 4,000.'bf 'lm* 

There haa ndt j4t been sfiffiricnl recovery in detiiftp4til* 
coaptrr'to.giv^^fl to the market, and the 
witt a dull to«t^, Boring tot week quotations were vety weak 
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atid ivrc$tta', showing in moat eastoft a decline pf inf, fco&f* up<m 
Pdww* ^«4Fekoee^und tipotf, Souchong* and 
Ikokjeni/: Th;^ week the market hug been .KteadieV* with rather 
firm# teas. The frOtti 

the previous *WgAof price ka$ 
aofc \mm- j^ainUked, except for the finest quaHtiee. From 
Calcutta, we feorn that about 20,000 packages were sold at the 
sales of the 16th and 23rd instant at an average of 10J aunas, a 
, reflnctiot^ftflf to IJ annas upon Urn prevtonn quotation*. To¬ 
day jrfknMlijObO lockages are offered, and lower prices are 
quok!$' in the telegrams, 'The exports to tine Bh install t were 
b,000,0001b«., as Compared with 3,000,000lbs. last season. The 
liett a^ctipue here take place on the 5th August. 

' *** ' 

T*n® returns of railway-borne ti*afiic to the Central, Provin- 
CttSf, daring the quarter ending 3l.st March 1865, show that 
: the traffic of the quarter under tiotico* while almost equalling 
that of both the preceding quarters taken together, falls 
considerably short of that of the first quarter of the year. 
But this is to be expected, as the mouths immediately 
following raU harvest, which fall in the first quarter of the 
year, are, as a rule, more brisk in traffic. The gross traffic of tin* 
quarter, as compared with the three preceding quarters, is 
as follows ;-*■ 


• 


Imports, 

JPzportt. 



Maundi*. 

Mauads. 

Boding 80th June 1884 


^ 9*40,000 

05,79, m 

„ 30th Sept, „ 


.. 3,02,000 

20,30,000 

** : 31st Deo - m 


.. 5,#7,000 

31*58,000 

„ 31st March 1835 

... 

... 7,23,000 

49,75*000 

Of the imports, the principal items 

wore— 


Batit 

,. 2,74,049 rods.* or 38 per cent. 

Sugar , 

1,74*921 

,3 M 24 

n ii 

Metals 

... 61,547 

>1 M S 

,i i» 


Oolton goods~~34,r>43 maunds, or 5 percent. 

IVacticaily, the whole of tho salt, and $0 per cent of the fine 
tfugar -Itrtporfod, came from Bombay, But 80 per cent of the 
total tittga# imports couainted of the coarse compost known as 
/>W,',Ahd for this tho North* West era Provinces and Bengal 
were drawn upon. The me tale and cotton goods were principally 
derived from Bombay* being for the most part European goods 
imported via the Bombay Fori. 

# -# 

» 

Oi}’ the total exports, tho principal item* were— 

Maunds. 


Ccai 

... 

... 5,38,590* or 11 

Wheat... 


24,54*160, „ 52 

%im 

... 

... 6,09,000, „ 125 

Drain ... 


2,08,027, „ i 

LiUseed 


... 6,41*626, *, IS 

TBSeed 


1,43,041, ,, 3 

Hides ' w 


^ 27,033, ,,0 6 


Frtmi the foregoing figures it will he mm that w\mt, constitu¬ 
te muro. trade. It was, practically 

. speaking* all consigned to Bombay and the Norbudda block, 
including ihe districts of Nfirriogpore and Hoahuugabad. 
Tb© quantities consigned from tire JubWlpore, Nagpore, and 

- Cbuttisgtirh blocks amounted respectively to 2J, 2}, and 2 
’ ^sjjjtua''pf mauttds, while the amount exported from the Nerbudda 

blo ck cached the high figure of 17 lakhs of irauud*. The tm 
^wiui consigned partly to Bombay* and partly to places iu the 
' Berm'S and Bomfijy Presidency, and was produced chiefly in 
: the <&#&»gurh divh ‘on. The linmd was t I taken by 
'Th>mbii^> vdhuttisgurh supplying nearly* ha’ r the quantity 
Exported* and the SNagpore block, the greater part of the ffc- 
matnder, More than UaU the quantity of Auto axparfcod 
y* was atoo contributed by Ghutiiogurh, which was due to the 

- 'mat •'amongst the cattle of that tract during thy 

' ■ fay y \*■ r ; ,: : 1> ■ '-!, 

:■:*■ ■. : , ' ■; ■ 

1 

Mu, Boevvoaru Sauru, the Ctovermnunt Miueralogut, Madras, 
has beta p»«tS^l&,«fp^l*pi*with touch Mfttdidtyry 


experiments with galctm aud pyrites are likely t\khrow some 
l>gh») upon the question as to how the frold qoours lithe# mo*,, 
lie has been examining tho workings of the ttiwrar Gold 
Minos, and finds that the mineral* that otipiir there Ao copper 
pyrites and galena, deposited mostly in tho central qjktlon of 
the reef. In a piece of quarts* that ho picked fipvhe wund a 
little calotte, but there was no gold visible, ttttd Ver%Uwlo 
iron pyrites. He gives the method adopted at thcqkniuo 
of extracting the precious metal from quairfck, and 
the outturn at S grains of gold per tqii of quartz, 
cost of extraction was found to he Ba. 4042, per Xm 
quarts and the gold extracted fetched Be 300 p«v ouuco. J 
The mavmger oN he mine estimates that if the quartz would 
yictdSdwta. per ton, tho oiv. would justq>ay ^xpmi8ea. Ue 
attributes the cause of failure to the ‘Vrickaning '*! of the 
mercury preventing the gold from formfujg.An ^rawtljpim, biit 
adds that, even if this were prevented, it by no means, fallow* 
that amalgamation is the beat process for the flfttffifcp- gold, 
being* he believes, if free, in too fiue a s^te bf diy^JOJX ; 
and if occurring in the galena and copper in * 

a totally unfit state for thm process, Thetc, caipoi .bo any 
doubt that Mr. Bos worth Smith is the right maa tUthe right 
place. His diaries display a mastery of the enbjoct hi hiWKl : 
and if the Southern Presidency possesses auy tpin eyaja qf 
value, they will doubtless be brought to light in due course.' 


We have before m the report of the director of Agnculture 
and Commerce, N.*W, Provinces and Oudh* on the ^u^ilage 
experiments carried out lasty«i*r at the Oawnpore Agricultural 
Station. We give the report, which is a brief iw the 
Director’s own words “ Between the moutha of September 
and December of last year, 13 pits wore filled with fodder for 
ensilage ; 3 of these were old masonry pita built some ypats 
ago in connection with a scheme for subsoil drainage, and tho 
remaining 10 were merely holes of various Sixes and shape*, 
especially dug for the purpose iu a plot of elevaW ground. 
Over 7 of tho 10 pits thus dug, cheap straw th^tohlngs were 
placed for protection. The other 3 pits Were jjvobeeted by tile 
roof.j aqd covered over by conical, mounds of wtfi hi a height 
of from 3 to 4 feet dear, -sorghum, dabgrass, and guinea grass 
were the fodders ensilaged, A small portion of the jmt had 
been cut in flower, but the greater part pf it affeor the grain 
had got well on towards ripening. The oilier cu-opa were 
cut when in flower. The silos were filled gradually'in layers, 
two days being generally allowed to intervene between the 
successive fittings. On the opcnng of the pits, ft was invari¬ 
ably found that, with the exception of the mouldy crust of 
about six inches UuekiuWd on the top arid rot^id tha sides, the 
fodder had been we^l preserved* and was freely eaten by 

cattle, f> ^ : 1 

# * ;> 

« 

The total cost of the 13 (files amounted to I^s. 304* the lowest 
cost of one being 11s. 2-1, and the highest IW 120 12. The total 
amouul of fodder ailaged weighed 4*067 maundy. The smallest 
silo oontained tU mauuthi, and the largest 1,633 maunder The 
largest silo, which was eliptical* metwured 30' x tex ts' and 
the smallest, which was circular, 6 x 10'. They vrerh>il tilled 
between September and December 1681, aud opened between 
February and .3 turn 1885, or on an average of five months after 
closing. We should have liked to have known whether Sijt# silage 
produced was sweet or sour in quality, any record 

was kept of the temperature of each silo, And Whether there 
were any signs of the bacteria of fermea^tiqn bv ih« «Ukgo 
when opened. AUo whether, after, having ta&eit b|iein}d for 
several days, there was any change in th« qua&ty MutW silage, 
and whether cattio and horses partOuk, of it os readily m when 
the (dlba were first opened. Without such piriiculais, it seems 
tq ; ,us a waste; of time, labour, and money td‘‘odbiir«ut silos knd 
store famge. The system of ensilage is in. tis expeiimijut^l 
at,'ami it was, we presume, with » v&w to Ascer* 
taiwt the advantages, of otherwise of the ■; wy«to that the 
Ddvernuielit of India aandtipned experiment# to be.conducted. 
W# hope that Govammont olfioiai# making aU^t % 1 U take note 
;ci;>hMd remai'^. 
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There h&JbteuA good deal of discussion lately about ifie 
retention Wotberwfoe ©f Rule 7 of the Madras Forest Aofc &s' 
it «fc pru&yft stand*. Some doubts having arisen as to the p*e- 1 
cise app/’alion of this rule, the two Conservators of Forest 
were <^f*d upon to give their opinion, as it was thought that 
the ridCbore with undue severity upon the poorer classes. 
Uotikjpie ConservatorH are, however, opposed to any radical 
tUii&j ifi the rules until experience has shewn each to be 
ufltessary* At tho same time they admit that iu certain cjw&h 
S e rota fts they wtand at present bear hardly on the poorer 
classes, bat ^e^ ; ;are at one in their desire to retain Eule 7 
sub^tantiidi^ aeat present, and to carry it iuto effect without 
delay, of Revenue, on tine other hand, are prepared 

to concede the privileges in question wot only to ryots, but to 
all villagers, “ without any check or hindrance by village 
heads." With such variable opinion to go upon, tho Madras 
Government have very naturally been placed in a somewhat 
difficult position j but on further consideration, they are of 
opinion that it will be better for the present at least to retain 
Rule 7 substantially as it stands, but to alter it iu some res¬ 
pects to meeV the views of the Board of Revenue ; so that, the 
mnch-vexedn^ha amended, will run a* follows]:*— 

“ Where the practice of grazing «alU«, sheep or goats, or of 
cuttin g tr&O# (other than reserved trees) or other forest produce 
for fuel,' or for building, agricultural, or domestic purposes, or of 
cutting grass for thatohiug or fodder, or thorns for fences or 
leaves of trees (other than reserved trees) for manure, free of 
charge, has lOag and steadily obtained, tho Collector shall set 
apart otm for 4R mob areas as he may consider reasonable for this 
purpose, and ahjklRAav, Ac.** (os at present.) 

Although this amendment does not meet all the requirements 
of tho case, it goes far towards reducing the severity of the rule 
as bearing oh the poorer classes. 

Wa learn,that manufacture is now finished at most of tho 
indigo Concerns in Bower Bengal, and though details have not 
yet beeh. f urnished, the estimated outturn is about SO,000 
maimds. Very heavy rain fell over nearly the whole erf Altar, 
between the tith and 12th instant, which somewhat reduced 
the produce* $md the result of the first omtfciugH (which are now 
nearly all worked off), is estimated at 37,000 mounds, or about 
the same as list year. The heavy rain seriously damaged the 
I'hmitm muonic of the IqwlyUig lauds, and unless there w 
very favourable weather during the rest of the season, they 
are hardly likely to realise a fair return. Xhoontee Mah'ti will 
commence early in September The reports from Benares and 
the Nbrth-WeilSera Provinces continue unfavourable, tho 
plant being small and backward, and tBte yield very poor. The 
aim Under cultivation is smaller than that of last year, the 
weather throughout has been most unfavourable, and there is 
now no doubt that the outturn will be less than that of last 
season, 

* * 

* 

A OOftttEflPOXiiwsT of the Statesman, writing from EajmehaJ, 
undor date the Ifllb Instant, says;— u Mr, S. Sakhawat Hoasem 
came Ihere on the X3th instant to make enquiries into the 
hatfve mode of agriculture, and try some experiments, and to 
teach bis how to improve our farm. Be has also given ns to 
understated the eWsability of ensilaging the wxkai stalks, the 
grain of which we cannot reap owing to the inundation. He 
has c onstructed here a silo for. ensilaging grasses, and if this 
succeeds, we shall one and all adopt this method of storing our 
green fodder for cattle*” It is gratifying to learn that members 
of the Agricultural Department of Bengal are taking the right 
steps to spread a knowledge of high-class agriculture among the 
people of the outlying districts., It is only by going among 
them, and enquiring into their methods of forming, and by 
suggesting Improved methods, that the cultivators can be 
taught to introduce innovations whack they would otherwise 
regard a» dangerous and expensive. 

* 4 

*• i 1 ■ ■ ' 

W«. have received a little pamphlet of pi pages, entitled a 
** Catechism on Soils and their Improvement/’ by ht. BhavanS 
Skenker Bath The author hue given lie a ' interesting 


little treatise on a very inijJortan^|tabfeeti- and ,.$* 

matter in quite a practical manner* The little piinpblet 
before us contains much Useful infoma^n^ likely to 

produce good effect* if placed in tho tajsd« ; ^kir 4 ^ and 
cultivators,by giving them sound answers to prac^cOl'.^Ueiitidni- 
To attain the object in view, it should be translated itttol&e 
vernacular, wheu it will bo better understood hy..<^e ^bw ; 1 
for whose benefit the catechism is presumably wriMefc'^ ThO 
author intends to follow this up by two other simitar 
one on the Staple Products of the Madras Presidency, ;ybe‘ 
other on Livt Stort and (fit Management, He deserve* eucoaplge- 
nient iu his undertaking ; and we hope he will receive active 
support 4 in his endeavour* to “diffuse a sound and precise 
knowledge of the elementary principles that underlie the 
successful cultivation of soil,” It is gratifying tb'eoa vhrfiM 
efforts put forward in this direction, , ,;sf 

* * 

This muck-talked-of Veterinary College and Hospital at 
Bombay has been shelved for the present financial year, and 
the decision of the Governor of Bombay ou the subject has 
been communicated to the Bombay Society for the prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in tho following terms, in a tetter, "dated 
the 4 th instant K I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
the petition from tho Bombay Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, dated the 11 th ultimo, soliciting a 
reconsideration of the decision of this Government that the 
establishment of a A veterinary college and hospital ^ J^tnbxy- 
should be deferred iu accordance with the instructions received 
from the Government of 1 udta, to exercise tho strictest econ¬ 
omy in all departments, and requesting that that muchdteaired 
institution may be started at once, after revising, if ueceBsary, 
the scale of the proposed monthly expenditure* In reply, X am 
directed to inform you that his Excellency the Governor iu 
Council, whilst taking the warmest interest in the progress of 
veterinary science, and being most desirous that tho Veterinary 
College and Hospital in Bombay should be established at the 
earliest practicable date, muck regrets that, it is at present 
| not possible to follow the course recommended by you for 
adoption. Tim Government of India have been informed that 
the college will not be opened during the current financial year, 
and that there will consequently bo an estimated saving of 
Rs. 28,000 under this head. In view of the many pressing 
demauda for funds for institutions, such as hospitals for Women,, 
and children, even more urgently needed than a Veterinary 
College and Hospital, the Governor in Council feels that it 
would be impossible to select the latter for exceptional treat- 
meat, and whilst refraining from incurring expenditure on 
objects for the benefit of suffering human being*, to rnpve the 
Government of ludia to authorise a special outlay 6 U a veterb 
nary college.” 1 “«' ^y ?'" ,,,,,, - 1 

* # j ■, ' 

i ♦ , ! Si ,7 K 

| Dr. Geo no 12 Watt, who was applied to by tho Government 

of India to suggest the best method of preparing coca leaves 
for the market, has referred the Government to BponV JStiCp 
dopoedta as containing the information on the subject The 
portion of tire work he refers ty, runs as follows's—*? Whearipe, 
which is known by their cracking or breaking off whrirbent, 
leaves are sun-dried; this operation requiring 
The green leaves are spread in thin layers on warw 'wwffto, 
cloths, stretched upon prepared earthen or cement floors, after 
the manner of the * barbecues’ used in coffee*dryh>g, W& 
exposed to the heat of the sun ; when perfectly dry, 
they are pressed into serous or skin bags. Every preuauUpn 
must be taken to prevent their imbibing any mofotore during 
exposure, and to ensure their nut sweating either. tb#n M 
subsequently* Well-cured leaves Ore uncurled, of a deepgt*en 
color op the upper surface, and groy-green beneath, v *ritp 
strong tea-Rke odour and pleasant pungent taste, Ai^ prodtipo' 
a sense of warmth when chewed; inferior onev/^U.-dark 
colored, with a less agreeable ^mphoraoeoae en^t ^d are 
almost deyhid of the pdngeht ffavonr and phpddfgkM 
In his opinion the best work dealing 1 wfth;j®ftT litdect' is 
Goss© 1 # . ■ 

Buperiutondeht df ' the Sohamnpore ’^firdeus, 

UmWihw tWtyBofi&i! OlomtkWoa m th« 
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from proceeding in tfa« case of the henbane plants 

ol^bicfc' w# prepaid ahmiallyjlor the Intfiah ^Tedkal depart¬ 
ment both leaves and extract, I should be taofeSad to recma- 
mepd aa follows i^Xhe young leaves should be plucked as soon 
w tbeyarefxdly developed, a suffLeetnt number being left so as 
not^ vreakeu the bushes too much, the leave® .should be 
gattiiflred and bandied with great care, for one of the* most 
important constituents of this plant is an aromatic volatile 
al.fehefd^^hey should then be spread out ou mats and exposed 
.ti-rtejSn until they are quit® dry. Should the weather bo 
unfavorable for drying the leaves by the heat of the »na, some 
artificial arrangement must be adopted. The dried leaves 
should be despatched to the market in tin-lined boxes. I 
should ‘ .mention that in Beftfcley and Tri men’s ( Medicinal 
PJanU, J Yol. I* there is an interesting article on the coca plant, 
together with a oolored figure," We may observe here that 
V jptr. Bidie, of Madras, has moat courteously placed at our disposal 
a stahll quantity of tile dried leaves of the «o<4» Wo do uot 
know what process ho adopted, but the leaves are beautifully 
dried, and contain all their essential qualities. They have a 
pungent, aromatic odour, but are tiwtalesa, We are having an 
analysis of the leaves made, and hope shortly to publish the 
results. 

* * * 

■ * 

1>^ E f fi. Cleaver has boen attempting the manufac¬ 
ture of quinine in India ; and to enable him to carry out his 
' experiment, he was supplied with 2 , 00 Ulbs. of the red b&vkfcby 
the government of Madras. Dr, Cleaver succeeded in making 
three specie® of alkaloids, viz 

l, Sulphate of Quinine. 

g; Febrifuge, 4 

3/ Crystalline Febrifuge. 

He says that the (t sample of quinine is not quite ns white or 
OS as Ho ward’s, but is quite equal to many com¬ 

mercial specimens ; and, considering the very limited rosea roes 
i haye at my disposal, and the small scale iu which it is pre¬ 
pared, It is, 1 think, a proof that it could be made commercially. 
It -19 prepared from red bark, and it is as pure as could be 
obtained from that kind, The febrifuge, although similar in 
coin*, to Government preparation, iis djlFerent iu composition, 

, The Whole of the alkaloid in It is easily crystaUisabta, while 
it is a most 'difficult matter to crystalline much from the Uov- 
,‘wniuftnt febrifuge. The crystalline febrifuge is prepared by 
sitnply crystallising No. 2 ." The Director of Government 
Cinchona Plantations, Madras, does not quite agree in Hr, 

. Cleaver’* conclusions. In reporting upon these alkaloids, 
he says “ No. 1, winch was forwarded by Hr. Cleaver 
ah being sulphate of quinine, contains no less than 37 90 
parts of sulphate of dneboiudme out of 102 07 t parts. This 
large amount of ciuchonidiue would, in the present dog- 
matin state of the market, greatly impair tbo commercial value 
of thin preparation, though, «* Mr. Hooper very accurately 
points Qdt, its medicinal excellence would aot be interfered 
with.. Analyse® of Ur. Cleaver’s sample No. 2 ate compared by 
- Mr. Hooper with analyses which he has recently made of 
; sample* of febrifuge obtained from the Government laboratory 
In Sikkim j ami from this comparison it will be seen that 
wMlft ter. Cleaver’s febrifuge^ coutaiun no quiuiue, that from 
: GtaBikkim laboratory contained 6*07 per cent On the other 
to»d, Hr. Oieaveris febrifuge contains 35*62 per cent of cin- I 
chonidiue, while that from the Sikkim laboratory contained 
only 15*76 per cent. Therapeutically considered, th® two 
febrifuges are probably of equal value. Of Hr, Cleaver’s third 
sample Mr* Hooper says that, * although labelled crystalline 
febrifuge, it is really nothing more than an unbleached pro* 
parotion of quinine and cincUonidine sulphate, almost, Ute&ti* 
with sample No. 1/ Ur. Cleaver, in his, 
tath^ i iio Messrs Arbathuot and Co, and also iu a letter to 
myso^t, States that he has labored under considerable diifioul- 
ties'ivixminofoctariug these febrifuges, owing to hie not hay- 
ing ricfilyed certain neowsiwy chemical* and apparatus; It is 
tbere&h£ be presumed that, under more favorable riveum- 
stanfcatfW* account, of the apn position of the samples 'hick he 
has setfi .wouhi .have,' been;;.*aoce exact; and I haven© dbabt 


febrifuge of a high character might be turned H 423 
abl^coet." 

, Those results are satisfactory sp far that, tb«?|^^ ere 
jk«ribilifcy of manufacturing quinine iu India J* ejtbj* 

it can be obtained from fckiglaart, It is merely ti£ by enitt* 
proper appliances. The material is at hand fresh, tatlfE 
no reason why the sulphate of quinine cannot be wjs 

here, '\ls.tafco 

v •- .-:^B 

Tite following is a summary of the weather for July 16#^ 
—Heavy rain fell at Mangalore on the 1 at Th|« proved^ 
be tluV beginning of a burst of rather heavy rain oh the west 
coast, lasting until the 9th, and spreading northward aa tar 
m'A utnagiri without, however, reaching Bombay, Between 
the 10th and 16th, though rain tall dally along the west coast, 
the amounts were not large, but on the 0th a taU el six inches 
occurred at Bombay, and larger amounts on the neighbouring 
hills, Ihirf waa the first downpour of the mmm on the 
Kqnkan coast, and resulted in extenriv* tld&fc in iheurigh- 
bourhood ot Bombay, Bather heavy rainagrihtaU along, 
the Malabar Coast on the 23rd ; but, on tlx® whole, the amounts 
recorded in tho west of the peninsula, subsequent to the middle 
of the month, were moderate, and except in, Malabar, the 
total rainfall of the month was below tlj« average. In;Odiarat 
the rainfall was nearly up to the average of the month} but 
this result was due rather to the occurrimofi of heavy local and 
spasmodic fall* at Rajkote, Ahmed a bad, and Broach than to 
steady, continuous rain throughout the ihcmtb. In Sjllndh and 
Dutch and northward over the Punjab there w m very little 
rain, the relative deficiency during the present month bring 
even greater than in those provinces during June, In the 
central parts of the country, i. e. t Raj poo tana, Central India and 
the Central Provinces, though the aver*®# was not actually 
equalled, the deficiency was small, and fya the Briars, the 
Bticcau, and Hyderabad, the average was slightly exceeded. 


In the eastern and central parts of the penimsnla tire normal 
westerly winds appear to We been exceptionally dry ; and 
Mysore, Btdktry, and tho Carnatic had even te than the 
snHJi average rainfall. Further north- in tho Northern 
, Circ^rs, Orissa, Chota Nagpore, mid Lower Bengal, there has 
also been a slight deficiency ; but iu Assam, Oarimr, Northern 
Bengal, and over the whole of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh the rainfall has been excessive. During the month 
several small, and in general feeble, depression# have travelled 
slowly up the Gaugetic pk*u,—some apparently having been 
formed over the Ctaugetia delta, others over Behar <w? that 
neighbourhood. Though very slight wirer^measured by baro¬ 
metric difierences, some of these dril^rb&nc®# have occariouod 
heavy falls of rain, of which the more important are as 
follow 


Iskohee.l 

Darjeeliug, 2nd ... 4*38 

Bahratoh, 3rd .... 4*62 

Mozuftarpore, 4th ... 5*20 

Naiai Tab ‘drd and 4th ... H‘80 
•Saugcr Island, 7th ... 4*27 

Bareilly, ilth ... 4 21 


' / laohefl. 

Dlnagepeta, I2th . 4*41 

Sutna, 13th . 5*01 

Aligarh, 16th 5*30 

Benares, 22nd , ... 4*66 

SaugbrIsland; 25tb ... 615 

Mufl*QQrie, 30ih ... 5 4S 


On tho whole, the rainfall of tho mouth has been more 
favorable iu many respects than that of Juno. The Punjab, 
Sindh, Cutcli, the Koifetn, and. Orissa agaidoxtdbit more or 
less Important deficiencies ; but in *^hrfch Beag&i and Bekar, 
where hist month a serious dafirienCy seemod impending, 
there has now been an almost compeusatiog oxoiW^ afid lu the 
Deccan, Hyderabad, aod Berare> thotigh the exees^ of th# 
preacut month does not make up for the deficiehcy of the last, 
there has at least been no further failure 


. , ■ .. v ; 

Tflfi figures for the season, up ta ctate; »howthat the raina 
have been utifavoumble in iv?o regions. Dae includet} the 
Koukau, Khaadeah, and the Bombay Ueec&n, Where the amount 
of rainfall for the two mouths, June and July, ha# been only 
from i/5 to J of the average amount} and the other the Punjab, 
where (though there ata someexc^tirita) Ute generid »rinfaU 
0 $ M Iwen only £ to.iMthoaoroiri. IuaU 
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*bf the country the* seasonal average has 
Thebe h^^uufcaxoerh 

retention oflrothe* 

it at prwep stand*. V 

ci#e of* ISaMcsvI ^e^ieufcs exhibit few variations 

were <^d upon ^a* bee's a pretty general excess of 

pp ov^§ V ^tending an the western side, 

Vnld it an<l Kjpwtaua, ami h general deficiency 

aUwt or thorn And Cental' India, The temperature baa 

m above the average in the Vuujab, the Central Provinew, 
Neutral India* Sind, On jurat, and the Konkftn, but generally 
below it in the peninsula and Btmntih. The amount of humidity 
mi the atmosphere baft been below, the mean in the Punjab, 
and hast varied irregularly elsewhere*. 


WILD MANGOES, 


(BvG. Maries,) 

The jmgli dm t which is the original stock of all our fine 
mangoes, is not often tmt with in its native habitat, and less 
frequently lufttut. I have just received a few fine specimens of 
several varieties bfjtiugli' mangoes. From the fruits, it appears 
they vary as Ibooh as our cultivated ones : and as to shape, 
they are the oxhot counterpart in miniature of many of our 
best varieties. My specimens came from the Kangra valley, 
and were collected by a gentleman much interested in the 
fruit. I once SaW the true jwufli nihngo in the Demurs, and 
again after^mrd* growing at an elevation of about 13,000 feet 
in Sikkim. It ' is very unlike the cultivated sort, having 
generally a Straight?think, whitish, smooth bark, and thin 
leaves, forming a fine, round-headed tree. The fruit rarely 
weighs Soz. ; often only one loz. The common country mango 
called (C Be jit ,t ov " Deai,” in Tirkoot, is really an inferior kind 
of cultivated mango, and* not the proper wild mango of the 
forests. 

Wild mangoes are found from India through Malay to 
Manilla and some of the Pacific islands, and it is not ryftlly 
known if there is more than one species. The wild and cultivat¬ 
ed sorts are sO widely different in shape of fruit, that they 
could almost be called distinct species, but every intermediate 
connecting stage may be found to bring them under one head, 
The flowers of the wild and cultivated mango are exactly the 
same in structure, except that in the wild one there arc often 
more stamens fertile. 

It may not be known to most people that generally in a 
mango flower ther£ ia ouly one stamen out of the lot fertile ; 
this one isuurnd round jtist over the pistil in a peculiar way, 
to facilitate the fertSUisatiou. The so called “oak/’ or nose f 
the mango, is the place the pistil adhered to iu the flower. 
All this can be plainly seen with a moderately powerful read¬ 
ing gloss or lens when the mangoes are iu flower. 

Protecting Mango Fruit. 

A very good way to protect mangoes from the attacks of 
birds and insects Is get a lot of very finely-woven, round 
bamboo baskets made, say 4 iuohes wide at top, f> inches at 
the bottom, and as long a#may be required for the fruit; see 
that thereto not rcoifcfor a fly to get in through the basket- 
work, Then pht the mqpgo inside as it hangs on the tree, push 
a long thin peg through the top of the basket by the side of the 
a talk ol the fruit on , otu* side, and another similar peg on 
the Other »id^, aqd the mango will hold the basket up itself ; 
then tie a little oaHco over to top of the bosket, taking core 
net to tie the mongo stalk, and also to completely shut up to 
top of the basket. The mango stalk must be quite free, 
because when the fruit ia ripe, or nearly so, it will fall of its 
own accord, and will be found to be just fit to gather If a 
net be suspended uudvr the tree, ton afcdangm of bruising the 
fruit will be avoided. Then shake to tree to gather only the 
ripe omto, These should be kept on a " rnacUan t( for a few 
days till quits ripe, <ts all mangoes improve by keeping a 
little, and should never be eaten perfectly fresh from the 
ferae, 1 




CATTLE-DtSKASE lif TH& AMHERST BISTftlOT. 


The supplement to the Btkitk Burmah Gate#* of. 1 the* t&th 
lustafit contains the report of Mr. B, Profit, the Veterinary 
Instructor, British Borman, on the outbreak of cattte-disease in 
the Amherst District. We have gone carefully through fch|gf 
report, which bringu to light som* pl an facts that to 

arouse public attention to a matter of such grave iurpori 
We entirely Agree with the conclusions arrived at-, and tj&? 
sons given by, Mr. Frost in respect to the origin and spread of 
disease among cattle generally. That the water-supply ^ At', 
the bottom of nearly every outbreak of epidemic among 
cattle* wo have not the slightest doubt. Mr. Fro^t! paihU a 
true picture when he says s “ What we generally finci bi these 
cases (tanka and ins) is that all the ca ttle of the locality have 
free access to the water ; the buffalos wallow in it, oattte wifi 
bttffalm dung and urinate in it , As the weather gets warmer 
in April, rapid evaporation takes place, and in a short time 
the animals are compelled to drink * concentrated solution 
of fmoe, urine, and water, This is not an exaggerated picture. 

It is a plain statement of facts ad they have come under my. 
own observation, When animals have been compelled to-drink, 
water of this kind for a short time, disease soon ^Hews Itself , 
and spreads with alarming rapidity. Whether tUH WaS the 
eaap in the Kawkarrik township, where the disease append , to 
have made its appearance first, t cannot state from my own per- 
sohal knowledge, but from all I could gather, I am inclined to 
attribute the outbreak iu the first instance, to th to cause.” 
[The italics are ours| What 1 Mr. Frost has brought to light 
here is perfectly correct. We have nurs&tot> been witnesses of 
scores of instances in India whore a tank or ihwt, common 
to a village, was polluted by cattle bo big allowed to wallow, 
dung and urinate iu it, and afterwards drink i,Ky water. 

It is perfectly clear that the villagers are ignorant of the efeota v . 
produced by allowing cattle to drink this water, aud it there¬ 
fore becomes patent every day that the Government 
should take imperative measures* to remedy this state of things, 
The only way to bring about an improvement is by instruction. 

If any further proof were wanted of the need of instruction 
among toryots, we have it iu the following remarks by Mr,^ 
Frost in another part of Ids report : — 

“ The "effects of the conduct of cattle-owners in connection with 
this disease (rinderpest) arc much to be deplored, and the Action 
of the owners of diseased cattle is such that incalculable Injury is 
done iu almost every instance, A plain statement of fact# will 
prove the truth of my remarks Disease make its appearance iu ft 
herd in a village, tlu> owner takes no notice of the sick beast of . 
beasts till an advanced stage of the malady, the sick nod healthy , 
are permitted to wander about together for several days,, other 
members of the herd contract the malady, it thou spreads in Urn 
herds of other etitle-owners of the same or neighbouring vlh 
lages, for it is a common occurrence for the cattle of 
villages to graze on to same kwiu, each fresh herd that be- u 
comes affected becomes ;t fresh centre of disease. Thft'dto*. 
charges from the bn*lies of the affected cattle ooutaininftte ifi$ 
piXBturage winch is enjoyed to common by perhaps huftdmla of 
cattle, and they become infected in time. Animals are permit-* 
tod to die in the jungle, and thfeir lilies are allowed torid 
where they fall, thereby contaminating to air for $ 
able distance, and rendering healthy animals that bi^the fi 
liable to be attacked. In tki$ disease the rick animal? 
suffer from great thirst, aud they generally find theft 
way to the nearest tank, to, or creek. It is not tut uncommon* 
sight to find sick boasts atandtog in the tanks or ins cuinmpu to? 
the village herds, the discharges from their bodies mixing with A 
aud contaminating the drinking water, which In 
the disease in those that partake of it. It often' happens 1 
that the auimal dies onthc rivor's bank,to dead body fa thrown' 1 
into the water, and to curried away by the \-it fa} 

either carried, out to *MWa»,. or , to left high aud dry ,6# the 
river’s bank mk* "av^y^.;whw.it becomes a lmh r $ a^hr for 
the spread of to matody/!, r; ^, 

. This is a bornble picture hut it is true u^verthsfo^ ^d to as 
much applicable to bpdta uw to Burmah. Mr. fVoftfc fefiikrfei-that 
' H tiicrc in no doui^i 0i <i this state of tilings U due 1 in ahieftflure 
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to the Wist of knowledge of ^uJU agent-* oj 
ordiraryc'iltivator ; bab il cinnot bedealsf 
froqa#ntly the result ot apathy and iudhfa) 
bte of e&tehfag the and of admin riterinj 
nourish® *mfc, 'in. considered tdo great to inj 
«x$rfc' iunmlf to such an extent/* tie 
that it fa tta crass ignorance that prevails a 
and ■ cattle generally that leads to ench clI^TBnW" 

! V,«PSr lev agricultural departments and district and 

■ farebu^bfftrisr# to promulgate such practical knowledge among 
people as will open their eyes to the gnat risk# 
involved fa permitting (teased cattle to Herd with the healthy, 
Once faey i^re convinced, that it ia to thaw interests to avoid 
, this, sOrb# falMactory results might he looked for* 

: MriFrdSfc's report is one of the most practical and unvarnish¬ 
ed parrati^esof the kind we have nwl, and we have reproduced 
fata otfMMti £ekewlunu It is very important, and riibulj bo 
twt\ by every cue interested in the welfare of Indian stock. 
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co l J? § Cotton failed from rircum^two* 

x '§ *;. ^ ir™U migty yet bo achieved, Thr#m to either 


COWOST CULTIVATION IN UPPBtt INDIA. 


It will ia tercet agriculturists in other parts of India to loam 
that cotton kraised by irrigation in the N.-W.-P., where it is 
practically considered to be a wet crop. From ©xperimm^p 
carried out at tho Oawnpore Agricultural Station during the 
A'AdMhjf season of IflHA, some interesting facta may be gleaned 
relative to the manuring of cotton-land, sowing seed, cropping) 
and exotic cottons. In Urn first place it is necessary to boar in 
mind that the kharif are the rainyreason crops sown in June 
and drily, and harvested in September or October, The 
manure Ueed was oith v^ mwdmj or poudn'tls at the rat© of 
200 maumbyp*4rrtc^ takes the lead in productive 

worth knowing that motkn rtfn* o from the 
nulls lift# been tried as a soil improver with m tisfaotory 
results. - Its price on the spot is A annas a carl-luad, or 
Ha. 1-4*0 per 100 maunde, which is only half #ih© price of 
poudrefcte changed by the Oawnpor© Municipality, Hut the 
Director ot Agriculture is of opinion that vomiting is perhaps, 
after all, the cheapest and most profitable fertiliser, as it is 
elrtafuly the manure moat readily procurable by Indian culti¬ 
vators. From published details of the ploughing done at the 
Agricultural Station during the -pant kkitrif asmum, wo learn 
thtyt the, comparative value of ploughing, aa done by ordinary 
country ploughs and with earth-turning ploughs, 5 and y inches 
deep, shows decidedly in favor of the latter, notwithstanding 
the fact that tho ground was twice turned under the llret- 
named implements. The advantage of a thorough inversion of 
the soil oVer ifiaro scratching, not only implies a larger outturn 
for labor worked, but economy iu the long run of agricultural 
operations. It is not a little surprising to learn that the coim- 
try method of broad coat sowing pi educed a much Uigcr out¬ 
turn than ridgiMwwhig. This is attempted to bo explained in 
the report by the fact that: when sown broad-east, the 
plants bolug much closer whim dropped in Hues, keep down 
ljVeeda whkh have inore sudpe under the latter arrangement, 
and soon i{dite overpower the plants. It is iutei'vatiug to 
know that,nawiug in ridges gave a bettor yield than either on 
1 tfid riopii ©rib the hollows between them, itat tit mu results 
cxtipotj from the find ted experiment, bo considered its final. 
|<iftWbl>mg the plauk for a second year gave inferior result* to 
those obtained from the same field hi the aucouetUag year, and 
to the tXj&iam gathered from fields sown this year* with similar 
Wfatfa^fa H k therefore a distinct disadvantage to 

fak# twfi er^pa of Cotton from the same plant; and when we 
, (Rvalue of cotton seed is so. very low, and the 

,JnboRi.fa;'.ywrJjr,ikes*p in thk country, the advantage of keeping 
tbi'Mjp itt ihe gtotind for a■ second year, which will only give 
an outturn equal to one-fifth or one-sixth of that of the pro- 
ceding year, fa practically nit. The ground, moreover, tew con* 
eiderably tbit test —t*>8j«ak. Tho course Huggealed by tho 

Assistant Difacifa a* tetris,' that after raking one crop, to 
plough up the Jftnd, «fan^vb% it ju optm furrows tit) tho next 
season for Th<k attonipfa made to introduce exotm 

cotton have not imd with tin? mwam ilwt antkipj^teeb 
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tev culfel- 

^ ^ reflUltn. The fata of hTbftk 

Q * * *; much belter!, Ocn&»gy!.wtt 

■iv glad ,to steo tho.t thd 
« Si more Tnarketdbfa kittifa- tL 

^T>t^<aaed of. Mr, 

success, Major PH^U^Vr. n-Wy.' hF^ 

efforts to oomuxuad it. ■ 


FODDER 


Is this age of t( -silos ’* and i% ensilage/' , too much c^nuofc 
bo <said in favor of proposals to encourage Uxo cufaivatioxi of 
fo<Kler crops in the rural economy of India*-parlicufariy in 
those localities where there is but little pasture/ Starvation 
and iU>regulated feeding has more to do with Mfctde deteriora¬ 
tion in this country than climate ; and any attefapt feowardf 
improvement can only prove futile until tho pOOpU*learn to 
feed their cattle better, There U no question,of greater im* 
portanco, socially and riacolly, from a political stand-point, 
than the preservation and improvement of iiidigenonr ^ttfa, 
iu India—for draught and farm-work. Wholesale reform fa 
necessary to improve the condition more than thft bifasd of 
cattle nearly all over the count!y ; arid this can .never bo ofibet- 
ed uutil It can be proved to cultivator,*, that it will pay th$m. 
equally as well to bestow the same Cstra in the cultivation L 
of fodder • crops, as in that of grain. The superiority of the 
breo'i of cattle in tho Fun jab is ascribed to tho fact that the 
custom ia all but universal there to grow certain crop#, for 
no other purpose than for feeding cattle. The, same plan 
followed in other provinces could only lead tii that improve¬ 
ment which better treatment must bring about, and which 
is so desirable for the'agricultural: requiremehfa of hii agricut- 
tural^popuUtioYi. Th« poverty of the ryot w the groat obstruo- 
*ivo iacior, and has, more to do with retiurding adv^u6#ment 
than'ignorance aurl prejudice combined. Ho cad ill-afford 
auy share of hk small plot of ground £op ‘' experiment/ 7 -- 
as tailing fodder would, at ilrst sight, appear to him as’ Well 
as others round and about him, Tho solution of the difficulty 
resolves itsrif into ono word*-*" encouragement/* ifa will,con- 
cedo that his cattle need hotter food and better car#,; and tli| 
incumbent duty ok 1 thorn most concernedi—rcsp^faible for bin 
well-being, pecuniarily and morally—is obviously 4t 
and " instruction/* With itiducementss giv^ and lamofftii 
Explained him, the cultivator would not be such it faul to 
his own iutereMlS' as to neglect Urn «ip(%rtiuuity v Tim imbuv.i- 
meut referred to is land free, ov at a vedueium of rent Vand 
tho isuslvucliun noeessary to enable him to “ amt jwdg^ 11 
f*.>r binxyelt of tho advantages t» be derived fabm, UscnULva- 
tif*n with fodder, could best be imparted through model farms 
eaUiblished at centres easy of aooess in every district: or «emin* 
dary. H j would th«n> learn what, fodder would be best to 
rai'so for hk animuk, <>r even for mlc. The best suggestion 
that comes to us rotative to teuchflig the people that fodder 
cultivation k profitable, that for tbe vstablishtn^nt of fodder 
farms at all cantonments, for the want?nw (rivalry ajfpi artilfary 
homen— wherti there would b<> a oq< i muucrJxtivo, de* 
mainl for a largo supply of fodder of the boat kind; Ah 
authority on this matter say« : k< lfay aud ui4&cbd1y grown 
fodder in cantonments would W invaluably in supplying the 
wants of tho cavalry, artillery, and sUughtar caitK * 'A 
farm for such crops would be plenUfnliy suppltiri with maffuve 
by conservancy ^weepings, cavalry and artjIUry luxrau liUor, 
and commkssriat and a laughter- house refiow/* Thk, Would 
prevent the depredations of grass-cotter^ into 

village lands and carry off fodder that k &i^ty hnough for 
tho wanU of viikg^.caiflo. The ^nvittgrilAt i'fb<hfar-farfn 
would effect by a large r^Sucf iVm in fchq of 

gi'o^-cnttera would, in Uwlf, b« a iunn wel| ttfoeihy the 
attrition military economists. pberibitity of 

jtavihg hi famovrf'fajritew into c^mpu nfahy fretu can ton- 

faeuk, in search of grana daring jfarioda of dr<mgbt or scarcity, 
wsuld b-3 Averted. The presmt ufcfar uegioct of tho military 
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this respect,has beau justly censured “ Dot onfy \ 
'a policy/' hat as ( * unworthy Of a great Military 
•eat inducement towar*l^U« ,estal>!i»hmertt of a 
m woald be, that soldiers might find it woUk their 
ork in it ; and that H would bu a honefie&l moaftk 
i& ii .certain number of them to usefully occupy much 


Sidle lime, 


Miscellaneous Items. 


- ---* - ---*- 

Tn# niakgb crop at Goa wasjaot so scares as it was tardy, It is 
reported that tbs bO«*ar at Mapuoa abounds with mangoes as big 
os thoy are sweet, at A hundred per rupee of the best sort, 

It is notified in the last number of the North- ffest Province 
tiazettc thatv subject to certain modidoatious, section 50 to 55A 
of tbO North-West Provinces Rout Act, 18:11, shall bo ih force 
do the Family domains of H. U, the Maharaja of Benares, 

A NEW industry hat been created at Mah<5 by an enterprising 
pi each gentleman* This consists in the coring and packing 
of small fish resemblitig sardines. These fish are despatched 
to France, gad doubtless again find their way out as the genuine 
article, • 


WE learn that tho Madras and Sfcitfc Indian foil Way btffeoH* 
tits are having photographs taken of* the large bridge odd other 
large works on their respective Una to be forwarded . to ihsfbtjth* 
coming Colonial and London BxhlbHloa\, ■ Of tluatisatijMittd Offthu 
Madras line are the Central Station* the BalwpbliS;;- aud’Tlg^f 
Hook .tattings,, and the bridges over the Peuaftr,; HUggery* 

and Ghlttravuthy ; and those on the South taaioM' 1 • 
bridges over the Palar, Gingee and Qauvsry,-and ;thh. l ?lr^fh#h'SN\ 
at Negapatam. \ 

Tub first sitting ol the Abkari Commission / hMd 
lately at the Secretariat, under the presidency of37 $£, 
Grant, Collector of Bombay, Bdefjet Dosoabhoy, mw> *01 the' 
representatives of the licensed ooautty liquor sellers of this otty f > 
who gave hit evidence before the Commission, said that the 
system of selling licenses by public auction was attended with 
great evils. It hm educed an element of harassing nuoertatiity ' 
in the trade, and took away Largely from the inoaativote, late 
dealing and respectability, which could only.be afforded by a 
sense of security and stability In their business. He maintained 
that the public sales bore heavily on the liquor-sellers, and tbs* 
although there was at present au increase in the Government 
revenue, a reaction must set in, and In the tong run the. Govern* 
meut themselves would suffer. He suggested that the auction 
system should be, abolished, and the license fee should be fitted 
on a fair and reasonable basis, There was a large attendance dt 
Uquor-sellers, who watched the proceedings with groat Interest,’ 


■» i VAwwww * 


Selections. 


Wn hmw that bwing to very heavy rains in the Caddapah dis¬ 
trict, tblfliund of the CUddapaU^K-tirnooi Canal has given way, 
and the water from #* Canal and from the river Ponnar has 
submerged two yUtegee about twenty miles to the north of 
Cuddapah* 

Tua Forest Commission recently appointed by the Bombay 
Government Will b® formally opened ly H. E. the Governor in 
the Council Hall at Poona on Thursday neat. After the formal 
opening at Poona the Commission will ro-assemble on a date to be 
tued heteafter at Than*. 

Tub. details ol the reorganisation of tire Veterinary Department, 
in special oonneetLow with the proposed Civil Veterinary Depart, 
meat* are now being worked out at Simla by a special committee, 
consisting - of QotofcttL Hunt, Colonel Low, Colonel Bushman, 
Major bean®, aud Messrs* Halloa and OLlphant. . * 


Tee taWflumbar of uocoanut trees licensed for M toddy.draw- 
iag’* in the town districts of foodie hurry for the year 1885 in 
' i7»32 and 0S palmyra trees 4*008, producing an aggregate roveim* 
to the ifote Of 20,370,54 francs, or, at per rupee, Re. 12,8(14. 
The fcafc on each eocoanufc tree is fl l H franc* per yckr and on 
palmy rh tree* Isom 25 to 75 centimes per year. N 


CATTLE-DISEASE IN THE AMHEKST DISTRICT. 

Tub subjoined report of ,Mr. R* F. Frost, Vetsriaary Bargee© > 
concerning cattle-disease in the Amherst district, h published for 
general information, The attention of District Officers ih Other 
parts of the province is Invited to the needjor improving the 
water-supply of cattle, for Insisting ajj&^ho burial of bodies of 
diseased cattle, fer restricting, as far as iu* r * r ' ~ */*& movement 
of cattle within and from tracts affected by ricdoP^kr^^e 
Chief Commissioner has recently advisod the Government ct 1 *> 
India that a Cattle-Disease Act, somewhat on the model of the 
recent Madras Act, is required for Burmah. The Aot Would be 
extended to any part of the province on cattle'plague appearing* 
and could be withdrawn from such tract as soon a* the icburge 
abated, . 1 ' 

From K. F. Frost, Esq, A. V, D., Vetarinary Instructor, Britfsti 
Burraah, to tho Deputy Commissioner, Amherst,—No, 3380, 


T m FofidlOhbrry Government is engaged just now in distribut¬ 
ing small tarns bf taohey among the poor of the town aivt suburbs 
who lost their hute during the late floods. The delay In the die* 
trifoutioti of the charity was due to the want of funds, but the 
l&to grant Of tbmlome Government of half-a-miiliou of francs has 
placed the .Ideal administration in comparatively cosy circum 
stances for the time being. 

Trs cultivators, about one thousand iu number, who wont to 
Pooua to lay before bis Excellency the Governor their grievances 
In connection With the stringent working of the forest laws, have 
returned to their respective villages, in reply to their petition, 
they Warn iofomed that they will have to appear at the forth- 
opining fritting*, of the Forest' Commission, by the members of 
which body in«ir grievanoos and complaints arc about to bo exa¬ 
mined into* 

# _ 

We bear that Hie Madras Tenancy Bill, which was under cousi» 
deration for several yeiHlh and unfavourably commented upon by 
most revenue offiogte. has been given up, *»d the subject again 
referred to a Cdmfluifceo, of which, among others, Messrs. K, 
Webstar, F, djentaat How, and FCon'bla 8. Subrumania Iyer are 
members. We hope that the new Committee will be able to 
piodube a BMJ Calculated to meet with better reception from the 
Revenue ofiioor* of tlio Uovcrnmeut and irorn the public in general. 


A jpgflr coses of cow-kiUing by poison have come to light at 
Hawal Pindes- Borne strong poison mixed either with little 
dough or lump of r?ee was given to a cow, at grass or at the oow- 
ftt&ll, and tfie oonsequenoo was that in about half an hour after 
the poisoned food ban been eaten, the cow died from the* off vets of 
the poison. A fit nt convulsion atfl^t overtook the viofclm, and 
a quantity of bluish foam issued (tom the mouth before death. 
The oruel agents of this nefarious practice d * x y poison 

are supposed to he men employed l?y theuowttuctor who bad paid 
a certain »nm of money to Government far pemissi u to utilize 
the hides of dead kin®. A pout*moriem rxamluation was bald on 
one of the poisoned sows, ,and tbe poison was extracted from 
the stomach. Borne of the culprits *w« awaiting trial, to the 
Cantonment Magistrate^ Court, We postpone bar remarks as the 

eb*pD wlHMtfce# ' ! 


dated the 3rd August 1385. 

1 have tho honour to report for your information the result 
of my inquiries into the recent outbreak of disease among the 
uattle of your diskiot, and to acquaint you with ths result of 
my inspection of tha Veterinary Assistants employed under 
you t - 1 

It,—Nature of the dlMaBe .—The disease from whlchilreQatfo 
have died was true rinderpest, a disease which Is highly! honta- 
glous and Infectious, and which plays sad havoc among the herds 
of this province almost every year, The Used by Burn^u 

eattleowuers to indicate disease are” blqnd-pnrgltqj^ .and 
^smallpox.” When severe entorio symptoms ebo^r tbeifiaeit^ 
they use the term ** blood-purging," and When aheruptidu 
appears On oeitsin parts of the skin of the body 
I by mild derangement of the bowels, the term *;* snij|tipaa M . W 
applied to the malady. Of these two forms of the diseask tjhe 
latter is the least fatal. Many recoveries taka place a 
copious eruption takes place, while only a very email poiWMlge 
recover when the oateric symptoms ore .well marked, lti« wy 
rare that the eruptive form is met with among bufialnesi .and 
in cattle, only a very small proportion of thoee attacked alutw 
this peculiarity of the disease, 

///,—C«twe of the outbreak,~l have been gteah gny 

facts that would justify a posHfve assertion os *d the arlgiu of . 
this reoent outbreak. Such a long time had cfa^sed betwean the 
first appearance of the disease hud my arrival at ihs sCifijS <of the 
outbreak, the difficulty in obtaining any tfdtable w.MfQod'as 
regards facts or dates from oaUie-owaers, facts tj^'Wcdid/kld 
me In tracing the dissaw step by step to ita > the 

utter indififoeaea of thn^ phople In the matter 4'^,3^^ their 
cattle, .have remlered It Impossible for'm® to '^^i r wb«hw the 
disease originated, nuwh ies* to offer - 'ok d' ft® its nkase, ■ 

. nat tli* npUlr owing to tfik *nd 

laUctlout chwjwtiw tWe v*a be os 4uabt, .isi tljwro.wM net 
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oW ofbefag^Abfato obtain a cfa# m to where 
W #8 & whAfafa iy 

"f^wP OOOfawn arbn spontaneously and Had Its origin 
; «W#*b ***** Introduc'd l^lga o&tile, 
^ to* add tbat lam *toougly of the ©pfaton 

t)lAt 'fatfa-jtre A&ffiofeafc causes in operation a# affecting the 
health of the cattle of * yonr district, as. well is almost 
*y*rj, distejjfe le the province to give rtee to this- dreadful 
dfaj*#«, 1 " #Jt the disease may have been introduced by drovers' 
itfatdbto entering the district vld Myawadl is, of course, quite pos* 
■fate* bit fa##* la nothing to U* gained by »speculating on this 
■. P**fc of fa* question bow ; there is no reliable evideoao available 
;, .fa. ^v«^to r 4t was Introduced by Uwn, , 

The conditfaua accessary lor the maintenance of the health of 
cattfe arc very intimately connected with their food, their drfak 
*" Ing-wator,' md tb* shelter supplied to them, 

If noy of theao three QondUfon# aro wanting, the health of the 
;■ ^tiliemnst infer more or leas. Shelter may be dispensed with 
wifcboufcaay #ertou» injury, a scarcity of fodder may be experi- 
ahbOd'without any more serious consequence# than a lose of flesh 
and m hmmmd predisposition on the part of the animal to attacks 
of disease, but an Impure or an Insufficient water-supply Is general¬ 
ly (oilowed by the most fatal consequences. 

It Is a well-established tact that when animals are compelled 
to drfnk bad or impure water, tboy aro rendered specially liable 
to dlieaae of a putrid and of an enteric character* Bearing this 
lb mihd, I shall now ask you to recall to your memory the sources 
of fa# water-supply of the cattle of those parts of the provide 
where yon have served. Take Hanthawaddy, Pegu, Thong wa, 
Basseto, Tbarrawaddy, Proroe, Akyab, and Hensada district# as 
example# ©! what I wish to Impress upon you, I select these 
districts because 1 desire to allude to snob placet only where I have 
htd an Opportunity of studying the water-supply for cattle during 
those mouths, when it is so absolutely necessary and when it is so 
very scarce, andtbaLfeffrtm March to the commencement of the 
toins,_JfefefeWS!nsattto herded la the vicinity of largo rims 
i where the water is sweet ate favourably situate 1, 
bat my remarks do not point to these oases. 1 allude to those 
localities where the cattle have, owing to the presence of brackish 
w*t*r t to depend upon tanks and im for the wafer which they 
, drink*' , . 

What we generally find in these eases Is that all the cattle of 
the locality have free access to the water, the buffaloes wallow fa 
li, cattle and buffaloes dong and urinate in it. As the weather 
gets warmer In* April, rapid evaporation takes piece, and in a 
short time the animals are compelled to drink a concentrated 
solution of Imoos, urine and water. This is not an exaggerated 
picture, ft is a plain statement of facts as th*y have come under 
my own observation. 

When animate have been compelled to drink water of this klud 
for a Short time, disease soon shows itself and spread# with alarm* 
lug rapidity, 

Whether this was the case In the Kawkareife township, where 
the dUftfc** appears to have made its appearance at first, 1 cannot 
state from my awn personal knowledge, but from atlT coaid 
gather, t am incUassm attribute the outbreak, In the first in* 
stance, to ihto Cause. 

Xhetianpannago circle of the Martaban township is one of the 
great j^wring-grounds for that part of the country, and, in reply 
U'ia^iktm'4 mine, Mr* Hough informed mo that the descrip¬ 
tion which X have given above of the drinking water generally 
AtaU&hfa for cattle describes the character of the water which Is 
kkMMhlh'loy the herds collected in many parts of hi# subdivision 
#^';©f fa* settle In Sanpahnago circle in particular. 

#Sbj^Sf'mfty.to add that a vary serious outbreak of rinderpest 
oocurfedfaib* month of April among the herds collected in the 
«**>**- • 

The prevailing opinion with regard to this disease is that 
It to due felPShe consumption of large quantities of fresh, 
lttfaktrfttaU£ green grass, which springs up so luxoatf* 
Antly at the ocoaneuoement of the annual tain*. $ach 
• theory cannot be supported in connection with the recent 
outbreak .Hi your district for the reason that the disease had 
Mdu fte;appearanoe, and had swept away thousand# of animate 
btfffflfli'th* 1 Tfjly* eet in. 

I could point to several other Instances where outbreaks have, 
bad no tKmua^ whatooovoc widths advent Of thamonioom 
or theooBwmptkmMgrwtt g^aas. ■/ ' ,* 

l V^Am tfc wiitofaA— 1 Vhe dteuaw Has oJttehdeiS, 

ovor A vfafc wrt&frbi*' p»rt of " the district*' Tk* faf 
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Kaw^areik township has been involved, and the 
been remarkably high in this towns hip. 

The south-eastern part of the Htefagbwa township 
a good deal, especially the Da w tan circle, where, X was 1 
©very village suffered more or less* 

(fyai»g.$aiwe<*a as well us OyiffttgAfafJfa townships h- 
to»t heavily, while ItoUgyuo, Mutaban, and Thatouhav! 
ed hut not to the same extent, ft is highly probable 
the real facta of this outhrsfik ucuM bti aaccriiuasd, end if^V*hpile 
rate tigj>roj4 were forthcoming, wo would ' loam that, the 
had spread over a mtioh larger aro-x* and that a larger 
bar of deaths had taken ^ / 

V. — Trfttim j rtf of nick «ui tu th, it may W: said that no afforta are 
made by the cattle' owner# to save the live# cl their sick be**w, 
several days are allowed to olapie btfero any attention ia paid la 
the eiok animal, It is not till the di#has been ful^r,developed, 
till purging has sot in, and there ta a complete dtebolinatlba to eat, 
or until the animal becomes so weak that ho mmpt **ittod,' that 
the attention of the owner is aroused s nritn then little 
or nothing is done beyond bringing Hi# ‘patient ffi from the 
k win, tying him under the owner’s ’ hoUse, where fcbo poor 
beast has often to stand in filth fetlock deep, and. being then 
subjected to a most barbarous method of treatment. 1$, having a 
mixture of salt and chillies, or salt and oftious, placed i«i the mouth* 
nostrils, and eyes. ^NO endeavour is trmlo to sappOrt. this strength 
of the enuneh A little grass, which the beast will not touch, I# 
placed before him, and nature is allowed to do ibb remainder, 
which it generally does by pu tting an end to the .poor boast's 
suffering. 

There Is no doubt that this state of things is duo fa a measure 
to the want of knowledge of remedial agents on the port of the 
ordinary cultivator; but it cannot bo denied that it la more frequent* 
ly the mult of apathy and indifference, The trouble of catching the 
sick, and of admiulstcriug madlefacti and uonrishmoftti 1k, consi¬ 
dered too groat to induce the owner to exert hitn*fcl£ lib mob An 
extent. ■ t .X^. t '• 

Vl,~Prwaitiix ihlxsww reported to by oSects n * 

the conduct of cattle-owners in connection with tbte :i|*o&8o are 
much to be deplored, and the action of Ufa owners df dtecased 
cattle te such that incalculable injury to done fa almost every 
inatoflce, ^ 

A Vtoin statement of fact# wiU prove the tooth of iny remarks. 
Disease makes its appearance fa a herd fa a village, tho owner 
takes no notice of the sick beast or boasts tiff an advahood stage 
of the malady, the sick and healthy are permitted fa wmate about 
together for aeveral days, other members of Ufa bard fabtouefr the 
malady, U thou spreads to the herd# of other eatt^^wna^ of the 
same or neighbouring ^villages, for* as yoii koow, it la a common 
occurrence for the cattle of several viliAgfa to graae on 

the same kwfa. Each fre#h herd that bfaoms# affected 
becomes a fresh centre of the disease. The dijpbargos Jfmn the 
bodies of the affected cattle ocmtamtoafce the pfifarago which to 
enjoyed in common by perhaps hundred# # cattle, and they fyfaWfa 
infected In time. Animate are permitted to die fa, the J«AgU, 
and thoir bodies arc allowed to rot where they fall, thereby bon- 
tamlnatiug thsjair for a considerable dteUnob ami rendering healthy 
animate that breathe it liable to be attacked* 
la this disease, the sick animate suffer trbfa great tiff rat. And 
they generally find their way to the nearest tank; fa, or creek. It 
to not an uncommon sight to flu t sick beast* standing fa the tanks 
or ins common to the village herds, the discharges from tlieir 
bodies mixing with and contaminating the drinking-water, which 
fa time produces the disease fa those that partake of It. 

If it so happen#, a# it often does, rifafc the Animal die# op the 
river bank* tb* dead body Is thrown into thjyvaW And fa carried 
away by the current i It to either swept out to iea, er ( H i* left 
high and dry on the river’s bank mites, away, where it bafames 
a fresh'centro for the spread of the malady* These dead bodies, 
fa being carrteff’about by current#, frequently come fa contact 
with herd# of buffalo## driuking at the riverte #lde* And X need 
not add thatbhe water coutamfaated by these dead bedfas* If par¬ 
taken of by hsafahy animal#, to very likely to ooh W the disease 
to them. ' [ f ■" ■ . , 

■ In my went journey# through your dtetrfat thto mAttor was 
forcibly impressed upon roe, particularly oathy way up the Oya- 
jng ti^er, where, in a dfttAace of .about Iff miles, I counted S3 
dfad bodie.* of animate either fioaMng dowA Wfah tbe #tmi» 
aneiossd fa wrir# a# bait far ff*h./' • 

■ ^^fatter# must have been even worse prior to my visit, for X was 
/fafa'bf vtllAgan up the Haungtharaw thAt, owing to the nomber 
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werft u p down that river with the < 

I liad to dUoontluutt tlio me of river water faurt 
me. ' ' 1 |l ": 

o tfeo ilUffeots ol allowing the dead bodies to rot iu 
thereby contaminate tfco atmosphere, there is a a- 
more forolblc, objection to this method of disposing 
Birds of prey and clogs that have feasted mi the i 
frelbosUblished fast, become powerful aguuts In 
oatugion of the disease 'to considerable distances, 
ire to combine with the objaofc of spreading tho 
A* possible, they con Id hardly be more successful 
than they have been. Not alone Is nothing done 
to chock the aureate, everything, is dou6 to facilitate its ex¬ 
tension, Blob; battle are turned loose to mix with the village 
herds, the drinking-water is contaminated by them, the pasturage 
fy made a fruitful medium for convey log the disease, cattle are 
moved from fafebted to healthy loonlities regardless of the fact 
that dUsaae prevailed amongst them. Indeed, worse than this, 

I have beep informed by men that they have bought cattle from 
diseased, herds for low prices, and removed thorn to other localities 
lu hopes ttyat they may escape infeatlm, or if not that, tha loss 
of even hall the animus purchase, would leave the price of tho 
remainder atfll below their market value, A remarkable example 
of this name under my notice at the village of Khaya. A ouUtva* 
tor purchased tw> buffaloes at the village ol Fata, In 'the Dnwl&n 
circle, la the month of April, He was well aware of the fact 
that rinderpest prevailed nmoug the herds at Fata at the time, 
but the low price (Ra, SO) at which the pair of buffoons was offer¬ 
ed to him proved, Wo great a temptation, and he became their 
owner, In a week after his return to hla own village (Khaya) 
one died;, and la a few days the second way oarrled off. Previous 
to this not a trace of the disease was noticed among tho herds in 
Ivhaya, but anon th^ disease spread from herd to herd until, at the 
time of my visit* not a herd in the villages of outer and 
InnerKbaya had escaped, I have not the slightest hesitation 
In stating that a Urge trade In diseased, or perhaps what 
I oughfW tom suspicious, aplm*k U done during the preva¬ 
lence of ah epidemic of rinderpest, that this trade helps In a great 
measure to spread the disease, aud that Incalculable loss is caused 
thereby, 

The flotb Ol animal* that have died from rinderpest Is exposed 
for sale, or ft Is oat up ip strips and hung up to dry, sotnojjunes 
close to where the healthy oattloare tied, and it Is a common 
eight to behold the hides taken from the dead bodies piled up in 
close proximity to the living animals. 

Tim unrestricted movements of cattle through the country during 
the prevalence of an, outbreak must always prove a most important 
factor in spreading the disease. Borne facts, which came to my 
knowledge while travelling la the Martaban township, will verify 
this Statement. Large numbers of cattle used In cultivation on 
the Martaban plain are put out to graze annually in the* Saupan- 
nagO circle, TUejf are brought back each year immediately before 
the commencement of the ploughing season. This year disease made 
ts appearance among the herds In the Sanpauuago circle some time 
in April or early iu May. la a short time the cultivators removed 
their horde amongst which the disease had established itself, and 
In a short time almost every village from Martaban to Vinnyaing 
was a centra cl the disease. j 

V* Although t have been unable to gather any trustworthy informa¬ 
tion OU the point* 1 have little doubt In my own mind that drover* 1 
cattle pacing through thoKawkarell; township during tb* preva¬ 
lence of tbe outbreak did considerable mischief iu aiding the spread 
of tha disease .Large droves of oxen and buffalos passthrough 
Rawkarsik every year, ;JCh*y halt for some time at Kawkareik, 
where largo numbers are 'disposed of, ami then move westwards 
toward* Thattw, KjffiM'e* PsgUi Hauthawaddy, aud Thongwa, 
aud other places* This yoor large herds were at Ivawkareik 
during the prevalence of the disease, and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that Obey did not escape infection, laleyd I have been j 
frequently told that tb$*o herds suffered severely fioth during their 
»ojoukna^^Wkafeik and on the march through the township. That i 
dlssasa prevailed in those herds may he,inferred from tho oircum- '! 
stance ,|be drovers were willing to dispose of thole animals at | 
ptiflos »«& below tho usual market rates. Thane herd*, ' in their 
prognjitw through the provlao*, mix freely with th* cattle of the. 
different vtUagea, they frequent tin, Urgg groking ground*, and halt 
for days wbare grazing and water are abundant, if disease prevail# 
among these hards, it isuotj difficult to understand the vast 
omOunV^f barm that they are capable uf doing ; not ataue are 
fl«4l fill filMW# taf«eWd k but animals ptmffiMed froin the drover* and 


: taken to villages at considerable dfstaueos, u* is tin owe., convey 
the dfaea&a to their now ho bwsl where it spreads with. total 
rapidity* *v 

, i, have here stated facta as they have actually takeU piaaq, and 
I fcbiuk imy assertion, that nothing Is dune toohaik^efRfu^aro^nk 
1 everything j* done to facilitate its extension,. *1* fully Jb®W Oat Ay 
the#* facts, . '*''Ai&v! " 

V1I .~Indtfaremo of Township Officers in tho' w*fW,^»Aa ATttta 
the Township Officers paid little or So attention to fto* meat 
outbreak. The Hlaingbwo Myook paid a hurried /8ftto the 
village of DawUn when tho disease had been raglMfpSw. some 
months. He issued an order to thoDawlau tatk-thugyiiw&oiionth 
of May to the effect thrift the bodies of all cattle that dtod'VtofO to 
be'burled Immediately, and that any person disobeying thfsord r 
would be dealt with under section IBS of the Indian BedatOpda* 

; Putting aside altogether the legality of the order, which I believe 
: is open to considerable doubt, I may state that no 'action was 
taken to ensure the observance of She order* . 1 * r 

The Township Officer of Oyatog.Satweeu seemed to : ;totypd 
interest whatsoever lathe mutter. He was awatri of.kVe.faOL'' 
that disease prevailed at the village of Khaya, buVhe had bit 
beau to the scene of the outbreak* He Informed me that there , 
had not been any siokaess in hi* township during the yea* With 
the exception of this outbreak at Khaya, He was quite tgnoran t 
of the fact that disease prevailed among the herds at ffante a&d 
fiawtomu. It appears that there was a serious mortality among 
the cattle in Zathabylu viliage about February aud March, yut , 
the Myook seemed to know nothing about it. 

?he Township Officer of Kawkarelk has taken no active mowiaros 
to obtain statistics of the number of deaths which have takhh 
place* This officer has directed that talk-thugyi# are>0 submit 
weekly reports of tho number of deaths of oattW, yob iu tho 1400 
of this order hs accepts monthly reports Instead. At the tltu$ of 
my visit to Kawkareik 1 loarned from the Myook ^hat 4 
number of deaths had taken place In the Myewadi olrolo, 4ttd on 
asking for tho returns I was informed had been raoolved* 

The same indifference prevailed In tho Uy*’ «'■■■*ftSSP township. 
Death* were reported from Pabyauk, Payogyl, auqr unr^jajug* 
bat a largo number of animals died in the Mlgalon. circle auwt4)w L -J 
which the Township Officer knew absolutely nothing. Th* Im¬ 
pression Mb on my mind after conversing with the Township 
| Officer* on thislfebjcot was that it was one 'which gave them very 
; little concern. They one and all tried to shift the blame, when* 
over blame wo* due, on to the shoulders of tho taik-Umgy!#, aud 
they seemed to think that all they had to do was to fofWbrd tuch 
reports as.they may receive from the fcalk-thugyl* to the district 
office, 

F//I.— Sj/ucnt of repvrii&a oufbr&nk talk cannot 

write boo strongly of fcbe manner In which the present system is 
worked* Daring the whole time that I Have been engaged Inquir¬ 
ing into this recent outbreak, I have not found a «luglc tostOivoa M 
a reliable report having been made by a talk thugyi. Those men, 
an a rule, took no action id the matter till the disease had, Obtained 
drm hold of the herd* In their circles* In scifte Instanc^a limy 
were in perfect ignorance of the prevalence of the disease, 

I shall quote a few example*. Tho Dawlan taik-thugy! sAmlfc- 
fcod to mo that disease prevailed In about U^ylllage* la bis olrclt*, 
and that at least 1,00(1 animals had died from March up W the c«4 
of Juno* He reported 2!20 death* as having ooourred In tha ,vll- 
Ugcsof lUwlau aud Kycikpaw,;which almost adjoins, JPawian*. 
lie informed mo that be had made no effort* to asocialnlAis 
number of death* in too other village* of hi* circle. , ; . 

Tha thugyi of the Myapadalng circle, although hhieildes 4t 
Kyundo, knew nothing about tho prevalence of dfimrec iu hho 
village were ho resides, A large number of cattle died ia K-yUh* 
do, one Karon having lost about50, yet the 
reported.deaths from Kyando nor did he kuow that disease piysto^ 
vailed at tho time of my visit# ... . , , 

The vlUagoe of Tbayettaw, KtoinL and Kyalog in tbC^g4lm>;.- 
oirde suffered 4gooff deal, yet tho tdk thugy|bpew 4bsntttfae% 
nothing about the mortality until I enquired abauf|to facta. 

Ou comparing last year’* return of the number of buffaloes «ud 
cattle in the circle with the return tot the preset# ye*r, Hqund 
that there were 48& buffaloes, cows and bullocks leas In #re drala 
this year than there wore last year* The talk-Umgy) explaiued 
this difference, by atoHnff that this year many natives of Indii;, 
ty*m up to Migaloh to purchase oa^le, and that they, took them 
away to MoUlmeiu* I InaJined to think that he would 
have found, a mote aprreot^latkatiQo Ottilia of, ***** 

* It) pop oont ; If hs hud 
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aequakkd HNjN^ anm%« H deaths tbit took plane during the 
. Masr« 1 ‘V; ''i'}'' ’ 

. | :jthiglft 9^0*0 TO™**1 cuvet of a similar kind, but I shall confine 
jqyMi to-tiitti otb«r» tbit of tb« Mokyit taik-Mmgyi. A ft oww«j of 
trick<wa* told that, if she reported tto matter to the 
Mukylt Ulk-thngy t, veterinary medical aid wonld ha sbppUsd by 
Government. The woman seat her son to Kweehau village to 
fetM taik-tfaagyifchat her buffalo was 111 and to ask for assist* 
"|Aft reporting the eiroumaUnoe the boy was told by the 
, ,. w to report the matter to the kyedangyi, aid that was all the 
ve&trinary medical aid the woman received for her cattl*. . 

ffubeeqnea* to this I visited Kweohan, yrhere I found oases of 
rinderpest, bat the thngyi knew nothing about the matter* He 
was.Ignorant of the fact that the disease prevailed Ip his own 
village, and he told me that all ho had to do in the matter was to 
m*keanab#traot of the kyeda&gyl’e returns and submit it for the 
; Intormurionof the township officer. 

In those oases where the talk thagyia have failed to make them- 
stfvea- aaqaaioted with the state of the health of the cattle in 
village* In theft circles, and whore X found that disease had pre- 
yhM but deaths had not been reported, the tluigyis invariably 
.pntblame on the kyedangyb, who, they say, cannot be got 
1» »epti^4o*tkt' I have inquired into many of these, and I have 
found almost in every case that the kyedangyls have never been 
ordered to report the deaths of cattle, They aay it U their duty 
to collect statistics relating to deaths among the people, but that 
they have nothing to do with famishing Information regarding 
the death of cattle, * 

Tb* kyedaogyl of Kannt went so far as to say tbatjhe mentioned, 
In a casual kind of way, to the Migal<m;talk-tbugyl that cattle 
were dying in bis village, but that the taik-tbugyl did not direct 
him to collect any statistics as to the number of deaths, 

' iX~~Tbh*e of «{affoflw.-~Muob doubt, has beep expressed by 
officer* as to the utility of collecting even approximately accurate 
figures of t he numb ej^dNIffWnal* that have died during the recent 
ontbreg^^ '^ff rn&d It is a matter o! vital importance, and 
l we could collect reliable information regarding the 
number of deaths that have actually taken place, we would find 
that a very serious Ipse has been sustained by cattle owners gener¬ 
ally. Taking a broader view of the matter, ,| am oonV&ced 
that thousands of cattle die annually in British $urmah from pre* 
wntible disease, and that owing to the generally defective system 
of reverting deaths, District Officer* must remain in ignorance 
of the magnitude of the annual loss suffered by cultivator*, 

From ibe facts which have come under my personal observa * 
lion, I am deeply impressed with the great necessity that exists 
loathe introduction of legislative measures. With the view Of 
checking the spread of this dreadful plague among the herds of the 
province* but until X cun prove by figures that a necessity exists 
for the Intrudeoyon of legislative measures, my recommendation 
and my warnings mustfpossoas but little force. But were relia¬ 
ble figures forthcoming, I am sanguine that X would be borne 
put lb my views, and that thou the Government would be made 
ftcqubiutod with a state of affairs of which it can form uo adequate 
' Idea at present. 

The following figures will give seine idea of the high rate of 
mortality. The figures show the number of animals in 12 villages 
theMyapadaing circle of the Kawkarelk township, and the 
number of deaths reported from each s village during the mouths 
, of May. and Juno of the present year :~~ 
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These figure*;mtt«t be considered as ' only approximate, '"The 
figures to the «wcm&JtftA |b(f< co-fuma* have boon taken "from, the 
feturn of the number*! animals collected last year by tAe;t*ffi ; 


•m 

- r-vaj' 

tbagyl, fa some villages you will observe that lbere were no 
cows, bulls, or oxen, yet deaths of cows, hulk, aK ox*n were 
reported during the recent outbreak. This may he %e to either 
of two cause* ; on*, that cattle may have been purchased by culti¬ 
vators subsequent: to the collection of those ■tati«U™n June or 
July last year ; the other, and the most likely explmayb, ia.tlm*. 
the annual return of animals os submitted by Jibe wgyi won . 
not comet, 1 think £ am right in staring that taik'thu ^lH tak* 
Utile or no trouble in collecting these statistic*. They mmpMe 
their returns upon the information which they calleot frpm%»w 
men from each village, or the kyedeegyi ft» 4apU**d oOltcet the 
figures l shall give-you a ease in point, Aocorilcg to last y**rN» 
return there were 3$ buffaloes, two sews, and One ox lu the 
visage of Kyeiog In the Migaion eftete i aoeordiug iu the return 
tor the present y«ar there are neither buffaloes, + cows, nor oxen 
ta the village, yet I found 2Q Ik ad of cattle th«r« when J visited 
the village, and those animals hud .been in she village for year*. 

But although the figures may not he accurate, X think they 
strong evidence of the fact that * v#ry tafcyy butdun ha# fatten 
00 the people, and 1 am quite certws , that „ other - circle* have 
suffered equally, but there are no figure* gtuiffitf tastar to 
what extent they suffered, For eacampl®, in the . mCoth of May, 
1,014 buffaloes* cows, Sod oxen were reports#: m . having died In. 
the Kawkareik circle during the »wmth of Ap*& AA<3«* iatli 
next 15 days of May, 2,330garmal* were said to have died iaifi 
villages of the same circle: After this no deaths Wb^s■ reported* 
This shows *h*t .1,76* animals died in th« Kswkarofk circle aiono. 

X may here add that 1 was informed by the kyadangyt oft'ho 
native* of India residing in Kawksrelk that he had not, prevlou* 
to my visit, reported any death* from among the cattle ofuatfvw 
of India. Refurnished mo With a return which showed that 27 
aatives of India bad lost, during tb* rcoeot outbreak, Sdfi.cowi, 
bull*, and oxen and 33 buffalo^ Tim shews that 4,122 animal* 
died la the Kawksselk circle alone j and if we add the number of 
deaths reported from the Myapadalng cirols (3,938 h we have a 
total of 6,160 death* lu tbeae two circle*. Xant unable to state 
bow many deaths have taken place in the other circle* of the tewn* 
•hip, but 1 was Informed by the township officer that dl«e*«e prs- 
vailed iu the other circle* of his township, bat that he bad not 
received any report* from the fcaik tHugyf*. 

1 would wish to allude here to seme figures which 1 was enabled 
to obtain of cattle deaths in the Hlafogbws township during tti 
prevalence of some previous outbreaks, , i ; 

In the year 1882 I find that in six circles, of til*'‘l{ialng , bw« 
township 2,154 animals were reported to have diedbdtW**b tha 
Ififcb May and the 1st September, ^ ; 

In the year 1633 the records show that 8,41$ aalttuia died be¬ 
tween tho 15th March and 15 th Septembers 
Certain quatteriy records lor 1883. show that fi>lfil inhnAia died 
during the prevalence of a severe oatfa&k. $f vlhdargwst ia this 
yem*. i ■ 414 :,,, ‘ 

W>sre are no record* for the year 
figure*,, we find that In this coe iownehlp mm 
were swept away in two years, •' l Tbkf< 

lo*» of about Re, 2,90,000 to the culrivatcr* Of __ _ __ 

the money loss caused by the -recent outbreak ,$k tb* pW0 elrola* 
of the Kawkareik township may be said to aifimibt to abdnft 
Re. 1,50,000. : 

In the absence of reliable statiatio* you will uoderatAnd bow 
difficult It I* to even hsgsrd astatemeata* tothe yalaaof the cattle 
that died during the present year. We know that: the ihmrn 
revelled In six townships of the distrioV aud, ff we bear in mind 


m lowest 
animal* 

,. _a mottcsy 

and 


prevaiiea in «u cownsntps or cue nievricp, «ua, ir we near in mind 
the highly contagious and infectious nature bLthe malady and the 
{•duties sfforded*by cattle owners for it* spAnd, we monyieol 
cqiffident that the money loss h*8 been enomoua, 

A|y object In alluding at such length to this part of the cnhjsot 
is to show that if reliable Information could be obtained as to the 
number of deaths that take place on occasions of epidemics, strong 
ground* would bo establUhcd for asking for somalegislatlve mea¬ 
sures to deal with outbreaks* .. i . , . \ , ; , 

X^Vttfirinary A&tiHcMid <md th& 0 Hlbrcqtft t *~t , am very sorry to 
be obliged to add that these young men have heed of little or go use 
In connection with .the recent epidemic: 1 1 , 

The Veterinary Asesltant Maung FoXl%» ampioymleundet the 
AsristanhCommwsioner.Thatou, fell sink iuftl t£«. rim* .when hk 
services wore most needed, and when Mr* Aongk ordered him to 
go to the scene of ah outbreak in the Tliatoo sufidlyislon. Not- 
withstanding that the Medical Officer osrtiffed that the man w#* 
fit for duty be flatly refused to obey iir« HdhgVk orders* o» the 
plea that hie-constitution would suffer if ho exposed himself to the 
vMssituda* of the seas on* This man h*s4Men suspeaded^ and ho 
will not he furthhr employed in your district 
The conduct of Maung Shwe Dwe, employed nadsy the to**- 
ship Officer, K.awkareik, bas been moat disooursgiug. Ibis 
tant, notwithstanding that dispose has been raging allround him 
for months, bat done absolutely nothing. For month* ha ha* been 
sitting In hit house at Kawkamk, and thk too with the knowledge 
of the Township Officer. On asking the Myook why he did not 
Order the Veterinary Assistant to go about and endeavour to Is- 
due* the people to adopt some measure* cl prscaution against the 
disease, m informed me that he had not seen tha boy for two 

mouthy that he believed ho was all the time Jo hdn -'mtm in Ha#- 
^ 

^ff;hpt.b*haught 
„ m ... mg them medicine, and thsiatlM^tOple would 
.- M . T at any advtos* whisk the Vriwiniry.. Assistant mf 
mm trill regard to the adoption of preventive measures* 

I think rim Township Officer might have am-'that the Veteri¬ 
nary .,A**kfwnt did net idle away hi* rim* m the manner I hate 
elated. Had he taken an interest in the toy's work, some useful 
i’aformariott might have been obtained regarding the extent and 


hnataik, that tf he had sent him out rite j 
hk advlom that thS cattle were all w 
forth* pu 
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mortality of t*<?e disease- Besides, It ia on occasion# of epidemic# 
Ufco tbte, tafiyMeh t atMe, thatth*## Veterinary Assistant* I»av« 
ft in their up war to bring themselves to the favourable notice of 
oattlo own™*'®# not «o much in the treatment of alek boasts, i« in 
ltu> preve^-ion of disease, Bat if Township Officers allow these 

S oung me a to bo to a eertain extent their own wasters, I see very 
Ittlo eh'* see of getting them to do auy useful work* 

The r Sterlnary Assistant Mating Tha Dan 5S*n, employed under 
theMi?Sok dfMWngbwo. endeavoured to do his best in conuebtlou 
with the outbreak WkrPawlan, but ho could do little owing to the 
difficulty of Inducing the people to follow hie advice. Although 
fclifo hoy «w»JMtjppwrled by nit the iofiuenue which the Township 
Officer possessed; and although the Township Officer accompanied 
him to the \cene of, the outbreak, etui be was able to do 
little ot gpffiL Tbo people ^oald not go to the trouble of 
catching the mk cattle far the purpose of giving them medicine, 
they would hat ' segregate the siok from the healthy, they 
would dot bury the dead, or prevent the healthy animal# 
from doming in ebntaof with the dead bodies. In a word, the 
boy could not induce the people to follow hi# advice in even the 
mo*t simple matter, and the result wa# the youth became quite 
disheartened and ceased to advise the people* 

The other Veterinary Assistant, Mating Tan Baw, has uot been 
, spending hi# time very satisfactorily. Xfci# true he did not hear of 
the existence Of disease fn Balugyuu aud Gyalng-Atarao till the 
disease bad been for some, considerable time in oxisteaae, aud be 
could.then do vary little good. This young man did not impress 
me very favourably. lie Is a smart, intelligent youth, bub he is 
very laay, and ha appears to think more. of making travelling 
nllovranoe thin,h#does Of his duties^ 

These Veterinary Atsta touts require to be more strictly watched 
by Tawnshfn Officers under whom they ate placed, Township 
Officers shaiild, I think, be held responsible that these young men 
move about among the people, aud that thOy bring themselves to 
the no&oa of bat$e*owuers, They should hot be permitted to 
sit to their houws white cattle are dying in hundred* all round 
them# and the Township Officers ought to ealeavour to induce the 
people to adopt such measure* as these young men recommend in 
connection with the treatment and the prevention of disease, 

I am fatly alive to tbs difficulties under which these Veteriuary 
Assistant* iabonr, and X can welt audersbnud how discouraging it 
must be to thorn to find their efforts to induce the people to adopt 
rational measures for the protection of their cattle unavailing. 
Indeed? Iatn firmly oonvtooed* and so must every one bo who cares 
toetady thertuektion* that little good can be done by these cattle 
doctor# unfctlsomi* legislative measures are introduced to deal 
with this qfcrtttop of cattle-disease, a question which is so to Mm - 
atcly conneuted with the prosperity of the province. 
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{Indian For cater r ) 

Tm Jude number of the Indian Foretter contains a report 
on experiments made on the Northern Bengal State Railway with 
sleepers mad a from , certain Assam timbe r«, ^among them darul, 
Lagentrowtia Fiots Regime from which It appears that, after 5 
years using to an unballasted siding where of course whlfce-ant# 
and damp Would get: fair play, out of 100 Jarul sleepers, 4b were 
found to be In good and 11 in fair condition. And la the Hirst 
article (a the iam^ number of the Indian Fore*ur % It is noted that 
attempts are being mad^ to grow Jarn I In Assam, Having had 
•owm sgperiebee at Akyaib of the Hmber called faml by the Ben- 
gotoes there, and/gemmu (not, 1 think, Pymnta as Gamble has it] 
by the Burmm, 1 am pulled how to reconcile that with those* 
count given bV Gamble of Its qualities, aud with what is now re¬ 
ported oil Mri experimental J»r?d sleepers. 

fVStoh l,took Over dharg* of the Arakan (P. W, D.) Division 
In 1&67,A large Jetty was being finished, of which the piles were 
all either fron'wood, 'Xylto dMmfarm u, Pynkado Bunn ess, or 
so-called Jsmth The piles were whole trees, unsquared, and the 
largestwmre^ef fiO feet in length and up to nearly 3 feet in din* 
meter at the bjatt, The Jar ui piles were ail brought from up the 
Koladyne River, and they were I think of two kinds, known as 
red ana white j*rul 

The white Jurat iran#* I beffevs, the same wood that was used ex* 
tens! veto in Akyah for beams and planks in honsa-building, as 
being Am h cheeper than I row wood or teak, but it was notoriously 
a, favorite fbod Of whlte-aats* Tt had a grain like ash, and wa# of 
about thaaMnsa^ov; .'Gamble say# tMi J {U ttegUvn} is the 
most vamaMe Umber of SyVnet. Ctchar and ChUtagong, aud in 
Bunnsb the most valnabls after teak, but i»>i <ie«orihft# ;he wr>od 
us beiog'Bkht red. Not having bad anything to do with thy pro* 
oaring Of tba piles for the jofcty, I cannot say positively that either 
the white Op the red wood, called Jar at at Akyab, was the produce 
of Rtf* Regtute, but I think Usury were specimens of 

that Utea,at Akyah, and that I was x to!d it wa« Jari^I And I 
havh stan the in ?«gu. and Imarl it called Jnrul at»d 

jppwhiwtt. A i this distance of time, haviiig Ioffe Bannah in IfiTO, I 
cannot recoiled having seen the red Jxnil In g^uWal use, except 
for th* 1 p»ddlo« of canoes, for which *t was admirably adapted 
The coiosr and grain were like 4 darkish mahogany* 

While at Akyah 1 had to subititnto iron wood foe white land 
beam# In the roof and floor ol the Treasury, The earth oil with 
which th* beams bad originally been smeared badlost it# virttia, 
and tbe wbite^ant^ had got In. After on interval t>f leave and 


ofeh*r duty I again rscelved oharge oV .tb» •• Aroian:' l>fvt^oa • 
wards tbs Cud of 1869, and wife# surprised to fifed fihi T-hekd bf $M 
Jetty already extensively in need of repair. ,Tbe. 
braces and walings were Totting, and the pfid 
eaten up by whitmants, though they stool fully wk; wffit 1 '' ' 

shore at high water ! The decay extended to 
hut below that the Jcurul timber seemed t* be qajte oouAfiV The 
destruction by wliifee-oats sfeonpad at high-water mai^u Skffiad 
before become kuowa during the aonetinuttou of the . Jetty, y- 

whereas the Teredo naeafD freely fad on, or bored ti&OWT—, 
iron wood, it rej noted Jnrul as being unpalatable or tmWholraoR^ / 
and tbeu 4 if I recollect rightly, the native# said they 
Jarul did not stead exposure to the weather, or brdfeg all*!'* 
nately wet and dry, as were the pUes aad timbara .dawu t^l^;;;. 
water mark. The timber of the jetty of both »brtr wd!ffiei«la' 1 
carefully sheathed with tarred felt and Manta mefcsl, at protec¬ 
tion from the T^itJo, but iu the case of the Jttrtti this Jbrovad 
the means by which the white-ant# were enabled to eflMt the dies* " 
truefeion of the pile-heads. At that distance from tho shorn It was ' 
of course a purxle—-first, whsna« c«fene the white-an hs > aud.seooad, 
whence they got the earth with which they make the o*Uau*> 
without which they cannot, or do act like co work. Thom is uo^ 
doubt that the white-ants came from Calcutta or Chittagong, and . 
were landed from the mail utesiaers, for the use of which aafofly 
the jetty was bniU. The cargo was stored in a closed abed by * 
the T-head of the jetty until seat for by the consignees, . 

ships themselves are sometimes damaged by white-ants, Td ;*: 
1 think, the Llghthooae Sohooner Aigmda was 'fpuhdtO.^;ba v ;; 
nearly eaten up by them, but where the earthy inudlum oame 
from in that case, I did not hear, Perhaps those tateroefclngHtfele .{ 
creatures were then made innocent scapegoats, a# in the cmebrsit* 
ed case in which rupees Were said to have been eatcfe'by •', 

But in the ease of the Jarul piles there was no mistake, a&o l got 
literally to the bottom of it. VVlieu making a survey pf the , 
daiCage done, 1 stripped off the felt and metal sheathing, and 
found that the ants had worked their way down inside orfcbtough 
the felt to considerably below high-water mark. This At ccu^a 
they did while the tide was low, and there they found feta earth 
they were in quest of, in the shape of silt, deposited from thfc 
muddy water of the Koladynn e/mary l 1 saw them going down 
and up, and they were not there eating tho timber, Toe gatt&de* 
the ants had made through and through the pile beads abovs high- , 
water mark were a* usual lined or fidedwith earth, X estimated 
for cutting off all the Jarul piles dowTK»/^vv-watcr marki aua 
putting iroawood heads (ironwood, or Mntofc; whifco* 

ants and weather) on them, but the Arakan DivialonwSW^r 
ed, and X wa# transferred to Bengal before this was s&QcttnftstxfV 
and do not know what ultimately was done, X believe; however, 
that the timber!jetty continued to go to grief* and that it 1m# beau 
replaoed ot superasaed hy an Iron one. X eandot reaoUoct whether 
I found any red fund on t ho pi or head thus rotten or ant* eaten, 
but 1 am under fcho belief that fipfeti red and white timber WO# used 
jfu th@,woek' 

What then was this white Jarul t that withstood the Teredo but 
was so easy a victim to the termite, and that wo* durable (to* 
some years at least) under salt water, but unable teruafet tint 
weather ? ;\Va* it a ttaqentmma, at all ? Gamble does not say 
whether the l&Q#rttrmmia R$giiw t which has a jred Wood,Milfetti 
white-ants. X hope that some feitow-subscriber, if not tha Editor* 
Wilt be able to clear up this point for me, and to give some further - 
particulars as to the merits and demerits of the red, and white 
Manila. 

X\ W. HOTR, 

Museoorls, June 18,1895, 


ON THE NECESSITY OF IMPROVED TILLAGE 
IN BENGAL. ■' v 


Any one who hoe paid the slightest attention to the hlstor| ot 
Bengal during the last century, oaunot but have been «t*b«k V^th 
the extremely rapid succession of famines during the ttifr twehty 
years, The following table, taken from the Famine CoYfethlssipa 
Report, 1378, shows that while from 1769 to 186$* a period j^tev 
Jy 100 years, the number of famines was only two. that fromlMS, 
to 1SS5, a pettod of only twenty years, there were no 


four;« 


* 

A Tan&fi or Famine in Benoal. 


■ vsv.J'' 

i A [■l/r'-V' f? jS’''- 1 ■'' 


J 

Scarcity. 

| Duration. 

Xcteritak ■, 

1789 70 .» ... 1 

*«u 

1 1 

rtir 

1783-64 ... ... ... j 


I 

i« 

1665 60 ... . . ' . . 1 

#'# 

2 

fit 

1873-74 ... ... ... ; 

#* 

1 .. 

*4 ’ 

1S77-7S ., ... ... ! 



4 ‘ 

1884 95 ... ... ... j 

! 


*v. 



N. B,—On# asksriAkacskjver^carcity. 

Two asterlelks^Afssnins* ■ w- , v V - r 1 

Tbrsrastarlsks^M ioiwiwi famine, ; ‘ ' x ? ;... 

The asterisk# ogaiirt the year and the a44ftfe^^^A4a^ ei 

1884-86 are oufO. 1 • w *“ ,f ! ' 
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The Hterefottvls that during the him period 

i time M hm-tm ufoae some tihAngo In Bengal either bnt te msfcbod 


CRU ebHiHted food aalw wo *uppo#od-~/frf ‘ >r . * ■ .Wen- 

_ _ _ _. v .jp... w . .. . oywu observable AM<wg«fcoe;r peaaanj ’ M^viX <tf 

of ottttlvfUfQQ; itetiritahrlt*' climate* vftbh renders a famine, br. outtiriwtlot^ %or tocomity, that mad {*& 

at all oveutfl, a i^r<jl^ T almost incvJtaw» dtudna a period of#-*!) ebhiery to tho , nvecSMu y *xte»fc, 4*ppO«wJ|L if 

years* Tbs Activitywhich fck* Government of Bengal h*& lately oormV would, of mm*. show that W- ~^. ~ mg t Off jilt be 
been showing Ihagrftfrftetoi matters is by some interpreted aft tho number ojf agricultural hnldtag** duo E* n- r ujrt«l}> w W’ 
result of 4trpkyrieo«tpio«p^trl^nii oj th« Famine CommMon fqr sous holding jh<mr*.w the removal off ^ |»dif By 
agricultural h^roveirtBiit* fo thin country, bst*?d, ehiufty, th«*y part'teular holding was mm Mailed byo.ii mf Well jfi of smaller W\> 
seemed" ho' think *tfd the grbaAd that it 1< to agri»>altuial larger holdings, or by abettor maifWgewiqB ■flfjtew-,, As to ftfflifcj 
Improvement* Atone that wo should look for help against ency of management It ass rt nice* of <M- . pphrlnvtlldfipoy) 
the pnrf 0 diwl 4 y. Ua of famine. TUo establishment of on Any ope, however, who ban hod to deal A qttjr peasant* know *’ 1 
Agricultural P; ™ .ten&aud the employment under it of special- bub too well that tdiedlew has never b«aBa» di'llns,, and that bn . 
ly trained offrfe, th the object of introducing scientific rt forme has always had a* much work to do os My^wMo Cor him to do 
are viewed fey w‘^*v* peopj® with a tort of nervous fear lent the •!» consistency with tils strength. CtreS efficiency with him, 
agrlcultote of this country should be allowed to deteriorate too therefor#, implies greater strength, bdfW machinery, or better 
much to admit of any profitable improvement at a moderate ioat; cattle, the latter two items implying the pnsaesfliou of a larger 
by others again, with genuine fear,but on a different ground, name- capital than before, Xu the face 01 hb extremely notorious poverty 
ly, lest iha^i-fffiBient, by lutrcdueiag unknown and unheard «f and absence of any evidence whatever of an UwrejwiA Id hie 
reforms, should ruts the agricultural prosperity of this country. physical strength* wo must dismiss the first supposition as extreme 
We need searoely say that wo share none of those feelings. We ly us)liksly< Besides that ho has uovor Intrdduosd ifiy 1m- 
rejoice to thtafc' tbgt the Government has at last thought fit 10 proved machinery or any better cattlo is a fact 6 f hibtoty. 
act npim the rewismondations of the Famine Commission. Wo Under those oiromnetanew, the powessioit by him of surplus 
further rejoice that» almost eimultaoeotisly with the department, a. !sai*4e # l of labour which he ooulil *para t »©om» to us to bo 


• nrs bfcjjwa- 

Apposul®, if 
fiff rlthe 

r My.' 

|y Well jfi of smaller w» 

I .. .ughw • As to offiitj 

I prlorimcdllcisttof i 

I nor poasant* Jtsow^ 
pS 4»t!a# r and that ha 
[tli Cor him to do * 

i efBeiouey with him, 


very woihmattftgad monthly journal devoted to Agricultural «ub' 
ieots ebiefiy* Ww been stalled with the laudable object oi 
intem^r th« sduoated public in agrfcuHrual matters, and we 
wruwtlytfiopMh** both the department and the jaurual may 
prove a sgoews, As yet, however, we do hot think that th a 
public'.41'Wg^ *fe prepared to appreciate and profit by au exposi¬ 
tion of the HUthS of scieutiile agriculture which have lain up to 
this elate a sealed letter tuns. A few words timr on agrlouitut- 
A^tttfttters In,-these oolutnnh will not, we hope, be without «omo 
smtee ta the pihbUo. 

Hotwithstandlog the frequency of the famine* the periodical 
visits of oholefa, malarial lever, and other dlsearess tho check 
given to egrly mmlugo by the gradual spread of education* and 


st gronfidlMs assumption, Ihe question, ftiierefofe, of .hls lfu* , 
proved efiicienoy falls to the ground, As to thC flhoond siipposl- 
fciou, - lb has already been shown that the Bengal btrmw beyef fu* 
trod need any machinery by which any perceptible replacement 
of labor could take place, pofar as tuo rfllagoe Of the soli oro , 
concerned' Nor do wo know of any such Improvement over 
having taken place in auy other w&y. * 


It thus appears that diminution of our agricultural population 
..as been followed by a decrease of the acreage under cuUtvatton, • 
Wfl need only refer to the experience of living men to provo tjxalf 
the reclamation of waste fund for purposes of mUtivation 
ltd the formation of cAirr.v in river-beda, together rerut 


Notwithstandiog the frequency of the tamme* the pe^omcai ti 10 reclamation of waste land for purposes of cultivation 

vt«lU ol oholott, pMfttuJ lover, twud other d»o»M«, th« obseU toJ tll0 f orraa .ti Q „ 0 { c A, rr » iu tiver-beda, together term 

gteen to Mrty mMrittga by the gradual weed of educat or,, and bllt a », nlkl i fraot | D „ of t bo onantity of arable Usd that ha* . 

iMtly. tba gtaduaHucrcuse in emigration the total pojulation et ™ 10 out of cultivation in BeiefB-elther befog allowed fo run to 

becgul is Oil the whole iucrea.uig 1 Irout theOeneua Report of 1831 vvLt-., or, having houso»,„m«uufaotorle«, orother bufldlagt, there 


s~ , .* .-i ■ . * - M , , -. *. waste, or, Having houses, manufaotorlcs, or other buildings, mure 

we find that tb* .total jaereaae, all ov« Beegal, toolnding the or leae eapre»»l?e of aociai progress, built upon* it. -/«,«»« 
Feudatory* Statu* durlcg the ton years from 1671 to lbSl* was Minor Aasnct 22 
0,831*143, i* e., About 10'&9 per eient* Considering that tbo year ' 

1&7&77 was ow of avvore mortality owing to fatmuo, wo have no . 

reason to suppose that the population mas not since laercAscd 

at moro Mm a proportionate mt*. Of this fcoUj Inomso, AH ALARHINO DISK ASH AFFIICTIKO A 

a consIdsrabJV gmjor Advance is semj olUiie urban than on the .li t,, JI^ 4v *^ " 

ratal population, dotting!insignifioAnt ratio of the NUMEROUS CLASS, 

boat populatioc^*;/^fTO^kge of them ban °u tbo rural poyufa 
tlon wagjp l*^ >■■ j tjo, while iu 1881 it wui&'gOj thus showiug 

srtSSdlsassri:s.wcr-cisaa t ™« rr»—■-“• ■"■»• j-w-*a* 

J'.ra. M !........ .. 'm [«. MDtoI ,h*toUlt.iC».I.U, B , ™ tb . h ' Jl « <6 fa timo tn.ol™ Aewtaob U*™, 

and that tliiafitlo bolds good even at the present day (which embracing tho kidneys, liver, paucreos, and in fact the entire 
however Is not the case—a* the percentage of the urban pop a la- glandular system ; aud the atUluteddtags out a miserable cxistenoo 

to the sgrfOUUnrial profession had to give it »p for some reason or ? or otho** ooinplaiuts , but If the reader will ask himself the foiiow- 
uther+ It requires little argument to show that a more than propor- I questions, ho will bo able to determine whether ho hirotwif iu 

btAiiAfh itHUtlu** ftf (Ra wnrnl hdva 1 a... tl... — *-1.4 e* .-.'J . IJ.,.. T w- I.. .... 1- . 


AH ALARMIHU DISEASE AmiCTIHU A 
NUMEROUS CLASS. 


The disease commences with a alight dmngenjeufc of the tto< 
math, but if ncgleetcd* it iu timo involve* the whole frame, 
embracing tho kidneys, liver, pancreas, and in fact the entire 
glandular system ; and the afiUuted Atag* out a mtkerabla exiateuoo 
until death; gives rdtot from suffering,The disease la ofteb rpietakeu - 
for other complaints ; but if the reader will ask himself the follow- 


tiodate uumber of the rural population have done similarly since 
IfiSl, Fo*,a« wniako it, tho laws that brought about this diminu¬ 
tion of the rural population have operated during the lust few years, 
and will continue to operate ever alters a r da with much greater 
Intensity thaA they had hitherto done, It ;* inevitable* as civil ika- 
tion progtetee* In this country* that this dloimtttWn should 
ocntmuaiby be on the hcrease. Civilisation km f<>r it* 
object the division' of labor and the directing of it into 
different cft*» 8 ol*, and to thin cud entabliaheu forma of Indus* 
try other than' Agrioultural industry* The giaduai development 
ol the iunumerahlCfl ami ever-inmaslDg branches of arte and 
commerce* which absorb a greater ami greater portion of the 
Ubour which was formerly employed chiefly on agsicuilurai opera- 
tlona, I* a mmmty comlHion tor the progress of ctvlH^ticiu. 
Taking two of the most civilised countries of the world* we find 
that the urban population is In neither case lower than 30 par 
cent,:— ^ 

India ... 4 9ti 1 Percentage of urban 

Prance' v ..* 3100 > m total popula' 

England ... h-rfi ) tionInX871. 

If, therefore* wo are to progress at all, at least m the same linos 
that rfe have h*ftU doing since the last hundred years* this dimP 
nation ifcty rural population (which to m is almost Byuoasmoiu 
Withhgrfpul^iunapttfafion) muet bo continually increasing, it 
hi true tbbt pifOoMs of replacing agricultural labor may bo curried 
uaaJMs l$fkp for *t the case of Englaua, whore, In 

ot urban on the total population was about 
bfiHi per oeuv* It Is well kuown that^the remainder* i 33*4 
pet» cent* WAeuet wholly rural* much lose agricultural. It In duo 
la theft* eirevemetauces mainly that agjicultuiol labor is so highly 
paid put fcktfespbeiag much as 3 to 4 shiiUn a 8 per day per laborer. 
The piottfom which a highly civilized nation like tho British has 
to deal with* fie how to *o regulate the different brauohee of labor 
a* to Ikrfogto the country the greatest amouub of wealth without 
««Houftiy diminishing the amount of agricultural labor available. 
But Oft yotf wo Indiana are as for from that state as are tho hoove A ft 

_.L X !hVk.4k 1 . X\T In lu. uAi.il- — L *_ 111., . 1 . ..'1 .itlr.Vi <sf tK /1 


one of the afiUotejd ; -Have I distress*,palu, or ditttouUyr in breath¬ 
ing afters eating 'i Is there a dull, heavy fcoiiug* atteuded 
by drowsi ness t liuvo the eyes a yellow tinge i puss ti^iok sticky 
mucous gather about the gums aud teeth in the mcrumgs* accom- 
pawled by a duagreeable taste ’! I« tho tongue oOAted ? Are 
there patn iu the aides mid back? is. there a iuUuoas .about the 
right aido as U tho liver wore onlargtiig ? Xa there oostivouftk* ? 

I is there vertigo or du^iucss wfiou rising su^fioidy , fe*blA 
! a horUyutal position ? Arc the sccrctiuiu (rout ttie kidneys Scanty - 
j and highly colouml* with a depo^ic after atauding ? Uoca food 
! tot menu soon altar eating, accompanied by flatulence or A belching 
ol gas from the atomoch oU Is there Ir^ucnt phlpitutlou bf the 
heart V Thosi) various symp toms may not Lm protertt at.pno time, 
but they ton neat tho sufferer in turn us the dreadful, disease pro* 
grosses.. If tho case be one long standing, there wUf be a dry, 
hacking cough, attouded after a time by expectoration* In very 
advanced Stages tho skiu assumes a dirty* brownish Appearance,ind 
the hands and feet arc covered by a sold sticky per&pfcateo®* As 
tho Uvcr and kidusys become nwro and more diseased, rheumatic . 
pains appear* ami tho usual treatment proves entirely unavailing 
against this latter agonicotg disorder. The origin of this malady In 
indigestion or dyspepsia* and a small quantty of till prepetr modi* 
ciuo will removu the disease If taken iu its luciplauny, If fa most 
Important that tho disease should bo promptly and pi’ppsrly treatod 
in Us first stages* when a little medicine will effoot a cute, and 
evon when it hm obtained a strong hold, tho correct rotnoily k^irfd 
bo persevered in until every visslige of tho cUsuasty is cradlcal^d, 
until tho appclito has returned, and the digestive organs are 
restored to a boaithy condition, Thesuteefc and most effectual 


; am8dy . te «*«*"» h "mm c^m.0 

Of our Itek<nffta»»l population must diminish,and that, as with as* Sy«»P> » vegetable preparation, sold by all cljoaalsts ftud medicine 
there is no dfffcrfoft* whatever between tjho agrlcnHumt laborer wdora throughout the woi^. aud by the proprietors* A. J. 
and thefamer^Ms dlmbtutioh implies tho withdrawal of so ufany White* Lfeadted* 17 S Farrlngdon-toad* London, E,C* $hU Syrup 

“our .grteoUufftt m- 

pulatieu woidd imm h doerssse iu the cxteisi of j ohd branch* Outcd the vyatem, . , , ; ^ ' 
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/ Market-Place, Pookllnttton, Ymk, Oat. 2. ISS2. with my ouetomort, many «yt»fj they are the heet family mail- 

g -Belli# n aufttoor for year* with (iy*p©p«te in all it* ivorit ohm* poflalblm , . 

torj . mmJ nffco* ataxtdfog pound* in medtolnea, X At last per- The other day a cu a fewer for fcwp boiwo* of Syrnp Ana 

ied to try MotherSeigeT* Curative Syru^ arid ftra thankful to J wicl* “ Mother Seigel J ' rujutl wvwl the life of We w1fe f and he 
ml have derived more benefit from it than any other , tnedfdnt*! added* “ one of tbM© bottles I am tending fifteen mile* away to a 
tjpm topk, and would advise any One auflVrlug from the *mu« j friend who it* vrry ill, 1 have much fftithin it,**: 
fWplatot to give it a trial } tho result* they would uooii find cur j . The aale koopa up wonderfully j Jtvfuot, one rromhjl faocy almost 


"br themselves, If you liko to make a»y use tl this testimonial j that the people were beginning to breakfast, diite, anil *up on 
jrou aro quite at liberty to do * 0 .—Yoni* respectfully, , Mother Weigel’* Syrup, the demand '{a so con*tant andthe aatls- 

1 (digued) H. TtiKtrstt. j faction so groat —I am* dear Sflr* yonr* fMthtbJty*, . 


F (tffguod) JL, Tukkj8«. i 

p 'sf)eift*i*a Operating Bills are tho butt family physio that has ever ! 
booh filsoovemh They cleanse the bowels from all irritating j 
*ubst$h<&&» v and leave them in a healthy uoucUfcion, They emo : 
coativonees. “ i 

S&* Mary-atrect, Peterborough, Nov, 29, 1 SSI. i 

Hlr*—It give* me" groat pleasure to inform you of the beuefit I 
have received from SoigoTs fiyrup, l have boon troubled for 
years with dyspepsia ; but after a tew doses of the Byrup, I found 
relief* ahd alter taking two bottles of it I feel quite cured. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Mr. A, J. WtfiT*. William Brent. 

JEfonsingham, Whitehaven, Oct. 16, 1SH2, 

Mr. A. J„ Whitk,—D ear Sir,—I was for some time uifiioleri 
with plies, and was advised to give Mother Soi«ol } « Syrup a Ufa* 
which I did, lam now happy to state that ife has restored mo to 
complete health,—I remain, yours respectfully, 

(Signed) Jons H. JUghtfoot. 

August 15 th, 1S93. 

Dear Sir,—I write to tell you that Mr, Henry HUlior, of Yates* 
bum Wilts, informs me that ho fluttered from a severe form of! 
indigestion for upwards of four years, and took no cud of doctor** r 
medToinfii without the slightest boaeiit, and declares Mother Soigel'a 
Syrup which ho got from mo has saved hia life,—Yours truly, 

(Signed) N, Webb, 

Mr. Write. Chemia*, Calua. 

A September 6 th, lb93, 

Bear 8hy-I find the sale of SSfecl’s Syrup steadily increasing. 
AH who have tried it speak very highly of its medicinal virtu vs; 
one customer describee it a# a •* Godsend to dyspeptic people." I 
a)way* recommend it with confidonce,— Faithfully youis, i 

(Signed) Vincent A, Wills, j 

Chemist'Dentist, 

To Mr. A* >?. WlilTE, Merthyr Tydvil. ; 

Preston, Sept. 21st, )S6J. 1 

My Dear Sir,—Your Syrup and Fills arc still very popular ' 


faction ao groat —X am, dear Sir, your* frtft totally, 
(Signed) |9L, 
To A, J. WlrtTEi Esq. ' W Qt% 


JOSEPH GrILLOTT’S 

STEEL PENS. 

liV ALL DKALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WO KLD. 


i Homoway’* PiLis.-Enfaobled E*Ut«a«e.--TU» m«<iioisf> «»• 

I braces every attribute required lu a general ana aomwwo ranway 1 
| it overturns the fotiudathua of dl*oase laid by dewimve low* AW« 

I impure air. In obstrnotions or oongsflttdnfl of the liver, lunge, 
bowels, or any other organs, these Pilla are especially eeryioeable 
i aud eminently m\coesafui. They should be kefMt hi wadine** in 
i every family, as they are a medicine without a fault for young 
I persona and thoae of feeble ooustitatlous, They never cause palu, 
or Irritate the must sensitive nerv.aa, or most tender towels* /Vu 
Iqwov’s Pills are the best known purifier# of the Wood* and the 
host promoters of absorption and secretion, and remove all poi»o«- 
' ous and obnoxious Jboth solids and Hulus. 

. * ~ ~ -_ — ■ a ' . * .«W*lil«n A A 


FOR PRICKLY HEAT, CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, CHOLtM^fEVfRS>, Ac. 

9 Til*- f**MUu <UV c-} Mt'lUf ll *'(f*Jlllt'U.« , ri Iui5 lier.ll M'.ilUJtliUtM in *>1 

LiMPLOBfiH'S PTEETIG S1LIHE, 

A, rmMMlMW-l nm>M m "*■' “» " wl "‘ ""” K»<!f imJ^ 

It In Klll rtt M liiK & li»r»Kus « most Hit l»oi Hlii.s, V«<«.l.sii»K & K.Mi-. sl.«u« Mt-v.-vo?.-. 

MFADACHE SI-'A « BIUOTIS SICKNESS. CONSTIPATION. INDIGESTION, LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and 

w " m " oi '?"“.??• **&**' ?KSrvaWmT“' 

aadERVTOTEar SKIN COMPLAINTS ami variond other altcicd c 0 i.uit.jp»B of Ui^ ^ valriutrle l IlEVEHTrVP, 

ttr PBOUl* rrrt.ilrtliwt ui'irnB <>] f-urt'uflt 1 L> »uwwtnui ,, , A ( L> t;, oni ulcns.aiN' in bO'H'lu^ my to rtfV'tttwy*” 

4 iw r £ W— " — •*«“ 

vrvvA«M*«M valne as a specific in Fever Cases. 

Hr. J\ W. JIOWBIN® '»«; <' ' j|r fnr7v TUr} 1,1 v, ’ fl ”" r .A tUmtiTlS8l ilK ZX"’ 

'nf'wVlivENa - " K*tv •>' the rnuit XIM -tro tU'\*r>v> XOKi.UY. J II rid «»v « jn jny otrir-rntoty a«A Ifttniir,Ja Um «or*t 

L'TWIV. ■ f utOMlt t I lEftMV f tfu.W'.f S-NUJOl Kvt'lMW I-Him JJlO(Uf»IHI ivimlroil. * 

UAJ VTY'9 H^TBKmSN' 'i VE1 1 1n' nOV VJL WOR of 3 IRUHA LfflONL. GIBBON «i.rtnw»y PUj‘Md»n »«* LtunUm llnipitfvl).-'; Hit lie 

' *« i» obtained oi »ny Cbomurt. or Drue Store, in Patent Ola,»-«lopporod Bottles, at rarlon. ptiom. _ 

rieas* note in connection witli the recently observed effects of the use of Citrate and .other jj*«|»rattons 
Of Magnesia that LAMPLOtlCrll'S PYRETIC SAI.IME is warranted not to contain Magnesia or 
any substance which would cause calculous or other earthy deposits. 

H. LAM PLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILaL, LONDON, E.C. 

BCEja-X.TX- 3 ; FOE J&.X.X.!! 1 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. ' 

■ THE PILLS , . W-. 

Purify tho Jttloud, cm root all DiaOrdor* of tUo 

LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, AND BOWELS. 

Tu<>v mvii'-oi ato autl runitvrn io health Debilitated UonAtttufionn. iiud are iuvaluable in all Complaint* incidental to FcmalC'i^^h'AgWI. 1 , 

' For ChlUi rem and the aged they avo p*l*»l«We * "-t#,.,,, 

a x a xx 3 es oi:3Mr , a?aiac3ES,air , ap 

lii au infaWibly remedy for Rad Logs*, liad Breantsi, Old Wouuda, Hum and Ukers. V’, {i ■,,■> 

It KiiunouMfor (hmtiind IlhcuinaliabL For ^liaordoinoF tho Chwt St b«» no 1 k 

FOR SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, OOUQHS, COLDS, 

taluvliilar Hweliiuiw, *«■> all Wuu Bisoa^o., it litta nu rival; »od Jor noutraotad and atW joint*, it ante Uka a obann. : 

^ . .. , 

* Manufactured only at 1'RUMAfi fioLlrOWAV’ftl Ektftblwbmuht, ■, 4 ( : v 

78, KEW OXFOBD STESET (Into 633, OXFOED StHto), tOUSl^ 

, And m sold At Trt. l^hj 2a, b(l„ Odv f 15 s., 2d« M and 3Ss, wh iio^ or Pot, and may bfi had of all Mfidioluo Votidm throughout, World. 
m lurdmen 0 /Mf M (i# (Ac IM (Ac i^s fluid tj the Mrmum &3&' StrM, Unfoth timj 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 

, [Fott Tti» wxsfl md. mo 28?u Aimim- 1830.] 
ffritcra'l UeriMrfa .—Excapt in MAlabaranri TravanuiM'u, ohc rainfall 
dtiring the past week In the Madras Pra»id<mov lias been very slight. 
Ia (kllary heavy min Is urgently wanted for thoihy wops, -vbiuh uro 
aud arft in a inhi cal cunflituui, "Mere ruin b uko 
. Wanted iwGanjivm, Ki«tua, Oimubatoro, Taujorc nad Madura. In Mysore 
Utile or »*» raifl hw* fallen since tbo date .of the last report. The young 
<iry crops ar®. reported to be withering, and agricultural' operation« barn 
Wa retarded. Prospeok av» mjaattmotory in Tumk oor, Kolw, Kadur, 
Sbfmogtt, and Mysore. * 

(wood rain has fallen In most districts of the Bombay Proiidaiiny, hut 
inNaSlk, Poona, Alimodnug^or, SboUporo, and Dharwxr more is needed, 
In Sholapora specially the situatlm is wiMatufatitury ; very little kkar^ 
b and the «oa»on fa now over. Fodder to jjcuroQ in soveral distriokr 
In theBerarft and in the NwutTa territories the season In favourable, 
ftud crop pjroftpoots are goPd. Rain has fallen throughout the Central 
India and Raj poo tan* fSfcafcea, and agricultural prpapfleta mo an the whole 
very satisfactory. 

In the Central Proviuoes the weather contmuos f.tyourabl o for ^ 
crop*, whloh are progressing ^ rxhi ao t i fitna* 1 a d 
In Bangor and Hoakungafapj^^ dwtrick, rain haft bean 

general in IHofK’ wmjkx? tat are favorable. Heavy rain 
h aa idy’districts in the North-Western IVoviflOoaand Oudli, 

0000^^] Injury to crops on low lands. Agricultural prospect* are fni'. 

Haiti has bfWM gutter*! throughout Bengal, but excessive in Afoorahoda- 
bad* Burdwan* Uatatibagb, and Miilaapwre. Oonsldarablo Injury has 
batfn detl^ todwth am and mum crops in Burd*'»u, nod to tho hhadol 
orcein |fob^W»dib|(Bi toil hi pat-is of Behai-, Gfaewhara agricultural 
praapeofce.ere favourable, and the harvest is yielding a fair outturn 
The WoatUor Is seasonable iu Assam, but <» 8yJhot mure ruin fa wanted. 
Transplanting of saii oropv eontinuoe* 

Heavy rain'll reported from British liurmah, where ploughing and 
transplanting chntlauo. 

Cholera is chicly pro valent in tho Madras and Bombay PreahUnoion, 
and irt lUipora in tho Central Province.*. Elsewhere tho public health is 
generally fair. 

,Price* era generally steady, except in tbo Punjab, whore they arc 
fluctuating. 

Madras *'-’General prepack fair, improved in Bollary and Aaantapure; 
crops arc in very critical condition and in mime villages alrnady pant 
revival ; in Madura and Coimbatore reported to bu discouraging. 

Biwrt&«^.—Caod ra!ti In most districts, nioro wanted in parte of tku 
Poaoan and Southern Mahraitn Country, especially in Sholapora. Crops 
withering for wgnt of rain in two tdulra* of Sho'aporu and injured 
by excessive rain to par's of Gujarat mid by inaotjts iu. parts of 
Knrrodbi end' Upper Bind Frontier; fodder scarce iu park of Klundash, 
Bholftpora, Ahttiadaagger, Nosik, Rijapora, and Belgium. Cholera general ; 
fever and oftttle-dieea&o iu park of eight, and small-pox in park of 
three district#. 

ScrttfiU ,*-*Raift hoe boon general throughout th* province, but * w«wh <J* 
in aotno parte. In places iu the Hurd won divfaioti floods oro doing con- 
siderabte Injury to both <iw and watta ttWps ; tucwh dnmftgf luuf also I 
boon caUflcd by floods to bAadoi erops iu M«or»iJodAb«d» aftd m low 
lauds, and In park of Bohar ; elaowhere agricultural proapovk 
are kyourabte 'yau» harvest fa promising and is yielding a fair outturn ;. 
transplanting (a *tUl progreseing in BeUar. Trice of rice cuntinuey 
high, Bub^ heaitli gouorally fair, 

'JPmdms Rniufall general, oxoopfc Dork Ismail 

Khun Uud Mb^Wur dl^triote. Fever in the Po«simwtir district, olwowhere 
thn, health t owl. KhariJ Drospeek faveut able. Frieou offod grains 
mint; in the Bialkot and Shahpore districts, falling in Ufa»ar and £V 
roaepora, a»ci jo««(ral!y Stationary elsewhere, 

Cintr&i P»*m'Mtc^.—ilx«cpt In 9augor, where a break is much needed, 

|ho weather ktf tyeeti very fav^abl© for the crops*; showers aHernatUjg 

with bright stttttfetne. tlhplora ootiUnucs severe in Raipore, 

Bvitixh Cholera prevalent iu one district, n)fght iu thrH dfa* 

trick, elwwbero hOaltli good^ oaitk diaeaeo severe in two 4istrfak ; ; 
alight ia ftvO difbriak, «ihte#hW health of cattle good, Pltfughk# and! j 


<.rau»plftUting progresaiug. Tho ralu bao be^u exceedingly heavy In all 
dtsfcrhik, oxoopt Promo, and alight damage to oropa from floods k 
reported in i *.vt* dfatricts, ^ 

Amuu —Weather seasojmbie. Tmusplautatiun at rali dkm ootitfmws; 
pro^peck of tea good, F,ivor and bowel oomplaiuk prevalent* ptjkarwiw 
pnWio ijculth good. 

Mywrc a,id. Cooiy,** Young dry crops roporfcod k be withering ; agrf* 
cultural operation*} retarded and imeasiaaee prevalent; ia Tamkocr proe- 
peck reported as critical in Kolar A 1 * uuneirUht, in Katlur lowlaudsl as 
uufevourablo, in park of Shoiaoga lowlands rice crops need heavy rain ; 
water and (odder Warning bounty, Ooffee and oankatom crops In good 
condition, Prittft* at footl-graimv slightly fallen. Pro«iM3Ck of stMfSoa 
Urltl pUbiio health good. 

B<rar andlfyd<r r ti sowingeouoludod: weeding of khurtf eropS 

oommenood. General health good, l'rioea—^wheafc 1(1^, ooarsu rlco 12^, 
whit-o/fw/u' 1'4, yoifow ,sarh^, and fur Aeors per current «woa 
rupee. 

Qntvtui huUa - Tricon falling. Crops thriving. Weather clear. 
Health good. 

—Wbftlhor cloudy rtritl rahy, Crop profrpock good. Blight 
cholera and fever prevalent in park ; otherwise health good. 

Weather cool. Pro?poet* good. Uholm disappearing. 



Tvtjt. oucsthm of the poewiUlity of Artesian wblk unifllitig in 
Vizianu^ram having Wu ro-opemHi, Dr. Wflf. iCfMCt, of tbo 
CS to logical I .Sin voy of liniiu, h»a hm> dopuU«j to report on thu 
subject for the Madras uud bo foavO» Calcutta for 

BitulipaUw ou the Oth instant ('this (ky). - ....' 


The prices voalkod at tho Opium Salo on the 32ud instant ate 
considerably above the budget eatimateih Tho priobs were au 
follow * 

Average. 

Bahor ... ... He, 1,285 to IK $ It#, t, 

Bom ns* ... ... TW 1,205 to to. S,270 ...' Its. l,W 

The general avwagt* upon the 4,100 chests eoid wm'Ri. 1*274 


Im another cohuim wit) be found the ordera ksued by the 
Ctovcrmaenl of Indw, in reapeet U> t!ra rulae . to be obaevve<l 
generally during the prevalence of scarcity, Paragraph A of 
the Clovurmucut oMiulia letter iu important, maanmeh jpb it; 
reeogniaca the .(lovornwent tbeponsibiUty for the measure* 
taken to meet famine or scarcity. 


I Tiff! 3 Uj>|demont to (Ira hist Hritkh BunmkJfaieUe cortfaitk 
a vaJnabk pajwr by Mr. *L E. Ilridgejs, Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, British Burmalc on auRammo and eugur trad# in that 
province, and bring* to tight, some t'aoU not previously known 
on this subject, We have road the paper with nmhh Intercut, 
ami reproduce it m externa else where for the bene lit of our 
readers, 

Xsr the mue issue of the British Bnrmah k a report 

on minurals in Temwaomn by Mr, H, Romanis* the chemicfil 
examiner, which we also ropiiMuco* .ra the mining Indnsti’ioa 
iu Bumah are Attracting much tiuentioil just now, A ; company 
bAt.iibmdy bnfeh formed to work the lead minw* of the province, 
^4 dlkm mfmn be following «uit to work ptiier mines, 
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y of rattan o> foui Brifiub Burro* h 

,i»uth of July I48» amount uj.'* in 


3,57,496. Thu expert vw; v-mfiool to thn port of. 
.ud to destination w.w oh icily to foreign p^W mil, 
These Lunnos show UxAt to notion tnuU oolite pro- 


vince i#u> insignificant factor. 


t ( 


.• if 3 . 60 , 31 :) 

- .18,63,021 
... ft.os^n 
40>473 

of si Ivor there 

... oooou 
20,0 0 


too hack wo noticed m Amelin invention 
which eUiuftP^e tworif of refining* wnguv by idectrlcily. Wo 
<iiid not quite ^ iu tUo bond fideh o£ fhta novel process, hut 
gave the htfommllrtn 4 for what U was* worth. Wo now sec 
from an article in to last number of the »<W ar Cane to hand, 
together with the connected paper* on which the article is 
founded, tot the invention may be regarded aw a f<nt acxnnph. 
This will certainly, create a revolution iu sugar-reimto ; ninf 
if the whole thing fa not a gigantic fraud. this is (mother 
triumph Tor the inventive genius of our frans-atkintm cow* 
sine. The article from A'lfyw Cane will be found among 
Bur (selections. 

*** 

W* regret -ho my that a mistake uufortuuaUdy crept into 
our columns* in Um iastieof June 20 lh last, with vespect to 
to grant, of a Cl I. IS, to Mr, C. K, Mud Hair of Madras. On 
looking over to list of birthday honour** distributed lust 
Juno, we find that it is Mr. F. S, Uumaswawy Mudilnir, Avar- 
gal, of Mad ms ? upoii whom the honour has been confirmer), and 
■not Mr, C, Krfehtwawatny Mmlikir, the mdpivnt uf the gold 
medal from tho Government of XTuIms for ngdcuUnt il im¬ 
provements. The error should have been rectified before had 
we known it Only within tho l;u*t few davu it ban bayfr total¬ 
ed out to ua, usd we hasten to make- the correction, 

« * 

# 

True tataHmpork entered at the aever.nl poita of British 
Bumirth, doriug the month of July 18th'*, amounted in value U> 
to 48^9^64, divided as follows ;^- 
Foreigm ports out of India 
IkitkU »» In other pro vine as ... 

h u within tho „ 

Indian f , Pot Uritlsh 

There were no Importations of goH, but 

were ; 

For (Soverwmcni 
ii private pavfciee 
The oxpOr|$.{hiring the aarne period amounted to Hi, 77,01,040 
iu value*.and were oa follows : — 

'* Ksj 

Foreign po^tfoat nf India ... „. 51,85,866 

, British lu other province® 13,75,974 

„ wlthit the ,, ... .. »,(ft,309 

Indian it not British ... ... 1 , 72 ,-HHj 

There was- no gold exported, and the fiilvur, which amounted 
to to 1,15,41$, wit* enlii'trly onfined ta private parties It will 
thu& be fcto that iha exports of avthfe exceeded the imports 
by 3k, 28,74,495* and the silver exports over Imports amuiiutod 
to to 44,813, 

'. ' L V 

\Vc understand that hie Honor 
of to N.W. Teovlacea and Oudh 
to have an $*hlblti 0 n of Arte and 
during the hurt week of November, ft fa Intended to collect the 
beet specimen# oMhe principal ar t manufactures of tha united 
provinces* and the local Ooverutneut has not only been 
liberal In making a grant for pria;}*, hut has expressed 
tatenttan of pureliaahig the best article® for the ludo Colonial 
Inhibition, London, 185*1. Ybes* epeeiraom will be the principal 
fftAtiirOs Of the IMdlfilfiiiu, but a section will he added for Ornlh 
arts and iadoetries of a humbler de&alption. Thv addition of a 
L oan JfixhifrUton oi articles of Orh nfca! Att complete to scheme. 
The Municipal hoard ha» placed He. 5,090 at Hm Atapouut of tbo 
ISxhibHiou Committee and wc- believe the BHftkh lodfau As^ooia- 
tioo will nut' be backward in ^cliliributing to useful an undvr- 
taklag, * 

- 

A cenidatiug of the leading ryoU uf Atttr imd, 

MtrofttfAlflir tlttoftn* HeMhw with to WM 9tti»UlH r liM« held 
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recently at to fmbilo ohuttrum, for the pttrpop df feeUh- 
hahiug m agrlcuituraU'Arm, where agHodH«m pvtmiik may be 
tried on now and Improved meUpwttv The Tbbelldai'l 'J^r* si Ram 
8mhf* Iyer, B.A » wsw voted to the ohaU-.' ; to ■ 

advantages to he derived by tbs iofrfndafl^h;^ 

Irrigating maohlttoe* &o. lie to 

give the innovation (for they deemed It nothing oksr) a''lair" and 
effieiout trial, and Judge the reeulta by to mat^t adtotjagea 
accralug therefrom, The ad drew had the desired efleaf, lor many 
ryots expressed fchdr vvllllngoesa to join, and ^or|KnroU«^ - as 
member®, Great credit is due to Mr* Ram Rasbjra /Imj'vWa 
enduavmtrfl to oetablUb this association, ft* Athr Is a^taio^' , Im ^to'- 
Httlcm district where agrloultur© is the w(<rlw pursuft of ft*' ifnhaM^ 
ante, so it prouontis a lair field lor the development ol tba lew 
method, ' 4 , ■ ’ h \ 


About three wovke b.ick wo noticed Mr, Cabanlisa) Aibtc;oh 
cigir-muking in Unnnah, and tlurngbi it n vw*y pnw Una! ()aper, 
\Vu now rc:nl Um following paragraph in the Wm>jo0n, 0wp&to , 
irom which it would appear that much aucoeas baa aUeudod 
the growing and curing at tobacco on the OovommenV fati& at 
Kyouktan Wt* are indebted to Mr. CabanlW* .Assistant 
Dixactor of Agricnltuvo, fora eampio liuof cut tobacco grown 
a,L the Covevmuent farm at Kyouklau from Ha van nab Seed, 
winch haa a ito dolicaU aroma and eraoko* very taiid. It 
tow;? what cun ta done iu BurmaU for the dovelopbciept of -to 
lobacco industry by adupUug projier system* of cultivation and , 
ff’viug. It will take many years, however, to got Burmah» ta 
adopt Ruro)>ean ideati and methodH which, though yieldhig a . 
bolter return and a finer arti<de, are yet too troubie^oma to to 
Buvman mind. But Oovcrnm^Lit should direct; iU aftbrtA to 
indmung Obiuiunen, who aro more patient aud palmutakiug* to 
g0**>4^ndoj[ac.co cultivation.” 

The Director of Agriculture iu Madras the 

stun‘tint* of to local Government to the publication ot formAtf' 1 * 1 * 
of the harvest proapocts of certain food-grainsi and special 
crops. We (suppose tbeae force xftls will be somewhat outlie 
linM of Ibosc publialied hi respect to wheat by the Director of . 

Aglicullure and Gommeioe, N T ,*W t Pro^dnoes and OuJIi. 

To .?mu up briefly, it is intended that each year four 
lorec^tfi should be iwmed detailing the avea aown* m compared 
with the average area of the previous five and. 

alao four condition and outturn reports dealing with to state 
!i«vl vxjjecUul outturn of the crops, valued in aimai - Th<S» first 
reporU are to be issued a« yoon as possible after the first, day, 
of September, December, March, and April, rospoqlively. 'Jpheee 
icports would deal with the sowings of the early crops, Such aa 
paddy, tohan, oumbu, ragi, and indigo ; [the second and (he 
third with tho rowings of to later evopa of paddy, toluuv 
ragi, cotton, and late indigo, and the last with Htfgarcfttti TUo 
condition and outturn reports are to bo issued after to let of 
October, January, April, and May* dealing principally wijfc to 
ciojift monrioned iu the area report of the previous month ; but 
the June report would also contain to final sHimittary 0*t to 
harvest of to year for all crops, 1 ',.' 


tbc Lientewant<Gov*rnor 
ha^ aaucUmiocI a proposal 
Manufacture* in Lucknow 


THi; iucUkkU by which the Director propoaaa to oaloajati the 
standard of the dilfurenb crops are, iu our Opinion, eomewhat 
round-about. Wo would recommend the Houtliem 
to take the wheat forecast* of the N>W, Proviuoea as moclefif- 
to work xii*om A review of the lant and final forecast wijii bo 
found in the Indian Af/rfculiurist of Juno 27th, 306, 

We may ob«erv% ITuit those forecasts are thoroughly- practical> . 
and what S« of tiunh more importance, reliable. The' fjlovofii- 
tnottt of the N,-W. Provinces and Ondli is remarkable foi to 
accuracy of,its agHtutltaral slatieiicj, and the adstage of 
its egrlcuUoral opeVaticmm, But any thing tot ^ 1 Madras 
GoVomtuynt may undertake in th(e counoettan vflll to chappy' 
change# and an improvemeni upon the aeeuipti wfrtrfa and 
tclegranii) issued at; present. The ohlof point, fcoweVer,, to be 
borne m aaipd ia pn^twaUiy, and unless io«u«d^t : to oerUext 
pwM* dates? to fowcwifl wiU to tortl toif Vfkkik. 
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of tho, whefct crop in America , km Iwm :<me of 
report (July) of M,_ Department of 
Agriculture, we#»i* UiaL Uuj mordUbai! \mm favourable to the 
development of winter wheat, arid a flight improvement U 

indicatedwhich advance the general 1 average two or three 
points, from 62 to nearly f»f*. The com crop, Imwevar, 
which is tote great crop of the country, shows an itwre&so of 0 
per cent, 'Very few State* aliow any decrease. In many caaen 
the fttilpre of wheat ha* been made op by the planting of cou< 
fb^ilie winter supply ; wheafclands have therefore been largely 
iitiijfa&d. Id fact, the condition of corn U repo* ted x* being 
li^her tliap ia any year since 1%*9, except the last. The con- 
dition Ofoab eontimiee high urnl promises a large crop. The 
averse fa 97, an increase of three jkr’uI^ siuco the hurt reports. 
Potatoes show the same condition ami average ; while the area 
under ftofghumhao declined in nearly alt the states where it 
i* grtA*m, the low price of sugar and syrup are said to have had 
a disparaging effect. Colton (us shown an iiuprovumeut emcc 
June, and Ihe average condition has advanced from to 96, 
The oofldfen of grasses and pastures is imported m favourable. 
The. fruit erbps encourage a hope of a favourable ewrHm*. On 
the whole, prospects now look hopeful. 


'-; The following remark by Mr. K. Knmiuita, Chemical Exam^ 
mt 9 British Hannah, on the state of agriculture iu 'JVuasserim, 
is worth, rertdihg. It is mult an*. % p-um, ».ud contains n 
Whole Moo of important information :—‘“The iu*»rt remark’ 
able feature of the pnmmw 'k the large proportion of 
' bunt under garden cultivation. The orange garden* o f &ya v 
oh ^ie Oyaiiig.are noted for t heir if m '*^ >1 rt 
Salween and liyaJug a v<11 , amoa, palm, and 
coconimt. Tkgj^iti^fikH'X durin.ua exported to K&ugomi and 
e grown principally, along the read bet ween 

^flroimneiu and Amherst* The small export of rice from Monk 
undo, in proportion to the area under oultivatton, Is explained 
partly by this great proportion of garden ground. It is said 
that a good deal pf vice goes iu cargo boats aud small country 
craft along the coast, of which no note is taken. The largo 
population engagel in the tiwW trade above the frontier 
Lipfe absorb a certain proportion. 1 noticed a largo quantity 
of tobacob^owing^long the banks of the Dcmdumi river. The 
soil here probably resembles that .in which the Kyaukkyl to- 
bacon fa grown. On the whole I think the Tenasserim pro 
viuottft more favourable held for agricultural experiments than 
Pegu, The Slums and Xauugthus ary accustomed to grow a 
variety of crops, and aro more likely to adopt new things than 
the Bumians of Doga,” 

The concluding paragraph wo regard as most important, and 
hope mm to hear that the Chief Commissioner has Uki*n 
titep« to initiate agricultural experiments in tins Etd>jm<ht, 
sonu^vhat aw the principle of those earned on in Mcrgui and, 
the A rattan Hill tracts, which were noticed by us very 
mumtly, ■ 


A aciatyF time back we noticed the energetic enterprise of 
the pvopviofcers of the - Mome Brewery Company iu opening 
a-Bre^»ry in Oeylon. Wb now learn from Urn Tim^oj 
Ctylok ^iHtihe alterations! urn) extensions which have been 
'bp upon the brewery buddings and premises for somo 
' mo,tttb* pait are now nearly completed, and the manager 
ChutMciitiy ^xpecU to begin operation widun a mouth from 
' 4fai' pri$|oiT time, All the works ate being fitted up with 
Siqpiaveufceuta known to the trade, similar in fact to 
fhPse'J cstubliwhmetits iu various parts of India which 

have teen f£jkte yeata worked «o MucCM-ifally by the Murree 
Brewery Cwipauy, vf which this k a branch* This 
. Cempkby Kw given the Indian milii uy ;oi*dioriti^ »<> pmch 
that it Inos now tlmpvacticd monopoly of thtu 
beer 3 «|)ply : '. for the troop* throughout the preshlefedi^ft. 
The Company lihpit'to ob^un the contract fur ‘he ^ppiy of ihe 
troops iu Biitiai1^rmah;#i«: which application hu>; fcD'^^deq';' 
nnd il i» their ihtehtXht> T if attcuoRnful — as tbol^e ds 
little doubt they will b'—lo supply that L , 



;wouU^o rcquuvd annually, u<> that 1 the railw^jf wcnM 
diwclljJVjm-lUliy thetraflW of Urn raw uvilcnhl upV^d the 
mapufacS^d a uit)* dawn. Wiiyn Ml'r. AVbymper wit?* iu 
C*?)»ou rcv^ly we b-disvehe interviewed Mi, l^aroe, with 
;t view to obbmiing Nonio cotuii>^;i,uif, iu'th^ Way of tranajviii, 
but without'jutej'-y that rignt ivd-upi^t atf utunu not scebtg 
Ms way to mak*»'anv relssatiouiri oJfivthlg , Wtj hqpn T 

lmwcw> that Mm *'caieful rtounblefAtlitt.” into whkh Mi. 
Peaivc mently mUIh- 1 hv* had tA'kea the quenthm ,of ,'thiNtie «eif- 
aaiuo c\ffrUuivt rates will imve Uu» eftect of pmUtdug an ex¬ 
tensive lowuviug thereof, Such mi eixtev'^Ue. a^a Jpcal brow- 
cry atNuwai'ft iSliya, * should bo eiioovfraged m much ua 
pCNMtiblo,aud have no doubt that a proper fepswufatiou m 
the snbject will have duo elfocb Mr, Howard, thole 
gcr of*the brewery, h/te uot all the macbiw.bry mA appimpo^ 
up in .Nnwara but most are in p^itipn; aud Wti jbopo to 
hoar tli,at tlio lirst brew Mhnrlly to b& undertaken'k «a succors- 
ful one, for no paiim or exp*mso lutvo rfparbd by tbti Com¬ 
pany to pr jvtdo for all conting^ncifiji, 


/’ 


PoRkst Oon»crv»n<jy in the Bombay XT'Cyidency ha^ formed 
tbOBubjevt uf much dinwaaiiMv Utterly, and the appointment of ■ 
a ifov<Mi (.Jommissioti to ompiijx-.mb* Uio grievauoosof the people 
hns.beeu IhC result. Ertnu a telegram received hi Calcutta w« 
learn that Lord Reay opened the Eurest CauuuMouca tlie £7Ui 
ultimo at Poona with a v v ry lemrtvkabU address, in the opUTrfO 
of whichJdown the lines upon wUUU the Ooiuini^hm 
w T ouky8lfr^<^ work. The momlcfs of the Civil tevipe, oj\ 
nmjis«ion ; , he said, were not acting an Vxo.m k ntn^nfc' roptc*- 
’eeutativen, but had been appointed to give thciy <jWd vmwn 
and the result of their own experience. He would'not. eMor 
into th^ causes which had led to the appoiutm&pt of tMi Omii- 
husffion, but it was a re mat ku hie fact that both the lat^^nd tbo 
preisout .SecsoUry oi Buie iud approved.’'of the mefcitjutitm of 
sucit an euvpiiry, and th xt the sawctiou oi thc Viccroy had a,lso 
b«en obiauunl fvr it, riiucc bo had been Cliargovl with bU 
pteaent dutias, the matter had been a Constant source pf aijixiety 
to him, Agricultural problems had always struck bi/ii as 
P'rfftiiiifly intoreiaiung, and Uie more olio looked into tiio 
agricultural system^ of vanoua nouutn#*^ ' the more ouw 
became convinced Lhat overdcgi-datiori iti -agricullurnl 
matters was a mbiake. Agricultural centrali^tibn wopld 
mutudy lead to diftfttbtfms ■ ceuetuptomiwi. 'Ijiocal 1 wauts, 
cueliiius, and aysteuiM, and village tenure had beat , lint bo 
wunioniy difsluiwd, unUss vary good Cituac w/ia shown. He 

nppruached agrioultuiul ipteatiou* with a ntrobglbm* ip litvohi 
ot Um agriculturist, iw every ^eu^chmaM would jjinvii 
been accustomed iu Soolliuia to give the 'respect¬ 
ful ooa^tderaUon u the experfetm of .Air^wd v 'Btratbm, 
hheplivi-ds, aud i u mi &ocvft»iU He bcllevod that if- Ike forest 
eom&crvivuoy tended to incretwc tbo supply fodder uhd fuel 
for the people of the country, the butorpvm would with 
support and have their ^yiajSkthy. He o.I$o beiicmt dkat 
hardship!* could bu >uitii;^iWd. His chief object was «ubsti- 
lutoou-operation for uutagontatu, confidence for d'isrfcto^'cow- 
tewtineut ftu* di^tnrlwunse^ The Comutisaiou, h*„hifd WO doubt, 
would steeinL the HovetJuiumt in Its endeavoum' tu remove 
legitimate grie ranees They would m$Ut tb^if t >vert*ment ip 
provnnting the wanton destruction of timb«r,^a pd^madbig 
utterly MwiuTaptftbhL and most detuor*diaitjg and injurioni^. to 
nkliouid intureaU. A stroug HoV'mnuftut did ^tand. iu 
need of exceptional meaw^s to put a shop to, moh vftbWi&nt 
The Oommi^ioui would ukeugtUcn, not wcakou } the ultimate 
ftetibri ul Uk* (h»veviiu»ent. '"" J 


then brewery at Nowata # £iiya. Abitu* 


h Mr+ Cd; l iiANJ^,AsiShttant Oir^dor of Agri^ttHufS/ ■ British 
Bhnn^lq haa Wyiug hia fe;md at f^migh^tn^biriug iu 
Burmah With iiiHch su^c^, #^>vdiug,t^,. the ffaiigooii (jfaseiti, 
whieh «fty« i-r-Wu'Have mu a kothd ed an improved Bunuiiu 
(used Mrplmt'ghiug paddy fields) devised 
thb, in vmliohing the working df cmc of Uumte 
btwarved a very gl’exit '.{fatil ot time 
;W^ by ike; pibughnien having'^veVy now md Wien to atop 


uf Ids plough from the lo»g &'m yrkkh 
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•b^gt'd <dFf?i Laugh'd flt^ prongs of hits ptoiivrh. Mr. O^hat'iUM' 
Tent’dh<m% brw a rev^raihl^ row prong*, e* i t in a roW^v made 
of wood. ^Wlian one act gets olojfged, by raiVmg llnjlHundU' of 
the plough roller goe# round, and Hie apur* of prongs 
lftko» the place ot the other, which g**H oImuiU during tho 
chttuge ; the handle of the plough is lowered tn#!ho pi oughipg 
coniirmetl without more than 3 acvwlV In'? of time. Mr, 
Cabamfl** invention,or rather Improvement, h;h iusEoniou* as it 
is simple ;'and the > Burmese who tried two or three of the 
ploughs constructed on the improved plan are quite charmed 
with them, n» they not only saved, much time and trouble, but 
they are,able to adjust the prongs to any angle by means of 
the plough-handle as the plough journeys along. 

* * 

*In €km$B's Popular Wwdmm$i we came across the following 
practical instructions for raising oroh{«is by seed :—The seeds 
of orchids are sown in puts idled with crocks and growing 
sphagnum, or better still, upon the sphagnum growing about 
other orchids, it is necessary that the weeds should be sown 
immediately on their becoming ripe as, owing to their smallness 
and extreme delicacy, they do not retain vitality long. They 
should bo scattered upon the sphagnum and then left to them- 
wolves, the treatment required by the plant about which they 
arc sown being such m will afford them all they need. To 
prevent the risk of Washing the weedn away with water, the top 
and sphagnum upon which they are whowtr‘slumId be dipped a 
little,way iu water so as to allow it to so tk np*WfcK and not 
watered Over-head. The time need * Of orchids ta min* 

ate varies, according to tfu* Hpecsies, from three to 
months, Seedd of Dim p\t>iditiora a,re perhaps the eerieel *> 
managed among orchids ,* they may bo sown upon a mixture of 
chopped sphagnum and peat. Numerous varieties of thri 
beautiful orchid have been obtained from seeds raised in I hi* 
country, Germination having taken place, and the dings 
beiug large enough to handle safely, they may he rent m ud from 
iMMVpW>ta*t in tiny poU ol utvopped ephfiguum and 
erbcVddeV. To guard against dumglit and danger to u*> »wid- 
lings, it will bo fytuid a good plan to place a number of these 
tiny pot a together in n flat putt, lining vtptxtweou th* pMn with 
sphagnum ; these pans may then bo suspended near tU/giuss in 
a shaded house of the temperature suited to the requirement* 
of each kind of orchid. Patience of no ordinary kind must be 
possessed by inyone attomptiug the raising of orchids from 
seeds, as it takes a very long time for most of the kinds to arrive 
at a flowering condition. In the case of catteleyaa* for iu- 
stance, H genev^ly takes from seven to ten year*, u\A sometime* 
even longer, to grow a plant from seed on to its first flowering. 

* # * 

* 

Ckvlon teas hold n high place in the English markets, and 
the following remarks by Mr. H. K. tiutherford on the yield o£ 
acreage under tea In that island, will be read with interest;-- 
“ This subject haa hot, as far a* 1 mu avvave, been entered into by 
others,at least 1 cannot find any ifeeord of it in thu tea literature 
of Ceylon. Many Individual estates luvo boon quoted as pro¬ 
ducing heavy crops, and proprietors and superintendents have 
vouched for the large yields which are being obtained per acre 
of certain estate#. When however we compmo the acreage 
under tea in ilta island, with the amount of ouv imports of the 
product, It' doen^Wfc up to date show that the average 
yield of our estates f* likely to exceed that of India for 
many years to come. The last published returns of Indian 
Tea Companies, representing 42,3C>^> acres, showed a i el urn of 
3U lb*. per acre, and it will be seen with reference to the 
following statement that we have only reached an average 


average of 210 IbA per acre off 90/dX) acres in Wring* Mr. 
W. Andmon in, Marsh last published W ahoVfug 

that Otero were 85,800 acre* under, tea in Oylon s at the end of 
1884. 1 am of opinion this is sonmwhat in' trt&sm a of the actual 
acreage at that date, and I prefer to take 72,000. acres, as 
being nearer the correct umouut.—No A'kkil- 

able for Ike acreage planted this year, hut f tlilwit in taking 
the total at 102,000 acre* to the end of 1886,. X ebfcdi >M>t djmyo 
exceeded the actual nmou ufc planted. With regard to the local 
consumption there ia no data available to enable uiSta wi^h 
certainty whufc quantity is consumed, but I find in 1881 M$l% 
were 87,000 lbs. of China tea imported Into the ,island/ a.hd 
when it is considered, that the burgher and native population, 
who a few years ago drank policy, now consume tea, l think it is 
reasonable to a oppose that the load consumption will rim to 

200,0 00 Iba by VSWP * : 

* ♦ 

• 

It ae ems to have been fully proved that experiments with 
fibre in the Madras presidency lmve, in lira majority of castes/ 
resulted in failure. The report of Mr. Price, the Acting 
director of Revenue Settlement and Agriculture, Madras, 
bears out this conviction. It appears that in 1883 ft &uia of 
Es. 2,000 was provided for Iht* “ improvement of agriculture 
and trade/’ more than half of which,was devoted to experiment# 
ftdth libreu. In five dilfereul districts attempts were made to 
extract fibre, and in each case they proved liuanoiftl failures. 
The fibres experimented upon were aloe, mn>i hmp, 
sanitmmt wytunPa, ogave viviparity ayavt Amwmm, 
hblictvres ima t and lasiosiphoa maoepfittltm. It in needless 
4 ^ int o details, aa in every single case the fibre waa collected 
arid prepi'ftmc m valued in the markets. 

We look occasion to observe a rihofr^.^^b^k that it was a 
waste of time, labour and nionoy to attemprtMl^^ at any 
satisfactory understanding of the value of these fi 
the experiments were conducted with thoroughtmt. In this 
opinion we are fully bonm out by the testimony of Mr. Price 
himself, who concludes Uis report with the following very 
sensible remarks 

1 take advantage of this opportunity to eubmlt, for considera¬ 
tion, the futility of tha amatuur experlmoutp with fibres which 
are, from time to time, carried out by Revenue officer* in different 
port* of thia presidency. The result*, aa far -ns my knowledge 
goes, have, invariably, been financial failures. It could hardly be 
otherwise when the fibre baa to be prepared by hand and by 
unnkillod workmen * 1 * We know moat of the fibre* : we know 
the value of a large number of them. What i* now required te ,oer 
taiuty as to the supply~~uaturally or by cultivation—of the raw 
material and means for the cheap, rapid, and efficient preparation 
of the fibres. As regards the former point, it is, in. the case of 
certain tibttxq e Q. t aloOj the rnlotropit, fniu’cr&ya, samUwra, 
4c,, assured. The latter Is that which still awaits a satisfactory 
solutSou. Until this is arrived at, it U, I submit, throwing away 
time, trouble and money to produce by hand indifferent *am{fto« of 
fibres which are, owing to the method ol their preparation/ OOdtiy, 
and which being indifferently got up. are priced at OOtiriderably 
below their proper value. 

There Is, no doubt, a mine of wealth In the fibre* ti thtg presh 
deucy if properly worked, I venture to throw out th# suggestion 
that the time has arrived when the subject might well be placed 
under a specialist, and he taken in hand as that of mineralogy has 
recently been. The most energetic and xealou* of GodbetorS' ( nan 
really do very little. They are overburdened with Orthjwe work?* » 
and have to leave details much with subordinate*, and If%,I# i^'y, 
have any but the most enperfioial knowledge of fibre* 'the 
proper metliodc of preparing them, even after the n&tfVa fwihlbn. 


of 210 lbs. per aovc> and will not exceed thi*j before 1888, This 
of course we attribute to our trees not being qmlured, but 
look forwai’d to, at any rate, m good n yield per acre aw India in 
the future. In my opinion, ilia doubtful if our average 
yield will exceed that of India tojuiy upjneciablo extent, 1 
think, We can, with a fair amount of correctness^foretell what 
the yirid of our acreage will be up to 1888, but any oalcnlfi- 
tione poling beyond that data would not. come Within the pale 
Of accuracy or practical Usefulness, I have f<te the year 
1888 estimated , ft yield of 20J luiUion Ib^., and I thbik it 
tU that w e nhall obtarn in tliat year an 


Tins head of the Agricultural Department, a; ' of 

much varied experience, exprosaes himtjeU as aW^i^nd: it; la 
therefore somewhat disappointing to find that 
of Madras, with Mr, W. Wilson (the lata '■Dlwcftek/’.if 
tmte) as Revenue Secretary, should take a different yUm of the 
question. This is wbuft tlic Government say* 

With reference to the concluding paragraph of Mr. Triced 
tetter; tho Qov*tenffl<mt bbnart-o that the probtam of cheap, rapid, 
and e&riei*t.|»^ara + Iou'Of fibresi* not Oita wMofi; blitoolved 
by the creation bf.i i peolal Ooyothttiant ogshoy the 

AgrlCttltural Department IH* a question for inventive genius 
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and tty* pr<wj|wtfve profits of a eiweeeslul 

inmlfitt *e«» so fifotently bright to enooutego private favostig*. 
tiao in thix direction* - Zt Is aoted that the priae Of Be. 2,000 
offered but year by tkp Government of Bengal was awarded at the 
Caloulte'itempatiiteto Messrs, Death aud EltwootT* Universal 
k'ibrs-o^ahJittg Machine, the working of which was found to bo 
•* rapid*tidefi^stoaJ,” Tho Government concur in the opinion 
expressway the. Bengal Government that the further quest ion, 
whejAat ttift off WW other machine can bo profitably Introduced 
lute this 11 may well bo loft to bo decided by the com- 

msr^puW^ ' . ‘ ' 

, To this we reply tiuifc, if the intraduction into this eount ry 
uf a fibre-d^brfciCfctidg machine “ may well bo left to bo decided 
by the c^CB^ei’Ciai public/ 1 what need is there of experimenting 
with fibres, spending large sums of money on them, taking* up 
the time of Collectors and other officers uantuMs&riJy, sending 
jq>ecii»ena to England for valuation, &$., all milk idtvmle loss $ 

Xo ascertain the market value of any particular fibre, it must 
be prepared so as to meet the requirement of llw marks t, and 
at the lowest posidble qostj otherwise tho experiment is utterly 
worthless. Xt therefore .follows that, to prepare any fibre 
Wiih this end in view, there must be a specialist at the helm, 
wid the beat machinery available for the purpose. The trade 
require facts and figures, and a t&ifonrM analysis of expeii- 

wonta ; a«4 if the Government mean to onoonvago trade and , u (jfteJ „ al , a Ultly w<raW hu „-«■*, than omImt la 
private enterprise, it can «m no useful purpose m attempt ing * tVlU collutry , Hb a , ys . ., XUcru Wn(f m g:w itl the miim „ 


to. do so by half-measures. 


THE INDIAN COAL MINES. 


M«. Jossfti ofJ^U>«5ra, 

Avgar and Cjji^"*ii^TOat Sstar&mpore, has undertaken to 
Ai^jpitfli^jffuttUT aa to tho need of legislation cm tho part of 
Government, in ouuuecUon with the Indian Cuid Mines. His 
reply which forms a neat little brochure^ printed by Messrs,' 
.NiaWJtAU.dt Co,, in the well-known style of the Canton Steam 
±Mtiling Works, is the substance of a paper prepared for a 
meeting of the Bengal Mi ue Managers, held at ltaueegnugc in 
duly IS64, when the subject waa brought under discussion at 
the requisition of the executive, which called for an expression 
of opinion from those most concerned, as to the advisability or 
otherwise of enactments to regulate the coal workings. Mr. 
Ckatjer dekk with the matter exhaustively, eliciting logical 
conduaione which we think cany conviction with them. He 
discusses the principal causes that led to legislative * miniug ' 
enactments in England, ami sh 6 ws that they have no parallel iu 
Indian mining. Eor instance, it may not be w generally knowu 
that previous to 177&, the Scottish colliers aud their wives aud 
children, if they assisted for a certain period at a coal work, 
became the property of the coal-master, and w«re transferable 
with the colliery, in the same manner as the slaves in the West 
Indian estates were held to be—property transferable on sale l ' 
Mr. CiUtJJA adds that it was only in June 1791), that collier* 
were placed .in tho same position as other labourers, with 
freedom to exercise their trade. He continues tho historical 
notice qf tjbegrowth an^icissitude* of the British industry, 
touching upon the exactions of the masters and the consequent 
re'toH ; i)f vl theminers, which, coupled, with the vast development 
of’ In later yewa, imperatively called for reform. 

'XUo; chong^Was further accelerated by tho disaster* in 
1 mihiug 1 aa*umiug *uch large proportions as to enforce State 
with the view of preventing the then too fre- 
of such terrible* accidents as the Hartly 
Colliery and other catastrophes. Mr. Ckatisr shows that the 
fa^tm^ ^itt^^oduce &itfh sacrifice of life, do not exist in 
tlwi the Indian miner undergoes comparatively 
nn mk*a»dis pecuniarily well off. He adds, on this latter head, 
J« wil 0 & 6 <l .with his wages, which have 
advanced 60 per cent since mining became recoguix*d -aa an 


■Is#; a--n-,r^ 

gttribqtefjLlh^ preaeub depression in the Indian, coat tVpde, to 
the uu£a\ and continmxl competition of Government^ tho 
open murkV , betawse of the high flight to which Indian 
coal is fliibp^L thereby rendering competition with foreign 
supplies ini pouffe : Uxrauso of the increasing imports of 
English coal intS^io country, which, by the liberal 'interpreted 
Uon of a recent Government resolution, should mi be allowed 
to enter oui porle. That resolution laid it down that in future 
nil public requirements, re stores, 4c., .should be confined m 
much os possible to indtgenoaM aouree#. STcfe ‘ what do we sou % 
A. culpable disregard of the spirit uf the resolution on the f< part 
of those who have the disposal ol State contracts, or power of 
making State purchnaca/’ This is a matter to which we would 
call the study jpf the authorities, likewise to the complaint, that 
wklltf every important branch of industry haa received full 
attention by the local Government, the ^nuues '* only receive* 
a Imlf’dozeu lines in the Administrative Beport iu the plw u£ 
the slatiatical statements called for from the owners of tho 
GolficrieA, This complaint in well founded.' Mr^ CuATiaft adduce** 
facts and figures to demonstrate the inutility of the proposed 
appointtuont of a Government Inspector, and cousidprs that 
the existing law is naiHcient to meet any ditficultios that may 
nritie iu connection with Indian mining, fur many years yet. to 
com?. Similar appointments iu England have not proved aa 


this district, &ud tjijlhpit To every acre of ground mined, artifi¬ 
cial voutiaecaaa»\y, and inspection on Ui&fc score, a 
The appointment would therefore bo a tdneftu** 
ing generally, Mr. Chatbr says that legislation m the 
iiine lines iia the British Miiies Regulation Act, WQtil j, not* 
witintendirig its beneficial and simple enactment ^ 1 be incom- 
ptehensible to thoye for whom it was intended, and, tf it did not 
,; 'retard the progi-sss of the industry, would do H very fftUe 
good. If ever introduced, then all wiU be chaoH and'.cbn- 
£usion/' Tho why and wherefore are elaborately epltqdibfoA la 
the following excerpt, which embodies the view* of the majority 
of those best qualified to form an opinion on tho subject in 
this (Wirt of India :— 

Oofiufidorftig the present harmonious relation? tewm tiwi v«jgploj?or 
»ud employed; the >>c«foot freedom of action tho tatter ew^y under 
the former ; tho high rato of wagon now paid for mfdirtg labour ; tf-o 
almost total absence of aoeidentt and aoddoRtal deaths from roof IaU^, 
iuundaiions, and other causes ; the perfect iinmuoity of fchojnd'ftn 
mines from dangorocs and explosive paries, rendering artftohd Vehtil> 
Uon imnoMBHary ; tlw uuugniboaqeeof the present lodhm cOtti/outputi 
and the comparative na*eont condition of the mining indhsfti 1 / in tho 
oountry, tlw time has not y^t audved for logl^afcion^n the manner 
proposed by the executive. ^ 

This ii» a forcible cnnelnsiou to a very intemtiug pamphlet, 
the practical value and public import of which cauhOfc bfi .OTO- 
estimated. It demauds the consideration of tho authorities, 
aud wilt be welcome on all sides w* the 11 rat aUetnpt of Hu kind, 
and as the most valuable contribution that hai* yet, been made 
to the literature of Indian Mining. 


SUGARCANE CULTIVATION IN,INDIA, 


This JToliowing extract froru a letter received from Mr. 
Barrowa, of Belua, has been courteously plwoSK At Our dispOeM 
by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, and we publish it, &h ft 
will be found very uselul at the present time :-4 
The usual ludum method of cane culture) may , be called 
broadcast m opposed top/LnJm#, a* tlie temla undcratood by 
European ami American planters, The difference lii resnlta 
may be approximately obtained by asking any ryot the dif¬ 
ference in protluce between, cfmlm and roap d&m (broadcast 
andplanted.) ■. v ; ; W ' 

The root of the etrgareane le a small collection af thin fibres 


__ 0 _, Q __ v ^ ii( ( or rooUfete, there is no tap ibot. On these depend tW health 

industry in the country, and that he is thus able to earn con- .^Afrgbfir ol ttiie phmt wifh its long r \item and 

wderably more than laborera m other calUqgs, due not to. hia sfiC^Cskm of lb^ Umd leaves ; should, >hQfeteo, be placed 
own seeking, bat to the «rwulfc of competition.” Mr.CuAm possible ..condition to 'enable,rib'iffoctdaHy -ici'mik 

_ _— .....—,—-__ ■ on it. / ^ ■ 1 i 

M^kl oi nm a, m(m ol 
w. Nowittiu awl Cv.r Ld.: isn . groviad* °Bhc Md gete ifi or U. aurfaco pionghinge givmg 
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a sped bed only four or mchwi deep, The littt/ manure 
(if any la given) la awttemf^iiTegutarly over tfej^urfaoe, is', 
plough goes rfcupd the held in ^.continually decoding ! circle, 
and the cuttings are dropped InUKthe ahallowVra<?k so made, 
There may ltea Httfe manure where'they fyr, or there may 
not be Hie cuttings are cowed with about three inches 
of earth by a piece of wood drawn over the surface, a man or 
two. ata^d^g'pn ii* .each supporting himself by holding the 
tailof Jiff bdliock in front of him. Tide surface covering! 
soon dries | the surface is then loosened a little by the hoe, 
the rootsbeing carefully avoided. A little manure may now 
be platted round , each plant by hand, and water is let on til 
'the, field',fc Submerged or water-logged,. thus sealing up the 
Hteoots from air in plastic ofay or loam compressed by the down¬ 
ward course.’of the water, and hardening as it dries. As the 
hoe avoids the roots, the compression of the soil around them 
increftses just where It should be most friable. The hoeing 
iarepcatect about three times, followed by a meUvanm water¬ 
ing* t)iai Vis, till the ground i# water-logged each time, 
1Vhe»; i^e$ki&te /reach a certain height, and the leaves begin 
to %h%dkiho ,field, /hoeing is stopped, and as they grow, being 
dose together with no regularity, a thick jungle is the result 
excluding sun and free circulation of air, Considering the 
nature pf the plant and the work its foot has to do, this treat- 
merit of it is m ost irrational # 

In IdimriUwi, West Indies, afidj cane 

cultivation > it under European super vision, The^s^jjngs or 
aeedUfflgs urn kid at least nine inches under the surfawT^he 
of the ground,, either in carefully-made . rectangular, obUWfei 
holes in rows three and-a-half or four feet apart, or in conti¬ 
nuous chhnbelaor furrows made by hoe; or double mould board 
plcuigbythc boltom being flat, and eight or nine inches wide, 
that ii^jwide/enough to receive throe cuttings placed some 
distance {rom each other. A field planted in this way will 
take aa many, Cattiogk as axe usually put in by the native 
method, The epace between the row* need not be ploughed, 
only cleaned Cf weeds by hoe, these are left on the ground, 
and are covered by the earth from the channels or holcsjf 
Previous to planting the cutting*, manure in proper quantity 
is spread over the bottom, of the channels and mixed with a 
little e*urth r Op,, or in this, the cuttings are laid end to end 
either iu AJngle/double, or triple rows as the width of the 
bottom mav kllow, and covered by . hand with about three 
inchj*^ *** hole system is used in Mauritius, 

rain is frequent, and each 
hole-t^t^ns^h&’k^ M it In India where irrigation 
is neoesawy, the chwftel or deep furrow method is b&L 
After some days the surface of the soil in the bottom of the 
channels is loosened by hand. This may be done by Women 
or children, whereas the hoeing of the ryot’s field haa to be 
done by'ipek ’ jflf 'water is now necessary, a little is allowed to flow 
' froth one^d hG the channel to the other, and then shut off. 
Aattie more earth is tilled in around them with a 

little. it may be needed ; the loosening of the 

surface, watering and filling in is lepoated till the channel is 
filled ? after -which, aathe plants grow, the earth is drawn 
from the spaced between the rows and heaped round the roots 
till a ridge & formed at least nine inches high over the original 
surface. Suheequent irrigalioo is given in the hollows between 
the ri&gW the water not being allowed to reach the top of 
the ridges by four or five inches, which are thus left friable, 
tvud open for the actioti of the air and expansion of the roots. 

: Our rypte ha^ to* yea* 1 ® seen and acknowledged the consider¬ 
able economy ol labour, water, and manure iu this method as 
comp|^/^^ , '. 1 theh t own. They have also seen the common 
mo^^cane of* the district so improved that iftey had to be 
assured it wasnothing eke. jet none of them have had the 
m %efpttea to ; adopt it, though several among them have been 
at work on tlie cane fields of tha West Indies and Mauritius, 
and know the method and its results. 

Cane culture should be more of the nature of garden than 
fieldcultivation, and if dox\p with a reasonable consuteratlou 
of tlie nature and necessities of the plant, s third of the knd,. 
now yearly devoted to cane, could be put under other crops, 
with no failing off In the weight of sugar produced. 


The industry, aeaWhok, 

■>, tipn'of" the land till tbs crude' 

ia in a very backward *j&4 110 

reason except the inertia of.the 
so. This might be 

some sustained effort on the part of' '^M^y 'ft 

graduated set of prizes for the best cane fieltk':.with 
reference to the nature and requirements 
know by experience they understand what 
explained to them in terms with which they , 

. a ameaam '' * 

THE VALUE OF EXHIBlWOH^V^h?' • 


A co ohm no to some poetical thinkers, tfoc 

« Festivals of Peace,” while the matter-of-fac£Ju^^^ 
view them as gigantic “shows” of varied intemtSv'Vlk,that 
as it may, there can be ho doubt that these institution* *#e *teW 
a recognized necessity of Uie times. Notwithi^£*;qg their 
recent growth, they already embrace a very extant?# ephhirfi 
of utility, for all classes of the community ^ 

their extremely practical and intelligible mission-^ materially 
influence for the better the future welfare of both people, and 
country by stimulating industrial competition. TW, 
r means of comparing the products of manufacture and fhr 
general instruction. They offer very aubstimM^^^h^e^:; 
ment to the inventor, and exorcise a very pow^xfki;:’• ’;. 

trade. They have an educational effect upon all<ola$|^v'^d';/' 
<*&a medium of publicity, arn immeasurably mo^Alef&mclotis 
thTTinrTTfmp s.eitiJ^a^^J he y Were inaugurated in 18$l 
the Great Exhibition vtimi the forerunner, and 
the leader of all those which have beennlla 1 "^ r egard 
to that“ show," it was asserted tliAt it would have 
study of a 1 ife-tipie to see all that it contained. From. general 
s ubjects, these object* have now commenced to be devoted to 
special aims;—hence, we find, * ( Naval,” w Fisheries," 

“ Health and “ Forestry *' exhibitions occurring fn England 
alone, but of an international character, and \ftvhost Om"'- 
minor ones repeated ad museum. Without going far,. for 
the practical results of such gatherings, we have tha. Wo^dyvf-j, 
success of tlie Calcutta International Exhibition of l#8|^84 fresh 
before us, due to the energy and intelligence of ai^AugetVM.. ■ 
Jules Joubert. This Exhibition opened the eyes of thewbrid 10 
the immense resources of India, and to the s»ormo«i re- 
quiroments of the country previously unknowtt orpegtectedv 
And this success of the Calcutta Exhibition has awabett$i$ the 
enterprising community Of the metropolis of Weirt^' ^dift' 
to the advantages of following suit. ExhiblffioiiB dftc^-^attract: 
a large number of people from far and near; holiday $^k4m 
and business men; ms and ryot and all classes 01*4 in : at¬ 
tendance j and such a gathering can only be “ good foisf 0 ^ 
trade/' This aspect of the immediate nffect --of 
must not be forgotten while we subscribe to, and acknowkdge, 
their wider scope and cosmopolitan advantages.’ ,The new 
Premier, Lord Salisbury, declared in a public speech drilVered 
in connection with the opening of one oA these uudritakitiigs in 
1S82, that—“ It is duo to efforts of member^ of ^ ^dyaf 
Family in this country (meaning England) 
have been introduced as part of the ccramerclal’ 
the world, and no one who has watched the e'' 
sivo exhibitions that have been held, can doubt 
powerfully stimulated the enterprise and : 
with which the various branches of industry and' 
are conducted.” The feeling is, however, 


International Exhibitions are too colossi for the bi| -/f 
of to-day, with whom time is money: A confui(^ ;: $«^ama'.' 


means seeing, everything and learning m#h2hgi^ 

in this age of oompetitionv the value of 

method^ 0 $ maintdfactiteo, the dsvetep^^^p^te 

and 

riwtriottag >lrfttv 

iaj(WriA»s.. t.adi&^ywj awwlitebattrt ^".^S^wijeirs 


in particular domains. In technloal exhiblriohs thetw is more 
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Wjlslw «agtre« JsCq£to■&!&» &w toxfftswayrytpr \ -^'aaf^i*.^i -e 

great** facility to* maker* ipd u*«w or pro- J w tt«amer jPam** his > just writs* with a him of hitt 


* c^ftonity U0d great** facility for maker* ipd user# or pro- 
dpftfAanfy&tfeOmers to tyt brought Into olto** relation,which 
Mtyp fMtfBfy in AD interchange Of ideas. Tb ii bettor ettAbto* 
mfe feeMioft of the i&mmimiiy to meet the wants of Another 
'The good-will engendered enlists sympathy, obtains encour- 
ppemiat, and command* success—even without the incentive of 
ptfwof^hfl Awaid*. Foj, in technK a] exhibitions, the scope 
qf to Hsritttt, there is more concentration of inquiry 
ft»tf obfttmtion bought to hear on the exhibits, which under 
the principle of “ seeing ami judging, 0 would soon evolve 
the fenjf by a protest* of consultation ami comparison, Economy 
Of production, advanced ideas, con rot ptoportion, and good 
tiwfift Could be easily dt foetid by the experienced and inter¬ 
ested wfchmi iwwm to pr&ctUMt u testing, 0 which may mean 
much Ojp nothing at these shou «i—the honors of which are, wo 
regret to say, very often acquired by special prepaiation, 
inducing abnoimal conditions, whhh anticipate the best 
resuUa. SVe h&\a been untonaciorndy dnttiug into moral views 
rhUtive to exhibitions whfoh, pnhaps, would bo well left to 
the judgment of the rendu, Whither genual or technical, 
there can be no question as to the ad vantages of Exhibitions. 
The)* good to the community at Urge is incalculable , and the 
jxiasibditiea in thin respect might be exemplified by a single 
Incident ;«~*When the Swiss visited the exhibition at JPbJMob 
phia, and saw s to tlieir astimudmumt, that the Americans tv etc, 
In Wfttobmaking and other mechaanal productions, far in 
advance of themselves, they at once accounted tor their owu 
manufactures being at a discount in fclio American mai ke to , jm s# 
immediately turned then at tontionlow^^ 
order that they miglitnoyjg^^ specialities. 

This is one wa v ftJrt ffffffan eihibition could operate In good 
fPlSRt aigument, however, of the boueilts derived 
Mfrtmexhsbitious hoe iu the fact that they occur over and over 
again, and are stiU coming. 


coarser ihe Administration and the machinery far {ha new dI 
pte»sl%f mOls, The fmmu met With very heavy weather in 
the lately el one off Ceylon, and icitatoed damage to the extent of 
Ha, ao,(lV and had to throw ovfrboerd icmt I© tens of Govern¬ 
ment coat 4 the cargo genet ally* especially the machinery* was 
much damaged* 


mew o|! 


A movement i* on foot, the JHtwm't Bombay corrtopoudent 
telegraphi, among the Exhibition guarantors to urgetbe Qovsrac* 
to abandon the project definitely. The Exhibition U now hardly 

rwo:«Sd£c»“Atia ,, ®a , ! 5 < 

prospects irremediably. And the varypatornUy AeJ . 

oare to face the prospect of having to pay on torir ju*ra»t«y *or 
the soke of an enterprise that would n of hr teg extfdll to ihffijt* 


Nain the village of rusapatlrega, to tjbo Wtogaptosin district, 
a spring! lately made He appearance* th* wafer* Ofwbfob worn 
reported to possess great curative proportion News Of the discovery 
spread rapidly, and natives tor mdse Vcund flecked to numbers 
to the spot, with the view of befog cured of the maladies unde* 
which they were suffering. A rough analysis of the watt* of thn 
spring was made by the medical officer attached to th* low 
dispensary, with the result that It was found to be highly obfttgo* 
with carbonic sold, and it is considered iht* fo might consetoiantty 
be beneficial in certain forms of disease, Some of the water baft 
also been sent to the Chemical Examiner for further analysis. 


Selections, 


aura 


UtMwM# 


M a ilidimjnt m tho A am ieun nwketa^ff^RULES TO BB OBSERVE!) DU KINO PREVALENCE 
l then at toiUiontmv^ OF SCARCITY* 

——— 

PTnff&u owinitiou ooald operate in good OFFICIAL PAPER. 

~ “ ^Jirsas vsssssss^ 

J K ’ To the StuftXTAav to the Government of Madrie,*-*(ditod Simla, 

^rd June IBS’!, Cboulai No, 90-FA 

Now that arrangements have to almost every preaideooy and 
province been completed m thepromnlgiafttoa Of A Famtae Code, 
I am deslied to comttmnfoato to all looM <tow&£rettt* and A<&* 
ministrations the oharsetor cf the information whfob the Ootern- 
meat of India is desirous of receiving in roepeft to any ttmote In 
which there is, or la likely tojbe, any failure of harvest anAofsnt 
to give rise to serions a epprehena!on. 

2. The Government ot India has not overlooked the provision 
in the Bombay and Madras Famine fodes^ot roles presoHhfng 
certain reports to the Government of India* *To thus# rules, of 
which a copy is appended to this letter for easy luttcUwe, ft has 
already accorded its approval in sauctlonlng the codes of tha 
two presidencies. Rome matters, however, wHb respect to which 
his Excellency in Connei! would be glad to tossfV# fofermattoa 
from affected tracts still remain, Vhteb are not tmfficftally 
covered even by these oodsn, and t am therefore to oommuftfeate 
the following rules (in which the provisions of $* dembay and 
Madras Codes arc as far as possible Incorporated) for geaerat 
observance. The ementlal difference between the fasttaoWomi 
now Issued and those contained to the Madras and Bombay 
Codes Is that the latter provide only for a single report, whereas 
the former provide for periodical reports. But tbs modification 
whfoh may be caused from time to time by change to prospects due 
to fall of rain, or increasing drought, to,, M me%« ft necessary to 
provide for periodical reports during tha contfauauto of scarcity. 

3. In Issuing these rules, the Government of India wfohse It 
to be understood that It Is constrained to«<M4to Itself ultimate¬ 
ly responsible for the measures taken to meet* febrile or soarclty* 
and feat tbs same time obliged to keep Itself acquainted with 
the financial prospects which any serious failure *of harvest stay 
involve. It is hoped that the Government of Madras will not 

I tfe* (MwBWMUMndk taw, wl**m,«dJ*aWtt«wwtabl to* JW Im*««K«w «»w,rt In the rail, at tMto- 

of todoaww to which the two Judicial Commiistooeft of Oodk have tint toeonvoafenoe. Any snggesMons which cad be hWide tor their 

Kvouwm No. I> 

1 ! , gdrto* /tan M* Nmbw (3Mr. 

A, toOotarWtaOMiMRWty,* *m m tta apptmA oi 
Anwo tawata tatati*. lawwoSoMw W -Mw o,**ta»wwt oliodio 
1 »s»MiwnAi «0 ith itattogth. ««. wbl<* I, 

Uk Nyto ta tAM ita Mmomio oMiJttlm ol tbtt ini In 


Miscellaneous Items. 

r*i -*. I- f* • — “ w “ - " -** 

Taiee appears to b« a demand for cattle and potatoes at 
ffnmatra, and a Madras merchant has made a shipment of these 
tram Msgapatam, and similar consignments will shortly be made. 

Anthbax having arpeared among the horses of the K. D. 
Guilds, tt has been r* quested that Government Cattle should not 
be driven along the retd from the Fort, leading through the Fort 
I4nsa, until fur ther ordois, 

' Tuft Soldier s’ rndustriai Exhibition at Foona was opened on the 
Sdth ultimo before a largo gathering. There was a variety of 
inhibit*, comprising articles of almost every description, which 
were so tastefully and attractively laid oat os to draw the 
encomium* of the visitors. 

Oft {be 2&h ultimo was the great Hindoo holiday of ooooanut 
day nt Foona when the monsoon Is considered to he at an end, 
and tocofttmto are thrown Into the sea to gain Its favoui. All the 
bank*, Government .offices, &c., was closed, In Bombay a large 
felt fe held on the esplanade. 

Tuft pioneer efforts of Messrs Parry «md Co,* to the direction 
of omwfttofug oil by sfoam at their factory at Cuddaforoy have 


ttifttori-fifttofi traffic on the Madras Koilway, from Habgaloro* 
l« WIT few tost now, but an Increase fe observable in the Import 
r pin, probably owing to the past .very indifferent season, and 


SsSsSss 


melted from Cuddigaff dgrfei toe vlgotout wgiW 
Farmer, 





m the IKDULN -tegaiOOM PRIST. 

I3uw«$&i ^^JtSaTTSSm'i. 

■gtsafi.' ' M *** ** 

^tfflsssssass^rt»• > 

; . t<aa i tt^onid b«dUllnotly fated flat llm ltitotn»rti»B tt «flmM 

k : s\- { ] '','7 \ )•■" ——— „ utdor IV (a) andIV (&), astheowo my bo, During the pr*g**W Of 

\ .-':■- :? '^.„ MnwHo 1 « .wntafot brttwor tot won*, th.«>wmt origlailly 

•.v„ . ® S0t0,<mS ** **" , I«a be subjaot to cwwwiouat «odiau»Hon, • 

^1’ . . . . . i --- 

thn retatei' 1 return* received from the die- S0OA.R REPINING BY J£liBQTlUCIT < & .v. 

1 el scarcity. the Government will at . . —— , ‘ <'V 

rt m« reDOStHfr Cntf **> thi^overadaeiit af India, and wb0l » the f Marolx Snanr C/<uw, page UQ, wo aallad attention i*:K* 

. WW** *** t" oottUnMaoUi* 8 oo rt* Company wh.oh hod juU bc, 0 .UrHdla New^k 


S«mN, w«* 0* «°P*< **• "! ™^yo?rttrfotty ,«&«. *•*•.«» » «*>* ^ ': 

A*pwWit^M® 0 «' P*^ 6 , **»*•*' thottrea o nd popo U Ltomporwy, of wm. ougon which had arrived lo thf. Mdflr:. 'v 


*“TL^mTSU.r»h; Prohohto oombom that may 
W *Tl>!^ri»rr««g.m...».tohhwlop^ the reli.1 
&dnaaft& W**tah* to whioh it I« proposed to suspend 
yotlw to ^ ^^ *^(y ft00eg AB (|. what additional officers of 

SEESSti->*> •»<- 


«***Prt* *°fV__ _ Urns w» Jo l wa#%(ae.Wiaato 

otthotoWW^WW SSSwo.V • •*•*•» K'^S 


a ooncetnporaryi u» <««*»« — . ■ . . .' v , 

tty, and which* it wa« abated, had been refloed by this proowit : 
We gave the account aa a ourlosity—no morn believing 16* toad 
it we liad been told that some one had arrived in LWerpool that, 
morning hating left New Yorfc the previous day in * MUm#< ;,, ; 

Kiperiments 8 with this new process have eonfiinaed to b* 
miSa%ith results, at reported* which are simply astounding* , ,. 

Within the last few days we have soon Mr. ^obertean, ^ 

Liverpool, who is interested in this company, and repreaa^ il 

la England. No one, we think, o»n converse with this gentle* 
"ketep^ without being persuaded that he most thoroughly belie*** 
jiTiSi*rr ■■itntJoni and that it really doss what is reported Of Ifyv 

He feftidue tBklIt iiuuutiiwgi^ j^^ j^ Vgrk, In order to test the 
matter, had 3 owt, of raw *ugarW^rWPt^,i n ^ a tor^ rootn, for 
thenurpose of being refined ; he satisfied himseir^^ere was 
nn Other waar in the room except that which he had brS^psioiib 
£?™ Sd that there wae no way by which the sugar could 
vlmaced. except through the door, which he had securely fa&teued 
SSfaTalidupmi leaving. Within two hours he rs-eatered^he : 
t «*om^4u;lng hU ahsonce ^ 


^ i‘‘' ta ikt Oovsmwaal of India lbs «n^her sdaat in the room except that which he had br 

*•“' «****• ***«"*- 

,i .. v. ^ of Of MWttjr 3«»lia »pwl*«-wg. WitMn two hoar. b» «-et.t.«d: tU« v 

mmiiwroim I I - ss^':^i2:iW.tXKa3^» 

u. EK.'g^sas.'^ 1 * “ ~w» ■ 

h* 11 . undertaken, the Weekly reports An experiment upon a muoh larger scale has within the past 
1 mu,/ aMiiiHW w '■*.** w ... ^ , 41 .» _* Kdan miid* iih.Iap Hat forth in tlr. Robert- 


. oe «»****»—. «•* - 

^TTT <rh 1 inr r^“ » > ‘ ollUt * u *“ Jwt ' u ^•• , e °“ H ' l l ® 
tt th« uw *gwt«l tot liWoly M b« »a«to i) »i»a ohottlil 

**8* t4 ^*® »nl«4 bw B ibotob ib»P BB wUiob ««ol» at»M «b«ultl be 

•»*«"<* 

t,,aM bB 

riitaBBr*r««eVtbemootoiyt.po r t.- 
"JTlttrtrftteUtgor t*U.t*»«W wWoh mayi Su «» «t W»4. 
^ »«!■*« affaated tract or district, if auoh 

wooliottoetlly m«i«e Imperial .aae- 
rdw yt*** 1 , - -a t.mifcwd tor oommuoioaetou t« 


Wortw Department. A rough estimate should be by hie said proot 
J^?Sl2St etpeopUJ&**. U ** o T of 
* h^pariflg famltt., teliof might >f» tn»l' 8 ^ » aA * hl) f ol «u»,t., tbati 
Xb^whtobWtUb. ptooldodlotb, tao toiief wotta. ol «wh * oompjmy «.*b< 

"C £'S«»» *«>• ° £ t! “ 6, *f i r il r y w if ri*is aVi 

times fbe^>res» aSsoied and the e^Wut to which they have yon in sugar refi 
bli the ooattogeiwtt* dn which the probable duration of * bft t planter* in 

SSSi*»*«S}<iiw^<.* 1 ' “** “““ ” “* 1 %iS£tZ 

” SisSS-R 

-. yfey . .gard.ll. » oamiB.ty oC M»« aninbot. tbootft «yot»i»; 

«■*■«*».*•*» Xbo pBrtloul. 

£Ji£T' gl™o ta gM dtagtb. 

^ttin.b wbloh piivrto obBrity *aj t*U«I mb bolag ^1,*^, *«» 
SSSia , BoiUug *od »*fc 

•’ ^,.'^f^'#rI*tioIpd*** T * ll »» 1 ® b« tpiolilly aotio.4 <a Sl£«»nSMitb 

•. ..pBaditar* bat boo,# «f »»om» Ukoly 

■ MbafattWS. d«wmtuy [^nrt .h0«<4«tre • bfhl rtrtonwirt 

:■ #» M«mn* «l *n* 

b t^UWo CmAoInm wbloh it U ptopoood :* tort **pou«tt«M. u S^Uhcm, iff 

«!*»{,mUMMO# to beltevs that tbo Pf*»i#aiW««*#t «»»* ooat oitb» wb< 

, faSST#Mi.liWytobB4.to#404oboBliboo,tm.tBd. k : ajt*g*!g 
trai ThooxtMrtt* *rt«lot» *Mp«»UmoI load n*M#*«.g k« m mtS ri .ogi 
tfiWHKt should bi stated wheniver the adoption of, »H«h n gj t . Mad 

;tBAgiute is mtattpbfted. ; 


tents Qt toe raw sugar, 

An experiment upon a muoh larger scale has within the past 
three weeks been made under conditioas set forth in tar. Robert* 
son's Circular, dated Jnly 17, which wo give 4t page 489, 
together with the report of the five gentlemen who were eewpted 
to certify to its genuineness; we notice that two out of the five, 
gentlemen are the preside it and vioe-pr Ideot of the comphny f 
Assuming, as wo do, that aU is perfeo^y square, we think the 
company would have done better to have obtained the service* 
of five well-known gentlemen who were perfectly diaintertatad. , 

The quantity oE row sugar to be refined was 80 bag*-^preducing 
40 barrels of refined sugar of %t Vi dl&erent etees, from thafijW ;, 
granulated up to about the six* of a a mall bird’s egg V thu twh} f, 
occupied in the process was seven lieu re. These, geutlemsojifdf 
not witness the operation itself, hut they conclude tnelc .repies as : 
follows: '* We have no reason whatever doubt that.thlafOf**^, 
said refined sugar was produced by the said (Professor) yyWbd,;/. 
by hie said prooesa on the said Htb July from the aforesMd raw ' 
sugar i 11 * ; ■* 

The conclusion that on* is driven to, With this iaformafcioo jb** '■ 
fore us, is, that it is either a great fact, ot It is a great feattd^ : Th* ;'• 
MiHaittv ere about starting some works to refine#. bV this PW^SStr 


lOTO'UV, W, bum# H Qivun Hi (Jib*. («u«| W* (« 11 l» 

company are about starting some works to refine* bjr this 
600 tons per day. We shall therefore know * in ft litiss'^midf 
whioh bi these oonoluslons Is the ocrrect one. ^ - {■• V>■ f'> fi ^ 

IF IT IS A F ACT, ft means that we are on the e ve of a'^ficlU 4: ; 
tion in sugar refining, without a parallel in its history ; it means 
that planter* in all part* of the world can, It they ohoose, and: 
have the capital, refine their own sugars on the spat It open* 
up beside*, a market for refined sugar with millions of fijoyif 
India, Who, from religious belief, are now delmtrea # 

ns« Oh account of the animal charcoal employed in refinls^efMAHs 

thfi old MlWlfii 4 ' '■ 

The particular» of the Invention may he stated to hk M wf 
^uVin process is ah electro chemical one, whioh Is worked by Mb 

isi^irftAis rt«r jsuwtfr. 
»Ati4saX»c , isS;.s:r:£s^!S 
SRnStos SmSKt- SfiJSSMl 


i nu« nftoJiB'toP 

0«» rt too^saw 


Ottun*, vumv i«i nvw uww< swwswfw w w 

.' ntMi bit. Oaa nlu.bto f*/.*»»» fc M, 
ttw .MobBria. wirt i, Uk ,«Mf 
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GERMAN- BEET SUGAR CAMPAIGN* '18W-M, 

'vV-, Vs J U ' , [COMWtfNICATBD,] ' ' 

Rdiuraatifsftto figure# given to oano planter# by Mr. Rowell, 

of ittbispAnaphl&t !n the Sugar Oane for. April hub, 

M JfyfecliAtf in iA< .relative petitions of Beet- JCugar and Ot we Sugar,. 
Mprp&a&A'^mtivilyffir rtjiwny in Cf or many and Dn.me.rara , M 
It-may d\^4 unUitorestfag to your renders to learn what the 
. fabrloft&U UiGermany are doing for the 1935 36 crop. Am an ex- 
wnfelft I give »emo particular# of a factory—not a large one— 
which . work* up from 1,560 to 2,000 tone of beet anger for re- 
Howto# during the season, 

The trpchm question belong to the Pelnsr Sugar Mauufao- 
fearing Company, which fa under the managemeut of the 
Technical Inspector, Mr, E. Rucks, 

The gainer Sager Company have their work In the district 
of FHdeshriro, whore the large molasses refinery Is making white 
togar from molasses only. It Is one of the oldest In that locality, 
and has worked nearly 20 years* showing dividends from 20 to 30 
per cent, * 

Nearly aff the roots worked are grown by the Company, and on 
a soil not at all favourable for beet ouHare, The factory has paid 
until now from 20s. to 25s. per ton of roots, which contain on the 
average 11*6 per cent of sugar. We learn from reliable sources 
1 that toe Company have entered into agreements with the beet 
■ growers for. the next crop to pay 76 pto* per cwt.,, that Is 14*. por 
1 tod of btot roots* real eager beets,, healthy, without dirt, tihe head 
fcf tope out off, and not green-coloured roots, containing,. according 
to the analysis of the chemist, not less than 11 per cent of sugar u\ 
the roots to be deliver**! at the works, and for every 100 tons of 
beet roots* the farmer or ooutraotor has returned to him up to3$ 
tons of siloes from the diffusion battery. v 

This well-pressed extracted beet to considered excellent food for 
the eattfe, and, if well prepared, invaluable to the farmer, If, 
however* the farmer prefers a return In oaah, which is not often, 
he is to receive 4s, per ton, The farmer U provided with the 
seed by th© Company, and none othfir Is permitted to he used, 

XI SS% beet sugar realizes more than 24s. per set . jm J— ...^ 

, internal tax, then the Company V n cr tout 

for, his roots, in the' place 

These aretojLgeaeral terms at tie present time la Germany for 
les &ffi immrrdmz Sugar Company to one ot those that agreed 
last campaign (1834 85) the lull prices before mentioned 
namely, 20 b, to 25#. per ton, and hare settled, without hesitation, 
with the farmer! on tub basis .—Hupur Can* 


wliksbott, thick joints* jupd is #<* brittle that when passed through 
k miftAif generally breaks off at the joints, It J# usually eaten In 
the to state, but Is occasionally pressed In a hand mill and too 
i nice edM. This oane Is very jufey, but the juice contains but 
lit tie ##(%»**?« matter. The cultivators never attempt to.*»ake 
kyantagaVjur) of it, snd in describing aft experiment', made id 
Thongwa mjttrict, the District Officer says“ In this district to® 
.juice at its ikwt only yields molasses, No amount Of bollipgwUl 
cause crystallisation of sugar. The experiment had afalr trial in 
the Ma^ubin jell ; there not only the Inferior but the beet kinds 
also of canes wera used, but the result was the, earn*. w 

7. Sail ,—The sites selected for can* ofcftlttffwiiu are the 
muddy day, alluvium on the hank* of tidal Ctoeks, and. they are 
ohoaeft more with referent to the nature el too tonne* growing on 
she land aid tho facility of cutting U town than to the fsrttuty j 
of the soil. This soil is not generally s&Uabto to engafOahs* but,/ 
It: in sufficiently tortile to'grow, one crop of the coarse oane cuV 


SUGAR-CANK AND SUGAR TRADE IN 
BRITISH BURSAE 


1 Memorandum by Mr. J. E, Bridges, Blreator of Agriculture,— 
dated the 12th August 1635, 

Xk* eane-produoing lands of British Burroah may be roughly 
divided into two tracts— 

(a) Thetoftof of shifting cane cultivation, in which toe cane 
is consumed in toe raw state j 

ttye tract of permanent oane cultivation, in which the cane 

' to manutootored Into Ky outagaMgni 1 }* 

2/ The first tract may be taken to include all the lands On the 
seaboard within the region of tidal oreeks, whereas the second 
tract to&sists wf the lands situated iu the interior of the province, 
Many districts . will, therefore, belong to both tracts ; thus In the 
aouthern part of the Hauthawaddy district, shifting cane oalto 
vatjonto fWhdia toe Circles of lawadi and Eiodapura, where 
as permanent eons cultivation to iouad along the rail way line iu 
Wonettoaung, Taikkft, and Okkan. 

A,—Tkactof Smrrisu Cane CceteVation. 

3. itto»*Ute®f pstolma of Und cleared iu the evergreen jun- 
nla wfc&fo Irioge# the tidal creeks ; the land is, as a rule, poor and 
WiB xics yield ft cane crop two years in saoceselon, so that ton 
fetad mean* cultivation is never found In large coutinnou* stretches 
of country, hut only in Uolated patches. 

4. 4rSi Binder cuff*vurio«,-” J The district returns give the area 
undm-ffiMto *s follows 


tivated, and cane Is seldom or never planted two yekra to 
cession on tho same patch of land. ■ ■ ^T/ 

§, Ahtle of cultivation ,—The timber on the plot of Jad 4 sot¬ 
ted is cut down at the beginning of the dry Weotoor and^Vurnt 
in March, Vegetable, such os rpseito and Tndiau^irn, are 
pianted amongst Uie ashes and aiterwards sold at a smalt profit. 
In September, after the land hat beeu cleared of weeds,. cane% 

5 iece» are planted in holes at a distance of two* or three feet. 

’hose holes ahs in rows three or four feet apart> to* oftne-pleoes 
are fastened down by a piece of bamboo lashing, to ptbyent them 
being washed away, to January and/' February lobee soil is 
thrown up round the young plants, and In May - and June sup*., 
ports are placed near each oane stool Mid oauee tied to toeM with 
fasttoiags made of oreeperu. About August and SepUinb^r the 
canes are cut and sold In pleaass 
9. Irrigation ,—Xu some part# tranche# are made to admit 
water'durjog the dry apdton and drain toe land during tftr jrains* 
In other parte the i^dfita are watered at spri )g fide# by ' bamboo 
water-Mfte : ty&P* a rule, the water from the omk mk the 
banks ftU?V* ride# and no Irrigation Is necessary, 1 '" 1 
llCto Mil *'/ cultivation ,-*-As a rule the cane ptantotiito to 4ttl 4 
^jkted by the owner with hfa family and no hired iabbhr la 
employed, The following is an estimate of what to^ ' tost Of 
cultivation per acre would amount toff only were 

employed ,'V .\: r : "■ 

Clearing juogto ... ,,, ;iV : 7 6 -0 

Price of plants at Rs. 6 per 1,000 X8 8 0 , 

Cost of planting at Re. 2-8 0 per 1,000 ,a 7 8 0 

Coat of support# at Re, 8 per 1,000 ••• V 0 0 0 

Cost of creeper loshtogs at Rs. 5 0 0 per !,0Qto7*.V : : 8 0 O 
Coat of labour for planting eubpotU and binding toe 
naues at Rs, 3 per 1,000 ... ... 8 0 0 


TdMl 


0 0 


11. Weld per a ore, —The folio wing table sWw# the yield accord¬ 
ing to experiments made by District Officers i— 

Area. Number ot Tod*. Cwt. 

cane#, ' J \y ^" 

Boseeto ... 0 28 4,904 ; XT v ;8 : 

Thongwa ... I’00 10,060 &'[ VH t 

The average yield per acre would, therefore, ^be about 17,000 
eaucp* *’ : T'! V, ;; ,JI 

12. —Price qf produced The oftnes #e» at Rsi> 20 pttr 1*000, to 
that an acre would give a return of Re, 840, 

13. Enmnted net profit,— The net profit 
Rs, 230, if the cost of cultivation alone <5 
amount to Re, lfiO per acre if both the cost of. j 
anti the cost of living (Rs, 1301 of toe ftUT* 

It must be teiaembered, however, that too 
posed to the attacks of rat# and squirrels, 


would be 
it WbwM 

i-fl- 

itari^n# are ex- 
‘ Intoads of 



Btosaio 

Thongwa 

Hftfttoawftddy 


Aoim, 

320 

349 

m 


730 

this tract are, 
into BrUish 


Total 

■jL- Mwte V eftffitotow. —The cane -aultivators in 
Os « mV Upper Barman#, who have immigrated 
BursftOb, anil who onUivafee tone for two or three years iu order to 
save mmmfr ttwwwy to buy cattle and cultivate paddy, or to bo 
fthtfi ta tg adn mi a large Mils* They generally com bine petty- 

“mm,- :m i» ihfite «W#!(.>■>/ »• S-IM!-* 11 * •**» •? U*4i4*' 

offiaVoak«gla 8 h**AR»‘ 


cattle, to that the full outturn to seldom obtained. I* would, 
therefore, be safer not *to estimate the net profit at more toon 
Ru. 100 per acre* ^ 

U. — Vendition of the cane mltiv.itor*, —There is.no Information 
regarding the condition of cano aultivators as they change from 
year to year, And become gradually merged into the general body 
of cultivators or traders, when they accumulate enough money to 
oultivate paddy, or start as traders. ^ 

B.—TuACT OF pK&MANEXT CaNK CutTflVATIPMF. , 

15. The most important portion of this tract la situated 
in the valleys ot the Bilin and Thdby u rivers 43,181 acres). 
The manufacture of oane into kyantoga (got) to Also in 
practice in other dtotrieU—Toungno,! Amherst, Kyonk fhyoo. 
8ondoway ; and within the last feiV years jaggery has 
been made on the railway line in the Hanthawb^dy and Thtr- 
rawaddy districts.* The Land hitherto selected has been soil which 
reset r®« annually alluvial deposit# and can, toforitforc* he cultiva¬ 
ted oontlnu«n»ly without the use of manure* -Theta can bone 
doubt, however, tout a large area of land wMoMoe* not receive 
any alluvial deposits could be cultivated ritoto with'toe pteeant 
(Mine or some c^her variety* butaitototfoa Wonla thea probably 
beoOtte aeovseary* and to*** X ** A * are alreody tooppisd by 
•jferiwtof hr Pareto, who show bat Utile inatotothto to undertake 
batte eataCyattoth: 


. # There are oftoo-aru^Unir udlhi working sf Wdoatoh#«u^, I’aitkyl* 
and Okkan -fg U r mk a wad4y,«ud! at tTdb and Hf *f^w%yaw to Tluura - 
Wkdiy.. ■, 


... . _ -J. i-tt.—rv-ners-Sfti,,-: . uc-g 

iO. ^r<sm winfer .cpIfitwffOA.—The district returns £^» 
am tm-W eane cuHijmUim m fellow* i-* ' • '' / 

( Akyab . .'. / S 2 

Kjwtk Thy on fi'Ml 

&*tidow*y../^M,044 

Bonn l Promo * '■ .;; ■■ /• 

iTlWuwaddy . /’ 

iTouagoo .., ^.; t' 

; [tthwcgylu ... . T 

iVunsscrtra ...I Amherst - .., ... -i»8S 

i Tav.oy , . . . ‘ 130 

4 {Mergnl ' J3S. 

irr*w»aay •jrCyJte.yo . ::: ;:: :■:: 


THE INDIAN AGRICULTURIST^ By fatixtyl*** 

dptnot auSSf8Sp^Sf?^^j5l 


':.■■■ - ' Total .. 6,980 

37, cult** * thaaair* cultivators*™ ihl* tract; arc 

^ rmtAjly Shah* aud atngshufl, The Barmans do not readily un> 
^ -take cAfae e«tt» ration, which r -.fuhes constant attention ami 
m(mt thr0u|ftiout k t4io year and h>, wronqueDliy, distasteful tc 
tbenkw , 

la.^KjftJ&e-'CUP t or whiifi Tho Madras 

cam* Is jJBfc to have bo^a brought, to Bilio from Moulracta saertt. 
after W4 uMpl^d the country* It grown to a height of U ' l 
‘feet Abd it, in fW&lfl $hat ft requires no support?. It l« lb« cino 
ftlij\ottt fi^oltiisiyoly grown in Bnmah for the purpose* ol kyatuaga 
,. ‘ 

or *IOpM^|/rrtM eatw.—TMe cane iff «t> called from 
lt«t 'io <r tki^ 1 elephant grass. ; It ia whitish in colon* 


i Tho $Wldowtty i* i-rohahly th® Madras cane, whHi U 

$h» name of psurigfcy&u. 



Anaty&s of JSoify from BiUn. 


: W ttZ\r Upper l 

—I* *« * largo can* of 

resembling the Vpper Bttrmah oone, and ha* *horV ‘JofeW, 

It la almost exclusively grown in the tidal W,, liuftjbtfiir 
falreidy described (paragraph Ch, „ , , \ v ^ 

KynnnH or black cam.— It fs a thin can* *f a dark purpih^lqar , 
wit Vgrcon leaves, and yields hut little juice. Another variety ft 
said to have purple leaver * ' 1 1 

Kyanni or r«« c iV nt,—-Tkltla a emfall|ted oatw With thWkhjrd 
Tho Madras ct so U the cauo exolnHively cnUivaM-for 
faotnrlng purpose?, and the kyauhgaung cane i* oxcMyejy grown 
tor selling in the raw state. The other varieties art tout Mtfila 
grown, they are generally found on the outskirts of ptantattous, 
whore they serve tho same purpose %s plantain tree* OdpCMOrva 
*ntatioii» from the attaol e of anlmala or the depredation of 
ri rS'l>y, 

.». cm/.—Th^ eoil best suited to the cttltivatlon ei tttgaia&u* 

in Burmah is that of the Bilin and Thebyu VaUeys. t It is alhiosfc 
c ntir^.ly grey loaha mixed hero and there with ligaiokly. . This 
l.\nd is covered during tho rainy season by the river Sood*,f#% 
few days at a time, aud a thick layer of alluvium deposited pu,iS> v 
The soil on which caao is groDm for manufacturing, purposes in . 
the other districts of the province Is a gen orally deep rich loa<*V 
The oane-growipg soils of Urn Hhwagyln dtstrldt have bewi ana* 
i lysed by tho Chemical Ifisaminer, Or, Romanis, and the following 
[, is tho result of the testings made j— 


^mlsf iiU'ilh if ill ■ |! ; 

' s isi a Ii| o sgi«lill °§ 2 1 


J L*** 

Soluble fa UV* 4 r'Ltme 


■ 1 , QM 

n o*%o 


Soluble fa' hy¬ 
drochloric acid* 




V*. v 

:■ V-'xMfa 


| Magnesia 
Lime 

phosphoric aoid 
dfxldo ol ajno and atumina 
Organic and water 
Total 

Soda ' 

Lime ^ 

'ilaguesla 
Alumina 

1 Total ... ,, 


, , f 4 ! I Xusniuhie matter ftful sand ... 7 

^,,, , r ,_ ,. r . 

l>r. Romania *ay* r 

Tbese a^iairfe; '#Har»t/y produoed by ihe 

Al* .MAUkffi WtmCti. » «A..k 1.. .if, L .> .i i > , . 


■155 

; 0*211 i 

o-oso 

] 0 005 

. 0 6fi£> 

I 1 

0-021 

J*0c>5 | 

| 

0 08? 

. 0-044 j 

0-450 

5 270 

4*520 

3 140 

U‘81S 

8-774 

0 550* 

0 -22t.‘ 

0 000 

0801 

0*200 


0*005 

0 451 

7*610 

4-730 

8-621 

0*231 

70-060 

85*016 

----- 

— ii-_-. 


8% 9700 


i W* -§2^ 

O'dOSi j 02-00 0 ’ 23 f; 

t 

0 54ft I 0*000 fl-ilOO . 

0-JS‘J 0*£47 Q-040 

0060. OOdQ tf. 

^‘100 0T61 0 071 

$*uo 

7 2aS jo-yfc} [ 47 ^ 


8^74 19 mT I6*tW$G j i6 705 1 J 


0166 j 0 000 * 0-ISO 
*160 | 0 040 0-036 

0'm \ 

O*502t 

80rj ISS40 l'win' 

8 *^ 18 040 atf-OS* 


ftMantiy.prodmieil by flic d«woiivpesitin» of I J!t i ha . Mage of juice was, however, taken fitsk 

rock, In tiia aaiup'fa pf t found Afferent place# at dllfercat times, and there was 4 StshS 
m the constituent of granite that :? terv . between the testing of H And that of K. The 

e Soli There,is no doubt that this It thu j thofn-velvee stated that the beat kyaataga (gur) wan biSSSSStw. 


fraginentaaf db0d¥p5alhg felepai', the constituent of granite that ,Z™ rv 1 between the testing of H And that of K, The oUISSSTa 
anppUas; ,]p^|h; "W tlm sod, There,is no doubt that this h the themselves •tAted that the beat kyantaga (gur) wan wMfaJrS* 

secret of;thefor|ihty of tlves® soils, Aeeih^t thing ia that tL*c< 8 ° s A andE r then by H, then D and &, andfinallv B ^TnfS 
joiuWv^^di ^ They will jlelSaewnl cops eteted that the dyantaga (gur) of B was had owiSg^te ttie kS 

thjiy shoW-JlSh 4 «yhttu^tion.'’ being flooded, and that the sugar of K would improve as the iJS , ■ 

^0,. < WWI^hUett oil 0*1 tfa» iaml frmh which ,« Selections w4s ro - J k»ly uultlvated year after year. - .<■ v** V 

00 ^ 8 i ^ ttt buunt of kyantaga (gur 21. Comparing the mult of the aoil amlvass witvVaJd*^ * ‘ 

obtained M teanaeeerbilned with the fnltowp-g wstfit. the teeting o\ thejuiceA i4ky :■ « Uwl 1 “SSJffJS5Cff s' 


of soil 

BiJio valley HJ 


feroenta^e'nf 
#ugar.. iio juice 
aoOenling, . 

65*71 • 
... 20<»Q 
..t 65*71: 

■ ...'aaw. ■ 


Pcrovat^ge of 
ttoarse en^ar 
in Jules 
^ccvr^ng, ' to 
eKpsrlmime, , 

,i mi 

32*h2 

'IW.j \ 

- T4'3l ,,7 

Hot cultivated^ 

un 
17*00 , 
SoiMititiM" 


** The order of the prodaa^veuess seems te ■ 
amount of phosphoric add the soil contains. J^a«ii£?Ki2»S5.- 
Acoouat, w it was more mature when out, it will fa* dfaSSO^S ** ■ 

SaSta. 1 * > ! 


(ssaa-r ■■ 

0 predominsut eonstltuent « wipia msomw 'lSESS!S22^w. 
experiments to pfove It. H is third in oHi^kiABSHESaf 
and ihtvd (a o^ei'imAuth^na ■ 


and ifalvd te order * 0 $; pToduetiveheM. Tim-A^i’S32s**TiL5?2 3 
*«•"*« o«H*ri to®* *4<W tor 

afrsssr ti&ift'-ss! 

TSSRtbZ*""** “1 
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“ U is wo doubj: beginning to bo exhausted of ltd ratable iugfo* 
dientev What U extrabted by bydroohterta Hold does exafttyy 
»rriip@«iA to wtot the plant cm extract from the sqO, X ‘♦boaId aay 
Ibwante a leltaw or change f f dfop. . 

M The soft fthouMi&ot deteriorate If nothing' la removed from It 
the' fQft&shUuantS of which arc entirely Obfcaluol 


fcmUrtik itn4 Thawpptn I'affoy.; 

•wkweik lolf) mites from Kyutodo* a village oti the ffaung- 
where the tauuelKW from Montand u atop. For tome three 
‘nine tfrom Kysnita* th^ noil is alluvial ami occupied by 

„ . _ p . ________ ____ .. tbfitN to the neighbourhood of Kawkanrik. wo 

#rdm-thttd»» tt.ttoefttahod eahea are restored to the laud in ■ hav * t*u& «rouyd composed of a decayed metanwrpbta 

any lermi thorp Is w> loos, or very little, of mineral matter," {oom^iug^nuob Iron.amu# with m opvu fortefc of to trees, 


tfo be contimtd,) 


KBs. -f ON MINERALS IN TENASSlllIM. 


\ '•;&<$ ?;'received some specimens of $rpu ore 

from the Ctommlastoaer of Touesserlm, They had been a rut in 
with an applioattonj for mining rights, and X was asked to report 
cn their value- Analysis allowed that the ore was fre - from 
send andJfdek* hotsereral specimens contained a hugo quantity 
of manganese—one as much at 45%, Since manganese 
fsmqdfa* Valuable than Iron, it was Important tto escort' 
there werp deposits of puro-mau^auase In the neighbourh<r 
I found that the sp minion* name from Yetogm, ' a fev miles 
abort Yembalng, a la r ge village on the .Salween, about )' * 8* 

miles from Mt/ulmoia. 

Yembaiufi Is about two miles '4'wre the ropa flUttaii# on the 
Salween, where the logs from the forests on the Cfppur 


To the POiH^jjttod oast of Knwkareik the country 1,1 kv«t and 
' \tlvaMon. The oultlvatote art principally ^he., 
loiheNt. . i^osfe the oouutry it undulating anil covered with 
fot^ with tangyu cultivation, The mad ic, Mramdf *u»s 
along tho channel of tlie Kawkurtik stream***! this reason 
ta«»wa deep. t uUo Impassable for wheeled traffic, 
Wood^are qatrfoi. a ire, * <'^j w its r or bullocks with pantora, 

I found it iuipostlno. ntep,., < *« ^hntjbfthe outbreak 

of idephaat'dweaefc 4tu* J nowi , a t wii > ■ vtsnod the 3i»rons 

from cotiidnji c oto the town, I therefor v o»y’ heavy baggage 
behind, and travelled with a caravan, of nurnck* carryin« rice 
to Myowadl. : , 

, , There soems to bo a tt>i»ldei$ftle trad to* ”a .this' way in H«\' 
; tinned biscuits, shot arid Iren goo*., '• J 

i " boars frwv KewkareU tut pa + b ienVei ibe : vaUai 
v ., ^ <• 44, running along tbs edga oi Tfhe 

* O' - j ho principal trees »*of 

( v« a spooks, which attain ft height of 155 rtcr-, 

| growth is *. liwted mass of bamboo and creepers j^e 

rt «* -awna range arc metamorphio, mi pre, 

s^ : *A’» t ft te^s, a .’ll granitic rocks. 

The fcmiftt )ij.tti,og‘piftco Is at a 


. . .-wt. u 

and ThaUngyin arc collected, , The u«ua» l.aitimgpinoo Is at a /fvc hours' Walk from 

, Above tamMatt the river Q>w* through a gorge, where the ! Kmh^ \W obttu requireeigl kftes this tbemdte 

aumnt m intermppted by huge, rugged rocks, wbluh must } geoiv liy ; cvu ul!J, until we gi be mountains etThln. 

ra ^i? ^ oavljifitirm impo«eibl6 during the rains, j g«*3yLa, eg, ^ hours from the -e Is a police station 

1 ^ The Ifou stone , deposit is. seen on the east bank of the nver I a.,d » small settlement, with tr vafion on tbe^anks of 

lot 3i)0 yard? worth ward from the waterfall at Octagon, It . a snmU dver, a tributary of th tn flowhig n£i»n. 

# was observed xibent two miles further up, on the west bank, ! The road loads almost dua ea« _ through open Wfpt. 


exposed in a w i *tcr ijourse about 2J.0 feet above film surface of the 
riVar, aajfat Badatthan« the west bank, near the booddewe! 
of the Jvcr, 

The vocks to the cast, of the rtuor and in the river are composed 
of a poor limestone containing only per cent; of caibonate of 
. *11tneand 78. per Centcfuaud, "To the west tho rooks are sand* 
stupes, ferruginous schists, $o ; to the south-east again wo havfv 
llmsstonos 'oontal&tng 75 per cent of H.no. Tho Alp is QJ^t 7 .fL»v 
‘W*>: ' . 4fvrtfi- 

The iron ore has cv idon|jjpK>'.wiL: vbpOslted in a stratum of the 
llmeNtone, and left as-a Uuc of nodules lying along the outcrop 
by the weathering of the limeston e 

. These nobnles Are many c*t thorn hollow .wltb r-yUIo of 
- ■Oxide Of Iron lining the cavity the^ *f??uo»tIy „outoin 
crystal! of quan ,j > : nd carbonate of Une 

8ottie : ncihiles cculafn an apprculabb. quantity mau^ansst 
evolving ohlorhu when treated with hydrocniorio ftokl, bub 
not enough to bo useful for making bh nfn^ powder. The 
, mftiorUy. Pi the specimens ate «;xbL o fl J cn ' rity 

The tfro may easily enough be brought down to loulmoin In 
Ike dry weather, but tho price of Dq“ll„b -.on b than the 
cost of wo)king and oarryiuu It would he. 

Thin Aims of a black substance nro oft'c mating the 
rocks in the neighbourhood, This, proves to bo * wad ■ or earthy 
mangahsse, in which Mr, J. T, 0. tVliito Uu* found a trace of 
barium. Itlfl probable that Lrgor deposits may be found 
some day, l showed the people who guided us what to look for, 
and X hop* wo may kenr of some discovery* 

In the meantime manganese may be added to the list of minerals 
foum^lh Ifowak* The remark on page 13 of Mason's Bur me h 
(Theobald's edition 1 should be expunged. 

\ ^/' Analysis, 

BUck nodhla from limestone, Yombaing t — 

Ferp^lda of manganese 
^trpxfdb of Iron 
Carbonate of lime 
Sand' 

WaUt by difference ... 

t U r?^ 1 V*.,:-. ■ Total 



^ ® w *“ , ‘ rop 

W*lfe ... 

. <ia : 1 ■ ■ 

’ Carbonate of Hmn 


contains traces of barium. 
■itm Yetogon- 
‘manganese 
Iron 


Total 


00*83 
51 SO 
7:&> 

3'35 

i*n 

100 00 gives 8 83 available 
oxygen. 


■ /'L! 


■u 


. - 22-75 
77'25 

Total ... IcJcS 


__V, ... 09-13 

'Ao, 8W 

■'• '■ ■ '■ "■ -5" > i'. < : 

'.tkM .M,i0OvO0v 





ferrufriucus rook” with bands of 
ie in forest h replaced by touk&bh* and 
1 1» the form of bricks scattered about 


ost ; the soil fs a 
quart;, Near ft|ye 
traces of former,!]' 
ar* sem, 

Myj^w'fiow oocnpies about one-tenth of U« formor ar^ as 
by tho old walla, it is inhabited principally by ahans. 
ic Thauogyln river it fordable everywhere in tho dry weather, 
and doe* not form a natural boundary. The Duwm range seems 
to bo the real division between the races. The Yahnfhg rood here 
crosses the river from the south-east corner of the town; 

There was much stateness In the place, and one of one bnlloak* 
drivers was sefced with cholera. It was some tlma before 1 could 
get transport to the next halting-plaoc, tiedengyiv totter'known as 
Shwe Khi village, from a Karen chief who lives tborth' The'rood 
passes through a mixed forest. Near l,edtngyl them we Hoe mea¬ 
dow* belonging to Strne Kl, said to be the ouly exainpta of that 
kind of cultivation In .the neighbourhood. There is dra a largo 
ffipobebl filled with fruit tree* and woll kept. 

The hills here are close to the river* They Ore eomjsased of a 
very pure Hmoetone, In som* places pessfug. into marble. Be¬ 
tween the limestone and the river there are low bills of red olay, 
la the bed of the river the rooks are composed of a much decom¬ 
posed granitic rook, Half-Mnita from the village! south-east, there 
is a section where a recent grave bed lies on matamornhic rock ; 
above tho grovel we have a red clay and loteHte, 

In the limestone I found marks resembling a Devonian coral, 
which occurs la the neighbourhood of Bristol, but the rooks ha*e 
been much altered by igneous action, aud the tame* are faint. I 
found uq minerals, but a piece of bituminous %hole was brought 
to me, said Co have been found in the river. R wits water worn, 
and could not have come far without being broken up to snob a 
stream as the Thauogy to i but I did nm find the stratum from 
which it came, it resembled in appearance tfc /4 Itonya coal of 
Xeuasserlm. 

About two hours from Xudangyi the river %mm through a 
gorge between precipitous Unmioue rooks. Tha road It hwpaseable 
for elephants, which her* wade along the stream. The foofcpat li 
mns aioag the riverside, then asoends and funs into a.ravine ; 
about 280 yards irom the entrance the path enters the tod of 
a torrent, rifting in the mountains beyond.' This stegam disappears 
Into the ground through a olroulor hole betw««Hhvee and four 
feet to diameter. It no doubt eaters the river below water- 
level, 

■ Aft «r wading along tho tod of the stream for atout a quarter 
of a mile, we come to its source to a olrouta* valley surrounded 
by steep Umeateae rbeks called •' Uya,'* This appear# to have 
been a Karim stronghold. It was planted' s : j?ult..teee#- lor 

the benefit of traveller by the father of the present Karen chief 
of the district. It is kept lu order by two or three Karens 
who live there audf make thatch for bouses. The gardnn is 
irrigated by the Stream, which never dries up, The fruit trees 
were orange, lime, guava, jack, mayantto, mougb. -totei-nitt, 
with plantains and pine-apples. The exit fp th* soatb-eMt 
is through a narrow ravine aud down a dry torrent bod. The- 
road rune through a mixed bamboo, jungle and then totouah 
f? f ? reB ^ w»mtltag the to forest; The pikes of the 
* * - “ a ’ “ J " 1 1 The 

-through 

at the foot of a range of limestone fallkr, which nail ' w ® 

river. The low bib* imar the river are Oompoaufi p 
gtomeratee. The open forest<«xe!toda vm tMt-' 

, as Tanya. The juugie on the limestone Is etabi' “ 
jknty to tannfirae that there Iso chance ,oT eft 
UB ‘“ S, “ “ iao.Ifound no toteU^ tmfa 

Ueteitetoi 


Usltothe 

. T oon- 

' hill* m far 
I dtfasr f it it 
Ihg the rocks 
f and green 
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ittefcttlHo veins, but Ifomd none liur«t. Tha road runs atom* the 
riverside, and then over low hills with open fecovfc until the fifekaf 
rlvor U pawed ; the road here divide*,—to the rnith otot ' |%\eikm 
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iMttfw a » bud rt#n« mm b«« MdH.w» ,*i'W «rt*» 
of «w nuWi, Thw woro»oaly«e4*ml_foiiod to b« WibmI par* 

wefce LoIta*»-dto 


«»™d f N' r *Xh", *(» ti,V* 

I h B r B f<m,nd*H9*«Briog.; tJw.tsmpjrttttro ««, 
t* ebjai^ a uilU from the meeting of the roads 
Toward* Ponya the road passes through »!!« vitil twain* 

kr *"j ™‘™U5; r fhw i »i«S)i, ,l w 0 wh'oh >h p* l ,y. 1 ‘.**Bd( "nf‘ 


covered 
and An* 
a | 
forest j 


fitioa*, They mombted chalk *Alf 
wily Inside Mbg filled up with fl 
the composition of the;, limestone .li 
WWW It to have been deposited ip '%• 

At Vembalng we here clay *i»d' s*tid, 
of dime ; further edttth ofay without tL 
limestone of the Halween valley, Then 
pure carbonate, with nodal at of slllo* 
epongee living on a still **4 bottom* 


BOOKS ABOUT THE DAIBYA 


, ,,T^;;;yAfiatfoa,.,itt' 



^ortei 
Jrtfde me to 
,4'stedtidw 1 


.^jaurt.tTaiS!S 


I — -«>• - 

streams, watt have been to mstomornhio bnnLa 1 


JSSj? * “T* 4 im *\* know to aotetnf'.boatWw 

maoulaoturo of ohoooo, :,od voryUMl, »bout thot of talto * 
but thoy dooi) uo loagot bo iguomuton «ltb«. aubjoot, u iito tiro 
tw ir j.n h 0U T wl "* u , ppIy tham *! th »>' »h* hrfwmoBon 

tuotcoa well bo loaraori by reading »feoat t I>s dairy. Xbo bio 
book la woH worth reading both to tho»o who ko«p oow» »nd to 
those who oooaumo their produoo ; but toudoro who nukiw tho 
oontoato of even the Httle book will know » or... 
homtto, Both work, ore equal* r.adablo; audj mjSR 
i» A sort of oondonratloa oi tho larger, thl»U much to tty te L 
concentrated literature ie aeualiypfthedlrleli .de*.- 


favour, far 
oriptlon, 

Mr, James Long start* with 


SriMF* 

of ii-J oJl hipei 0 1*3 
therefore, of }*/ topld rid tog of the 

sssime tsi*i i |tswsa,.ti 

a greafc dart «f work to be A f . __ 

fa nothing. recorded M ths,Tj£v;jju»<r HUtogbwe, Also the 
between fiAtTOgtW Or Yem»aliLjJ 4 r to have been geolafffoaJiv 
Haungthataw valley docs apt the mountain* f f0E 5 

exeminedo X returned to Kawka^w^^b a valley between 
Ledangyi. The road rune weefcward throtL "i with bamboo 
UmestOuC rntmutotoe, the lower part. co^>vri; r jT aily i oauD£? 

jungto. pwwtoa the eourcee of the Mckaoa aud^u.;■ wAtbeS 

•treamis,. I followed Utter to Thfnganyioau'Ug^v*, 
crossed the nmtttotoa to KaWkureik, At first there aro^v^v 1 

etoue rook* ms Jtoth Mdes, Of the valley hot going northward, Vi,'J fJ to 5, and in Norwav i a 
flud .»»fltto 0 8. i .»4, .Uoly oroppiog up. ood tho limoMooo , 1 ‘° 4| 

forms the creste $ the hills* the valley widens out. and 
there aratUi Aside cultivated by Slmns ; then the hills sink 
down into the undutottog country between My owed! and 
Thinguhyfiimtnflf. Thus we have a tract of limestone oountfy 
sonth-cMt of ThinMOyiiianug overlying the ehatoe, schists, &o,, 
which form the , XUwan range and re tppear on the MekaU 
river. ,, 

From the mtiu*t*to« ' near Keinau we liavo a good view of Slain 
asfara»yahaihg; The pens try appears a tablodand, elevated 
about 800 fsie* ab$v& tho Thaungyin river,- Intersected with 
ravines anCoevyted with forest resembling in forest. About 20 
or 3Q miltoite ife^ HyeMi A range of mono tutus running north 
and southy paraM WHh the Dawna range, From tUeoatUoe I 
judge it U c| this sabto geologioat oharacter, It appeared to be 
less impassable, toah the lUtvna fapgo, the mountains seeming to 
stand afart frbm one another, 


^’Aunyyto Valley, 


I.—Carbonate of tine 
Oxide of iron ■: 
Oxide of 'maaggSkeee 
MaguesU 1 


Total 


0SIO8 
0'1>0 
b QUO 
O f 2(i 

9\m 


IWFtooHde of ealolum ... ... 100 percent 

niA^OongUtoarato^ 

SUtoato of aiumina and Iron with trace of manganese. 

IV. —Rack from Fanya— 

StWoa^ ■ V‘!-.w‘. ■ ... ... 91 r»s 

«»W«? . ::: ::: ” R! 


Total 


mn 


Zfondami, 


Tho oxistenoe bf UmJ*nnd copper oro near Duyinzoik on the 
Doudami river has been roportod. The place 1* about five miles 
from the station of the Hnyisxeik and Thaton railway. A pro* 
cipttona IhnsBtone rook rises out , of , the river on* the left 
bank, , ' '' ' . 

The tomed ou| to be green stains produced 

by a upsets* of 

The roak ii a shry beautiful white marble and well adapted to 
architectural purphMft. tt has been proposed to use the Ataran 
limestone for some eeolesiaslicat buildings, but 1 do not think 
it can surpass the Dondami marble in colour or In the aooessibility 
of its situation, ^ . 


Health $tet«w«ir» n 


TEAT UXjSt£$J> 0t EtlKE 

Is throe, times the man ho wr» before he begun using “ Wells 

-- Dttggfc ^ , ' ‘ , ' ■ 

Ai W» Mason A Co ( , tMm tl% Bole Aguuto, 


corn and r. . t f e theory that* ^although ba«r 

coraoud boot»« „»««, very often, grown ot » lo.», yol milk, . 

Homo, nod butteir oimoit ulwuy. letoh remanerntive prloeV* 5 » 
r*Mr ma t° th,uk th *‘ d4tfy *"n»ib« i« thokoy to.. gMflttblo 
nrit»f tlU ^' i ^ 0<, . mpirin « th “ numbs, of sow* ke^t InOv.st 
tnln nud Irolood with tho«i o( other oonnWot, bo find, that 
w« hnv« only 1 cow to 12 outvoted sew., whereas to Osnnaay 

‘ Til f '* “ S ^* aen 1 toB - ,B Be, Uium 1 «o7 wMuHob ,' 

■' Norw »y Itoi, Whlio ovooto •' Pmoto, the 

baud 1 of cow * to oultivatsd oert. f & 

about equal to our own. 0U.Xr«!J.^^|''"i,orWJMI^"'i5 tKs 
author, haw been developed to this oouotry, it has been oaloutated 
tliat oar annual production of milk is worth forty-seven millions 
sterling j yet we import about as much butter as we produce, 
and four-fifths as much cheese. It Is unsatisfactory to reflect 
thal of tho milk consumed throughout the country, 22 per cent 
Is adulterated, and that little more can be laid for the butter, lu 
u Report of tho Local tidvermnoiit Board, it ia stated that London* 
ere alone pay 14 between 70,0001. and 80,0001, a year for water 
sola under tho name of milk« n Vet the percentage of adnlWa- 
tlon la said to ho higher in Salford than in London. At the same 
time it will bo a comfort to many to know that their milk Is adul¬ 
terated with water, and as a rule* water only. While uti the.sub¬ 
ject of tho poverty of tbo milk sold la towns, we may* observe 
that U Is as often owing to quality of the food given to the cow* as 
to the use of the pump. Grains and distillery wash are largely 
used by dairymen who supply towns and cities, for Hi*well 
known that such food makes cow* produce 4 a very groat quantity 
of milk* and of a proportionately poor consistency. Adulterat¬ 
ed butter must on no aooount be confounded with the substance , 
known as hutterine, That food h manufactured to various oottn* . 
tries both Iu Europe and America, but the greater part Of fhAi whioh 
IS used to England comes from Holland, Buttertoe* aud merge- 
rtoes consist of tbo refined fat of beuf mixed with fskltia VkHk* 
the former, when prepared tor u»e,betog known under the hatoo of 
oleos It in the fine Internal fat of the steer, and afker b«<itig 
washed, ground* iuid thoroughly melted to large cauldroh^i' 
wrapped la clean white cloths, and placed In a prs^.^^SrS'a 
hydrsnllo force of many tons Is brought to bear upon it* whe£ a 
yellow oil, much Uke olive MI to oppoarance and coneisteniy* , . 
exudes and inns ofi into tanks of hot water. This ofi is ^tlll . 
refined and farther purified, and finally it Is allowed to “softftMjy, 
when it is paoked to casks and stored/’ At one largs ntostof «' ^ 

tory in the Netherlands as much as 50 ton* of this also Ore 
weekly to 12,000 gallons of milk, lu this partloular cats the TJ ■ V 
teiiue is improved ( by the addittou of twelve tons oi real bQ&sf s * ■ 
which give a " grato’V to the artificial production, ^ v ■> V, 
An industry which has increased greatly of late Is that 1 fif gyn- .. 
Housing milk. To reduce milk to about one sixth of Its bptk* and to 
put it in a oouditloa ia which it will keep for a length Of 

-■ —----- 7 --- -- 

* BriM JJdlry Farming* By James Long. London j Ohtomto *fid ' 

lioll. 1885. ■ ' ‘. 

The Dairy ik /km. By $m» Long aad i, O IIiwt%V London 
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JF«to trwjs W«*ic smbimj rue 2 np HvmMiira IS»5 1 

ffaifav*! Jfomr/it—Vtiy blight mn hv» fallen lu tin MUra* pros*- 
donoy during ilio past week, In HjiUry lain. U urgently winte 1, mil 
pros)*Mjta are ropoi tod in bo vei > dimonuigiiia In Haduif, Uouxitn 
tow* and bftleto pumper ti» aro «1*»unfavourable It tin *i aieo wgnto 1 
Itt Banjoul, Oaufam, KMus, and Panicra fat tho aim Unit e» >i i In 
Mysore the situation remains ummprom I, m I [bib n uj tain < dieu 
dui fag bib weak Under rwpjrt Mtmorall/ ipoiliti^, piospujl in fan 
In bb# m tract*. but utituYouiablo in the pitf us ml it >i believe 1 
that* If rain Jooa not fall within th® next tjitnwV, them wilt ho v 
gmb low of ilio iliy trope ci tho prwfaoo In Oooifc tfu> waanu non- 
Wanes favourable, * i or* 

In Bombay rain lia fallow YomttflJI ^v^ 1 , dsak*-' - *' * lit <* 
Wanted in Severn! tahil tan 1 i 1 imuau and ^ athoin Mnhuvtta 
country* Crop* are witliejlog In i aria <d Poouh Ahmeduutfgwr, flhola- 
pore, Dtwnwir, an 1 Bijap ik , ant tod lot muaroem pails ot several 
Lu the Betiuw aril Hjderaba l uioro ima i# w rated for the 
standing ciojv, la the Centul Province* wot whether f re vail*, an 1 a 
break la mutib wanted lu the mntlunu dfabriole C top pros); ufc* are 
favourable. Bain h*» been almost teeueial iu Hu Punjab, and the 
HMrtf pi<fep6tt* continue good* fu tin Hoi ill Wwfaiti Pi jvmoosanl 
0t4k ram ims falien in most 41* tr fats, tawimg injnn to orop* on l< w 
lauds* (fonevat yi-u^mcti in* j on 1, but a In j>k would be veiy bonodoial 
Canmral raid has fallen in all dbfenohs In Hon* al daring the wjek, but 
in places m tlu WajiUahya din dm an I Behai* niuro i* wanto l, lSx,* 
oeedve tain and Hoods have < nu«t l ootwu Unable damago ( i»rutlcular*y 
ta the rtyo aim uioyB In tho Burdwan and Promdemy divisions an I 
the lAwlot uoys m Behai anlthot* N igpoto have uIbo boon itijurod 
to Heme e\tont. The « i lurvait Id proyiosdwif* aoi tho tunepluitm^ 
td amu/i t$ nttuly c ample tod In Avt*m the neatimr fa w wonablo art I 


K t * v r vb 'me ‘vmaf'^trT r% \ 

OALOUl'TA :~SATimi>/VY, yiSVTEMBKB 12, 18W. INo 3^V 

Efe* . J -r*t -T - ■»*..-* JF I- * - .« 4 VMSWtim»«e*B . * 

abated in aoi»o« tnd hae Uokon out m othere j fineral health, t \ t 

Health, Crop and Weather Report. jf »“>‘“‘i“‘Hi u i» g «j jp 

f ** ** PfA/ab -Raudvll aUnoit general fioalbh and d> 

ib «*t#r f t, oorally Htntionar) 0r 

C it\ d Pk» mhw -‘-Ibo wealbor been yeuffl4kt La the northern 

mm) we Sun teuwg JS9A 1 JMiIcU, m. 1,l.« ««atko. fc owl. h»»ri.o M» bw<r 

rain m ChutflagurU, ebwaheh tho ffnagevr hoe Mol fine, with 
bhfrbt urn Ua» fallen iu tin M*1rA< pw»- ou<u,i Tul “bowora, not \m bm W suitable for ootton and 
lc* In I’olUry taint* uipgtmily wmfel, mil mHUHh ^ Jr 

veij dimonia^m^ in Uaduif, Uouubi Bs U*h btuuul obulor^y^iai^ dw(tilts; epNbU^pde slight 

tro ah t nniarounble It tin H aiso wanto 1 in one dutitd, tliowboro |»ub(|rlwia)t!i gooi } oatblo 4hwwe «evem 
a, and Panjorefot ihoetmHmr e» >i i lu lu our tbulrht aU dlvtilifts uisewhere health of 

i ummpro^e I, as I [bile n uj tain < Bleu I mUIii good r ou cWMfr . 1 1 IranspUntmg nertiy oimpteWd^ Halns 
M Uonorally ipoiliti^, yiosy mt irifim masonabltr 

tvouiftble in the pHius m l >t n believe 1 g ri , ^ k? v >iutu go>l am t eutVoring fr mb want of rain fn 
within tho next t jitnwV, tbaie a»H bo i u , p ufnitiof tho dfslifub H Jttfdnv jf do nxki and aut^h crap* Hu lib« 
i ci tho proiiaoo In Cooi^ tuo wumm ootu f iiao^hufing tt wl ^ojji mtmiiei 0uuuiuu rlee 1$ eoers per 

t ipoi Weathoi h baa try foi f m flmlbh good 


Mytut itt t i w g ~ No j r jtjtabb r iUi alnoe last report Dry crops in 


{irospaetsgoneiai)) hooiI. |u British Burmnh j loughm^ anil tiansplauling I o<**dod. 


and Anthem Mahiatto J ^dhu) < jiwHhoti N rpiwiont *tppyatatw> >f nda fulUaj«mn Paiturego 
nn Ahmeduuggur, Bbola- [ art<l witor i oporto 1 to b> failiug Oottle in poor oondltfon. I'ublio 
health fun, ru!> 2) osiei of oh >!ora reported daring Week, Prloe* show 
a aught ten fancy t > rts» »fan i ally npeaklog, \ itopeohs arh fair In the 
hill traits but uufivom ibio m Lite plains, the oomttfan Oplafan Is that 
If rain duos not UU within tile oe\fc foilulgbb there wW be A gieat lots 
amongst aU the hy * tops of thw proriaoe* 
that*uni Uy if) t > td —Mor* rain needed to prewmbetaodtn^ on i»a 
bjing lannigod i holers still ptotalis In the oily *M sabtub* but 
geueiai iiealth in tin HmmM fagoot, JPnoei^vfafarji0, White fuan 
IJ|, oaomo rioo 11| ( yellow j tar*. Ml end tur 15% «eeft per current siooa 
rufioo, 

C Mat /i(it Skdu —i dal rainfall Jt ift Flood ut HoWaU On night 
of tho 24Hi ultimo, altot fall uflSO, cansiderabfa dawtgo f i houn 
pu potty hut no loss of life Oholoia sttU reported flow temal distiiofa 
oi Uow&h, obbonvisi boalth good. Prospects fair* Dioctlc much 


Btf} pi of him — CauU full, wells lilting Crops and health good. Indian 
o iru and / w» t In p u b i slight ly d im tVioos etatNnary. Weather 

huo, aj pat out hi oak la munsotm. 

wt'—lMtb m*l prospuofa gjo i A few eases of obetem onlj. 


liate boon no irly coroplated. 

CHofaia oonlmuM to bi prevAlont in tho Madras ami ltimhay plod* 
deaofas, fa ttaipmo in Iho Conti al Pi o^incos* aui meoiiMlwtn b of 
the Hortb«Wosfam Vto\ imes Klaawhero Urn p iblfa boaHh Is gonuially 
fair, and prtcoa am faiily stoady, eaoopt in Bengal, whom tho pn o 
of rice continues high, and in Myaoio, where prices show a sUglit ten 
dency fa viio. 

Mttohm* general prospools fair , ImpiOAod in Anauiapom, in Bella*y 
Tory dtaouragiug , fa Iladuia, Uolmbatore, and Salem ioport<d lobe 
unlavhurabfa. 

4flm6ey,—Ifaiu m meat dlstifate , mcro wanted fa poveral lalukas oi nni , r rTr «., r ornftarftftV 

tlhe Bacoan and Boutheru Main alia couutry dfatriofa Oieps witlunfag UU U a U i « I NWUOi 

fa pajfa trf ropua, Alimodnuggtu, sholaporo, Cherwar, an 1 Bljapbm, . . 

m damaged hy mrcossfae ram lu party oMJtiratimd by iumtw ao 1 

Iwfabb fa past* of Kufiachdo and Hyderabad , fodder source In peri* (t 1UF 

Hfafa, Ahm«iuu«^ui, Shofapora, Khandesh, nijipoie and Bdgnma. Sut,- Ihesfat* of oui dufo Industry, w revetM In moeb of the 
OWfa gonrnal * famr and oatlMweatte fa pm fa of nm, and small published »,ai attt ,u elmeba during the past tight*)* m^ki fa Very 
iren fa parts ol two dtotrkta far from being ore lifahfa One would think U fabking over those 

[ rain has fallen fa aU dlsUb fa dnrimi tbo wools, fume documents, that the groat eud of a .id fa MW wal opt to make 

sfufa ft fafafad fa plaow In the Hvjshtthyo^ltyon wad Dollar, lu parts money, bub to lose it uftfut m possible. But then ci course It 
rt Wdwan and IVfai \my division otoossiva rain and Hoods have ^ peopfa^s money, aud th*t htakfafa diifsretmn, What can 

w *yt am u " th * be the reason far the continuation of so taifaffa a policy ! U to far 
Mot ctope faliehm and (Jhots Hegpam heen |ti 9 pur oosd of supply fag uortfae with wfakf tk Um a bend 

«MMh fltoWMl b*W S»»«) bui Imm i* *n»u4alt t» iC «oW»Ww»i *»l(WjMlb*p«Dl(SO«i#l* *il* W liold out ontl« 
SSJIfc ’ On* tunaU m» *w Mill* [i 0 f 

*mmf ewe «ppb iw im* M4Wwii»rJl3iiwi. ^ w»m mhn»*«*» v**m, *m 

rn ml* i» mhw «* * b«*#a lh,k«M * $*l#M»M >«** *Ur*»8 ‘l**M to to* |m, 9f hm tw «» 

<m ia «m mm m mtms npm»mm, •wtaiaw *i tm ma *«« »* umibw. 
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r> A Jul* Mill Association was recently formed from which 
things worts *srp f '©tod, ton tit was speedily fyund that oh on© 

— jifui iiiat the most vital for tire uuntot-dUo MtHn wouto 
“asti'CtaiV <4*., tlie ou«'Ui!m&at oi JS&uh \\0fiiore 

r]i J that which war right In ft* own Some, Kuub hsiovrth 
and Bodge-I5h%‘* boldly shut their <tooie; other*, /rneb or 
C hampdany aoril Wellington, out off one third of their production, 
while thw greater number raltU away, «hu filing out their rupees 
toy tUo thousand, and the mfim sharolkdUcr ttamln looking ou, a a 
<hmih mr the shepp Wore her abearer, I understand that although 
■ the members or the Association failed to bring about the on& step 
X'M would hayi outed the present AUtr«ft«, th«y «Ull meet once 
i^k, and amuse themselves by pacing hamdosa roroiutiONs, 
toriulihum prlao# of hags, and separating with {Jut (rimrl- 
tableaus, ff notbelict, that ail will be loyal to those price* IXnlil 
they nic?l||gabto Any Attempt to galvanise pj icon, while produc- 
, tiou of _ demand, is an idle dream, The weekly 

mooting Jtealf^RlKdod thing, as It will enable the nffioo cMn* 
who‘manage the ftf^Mllls, to compare what tJmy call tiurir 
n Ideas" together* anue^jl leave them less at the mercy of the 
story which the broker toeut^ncernlug tho rate which a neighbour 
la willing to*accept, pother S\n lose the order, Hut Mm next 
time they remove to ftr, thj inWtoim prices of bags, I would 
recommend thto ,At| the cams mm an order fixing the 

mlniinmn height of. low water at Kltilm^eaud they will find 
that tha Roughly, will be as obedient to thoffoitofo, im the duty 
trade wilt be, tinder printout condition*. , The egoWM th« 

Ship Companies met the other day In solttjpu eoiu^Jav?%^J^rdeud 
freight* to g«f Up 4ve obfllings. Freight smiled when 
the order, and putting bis finger to hie nose In a metaphoric; 
manner, promptly wtodown haU f o crown, So much for the 
nostrums with Which our modern mercantile Canutes would sock 
to stem the gtaiftvijA tide of trade depression, 

For the pretoft/tdokly eohdithm of thr Joto trade-mule*# the 
dboast Is to be allowed to owte itself by the elimination of the 
weaker ebbfide*i% affirm that there Is no remedy of a 

feasible kind p{N&tt>ta» except the curtailment of production within 
the limit* ofdemand, 'Werethfe policy adopted at the bidding of 
the shareholder* (H I* mi#«a to expect managing agents to do it 
of their own free willb than matter* would speedily right them- 
ectves at bothifedij tbe prfee pf raw material would go down, the 
prices of bag* wottld go up, and profit* would bo made. Will the 
shareholder* mpve f ; 

While speaklngxm tb* subject of ouxtaiimeut of production, I 
venture to nam'd the opinion . that oven in ordinary times, the 
Jute mills airo riip far too many hours per week. They work 
during all the daylight there i*, from Monday morning till Satur¬ 
day evening. Via ct&s^aeime Is that It l» simply Impossible to 
keep the machinery 'la the state of eleanliu^a and repair that 
ought to be its normal obuiiitWhw effective work, in *uch efr- 
enmstances rapid4atc!rbr«tlou sets in, and there are scum mills 
at the present time whose machinery Is in such a deplorable state, 
that a* a matter o( fair market valuation, it is not worth much 
wore thanfiO per o*»t of what it stands at, fn the block-account;, 
These long hoars, too, are unfair to the European assistants at the 
mills. If the ixuwhffioty has to work six days, the majority of 
these assistants h*V,e tO work for seven, as Monday I* the only 
time for ©leading oat! repairing. Need it be wondered at then, 
that many of these man break down under the exhausting nature 
of their work 1 I am firmly convinced, and I believe the more 
experienced of the working manager* of the Jute Mills would 
agree with me, that thereto# hours are a mistake even from a 
profit and-Ioiss point of vlety* I make hold to affirm that If the 
Jot* Mill* had wrought only 00 hours per week, which 1* 4 hours 
mmu than they «tOAt ;fiobBifi giving suitable meal hour* daring 
the day and etopping ^together on the Saturday afternoon for 
general cl cawing and dvajc^attSiog of machinery, pet only would 
a* nuiok money have beyh m*4 c *! the mill properties them* 
•elves would have be*# jin Infidiely better condition, and more 
easily kept In propsvorilm? ihan they can ponafbly be ak preaeut i 
Thirty par cent ol the worker* could have beep rtfapemied with, i 
and the European sup^rvision would have boon m««h' more f f/eo* ! 
tive* the.majority of the European* connoted with Uio mills ! 
would bait with delight tha advent of a fit) d»oW; Factory Act 
for India, and Ws do not bdivvc the wharoholdors would have any 
nqiitoMml-ttr bitrodn^loa, Bat for present Wlfatlon, I 
&aru«atly hope that .ceimncu ^ivso wui assort ftseli, and prodtu-- 
tiori b« lo*sotta<i mttU demand overtakes it, 

As II, 


Editorial Notes. 


Tux Jaif'M wp->rm ftom ilie tea ilklrfcte in Attbfla' 
i/ji,hur aro gviicrnlly favourable, although ocild nights ■ a;;e 
1.egiimiug to br complained of both iu Jorehaut aftd thO 
Baueeliii" UwtricU. 


» of tho gold import daring tbo first four tfionthS' bf* 
fiiuucktl y&w wa* Bs. l,37y47*Via^ aiid" o^; } tjiiafe' 


Tiut valua < 

tlm curvout fin,tncktl i..... . ^ iv ^ vm 

exported 3U, 10,1 J,305 ; whilst tho value of wilvor Imported wa^ 
B*. 4,S6,W,4S7 ( fttvl of that exported B*. 20,33,310. Thin'^yi* 
a balance of both metal* in favour of import! of Kv. 3,32,14,7021, 


1 ins fiRsiiy valuo of coin* mid bnUioii received. In tlie Indian 
mmMu Urn months of April, May, ,Jmie,and duty lasfc/' wm' 
Bs. 4,7(^1,300, and of that coined a ad examiuod Bn, 4,33^0^4^.: 
Of thitei laUovammmt IK I^l^O^Ofi wa* coined at the Oalcn^ 
Miut, ntuUte. 341,10,235 at I,bo Mint in Bombay. ' 

uvwb'l, during tto<i first; <puu’tvr of the year (^83-^0' 
nUoweil rojiaideriibh* daltn^N o» compared yvjfch the cortohpond" 
ingejum ter of \m year. The rjuaniity of Wt of all dcA<*ripti<m*»'. 
cleared thi* year was Sl,ti) t 431 mmmk, ngaiii^ 24,78^24 
mil*, and thn not) amount of duty levied was Its, 41,00,538 
ng7fa5’^ ift ^2r>o,wr». 


Ttifi] exports of Tea from Uhina and Japan to Gi^at Britain; 
from the vorameucoiuent of the uosuon to the 13th of Augiwfc, 
amounted to 84,363,534 lbs., ay compared with 70,473,962' lb& 
in the corresponding period of last year. The quantity export' 
ed io the United States and Canada during the same period 
was 25,290,148 lbs, a* against 31,142,214 Ibk 


Tire summer morion of the Royal Agricultural Collego- at 
C.irou«ater having come to a close, tho diplomas, update, , 
scholarships, certificates and oflier distiiiciioiks won by the 
Huccensful sludonU wore distributed by the Principal Among , 
the Warners of dintmetious, wo note the names of Bab&o Byom- 
ke«h Chakravarti, M.A. (Bengal 'Government scholar), 
Pthttonji lluyl’omji Mehta (ludiau stmlent), who have^ carried 
oif diplomas. Honorable mention isruVle of Messrs. Mookorj#, 
lUnerjee, and Rhaehoras, all Indian students. 

' ### ' ■ , 

In d despatch dated Jane 23rd, the Mocretftry of HKto hr In'^a 
acknowledge* tho receipt of the letter of the ttovefmneut.ef Irii^tg 
tu tho Kevonuo and Agricultural Department, dated 12th ( |4%. 
l*wt, rtoommondiug the contiuuanoo, for a term of two years, frnjji 
15th August, of the appointment held by Mr. Mills, ot..6wm>\ 
Disease Iuspootor, Madras rresldeuoy, and Veterinary ibori'fitnr' 
(or the Agricultural School at fiaidapet* He says he is prepared 
to sanction this arrange moot, and to ssdga to the post In question 
a consolidated salary of B». 800 per mensem, subject to any mridffl' 
cation* which may hereafter be necessary on the orgautaatfea of'a 
Civil Veterinary Department « 


Wx nfidorstaucl that, 4 « meeting of tho Oriwsa 
Aasqdatlott rooontly hold afe ljuttaok, it was resolved tOiaddf^#-' 1 
theOommWoner of tm the aabjecti <rf holding m 

AgricnUa'na Exhibition at Cufiaok doring tim eimbing cold 
sivisoo. A similar movement hue been set ou foot at Ohinsnribq; 
Thfifio me hoiwful flighs that the paoplo arc becoming altve tp'the 
imporiauoe of introducing Imitforod methods of agricqlthfo lfiio 
their lauds, It ahould .ha the duty of the QoyethiXmt to 
enwmragc and i^stor tlm.feeiitig; and to ' ■ ianiBiy■ 

withm the reach (4 v&oQtiiiUm*, and other' ol^O£W(«->bodfhh, 
wkloh have lakeu the imitative itr a‘totter of fruch 
They (mould not only be enconmgcd, • bul helped md Immid 
|U thlk 
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, Acobnorso to the quarterly vobtrn of the Rcgiytear-Oencrab } J> U $n\ i that, owing to fho, competition of Chine* 
of ttlw United Ku^gdunj. iuthe mi*Mb of 18 fy> j Hamm silk, ffco is,;tunf^ turn of mulViry ybk m thj^ttei 
was estimated at 30 , 325,113 parstfu* y ; tot MibtgkiM and | ;Uvm 4 &ou continue to d->ditw> butuuth.? otte MuM tfeo ^win 
Wales at 27 * 499 , 041 , o# Scotland pf Ireland Voi tunsur.tillc w 4 euddf Inotea'dh#, The puitprn of thHudlk 

9,330. In tko United $.fegdim/$i* .twitf* »fj &*tylU jV the *WAk»*i 0lHWttl^^^^ fti 00,030, a» 

V.ilt ulv: jwviiilftf )W/ ; ' ^ 

te piotes the ^lutey-uftade dqlh* owing to ite 


.at 4^19,330. .__ .,---.. .., ,. , .... 

ehiltoujftntl the deaths of .170,230 pei-ftiooa.^ w^rci^SKeved iu ! ^bust ib. #t$5y 
the Sotofitha *>n<UtTg 30fcli J ane, The natural biomwo of j Co' 


popiilfeu was therefore 109,356, The Wgi^evotl itumbov ot‘ 
■pftrsou9 married in the quarter ending 3idt March way 
105,404, The birth-rate in the United Kingdom in tko second 
tarter of 1863 was 31*5 and *t he deaths to 19‘5 pfer 1,000. 
The ww'riage-rate In the ftrat quarter of Lbfo year wjw ll'ri per 
WOO, 

y. 

■ ^,A,;.O0^tpiMronAitt refer* to a “ valuable invention^ ir» the Col* 
loyiiag term* ;~-Tk© present yield of gold iu the world is about 
$29,000,000 sterling yearly, it fc-computed that there mint bo 
at least 100,000,000 of tons of tailing* an the ditforeid gold-ftcM* 
M&ftsUAHft that have had only a portion of iho gold taffvu out. 
Mr, Heury Moon, late of the Mysore Gold Kidd, Him ounce* 
tilftt after years of experiments^ mud practical working, hi* lifts 
produced a machine that can, without attention, and at a cost 
of not oyer JU, a ton, save 90 per oip; of the gold in dilbneut 
•tiivti and practically the whole when the gold U free, ft U to* 
behoped that this is true, Amtraliau ami fUlifornian gold' 
seekers acknowledge that they tail to extract much more than 
half the gold.contained in come of the gold 

V 

Wk understand from a home contemporary that tie pros¬ 
pectus of the Fibre and Finn ting Company of Smith India is 
now in circulation, and subscriptions are invited to a share 
capital of $20,000. The director* arc 
. Colonel F, Henderson, and Meseiu A 

Mackenzie. The chief object *tf *;h, ... . 

growth of rhea, hut tide will b*\ supplemented with that of- tea, 
pepper, tubber, tobacco, and coca, A provisional contract hfuf 
been made for tho purchase from Meesw. A. It. Hindi* and 
Ub.j of the Cat tooth Estate, situated about twenty-one miles 
frefti TwlHebmy. if citusiete of over OuO acres, including 
* Utility-tWo uerce on which snce^ssful experiments of the above 
pr»>ducts, have been oonduuted. Tho purchase oousideratiou is 
$4,000, of which £3,300 is payable iu cash, and $1,300 in fully 
‘paid shares. 11 is calculated by the dieecfcorw that rlws will 
"Aeave » hfct prclH of at Ic-wt $G to £1 per acre. 


<\ durable thun that nf'’MahcUwatw," bull the poorer 
cluswen^jlh their irmal imptbvidJnc^rhe^y aW buy hi*t> latter, 
mviugtoits being somewhat ohwitper.: TUe-wrsequeftcc has 
been that many hereditary weavers havb ah^dbited th<sit v «aU* 
Jug, and taken to other work. Still some qualities of count* y 
cloth lielil their own intlty uni'ket, and it is «etimated tint at 
the Howrah h-U, the chief mart for the cotton of Uuogltly; 
llowr&b, Midnapore, avid parte of Knddoftj of Ibhudotb^ 

tunmmt te iftlaktw of mpv«« u year,: 

- ■ . ■ V 

A i-ouAr, contemporary publishes & paragraph, stetij/ uud. 
on the 23th March IS83, wheu an. artesian well fUjrffh^ui', in 
French territory, was being bored for, a bed^J^ignite was 
met with, which was followed to a depth 'mtxU ia tho 
fulhwing fortnight After tho JiC^sa^rTn vantl^ ion.sf'bail 
been made, and tho required autjuSJly obtaitied, Monsieur 
Framyna i>eionc1C oounnenced twvUit boviog operations iu 
the vicinity with eimouraging &/$?<*• .IXsi'Whg' 1 byteplct^d nil 

Dticosanry preUmiuary nn ho proceedod to Paris, add 

!m formed there a tympany for^Workiug the . 

xuinm. lie exp^^re^ten to jPondieheirjr' thi^ hteuih, add 
to commenceoperations in .October, and 

WhiH^w:jF*Jwh*gs for shaftings, Imildiugs, roads,;^., ;ira iu 
ifViiH^sSi for an immediate prosecution of tko wcrfc, and 



company 
the material found 
purposes, 


at 


lUhpttv and ite shibtbUity for stsutu 


Tlf^ Sarvost statistics of 1385, issued by Mouw, B. .Estien.no, 
0 » the crops of the worid, nr® given below. Oim huudrod is 
t^dion as i%preSouti«g an average, and , thy figures for the 
'corrvspondjng period of previous years are also given io 
cotuparison :— A 
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" Tfln blae-lwok recently issuihI, containing the import of the 
'itegiBtrsir General for Ireland, ' ooiiUiu# _ useful intei-Mathm 
regarding Irish a^ticnUnral stalisliea, It appears that tho 
area of land iu Ireland under crops iu 1884" o pupared with 
' im> a doewasv of 03,037 acres, tH,«W Hcm‘ being 

iu UUago, while there is an increase of 30,70-i aci-es iu meadow, 
find clover. There U au mivcasooE 701 acres under womls and 
potations, and of 1 r§ i,-52i> nav-i uadvr gr.ns. ihero is % 
■dewteaso of acre* isud*sr-fnih*vv, and '.id^O uadw h vs, 

’’Vfiiiite, water, & ‘ The crops in complied wltii thf pro- 
Vtoua yeaJ r , ohotv ii total di'orcas^ in cwwi'.s 'rt’ 79/>73. acres, 
^bSiStrWlnif iecaj&oaed by. iW.tfiO ocww, oat* by 33,430, and 
.k# Iu grwu «o|» fchew is a tefal ip&vmv 

^ .1 ^-^XtiWWd l*y Ij&f * ' 


Th» Bhagulpore eorr^pondent ^hk StaUsimn t writing 
under date Uic 2nd iuatent, says » 

I am glad te tell you that Mr. 8. Bakhawat Hoencln* tho 
AgdouHural Odiver for this diviviou, Is making great progress lit 
Ms work. £ hoar he has uoustrtmted a nuihbar of flto* In dilforcot 
parte of the division, .aud has tatro lu«wd Vik improved " duplex ° 
plough in two or throe place*, —I tho manager of 

the BateiUy estate is about to aUr$ a ° Farm,” 

identical to tho Ooomraon one In all respects except kt lies ,: the: 
Doonuaon farm l« £0 notes in *m, and this farnr w|H be one oU00 \ 
aorea,—Another young a«miudar 4 Baboo Gob«* ^Cbundra Aioy, has 
agreed to place a plot of 4-0 bighoa of land hhdor tho management 
of Mr. Untmh), to bo . oultivaMd aeArdlng to tho improved 
motbod. 

It in gratifying to receive «ncf tofttimony to tlte effovte Wing 
mudo by officers of tho Behgul, Agi’i?«ltuat .'l^partmoiit to 
diltuae agricultural knowledge ^mbag Mr, S. , 

Uorndn in going the right way to wtirk^ and there is Httb 
doubt that he will succeed lu doin^f intich gOod in tbo dbltrict to, 
which, Uo luta Weu polled. We hayo ppt ; yulj‘ Ward what , 
Mr. A. H. Son ia\l«iug. Lfc would W ioK^tfca pht>Kc goo<l if the 
Dii-vctev of AgrloaUnro wore to publish a i mouthly sttmuiary of 
tho work done by the uuder him. 

«■ * 

« 

It hrw ]>»on decided , to compilation of d 

fi Bpeeial Manual of the WytiuAtl* 1 ' 'ftftd' A- E',-0. BfcOftrt, 
..Special /Wwteut OoUecteu', afttl Malabar, ha* WftH 

Lsutmated with the kwk, for whichftbftndahti ftiftteriai W*3 been, 
"got together, Oh ti\m point, import to 

Onvornmvnti aay«:;-“TUa Atevidntwii ma^vl ( of' the Wynoftd 
arc rapidly inching, ml a' Vast ;hfelWf d£ docu-' 

meiiU, which h«,ve probaldy ft« vor tWfb'rb 1 ■; . brought to tho 

notice of Oovomuicut. hav« been collected since tho bulb uttou 
of tlia )anmft|u inqaii >. Tl^'»c ilocazueuWCOropri»e old r*vor<K 
iMh in E.jglSi-H.J ,V! -‘ i'..il.titif Utttyu'iiiwl from loi-w;/ho.- 1 
arcldVOf^ui vnrioue pcb(io.oi!i*a. aiid nhfnftroue oa, 1 j o ;op- 
; pwr. plates, hjM wriiUitfi on hambpo ia MalftyaUm produced, by 

yarimte Tho pduwpfd fftote. rol^ipg to tho mawto 
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J which the jauirjam inquiry ha# been completed have been 
jk forth iu the various reports, &c., already mibmitW4 ; &juff 
Sie whole arc being gradually collected and arranged with ft. 
Hew to their ultimate publication iu accordance with the . hjr 
^tnictiouH of the pcmaoRut Director of lie venue, SefctlomcHt aim 
Agriculture." Tlmt a compilation of the kind under reference 
fa neceeMuy, i« evident from the fact that the district : 
“ Manual of the Nilgiris," written by' Mr. Orlgg, do m Retreat 
of Nilgiri-WynoMf which wag only constituted an'/integral 
part of the NUgiri district in 1677. the district“ Manual , 
of Malabar* ia still unpublished ; and aa south-eafife 
Wytmad no longer forms part of the Malabar district, that 
tract will notfid} the teop© of th$ M ahbiu' Manual. 

■ may be safely predicted thaU^ufunial of the Wynaad will 
pnch inter«% for to quote Mr. -Stuart i—“ The JWyuaad 
l exceptional tract not only from its geographical posi - 
tion ahSfcPjefc history (which has yet to be written, and the full 
maierialei^wWhich are only >now being collected, and which 
will doubtl^Sh^^’gely added to in the course of the jaiuntim 
inquiry and uew v^nue settlement), bat b important as con¬ 
taining the most iJataihle jteak forests in India, and As being . 
the seat of the pdncip$r^#uting operation# in the presidency, 
Immense amotm^ bftepital been jtnok, not only in coffee, 
cinchona, .other epeciar^tejdacu (uotabiy cardamom*, 
pepper aiid,;|^ ; recently, fibree^tf in gold-mining specula¬ 
tion* whkh, however, have not successful. The 

materials therefore for a special * Mnnuwtaf the Wynaad * 
which would fern, as it were, a connecting ul^sj^tweon the 
manuals of tb$ Hfl&in $hd Malabar 'districts, j 

and if i^rfihal'^^siiuVof the jauntem inquiry and revel 
settlement : j«$er embodied in some such collection of facts, 
which woullihio contain an epitome 1 of the principal facte of 
historical, 1 and commercial importance, 

which ipuafcremain scattered in various official 
reports, Ac., the worfc would/I believe, serve (to some extent 
at least) the interests of public utility/’ Wo are glad to see that 
the task of 'compilation has been allotted to Mr* Stuart, who is 
an office? of mfich promise, and One who taken a real interest in 
his work,' ’■ .' 


It has been decided by Government to <li»tribate prizes, 
aggregating Be. IP,750, at the several horse-shows and fairs to 
be held in Northern India during the present financial year. 
We note the following among the principal places on the list 
where fairs and shows are to bfe held, and the amount to be 
expended at each place :— 

Batesar, Be. fc* 7001 Aligarh, R*. 1.000; 

Booluttdshuhur, £U. 1,250} Saharutiporc, 4 R». 1,000 ; Itehte 
GUul Khan* ks. 2,000!; M<^ff©rgurh, EU. 1,000; Moolttej, 
K«. 2,000 : Jhung, R»* 750;hlavchattdt (Meerut), Ha. 1,500 j Oujrat 
Ha. 1,200; Bhabpete, BA I t OOO; Lahore, IU. 1,000 ; Rawul Biudee 
Ha, 2,000 ; HnfdWArV^®» 000 ?' aftdUmrltear* Ha. 500. 

It appears to as that it Would have been more expedient (and 
would certaihl^ hav# attracted better specimens of cattle), to 
have held aAtoltte, number of fairs but of larger pretensions, 
and to latefc glv&u tatter sums of money in prizes* There is no 
doubt that the^tem bf fifferiug prizes ta find good results ; 
but it seems a pity, that mdteey should be simply frittered away 
fa giving in&ignifieatit prizes for indifferent specimens of 
live-stock, when the , offer of more substantial prizes, by 
holding out better indttcimetils to breeders and exhibitors, 
would have resulted in the exhibition of better specimens. 

■■ :•>+•'? : L-''y %* ■ ' ■*■ 

Fomtry ftaya thatbeing extensive¬ 
ly cultivated in Belgium, AS; by a new proem of distillation 
some 6 per cent of alcohol Can be obtaiued from its tubers, 
More than 3,500 acres of poor, almost waste khd, around 
Antwerp will this year be teVijpped with the plant* The 
residue after dUtitlatiou is nuttftfod*. France ^ ihus also in, 
the w^ ofculUyatiug Urge stretch*# of luff pooSv thin> chalky, 
and schistoseebils with this new crop! The cultivation of. 


wilt bo the yield. Indeed if the soil b% suffioiently friable, 

the planting may be made eVen in water* ; Owing the'qftka- 

tityofitefnHagOjthe Jerusalem artichoke draws. a . great deal 

of itg foodfrmhthe atmosphere;,; 

oulUvated alike in 'Iowa and Arizona ** 

iag Iprk* In field culture they are n^jbfari 

must be replanted at teast once ' in W 1 

farmer finds one or two aci*es sufficient for quite 

of hogs.” In Iudift this really nutritious 

common, and so easily cultivated, that it is 

is not more extensively grown. 1 

« • 

* 

Ton full returns of -the indigo crop for last year (ihoW t.tk* 
have amounted to 1,66^07. mamidg, of wvhieb. 
came from Bengal, 62,033 maunds from Be bar, 25,liVmannde 
. from Bouaros, uud 59,660 maunds from the Doab. Upwards of 
68,000 rnaumle from these two, latte? districts were of **a$ve 
production. The brokers estimate the Bengal crop f*t 
season at 19,600 maucids, which is only a trifle more thah last 
year, Manufacture from the first cuttings has been finfchsflih 
Behar, aud the result is estimated to be about 41,000 mavmde, 
which »« more favourable thau was at quo time anticipated. 
Khoontee Mahal i/now commencing in most |>arfca of Behar, 
though some factories will not begin for another week* ~.Ecavy 
rain iu the abaeuce of «uu ha* done a good deal of damage to 
the koontee crop, which is still very backward in many pttrb), 
and, owing to the lateness of the eetwon, i» not likely to yield 
as much as last year* The accounts from Benares • an d Vhe:, 
J>oab a f ve still unfavourable, as more heavy rain has fallen, and # 
it is estimated that the outturn from those districts will not, 
exceed 56,000 mauuds, which is much less than last season,. 



It ii and breeders of cattle and; 

horses should be able to ascertain, by the pulse, whether tfysU 
animals are iu health or otherwise; upon this subject* we take 
the following hints from the iVhtfm/ui, Lice StoaM JowwM !•#*;•'% 
The healthy pulse ia the adult horse u from 3tJ tq 40 / beateid 
the minute, Iu the ox from 45 to 90, in the sheep from 70 to 
and in the pig about the same as the sheep* In young animals, t&o 
pulsations are faster, aud iu old ones they are, slower than those 
in their prime* In very young onos they are of course, very much, 
faster. The healthy pulsations may also vary in the same class of . 
ftubnals according to breed, temperament, or even individual 
peculiarities, and a very slight cause, such as a sharp word Of .a 
41 start *’ may increase the heats in au excitable horse ID db )A ; 
beats per minute. The frequency of the pulsations may ^ taken 
anywhere that an artery can be felt, by light pressure oa ’it : wi^|i 
the finger, or the beatings of the heart may be felt on the 
side, just back of the elbow. Bat were our kuhwiedgo US «t Vfee : "; 
state of the pulse to be limited merely to the irequonoy l bf '..jjte,' 
beaten it would be small indeed. Ttie tone, volume, and lorea, 
havealso to l»e takeu into consideration. A vary frequent pfi|te; : 
Often Indicates great weakuuss. T he pulse in the horse. Of* , : 4n'd 
lt» most of the lower animals, is most codKotantly felt .at 
angle of tb© under jaw, whore the submaxillary. artery com^g.^ 
from the inside, passes uuder the lower edge W the jaw-1 
and mounts up towards the face, just in front of the teteftVf! 
muscle that closes the jaws. The frequency Of the puli 
varies so much in different animals, according to the : 
stage, its severity, etc , that a detailed statement as to its tenita- 
WOtthite too long and would-be of little service to theTte^nr, 
We Will merely say that few horses will survive long, wikfcU 
continuous pulse of 100. A eon tin nous pulse of 60 to fi&lfr 
abdomirtUl diaaase, lingering colic, etc., would indicate daft^nr, 
and a pulse of 60 to 70 is not uncommon in favorable eases of\4n-‘ 
fluenza, or other lingering .or debilitating diseases of the orgateief ^ 
respiration of the horsfc. - ; 

¥ 

The following fa n summary of Messrs Wm. Jae.^A/; 
Thompson's fortnightly tsircuter of Indiau Tea, dated *. 

13th August, 1886 V* {< The auction* daring the 
comprised 23,099, peokage*,' fholndi ug 3,9Q0 _ 

hqtm§i£ . and second-haatj 


300 paokagee of 

SttWjfliBOto.ieaiibli'UtW «kai$^ sui iiAM|]kJt«?i pofaUo^h. l : wth this in 
^ebrtt^y;>.)r' '*tu«k ttterft plant V tbe taritor, the 
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bittNt Unit CMmpeiitI<mJbiik not been stwng enough to do 
xpM m% harden prists* The tmde, however, hold reduced 
a]A4 «oon iuI luirger supplies of good qualities Como 
t bueiuosa is ttlkely to be vsiy bifofc, jadgitiq from the 

fttolNi (iaid tpx some flue Assam tea* in to-day'^ sale, tytoia- 
«fafeS ffor tow and medium grades flic now fully on q par with 
'pkw at the sum© time tael season; bat the rates icceutly 
obtainable for ttac classed as * Hue > have tom disappointing 
to bit pot tins ; and H ta evident that the piobebta effect of 
stocks has been oxer-estimated, and that h>9«fltoh*nt allow- 
nno# Was wade for the power of the dcnleie to L<wp rutl of tUo 
market when it emits them to do The latest a‘topics aCon 
fttmi most parts Of A»<w\m give promise of \ teully good crop, 
*wt fe general improvement is notafeaMo in mud we trmn Itar- 
Jeelfog nail adjacent dfoflhote In <\iohai and Nylhet growLli*, 
tkere fs nmvh nii«tion» and only « few inioicw */ivin„ com¬ 
plete sal tafnetion have so fai boon seen* The shipments Iroiu 
1st May to 3lat July were l>f milium Un, <oiopawd with 7J 
million lps to wire date lA#t season At last we As Mie iu 
Calcutta about 12,000 patkagw were otfeud : jmces me ic- 
parted to liaxo d<» lined, the uvemgrt obtained being annas 
against i)| annas and 30J 'tnuaa nt the sales ot 30tli and slJJul 
Joly. Oykn Tens maintain their character ami sell rndily, 
the avasgo piiee standing at Is. 3d, pin 1U The new 
Kassowe having turned, it in possible to hnot a fait f itunate 
Of the China ciop amlofc its lullaemo upon the value oi the 
Indian, Opinions dilfei alxmt the Kaisowa, hat the general 
impression is that they are barely of am age quality, while 
theMonnigttaiednitlmtly inienot. Tbo supplies will, thp ( ;v 
fore, be mostly of low grader* ami tho efleet gpo* t uJUn, 
broadly speaking, will be to ti w n ihnvr iho ot nilenor toaa 
Ofall makes, and to iulmgo tbo denuud tor fine liquating 
qualities, irtespertivo of leaf, The shipments fiom China are 
heavier than they were last reason, and the visible supply of 
Tea is only ftorn U to 10 million lbs. less than lust year, al¬ 
though on 1st August tho stock was 20 million tbs. lighter. 
The deliveries wore a&aiu anmlUn July, but the daily duty 
payments are beginning to mcioaee somewhat, a sign that the 
trade IsjPomxng to the cud nt tlm mu plus stocks cleared iu 
the spring. The capoite lt> the CWtiuont, t c- wlihh mainly 
affect tho China mnrka-* ue below hwl season 


Wb Vve lefwe ut the nwlta of the tuals made with tho 
Manilla plantain hemp iud the wild plantain stalks by tho 
Oloprock Company, 1 hind dm As nugld have boon expected, 
the eapeuinent has vutudly piovod a iumnciat failuio. Our^ 
waders way judge foi thcnmlvv* by «i peiusal ol the following 
aaitaotf, which we quote horn the papers placed at our di*qxml 
Mr, M mob in, the uuuiagci of the Uteurock Company, in his 
lepoifcisaya • * 

4 trial In the treatment of Manilla plantain hemp was 
tpide here In the Death and EUwood maohines. belonging 
W the Company, on 31st January last. Mi, Guard sent from 
Ctyptidh Walken Shola estate well grown Manilla plan 

tain stems obtained from Manilla hemp stock received from 
Mr, Ballard, CoUeetor of Malabar, in 1333*64, and since 
l«b|rhig on that estate. One hundred and seventy-nine Inigo 
Mtan* wamJUUvered at the mill, which weighed 10,073 lbs., 
ftfcaftdolbs# each stem, and after passing these through the 
fttttit and Kiiwood machUies, there was produced 159 the. of oteau 
^hroi say V40 per cent of the green stud. The coat of treating 
, |&d*4b?n» drying, sorting, aad preparing for market, war Ks. 

* 4^*0, Of at Mm tale ot B*. 63 fi 0 pet ton of clean fibre, valued In 
Laadan at£23 pet ton at present depressed rates* There is 90 
gepotaf of water In the green plalntaln stalks t of Urn remaining 
leg m^mh matter, we saved 15 per eeot Of good fibre, 
la lay ThilUpine Islands the cost td preparing the fib^e is 
S3 On*hall the value realised on the eoant, and the 
ja^ampioyed at this work are paid accordingly* an **pe*t 
Md ^tog v de v ptepoMabout l»lhs* of fibre payday f and fte 

.. 'It* mm m*& of fihio from each sap mM to 

nvi tp 

.n «w» urn itM,0 

><pMk*»t to i «HtoSwMili« 
itttoTntob Mt«to toir vOotoltotoiA toMto* 





ItM *toS»« ass »to»tote «• iw* to to*a»M* 


} I * t iwj+**** , h min; t *■ * 1,, u,ntoH ' * w 

well grown *» these of the Manilla plantain* wry taw attaining] 
t o Wi lbs, In weight ; hut there seemed little difference In tha 
et< ft «u* pr appearance of the two fibres* 
i \d tbs Bhftft fibre most worthy of ceuSMwattan, and hope to 
ha ro \) seres under this cultivation shortly. 

lit \eliM' Dbeeioi of BfmucSeUtaptihtJwad Aitriotdtmw 
Maduf, in iox iewlng ito rosnlt, says :■*•* ( 

The anounfc of the ejtpwlweut, though tatartsUng, i»toain*4 
dot sits rf the number of the plants earHed on bn sere af gnmed»j| 
oi nt the nnmUr M cutting* whloh cab anutthMy be made, at tm 
tho cost o! < aufa£« ol tho raw material fiftm the ptuo‘ whcn^Jv 
was gw wn to that where it was prepared, or *f the charges coo* r 
ed with the nSrrtage, do,, of tho fibre ie SthgbUtdv 
3’he valuation of the Msnllla fibre 2s given at not ? >ih«n 
£10 pel ton, say Ks. m* Tho e«|f el ttt*Uug# aoitiu^ 

and preparing It for the market tree, at the piaeej^W^afaotm 
atom*, IU, (l 16 0 per ton, or rather mere than h?$W 'the value of 
the fibre In the KapHsh market. When oftaj Wvtotf&n came «o ha 
doduvted, there would he, it any msrgln^lfofit, hut ft very small 
one Indeed. Jr 

Although the stem* used lor the jfxpetlmabta if9f§ evidently of 
considerable age, tho plantationyfrom wblo^thsy Wife obtained 
having been put down so fmy^dok as 18614, the outturn of fib«%' 
as compared with the ®% “sed, was not quits I { per sent, and 
this Is described bv ^experts who evamlned It as soutafnisgi 
very eonsidera^ Jj* pioportion Memedtngly Indifferent stuff, ad 
poor as t* 4*4der the price per ton of the whole Mr below 
that 4ih ntloned by Mr. Minohln. The wild plAntafn fibva 
Was still worse. 

It soems clear that unless much Improvement^ both in (be 
method and cost of preparation of this fibre, can be male, cultiva¬ 
tion of It cannot possibly b* made remunerative* 

A copy of the report of Messrs* Collysr *u$ Co, on the film 
transmitted to them by the Glenrock Company is enclosed* 

The following rcpoits by Messrs* Collyet and Co. speak for 
themselves *— 

Wild Plnntoin,~~V cry mined and Irtefinlar, toftsMy very weak* 
a strong poitton fairly strong, a good deal being flaggy refuse, 
with scarcely any fibre in ft, When the fibre ft fairly strong, fir 
fifahJy well cl eased* but apparently a good deal ft fotrtoefeallf 
too pooi to bear cleaning rfficlintly, TV proportion of stronger 
fibre smf y be loo *taa!l to be worth separating, otherwise ft would 
appear desirable to ship that portion only In IhUpM, and then Mb 
might icaltae £15 per ton and upwards, miked M Ibis, The bufic 
is too poor for use alone, and for tnlxfhg purposes, It will only 
realise very low priors, say £7 or £3 per ten* 

Mam l?a Plantain ftnm Captain Co% Kfafksn Shola UstaM,-^ 

A somewhat slmilnr fibre to above, with a larger proportion of 
strong, a nmsll part being good, wiseful, clear fibre of good color, 
somewhat approaching ordinary Manilla hemp; but the great 
bulk Is poor, weak, flaggy »taft ; the same remarks as to cleaning 
apply. Where tbo fibre is sufficiently bold end strange mult ta 
satfsfaotory t on the whole, unless tbs stronger fibre can be kept 
separate, tho price must be very low, say about CIO per ton % the 
best atone ihould*be worth £86 upward** 

■mwwm w e i toSww r *» wwWW WWrttoV I* n W »^^ 

ENSILAGE vs GKEEST SWPBJb 


XU 

Wn have bo^n unaMo tako np esrltav, owfay bo 

othot* premia matte re irqiiiiing attanlMn* ti* Cut tael ailMn 
undor Uhr luading, *o eapiwwid qaj^ oontt<iHtoi that entiled 
fwldet, wltou }»i qurty ptapami, was superior fp foddet in Ibu 
g(iee» ftlato, oo far or ita nnlritivo qnaUMev worn ctnw^rnod, In 
supptol of oar vit^w, wo quoted tho testimony of Oanmai 
Wilkinson, as bearing most directly upon this quUsHou under 
dtaauasion, which' arose oat of our detent from the views 
e^rossod by Mr. P D,#Allen,of tbn SangjAl AgncuHatnl 
Depart meat, as i» tho value ol #^Sep, Mi* A Hen 
addtcased a tattei Jo ns which appdamd In mt issue of 92nd 
ultimo. In which ho qnesttabod the aoObrto^ of the results ol** 
tatecd by Geuoml Wilkidaon, as Ids icaaoo that no 

ws%htn were given by tho Gtanet^nbe ^ quantitiw of gram 
w$ s'mdtago upon thkh the Sews woce M; and to furthet 
StmSilgthoii Hint argument, he qnbW a Wn , dated 2Bih Huy 
iBH^^dvasesd by that gallant office* to tine Government 
(which wo regret we have not «*ebX in which he is said to haw 
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written as follows :—" With this universal (but variable) daily 
decrease of yield, it has bead found impossible to t&bal&U^the 
advantage gained by the use of ensilage, for inereasi/, the 
yield of milk.” In fret, that General Wilkinson bim-s/f had J 
some doubts about the accuracy of his own statements ! j 


If adob a bUo were iu existence, it would not-be 
.results always good alike.' This Is* of courts, ;*&**( wdjff 

reflect that the result depends on the quality of the g«M*W aihpjr ... 
raw material used for the purpose, on the amount- of : It '■ ■■-■ 

contains, on the degree of maturity at which it has arrive#,’ wiiMfc’-ttV 


Now, without going ady tether, we have again glanced over ft is out, on the peculiarities of Its growth and straoltire, da tW ,!' 
General WflkbtW^ ; iand wo can hardly believe that he weather at the time, and on other eondltious whioh. ^njeldi /' 
faoBberately tehfiu order to demonstrate the saps- P l « nfc * of * C& P° * for tho “ erolM of * WUt * •** jadgmeuV 

Ldority of silaga^ovitgreen grass. In all ages, in novations The foregoing passage needs no comment. Further ou,h&4U-', 
^1 invemtiohe supporter!* aud oppoueuta; but when Profeasor says *. 

'.ipjfc- WQ^i^cration that the system of ensilage is, Mr. Fry is more cautious than some writers have been oft .titff *. 


anttw* «*<; the te^^dWCUlWilkiiiertu reported tho result of topic, when he says that the silo does not render the eosilor abvp- 
hk t t^L in the expeumental stage, it can hardly bo said that lately independent of weather and other circumstances; and In ’ 
ha was <^\ed away by his enthueiasm for the new system to giving this timely warning to farmers whw may haply have kept* 


give fiuch td te.results as to actually misrepresent 

and fitting for a moment that he omitted to 

note fceitaia whith Mr. Alien thinks entirely 

vitiate tUwu> ej£peiimen1^^ ti ^^ fact remains unaltered, vU, 
that certain <?ow» led respeb^^ely 0tt jjilitged and green fodder, 
showed an increase w yield arauj ^ichns«s of milk when fed 
on the former^ hot <*Wptlto discredit Gen oral 

Wilkinson*# staE^menfcs.; Should be read by him, 

he will no doubt fcakfah early opportu^Wg^tting us right. 

With regard/to the opinions of scicattSw^ RU tlcmen iu 
Europe and America on the value of etuulage, j }0 wo jj 

to make a How jwefatory remarks before venturing 
Jett. In India it seems to have been generally understood that- 
any sort of receptacle will serve the purposes of a silo. 
Nothing could he more erroneous, W« are favoured, from 
time bo time, vritliTeporha.of expedmenu in ensilaging fodder 
In various partsof theeouutry. They are, without exception, 
not of much vateffahd we havo frequently had occasion 
to point-out the W# wi>rildes8 character of these reports. 
The results of fMiok toxpwftmeiite prove nothin®, They are 
wanting in evory item of detail upon which a correct and 


1 giving this timely warning to farmers whw may haply have traatt 
carried away by what they have read elsewhere, he Is not only doing v 
tho best service to eusiUgeas a system, bul ls lessening the volume y 
and risk of orae! disappointment* At tho same time, tbs 
'difficulties spoken of m#y be overcome by "careful aud intelligent 
attention, and success is wlthlu reach of every man who will take 
the necessary pains. These points are definitely laid down, ofe;* 

(1) A perfect silo must he air-tight, water tight, and * hcat-frfgbt,*/ff 

( 2 ) The forage put Into the silo mast not contain mors fchauTSf.ff 
per oont Of moisture. (3) The temperature Of the silage most rise ' ' 
above 122 F*hr., or It will bo sour. These points arc clear V 
enough, t'll they ivquire the exerciss of care *u l julg■««»'■* 

To a man whoso mind has seized the urle^jd** of the system, there 
!*•»*► .nurcttiilioUi'iy, ail things considered, than in hay-making 5 
hut even in hay making, we see a great d-»al of non<iaoo«rti 7 
ii tho result not of bad wither only, bat also of careless- 
ness ak%&« Ignorance an the part of farmers, iu so apparently 
simple a process* ^ 

The necessary requiromeuUi of a proper silo are, aocbrdxug J 
to Professor Sheldon, as follows . '. f 

A silo must have even and perpendicular sides, in order that f 
the weighted covering may follow the silage closely as it sinks# 

The form of It, however, may be round; instead of square or 


reliable opinion 6 MdL ; fee formed. Not one of tho so-called Shblong, but In any case the tear surface must be smooth, , 


experiments have fulfilled the noco&sury conditions. Tho idea 
aeemK to have been misunderstood, and there is tm amount of 
Ignorance prevalent as to the nttiim of ensilage, that posi Hvely 
staggers ns. As -an instance, we may mention that unused 
limekilns, old ‘bHpd* kmh<* wells, and the like have bean used 
as silos, from which mti&factory results have actually been 
expected ! Asa rdie, experiments have been conducted in a most 


Straight, and perpendicular. Sfcoae or brick walls are plastered 
with oomeut j aonoreht waU«, m«y, perhaps, be made tody with* < 
cut a plastering of cement, nud iu this event they are probably 
the best walls that cau be used for a silo. It Is obvious that tho V 
walls, whatever material they may be built of, must bo atrptig 
enough to resist any prepare that ttny come against them frpin 
the Inside; this pressure, however, is not very oonsid|^abl 0 
There Is no need for a 1 drain or other outlet for moisture at th« 


perfauotorymatmer. -t.ityt wy re^rd details, no «w *»«„«,< of th* »Uo. It » door,.., i. uti ia tho wtf *» m3P 
being tnkon .to MttO^wpmtwre,«ot#«f mpwtMit itau* niwo , 9tmutttbtt , he m , it.honUe. mU pwiwMy JLffi 


neeofisai'y to demoastrato tUe valjje or otherwise of the system, tight before tbs silage Is put in. This may be done wlthout muahj - 
Itappeara to have beou, thought sufficient, tq state the siae, difficulty, providing the door Is weU made and strong, the framaC ! 
cost aud uatui'a of tho .aHos used, the weight attd variety of work properly constructed and the packing even and sufficient; 
fodder oilag©d, aud whother cafcUc ato it Inaely or not on tho Perhaps the best way Is to break up the doorway when the silo Is 
«Uos being bpeped, Qh ono occasion the writer (Deputy Com- empty, plastering it inside with coment, like the rest of the liuorf; 
miasioner, Amhersi- District) in his report, said ; u I find that surface of tho silo, The roof of the silo must be high enough!^ . 
two alios ware acado iu October XB84/’ uud then proceeded above the squaw to admit of having the aaiiUge trodden evenly . ■ 
K with the at«»otyj>t4^^ ou horn say evidence, not having mound by the wall# and alose up to them. V v.- ’ 

S' actually jseoit &e teve disgreasod from the subject- It will thus be sceu that it ia not every hole dug fni tii^^; ;X 

S; xxiatter of this paper; but we haye done so to point out how ground that wiU answer the purpose of a silo* The I" 

ftttiponiblo it ' accurate estimate of the fesaor winds up hie paper iu the following term#:.'M 

Irrelative vaiae of aiiage luid greon fodder iu this country under The temperature at from 4 to G feet fom the surfooo should . 
H l^he present slip-shod methbib.<of conducting such experiments. reach at least 122 ° Fahr. In two or three days after filling,- Evsa Ife k - 
I To return to the point. The evidence taken by the Koyal » reach 140 to 160 J so much the better ; if It do not .fift# 

£ NuaUase Oomm ias iou » eonflldaug.. Some iwieuUfic men main- the desired height, this may bs regarded as proof either that tbu 
l ^ed tho snpwiwity . 0 * c«r orliuwy fodJar, while totf 1 . too wet ot tUat th. fllUeg a»d »om P >‘e..i 0 a h.ve been goto* - ■ 

IS were U would be tedioaa to quote - *° <»“ lok 'y- * * h6 ™ " 00 th “ comburt^. * 

|«ro«eOM 8 0 « ,SWri>» S* trying It. heat by hand when it it withdrawn. Ordinary BtHWr • :V 

mmum. to » : .w* » ?"«?, pu ! >ll * h \i , “ th , e * orop.de not need cbaffinU Jora.llo.bat they drould b. aywfly" V '.‘ 

S Jforth firitithf and in which he reviews Mr. Fry a ^p m g In troddsu down, specially near the w*Utu '■' ■* J 

P^uablo wmi ati tbtie WMh follows ^. Q ur nathor# who hoe produced a valuable book, advises imdmm, 

W' Many Woul4*bi reformers wo carried off thetrjfeet by enthusiaem t° try ensilage at first ou a amettocale, uatll they have• tewSfi'i;' 
'llhat Is wanting mare or lew in discretion; but this h not the case make it properly; thou they may extend the system ae *PW^.’ ^ ■ v -- 1 
Mr. Fry* who may be regarded as the original pioneer Jn the MUttte as they think proper.- The. crops ? eo*Ued. jhouW-- 
ufiomoio of sweet ensilage In this emu try, efid ' bUr-.'bbok^* te' good ^ quality, aad'lu ;gi-ptoter -elate, of maturity* - i W.J|mK , i -^ > - 
■Ibolled-dowja resuti of maoh study and expwfeh sniff Mr* Fry aeosittlent, plaold hcr^wtU ptodaces«#is of -m .; 

"Wards the question os bent with diffijultiw, which can only be for the production of good milk. The system *f wastage 

ImSby InteiUgent attention to dsteUs, which arc oouitanUy vary- one more resource to the fanner, bu*->tt fto.t.uakMUteft:Wl.. 

he declares he hoe ’awtthar.Mem nor heard of a sllo which supersede either hay-makfog or root grdwihg ia aoy very marked 
liSfeotiy fulfils the necessary ohudUIon#'; he ateo declares that eyeo A i degree. It ie obvloas that while hay mast contain only some Ifi 
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and silage may contain 7d per oont, the MUNICIPAL FARMS, 

egsUy digestible lathe on© owe than lu - ~ . 

Wh.»h*y * 8 «WI>»«poIttby Wg foveXm. f»*oand with a im» of m^MI' 

. tt. w_.whwi ..» U to^wagh to <Mk»go»4 h»y la fla* v«tb* r, betweori t , M \ Cwel . mu9ttt of B^i ' sad . Ctto Mtofolpal 

wten **r° «, 4y vr , ,?*“» »t -&<*.*&, «<,„«!*^*•- *** 1-4 

ib ; ^tt*\Z' 7 $r£^ 

■-. 'J/J* ■ ' ,_ . . , go .„ - iwh tbft correspondence, but the letter, dated thumb 

|bfl»MT«rtS -BWtad Agrteukumt of S2ud Jaly 188 j, wo (rom Ml . f grbls uitck-rH, Munieipil OoMnwwfeaiM^tb ttoJ 

thilbH.wing ratnftrk , 01i»im*n of the Municipality oft the Subject of a Mtt&ioipStl 

4»«P*Hm«a* wtth<KMill»*8 »stliwt hay tad roots shows Us»t Fatm, Menu to us to h> vnloibU. Wo cmt auks bat ft faw 

fik»oow»,rt(>oi i rtng»o«llftg« only. oonitmol 8t')lb». par day. At extracts from tho renuia-W of tho coi-i-e*potirUs«s& Wo iwto -. 

-tt* MM* number nmm< 4M»h. of than that the M^btroto of Uiwnh, to to* toitor to tto-V'- 

»OOtoWdSito. olf toy dally. •» a ooM of 7.. U. per »«k. la commissioner of the R.u-Jwan division, ftUodi«« to a 

fHrty-Woti wortaabalaaoc of LX 3,. U. appoaroi la f.roar of repol . t trow Ml . Fo ,be<. Mitdtell, on tho Uaatra aigb^K , 

tBaOageiftnd oqa» yo w * ' 8 * trenching ground or depot, writes as fallow*:*!-..'. 

; V ; W»mitffftar Atoorim twflnd tbofolW ag,b a loadmg Mr. W. Va,b«kmU&%L f*«» . 

. t T ‘ th9 valaablo, »od brio*, oloarly to light too tW.towKS*' 

: :W»«%«»atttte<lagricultural journals wo havooeon oalt 7f Tll9 d4p(Jt) J£ th „ it<mU Z g gm „j 

- B In Obtmed that fermeatattoa is desirable foe the Mason h much too small for existing reqalrem&uiajCl 
Ifcrt oH ,g»wi food takon Into the stomach of the animal shor tly the ouusemnoy department ot the Mu^paUfcy U fo^ad, for 

tMOtQM *W» f and that the soaring In the silo is really the fi rst want of space, to return to use&^^wid, and to fe-optu aid 

•logo of digestion, but performed before It enters the stomach trenches much too stott. Mi\ WtWm urimifebli foot very em-' 

: of theanimal* laiteadof after its Intrpduatlon ? oertai^ It Is that phatloally, 

: «MW, ftlthA tottinoay of buoJrodi of totolligfat taut la “> of ^ybt-aml ; wao» from tho . 

m mmfeft Great' Britaia. and on tho continent of Garopc Rn< ! u “‘f 3 »»«mmsnt is pwpwod to auet ttw p«»r« not. 

groves, tinderthU system of prddaoing soar silage, the method mci pah to by grants or ioa-u^tlie inassuC 
hoe bSM th du the sUo as rapidly as possible, usually ousting fchi> dangorous nuuanoes, mi^jaatnod nightfall W fanui-^ 

, mteslal due with a cutting maehioe, tramping as olamly as pos* trenching grounds, mint coutituto. W'o # 0 *': t'rdtU ',th<3 . 

, sfblb white filling, covering with boards and weighting at the amiual report of the Municipality of Howrah, that % muttL 
' vote Of mm ioo to 200 pounds per square foot with stones, boxe* cipal authorities have to provide fpr tho dispeljaf (50i 
Of |0nd« or other heavy material; or applying an equivalent night-soil daily, which, by tho presontsystieiiji:' , 

prossnre b^y. lever or screw force* Within the last two years a wasted, but converted into oionmve aiid,'diingeir.ouf huL• 
nstrthwu^r of bnsllaga has been developed, which promises, as we sance. Now M>, Forbes Mitchell's scheme tpa' : 

thiaIc, toeupersede the old theory and praobloe. It is this? that of this night-soil manuro is ample for manuring St J > squara 
the germ* of fermentation arc destroyed by a heat of 122° yardy rif land per atumm to grow the mofi^Ashaaatiag class ol 
degrees Fahr, And that these o »ee being destroyed and the air crops, tfhe whole (/uantifcy would therefor© suftun? tw richly 
deluded, no further fermentation or change will take place in the manuring a farm of (150,000 Squaro yards, or M *w*8 of inudi 
mow, and theretult is sweet instead of soar sUage* To deve- per annum. A successful Muuicip^ means b^th health 
l*» tlWmaMte 4<8toe of boat to My the gar«« Of tormoaf- and wealth to tUa JHuuicipality , bat to fttego 

wSmSmS*>». ov»ly 0 tor to,*bo, to r .ad ^. Uay fa ^^ “«f Ur ^ r thau tha ** 

SwWdttiktotopttUM.otoqaWto'toa.par.torMahoto W do- ^<1, aod mlm too Omnuunt oomto tow«l . 

gtotoli dOtofojwd. whoa anotosr layar i. pat on and toft to hoot e th6r M * ***j" a loan < thfi “ h * M « ™*. ^ throng , and 
nivond so c^ until the silo is fall, or the material all in. The he*t> tlie people of Howrah and Secbporo ooutiAo exposed to 
lag of each toy or destroys tho germs of fermentation in it. The and death in their mid«t, from emm sttphAsara 

addition of tha nextlajar excludes the air from it, so that no described in the foil,owing extract frqjp a Mtoiv;by Mr. 
note germs him ha added to it, and the ■ temperature gradually O'Donnell, tho Magistrate of Howrah . ; ,, , 

oafwidmi. As each addition becomes heated.up, the dbroas material I observed that the trenches in process of befog purged, wUi 
IlieotnM softened, and cash addition made above acts as a weight night-soil were shallow for the purpose* *uA far toq'pi^db^lllledi 
to done .comp^w it* so that when the filling U computed, at with it* The fuooal matter was poured In a semt-duid t^cioh 
the end of two weeks or more, it has become so solidly the trenches, to the depth of six>o eight inches^ and thea roaohed 
ooa^mMd;.tIiat hut little weight is hooded oh the top. to within the same distance from the surface of thc. ground> ji-row 

: it is tWdrut prooeos of digestiotfwluch takoa place in n silo ; to me that no soil could absorb and assimilate suoh h quantity o 
Jhektee the superiority of silage over fodder ia a green state. It ******** matter except in a period measured by yefs, ; The, shat 
hmUkm?i% 4 M%mumBd portion of its solid feeding qualities ,0WttM9 of trenches in use was explained^on ^.Vbwjfa* 
by this change. Bat it follows tlxafc good, wholeeumu fooii, toMohes just being ro-opeued Ur tho teceptiou of algh^cil a few 

wsf.awrdWd-dtoMhwiNi .^"9^,*sssn 


to food; not poescuafctg this quitiity, notwithstanding that, ih» 
latter' nH^!"e^attin somewhat more solid foeding-matter. It fs 
the dhistof Change that takes place in a stio that enhances tho 
value of sUo#*' 

We agree with Mr. Allen that the superiority of ensilage has 
not wyjtenenfirefyf proved. As we have said, the system is 
yet ijffiftff expsyimontal stag* and it will be years before it can 
be so provedL The brood fact, however, remains that, in the 
great Of mm the experiments with ensilage' (when 

psppaty 4)Mimoted)lmve demonstrated its superiority over 

Wi^h Mm0m to woids of Mr. AUen’s Mim 

ofimh batchers-and dairymen : 


O'DoimeU, tho Magistrate of Howrah ; . ;. [ ^j; \, , 

I observed that the trenches In process of Wag vusegfci with, 
night-soil were shallow for the purpose* audbw iwq mwoH filled 
with it* The fooeal matter was poured In a soml-duid afejMhtq 
the trenches, to the depth of six>o eight inches^ and theu roached 
to within the same distance from the surface of ttU. ground*. Xt seems 
to me that no soil could absorb and assimilate saoh h quantity ot 
excreted matter except In a period measured by ye|p, ; The shal' 
lowness o! the trenches in use wan explained on ^‘viewing: the * 
trenches just being re-opened for the reception, of hightail a few 
dhys hence. I found Mr. Forbes Mitchell's . strictures on their 
condition more than establleheA The trcaohixt^ mahtera told me 
they could not dig deep or stand In the tranche* whilst digging*, 
on account of the underlying obomlnation which cm* of the met* 
showed me woe still soft and unahecrbel by the surrounding 
earth* The email from these troughs* wa* very bad, aud after 
month* of decomposition, the gates rising from their content » 
moal^ mephitic in a very high degree. How far the Influence of 
these odours reaches, I cannot say, nor what effect- they have on 
public health round. I#ra fearful of using huguago which might 
be hereafter described as exaggerated, but I must say that I can¬ 
not fongfne, and have *aeve? experluuced a moxOnoimmo stench 
arising trom- fceoal master. • n . - ^ 

We have here an official description of what eiiisto aO our 
: 4rnmj m bo$ our mders to note that it is doit tiie 'Muai- 

_-_ _: j«.!_ * • 


in produce of cattle fed vest ; '0^*1 (>«ah»8tionera^ who are respouaiblo f^thto coadition of 

onsiUg*/ ^ state that it was 'only; . iSnof- .- -of utuW whoso admfniatra- 

in the c *eo:^ Wwdt m -ws^ble refuse <& ftt -tibo ft ^as «|tabliahed, and who are .morally bound to find tho 

most ab^miuablakxni which hacFbi^s^^ and of mleh funds 'fov reform, Bovorting to Mr. .Forbes Mitoheiro 
"certain dtirymon and ‘fad to boar,** that they scheme for a Municipal farm, about 35C to 000 acres of land 
dosed t-> aos *pt" produoe of oatiio fed on ensilage." would bo required, which the Municipality would have ta 
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s^vihe under the " Land Acquisition Act." For proper# and 
profitably working each a farm* it would be ncceajsiuy to fay it 
t>nt In a regular *j*Um ojt itelds separated by accommodating 
result either semi pucca for the light cart traffiegf the farm, 
Dr by the sy»U‘iu of light tramway#, and each tieJTthoroughly 
fenced with barbed steel wire fences, which are light, strong, 
mtl (Zumbte B *h4 do not occupy too much ground. After lay- 
a. sg oat oach f^nee &0d road, the whole ought to be lined with 
IsuR tweeptehpii'lor quality, mango, lichee, guava, jack, cooofc- 
JDttt, &e, &u,, with plots of the best ? 1 pUulaiua—all of Which 
would be most mimfi£Yatire,*ai.(] require but little cultivation 
after th© hr^<^fet r an4 if the plant# were carefully propagated 
^ % " f aa tat^jPUgeht metUi, own the first cost would be small, 
til# scheme ol' Municipal faints will, wo hope, command the 
^ntlon of Govtrnmttjit and of the Municipal authorities. 
JJautra peep!e base certainly been very long-suffering 
t;. under a condition of things almost incredible, when 
^that it has existed within eight of Calcutta. The 
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^ur deserves our acknowledgment foiv the 
L “' i ns to the remonstrance# which have appeared 
In the pubhenewspafe u l wn tbo object, but Mr. Ware Edgar 
cuight, ^© think, ^ different ton© towards the Mu* 

ideJpaW whidfe^ 1 ^ the fmal paragraph of the 

IeU«v- ; fcd u >0 3Maadg»9»® r of Busdwan on the 
subject 'i'li'fs.adndtted that theShj fc^ which lias so long 
marled the administration of the IowubBS&J$® been that of the 
'(ko^^mt'Ut'iiseif, end tiifct; the MupicipIaS^to^^y inherits 
She pf^ent oobditfmi of ^ things from its civilian predtocffjors. 
Smeljy theiij Ik© fcsne which chataoteriaes the following 
gra^i^dj^ihaVa peon somewhat different 
The it^tejea^^everaor U aware that the present Municipal 
Of Howrah are not entirely responsible for the 
Of ihlnfc* *fc Bar'fa. Its origin dates from a 
gKcfod. 4b i the present condition of the Municipality. It 

n&U with them, however^ to remedy theevil; and appeals to 

Govexament ate u*ele«», 8^ &o. 

The MunhApabty is itv no way answerable for a state ot things 
which prevail* ail"6^ Bengal, and would have prevail^! till 
doomsday, but for the resolution of the Supreme Government, 
that its intcnWJly central wed system of rule shall give place to 
the government of the people by themselves. It is not^ the 
Howrah township alohe that wants the very elements of 
Municipal administration. It i« the same everywhere, and will 
while the Government attempts the impossible 
task it 1 bits se'OUeif, tind the curtailment of which it is so 
disposed to resejfv. It will bo time enough to speak of the 
sCfc^fsaiUhto, of ,the nascent municipalities of the province, 
ten years hence, when tflPey have been fairly put upon then* 
trial, and failed* ;■ Oliewould really imagine from the tone in 
which the Government addresses these new born institutions, 
they were goaded with the sins of, years, and had grown 
hOSiy in neglect and iniquity. What we see all over Bengal 
fco-d$}V ¥ S : ;M Arid almost incredible want of local role of 
the deteimination of the Government to 
engr^isa wi powrn'S in its own bands. In pointing out to the 
people the very task that live before them of making up for past 
neglect, we might have expected that the Government which is 
cliftJgeableVith this neglect, .would, have expressed some gentH 
xmv regret at the nature of the inheritance they arc bequeath* 
ing the iwcple* vrte attitude of the Secretariat reminds us of 
that of the dying spendthrift who, having wasted his mm 1 * 
Mxii ©*$*,&*¥ to hj# bedside, only to reproach him with the 
fact that he.to nmdo it* redoitopUon nearly hopeloas, and dies 
with a nudodiction on hie Ups, for the broken fortunes and 
wfti&ed. estate 'to- which it is his miftfortim® to be heir. $ 

■■ ■ tm******** m m a»mw 

MODELS OF INDIAN AGRICULTURAL TMFLEMENTS 
;; ; 'AT THE LONDON EXHIBITION,' 7 ' 


After corr fr&pcndm© with, '^gdfcut* 

tural Department* fa all pft»v|*K#*».: fa ■' 

that models of lussiDiidbiBCi ftoldd 
sir.©, and (hat smell implements ' 

deci&i on whether in individual case© the ‘ 

scale should be employed, is left to the ■ 

vi ncr’ftl authorities, subject to thosuggestion thaf;‘aU 
' pi exnents, such as bill-hcoh*, saws, &a, should ' 

The main object of the collection is that 
f actureift should bp made aware of the chatac^ir• 
l oral machines and iroplments need in India.; VFbrit^'^^lfe l , ■, 
pose it ia not nerfv^rt that Fpecimens of ©very 
ruont or machine need in ench j rovinca «hooWfo'^Sj!$^^ : 
This is especially the case where largo and heavy'"implwnftph|r,v 
such as ploughs, harrows, and the like, are enneermfd.;, " 

one model of the kind of plough, harrow, &c., mosf;'Chtnmpidy.'; 
used is thought to he sufficient. Varieties may be de^ifc4 ¥ ■■ 
d i a gram or letter press. '' ^ . 

It is more desirable that a complete set of gnmH 
monts, such as saws, small and large, or tools commonly nsjftd-^ ' 
by carpenters and blacksmiths for cutting wood and oilier 
work, which requires the tool to have a strong steM 
b bon Id be sent to the Exhibition, as it is not unlikely Mint; 
English manufacturers will succeed beet, in finding a marketlbtf 
tkia class of iniplementn. Care should at any rate be t#fii UCt'; 
to omit any implement of the kind which is largely used ttt’ 
any part of the province. It h suggested also that an tihplek 
ment which has been ili use will be preferred to a new, one 
umade for esldbition. 

[ collection ahcrald bo accompanied by a list, So^^jfcWby 

500 copies may l)e printed. In order to ensure some linUtaritt* 
ily, a specimen form is appended, the general m$» and 
arrangement of which should be followed. The type, naed fat 
somewhat large, as it may be found convenient in some nai 
to paste cuttings from the list on the specimens, and dJOuML 
therefore be easily read. \> 

It has been suggested that each implement, maotuae, or 
model should have firmly attached to it by wire a label swA as 
is used by gardener* on which the name of the provbme atod 
the number on the list, the name of the implement, ^ and a 
statement that tho model is of full or J also, should 
he written m indelible ink* As it is intend©^v^'tlad 1 :^ 
the coUection should remain permanently in London after . 
the close of the Exhibition, it is necessary that measures 
he t^kon to prevent any chance of the identity of the 
exhibit being lost. The label should, therefore, if € the above ■ 
plan ia followed, contain the information given In columns fi, 3 
and 4 of the form as in tho sample appended,* and ebpuldsbuMf 


■< 


*PI T NJ ATi List of Implements and Machines, 


No 

NiMTOJ 
MaCiIINX (»Ii 
1MVITO.M 

1 io «ip«! for 

; 

iWlaothor vaton-i 
| WJvfljMiwd, In; PArtScnkutt 0* 

XocalMa. 

[ Veir- 
■UAOU' 
lf'r. 

Et.K- 

*9>». 

■wMi'h \>wd. 

nnd h$ vjvat 
cluttHi (.uorUh 

tore.^ > 


1 

2 


i 

r. 

« 

\ Ct ■ 

] 

; 

i 

; 

.. 1 

Dawt : 

or 

Dncta, 

_i 

lil'l- 
h<> iir, 

\_^ m _j 

Lciipiuir ihnui- 

CM fw»d cull* 
t'»i« down 
bK«iBh wcod. 

■ ; 

'E xtouaivolj- 
MD«d by tho 
vU*s#OMio£tto« 
Wfrfttem Hi*, 
Ttt.ilAywa- 

i 

•M4to ». 

j arc ids. to tw!K'l'., k 'e .41:' 

tive jjron. ueejc A— 1 
seldom, ttubw MWBfWUiS ’ 

; hiinl-<* 


T#*' folkwiug Cir^ar Memoraodum, dated Ifith May 1685 , 

' h^ ^n' ^eid by; 'the G^r^nt of India, ’ Reyeiti'e and 
Agricultural Dep&Hment, to. all Local GovermaenU and 
ArimlhlstratJona 

The .Agricultural Court of the London Exhibition should 
contain a set of typioal ogricnltural implewenta and machines 
or models thereof from each province* ’ 


* Norte.~ R. f?.. of mauuhtflure, cTawaotar af wood ^ 

HiiiiojoiS. wjfl wI'.oK>mo*«riata wu^ly oW^od, . v; : '.^ 


suggested. 




| -mi*®.,-;' ^ 








^ -v:. 

M/ 'r ;,; 

*i 

- ,i \ •' ( 
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constpictio^iilly ilie name oftho province fim which JsImj inapie- 1 
went' qdfttiiott as, to 'of ."jfor*''; 

manent label will t» subsequently Redded, and funder ioakuc-' 
tior# eta tlifo pei^t ta&y be therefore awaited. ■ 

Ast ohtethm* are intended In be oil pejWnenfe ad- 
vantegtf tojfo^hJ$ar*} department, it is hoped that funds ; 
n»y;' tb«w from provincial sources. It to 
portion: of aUo l^ornbay loan grant for 
the pi&pqfoj. a^d the limited fnmU at the disposal of this 
depfa^tmtjvill make it difficult to provide any sufficient sum 
for tha^wfSmtion of anything like a complete coUectluii. 
All chargee forcavTiagp will, however, be paid by the Imperial 
Qovetsiier^. Early information is requested whether aufli- 
daaitfpmwIU be forthcoming for the purpose. 

^addltibiq^'W'' a set of purely agricultural machines and 
models, it' &i propoeed to supply models of some of the machines 
used ih connected with agriculture, such as oil presses, 

silk V&iAot,- cotton looms, etc. Funds for this purpose wJJJ bo 
supplied by the Government of India. 

A U$i of the latter class of machines of which it may bo 
suggested Uuttmodeto should be constructed, should be forward¬ 
ed to the Exhibition office at Calcutta at a very early date wKh 
aroughrttimato of cost. The models should ordinarily be 
one-fourth of the full size. In some cases it will be desirable 
to fmve Olay or wooden figures of the labourers or cattle 
employed to work the machines. But questions of this kind 
will he determined in direct correspondence with, the Exhibi¬ 
tion Brunch .of the Revenue and Agricultural Department, 
which is immediHtely responsible for the preparation of the 
’'OOlbKii^'iArre'd to in tide paragraph, although it is hoped 
thfts fofoy, formotraible assistance will be given in the matter by 
theptovino^lauthorHiefl. * 

If the .ofooet fo whom this circular is addressed is not-tho 
officer in charge of the Agricultural Department of the pro 
viiwsO, it is suggested that he should place himself in comma ui- 
cation with that officer for such instructions or advice a^may 
be required in connection with those coifoctioua. 


■ agawsf 


Miscellaneous Items, 


\TglB Sfyiwrs BxpUe Department is busy collecting information 
regarding the local manufacture of bom, with the vfow of bringing 
the said mauulacture under the same supervision and regulations 
asarraok*:,." 

A OQEBXSrosDJENT, writing from the province of Sbanef, says the 
focrwwe ihrfoe estivation of opium this year is very striking. The 
former aoverhoir o! the province, Chan Qdh-tang, vigorously ro- 
pres^ed the growth of opium, crowding it back into secluded fields, 
but this yefototf formers make no attempt at concealment* and the 
poppy flourlfofo apace. 

* v'l.SvV ■ “ ' # 

Moae walls have reached Bombay against the Forest Depart- 
inenfci this time from Batura and Sindh. The Forest Commission 
Will doubtlbas hear all and srnnJry of the aggrieved, It will bo a 
freeh ounsolatipn to the latter to know that H. K. the Viceroy 
watches vnx tbeftf affair® with special care, because they are so 
especially pint and unreprewnted. 

^ TJtk pfotfoldestruolion of the rloo oropa In China, consequent 
upon. nA'Aflp floods, continues to attraut large supplies ot 
BttTcuah tfssi'ti China. The Chinese have chartered the H.B. 
Stowa#**! yfofoal of respectable dimensions, for tho tr.mftport of this 
oweflf JyfoItengiwn to Canton. Reports of a deficiency in 
Rangbffi^^iBqvlated large exports from Bangkok also. 


Luokqow Exhibition of Art# and Maim- 
footarw fo Mayawber, dart, to which we drew attention 

to A^sfoabU for the Local Committee to 

&oyIo,. O.E., as tide la a d«phrt- 

.W-useful, Mr, Doyle . ... t . 

would lay fte fattmaw of mMm* The grain wfU-ba*N$ awfiy to ryots 

onstulsg tht foilpfo#^ ‘ J AnMiniy trtNte'taA a wr of raggy in Mwa for - work done 


Colonel ffimnmm&m and' pasted, H.E., Irrigation ©ejpart- 
tnent» and'the District Engineer of South Area*, arrived ip PondL 
ohetry gently,' for the purpose of holding a oohforefioe 
w;feh fcheW'rouoh Gotarhment Officials: regarding certain WgaMou 
worts of im^ortanoe#. to both the Freifoh and British Gkvornroi»fo. 

; The total eo^f Mm admfoiatratton of the small French Indian 
Colony of Vaumi for vim current year of 14185 Is 47,375 francs, equal 
to Lis, ‘23,094, or Cully 23 pnr oe*»t lees than. tlfoVtoa#; lAd.hlfow- 
anoos of a stogie collector lu HiriHsiK. 1 

Includes (1) chief adminlstfatlou oharg*t, : 4,80V trW^); :: (^^i»bua.' 
Ihetructfou 10,381 francs{18) Judicial and add 

(4) Medical service fi,0Vt franca $ the balance being lac Xfoblfc 
Works, Ac, 

*« 0)f4« of Won*. b\ 0 , Regel, the Govavabif :#f tha iDntch 

Settlement on the Ooromaudel Coast, 

addressed to the inhabitants of Egdvaa and Msyur, has.Utoty been/ 
produced on an enquiry made as to the taxes on certain poran 
or back-yards, In Sadras and Meyer. It rcoognloos the por^A 
as tax-free inetms to bo held fo perpetuity, and the Govjptfnenti-of 
Madras has decided to confirm these ,«nuius as tax^^ir grants to 
perpetuity. 

Arrangements have been made by the Bj-wey P«p4)f,tgrint'foe , 
carrying out the survey work nocessitatetV^^the re-settlement of, 
three districts of the Chuttlsgurh div^feS—Ralpore, Bumbalporh, %l 
aud Belasporo—the last of which tye>Vuve ^ cadastral survey, 

, with record of right* on theJjjjbHh-WestTrovlnoe* system. Three 

r fitll field parties will thha^f employed, one being brought from 
Malwa, auother fre^Stormah, and the third from the ftefoli&e v 
Survey which has been going on at AJnme. 


of ralu which fell to Japan during the month 'of June iic been 
the cause of widespread disaster, a large tract ®t oouatry 
neighbourhood of Osaka having been Inundated. No.Mfofeto' t|tf« 
mate has yet been made cither as to the number of. lives lost or 
as to the extent of the damage, . A high official es&magqtt on 
Saturday, 27th June, that the number of bodies recovered ^wa» one 
tbouiand, but the number of lost is now roughly placed at fifteen 
thousand^ The damage done was put at hut now one 

would hardly pare to suggest any sum that would, foyer:foe. v ,'.fotaf' 
lose Of property. . ' , . ■'* { ft, 

The lighthouse tender Cvylon bus left Colombo for Mfofooy, 
taking m passenger Mr, Rosactt, the German solentiet fodWpforor, 
who hopes to bo able to collect a mass of faformafoosjk^and fojoota 
such as were never before brought before the pablto Mr; ifotectt 
will be the first European who has made any thing Me* eompleto 
exploration of the Maidive atolls. He takes Introductory tetters 
to the Bttltau and his Prime Minister, Xbrahfo* Didl, j*nd» ibonld 
he be successful, the Ceylon Court at the Eshibltion;'foil gain by 
the addition of a portion of h{s collection. The CVyfe **m- fond 
him at the Male atoll, the most northern and approachable Island, 
and nearest to Minlcoy, f hence ho will make hi*r V*ay sonthWaihi* 
in native craft, passing from one atoll id the other. The TIbws of 
Ui'ylo/i remarks that os ho is conversant with the Arabic language 
and is provided with ample mcans,and Is moreover most courteous 
and agreeable in his manners, bo will experience no.difficulty in 
his labour of love, for such it to to him, though engaged i» tho 
services of others. He hopes to be back in Gey Ion fo r about three ■ 
mouths from the present time. 1 : *I 


It would appear that the natives arc awakening to' the necessity 
of making some provision against the disasters of a future famine, 
The last dearth appears to have taught them that It if not wise to . 
depend wholly on Government aid which In ntoo case* oat of ten 
Is misdirected, for wo bear that a movement to on toot to organise 
to all outlying villages to the Mysore province funds to bt utilised 
in relieving the ueedy daring a famine. The fgbd to be raised 
will not consist of money alone, but grain also wltt Kt received ae 
gifes towards ft, and stowed away lu grauarles to bn bk&lt foe the 
purpose. Baggy will probably be tho grain required*. Of it Is the 
only mm h ae far as we are aware, Hhat will kf«p for kept 

dry* withorti deteriorating. It to estimated' that twenty- lakhs of 
oofibeted within a feW years by fooetttag small 
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by them* such a« deepening pi tanks, &o. This t« the merest 
ontlioe of the scheme* but U is proposed to a*k »0«f*e lending 
genfkmau to oflnwo a meeting for the purple at wWA d*t»U* 
will bo arranged, The proposal Is a benevolent «m* r aUeh 

must commend itself to uaXlvw In general* and wo wish the move* 
meat fettaewwh 


Selections. 


SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR TRADE IN BRITISH 
' BUKMAIi. 


(Conclude fr<mi Imt week.) 

Memorandum "hy Hr, $, ti Bjuucuts, Director of Agriculture,— 
dated the 12 th August* 188 $. 

, 32V of cwlrtwtfwwi,—Wb^r© now land is cleared, iaud 

H alre^ty cultivated has beau left fallow, the cultivator turue up 
>A soli with A hoe ttt the beginning of the ratoe (May or June); 
" ryjeavos tho soil to re*t until September when he digs holes 
hboutTS^otm deep aud one foot wide at intervals* of foot fi mi 
. flthiffejpbioe ? ftae twuuug), about five inches 

Iona are th3Rh£ cftd a 8t *»d ln g position Ut each of these holes, 

eo that oao plant touches the ground and the other 

HfatwR*: ftbtot *3fcX h o»e» the top of the hole. The awe-piece. 
SM lhtB rarWy eo^fe?? wlth looteoed finli. There are gene- 
.ttUo three joUte to oa|feg t t > 10 eane plooot end eaoh joint h»e 
onaOye. Many of the yoWffl&g* being, however, destroyed "y 
the heat or other aoeidonut oSiiljjR •* seldom that more tb^jf 

five,or «I*,o»b«« are found to oh* ttooHSfe_■_■ 1 

23 , gome cultivators plough; their land throe timee at 
beginning of the reilne tantead of" turufng it up with the hoe 


tho 
but 

tb8 moregencr&l , practice is simply to ruu deep furrows through 
tho laud In ^optemb^r, aud, thou place th* oano-pleow longlta* 
dittftlly at} tho bottom of the breach, which is about ton inches 
dfcflb and foot Wida. The apaoo left between the furrows 
vfl&Oi fr,0l» two to throe foot, according to the nature of the soil, 
the cane 1$, planted, tho land is cleared of grass 
Attfl'WWMSty Moot 10 days after the ountnpiocos have been 
planted* the,earth U loosened In the Intervals betjweau tho holes, 
''abd'/*ltoi''^^e«o« further covered up with mould* In the 
month**^i?yath$Ibagluoing of January) the earth is agaip loosened, 
and the plant* further oovered up, About tho month of KaRou 
(May) the lai&4 to Win cleared ‘ of weeds and grass, aud tho 
plawte are then left until the month of Wagaung or Tawfchalln 
(Augnstaad September), when they are stripped of the leaves 
thait ha Vo become old and withered, - 
^ A<tir the second year's crop the land is* either lofj fallow 
for ja year, 1 ,or again replanted with uano-top# and then left fallow 
t he followfepg year* Same portion of each plantation* except 
Id Very »miJn>bldlBg«, ,i* 1*1* fallow ovary year," u only mougli 
sail* taoot tolly to supply lbs amount .,f juiuo required for belling, 
und port of the iMldtla «t»U uuoroppsd In Pyolho (beginning ol 
. a.nwu Wl»n tho »un I* too hoi to allow of o»n«-top» feema plairtod, 
In Usd thu» left unonlMvatod the cultivator often plants paddy tor 
his food ^vision, after leaving sufficient apace betweon the rows 
of naddy to pal* down GMio-plooe* in September, 

Seaana generally ooltlvated for manufacturing purposes Mo 
tolbla^lmtitdoesnot require uuy support ; the oauae ate not 
thStalO^O tied In clusters in these plantations iu the manner 
d«»«ibe& for plantations on the tidal creeks. 

r >0 This Is the system of cultivation followed In the Shwegyiu 
dl#trio% a»d the modes of cultivation adopted in tho other districts 

1 !*^/^/aso/ts. —Tbo area of plantations ih most 
distrlofs iVgoldoM over an aoie ? In tho HhwogyU* dfstrlot, w- 
ever, the area of the holdings Is moeh larger ;they measure three to 

4» % ea rnm plants aw somotimos watered ,ui J«htMy. 

23. J R ( rt,0**^.~ , rh«rt«cgenerally M»« w fWlwJ. 
or .Htowc. wbfoU apriog ap fre* >ho a d. -tool. Wh«« * h »»» 
raiwi* arc thick, utfbcw ptnute *« P»* ‘low* * ,w * 


3,500 cans*tops, whereas one ta of oan». yields eoougb aaao*pieces 
to plant out ^ve ta«(i^40 «#imh Oanes sall at M-. 30 per 1 . 000 , 
whereas eahe^ops self at IU. J per 1,00^’ , ; ..■/."'v'/' 

Xu &oudpway as mauy as tCrea crop* are obtained lirom the 
pauugbysn* but the lost crop If. aatd to^ba ^wy inferior, 
sturited, and contains but little isnobi^®; 5 *Hkiawt«;“ -Two crops 
are sometimes obtained ^ from the kyatmh ;Iia He^gut it Is 
stated that tho oiuo is only planted once tMjrywirs* -' 

30, IIun^tting. —In Barmah proper th^'eadtn* bloom ab 6 nt the 

mouth of November ; they are then severed ■wHdt.a.dab Ifom the 
•tool cities to tho ground. The branches at the top nm glean to tbs 
cattle for food, opd the top, which Is out off wbc$« the hitftf oanv 
ends, preserved fur planting* The canes ace. then diirldeid 'with 
the dab into two pieces of about four feet each, tied tfg> in bundles 
and carried by the can^eutters to the mill, wher«'they, arc 
bruised, and the juice extracted. t .. v , 

In Arakan the canes do not generally, ripen until t>eoemW, and 
the owio cutting does not begin uuljil J*auua>y. 

31, i'hfr Sugar , 1 /W.—The ipIU In general uee;Ii|.|h^ihah';prop'or 

consists of two heavy upright cylinders of about ana loot in 
length aud two feet in diameter. The cogs are drwtar and are 
cut In two rollers superposed to the crushlug cylinders. A shaft, 
about D 2 feet long, is fixed at one of the upper oyllndervandis 
turned by a buffalo yoked to ft, ' \ j ■; ■ . : ' 1 

32 . A few improved machines are now used in >r 'ttfyty and thity 

consist of three upright pytngado oyliurlsrs, and 1 >He| middle 
oyliuder to which the shaft Is attached, turns tho other two by 
means of short, straight, wooden cogs : these machines have bmm 
made hy a Bur man, Mauug San Dwa, who Imitated on IStigMsh 
maohlue he had seen Iu Mtmlmein. The price of the meohinei with 
twd cylinders Is about Its* $ 0 , aud of that with three cylinders 
about IU. 70. * '-Vi,, 1 ’ 1 ’. t,\ 

33. In Arakau a mill of a much rougher de«or|ptM , Is used 
as its cost is given as ouljaRs. 5 In Sarnia way, and fa Kyaukpyu 
the til-seed mill (postle and mortar arrangement} h iu general 

)( In Mergui it appears that a stoue-orushing press is used. 


M, 0*UBking .-~»The oauos, which have been previously cut 
short, are passed three times between fchj wooden rbU$r», being 
handed back by a labourer, who coliacts them as they - coma' out 
of the machine, The oaoe juice i* received in a;"largb"bamboo 
frame, aud thence flows through a bamboo gutter iuto aw lron pan 
iu the boiling shed. , ! \ ;, 

35* Tho crushed cane (cane-brash, or meg**#) id dried t&\ the 
sun for two days, aud thou used a* fuel with brunOftbe #f, trees 
and dead wood brought from the neighbouring jungle, '■ ; ; v 
30, Moling ,—Tho juice Is carried in earthenpottfrom the 
reoeivlng pan to the iron bolliug pans, which are placed throe 1 ^ a 
row over a furnace dug In the ground. The lire is kindled at one 
end of the furnace and boils ali the pans in suooetoiM On Its Way 
to the chimney* The liquor is at first plaoed Mhe pah furthest 
from the fire, aud as it evaporates it is passed On by moans of 
ladles to the next pan aud from this to the pan immediately over 
the five, It gets thicker as it passu* along, aad theImpurtties are 
removed by means ol a wooden skimmer. In each pan j# placed a 
bamboo framework to prevent the boiling juice fron^, esdapl«k over 
the sides of the pan. After the Juice iu the third pab y has became 
sufficiently thick* it is taken oil the fire and poured into an iron 
pan, where it Is allowed to cool for a f«w »»Uinte». It is then 
pouted on a bamboo mat, spread evenly with a piece ®i bone, and 
the# divided with a piece of pointed bamboo into a Mil squares. 
After it has become hafcd, it is broken Into cakes a^ip^ked' away 
iu bamboo baskets covered with leaves. Back’ upii.Mu 

about 1751bB, of jaggery. ‘ 1 , 

Ocst qf Oultl^tion ,—Tbe cost of the different kittds of labour 
faired for eanecultivation is as follows ' 1 ' 

Per ta (Qu aere.) 


Ploughing 
Gteartng k 

Digging botes for plants 
Planting — -. 

Loostehlttg earth ... 

Bocsrtdng ear® **i»0 

Clearing (secouid time) 

Pruning . 

Cutting cahe* ... 

Seed . 


Ri ... 

40 $ ft? 

■-.'STiiid* 

r 1 '"''-'.r 

^ Si . 








Total 


,to.e*»» to* b«««v.«w« *'«!• •> ^ 

ylatitotl (pita »ttik thll,In th«lulB-tvals ')'* V- £ ^ .*»h*** i * T«« klMA f»r eatUng nirtMtor 

g «it) after the laud has bcen douixid -Of ^ ’ ’ aronai? it*. B each for bk»m without ft# *’ 

arc about five biohhflion^ »nd pi*»t«d lrom JSovem- j ^ ^ ^ th^hije bg 

hertbthabagiuningbt Jaauit^ fWi om^uoe rtwi no longer ; ^ttv^mandtow-hat* **nl 
fa phmtsd* Tbs, cultivators atftto that on® .TO 0*23 — ■" 




yew** 1,p,r ra ' 1 tjlll ViYwutuu-osSfu w*» ^ ^ i- ^ v J , 

iwriVyW'Rto i R* t <#*»?$ K < . s 


„i>nwd; they 
_ arWut one 

nut; down ^ nort of 
^’\WButd.. giw. about 
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This fatal Includes the cost of keeping the labourers, which is fay 
tmim iiimM -rights nai a mm pvt t*. 

89* ^fafjdfa^ou In a plantation worked entirely, 

with hired labour would/ therefore, Amount to about Be, " 00 i#' 
aerh. Shi greaternumber of cultivators, however, hire little or 
no labour Ani! work the land with their families. Those who 
work verj? holdings generally hire their labourer* by the 
y<a^r f jwrf ; wot. ' fay,’ contend*, The average cost of oallfvatfau per 
M«e tuny beaatfmated eft Hr, 15 to Be, 20, 

$ 9 *, used lit eultlvetlott* with their cost, are 

. , :. Be. Ai v, 

r«« m, . ... ■ ..* 3 oq 

fao*(dagAuk).« ... j 0 (1 

might face (pauktu) ... 1 , 0 0 

i.fejf<wH$*ig can**.., ... .... 0 8 0 ,j 

-40/ Gofyqf cost per mensem of the labour 

employed itt the manufaotaro of Icy an toga (gur) U as follows 
■ ■■V' ■>’. J.".' 1 ‘ ' / Be, 

Two m*& catting canes + at Be. 5 each ... 10 

Two buffaloes at IU. 7 oaoh ... 14 

One herdsman... ... ' ... ... 7 

One laboured to boll the juice **, ..., 20 

#eod of labourer* - ... * IS 


.as 


Total 


6(1 


4J, The. monthly outturn for one furnace la generally taken a* 
1/250 visa, jaggery* and If the outturn per aero la taken aa 
1,000 via?, this would give us the cost of manufacture per acre 
Be. 59ft&'SO). To tfal* amount must ho added the annual 
wear-and-tear of machinery, the cost of fuel, baskets* mats* &o,, 
and the annual erection of crushing and boiling sheds* 

42. *, The crushing machine costs R*. <50, and U Is stated to last 
abofit seven years j It works about three months annually, and 
takes one month to crush the cane of oue aero, it, moreover, 
Quires annual repairs, which amount to Rs. 3 or Rs, 4. The 
annual weM-and-tsar for the machine would, therefore, bo about 
Ra/3‘50perftCte, The boiling pane cost about Kb. 21 , and are 
said to last about three years j m one set Is used for each mill, 
the annual wearand-toar per acre for boiling pans would be Rs, 
2‘30. Allowing E«. 11*20 per aero for the share of other expenses, 
the cost of manufacture would amount to Re. 60 per acre* 

43. The labourers who out the canes also pass them fthroughe 
tfifa mill. The herd' sman not only graces the buffaloes, but drive 
them whilst, turning the mill and carries away the cane trash 
to dry. The labours* who boils the juice also breaks the jaggery 
Into cakes and packs the cakes away la bamboo baskets* 

44. Although the hire of those labourers la always given by- the 
month* they i* reaUty work by contract. The headman has to 
boll dally seven %r«w (iron oan containing 9912 gallons 
of juice, yielding from ISO to 106 lfas. of Jaggery, {soocrdlog 
to the season), the labourers cutting the canes have to 
supply and j,a«'through the mill a sufficient number of canes to 
yield seven tyaim full of juice, If the full monthly outturn Is 
not obtained, the pay Of the labourers Is reduced In proportion to 
the deficiency, Borne headmen make 10 Jtymus of kyantaga a day* 
their pay then rises to Re 25 per mensem, and another cano outfcer 
and buffalo faaVfa to be bfted, 

4& Ti$lfr acre,—The following table shows yield per acre 

according. Wmfi e*perim«nts made fay District Officers:— 

’' •■' •:«^ Number of Weight of 

1 . v yry.-''•' canes per acre, canes ^r acre. 

. 6,000 30,500 

Fegu (northern portion)*#,000 (estimate), 

Pegu Tharrawaddy 

Xrraw#dd 


fThayotmyo •*«: ' ' ... 

( Amherst 

Bhwegyln 10,809 37*377 

Toungboo 
Taw 

Mergul (estimate) 7*600 

The following: #ows the yield per acre in juice and kyantaga 

<gur|- . . Amount of Weight of 

■ ^jdNg|wa kyantagapuracre. 


Arakan 


{ 


K,m*W* 

Swwjiww , 


8.48a 


liaB Ztt&SSlfrL&ii !*’SKSSiCy i* " ..IX I 

Amount of Weight of 

juice per acre* kyantaga per acre; 


Pegu 
Irrawaddy... 

Tcuasserlm 


it 

Tl 


46. 


? t'gtt 

['harrawaddy 
1Prom* 
j Hen scads 
l Thayetmyo 

( Amherst 
ftbwegyin 
Touuaoo 
Tavoy 
Uuvgul 
fotlJIhr; pHivs of jfn f/ycry* ■ 


lbs, 


15*622 

22,506 


His. 


%m.. 




f One*b*Lf of this ttar btohput down to fist oi 'mlv ration, 


10,050 

The soiling price of jaggery at 
the beginning of the season varies from Rs< 35 to 30 per 1(H) 
visa ; later hi the season the price falls to''Jty '$$ 4»d flfd, $ and 
for tvfo year* it Is said to have fallen as low as Rs,'9 per 
via*. The cultivators generally agree in taking tts, 25 Pjjj 
vise sa the average price, and this price may be taken Hri&if, 

»▼*»*•. ;-:jr 

47. A pro/ifJ.—In holdiuw work ml ootl-'(.ywHh hired 

labour the cost of cultivation aununts'to Us. POJKad' the oofaji $f 
manufaoturo-to Es. 60 por acre. The avurage.^uttom per acre 
(3,5001b*. at R«, 25 per 878tbs.) Is worth 11- ^60 5 the net profit 
per aero, not inctadfng cost of living, therefore ho Rs. 

10 a In small holdings the cost of ^ has been estimate, 

ed at Its. 20 per acre, and the of manufacture being Rs, 80, 
net profit would amounjj'tf llh* 170 per acre. In'smalt hold* 
lugs which do not rowO* more than one aero, the ebUlvat&x. 
apsnds all the profit* in supporting himself and bis family* and.. 
in the larger holdings the profits of cultivation often go to pay 
the Interest on money boirrowod. A ' , 

49 . Condition of th& cane-imUimtord. cultivators ire 1 

everywhere the manufacturer*, bat In most "dlftiffafyi they 
only cultivate small areas of cauc and 41so grow ,p'a<|dy* . ■ 

information regarding the condition of these ouittmWr* \» gv*|l-, 
able, and It docs net probably differ much from that , of the 
general body of cultivators. In Shwogyln, howovor* where the 
cultivators grow exclusively sugar'oane, ft has been found ' that 
more than half of them arc In the hands of Burtaosc and Chinese 
money lend era* who advance them money at the rate of 48, br 
60 per cent* and also compel them to shit their kyintjiga In 'ad¬ 
vance at 30 Qr 40 per cent below the market Value* so that Uie 
rate of interest in reality amou«t& to 100 or150 per bent* . 

40. local consumption bud import, —Taking the total '.area' on* 
dcr cane In the permanent tract to bo 7,000 acr&s* tko average 
outturn at 2 *d 00 lbs. of gur per aero, the amount of sugar pro* 
duoed In one year would be 6,750 tons ; the whole of this Is con¬ 
sumed in BritishH^mah, excepting small quantities ekorted from 
the Akyah district Into Chittagong. ! 

The Import of sugar into British Burmah during the last five 
years has been as follows:— 


1880-81 

1881.82 

1882*83 

1883*84 

1884-86 


Foreign port*. 
Cwts. 

... 47.6301, 
... 48,675 
... 37,600 
... , 23,751 
... 38,310 


Indian ports. Upper 
' Uwts. , ; ,;Cwts*, 


16,008 

37*604 

36,835 

40*210 

44*772 


.mm 


_98 

298*285 


Refined sugar Is consumed only by Europe**)* and Barman traders 
in the large towns, and the Imports of this kind akiofaatad last 
year to 78,869 owts.. J - ,:vV\'. 

50/ Direction U which, imprownmU may U qjfut&i* — A&mpts 
have been made to Improve the oulUvatlon, eepyoially In the 
Bhwegylu divfsfofe by fntroduolug new kinds ofWf Cape^ 
from Northern' India and from Ponang ware imported, but 
none of the North India canes, and only a few Fenang nMws,' 
thriving at BlHu, and the supply of them was so smaXUbat tfasy 
have Only been used lor seed stock, and none of them have ae yet 
been orusbed. /,.. , , 

51. .Cairn stock from the BlUn valley was la^odu^Into-.the 
Salween district by Crovernment, and a tuiaU caue larch e^altitain* 
ed at Fapun for the purpose of dfsfcrlbating •'_ '’"oafaa /sfapOfc* 
A largo number of cane-tops and oano* pieces wotfe d^tbaio^' 
and It U taHavsd that cane-oqjtlvatlou has : ubW ; ofatfafned 
a firm -footing in that districts The 
ware foot long and about 7 inches .^ick ;f kuA,vihy^ 
mamilaoftured from their juice was said to .boP 1 ^ 

atkd' ipld at’Ha, 45 per 100 visa, | 

An; atfttfanpt -tflli be atsdo to laftcodikod'oiiM^ the 

AaRkgaiBlilTracts dating the coming iflftWwt,*'- ’’J. 


■■vfo* 


4 Thfai |gg*r &o«fe Upper is made from paint^rse sap, 






52. Four of Messrs, Thompson and MyIno J « mUta ware sent to 
Bitlo in 1882, TJbe cultivators tried them for some time and did 
not continue to use them, as they objected to. the email »Km of tito 
cylinders audio tho shortness of the abaft. TheyRko<i lot mttte 
with hollow cylinders of a diameter of H foot awl a length of aue 
foot* ftw they thought this would increase the speed of th*s milt 
without any additional attain pa the cattle. 

It was notpOsglbto to comply with the request of the otiitivmfcois 
until Mr. Mylne had personally ascertained the val&Uy of their 
objections. ■;&& Mytno vletted BlUn at ike beginning of this year, 
fkttd after, ^ examining the Shan mill in ordinary % 
he oon4d*red .that tho Shan mill wa« the beet 
he had In any pert of India, and V~lbLted 
liorfty of the She, in> »dnery to the ex. * 

Jh> make the linU 1 (phylngado or iron and \o t,u<s 

fflfeMitfilt-powor of Burmese cattle, whio >na» ml t a 

a l*nBjjjgl^ g d mill. He then proposed t< have made in , a 

doMbieN^|e«ie tniH of a larger aka than any hitherto sent ouf- to 
India, aodnlqra It tried at Bllin at the end of the year. 

Ci«J. Mr, My.v^i w&a of opinion that the Shans have tifctU tr no 
taught in the arfcch^pl anting cane, and that their mode of ulfciva- 
Viou was superior to Vast generally adopted to ludia, He pointed 
out, however, that manw^ the cane* In fcha plantations ware laid 
on the ground, and tmt ejvould yield a more add juice than 
straight cone*. He UJuafrrJWdHfcjl^s hy testing the density of tho 
juloft Of three straight canes, ww f<rnd to bo nlneu 

according to Beam o'* sacoharometei^ighoreas the juice of 
beht or laid cause only ggva 7$. Tho Shane admitted 
that tho juice of some "of the* laid canoe was so add that' 
could not he manufactured Into ky&ntaga ; but ny appeared 
to think that It Would/ro too troublesome' g. task to tl .ho names 
of one stool together sfeas to prevent thorn from falling. 

^4 Mr. hJylne cotutidorod that the Shan method of preparing 
,th© juico/wau defective, a* the wickerwork frame used 
'“to bol’Iipg,..the receiver, conductor, and receiving pan are not kept 
froe from the germa Of fermentation, and the juice is consequent* 
ly ihehowha^ add before It fa boiled. He added that the juice is 
Miyayirino^o'W lees burnt In the Burmese paws, and, therefore, 
produces ia smaller quantity of cry stall i able sugar, VMe rco* 
iwmdfrd tboBhauB to uncover the juice conductor, which/ is asusi- 
ly U^botfcw bamboo burled in the ground, and showed iimm bow* 
to destroy the germs cl fermentation in the different implo-. 
menu used by fumigating them with sulphur. 

58, u Mr. fdyhfte was accompanied by a native of Uohar, who 
showed the Shan* and Barmans the improved methods of boiling 
tire juice to 0 thallow pan after clarify i»^ it with a decoction 
of wd. ijto& bfr^ho ropt of the A^slmoMua amlmtut fMy’e-frogors) 
and of the cib.shed seed of the Rkinu# comma nib T^stor-o*’ ’ant} 
Three boilings were made at— 

(u) ghr (not oWtfttfd) with juice from Barman m... evaporate ,* 
tatt<ahe*p*n; 

$) hyantaga fnot clarified) with juice from the Burmau mill 
©vaporaScd—( a) la Burmese pan, (Z) in Bchar pan ,* 

(«) tabfnei clarified) with juice from the Behoa mill evaporated 
In Behea pah, 

';^e,i'|ttggery thus made was afterwards analysed with the 
- falinwihgvwitkiu t—p 

•.. 7*.’i*rf!:^TJ8 TV fY.~ i * if TIT 
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[ Mylao', milt, ware scot’ to 1 f SjWbwIo No* f5, tofnod ( * moloucf I, *, wilt bo ■*** ftltHn th. 

. * _ .. . _ _ ... ... ,.»__'Vi 'f_!*_■*_ 



Nt/l j No. a. 

y* . fl. : No. . 

Qi'jr«lhUi«Sble fitful 

60 li.il OM* 

•■j -1 1 ., 2-5 

Duet yfctAlliftablo etitiar 

i 0 ' 7 i/ 

10 : fi ■,. • 

Wtitev „ 
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above figures, much better than It is named'. _jtt wtoias * lot of 
crystal Ik able sugar freely separating out, mi lb 

^oiature by drying at 1 ( 10 ' 0 ., becomes 

'‘"h lr. Myluo mak«. U.e follow tug' 'y?®*> , b$''o»',thw" 

ill ,ilv 

11 *g No, 1 (Billn byantaga) os a baste il tmpqiibia, No. 2 
w. , gain of 8 per cent in oryttaUIxabU sugar ^ .Mi'-’Id ob¬ 
tained hy evaporating the cane juice In the flat, open pan with * 
very much larger area of evaporating surface hi -p -^portlSfr to 
hulk, as combined with the smalt, round, deep pan**At prsycut 
used there, No. C shows a loss of B N per cent lit erystaUkabte 
; sugar, consequent, we believe, on its being frapt theftret trial 
of tho upon pan at Billu and before the pan hadl jHsjeiK ’;pttj|peijy 
| cleaned 'by use. 

"No. l shows a gain of only 1*44 per oeht'> ptt**.' .’ail.. the 
expense incurred on it by Mauog Ban Dwa, , ’, ;. : 

"No 3 shows a gain of 17 CB per cent, due enilrely io th^ 
care with which the oane juice was kept from contact with germs 
of fermentation, this being effected by— . : i . : . 

° (i) otuehing tho cane between Iron rollers ?, / 

** (IB receiving the juice in a fumigated, portable receiver, 
and v;/ ' v " 1,4 . 

“ tilt) transferring it at once to tho shallow- pan,' .where It 
was further clarllied hy a odd Infusion of th vlnij Of the 
and "tem of A bdmoachtu esculent us flady^flogors), or fat flhi'H 
“ ^nitu.al,” and also by a cold fn/u«ion of tie brUlied seedk Of 
‘he vastor plant. 

"No. *. This ie the rnotaoeas drained from No, S f .and 
jws tha% note was 4d‘81 per cent of orystaUteable sugar re* 
.aining In it, with rather less uuorystaHkable sugar than No. 1 * 
" The last duo of *iguro» gives tho n * cystallt^abla sug^ir fn 
each aampk. It la evident that No t> (the motessOS OlNb, 8 ) 
could be made Into a fairly good gar or ayantaga*•;; :..;. . .. 

♦' No. 5 is a very clean, pure suga , ami till a gOOd oryittaMia* 
ing rab can be produced. It might *uit Maung San Pwa to make 
this kind of sugar to br*^ it ..own into whatk known liepo 
as ^bhura.* "' ■ 

" Wo doubt if a good rab, »uuh an U* ca bn prodpbid lirou* the 
loose, light loam of the Billn valley, Here we get it from i good, 
day, loamy soil. Tl*oie are er^^iiBivo areas of this.h.lud uf' *<id 
in Burmahoo a slightly higher iovijd than the stiff ctay laud*/' , 

“*S, It is not possible to say whether the cMie-culttvatO^a will 
VU »v the improved methods of manufacture shoVo to them ( , 
m\ % hallow Bchea pan was left with thorn, and next Jseaeon, will 
show wK wbe^‘(hoy consider it advisable to adopt it !. 

Several attempts have been made at Bilfu by Burmao* 
nd * 1 uoko to mauufaolurc refined sugar, but hkhOVto without 
m m uu css. The last attempt was made iu l$$* by a Burmsu 
4 icr, named Ilaung Dwa, according to a metkbd probably 
of Ciuuese n n He bought lapge quantities of kyitntaga (gar), 
and aft r boiling it again, placed the thick tqrup thus obtained 
iu cal earthouwnre pots. The sugar gradually granulated and 
the ,ift#ses was drained off from the bottom of ibo jars. The 
sugar then left iu the jars was whitened by ooverihg It with a 
layer of earth mixed with honey and herbs i the sugar Was re- 
i moved as It whitened and the layer of earth applied to tho lower 
feogat until the whole ooutonta of the jars had b«h&. treated In 
| this manner. He was, however, unable to ntfyjbth$ha tUhlkascs 
drained oH, and the sugar he oUuiusd was very o«<ir«b and dark 
Iu colour, *o til x lv was ouly able to sell It. lor alMMMLtU, 43 per 
ltiBvks, and lost a ^lutldevable amount of money In this mrperl- 
meo*‘. m 

1 HO. ;iJyuic waited Mating Ban I>era's refinery, Heatfcri- 
i bnr« r 'i.s ni'm-e to ti<e want of proper applUacokrttod to the 
<i.Uhod i.driptid iu Dolling tho juice, Mr. MyU4fdftdfi«t edvisc 
i.«ia'oit«fimoat of u refinery at BiUu, but the iaftradncti'm of a 
iu now in uko in India. offered to show BdrpMso oultlva 
tor» *be n»fcLhoda«f .uanuiacturing in India. This dBe* has Wa 1 
accepts. 4, and AjUutig Baa Dwa and a Bhan cultivator will proceed 
t< India ne*i year at tiit> expense of tho local Govoravuuxt to study 
improved methods of sugar manufacture. ,V 

61. ddvttxicca have been made by UovcruniaMt t' 


* No. I is the tub oVUSpod by a Borman trader in his attempt to 
btofci rvtinod svigar. T4tis is tioticedTa the nett paragraph, 


Ks 20,000 were again advanced, but a sttfft wf *3 
has not beatt reentered owing to a low yield 
floods aud to a Bali of about 30 per osat in tihe,M 
A further sum of Ha 90,000 has been. adva&M&j 
sent year, and it Is hoped that the whole 
of IBB4 wulterccoyered during the' (S hixUevbd 

that the wwedt . 

tiha'Ut tha xtfck- and Hit ccudhton 

of tlie oHlti^atMr*<■ Such ah expsr^tnus't: m ‘ 

continued far teveiml yahrsp H # is^pctftea^M'h 
results,' aud it It as yft wKy. Ip judge atIWSfei 
{Ktrboettfc 




>r, to he 
’ testing 
the ex* 
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•' ; ;|KJS OPTITAWOIT 0?*T0BAC00 ifr TREUHIJ. - 


*a irU-’iUculld.; subject, m tli« i’&vty* . ■Vj.' It 

3tj«pte* jays, t&At jjioa thtf revoB a l too Aus'erkat QttMiw, 
tar Ika jtimhlp pvir}UiK$ cf jnwlfhhy^ the Virgdoitai pWGftraand 
'tiy'ldg to will Im stteotftm* of the Irish, tjie G©v<iUt,«*»ni oi ?W <1 
t, irt h ,mndt it tovnut to grow and our© tobacco lit I feta id In 
liuti oomHiU'o thing* remained Uur!ug tb© eighteen. ypkt« oi 
Irish,. Isdeplndkocc, and the, pei mission to grow torv»t?ootn 
I/aU&A was fctiliexpressly continue^. hy the Articles ot Union, 
■Y '£y dn Aet, however, of 1 and 2 WiUtytti l v , Iho Act i, Wd 

JiJjj M, _ll..i J... . ti _.1 win) l- i_, i. 



11 Armofflce gmiv* all overtiiia <wrae 
tan, CJatiimter© and Western TVbttwfitc 
with lbs species received* , v ,, 

“ Tho H|jpoio^is here in all this country called Mw (ptotttfhtto* 
j !I nm fch© lUnyJiteb word i<i4©my aleOfttiwMi* . 1 ,, "■ V ■ ■ . 

Xn B^lm-M^V) it la, 'M well ae a totally dktinot plant* IwiWf 
aphiflii, valicrl atm. It owe wihAuy o% expossa fettle. And 
v-altay*, on ft inane of upright twigs, otob tortj£»'lf JNHt rietitoitielnif 
imuln up of joint© like the joint# ot the finkSte, Tfe* feuth ifroh> I 
*»» - feet) i» guidon coloured, and the twijjv era fciorh w tee* so. 
Thin nknt has no leaves, It la all twig* and jbt ‘ ^ 

“ Amongst the Fatten* erf the Khyber !?«*« 



ou „ 
garden. 

fvhera _ _ ..... . , . .„ . . . . 

county of VPexf^rd, and the nei* hteurbood of Knulaaorthy In 
^rtiimlar, WS* the moat favoured spot In this respect- Asa- 
proof Of this the record* of the debates in l arlfameut tufa sufficient 
we have also olhu authority to the name etitfot, In v ' 
’J!,bi\n ,P?:my Jputual, Dffotmbar 1S32, there is to be loi an 
.Afttola besting on this subject. la relating tho account ui an 
interview wHh a, tobacco fanner from cono*v V 4 Xford, the 
writer givestome interesting infoinmtltm as to tho value that- 
tonld bo extraeted from Irish soil, by the growth of ih© now 
. MftMm.ptoih A ycupj man front Kmueoorthv bad'been 
vv** to Maty laud, &ud on his return brought with him eoftm 
a^i ajnd ahoouragad hU brother to venture oa It. and from 
haU AA awe Mf; t'n onoo been produced. Hohlijg a farm 
of aixteto 1 a^res, t v m man wade & profit of ], 20 <u, iu seven 

S andra, !t,**< ^ohaoun m;l well, heoaueo It was Irish, and the pro 
ibitory A '■& 'at'-dy passed, waa viewed with much disfavour and 
dummy, *VhaV V 'M cnee been might be again, and Itlne surprising 


j ftq n ally g both t r 'e earn e name, 
i ’* No ‘“i 


would uiifltakr tl*s* fofutsd and for the mhn- 

jo/ntv 1 faf rt'HL J\.rh>*y.& i nti latter dvu&afc 1 ex(«t her» ate alt, 

** ? w 0^.. # hero f* y e./ip ,^*a U n|x «rlth. aiji'mfi,. 
first of aP b,' -a, rue A»b9o oa-at \»v. ,t, * i^ora irdrafag* * 

whether jjA* *. * ^ ;r :*Satory. or to the, ttppi, * guw u$Mlf tkto 
i., 4 part of t.* t‘ Up a« fi t j habit hern ifoura^ , : ' 

• IVAKJ l JAktftpm ’HOpi. 

"'olr X’^artS 4 *, 1 fiCh 


long w« shall probably f; 

tiki. f*m»i fihn 



OOLOXISATION IN 


an exteualvo emlgratlott of 
Iwdvd districts of, thov f 4 ro* 



ihht a piront ira! Vit^ to bo obtained from d 
tiou oanRQt be carnal 1**r‘ d ?f much ^luo, an' %se i . 
tiepn of am arti'. ^ai ^Motion would saom pi- jm- tap tr 
fallacy oi this acevi tier., for, If ti .aumcfi b* at a pio^t to 

‘ compote With foreign tobacco on !->r vob. 1 ;^^ hku v^ cat, 

Would again cease t<- horultl.at'i. 1 , '.'h* JV.nek wwald *omi 
prove to be tho beat iudge ^ tho *>* If a* dolved f rj y n the 

ttaJttaotfcm* One objeotro £4 f -u d- . 
crop fto.the soil; buttle ;^.ufa oh, jtbh* j»ly Sin* leaser degrm.', f 
applies tO'fiaXc whlsh been fo. .r^ny yoiuV past tho malnetay 
o! industry In Ob^r. And, ichacoo uau now bo cured by ^ 
eteatm^ the IiUIuouca oi th»- woathvr on the proooee ot curing f» of 
llNM lityportameft than formerly, Tho climate and soil appear to be 
as well adapted to it ai; mey arc to the potato, which was 
Intr^uced. the #*uc Um<\ and from the same 8 (»irje. 

elior& dine wiooc ft . lutereatlUig paper on the suojwt 
of. cultivation of tobacco wm read iu Dublin by 1?>. ’’ A, 
Walker* at,a m< ting of the btatmtical and , 'oouiry 

Society Of Itelwud, The write cl that pa tf who llkt? 
many others la fully alive to the necessity of fiat tu ^ > e ms v ut*<- 
ployment fjpr the unooenpied agrigulturrd pop.r>stbn ht^d tavern 
the trouble to cammunicate with several geniSmei oo» $ i n 


oh©. '\j are0l of fch) most important and 
at>1 ’* 4 tuov'iLiente of the day, fa the. last Be, 

' Bamwy or Karnaoo,, a few words arcs! 

* rj cy wontu #evm to indioato in a simple 
j mast direct the establishment of new vfl 
j Jfieury wiitea —** As a rule, I allow a 
land free ios* two years, that the settlers 
is - imfc it is au eJiausttug t { K ,. r h 4tg( ^, i£ j ^ *j 1<} i ^ 0 order. 

highai 1 * clmjgod, next year Six annas, 
And no doubs v,ith these ohncessions 


tight < 

ilrable of the economical 
rt written, by Sir Henry 
"■ about colonisation, and 
jhner tlvc.;pWi«y 1 which 
iges on i&W lands. Sir 
L t vflfafto to have the 
dear the jungle* build 
ie third year four antiaa 
id tb.«» eight annas/' 
under Sir Hoary** 
But something more 
first, and leaders to 
The youag o ‘ 


land and America, who are Intimately AC.juAn«U 
tlous necMsary to the successful gr^aiu 
plant, Aooordipg to the testimony * ***, o* u** 
etatuie wttre should produce two ai d a / > 
andIf.ai^r paying all expenses ihf m.m - 
profit of 2^ p«r pound, It would aiucc *f i 0 " 
Another eetifimte placed the prma io •’> ■ ■ * 


«e conC 
. .r >f a 
r «p- A < 


51 rv 1 tub *v-o, 
my 

* v**b per flt-rf, 
*t Uw upwaras 
ki 3*. r ' any siibstttQtlal 

c culti , 

a hectare;of land* nearly two aert;**, 4 ti. ^iu ,J o, . ited by 
Joubert (Ttobacco) to be about |‘U i , - \ ^n:i i>j} v vruge pr duou 
to be J&80 5*., |J5l i - xui profit to the F-w>h farmorj 

Whfio eveii more can be niudo in hr - ^sful veawous, i’ho colic-jtlon 
pf the eadio duties in Franco is V\it »umv-aficd s’Uh any si 


of £ 2 ^ per ante, but all aocoants agree f ^ 3 *. r v'ovi 
profit would be realised* lu France v, r^n * 


fcsvcvlng care ^oleolsaUou wont on ^ 

.than revenue oonceeslons will be wanted 

uondu^l the emigrants will bo necessary. , w .„ 

be kept together, end must have some headioiin to .— T _ 
guUanoe f and whether this headmen bean agent of QpveiiinieBt 
rrn )'%« of authority from the psrent village, the success or faiidre 
of the movement will almost entirely depend <m him* It is the 
fashion to say now-n-daystliftt tho village community la breaking 
up, and that the teudenoy of the times is towards* .hddiflf of 
interests, V*~ cannot oonl;overt this, but we do umiatraiu that lu 
ihn CMlouu.'.tir of new laud' ou a large scale the ylMfig*:odm- 
mi .nity will ^iay a prommout part, and that the oombihual system 
wifi ^okca new lease of Ufc, and it would be a em» to lObk for 
in'**! <v dcut action on the part of the emigrants, % to Ignore the 
uit of joint dependence, which le the product of ages. The 
o ion of new land will be a movement of th*. greatest 

ii, .^ar, and may lead to lesalte as yet uoureamt of by the natives 
of ("dia. When onoo the plunge has been taken, ahd the bid 
iietrict changed ioi a new one, there will be Utfcle hesitation In 
, going further afield, and a mobile population will seek tsv pro- 
\ Vinces, and perhaps new oontinents. With a few bhain-^nd» and 
M i buffaloes, tho sturdy cultivator of Northern India will make any 
land his homo, , . \ lI s . H . , 


dial. dWfithUl*s,und It is not ,^7 *i> 
in Ireland. In the , ai i'' * ,3 ;■ ■■ 

special ffburo, tb,; impo»!a* : .a 

Ireland amounted to •» 1 ■« > 

alone, and W.alnly inr tbo uso «l tie pcoror 
oi Cigars, tp^iob an. * luxury for the rich - -< 


»!uMtd bo hitherwts 1 
■ uii 5 Uift.-e Its auy 
• ha -so int- 


A SEILFVIi StJBOIOAI. OPEBATIOW. 


THE HAOMA jr Tab 1.. .vocliSt! 

/ yO «.,IK XOITOR m- THE “ TfUEtO^ T' A.’ 


Slj .—l^lth raforcucc to a paragraph in your issue of tho 27 
aatent* Stfttw soma plant, I think the taUwlnjr extract from 



aStsWWHWW! W engaged in making iu4uidea about the soma 
tk Aa fiora d the mountain roglons of AfgbanlsUn, l sent 

***"*.. ‘ u of tbfl haoftu (*«*»«) plant m found the 

hfHe, together with 0 few twigs of the 
ombhy. ■nrwo twigs were wedatly 


— 

AtwrtaJW^J. 

■ HUetoor, tie Mf. 

■ Setto tsorotwy' 'flijkbb; J?eurfau v Zorbwtfia» Amettbratlau fuati 

Hr tsUVXft. u •. m* oi. 

jyhcdr<w»«pri« , . 


T«i£. American Ambassador at Vienna, Mr. Hasson, has lately 
■- 1 - "* •■*"■ ) forwar led to his Government au iut ^resting ooooaat of * remark- 

u..i..j»acturbd Voo.a«uo 1 abJtJ , sur ^ oa i operatiem lately performed by Professor Biilortb, of 
ia-.B^ s a...i .--'-lusivc 1 Vienna, which, wonderful to tell, consisted in the removal of a 
portion of the human .itonaoh, involving naady ofle-tthlrd of the 
organ—and, strange to say, the patient recovered—the only 
suucossful operation of the kind ever performed. The disease for 
which this operation was performed was oaneer Of the stomach, 
attended wth tho following symptoms The appetite Is quite 
poor. There is a peculiar indescribable distress in the stomach, a 
feeling that has been described as a fatal “ all gone'’ sentatloa 1 a 
sticky slime collects about the teeth, especially la the morning, 
accompanied by au unpleasant tasto. Food fails to eatiafy this 
peculiar faiut sensation % but, on the contrary, it appears to aggra¬ 
vate the feeling. The eyes are sunken, tinged with ydlow ; the 
hands and feet become cold and sticky—a cell perspiratloa. The 
sufferer fools' tired all thu time, and sleep does not <tt*m to give 
rest. After a time ttie patient becomes nervous and taitable, 
gloomy, bis mind filled with iril forebodings. When rising sad- 
dtttiy from a reoumbent positieu there is a. diiudaejur,; * wMstiiog 
aopsatUm, and he is obliged to grasp, something firm to keep from 
fattjpg. The bowels costive, the skin dry aha hot 0 times * the 
6to» W wtog thick and stagnant, and does itot tfnfciUte proper, 
ty*--. After a *«* the patient spits up £00$ .soon after eating, 
tokuft&fttaa ha a ton rand formonted conaition,sormetimes sweotwh 
X 1 > the. ttwte, <lftoii4hQcs there it a palpitetioii of m heart, and 
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Hh* patient feaia he may have heart dtflme. Towairt/h* last 
the patient Is unable to retain aw food whatever, as the opening 
in tbs iufeusthiwi lwmmw$ closed, or nearly so Although this 
cllsmo is Indeed aiamdu, Jhitlirue with the abovc%amid 
pic ms should wot ful wcivmi*, fo* ulna htmtfud and ninety- 
nine eases cut of a thohMmdbavf u* tameijbut JfimH dyspeosia, 
a dieea™ tawly y mm < d tf n< atul in a p*< pr i maujiw The pufest i 
and list untidy fu tlio <(*«<&**> is heigd’it 0 »jRti\< h\nw a I 
vegetable pimtrslian -old by oH <twmiaU and muln ino uuStuts 
X H\ { <i,tt *}wW* «d b> «ho pmmjt Ho*p, A 1 , U hilt (LunH 
1 ' idto.Xu;, ‘ 


• r n i «**t »i v wwMik, 

To A. .1. Warn, jt**. # *®‘ 

ftpuirt Tbwii, JwmWof, W»« 
t t>rm ants to taftfin ymi 

benefit fiorn “helgePe fiy*up/* y< 
itom live* complaint, with its JM>y 
•o that nny buy m«* a psipetual s 
X w as induct d to try Scigel# Sytmp, an 
* d'inSmh 


12, 1885* 


****** *i^iM**#i*A 1 

»Bow**** 


td), 17, fatiliiftdrii toad, Icndii 


'ihm fampeiriLu atthi 



bating iiitd so naany mtuM 
give it at KM »fair trial, An two on three day|JtS r 

.. .* , ,, - ---.*, ally better und now at the ami of twelve toodibslkfcYfog can* 

sjry Iwpilmm of Uia disease, and dims it, root and branch* out | »*»«■<* Mmis it), I artMtod to say that] am ft dlAtfttwftpa 
of the aystem* gather, 14 is said 01 certain pens that they "mim at iWn40d 

M* hi w HtnaKT, I'm > aaoiuipuu, ft blessing to maw,’ and 1 have no reason todOubHbe truth' 

1 ot the atuUiuent, 1 41 - ‘- 

has touio as a “ l 


JNovambu iNHh, la'll. 
hif^n |hcA rn gnat phosuic to bdmm >0n of the ) eiutit i 
bfttft i trait ad bum htdgtl e *vnip 1 butt l»uu tioublul f<u yean 


Mr. A, J. Wm*g, 


lJfa| SIi,— I find the sale of Weigel's Nytun st 
All vrhebftt* tttvdit speak vuy highly of its 
one Lustoilfci described it as a * 4 Oodsaud to <lv« 


Sin ? 9 Li ft * * 7 * U P, 1 ««!*»<■«>» tioubl+u foi yams 

i tmt si ter a few doess of the Sjiuii, X found iciiaf 
Altfi liking two bottles of it X feel quite cared, 

X am, fcttr, yours truly, 

Witu^M Duff*?, 

Dexitamboi ftth, 1883, 
steadily tnoreasusg, 
ts ntedlolftftl \ n I ue*j f 
-- w dVRpsptj/ IKHplo, Jl 

always iceon^ud HwvtU oouhdwico^ifaithfully >o»w P 
»i»a ru» a » A (Sd.) VhumjA. Witl% 

10 Mr, A, J, \VVrrB. ( Chemist DuiUit, Moithix P\»1\U, * 

Detgele Operating ^u * 18 aic I he beet Umily phjsn timb has 
over ueeft disooverea.^gJicy eleanso the bowels hum all nriutiug . 
substaneos, and haVo CThai ui ft healthy cowdivfun lln> cuu 
oostivefteai, . 

M t ^ , 1 XVestun. Sept, 2l-fc, lTO 1 

My fleftrDll^YourHyiu/aiid Hlls are still scry popular with rt *r fA r 11 become Thromo or danmrous UolIowau*s 

«*yiu(j they &x» Uu< bet ...ai luo»f M Ci«. wli ,t>t D gtb«m», Pill. me well sdapt^Tfor |Sy 1 fHbsgS* 

v ™ * .1 Urlty of the human body, and should be taken when thi tftMftftdh 

“ w U diaoidered, the liver dsrsuged. the klduoya inaeilva* the khwats 


it, 1 can tiuly suy, lumevei, Hy^elgers%rup 
ln>on and a blessing * to mo l Mrs rawiwMm 
it to sexual teilow-suhorers Irorn Hus dutreiising ftOihplaiut, ftftd 
thou tustliftuuy is mute m aocoidftnes with my ota, OfctttftA* 
foi Urn bemiit J have derived fiuin the eaesilsnt 
piuinpts me to tuimsh you with tins unsollolted testhftohiab 
I am, dear Hh, 

V'ours ever gratftfuUy, * 
(Higned) Oablv B, llftftftt, 

A, .1. Wmw t Esq. Baptist MMwaary t 

4 Ilensiugham, Whitehaven, Ootober X&, 

Mi, A, 4, Wuitfffj,- 1 -Ueftt His # —Jt was for soma timeaflllcto 
with piloH, and was advised to give Mother Holgel’s Dyruft a trial, 
which X did. X mu now happy to state that it has restored me to 
< emplote health .—1 rotuain, yours respectfully, w 
(0) (Signed) doauH. U®mx§ or* 

lloLt va\ *s tail'Wionga mado Hight,—ttvety day thftt 
any bodily sutfeiing is permitted to continue renders it mtirs 


The other day a ouetouiei oame ten two bottles of Sy run uud 
W/J 1 Mother Smgsl" l^rl saved tbo Ufo oi his will, and lm 
aduod, ** one of theso V.>ttl«« X am sending hitucu miles uuuy to 
a faead who is veij ill, r have much faith iu it.’ 

4 . keei>s up WWufully, in fact, o^o would faiuy almost 

that the people weto * egmuirig to Immkfu^, dine, and sup on 
^ttli the dmoaud Is »v um^tautand the utis 
faction so great* £ 


torpid, oi the hi sin muddled. With this insdlofoa every invalid 
oftii cure himself, and those who ore weak and infirm through 1 m 

f mrfeot digestion may make thomselves stiong and Stout by ifol- 
oway s exoellont VUls, A few doses oi thorn usually mitigate the 
most painful symptoms caused by undigested food, from which 
thev thoicughly hoc the aliimmMhy ouusl, and complotaly isitme 
Us naluut power and action. 


FOR PRICKLY “HEAT, CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, BILIOUSNESS, CHOLERA, FEVERS, &C 

f* <1 iMlIttaC) If JM ft •lvotllt «M«I id) JMIMJ Mill A t Ml plum J 

LAHPLOUSH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


MS 1 

to destroy 


Uw iiuiuim i wf ixu 

Ilrttruj 


If ims U m i*s l X0tt Un ^ "M" V« 

. n^^m.esiceuft.d;... H| * u ^ 


tftt> An pcmws»UiS (tottuulA most asm titiul f»t ibi liMtcrsi on a»U mstnt«nfuuv> <f It slth eUtt jwfto* \lirout tt bmlj nc4 hums ^ 

»■ t<nAif|Rli4 TaMrhwss fanning « ntogl lui IgorntKiia, % Uallslug A IfpfVpslkliia Baurngf, 
14 |* B«k»mW€lntf«dvwm|iUmB, SEA or BlhXOUfi SICKNESS, CONHTIPATION, INDIOGRTXON, IMBU/Wh KKA&mittf, and 
U Ift IWmwims ** 1 . .curesthe woistfonus of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE,and other PEVEAS, SMALLm; teftSWIS 

Hi I fuiP 0 #* ««ftdilnms of the BJoOd A valuable PREVLNriVL of UYSENTEHY. 

NEVNAXSK C 0 LUS( »f^eJJ^uuq i y jvu tag u ?ilu . ) r>i «pahk» m »«»»iHai n* ikm iunm\t » i itnitMUMinmiiiM'tai «i amuina 

aSlSkDVTXVH or SHIN COlXTLAXwTS, anc iv. t ‘ N ' r(,u » - 1 *«>' i iiMu^dm in i u*vlbosTr ' 

SjWfS* “r-TP” ■* '■* — — 

otficia A it^ value a« a specific & ***«• ^ * WI . ^9i.sswte 1 ij^asiir« 

ne A W m>WWW*~ ittssdiuanwjmrtwwteit^tv * w* < Vrtlse i***i ifwKlIowSn i»mWe»V 

ymiy*ui^IVoftt 1* 5 ihft lets 1 W(*M llr pu ^i 

"*" 5S^V™tS! ^SfS^S^^SSSS mmJ ^ 1 

H* LAMPLOUOH, 113, HOLBOHN HILli, LONDON, B.O. 

la.jQjfiL.XiTaa fob ^a.x,x,m 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT; 

THE PILLS 

Pnrlfy tbv Wood, omraot all t>iscu*Urs uf the 

uvea STOMACH, KlONiYS. AND BOWEL8 V 

Th«e tnviimiat* end iwtou tuheellb UobdUatod OmisUtiilloiw, attd me invatnaWe in> all ^nuifdamt* DieidcnUl to Vemtaa id 
TOP *»▼»**« aw w child* eu «nd Uie aged they m prUeiew* 

vam ol:wr*3B«:3a5Br , * , 

FOR SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, OOUQH9, QQIMk i 

CUandular ftweUJUgW and all Skin Diseases, ib has no zjtal; attd frn ootttiwotw Odd kfifi itats, iiaeta IfiMlft taW * 
Ifannfoot/uMii obi, *t Yuouah UMbEkV, i 

71 M8W oxm&0 Sf&BST (lat* fS 9, OXffOM)ftSWa tMO&Wi . . •, ^ 

u a!BA W.,a*..9*»«“«**»v»«*<»•«*«w*»»*<«*“*««•»«»te*aA*eOnVwW. 
m rwAaiOT^r-* m<*«m wAt*«»<i to** u«***&*<*#*&, 




4 /. jfc vrsttKLT ■ , ■ 

mnnAL or mi ah Aeei mnee, mmAum, and »'»” ^aaaT. 

_» -y-aassjaasss-«-^ tfuelth a»A #M/ ' 

, , /^wk-tfodcrete je^faU In ^ a*.* Wi*a*re*d J«nuttto \ ' 

uA/iitk />!¥»n find Weather Report • prospects generally priew maf , , v . :.' 
Hmthi brop ana nmmw v __ 

.■..: ----— tferirat Prrtin «•,-&» Jn *X*f wLatherebj»twe* , 

aK»:-is 3 »ss s’SSsr^ 

«»nsi 2 &sl& 


Health, Crop and Weather Report. 


Siudb ; but aim Is urgently ‘V,rT * e in parts of a wry early fall of rain. ™ado* lwa , Tamfc .^r f . 

#1 8 wUwrn M.br»lt* county, "h«® *<^ Bnto»«m th. oJTp. »» JfJ, pwtrftehM* . 

topp*. Ahawiiulgser, Dtiar«»r, BIjapore, »»d ™'P_’“ * * f d 1B< ) Kolor ; from the lMt-n.msd, OMcurt ' !m, 'f“ ““ 
withering for want of rain, They have b6en , b3U * fiuderabad, removed their cattleinto British territory. * » t»Ubfto . 

ins e**s inprt U ^mmhee, by bUght and ™™'^*** £23^ prevails in £>***; ohotera and fever in M»». but 
sad by excessive rain in pails ol Ho rat. In the B *. well, generally fair. Prices slowly rising. yV. Ajw^fstL ■■■ 

rain ii wantod for the standing crops, whlub are at present* d g ^ J/ytfrre&atf.—Weather cloudy. AT 1 j5f. °!*SL in. 

enmity throughout theXMtral India States, ^ the ^ ^ ^ Wheat m coarse ricA^rMU^W 

orowVa^ dejigLi. la ttanpwe, however, rafe Is muchwsnUd. In , b 1 ^ *«r It}***" P** wnt ^.Tttrivfria ' 

ttr&te States, rain has been almost general, and prospects 7«0^ ^ ^_ Werthw clear. Crop. 1 thriving, umux 

”ttw Pmtou* .g.toHtur.1 pto*** Mlta. rj?«££ «a'w» «* 

* 1-ifcEi to Nim» .pa the.o^#a» 8 ^. * w h „ B : safl . rw j mimWiiw<#» “.«* ™T 

MilS'toto«ai« Mil* k«*» 4**; ^ Mwito ■ ' ■" '•-.' • * 

trt&m ^ 6ndl., rtin b.. *U.n to ^ *^J*t£* f«® ***-'**"'■ «**• , - ' , ' , ., ; 

Mt la to tlie adT.uUgc of tLu crops, which bave a! 5 , , Jj as _ , , m » wux '8 iia*wi « ■ ■ 

B-MMiM mil* , PrumecU we. on tha wild., good- Moder * “ ”~ , . -"M 4 '■ _ „, 

letters to the Editm ; :- : ^ : <, 

g0< t *4 4; nixi bu ftltot in »« Otafrtato and a bn*k U now mnnb _•_ 

SrtH^ ”d t“ d y CULTIVATION OF THE OBANC.A ‘ , : 

^l^in^p^nri I0 ZZ** ' . >:' 

e, tmAU ^ e D9 “ ,y s«.-i bb.il b. ^^towTxWJJSSK’ 

*?&■;»£. to lb. Mftdma «a ^^3?fSSSS 

B.LTri» tb. Centra 1'roviBcM, »dto,om. di.tCot. et tb. Nor.b- .»«» ^ ^ ptact x h»«wleot.d. I 4«* 

^ t tto lt „, ought tub. ?^S,^o*to»i 

MM.'«to r as»Bto “ yw ">“ th * pB i y »ud bn* »««!> «“y «m yt.w; 

f s'^ng, Wd^b.™ tb.y VO g.nemlly .toady. O. to yfcld * .uffiotent t.Wrn toWW**" 0 «“ 


Letters to the Editor:* r 

-; : 

CULTIVATION OF THE OBANGLw 

TO f T<a EDITOR* ^ v ■', 

»»-, «>» -*■^t'srfflK 3 t!S- 

th. cultWatlOn ol n»»g» tw.» In *” *V **yietlH 

about lb. clionl*. b«nu«i nopUo.i.brtt«ndo^wr"^ 

ot„g» ihw lb. Pine *bt^bT, ^ ilX 

•SLJL'SJ! "to S J-2-«?? **■ 

should w F •* . .. Atf Ba. g OOOMitfttaUy. = ; 


vitoto-.Wtotojto tboaiAfig- -; t ; L 
and .B^«4ap*ria'ily «*> Sn Be lary, him ,nln »>**""*<* t”»r‘bno? r ^.tb.,a 


•no , r... ” ,. could lot »» «now ^ 

Mtw.1 (BrtmbbWdMtbM*. ja i j.i w fiiufl • a y0 * , r?■■-J: —A .hba mlct. thoy toteb. W VwA 

a«ni«^'Ebalit nun tttD.gb.uk tb« Prwldwioy, to*W :{"-SSuS^ ” P 

m«. ...M^LMMUtlT In Wt«rnl toluto..»tb. B.°°« “ d »ddl««i»l obll*»«on. . • '• X. 

MjKrktta‘d^strit<W and in pert, of Kafra. Crops withering l'iuflUft|liWM |1 i IJ8fiit - 

jhS— «r^s®£ 

muffed W fkode and irnccta In parts of Kumehee, by blight ana Jjorn TJjo 0Vtft ^ oll »honi.l ho* •*Sf*k 

,t Hyawntad, »«d by .*.«.!« «to In 

aS^^rjsr^ssssr 

■^Esfesraafssr* - --i 


' “TSZ iri rii d f strlota during the week; a hroaa or treos, fie ^ wU W 


jwigat efapnaw 



tfjpESfi 

HWttkftnl 


ssasss 



Editorial Notes. 




The following ji/.lju oit*d o» 
Inkling Off iu tho pAiijpf of laud 
JtauOoluahuft, a goo*/ hum of J 


Amo*o oi4i selection wiU be found an inteiestlug paper On 
aJ&Yeneh Open-air ftilo This w the Qrat one of the kmd *e 
have heard of, but doubtless otheu will soon be following the 
example Terhape bcfoie long, the quHshou,* how will 1 build 
a mid f‘"~ Will cease to tumble fatiUHiiuni other i engaged ut 

mUmH ftMto 

V 

T*U (MtermeiU foffee oiop m Javi foi ilia rod of June 
1885, wee estimated at til 1,800 pnuU, <>» out* above ope half 
Ol the average yearly jield The coffee lit longing to puvato 
individual# exported fnun Jaw dm mg thn hut two quaitem 
of the year &bnt ehwwe a i tiling »>tf of about .1b pei cent, when 
consigned with the quauljf > cxpoi led rim tog the coimpoiubng 
period of laid yea» 

* * # 

% 

Av a meeting of the Executive Committee oi th* proposed 
Agricultural Exhibition, held On Sunday, the Gtb instant, at the 
fe*U of the Ghtaeutra' Club, It Wat resolved that, a* the greater 
portion el the district ofmppgblyhad suffered much from the hood 
taueedby the late rains, urWa* uot advisable lo hold the Aguoul 
ttttol Exhibition during f he eneutng cold weather. The Commute 
have judiciously postpuij i the Exhibition, as It will take tome 
Wta* ter the country tojikcove* from the etfeuts of the flood, 

M V 

mi insluiue of the great 
in ftugUud, At Spalding in 
? UO tores w<w offmed fm hale, but 
the WgtMWt bid iw (owl Ad,370, or about £21 104 pet acie, and 
It Was consequent)! withdrew u This very farm when put up 
IwtUfttfuiUU W7JT wasboliov at £0,250, ot nearly £57 pin 
were , but the vetttat t©fused to sell, an he did not consider it u 
WlJftciEutly high jibe, Blnce then. £2,000 had been apeul m 
ptisiteottof the faun froman idiommg met » 


Wf uaderetaod that the Bombay Abkarl Comm Union err have 
been reoently jbostruofced to include the item of fresh toddy in their 
programme of Inquiry, this will give general satisfaction. What U 
wow Wfcwllftg to make the Commission a success, Is to extable ft to 
VtoUfttoWCitoemofassil towns, say Than*, All bag, Surat, and 
Broach. ThA our will uot cost much to speak of, and it will allay 
popular *xeilSm*?st ouoe for alb lha Commissioners, too, may 
anjdy a paid Weather trip to Oujetat. and affaggon ot toddy may 
not ectue amis* to aoj of the worthy trio. 


Tttfcfci m a prospect that we may aqua cwwo w see gingei 
gXOWU ill Jamaica, which ha& so long hold a high pi ire m the 
WWMfhet * f >r according to the Bnttkh Tiade Jourmtl, u the 
Cultivation of gmgor in .Jamaica u said to be dying out, on 
account Off the peitusteul cultivation of the same plant on the 
same land for a tong aeries of yeais* Only the richest and beet 
lamia are smt&bta for the cultivation of gingoi, and, as It ut a 
wevy efhauetlhg crop, the juodaotiun of the ox tide on the island 
depend on the reserve of good land stiU available where It is 
gidtftated^ * m 

*jk “ 

i * 

tuu Secretary to tbo State Boatd of Agrieultuie, 11, B. A., 
bwt in^atud that no repent will be issued by tho Bomd 
lUk Aniuit, buv hoe stated that the estimate toi wheat is 46 
ptpsfttotfdU ship, ot 18 M 4,822 bushele. The com is said to 
hi fMff. and promises au average crop of 90,000,000 
10100,60^049 boiheht Oats am reported to cover a very 
heavy and U|#e orei^ m\ may give 10,090,000 or 20, per cent 
above an misfa Inti mp, $Uy, irhtot, and oats are nearly 
aUeeouret^indare id good pApo; hay at a three-quarter 
wrep, while pssturee m good 


£ eonvtottojuat says i*» * 

Tho Ifytoro Government, having to tajbAth* Nb Of W* 

hantohinto«ymsuttoii«to,wy and mm too irnm^m m 


wbwiii 

with cautKom Wi bwn tout «wo AsmuMvo 
«d the Other day, one W tomkiiU, *ety ton d 
estimates for all available reUitf w^M i 
have also been ordered by the Dsttoq to m 
at a moments notice, to eoeh places US fto. l mw ^i p • 

A visitor to Kankanhuliy etatee thtAthe OfMAfffV ¥* ^ertog, 
and the ryots sre very mush depressed in tytftty* dtolMto that 
if the rains should hold Off for another W<4h* tosjf bfll hove to 
meet the famine with a vengeance. 

V 

Aotoxitfffo to the Jnfwd Trad* Journal, rt«to nu 

lees than one-half of the cultivated land iu stoote tK«ro 
me 250 varieties of seed, f’iobabty m oouttffl toffetoWha 
vincty of leguminous plsulif lot food. Tt is chsya^t^Hstic of 
the manner tn wltoU the Fionch have waged the WSr^Or^ to bo 
quite con out, « he ‘military operai ions*— agaitist ^ GlitoOto 
that they deflated rice to be contraband of wak, twists the 
UifrUlmpin hwtoiy where ptovisiuus hate lm& to ^fyatodl, 
except iu caaev wheie they weie being conveyed to a beitogUO^d 
* it j, or foL the teUef oj an ax my I hi ea tone# by starvation. 
Intmnational law will vmy so5u have to be ^written* With 
iumoUliou«b> M hVny' 

Wti lvaire rtceiv^d, though a littJc latp iu^bo SSfMklh, a topy 
of the Oltiasl Btonrd of the New South Wales OommisSioh for . 
the (UUutto International Exhibition. It totopriag* toe 
repot t of the Ihcsideid, with appendices » tome other reports, 
ami an abtidged Odiahiguo of the New South Wsl^e exhibits 
iud list oi awaida, U willustiiitod with photographs of tils 
various New South Wales oourtw, wlulo the froutispiece gives 
a general outside x mw of the KxUlbitiou building* tt n also 
aucotnp&mml by a gioiuid pi m oi the New South Wales court*, 4 
The lejioit is a comprehensive one, and is a credit to the 
Auslietiane, who evidently tike much pride in the Excellence 
ot their products as uudeu* ed by <he oppiecistion shewn fox 
them at the gieat show 

* %* 

Wp undmtaad that a puoel of Kliaki cotton, grown experi¬ 
ment illy bj Hi. A Randle, of Wwuowue, has just been m&nuf&c- 
tmeil mto dull at the Yei rowda jail The cloth iff said to be of 
a dun, oi rather f iwu coloui, suitable fot ftoldterg’ naffonps, and 
o( cornse needs no dye Mi Eindie is of opinion that stub 
colton would be pi oh table os an annual held crop In that 
hiUiUfcy, The j ichl Is repoi tod as gocwl, end the plant needs no 
inigstion It floods sofieely thit cultivation ootdd be rapidly 
erteudod It may be noted that this Khaki cotton II perhaps 
nothing cuoie than tho u Nankin' variety which ho# so long 
bet n * ultivated in uiauy paits of India We remember to have 
seen, sumo yeala back, cloth of vriy good quality manufactured 
at the .fcypoie jail tiom Naukm cotpm raised by toed on toe 
jail grounds The coloi is peifsctly ‘ fast,' and nn amount of 
washing will change it 

V 

Tm Yoroigu Bugai Bounty question has greariy exeroitod 
the English people, fot we learn from a homo tofeft&psrary, 
that at a meeting of the leadiug workmen of to# «ngiM trade m 
JhiverjKKil, on the 23id July, to consider the qni#»M a 1|W to 
meet the competition of the foreign boimt|^^4«i’^Vj^fefe3 
were passed condensing the system, and agreeihff s fo l#0fxit; 
delegates to aoeompauy a deputation to the Prim Wnitoei, to 
direct his attention to the argent necessity f< p&Mtog on 
efficacious remedy to ncottsliae the foreign bow^i# 

British markets. This means buein ess. The qtftottfo has hem 
so toorongbly torasltod out, that it woeW be Mpffi to M* 
oapitolate here, ,Th* only community that! ^ 

eystmn m toeconeamms, and they not tf#ya 

ift. Wwwse 
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preheat faffvbe* 



£ v ^^n<u# Ptifso’ ior ^5^1 li^La 

. In&an 'fimgF.'ti. &aoam& ft 
-. A sum uf B£ &iW|' has beau 
. v ,ji5^t A : P. nflftM, and th© interoat on this 
? tiritt he ^vafiftanually for the beat English essay 
efltowtod' with Indian Sylviculture by any 
> regular student of Uta- Debra Doon Forest 
.. \-j$fcta0}tf orof Any other Forest gfchoel i» India. The essays 
;\^jhtiUttihe oieariy written, aud should uot contain more matter 
J i$U78d page* of th© size of the Lidi >n F\ire*i<w in 
•vtype" Here i# a oUauee for Forestry students to 
ik tbembelve*. 

' y t - ■.’■ 

" J,■& Gamble, the Conservator at Forests, Northern 

■%^i$vm'o^MadvM } has been turning his atUitiiioti to chai*co^!> 
hitt&iug on an economical aeale, and intends carrying out an 
‘ experiment with a dosed iron charcoal-making kiln, m&nufac- 
}.; the firm of Mesar*. Bichon & Co., of F.irk With 


?\ regar^.to the utility of this kiln, Mr. Gamble say* : mi So far 
- . a# catt^fei judged by the account of it, it appear* to me to bo 
%iik$Tyfa be very useful, and to save the trouble and damage to 
fth grctt&d which result from the ordinary ayalem, while 
''.■ {fiyin^ a better oattarn and also a considerable quantity of 
tar*- -If it proves successful, it will make it possible to utilise 
ih^.'produce of forests now too distant for working, and iAne 
# jegfeofitUy in the NUgiris, to make the produce of the Coouoor 
- plantations, for which there is at present very little demand, 
; whet' 8 good flat places for ordinary charccml kilns are very 

?. th find, available for the supply of Ootacatnund, and 

' even of places in the plains” His proposal has been sanctioned, 
v ajid iui ; indent lifts been sent to the India Office for one of 
V , /;tbeii; , ,iirbn kiln** ' We hope sopn to hear more about this 




. \i‘. After ha ft publishes a novel Use of toads, which 

' we reproduce : “ The latest and most ingenious way of 

getting rid of cockroaches and water-bugs wo hay© heard of, w 
> related of a citizen of Schenectady whose kitchen was infested 
with them,. A servant, hearing that toads were an antidote, 
caught three ordinary hop toads, and put them hi the kitchen, 
H5t ftwoktoftch or water-bug, it ie stated, can now be found in 
the house. The toad© have become domesticated, never wander 
about the house, and are so cleanly and inoffensive that there 
7 iano objectiou to their produce. Another use* for toads is to 
'.- employ them a» insect destroyers in the garden. They nro 
. ..■ determined enemies of all kinds of snails and slugs, which it is 
: well knOWi can, in a single night, destroy a vast quantity of 
Tettuo^ cat’i'ots, asparagus, &c\ Toads are also kept in vitie- 
: _ .yja’dej whe^ they devour during the night millions of insects 
' .ithah escape,the pursuit of nocturnal birds, and might commit 
incalculable havoc on the buds aud young shoots of the vine. 
In Forts toads are an article of merchandise. Thpy are kept iu 
tube, and sold at the rate of two francs a dozen.” .Farmers 
and agriculturist* should take note of this. 


4c tlrriLB time back, we remember to have read some where 
’dWjptoaTkeeping of eusiiage destroyed its good qualities. We 
‘~<T' ' front a home contemporary, tliat Or. 12. L. 

■ 7 V StliUpiyabi has reported the result of an experiment tried at the 

■ j^KiirStapk' Experiment Station, to determine whether fodder 

V.O eilos, at long intervals, would keep without spoiling. 

ik.l&wdl, weJHmUt silo, ten by twelve feet, six tons of cut 
. V cord and sorghum fodder were placed during the latter half of 
laat f #ar> filling it about three feet. It wo* covered 
-A month later it was opened, aud a ton and a 
^^koighnmpnt in. On the IQtkof June, this year, the 
^^epi^ae^ Mid.with the exception of si* inches on, the 
#«; found in ‘ an excellent teate of pftmfov 



S.M.AiWVVtv 




cous in partly fUgfvra and giving if prepey weighting, 
an^idding morc^T' ' risk afterward, and ‘ agitfft'repWng : 
the weight Thf ■ y t bo harmed by tto added weight, 
and the lafctMft i condition as the firat. In all 

Bu6h ©jcfwrij^ _ tk ,_ should be matnved enough to 

liiwc bolidff Ensihsge has bc$n renouTvc^tt by .eobae in 

couseq^^o of enttiug it when too soft apd juicy. . 


We have in thc«n oolunms diw-uwaid at some IcbgiK the 
©ysteux of ousilagiug fodder, and have taken a Warm 'lnjterost 
in the question tua a whole from th© time it first begtfh to 
attract attention in thw couitlry. Hi* needless bo - say that 
we have followed closely every phtae of the question, and have 
endeavoured to show from theory and practical eipemnee, 
what, wh regard as the knystons to the. qsethod. .But much 
jguoranufct prevails ; and there is such <fivarsity of opinion us to 
the real and practical Value of ensilage, that- it' has, from tho 
beginning, been difficult to got at the * rights' of thS. matter. 
That 1 this was felt to bo tho ca*o evou in Buglanti, may bq 
gathers! from tlio fact tlul a U»yal Ensilage Oommissiott wmjP 
appointed to make a thorough enquiry intC» the subject. The 
labour* of this Oommiesijn have now ediue to an' end for th© 
first portion of this year, and we learn that ih4 r^pS%dpiifcfti«* 

.- .-*-Ji be Wued' ^*iy'4ate, , 

he evUV&itti to be.V '^ec'tsd 
it can b« arranged. Both 
Hinder the direction, of Lofd 
ha Commission. Thfi.'e will. 


ing the evidence tasen far, 
while the second povtiou^ wit' 
iu Autnmu, will appear as soon 
publications are to bo prepared 

WalsingHaio, the Chairman of , 

therefore, soon be abundant msler on which R> discuss the 
benefits of the ensilage sy»U>m.\AVe hops to receiy* these 
rspovts as soon after publication a jnoasiblo, sad will then give 
our readers the benefit of all the ;\>st important, information 
that may be contained iu them. 


Loro Reay's public utterauoes on Indian quesBse^fue* sp far 
quite worthy of his reputed schoIanhSnand the'gobd annua.which 
preceded him In this country. We hevAkl»©a4y‘isvotbod ttjh' resolu¬ 
tion on the iuoxpedteuoy of curtailing tie fieedotn on&..discretion 
of jjidioiei admlnietrstors. That resolution Is h^vphed by the true 
spirit of ooostitatlonalfsm. Let »a trow turn ftp .shine very wfeo 
thiuge which.he. Ufeely addressed to the Bombay'Forest Com¬ 
mission. f ■ , ,' ",k L 777 J i>; ,7 v 

*► Agricultural problems have always s«Uhk^t^h« peculiarly 
interesting, and the more one looks into tft vorioim agricultural 
systems of various countries, the more Ott©r'bkpom^-aCfnvi«|pd that 
our legislation in agrioaitural matters is a mi^ke^ fhal la the 
present couditiou of agricultural science, afuh'^.uot by any 
means so fee advanced as it ought to be, we must h* cirefnl to 
interfere as little as possible. Agiic^lura). o^otraliaatiou would 
certainly lead to disastrous ootisequenoes. Tq iutrodace into 
Lancashire the agricultural system of the lowland* at Scotland 
or the Ulster custom would betray rashness. . .LoUjat local 

customs, and local systems of village teoure hhve a right not to 
be wantonly disturbed uutess a very good cause be shown for ft. 
la many instances a scientific justification for. local agricultural 
practices anoonsolotisly observed by the population will be forth- 
oorafng. I approach agricultural questions with a strong bias in 
favour of the agriculturist, as every Scotsman wou!d f wbo has 
been ecousfeotnod iu Scotland to give the didst respectful cou- 
|fder»tions to the experience of ahrewd farmer* and’ shepherds 
Opdiauu servanse," 

jMgst a wants, of Indian money wonl^. tin .^MSthtofiXf the 
ardour of agrlcnltaral reform In onr rulers wore moderated by 
such thoughtfulness as breathes iu every line olthe abqv© ajitiacfc. 
—/rtdiaa JSfcfce, 1 , , V i 


tan ©xtraot from 14 G. 0.," published by the Government of 
Madia*, hya down the programme whWt it, to proposed to 
carry out in mpeot to agrienhurnl ypeiwaC-JiEi that Freai- 
dnxtoy. In the plaoe, the Saidapet -F&tfftt WWhe Abandoned 
On Us preaeut soSc, as & practical failure. • : H:.fe ; -:^nsidered too 
mi& for etack-bi-eoding^ and it* soil ip^lifei.iyiauitsbk, 
mid u out knowledge of Indian worn as yet for 

.sjwfBd ^qpgrimwitSi" This lash k 4rntp^^^^mk$lm for 
^Mo^wff'.yicro^ot prepared. 1 K«# fame are: in be ia&titutod, 

■ Mpttlmeate, ‘iHdl,; be corned 
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out with the assistance of private agency under the general 
supervision of I ho Agricultural DepiartoMtfii Thte Is, of 
m it should be ; for, according to Mr. VV, Wilo<m, tik Deport-’ 
meat “is nothing If not practical/* NaHvb Agriculture, and 
the analysis of district* will bo carefully * aluctteP by the 
Agricultural Reporter, with a riow to inkoduce better 'methods 
where they are wanted, ‘ hut there only, 1 Further \ ban this?, 
iheGownratoi^it 1 ^pweeut diopoeacl to go. “To assist 
the Agricultural Re^mte, it*investigation, the Government 
propose eventually ioleh^rtiaiw A email body of District Agri* 
cultural inspector* whose salaries will be met from the savings 
which winaccrtte tTO t^ AMirioirof the farm. These men 
wiU^prevUwjs to. theW eotertaioment, have undergone a cotime 
of training nttfce Government Agricultural School/* 

W® are xomewhat sceptical about the * savings,’ but wo may 
to wrong* The further ^proposal of tbo Director of Public 
Instruction to Attach some SO or 40 acres of hind to the Agri¬ 
cultural College as h fat'm mmxe, m a held for practical demon- 
stratiou and training for the students of the College, is a good 
«5ie ;and as the necessary details of administration of the, 
Agricultural ftehool, and the course of instruction to be 
followed thwpkin, are to be considerktl by the Educational 
Department, wVmar hope to see matters placed cm a more 
satisfactory,footing than appears to have been the case In 
reference to the $ow doomed Salinet Barm. 

' ' ' •••■• '* ’ ! " ■ 

W» extract the following Sensible remarks on grassing 
ground* from ||a <&#■ and Jmitary tfazetie. The subj^t is 
deserving of ^oee attention/The deficiency of griming 
grounds to the HbrthWest if Evinces is e ven more marked 
than in the Punjab. Several I strict officers have dwelt upon 
the desirability of Govern me/', interference in this matter in 
their revenue administratio/^report te the past year, *000 
most important measure wrich might be introduced/ writes 
the Collette of Bhahjehanjf >re, * would be to insist, wherever 
practicable, upon a proper f .Iowance of reserve forest or gracing 
lands bvioftkept up. lor aafi village or group of villages. This 
Would serve throe purpSum-—prevent denudation of forest, 
etarv&tion ol oattlef And perhaps immoderate use of cow*du)jg 
for fuel.’ til the Hamfrpore district, the owners of 14 villages 
agreed, at the last settlement, to take certain measures for 


this fte Is .data after beans* GwCpg to the . exow^iva : drought, 
this season the station, in comma* 

has suffered considerably, so tha^', what' 
farmers tulip rot is somewhat prevalent., 
drawn from this disease on the station, show. 
most liberal application of manures was made* 
at Us lowest, while those parts of the 
manures of a certain kind had boon withheld, or 
laid on, were most affected by the disease. The best ptpKrOn., ,- 
the station were those to whlctf soluble phosphate - 
Applied. Amongst un^wsolved phosphates bone* ; 

upon flhe Whole, most effective ; but there was littk 
between dissolved phosphates from any source, Marline , r $i 
potosh has this year produced a* better result than oplptote. 
Amongst other manures, fish guano, which hitherto ]W‘h$t . 
been prominent, has produced one of the best crops on tho. 
station, and nearly free ’ from disease. Dr. Attken suggested : 
that this was probably due to the residue which had beOu left 
in the ground from the manuring of former years, this plot , , 
having been noticed to be Improving year tfUv 
plots manured with superphosphates show, as in format Ydfc*V v 
that it is not advantageous to use phosphates whether' '■tflipjhttj* ■ 
or too highly dissolved. Considerable discussion 
amongst those present concerning the disease which ie Sb pre- 
valent in the oat crop this year, and it was pretty clearly made 
out that while drought is mainly the exciting cause, the kind of 
mamyrea used have some influence, and this matte wiil*Bb 
doubt, bo reported upon when the crops are analysed. ■' At,the 
close of the examination, on the motiou of Mr. Fateson, of 
Bankton, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Aitkin 
for the intelligent manner in which he had explained the large ' 
and interesting experiments. These tests, he said, were of 
great importance and of much advantage to agricuHttriats, au4 
it was satisfactory to see they were carried on in so effluent a 
maimer. t . '' *,''/ 


preserving tbrtrnw 
within thrir bonhd 
revenue if they sfeil| 
a good ffhal could be f 
revenue, to encourajg 
preserve trees in 


Tarn following circular, dated 10th September J&85,1ms been , 
issued by the Indian Tea Association regarding the represent* 
tion of Indian Toa at the London Exhibition of 1,880, . 

The General Committee of this Association have been rsgUtStaff , 
by the Indian Tea Districts Association of London to bring to the J. 
notice of all interested, the arrangements that have,.been made by 
them In London as to the Indian Tea Room at the Colonial ‘ at*l 
Indian Exhibition of 1880* and I am, therefore, di reeled tp give 
you the following particulars, as supplied by their Seorotary 
It has been arranged that Messrs, Henry 8, King and Co.« 
of 65, GornhlH, Lc&idon, shall take charge of the India#.; Tea 
Room a t the Exhibition, under the supervision of a specially- 
appointed Sub-Committee of five members of the London 
Association. ,/ A l 1 s , ?:' v ; ' 

The only name which will appear In tbs Tea Room wffl bS 
the Indian Tea Districts Association of Loudon %ud Calcutta. 

It is desirable that samples of tea intended for 
should be prepared before the end of October, and the 
Committee make the suggestion the adoption of which is* I 
ever, optional, tftat the samples be limited to four kinds or 
criptlons, say, two of whole aud two of broken leaf, ns being 
fairly representative of the entire manufacture of the estate, , 

Each sample to be nob less than lib., or larger than' #1$N£« 
and to be packed in lead so as to travel without risk of Injury, 

The samples should be very carefully labelled and sent before the 
and of December next to Meesrs. King, Hamilton- anff'S 
Calcutta, by whom, and at whose expense, they will be &» 
to London, Suitable bottles aud labels of a uniform kind 1 
provided In London for the proper display of the samples. 

It Is suggested that some estates may be willing to funffsb ’ 
neat 51b* or 101b. boxes, with the garden name and 
the view of attracting the attention of the email trader, as amty A* 
the consumer; and for competition with the sightly a&d at tteityre . 
little China boxes. These packages can also be sent to Maste* 1 y /~ 
King, Hamilton and Co., Who aft prepared to take charge^^i ;■ 
photographs, horns, spears, nr other artloles of intetet':-jMm' r ■ 
' the dworatfo* ;«d\|hjjpiV 


das* 


naiuing on the waste Hods situated 
fee; and undertook to pay a higher 
|fait to keep their agreement. Probably 
one, by moans of petty remissions of 
Jthe villagers of the Puujab to plant and 
village jungles; but as far as wo are 
aware, little or nothing has lwbn attempted on a large scale in 
this dilution. It h dm#* heedless to repeat that grass 
cannot * drought, unless it 

is promoted by A fifr growth of trees and bushes; and that 
theae v temdee «*rVlhg the above purpose, further ftiford cou- 
»ider#bie applies of thotee ma,kc.ahifts for fodder with which 
the cattle Abb obliged to be content in such seasons. From the 
Komaon diiefcr^t. it is suggested that the preservation of 
onrilago would be particularly useful there, as green grass is 
almost unprocurable in April asul May in each year.” The 
reference to .ensilAge is important. It has often been urged 
that in .ptew Wbject to severe drought, or where fodder J 
becomes scarcethe scorching effects of *hc$ winds/ the^ 

I'cmedy Is to be found fh ensilaging fodder at a rime when it k 
plentiful. The Punjab is particularly subject to hot winds, »k! 
so is Haipootano, Oeatte India, and Sindh. At the first 
approach of Aptff, the hot Wind* set hi, and fodder becomes 
scarce |t;tb«rete'e, l of Importance that during the rains, 
and the wintor brontb», proviaiou should be made by ensilaging 
fodder for a 1 dty day.’ 

» 'ii 

, ■ ■ r ■■ ,•, ... •' 

Tax f#teing note o( thewual visitation M th<iuHighland 
and A^rlcuBihai Soctey to their cxperSoenta! station, 

which',,, irA extract from, the f may too»»Mb«tt4Ay ptoatjw te 1 

will doubtless be read with interest here Dr. Aitkep, along < Room, and who will andertahe to have them 

with several members of tbo Highland and AgrieuUuval f ftn <a m %. home free of^expteWi:. ffShow who Attooh'.h _ 

Hooiety and'others, made the annual vkiteim* Society’s [ to anyarliola ihoutil rigffiifr thrifdcalraaito te 

- nkperfnMtttal stotiou at F^Uupherstbli'' f crop j bIoss ot the ExhiMUW ■ a-; ■' 
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fftriliFjMM of Imlftii Guaranteed Railways, '.flW 

im t were Mtjum/no; 

"' Vw;J jjlfiik tti CoiTM^oadlng period list, year i white 
Usee wer<j rwpsctiVely £t«- 1,71,19,133 and 
/. \ Tbs total receipts of Assisted ComflMik# 

- nMim and Bs. 3,38,907, resfraollvcly, (Jnnug 

; ^ periods The railways in Native States show ■ total 
' fcgPrtitBe. 10,74,770 and Rs. 10,67,022, respectively, during 
1 ^WabOYS-mectioued period*. Turning to estimated expanses, 

' ; Wftttftiiat thus© of Guaranteed and State lines have been 
■. kttder one bead, and were Its. ,3,53,00,703* and 

respectively* during the- periods noted above* 

1 ... TbWagures show that the net receipts ou. bo*h Guaranteed 
‘ and State lines exceeded the expenditure by Rs. 3,21,53,250 
'■Vf&att 1st April to 15th August 1885, anti by R« 3,03,70,657 
during the same period in 1881 Taken at au average, theee 
%dre* show a decided increase over the receipts of 1084 ; but 
, Separately, the following Guaranteed Hues show a falling oft 

1 JRs* 

^ Madrfte ... ••’ — 43,773 

V Indian;... ■ . - «M» 

, ; Great Indian Penhatula ... - ... ... 3,14,480 

’ The following State linos also show a failing oft’ :— 

EwMwn Bengal ... . 

;.",;..v^idha4tt . - *»*®? 

■' :> K Northern Bengal ... , - •■* 

' ; iOawnpprc'Achttera ... -• »: ®®*™ 

: WwpdhaCoal... ... • 

tf*gl^Ch»«togttitb ... ... ••• *>**® 

B«W»h Bnramta ... - ’ ••■ “•»” 

Stadia ... •■• ••• - *> 818 

The seven Assisted Companies all show a remarkable increase, 
amounting to Rs. 9,45,102 over the receipt of the previous 
year. In no instance is there a falling off, Among the lines 
tn Native states, only one shows a decrease, vb tf the Bhav- 
fiikgar-Gondal, amounting to Re. 1,09,753. Out of the 20, State 
linea.niue show a decrease, amounting in the aggregate to 
Ba. 2,24,249. The greatest falling off is shown by the Great 
; peninsula, viz., Be. 3,14,495 ; the aggregate decrease in 

■ the receipts of the other two Guaranteed lines amount to 
Rs: 70,198. The total mean length of Guaranteed lines open 
during 1885 was 4,133, against 4,025 in 1884, While tho State 
iiwds were reapectfvely 4,143 and 3,704 miles. The Assisted 
Companies had respectively 333 and 409 miles open, and the 
Native States 394 and 358 during the same period, * «.* Horn 
‘ ; 1st April to 15th August 1005 and 1884. 

■ ; r " *** 

Qm*M* planters of the Nilgiri district have been much 
, lft xmhtsed with regard to the clieap sale of firewood by Govern 
mfrotVthe detriment of private enterprise, and have ad 
. drewed a petition to the Governor of Madras, protesting 
^insf thd action of certain Government official* in this res* 

: Scfei. Their complaint appears fcO bar* 

' (a) That the Forest Officer of the Nilgiri district take* oou- 
fortbe supply of ft^wood at loW^ratw v lower than have 
: prevailed for 40 years and that he has taken a contract to supply 

drv wood at &*. 6 7 P* r ton* 

i ‘ Si That In order to obviate the extinction of the planting 
* ^vwdineakmttlit'^prohibit Hat; U*m , 1 takto* 

■SSafo^thetepplyoHrewood, and selling wood to P*iv*t* 
aSttiS^aUd confine them to the supply of •• Government hriek- 
fi&Uand other kindred requirements.” 

The Collector of Nilgiris is of opinion that some of the 
' - ; .I|igMbofi«M of the petition areeugaged in planting firewood trees 
. Seale to the public, but that the majority have only mSi- 
.Jfcfitd for their own requirements ; and that by the retirement 
^iGovernment from the held, the price of firewood would be 
.tfrirfd aO high as to cause serious hardship to the poorer con- 
' poking, therefore, from the consumers 1 point of view, 

-S’&tteipatioa Government in tins enterprise can only bp 
*'••iobVfpIt ^jtooifr t,th satisfaction (Tu the other band, however, 
»«« i« »» * oouMA'iiii Ufr 

- if 1 4^** ' ; jblo'' cempetiUou with! -thAtfti 

1(1 twMaH 


in 186»fot fuel planUtioa; mjA *»' 1 ^ <W& 
th* p?titiw«rwf«*; Th« Cotlwrtw, Mm*##* 
land ef fourtoeii p«won». repr«»enlh>« 
v e amn«d,jftotfa»» l tt«m» of iho^uBtwHti.ving ftajed^ pUut it, 
and tint only two p*roo»« retain tM* twwt 
acre*, and that ey«>< In th» 

done. Under theae oiwumfttnnoM,. the • « 

participation of Government ^tktayGWWW. M*¥T* 
the rates have been unduly lowered* To our; mind* .Jtiy i 
tionera have failed to raaheoat a atrong caee. . 
neglected lo utilise properly Ove land granted . U> thep», they 
cannot e* v «cl the consume™ to UgkMtof,.when, 

by Government stepping in, U»ey are aaidiUd * t _ > 

wood at Cheaper wte*. The • Gov«f«me»t *4». Item. 
however, taken a more liberal view, - and .after coMwlting the 
Conservator of ForaaG, have hawed the following. Order, which 
should meet the case on both sides „ 

The Government obeetve that large State br*m*lt »»*>*«!»<» 
ta this country for reason, of paramount irapertauoe to. rthe com¬ 
munity. The thinnings and loppings of there for**** 
diapered of .omehow,and there does not appear.*?,.'»0 W dl *®*; 
eneV ta prtaatpte between a.lltag .uoh cnl^iif^ewtle 
aeUing them by retail. The Government renew, however, to the 
optalou exprrered by the Co.^vator that for reeaenO rf 4 *P"‘- 
mental oouvonleuoe. It ta de.frlie to eWtatttoto toJto oajte pjaata- 
lions, if poaelble, for the etAtag eyetem. They raeajve, there- 
fore, todireot thatfor the prelnt the sy.tomof **J*pP*P? r ' 
eminent depel bo matatotaedlwlth We a ®“’ 

verier at house, shonld oeaee.Shat that. afWr lMiirhWber **., the 
cutting, on plantation* and ah\w, In oompartmenW.to (mast 
apart for the year, be retd by aui%on ta the m»m»r ■ pwpotod by 
the Conrervator, Should this Aertment prorw wberertuV the 
depot will be closed, but a reserve 4 one theWand tOW ehould still 
be maintained wady for eale, In oasl 
(o bo oouforrad CU oBtlAiu private } 
uudtti rairiug of the ptio* of fuel * 
o1am«». The issue of tioket* for he 
Will ooutlnue a* at pmeht. 


| VHP '" T ’ w -*- 

%%U artiftofal advantage now 
rowe<Y skOuld reshB in an 

I the prejudke ef the poorer 
leads W .bauar; purokaaers 


THE FUTURE OF INDIAN 

It has often, been srM that the tradAof ccmpiiring 

the North-Western Provinow and *kdh ;^, l&e 'Grauaiy 
of India.’ .Judging from the nunual^ad«^ the 

foivcastsdrawn uj) by the Director of Agrlatta^i ^<&p$#iw*vw t 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the ! l‘ to be 

a good foundation for this conclttriuu. • Qalthe other baud, 
the Punjab, where almost the tmti,re use 

wheat-flour as their staple food, may be regarded’as the wheat- 
cousn^mug province of India, and the importance of ^tended 
and better wheiit cultivation ha* come ta.beAM^tely re¬ 
cognised by the Lieuteuant-Goveruor ol! the ^dhjab, who lnui 
issued a most important resoh.lion on the kubjeefc, in which the 
whole of the information which ha* been , recently collected 
regarding the present conditions of the wheat trade of that 
Vovlnce, and the suggestions which have l)m inade for its 
improvement and development, have beau «her*d, together* 
In taking up the review of a queotlofl? which «o wittily 
mfeota Mian, interests, it will W 

the opinions and suggestion!* emb^JiwS; ^roeolttfcipa 
oodw reforeiwet. In March 1879, Dr. Miei Watson, in 
his report on the subject, couaiderod that India was 
admirably suited for the growth of the. finest Qualities of 
wheat, both soft and hard, aud expressed >n opinion 
that tins Tun jab was probably, destined to become the chief 
wheat-exporting province of Hindo*fW ! f suggested that: 

the cause of the tufsrior finality of due to 

tlieir inixud condition, which might ba, ; i?#^Ve4’ by the iufcro- 
ductiou id simple screening and wnmowiOg machine*. Liter 
on, 1 Uie question *L cheap raU^{fwft#si come to be 
(timskiersd m an important factor ia h'xpor.tof wheat, if it 
Ww Raided that it should compete ifl-lbe^ifho. markets with 
wheat *, ami Kurrachi . wsw. i^COgnlsed as the beet 
Bs advantages m yH a^id to be as to\lom 
Situated at the extreme northern ^i< of the Indus Delta, it U 
connected with the entire, rivot system of the Punjab, It 





t-; ■ .-—. i - 

r ritaufog grain, such m ttaft of 4&&i &<&&«*,: *»#»' ' 

'■- the resolution m having beeh. opened it" *■ . 


it i# Us*M aftetftd % theaouthrw monsoon than | their grain to be defined by machinery.;w-hld^Ajf 
J Western IndU, Being nearej- by 200 miles to a mere trifle, aud thus obtain better prices' 

of some such dep6to having been established iju 
Prosiibii.7, which have worked with advantage, 
the cultivators, but to the proprietors of the muyii'-iife’A \ 
There is then the question of carriage from the plig^'^ojbpto ^: -tft 
duetiou to the place of threshing. . .Jf 

■ ('2b hcontfmHd.) ■.. 
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W j ‘ ’ irW-.--= ji- ■* r.saeaisi^w.'; jKaiiw^p 

posBCMe* & WbooMfsAttM easy of Approach, withfairiy ' 

gtdar wading*, And few formidable currents. Jtt has the 

additional advantage of being northward of the limit of j be htUe doubfcthat, ia < 2 >'urw irf tim, eniiEf! 

cyclones, 
mod parts 

Aden, atidj bringing ae it does the great part of the frontier 
i,000 mile# neamJ to Bngtand than the route via Bombay, 
the important bfthk port of Kurrachi, an m outlet to this 
pi ovinca (Punjab) can hardly ba exaggerated.” Thi* wa* »aid 
at the end of 1882, when wheat was delivered at Kurrachi at 
***■ 3-2 pet* maund.' It is now being mtpoctod at 1U 2-7 per 
maund; aad w these*' freight is now 43 per oeut lower lhau 
it was in 1883, wheat can be delivered in TSugUud at IQj, 7d. 
per quarter Iwa- than it could bo two.yeans ago, which shows 
how the Pofljab wheat trade k*s increased. This is further 
proved by the fact that, in 1879, the export of wheat to Kur- 
TJiiihi was vAlhed at BA, 74,608; and in 1882i83, exdunfe of 
river traffic,Ift-Rs. /S 1,42,880 ; while during the paat year it had 
infthei iucreiwAd to Be, 54,71,950. Although the exports to 
Bombay have, in?rfea*ed from a weight,of 318,807 rnauiuk in 
1883-83 to 1,433,576 iaautKls in 1883-81, while.those to Cal¬ 
cutta have decreased from 210,OSS muuud* in 1882-83 to 
ill 1,384 unmade: la 1883<84, it it considered that there k uo 
miaou why Karachi should noMbecotn© the natural aud geo- 
graphical outlet for the PunjabJp Hitherto, Kurrachi has on- 
gaged but a very smaH IX>rtion </ the trade of India, as will be 
seeu froia tho figure^ which show the proportionate 

valued the foreign time of mux of the fire chief ports during 
the year 1883*84 :— 


LIGHTNING STROKES. 


>r* si 


' Bombay i . 

■ ojbtfam. 
BMigm, 

.-' Kurrachi 



Per cent, 
. 41'57 
38'48 
5‘07 
5'28 
3*87 


During tby^t yeair, howfoer, the figures for Kurrachi show 
a marked increase, amount ng to I3’5fi per cent of that during 
1882-83. ■ ■■- ' * ’ ■' l 

The resolution notices the pamphlet entitled “ Punjab 
Wheat, 1 ' by Colonel Wace, Commissioner 04 Settlement an d 
Agriculture, which giv/jt in a succinct manner the actual con- 


uction in the Punjab, aiui which is cab 
practical value from, every point of 
lb* pamphlet, we entirely agree in this 
> has produced a compilation which, 
b, and accuracy and clearness of detail, 


ditteme Of Wheat pi 
culated to prove of 
view, Bavi»^«frM 
Opinion. .'CbUniil' ‘.t 
for practical suggest 
can hardly "he eguaileti 
The Resolution thCar tff er# to the disadvantages under which 
the wheat trade of fche Punjab suffer. Those, for conveni¬ 
ence o4 disemwiioh, Are treated as (1) economical, and (2) ad- 
iniuisfcratireand ;physical. The chief economical drawback, 
ia said to be the ditty condition in which t.h« grain is usually 
purchased j and. it ia suggested that the first thing is to obtain, 
if pos&b!^ 4, hiaAf Wheat for export, upmlxed with dirt and 
otlier (or^iga gfaln, This ia a drawback from which all the. 
province* suffer, and which is (ho main cause of the depreci¬ 
ation oi : iu the I^>me markets. Colonel Wace 
rightly observe*' ukat reforms in this direction can bo looked 
for only very gradually from the cultivators as a body. It is, 
however* cleariyjadio^d that the Agriculturist has at prestegt 
little or no iptereat in turning out a clear sack of whea^ as 
1^ gets no «aoii& frpnj the, middleman .for the cleaned, article, 
than for' the , Rut thU ie a state of things to be met. 

with all over . The only part of India we know 

of, where a better at^te of. thing* exists, is the Hprth*West_ 
em Province*! and Oudh* Here much c*r& and attontiou ate 
bestowed upon the production of wheat, tee from dirt, an d in 
distinct varieties, The Keutenant-G aver nor of the Prui ja !* -i» 

:h .'to marked 


correctly infomed that 1 those drawbacks oi 
degree only when the cultiv^or *»: &§}p\y in debt to 
the middleman. The middlemaii, then, is the real obstacle iu 
the produbtiopi of superior grain; and m only remedy iu 
our ojiini’cm seeing to be tho oue eoggeated in the reso- 
lution^ ^ that the work of cleaubg thfi g^aia should 
mi rA&ef eto M* trader than, on: $» oaltivatov; and 
were euterpriaiiig firm* to eatabbsh depots o£ machinery for- 


T “ T_ : " “ l . \ 

In a recept discuarion before the Royal ilcteorolcgiaal /• 
Society, it was usserted that meteorologists generally only spoke h 
of lightning dm&vdmg in a careless sort of way, because it waa . 
Connected with the appearance of clouds which certainly ^{Anted. ‘ 
over our heads* and that it was always understood .tfcsrt,^d#K’-« 
cribiug a lightning stroke, as coming downwards, wasmefety'.^' 
Uie conventional stylo of speaking. These remarks were di&JfcdU." 
from two leading authorities, who observed that any ono Wfc 
gave the subject consideration would come to tire conclualoh'n . 
that the discharge was do«6fe, and that moat of the damage , 
done was due to the upward stroke. The fact of the matter ‘ ■ 
wouhl appear to be, according to the same sources, that no 
definite direction can be assigned to a lightning stroke* '' 
According to the indications of the electrometer at Kew/ the 
earth was aoittetimes positive and the air above negative* and 
vice iwm. The Supoi'iutondent of the New Obaervatory, who . 1 
is one —the President of the Society being the other~-of the au- . 
thorities to whom we are indebted for our information, observes, 
on this point i ^It did not matter in which way the electric 
current passed through an object, for the effect was due tb'ihe^S, 
explosive decomposition of the object through wfilch it passes--^ 
whether it were water converted into its constituent gasiis by 
electrolysis, steam at high pressure, or vaporised Metal, : • 
TJndes any circumstances, great force would be gehftrajMl v W 
the passage of the current.” These views are somewhat';,At v'^- 
variance with hitherto accepted theories, Hence we find : 
Colonel the Hon. Artiiur Parnell, date Royal JSugmeew, in a 
subsequent paper (read ou the same dr*te) blfore the Bowdety 
dealing with “The Mechanical Characteristics of Lightning 
Strokes, 1 ' The gallant physicist here presents to the scientific 
wotld the results of hia researches, in regard to the action of 
fcerrestial electricity during the last five years He says : 

“ Having* as I believe, entered into the special study of light¬ 
ning phenomena with no preconceived physical conceptions 
contrary to those generally held, the principal impression.that . 
these investigations have loft on my mind, up to the present 
time, is that n lightning stroke is a manifestation of ordinary 
physical force effected in a highly concentrated, 
then adduces some notes aud fucta tending to demonstrate' *. 
mechanical nature of lightning strokes, aud the direction, M 
regard to the Murfitcc of the earth, that in -usually' taken by. . 
them, 'i’hc value of the results may bo gauged from tlwfMffc 
that they are deduced from 1,137 incidents of lightning 
action extending over a period of 210 years—from JaffttaAy 1 
10,05 up to Ksbruaiy 3B84 ! The pafticular couctusion arriy^d 
at is—(i). That “ liglitiling ” is uot a sort of electric fluid tfi® ^ 
descends from the clouds, injures buildings and person^ 
course, and dissipates itself ia the eai'th ; but tha^ ft :.S . 

Uuujaoue maaifestatiou of the oxploaiou caused by two' eq^' 1 
forces springing to wards «aeh other simaUaueously 

eattli lind the uuder-tnufaco of the inducing donM yi 1 ®' 
coaleeciog, or dying out nearly mid-way between ' 

plates of the ele*nvioal condenser formed by tho ' earth 
dwd ., (ii). 'JPiiat of .these two forces, it is the earth?A|Wy^' & 
upward force sjon© which 'injures buildings, ■ persons, 
object* on the. earth's stijfaoe,. and whi4h : ; ; : '^8i,. 
tangibly what i* rightly, hpovrn as a ?lMN|sSfcl 
Tho first co»4l 1 
and cxpei-iments - * pt■;’’ ■. ■ 11 

t^42 • sAtggo,' Iffli $$':'■ 

• ' ■ .- ■’■' . t^x .■ *■ V. ‘ 
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tf&e «Rad conclusion, ’W “ tJpw*?d [ and hi* fitygtmws'fo very ' tetowjwM tojuvik* ; wi*ry' fypfwin 

hari t'\V J1 - ■'•»*»* #*»• * il..i.' L ' iL...4 JiLl-*,»!**' . MtLL.'.X^uMh^ikkM 


\y w«Jl^ubsCa.aUMrod. The ivldtooh, relative j debt for :'* pbxpy* dwiflffito'v 

^loidwit ’of hitogftd "£owu atj»ko/ ? U j time*, U 9HjJ «i1qx»ry wbloh may Well ov«v , ’ ', > : 

of .** probably uhtmworthy; The j • .” •}' i -iJ' i ^ '> i„ ,-,-, 

ibis’ U«ail: fi That there should be difficulty ; The question of providing fqudt s fo* .^j&yjkp 
jtftor.-tttggfti *nd efosa research in obtaining even one single water-supply schema wm forthe* «m*i<WAl 

in history, wherein the action of- a downward Couucil, when it wan resolved to levy a taxnn keroslu* oil of 
tAmmtrf*- proved, U fu my opinion vindication of the ha« an-anim pp* Imperial gallon, which wilt fe*. equlvtleatto four 
»Li4 i n **. -• . - •> annas per case. The daily local ooutUtnpLloo $s stated to fee about 


wffiwjf 1 that holds these actions to bo iu variably upward/ 1 
He. hit? ti&gratory experiment and electro-statical law with 

a ’considering that he is opposed to a long popular 
U, We hire disposed to concede that the records .produced 
with more or less precision, tta> exisuftoe of an 
upward direction lu the force of the stroke. 

In India, lightning strokes often produce disastrous re* 
tufiayaiid .are attended with much loss of life. The current 
- year has boon prolific in loss of human life by lightning. 
' r A great deal of ignorance prevails in regard to the action and 
tendency of lightning strokes; aqd the foregoing hints will, 
we hope, remove some of the popular and generally accepted 
. ideas oaths subject, which, we fear, ha 1 * received too litllo 
: attention hr this country. A proper study of the laws which 
gortirn electrical phenomena would show the futility of the 
. so-called lightning conductors, that niay^be seen rearing their 
.• pointed heads above the roofs of our dwelling-houses, chiuvhos, 
and large public buildings. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


. ■. ItfFOftJMUtiou has been received from her Majesty’s Minister at 
Teheran, of the notification by the Persian Govetnraent of an 
inter diet, With effect from llfch September, on the ©xporfotiou of 
i ^grti|^:f)F0^Pi9reian ports. ■-. 

. ^fRc^.'iragporo we learn that 8718 inches of rain have fallen 
^ there,-trieioh is about 4 inches above the average, to date. Bsrar 
ntedsffiw» rain for the potton and Ik*##' crops. Cholera Is rather 
teVerointbeAkola district (Borar,) 

:,Emnta have been made within the last year or two in Fiji to 
^ acclimatize the tea plant, in those islands, and last advices from 
**' Levuka aid Auckland give very encouraging reports of the tea to- 
dustry, *Th« tea is described as being of excellent quality, 

CAWpaiw II. P. Phvt&ww has been appointed Chief Superlstend- 
ent of .Mylfl® had Handydroag mines. Owing to the extensive 
work now being carried on at those mtooe, a bat^h of fifteen 
Italian miners airivedfrom London last month, and proceeded to 
the mines, 

oasnarina plantations, who hitherto supplied the 
railwaykitt ihe presidency, not being In a position at present to 
. supply Vood, owing to their stocks being exhausted, tbs Hallway 
Companfflf find it a difficult matter to procure wood, unless at 
enhanced cates, 4 


ACtoialto^Wt'Of nearly 20 years 1 experience in Japan, who 
has the Interests of the country at heart, writes as follows: 
- M Thacojafar too much rloe cultivation in this ooentry, cud ft 
fa^the;.iW^te'‘of : ; l bafloit« mischief to the population ; as uot only Che 
oulMviat^HS- trtit all In the neighbourhood, have their general 
pbyiqina; Ihwwed by the malaTla from the fields. Not only the 
mnliherryrb&t all the European grain and vegetable crops could be 
grownSk''l%cise fields, and it seems to me that Government should, 
distribution or eale of imported seeds, encourage 
tj|A f^Mlta'geS .out of the old routine and to grow new erops. 

, .".Tki 0 $MmM holding off of the rainfall In the Deeoafc Is begin- 
nWg'Woa^'-anxiet'y Mwe*. With only two or three weeks of 
temaiaibg, barely half the average -fall 
-hat bee^Vteiffi^./'indeed, it U feayad thattunless the rain coipes 

save the greater portion of 
■ -the; drrthat it-is Jest powible miy 
■tba/*«wdliy^ dbmfcnlons wifi, | 

'eautttiat'England* 

carded through U %U mu A ^ntbttwniat:; 

expendUute, whlob nan but 1 


500 oases, sud the Muaieipal Cominlislbnar estimates that the tax 
will yield an iuoomo of about Ho, 40,01)0 a year. ) 1>r. Vstereou 
was opposed to a tax of something like ft per .cent 0& an article 
whose consumption was oxtcnslve among the |0orer clats«s of the 
city, and exproseed himself in favour of reducing it by half, But 
there was a ooirsenstts oF opinion that a tax of ^ four case 

could well be borne by this cheap oil, and a inmpfN^Moh to that 
effeot wH accordingly curled. No other hunlnm of- pqbffu fMrhst 
was transeoted at the meeting. 

The Indian trade return* for the mouth of July last continue 
to show a deoreaee lu the value ol msrehandiau iinportad j but a 
slight increase lu the viltte of exports. The total import* daring 
the current official year, up to the 31st duly last, show a. faUfog 
off of nearly 180 lakhs; m opmparsd with the Imports for the same 
period of last year ; while the export uavs doctiusd by over IfiflJ 
lakhs. lu.tho month of July therslvae an sx^aordiuary faliing' 
off In the value of Imports Into BenAl and Madras, which quite 
overbalanced the Increased imports »o Bombay and Kurrachee^ 
Turning to'exports, we find that, in tfc same month, the value m 
exports from Bombay fell off i buf 
Increase lu the exports from Bengal, 
total value of exports from India duiitj 
over 585$ lakhs, against less than 501J i 
Of u 



there was a cc&«tdqs*bla 
’rashes and Bprmah. The 
tha mouth amounted to 
h« for tho jsame period 


The Chamber of Commerce hi now oiroulltiag a tint for signature 
amongst its members for subAOrlptiou tomhe laud being raised 
by the Planter Association to push Ceylon ila ta London daring 
the Colonial and India Exhibition, which wAhopo to seo supported 
Uocrsliw by everyone* Another list* to A circulated amongst 
ttyjge who ere not members of the Cuamber bud the general com¬ 
munity in Colombo, ie ju»i befog started,' aod*iC also should re¬ 
ceive universal support irom evety class and ifjterestJh the Island 
without auy„ exception, There is uo possihleWtiaaiii«r in which 
the public as colonists can better further the int«-eafo of the isfond 
than iusubwnribiag.to thii fund. It is the cheaVest -ppesihla ad- 
vet ttsument they can get, cud weshatl be tsrrihlM dleappofafeed if 
much more than the sum named by us is not fomwfttag,. List* 
are also being circulated by the Secretary of the Randy Planters’ 
Association fehrougheutthepluating die.riots, , ;. 


Selections. 


EXTRACTS FK >M THE PROOEEDINGB OE THE AOEf* 
OOmniAL AND HOimCULTUBAL SOCIETY 
0^ IN0IA,—iMtao Aucivin 1 2B, 1SB&, 


■ j .Ottawa OowfiVAtioir-1« lNWA t .;\ 

From Dr. E. Bona via v , 

“ I Atm endeavour fug to unravel the different ypds of .granges 
add lemon* known in India, and to find out *8, about theffi, 
C*n you or any other member of your .ftooiety help me In the fol¬ 
lowing :—Calcutta is eupplind with the Sylhrt orange, What 
do mtwes in Sylfci call that kind, Bow it grow wild,' that Is, h^- 
sott'ii, without any cultivation, or is it planted regularly and culti¬ 
vated, or boll* l Does it belong to the fiimtara variety ot tb the 
Keasil* variety V Are them any other verietiro rd. utange nr lemon 
or llmw belonging to Sylbet, besides th« one MUk Oafattta 1 
If so* what am their names ? J* Hi« trade la Bylhct cnraugos 
exiouttivef Cop ytfu glw* me any i<fou of iu *tnvm 4 .-axUat' in 
nr teoat-foade, A<#. r 4ge Syfficb oraugee. *^, wwhed 
Mto hy ficods Into the rivere, aad do thoy.dChl ^ ..‘^erfotps you 
:«ay;-;ha^ aom# members in Sylhet, who me 

I ;■ W^^^ois^known'io your Wmb*w ; ^ tho' Malta 

iijfoi^"^ T 'wgbe disseminate it readffjr**... A * 

■'^'AM^y'^ : Jcwna , * ; V4i VNi, ’TV^'New Series, 
anaw^p* of the' Ofange Orovw of Shaim, 
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by Mr. Browntow, wa* sent to Hr* Bonavia, who again wrote on 
the subject as follows ;-*» ; ' , ’ 

" I^ave to think yea lor to kindly sending mo the volatile coo- 
taking an account of the * Orange Orovei of Shalla.' It U 
exactly what I wanted, only It was written in 1^9. To eave 
yoo trouble IwiU write directly to any one la Syihet, who can 
give me a utfele more rmm Information ; II you know any one t 
hi* mfrfrfew #IU oblige. Lime is a large constituent 0 I the 
oran*ettoe weed*and * fancy Mr, Waldte did not goto 'wlc*l 
samplaotsofi, or Onlya Sample of surface soil* One of the 
•sptHftt'.Ui ^'gifcd- W- te bar&ly possible that in a region 

whefe ifaiWtOne rock f« so plentiful, that the detritus should not 
roaoh the a@nylnm r In larger proportions, Do you know any 
otoArpartb* Iadl* beyond Sylbet and Nagpore where oranges 
areIrtf^ ^mWn t Have you" any. Account of the Kag\^ 
tSatpoorarantffl) Orange Groves in any of your jouruqh? The 
will be able to inform y|I about 
how many (3*000 oranges) reaoh the capital in a seasou or 
perhapf bow MW$:pp4t'1oa4$ t Are they seat now by country 
boat! nrVby rieumsiv I have a notion than the Mandarin 
orange, considered bo choice in the Mediterranean, weald do well In 
SyM. Mi?* you got It In your Calcutta garden ? If not you can 
get it 4w*r iMk mo or Lucknow$ the Malta egg, and blood, and 
oommhh round, pught to do ttato also, could not you get them 
to try tiham t the Malta egl and blood, orange, are exquisite, 
and beveVM>£ a wry thin skla Jpid therefore would travel well to 
the QApltM.Itismy firm b^jUf that the fruit trad* of India is 
, . _5h benefit to every entf,” 

Soma membra have b*eu£ddrcxi?d on the subject and with 
thelr sanotion, Dr* Boaaviafwill belput into communicatiou with 
th^*-Aay^ be wel- 

cow . p 

Sjtwt. 

From Mr, Rtj^dot, Farit, Honorary Member, who whites 

to tb# Ftol«Uml of the^ociety m follows ’'• I have the honor to 

havehaenfortka Imip yoaVs an Honorary Member of the Society, 
'• Ihave just complied the first part of a work on the silk in* 
dustry, Which I wioti^y the invitation of the Miulster of Com* 
merce of Francs, T*> first volume just issued, will be kindly 
handed to you by H JE. the Viceroy, and I beg you wfih Resent 
roIjfey behalf, T 

“ The first ilw is regarding the domctloated silkworm, and 
the second Will re$jf to the88TOi*donie*tioated and wild silks, and 
will be fiMtoed? during the year. I of course > mention in 
thi* volhpih tifk Indian silkworm, and have done my best to state 
their oebdltow, 

Frosi UnKtU Manuel, Rangoon, forwarding a paper on the 
SfiktW BhrMav Acknowledged with best thanks, and transferred 
to Journal* m VII, Fart IV, 

-/'.t C^mvgiCiON or th« Patna Onion. 

Ah ap^Ucatlou was received from the Secretary of the Eurasian 
gad AngiOffodiah Association, Eoyapetta, for seeds or bulbs of the 
Faitna'Oj^hd :0f the large white-skinned variety. In the letter 
the Secretary says :— u I may mention that the Association has 
'luoeessfnljy established a Colony in a mast favourable locality for 
the benefit of Eurasians and domiciled Europeans, where a num¬ 
ber of families have been already settled la Win pursuit of rural 
a occupations. Among the settlers are men of oduoation and Intel* 
Ifgsttoe, and It k one o! the aims of . the Assooiatiou to place with* 
|n kbeir the means of entering into new enterprises.” 

Society, was communl* 
qgted Wlthrm .(fee subject, and gives the following information 
as to ohitivaHon of Onion in the South of the Tlrhcot Die* 
briot” I think I can get you some Outou seed now, it h sown in 
February and when about 6 Imbm high, transplantod Into con vs* 
kdent p#js|o« Irrigation:; these plants die down in June, when 
they are Uken hp. Those who require Onion seed, plant out the 
bulbs to.Ang^t!.-hP# toe seed will be ready iu May and June, at 
about iew drop-sown to February.” 

ff\ >\ * CfiAkA Ru»&»r. 

Mmn, Begg, Ihlulop and Co, applied for information regarding 
the Ceara Rubber for a obrfespOS^httt enclosing the followiag ex- 

fyahUr >•- . 

Extract of a Mer/fm a Term, Tea dated M August 1885. 

, m.A* far back as April tntt, I wrO^e yon asking for information 
regarding the growing of Ceava Rubber; you very kindly tent me a 
printed paper by I* F* WUUam Brothers, Ceylon,« th* 

. * An analyto by Br. Waldic of M from Iks Orange grove, is given 
to Mr. 
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and quoted price of seed, Ao< 




been planting rubber 1 In different place* ik'-yto 
have now get some trees over 11. feet high 1 
in girth, a foot from the ground, they ' 

are they wentieg lu milk, is*, rubber; the inset .acd^^huses it 
to rush out of the tree. I am convinced that this.rubbif,.pWonly 
grows and thrives as a tree in this distriefe, bttt'toa|-f#]^tol| |(ye 
a very large yield of dry rubber. y'ft'' 

“ What I write you about now k, can you Inform id*' 
how much does it yield in its 5th, fitb, and Tlhg e a kw ia,. and 
what has its produce Unsold for per lb., in London, or easy other 
market. 1 ’ . 

The following reply was sent 

” The planting and cultivation of Ceara Rubber are lujtuoh ah 
early stage that ■ullofent data is not available, to admit of ybUr 
enquiries being answered fully. ..- 

“ From the extract from your Manager’s letter', I shouldimaglar' 
the trees, he mendons, are as yet too young to be tapped profitably $ 
as they are only 7 inohes in circumference at a foot from tbe grtaud, 
they oan hardly bojki more than two years’ growth ; probably five- 
or six years would be the earliest at which they should be Work 
**" - 

Mr. Cross, a great authority, says, iu a letter to the 
Agriculturist (Noveml?^f 1st 1884),—"The plants shohM be uK 
lowed to attain a good eize before being operated On, they wiUAkea 
bear to be tapped or milked every day for nine month* M the'year* 
jf the wood is not much Injured In this operation, they Will bear 
working for 20 or 30 years,” 

In Mr* Robert Cross’s account of hi* dkoovery of the Ohara Rub* 
bor tree, he mentions ,the largest trees he law tapped were some 30 
feet in height, with trunks 0 inch to a foot fin diameter* ffo- it would 
appear either that the tree, when tapped, k not very long-lived, 
or that theelimate of Ceylon k more suitable for Its development, 

Dr. Trimen fin his administration report of the Royal ffofavhRl 1 ' 
Carden, Ceylon for 1384, mentions having cut down a Osarh Rub^i 
bery tree, of nearly eight year’s growth, that was 14 inches In 
diameter, As the plant was only discovered in 1873, this fc One of. 
the oldest of the trees of which a record has been kept. Dr. TrL 
men alludes to k as one of the original plants and say*This 
tree was thoroughly drained in 1382, hut on now repeating'tha 
operation nearly 111b. of Ary rubber was obtained.” This answers 
your Manager’s query, as to what is the yield In ; the 3bh 
season, and although this is not enough for oalculatJoni t* the only 
data we have. Messrs, J. F. Williams and Brothers oJt'Heswwat*;.. ■ 
gods, Ceylon, in one of their recent circulars, state as fCllows r-* 

" We have tapped a Ceara Rubber tree of six yeort%ge at the* 
beginning of April; three days’ successive tapping, with an ordi¬ 
nary knife, gave Si oz, of dry rubber.” The operStton csube 
done twice a year. They further state that Ceylon Rubhet has 
been valued in London at 3 to 4 shillings a pound* ■;. *' ■ 
v Aooumatized Maizk. ■, * 1 ' v^'V' 

Messrs. Lloyd A Co. exhibited some . ^ 

grown in the Teral. These cob# wore grown from tkeae^l of ^sli 
year’s crops, which again was the product of Anstaal(*n seed. 

The oobs, as regards size of grain, bear comparison with the Ame¬ 
rican Maize imported by the Sooloty for seed, but am.njfc so regn* 

Iar. The standard, however, k very high, as the American 
Maize In question is especially grown and cultivated for eesd* 
Messrs. Lloyd A Co.’s experiments prove that a yery tupetior 
class indeed of seed Maize oan be grown in the Xerad, ih*; dk tribe- 
tlon of wldch in vaiWs parts of India would have a miwked effect 
on the quality of this staple. The followlng aro wttiioU from 
their Manager's letters on the subject- ■ h , 

From Mr. Monypenny" I am sending yon ta4affpost 4 
parcel containing cob# of Australian own. These may kt of sqkw t> 
interest m they are from the third sowing. TW«#*;ato net 
quite so Urge as those grown lest year, but t do not^hink the . 
grain has degenerated much. I hope shortly sq^jroa ymaa 
grown by natives. Ihave been shown some very 
they are not yet ripe. As far as I am able to jndg^ 
tloo of the Australiau corn is a oomplete suocstS, .,ana4ike|^-,tb 
prove of great benefit to the natives,” 
be says 

«I am to-day . ssmUng jrou by - parcel ^post ,. 

grown by naUves fatfcoetr+keoi the " 

of the two is toe %*to I M yet *P«h 


becngblgto ^W It. .1 


the eoed-toNt ^'^^* 0 

letter, datod 13th Augnttowm^A^Wdtng 

me from the States Is tee. tote ;t«sr. towtniMfts year, as 
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Ms* In thwmopte iotfc?e*tf ( Itbte not arrived yet, bat when 
I* apd pat tpfea bottles fbr j 

I ***** you from this year 1 # <farp» were J 
^sud m last year* and partly on new, 
t gave it was that' I thoroughly cleaned 
' the tspd Al 1 #-0rr f&w$'*g' and then haod'W^toded it twice; noth lag . 
^v.' * > 

bf«|?^JWb^4 A.Co„ are to be congratulated tm the success df 
tludlF. expefftnsqt,,and their coolfoa, no doubt, fully appreciate 
ih# ,$Ut qalftity Of. the. seed thue placed at their disposal, - 

■ FRENCH OTEN-AlR.ifeia .' * 

v ‘ C>y..' -- ; '''■?'•' ' ■■,.*:;■■ 

■ .be*, several times been made in tha <Rgt>tvw of , the 

idsa la ensilage that of simply building up the 
apen air and weighting ft. A correspondent ol a 
. jPranqb {agricultural journal describee hie method oi making a 
^Itb^eilb.pf gi'een Okra which we consider of sufficient Interest to 
boudens* for otir readers. Beams or sills are laid upon the ground 
oVabouta distance of two feet from each other* their length being 
aeco^diag to the desired width of the silo and the number of beams 
awarding to tftp length desired. BSaoh Of these has a mortice near 
the and to receive the bottom of uprights, whteh pass through far 
enough to.admit of an iron pin through a hole under the beam or 
The corn fodder was laid crosswise on these beams,* and 
baUt up as solid! y as possible till the mass is built up. Boards 
are then laid os the top, uprights ate placed |n position in the 
morticesIn the tills and secured by the pin underneath. A second * 
sat of teams morticed like the bottom ones are slipped over the 
top-of the uprights vrhloh have holes for quite a distance down 
from the top for inserting a pin above the top beams. This* as 
will be seen, gives the maa* of green fodder inside of the frame* 
work of sifts,*uprights and overhead beams. The pressure was 
produced by the common lifting jack* a pin through the top of 
the upright^ forming one point of support and the top of the 
jteam the other* Ae the jack is worked, the ■ beam, is pressed 
Yd^a^ttpo^llic mass: when sufficient pressure Is produced it fa 
be^iwp^aoshy a pin slipped through a hole in the upright, 
Sacfc team on a side Is treated in this manner* and then the. 
opoaitp.,audit* bringing them down to a level. Preajwto was 
applied $nJhis manner daily for eighteen days, after that time 
only onoe a week. The ensilage was removed in sections, taking 
off one beaut At a time and cutting down, leaving the pressure 
. lipOO: aU the rest of the mass* The ensilage came cut In a perfect 
state of prSWrvetloo, with the exception of three or four inches 
, hcohnd tfaaaides which was black and mouldy* The silo thus 
^eseslbe^ #** a small one holding but tons. But the principle 
is jutt to^pKOable to larger masses, provided the requisite 
pretense can,: be obtained, Some Improvements upon the above 
described plan suggest themselves, which WO:give c First; we 
would put the Uprights in place before beginning to build the mass, 
staying them across the top to keep them at the proper distances, 
or the top beams could be slipped over the ends and held In place 
by a pin, the uprights being stayed to keep them in i perpendi¬ 
cular position. Then place boards inside thl. uprights, w hich 
would enable the packing of the outside much more solid than 
could ptherwiae be done. These boards could remain in place 
or ;be ratted lip as the filling proceeds, as in building a ooncrete 
will;' No mention fa made of filling In with earth between the 
sifts, but this should be done so ae to leave uo air epaoe below, 
in regard to width of silo* for obvious reasons it should not be 
made very' wide, not to exoeed 0 feet, as a narrow one }e more 
easily compressed than a wider one. No mention is made of the 
ttfee of theifanbem used for sills, uprights and hennas. • For the 
still end bs*$*ft they should not be loss then 6 x6- Inches, end for 
' fcfrbugh possibly 2x4 would answer. The hole fn the 

t bottom^. father should be at least six inches from the end, 
sndlargS 'tooifih to take a five*ei«hthe or three-quarter inch Iron 
phi, be weft to put a tbreceighiha iron bolt through the 

to strengthen it, as the strain upon it will be 
ati&iNfct ifaem tbs description above given any farmer who j 
' wfiftfcte dM? -etpAdment this fail on the tTreuoh plan of an open* < 
tTi !W* tapense. The lifting jack or two of them , 

• the pressure unlees be can devise j 

eagjvr ^ilacitr ifSsfieirt. for producing it. The success \ 

dsfeptfi* of pressure^being brought upon ! 

■ ykbiq*M obtained by the uee of a chain < 

^ the chain M$g slipped around the 

'. b*<** e#do< a lever* working ov**: 

ike tup if Afa-iifitood befngseoatod by" 
ttt'MWttngiMTtu M t h* beam it mm ] 


***»¥** “ w pnrohaM obUiaod bj, *l|ertirolB,.tlie obalo. 
With » «0o n*t • mwr. than foot lost w|d», a htthg/i . m wtrlwd 
might mm aU th* p«unfe awil.d. #« tfo Bot'^rt thai th« 
malt ol inch exp«tlm«at w<mM he .ntinly •»ti«l«etory l : '!wtl<i 
ie ana ol thoaa mm. where the tnjanotlon of the t^»tle W the 
Owtllaa ia applicble. “ Prove all thing*, hold fttt toih*t wM<h 
Is good/ 1 ^/amer's ifabicte.'i , ' 



oroAismo pr/>wteBSi" 

♦ - , ' / ■ 

i 0 «ktain localittes seem partiouUrly adapted for this dev^ldpmsnli 
pf ^tU animals and plants, and in the region including ■ Xudii* the 
Islands of the Iudtau Archipelago, and natty lag A certain 

forms of tbs Utter are found, that la the . *!/,*,of their Cruft and 
fiowers, excite the greatest wonder in those who havu-^kheid' them, 
and not a little incredulity in those who have not fewth safiuetu- 
Date. Ia i|bo soufcbern continent of our own heinfs$jx«r 0 Is fbaud 
the great Illy Victoria reiila, that created the sensation of jbe tfina 
when discovered. The Victoria regia* h*w«v%/?« #l»aVi4d.-,by> 
several fiowore that have since been discovered* 1 an4' 

South America there are one or two that equal, ff not excesd |t, 
The most woaderlul discovery in plant life in veneat times Is a 
I gigantic drum. It was found by ftoccarl jn Sumatra,, atKi tba 
j plant, which has been named Amrpho phaUwtiifmmH., has anal^ 
Lin northern oountdci ft* the Uttlo “ %*ke robin 1 ' common Id 3d«g- 
j lish hedge rows, The Sumatra arum A* wake robin of mammoth 
i preportion#* anffit is said that the flrS Ulurophhn that .obsarved fa 
\ at first refused to believe that ft, was 1 dower. This was before 
the time of Beccarl, who brought thoLlsnt befora tho scientific 
world. A party was travelling through sAnatra with nativaguidos* 
when one Of the latter brought iuto oarnp * huge object of UTiduiitly 
vegetable stmoture, at least six feet inJLngth, and ea4«avou^sd 
to make the white men believe that It wa.Js dower, or pat! of one. 
The story, however, was not credited, andXas forgotten upift the 
the mi discovery was made by the Italian Vbotaats?^ mW^loued. - 
HO found the plaut growing In secluded pari of the dOuutry* aod 
considered it to be a most remarkable exvnphlof vcgetabU .gfOW^b' 

; Imagine* If you can, a tuber five feet, and sometimes more in elr* 
oumfefenoO ; from this growing leaves on fo<m stalks, ton foist in 
length* dWlded and torn by the v^lnd, yctlpoveriugiin area of 
forty-five or fifty fact In oiroumferenoe, Ab<me this tojarered the 
gigantic flower, Impressing the beholder notl|i^ wjth its sfse, 
bat by fte peoutlar colouring. The eeotral colttlL or spadix^ that 
to the wake robin, i$ used e» a button-hole oLquat, 1 » Inthia 
tropical cousin, six feet in height and proportlonsKly stout. The 
spadix from which this rose was about three feet \ diameter, of a 
bell shape, the edges richly crumpled and tootbeiwta a fantastic 
manner* and coloured a pale greenish tint upon iwMjftg.anft a 
rich, black metallic purple without. A group -'of tfetoe plants 
would present a remarkable sight, their enormous leaves, Ike large 
masses of colour and the huge waving ceuftol colamu rMiemblfng 
more the creatures of some vivid imagination than tbe.^tty, ^! 
we consider dlamater* the discovery of Sir Samfcrd J&sffiss 
same country is indeed a greater marvel. Tito ptyat 
the lUffitm,armldi Is an enormous parasite unoon'th aod:fito^y«’ 
seemingly attaining its huge dimension by 
juices of Its neighbours. It is invariably found growing upon the 
roots of other plants, leafless, rootle** Itself, represented only 
i by the gigantic fiewe*, from which rises an odour sickening and 
i foetid in the extreme. The plan first observed wae consft 
! dared an enormous fungus or agaric, but it was soon shown 
to be a flower. Imagine a rose blasted and swollen, weigh¬ 
ing fifteen or twenty pounds, its pvtoifl reduced t^fiveto nsunhery 
tbo thickness of each being over an inch, each one measuring, 
a foot from the base to the apex, sod some Idea can be gained of 
this monstrosity of plants. It measured over three feat attfets the j 
surfaoe, and the nectary, a vessel capable of holding six quarts* 
was filled with a reeking fluid, that gave out an odour Kke tainted 
beef, audwasatrap, containing the bodies of myriads of insect 
victims. The flower was first discovered on the Ifianua River, 
Sumatra, where it Is known as the 11 Devil's S 4 $t Bof," and Is 
calculated to ornate a decided impression ou the mind of the 
cbpervet. Dr, Arnold, after whom it is also named, toys, id the 
effect it had upon him when oomtog suddenly atttp To toll 
*he truth, had I been alone, and there teen uO .wttdesses, I 
should, l think, have been fearful of menttsnteg ftffiteasfons 
(rf : ‘ t^' fiower, ao much does it ekoeod every bare 

JNtM^of^Tn the Island of Java teem giants 

a ft ton w»iug but Httis spe<dftcx)l)ri ; 'Wd being .nearly 

1^' ' ■ 

V.>/ .* ;.>C. ■ ' . . ■ ■ 1 . ■'■ . ‘ ■ > ; ‘ 
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t'AftMISro IN MI ERICA, 


THE INDIAJN A&RIGHLTURISI. 

t 


Tim »ob«» 1 report ol th« Afnerioaa D*j0Mtmea4of AgffculW*,' 
j"«* hM Mb »pool»l (.state of tatarelt la a vary «til» piper . 

cat&Ied « Agtfeultorsl OmpMisi,’ by Uis Hon, J. H Dodge, th« 

f»tnOtt» It U ■ixm&bi:. wWl f<WtS »ad figUTM whl»h , _ -„- - -...— 

c»auat (sUtalstattai JwopU ln ttilB otaatry, »ml c.psoially the j of th»8ute»«n8 Xerritoflct la 1879 h shows, 

t;l»irtsiwW4lNif» Mfg DodgC^B pictures of Aln&fioin ' Hi.* larAiut ui*]Jd Va« KRnnlan/l m Unn'fe J 


of b«m» 10 per cent aT iurlki^ fi 1 # jjer./arol* » 

or «ent of sheep. '. * ■ • : ;V - <?,.. - . 


per 

And * 0 per «ent at sheep. 

Other diagrams dual with the whe*# 
show* that the principal sflwat region at 
VaUcy, end not the ’North. Witt -ar^Oty* . ... 

& fact not generally ajppvegiatad. The dlfferefcW i$*£ 



the progrett they are 

making, feat ttfey shew us alto bow it come* ho pats that oar J 
English market* can be tilled with American good* to the d***d«* 
vantage til oar Jarther*, bat the advantage ol oar large and 
thick population, The facta given are instructive and curious, * 

It ft outIoua to know, for isetanoe, that the laud surfaoe of the , 
United Htattia ma|?4 an aggregate o! 1,800,108*800 acres, exciu - 
—ajy | H 4 rf In dian territory and Alaska, Oi this area 5^*9$ 1,895 
acre* are Rrftfrlitor The farm area of the United State* has neatly 
doubled Is thirty years, increasing from $03,550,814 to 
636,081,395 acres. During the first ten year* the taklgg up of 0av* 
.eramsM taddi lb''MM i treat and south and the State lands ol Tea a » 
wtsahilV* 1 . .:ThU ttKrtt fertile areas, little encroached upon In the 
newertattlrih4nt*»'were''.taken .possession ofjyUh a oertaluty of 
appreciation '^.iyaiuu that added intensity to the pursuit oi homes 
olH»lnald»«f ^ghli'osnt prtaos.' The absolutely free homestead 
had not at that Mfc« been guaranteed by law. Io the next deoado 
the disturbing element of vlvifivrur prevented aggregate Increase, 
the States wtthfo the theatrafef uo&ual warfare deoliuing in area, 
some famebeing abaudoned/tud hence sot counted as farms. At 
tbbsame time many of the Vtartam Stales showed a d&nsiderable 
ItwroMi-^Kansai, lor InstaKoe, with 1.778,400acres iu 1360, had 
6,006.879 In 1670. Betu/bn 1870 and 18S0 the new lauds taken 
Into the farm**** eteaW 1 126,000,000 acres. Of this, no loss 
than4d|000,000 Wore in s* *divisions between the Mississippi and 
the Rooky Mountains. The Increase was large ia the south, 
tpetifotty- Ux Texas, wVire it was nearly 18,000,000. The proper. 
Uon pf Ufiimproyed lan^,, notwithstanding the new land taken up, 
has basks constantly if*r«a»lng. It was 01*5 per cent Iu 1850, 69’0 
in 1869, 68*7 In 1870* pad 461 is 1580, The aggregates are 


Tears. 



Farm Land. 


203 , 560 , 614 * 

4,07,212.628 

407,735,041 

686 , 081,805 


Improved Land . 


113 , 032,614 
303,110,720 
108, m t 000 

284 , 771,042 


A tiiwry hjttflbyT£*ofc to relation M other Industries is also shown* 
and this Is MU values Iu agriculture are every where enhanced by 
the i^tsapa, cF the ,aou-t^HcuUural populations, Thus, Inhere 
the «grlo«ndral population Is 77 per cent of; the whole, farm* are 
oaly wtiA 8 dal*. 18 *nW per acre j whore It is 58 per cent* far pas 
ate worth 11, djta. 53 osats.ps* .asm where It is 42 per cent 30 dole. 
55 cents pur acre ; and where only 18 per cent they go up to 38 
dole, par acre. Of course this wo* a result only to be 

expected, but the figures put the subject to a very pertinent 
and, atyklng, maunejp. The above figures arc overage* j or g roa p* 
may he added that values of farms areas low as 4 
* dtihu iO csutf psr, acre in Alabama, where there Is an agriouHural 
pOp^Mon:of 7? per cent, and as high as 200 dais 16 cents, per 
aevs in iba district of Columbia, where only 2 per cent of the 
pollution engaged In agriculture. 

Simitar Infiaunces are at work also lit reference to wages for 
agt^&itural labourers, and; these wages per mouth are given, 

■ Atilds la'^ mftter of greet iutetost to those who may he think; 
tag of leaving this country tar the United BtaWs, we give these 
wages lor 1570 and 1882 





. ddieBtete* ‘ 
Western States 
&Wtb«rfi States... 


3870 , 


1882 . 


i 


* * * s. rl 

41 0 8 4 0 ,, 

20 21 4 0 10k 26 61 
13 60 I 3 IS Ml i 29 24 
. 20 2W j 4 J 7 ,23 63 
4*311 2 1 » ! S | : IS30 



. ,'ifttw, WblB thB doll*, b topw* to to English raon.y at Is. to 
tbe^u^ar and a half peony to the mik 

“V^lbtal/tataa 0Harm«m3ttad«^->btk^. ta-fee2,467^9.024 
dtils.t and of thlt i4'6 pM «ent feptasrtt Mb '!*■■ oMK** 4 ' 33'b/ 


Maine ... 

NeW^Hampshire 
Venudht 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Fetinsylvarda 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia... 
North Carolina 
jgSouth Carolina 
Oeorgta.,, 
Florid* ... , 

Alabama 
Misrisstapi 
Louisiana 


makes the largest yields^ New England aboett; "iSiHiaO k*.’the 

Pacific coast, aud the spring-wheat region much isii,'-’Aybr*. 
age rate pS yield is smalt in the south, though Muq^liar^taw&M 
of vary heavy yield*, lodicattag the 
in that region from Meat production ‘ ' i. 


State s. 


Yield 
per Act*. 

Busheitt* 


16*0 
16 3 
16*4 
HI 
17^6 
107 
127 
135 
13*4 
Hi 
67 
6-2 
5*6 
6-6 
6'2 
57 
6*0 
»’ 3*4 


Statt*. 


■ Texas ... 

> Arkansas 

1 Tennessee 

■ West Virginia 
1 Kentucky 

! Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana 
lUtaois... 
Wisconsin 
, Minnesota 

■ Iowa 

! Missouri 
! Kansas... 

Nebraska 
, California 
i Oregon 
! Nevada 
j Colorado 




Sasttah}'* 


. 6*2 
81- 
■ MMr:‘ 

: 

162) 
J9"5 
184 
'.'W'ff 
. 13*6 ' 

; 114’- 
10*2 4 

lS'O 

' ' 0*» ;■ • 
■"M ■ 

■22*0 . 
I6'8 
16*8. 
18*0 


The productiou of wheat per head shows also .sh%a cUrichs 
tacts. In Louliiap* this is little more than half a pint, while in 
Minnesota It goes up to no less than 44 bushels. On this subject 
some most Instructive Statistics are^ given, comparing the figures , 
for the United States with those for European conutrlwfi, Oa w this 
subject Mr. Bodge soys 1 Russia, the principal competitor cf 
this country in wheat exportation, has only 2*i. bdsbi^]^ bjtad>\ 
while the United States had 9 *2 in 1879, the census 'yia^ ' The, 7, 
reason is Russia exports wheat and eats hut little of it, using rye 
Instead. Germany U,ae the mm relative supply, and she uses 
rye rather than wheat for breach Hungary, Frabc*, apd Sjp^^ 
stand in the front rank as to supply per head. 1 ; Tb« ;: - ■' 

table shows the quantity produced, the population, ogjd at|f 
supply id the State* of Europe 


Countries. 


Wheat. ! Per bead. 


Austria 

Huugary 

Bol„mm .. ' 

Dcnrnai k 

Franue 

Germany 

Great Britain . . 

Ireland 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands ... 

Vortugal 

Rouumnia 

Russia 

wSsrsia 

Spain ■ 

Swedou 

Norway 

iSwitaerUnd ... 
Turkey 

Total for Europe 
Total for U. S. 


! Bushels, j 
; 44 , 543,120 j 
131 , 746,873 ; 
j ‘ 24 , 990.030 , 
j 3 , 102,821 J 
, 204 . 400,846 , 
: 03 , 823 , 043 ; 
i 82 , 265,783 : 
j 8 , 674 , 155 ! 
! 4 370,640 ; 

; 155 , 012,168 
! 5 , 489,588 

J 7 , 579,083 
i 25 . 000,000 
1 171 , 380,850 
4 , 066,720 
1 117 , 503,372 
3 , 106,770 
3 S 4.703 
2 , 146,926 ■ 
40 , 867.200 ; 


2fi 
8*4 
4*5 
1*5 
7*9 
21 
2*7 
0*8 
23 
5*4 
13 
ID 
4*7 
21 

r 

■ 0*8 J 1 -. 


i.aHjofijaa 1 

469,483,187; 


| f opulatfon. 


; 22,316.607 

.“SfiMg 

5ftf83f846 

=''■ 2.01$.«8Z 
>. *7,878.048 
448,248,897 
7 90,182^20 
S' S,097*780 
; i,8«V«n 
1 88,489,451 
4 4,172.971 
f,*. *,998,18* 

.y» 

- h 


A wMltotorailto* bbiIb, o{ 8i»|rkaw I. (rtwaj 
{iWduatKA ol bhoUb, V«itoh *i«vm tb*k ibk hail' 
Wlu«t, tbOit«lt IW oiportB »ib sot oo tote*, til ‘ 
tosUto MtoOotod to 

, .SIMTUtt, ” 


f 



tW'lf 

a % , 















ate the productions end exportations 

Sw< Nr ^^ *e* 


alafre 

“Jfadi 

i 

w 


Alt wb**t 


Production* 


Bushels, 

L7M,WI,tl76 

m,m,m 

w t m t m 

43,007,406 

mmum 


Export*. 


Bushels, 
$0,572.3*9 
iao,*OMbo 
m anti 

1,128,024 

2,fa0,li>9 


September 19,1885. tHfi INDIAN* AORICULTUBISX. 1(55 

%t y# rrv W w ww ** *’ Wrfj \* IT J, v *ex xr 

l&mm wefa exported, CM whsil 421 , 090.100 buehti* weie “|#w examination mode some time since q! i bwge number of 
rnm 111 , 834,188 tel A mm exported, 0( all wiadfalls, Be* the* 4 per oent mm found to bay# fallen tbrowgb 
*«*„«*., tt» M . fajuti« traceable to faseet paste* while the remefader had r«« 

eefved poUtoetion In from one to tool 1 ilt*ifl^t* only. 

*' Fertilisation i« followed by 0 determination of nutrition to* 
word* the «eed», had the parenchyma Of the apple M 0 protective 
envelope gathers around them, u, faewfare, fa eat a dafeotf fa 
fertilised applu aom* the middle, We n bellow shrunken eld* 
lying 0 ter the unfertilised portion of the me* These met* token 
togethei, show conclusively how completely Ob* apple crop Is do* 
peudent upon Insect ognuey, end fatfafat tUfae the hive bee tehee 
tho most important plane. 

" Id the nose of the strawbCfry/the pert* poorly denominated 
seeds, which orowd Its surface **e rtfay the finite technically 
celled eclirmie, while the sttnifberry fteelf ft mlty a buocu* 
Isat development from the dower mtk> The stigma each of tho 
afaeute carries most he fmtillM by faieete wklob ore attraotedi 
ly the honey swifted by a Hugo! gland* tifafa* at the hose pi tho 
etrawbeiry. The anthcie aie wide set, Ml na the Insect waikt 
around the bloom applying it* touguofeothe oltefo of glands, one 
side of its body U dastod with pollen from fat fathers, will!# tho 
othqr is applied to the etfgmatio faces, fa pasting from bloom fa 
bloom, it frequently reverses the order of to gfogreseion, soma 
times going wound, by Wtsg to the right, and sometimes to 
tho left, as 0 result the fx l«n gathered upon one tide Of the body 
is profaliy tiaosJoued to %w stigma* Of tha ae*t Bower visited* 
As in the coed o( the apple io here, fartitottifa determine ■ uu» 
tritlon The pteoentm of th jifertiUiii aaifoafa increase enormously, 
the strawberry giowt and Hkfeues* but wtuirt fair Of fan stigmas 
asoapo lmpregoataon, there Mb strawberry fomafat Without growth# 
while the otbn part-, are ra^JdUy iaarwiag around It. (U nop 
this the cause oi knotty berrh>#*Eo , F t H<\ The examination of a 
few fruits would be euro to «upj\v examples Where fa efroumeaiibed 
Spots, no progress bos been mail stupe the fire# full expansion of 
the bloom* The aaheaia are set add gfofa. pud She dash of 


the year for whloh these figure* are given fs not stated* The 
production Of nil cereals per head of the population Is given for 
Europe and the United States* The European average Is ItM 
bushel? per head * that of the United States amounts to as much 
Mijfajfi bushes, In Qieal Biltain it is 0 8 bushels per bead. 
Thilise of com in America in place of roots and ioiage crops Hi 
the Hading of farm animals makes tho disparity less than it 
appears | but even making allowance for this, the figures show that 
that country has an unprecedented supply for the sustenance of 
man and beast ~ Hoi th B> Huh Aprieuiru/ i»(. 


UlK>ItTAKOU Ob^ INSECTS, EBPEUlAHHY FJEES, 

to riiuir ^Homroi’K)^ s 

IHa following extinct from an address on this subject by 
Frank H* Cheshire, of South Kensington, Loudon, England, will 
be read with much Interest gad profit by all fruit growers — 

11 Blooms are produced by plants to order that seeds may follow, 
and so the race be ooutlnueC Two parts are essential to this 
reproduction~~tho anther and the pistil, the latter very generally 
occupying the central position, The an tber Is usually a double* 
Celled pouch, the Contents of which by segmentation breaks up 
U lafa * number of perfectly similar paits called pollen grains, 
whloh, though minute, ate complex in structure, When these are 
matuie, the anther splits or dehisce*, and the pollen esc*pea, but 
It needs in some way to be applied to the termination of tto» 

* pistil called the stigma* When this application is effected, the 
pollen grains absorb moisturs, Us interior portion swells, and 
actually tin owe out« tube, which often grows to a great length 
in making its way towmds the nnimpregnated nucleus of the 
otule tjahkh i» situated In I he vary at the base of the pistil, 

* In this nucleus a laigc cavity tilled with protoplasm has developed 
called tho mother < ell, within which we find the embryonal 
vssivle to which the contents of the pollen grain is transferred 
by the channel of the polten tube, This is fertilisation, and upon 
if depends the production of seed, for the new individual plant 
his its beginnings Horn tlds interfusion, 

41 An examination of most blooms will show that the essential 
organs before referred to are so placed that an accidental or 
naaULsd transfer oi pollen to stigma U unlikely, and where this 
htoftngement of parts is not found, it frequently occurs that the 
anthers ripen and dehisce much before, 01 not uutiU some time 
liter the stigma has so matured as to bo ready for pollination, 
fa the former ease, as we may observe in the common garden, 
Kastmticm (iteterfdum the pollen is all carried away 

by insects by the time the stigma presente itself, so that U ter 
ttilsatten be effected, it must be through the bringing of pollen 
lj$m other blooms still shedding ft, insects are the means 
^tfahshaeuumplwh this, and to seders their vfaifa the bloom* 

r <* Tbs apple is called by the botanist a pseudo *y acarpous fruit, 
btfau** It may be regarded as five fruits gathered lute a unit by 
an envelope farmed by a development of the Calyx* If an apple 
^outaeroeti Be see five compartments or dissepiments in the 
W 9 *< wfah one of which should contain pips or seeds, The bloom 
A yrbfab, preceded the fruit had five stigmas, each one oi which 
^K*m*fari<*fad with a dissepiment and required an independent 
fate* seeking hooey would by gettfag their toeaafa 
7 <farniW»dastheyars with abuucMlee of lohg webbed hairs)* 
^ r «&Mtod with apple pollen, and fitting fa a bloom whose 
* ‘ " “ fas receptive oondltioa, bring afafatfart^ 
"faWi frequonily happen tioitisfa* fa 

"“c.narttxs 

um SSSfa 

^eewpibH 0 * ta»«tw» «*Hwi 

urn- 


the atrawbeny Is there crude 
soft, and luscious, imporisot it 
bilogmg before us the remmhabV 
can be pi educed without, perha] 
independent fartilfsatlon*, eoOOmj 
hive hue, which, lu filling the 
has placed It, in unselfishly Issl 



id herd, whtie fab mi l« sweet, 
ft work U Mtm ttm Wfanatloc* 
net that no penect atrawbeny 
from tkfae fa four huudted 
eg, ft may be, by the but * 
la mhfah 8IM fifafat Crsafat 
pfafafifag far the want* of 
Its younger sisters, is uaeanutwwsly %tpplyfag fo itsmastei not 
honey only, but honey sud fruit, 

M Hie raspberry, although of anot^r type, seme whet issotn 
bles the stuwborry m the multiplicity If hit stigmas (fa or 70 to 
aoh bloom), the wide setting of its tfjhsm fatet $0 or 00 In 
number) and its circle oi honey glands, BittHfalft too, the luaaufc 
visitor In soekfag nectar, posses between fas anthers and sfei^tnse, 
applying its light side to one anb Its left aid* fa the Other, Kwh 
eood fertilised by these visits is soon surrouadefi by a luscious enve¬ 
lope which piotects the seed from injury /fad, maktl themaauiaUura 
of raspberry Jam a possibility. These fahhdod fad masses, with 
thoii unclosed seeds, tcoUnioeUy caUed dxuptis, and never fovmw 
ed unless fertllMStlou has taken place, neither ripening or growing 
being possible in Its abeeuoa. W« set, thon«fa fa aspect which miy 
be new to mauy of us, that this wondrous sobemo of nature has 
correlations which wc never uouid have anticipated; that a large 
part of the insect world is complementary fa ptfat life, and 
plants in turn the sustafners of these ifaeets, and that man, al* 
though he eau plant hie tree*, is in no small meafafa depeudeut 
fora owp upon theossistauos of tbesq* Ettie fafasfers, which, hy 
their unconquerable Industry, supplied 0 m M with * Wests for 
long agss before hs discovered th# use# of the mtfar eane.te 
J?olmu>r’> ffetlstc, 

"WO 

THE VALUE OF SULPHATE OF immiA 
AS AMANtTKJB, 


By ASK F*J, Lloyd, V.C,S*» Lefafirfa fa AgrUulture at 
fetfa’a ffoltag*, Ac, London* 

Ytmtiw lo lb* /enmei */ &*» LipMdfa lie, Lloyd, F.C S,« 
says t^uf late fac/cw kfalb lafafasliag matter fas 

rsfestaea fa ealphafa fa Mfatafa, k tsw words 

fa fai# afajeot <fom an agtioptfafal M m eiifa might afa 
fafa yfava #f intefaft fa Iklfadfalh wMa dtfaelitog from 

faktfafae fplfa vffaafagM%^faMtfa^ this product* 
m*k Mtam fa dfib% fatimafa mm faUtifa merit* of nitre* 
ut fade fad Eafa of thesn 

faimtfacfahaan mmm mm 3 fad both owe ttfie value fa 
the cam* that they oonfala nitrogen, lu the one the 
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ktrogeu exist* combined with hydrogSn m MW ***** tta 

$th«r» combined with oxygsfl ft* nitric Mid. I* j* AwelLkiwwn 
loot that J00 parts ^commercial sulphate of ammonia, of 84 
^fraction, snob at b j*#, **«aU* Void lot manorial purposes, 
Ifeentain# about 20 protomoreol nitrogen; While the detrt- 
cental imparitiee, the .^im oyJtolidro, ^hloh bed twelve or 
We y»M* ego to be somewhat bbtfent In sulphatee of ammo* 
fcia, are now seldom met with; On the other hand, commercial 
Wrote of sodo. of 85«toaotto», contain* little less than 10 parte 
‘"1 nitrogen* Heaee^Wwb 1 ^^* *bow»tM the nitrogen in 
phxteee amrahnWls- to the farmer than the 
ogen In nitrate of bdi»;tt *« >?ident that, eolong ae a ton of 
ate of eoda oan he bought for ilO (which is approximately ite 
eieut price), sulpha** of ammonia !• worth £124 Os. a ton. Now, 
l the nitrogen of ammonia a* valuable to the farm## ae the nitre* 
/giro of nitrate t In order to aniwct this question, which lice at the 
tfool o! the whole tuhjeoMt fc necessary to briefly etete eome facte 
'i regarding the function Of th® room of the plant, and the properties 
nf the toll. Tjhe majority of plant* take mOet, it not ell, their 
1 nitrogen from the eon ae bitrlo acid. There can be no doubt, 
[therefore, that' rW:^^ wIU * afi «pon vegetation more 
(rapidly than eutphatob ^ammonia. But ii i* equally certain that 
! ©very properly cultivated S pOseew ro tot» high degree the power 

iof nitrification—that is*If convert* all nl&egenoas substance* gra- 
f dually Into nttrto ©eld. Ammonia is the eubetancee most 

' eaaily so converted. Henna it le certain that, when, sulphate of 
gnunonla is used as a manure, the toil lilt gradually convert the 
ammonia Into nitric airid, and supply XL the plant nitrogen really 
lu the very same form nets Supplied fa y gjltrate of soda. So far 
ft is evident, then, til at nitrate of ■ *da fa only more beneficial 
than sulphate of ammonia, Inasmuch^** It acts upon vegetation 
>more rapidly. ',, v '■>" : ’*.'r #' p 

Neat let mi consider the actionyjof the soil on these two aub- 
stances respectively. The late Dr' Vbeloker, among bis valuable 
additions to agricultural ohemi^iy, left none more valuable 
than bis researches offtu the^ action of soils' on manures. 

' By analysing the ’* water flowing from the drains of large 
fields, where croi*. were oultlTatod under varying conditions 
and manure*! W pto^ed th/. nitrate of Soda la washed 
rapidly through tfebwtity roI/ ; *ao that a large quantity of the 
nitrogen «o apj^itol to tbe acli/ 'never taken up by the root* of 
Ike plants 5 and during the tf uo there la no crOp growing, th e 
nitrate of soda la being nuf-sly washed away. Hot so with 
sulphate of ammonia,. Only jmoe or twloe, in all hie experiments 
did he find ammonia toWwwhed through the soil into the 
drains, and then only in m'f-ute quantities, and this waa found to 
tie the case even WheW # 'land had been manured with 4 or 5 
pwt. of sulphate of ^mpnia—far larger quantities than are 
usually employed. What* then, became of the - ammonia v it 
wa» found that all fertile aolls had the power of retaining ammonia, 
which became only giradmOly converted Into nitric acid; and 
then only, and nat uat^ out of the soil. 

Meanwhile, any j^owi^ fin the soil, would be well able 
go take np the nltiic acid aft It woe formed, so that less 
w ould bo lest, ti»# where the nitrogen had been applied as 
nitrate of *odg». If» then, nitrate of soda Is more active than 
sulphate of ammonia, etiii the latter la more lasting and less 
wasteful. It Is evident that manure manufacturers are well aware 
Of this fact, for one aeloom finds nitrate of 'soda admixed In 
compound manure*, »*<»«* for special and forcing purposes, 
while sulphate Of ammonia Is largely and tightly used for 
mixing with pbospbatiu manures. If 1 have made my mnaning 
olear, it will *m wide* t that the producers of sulphate of ammo* 
nla have nothin# *0 fear* fifrom theoretical reasons, a« to the 
■opposed inferiority of this manure, when compared with nitrate 
p| soda. 

As might bo anticipated, practice in the field confirms these 
■oientlfio eonetaskm* Thus the renowned experiments of Sir ,T, 
B. Lewes m& DftJBtbert otfrotkamftted, and the experiments 
by the late Dtt vosloker at Woburn, for the Royal Agricultural 
Society, yielded the following results, where equal quantities of 
nitrogen were, applied os sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda 
respectively . 



Sulphate of Ammonia— , 
Bushels „ 4 'tM 1 

Weight par bavhel(lbSi) w 
Hltrate of Soda—' - 
Bushels ... ■ fcrti'I' 

Wflght per bush«l(lbt.y ; 1 






m 

58 

AVer, of 13 ynu 


Woburn. 


.jjW; 

‘ 43:8, 
£23 


281 

ari 

20*8 

068 


A4 Bothanwtsd the ammonia tilth 
tumn i but at Woburn In the s^rfag.^ r 
wu applied in the spring 1 and«) Is evMrot t^rt 
rent superiority of nitrate of soda ovwjulphWar 
chlorides, for they were mixed) at Botoams&td, *, 
ever, brought forward these results beoauw they 1 
forcibly how much the value of a manure (and espcolalia 
like sulphate of ammonia)depend« upon tiss time of Its l 
tTnduubtadiy the best time to apply sulphate of ammoiu* nw., 
spring—early spring—and in damp weather. And this is why fcki^ 
Woburn experlhieate yield mops fawnroblsuresttits, Had the 
nitrate of soda at ftoth*mited *beeii a^Uedla the.oalnjnua |t 
would have bebn^ ^ M 

less j and then tL« ^ 

ylsldodmuch larger . . __ 

sulphate remained in the land all through the winter, and produc¬ 
ed a crop vary nearly as good as the nitrate applied In spring, Jb l" 
a streeg proof of Its groat value as a manure. In faot, the only , 
legitimate eouclusloo which can be drawn from the preceding a > v 
that the nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia Is every whit 
as valuable as tbe nitrogen In nitrate, provided the sulphate - 
be properly used. But there Is another advantage possessed 
by sulphate of ammonia, as opposed to a direct disad¬ 
vantage under which nitrate of loda labours. It is this i. 
Nitrate of soda will often prove of more harm than good Oix 
stiff clay soils } while on such soils, sulphate of ammonia proves a 
most valuable manure. Indeed, there Is no soil Upon whieS; C 
sulphate of ammonia has proved to have any injurious effect fy 
while there is evidence of farmers having found nitrate of: , 
soda injurious on their wet stiff clays, ; V Ti * 

It muet not be supposed for a moment that in upholding the value ■; 
of *ulnhate of ammoniaJ wish to detract from the value of hitrofe* 
of soda, E"tfh hoe its proper use; and esoh to give good resOltif/V 
requires ca>e and judgment In Its use. There are oi roam stances‘.\V 
and conditions when, as shewn, sulphate of ammonia b superior^ V 
nitrate of soda s but there are equally olrcumetanOea and com 
dUionst when ntirate of soda is superior to sulphate of ammonia. ' 
This, however, is not the place to enter into the conditions. All 
that I wish to point put to gee companies and sulphate of ammo* 
uia manufacturers Is this—that sulphate of ammonia Is most/ 
valuable as a manure, and can be apfflied in the majority of ^ 
cases with as great advantage as nitrate of soda. The halt 
value of nitrogen therefore in these two substances b (fox the 
farmer) identical ; go that the price of sulphate can never ba\ l 
above that of nitrate of soda, except in so far as U contolu* , 
20 parts of nitrogen to 16 parUin nitrate of soda, and tbC | 
market value of these t#o articles mutt regulate one another, . :>>#< 
But the question of demand must be taken into account ; fakft " 
supply cl aulphOte we »S«d not Inquire, What the mtUU* , 
fkdturere want Is to create—or rather to Ifloreate—the demand* : 
Those interested in nitrate of soda have already realised 
importance ol thb i and hence, no doubt, the tempting balt of 
£500 which has been offered for the best essay on Its advantages. ; 
That this essay will be Iff atrlot accordance with Scientific end:',' 
proved facts is certain from the names of those who havo bOeU ;; 
selected as judges. Hence it will carry great weight agd ®ou 
viction ; and the impetus which Will bs given, not only rfi Bbgrw 
laud, but throughout the world, to the use of nitrate of sOda .‘oiV. 
a manure, will he Immense, Some twelve months at least must 
elapse before the prise essay can he published * and the pro* 
ducers of sulphate of ammonia will have none bst themselves to 
blame If they refuse to utilise the interim In making more wldelp 
known the advantages of sulphate of ammonia as a manuto**^; 
advantages which areas real, and as well proved, as any of fhdto.V, 
which can be brought forward fin favour of nitrate of soda,^-:?v 
i\orth Brilihi Agricu turist, 

. 1 , <&*>$£ 


Avar* of 4 yet, 


■... '■?* 


AN ALABMINa BI8EA8B AFFLIOTIHQ A V 
NUMBRbXTB GLASS. . 

The dbeaee commences with a slight derangement of the-eto* .? 1 ' 
mock, hut if neglected, it in time Involves the whole frame/.'; 
embracing the kidneys, liver, panoreas, and in fact the eafeftrol 
glandular system » and the afflicted drags out a miserable exlstetfcb'y 
until death gives relief from suffering,The disease is often mbtahett)] ■ 
for other complaint* ; but if the reader will ask himself the follow*, 
ing questions, he will be able to determine whether he hfanMlMtf! 
one of the affUoted Have I distress, pain, or difficulty la hrotti^,-', 
ing after eating T Is there a dull, heavy feeling, atows^i|;i 
by drowsi ness ? 'Have the eyes a yellow tings ? Does thickSticky.^ : 
muoous gather about the gums and teeth in the mornings* i . 
panled by a disagreeable taste ? Is the tongue coated y Ax^ 
there pains fin the sides and back? Xe there a fullness 
right side as if the Uver were enlarging ? Is there eoativ^iw^ 
Is- there vertigo or dlxtintei when rising suddenly' 
a horizdnbai position ? Are tip* seoretioas from the ktdoays aea* 1 ^ ^ 
and highly coloured, with ^ deposit after standing 7 DOfeji 
ferment toon after eating* eSwwatjwnUd by flstalenOe w ( 
of gas from tbo.xtoaiaah T '.la, tSqito frequent 
heart ? '.Throe vadonsinot bepp , , 
but they toarMat tiro 'thiro as the dmdfal < 

gceroea, If the 

hooking csough, attifed^eWv^'-t 
sfivanoed stages to A « 

the hands aadfeet an oflvarod by * < “ 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report. 


-uMa te&te UuJWt : v 


fltofc #KJ§ Wear »Hmno 2!)au tianMfaVDfft 1095 1 

IMN* —8*fc*ral prospoots fair, mm h improved in Bellasy and 
dSsfttapw* <*Wd« tho leou&t heavy rams* 
iBe^^^jkiod rein throughout the Poremaud flout horn HabratH 
Conakry. Comdtion of < rops end £ra Tog mm h mptovod by it , more 
rain Urgently needed tu most di»triot% of Cluzerat and in parte of Tauncv 
and Oal&ba. Preparation* fpr tahx anipi ootnmonoed in parte of Nosik, 
IlJepcr^ Tlalgaura, and Bioaoh, Btandtug crop4 injosod by rate and 
jpftnvWe In parte of Hyderabad, cholera In parte of tiftoen; favor in 
pOVN at twelve j and c*tUe»<]&Muwe in parte of aln« district*. 

UcNyri.-r-ftrin in almost all dial riots, but generally not #0 much as %i 
pretiop* week*. The towpai stive waualfea of rain hoe boon very bano- 
flriri to a)l or ope, Ekrtdoi harreetl* piooesdioy, and hto rice crop on 
toiufy not Inundated Ip flolm* eioetlontly Flood 4 have drno roars or 
tme demote In many places, particubwlyfo parte of the Tiurdwan and 
PWridetjloy Divirioos Price of woe generally continue* Ugli, Fever in 
begkmlsg to bo prevalent in some districts) but general health, on the 
whole, w fair. 

M* riwuicw and Oitdh —A flight sprinkling of rain in *>me 
ft##; Wore is needed In "‘fcher places both for rice crops and 10 hi now 
to#s, Ctynsfri proepeoto are, however, good. Cholera generally abating; 
lever ytiTMMIw in place*, os also oatiMUwaae , but general health con 
Wooes good, 

yAfye^Nllght rain. Health and Itortf prespetta generally good, 
Jhth&j^etatione commenced in tiie south oast Prioos atiittosary, 

Cfetytati fipmAM «~iUwe h« been a yowl fall of mm in the rtiatrfete 
fa vthfah It vm most wanted, and prospects have much Improved, hub 
Wore rain 1* required ttioe 00 high laud in the Chuttiegmh division 
hoe he*n damaged by lack oi moisture, and le reported to have been 
ridned lo fetabulporo 

0t%iUh mtowth —With Hoptembor) - -CLiolom slight in six du>tucks, 
el tt«whom public health good , oattie disease slight In oi even district* , 
elsewhere health of cattle goal. Transplanting nearly completed* 
Rain* eeaioaab)*. 

Amnu ^Weather felt In Oawhatty, Fever very prevalent, 
still tn tuki circle , 1 atilo diseaao repot tod trom some monaahe. Tuans- 
plantation of salt <Wa» nearly ilnished. Prospects of all orops good. 
Whole Country flooded more or tons in Sylhet, Aw paddy much 
damaged, also mlt s injury to a hum apprehended, Much mortality in 
south Sylhet and Tlaldganj from fever. Transplanting of *>lt and reap¬ 
ing of on* crops progressing in Oaobar; prospects of tea good, \f*u LUai 
bring sown in Debrugurh wharo the prospects ot tcaandothci crop* 

gri>4 * 

Mywm. fad Chery,—.Standing crops are said to have improved but 
more rain at ft* early date mwgently requited throughout the Stdte, 
Outturn of jtosflf and dtiruitu in Tnmkoor poor. Ague ultural oj orations 
reported tvm mm pieces, Prospect* of season slightly Improved, 
except {p northern Tumkoor, where icpnrted mdifleient, and In Oldtal- 
dtteg mm JM* Tn Hal dan taluk* of SHlmoga and Kader pi ospaotw 
erid t4 m exeept la the eww of th* Nomir Iriuk. -The 

frit rif iMw tWdlririot* on the tm and IMh Inefant nowhete 
axneodep 'pfotys&to at an inch, and was, for the mast part, larigmtioant. 
d>riplrilnf*waM» procurable, but scanty, pasturage on tlw whole in* 
ooatbmo tu foot ooodiUou. IViooi not wnton&Uy <a. 
Xwi, few p W IftlBWi irbm Hut w« wild to In rapidly, Publln 

MSa |mi W irniba ltporudi forth, »Mlt, Crop* tn good 

M 8«wsi ftsklnir of osrinmom mg oornmonood. trfoo. 
$0*.^ mgMIf Hmb, hnnh «f mmoo writ publte bMdth 

Star «& TM Mtafdl of fee w.,k tea teon tenodoU 

teOUMlVM wtetetBted)MriMMM»imropoo. Stem win dbtecd 
|« SMWh ms wywMy <n Akot# nni dri*»«a inlnb*. 

CNk* im^Pm #*>{. 0>«teM bw OMnttpwrwl («» k**hw tnlnte- 

f jrbttw evtUI, W4 


Pifo, 40. 

X * 1 tfftW vrt ^ w 0 nt ^ TSricFt ^ w 6 < sww ® Kr * Pt *« ij * 


good tfhiriorn uqntmuos in parie of ft*wall Skate, Hdllth ftbr ether' 
wfi*b Priim^ vtatfouary e 

-Tank*, wells hetith* ami crojw good. Weather fair 
end warm cloud* towsi 1* evenings with short heavy rimwert, dodh* 
pwo clfrv link* all fuM w^l’a ftlting up Oeecrdlly mm »Mto i 

rain fell moro or loss in north es* torn dlriririp. Crops l^triy to 
aulLu* whom mins aio leUyol Prico4 tomliug lo Hie it) sbtue parts, 
stationary otherwise, * 

Woathor getting nM PrOspeoU good, 




Wt***#* 

VmHl 

mmm 



ijPw# e«uwb turn** 

?w 1 * 


Editoria!)Note8. 

** » “t** *• ^ Hk- 11 ** Aten. **4*m - 

We notice tint awnrvoy of till whole district of Tunjdyt 
hay been sanctioned. Thn <loU«ii» tiVh arc la take precedence 
of thitof tiio other porlious of the \isiriot, 

*** 5 

Trie latest iepoiU from the varu^ tea dsetriolfl are net 
favourable on the whole, e^pecwUy t bwo {vm Sylhet, ^Cre 
very heavy tain has fallen Tn Assan* W weather XHri been 
wet and cold, end many of the gardens ’if this district CKHit 
riderably behindkin thoii outlum j 

*** h 

Xr said that the iccetfiU of the AiWran ri'Op at the ports 
keepcompatativoTysiuril, Ufd Atuencao w/lbfipni have evidently 
been taking n Urge proportion of (he cupi* WmWS hipments to 
Rut ope no light. Of these, moreover, the ^utitteat IS taking 
a much la 1 got piopoition than last season, A feature Which is 
not unlikely (0 have an important effect ou In|mrpri»l later ou, 

X'Jts Kent county authorities have reCri v«d |^nfCrmatiou of a 
serious outbreak of pleuro-pnenmonfa In the Sittidgbotuftte division. 
The disease has affected a herd of dairy 09 wr* one bar dUdi and 
another hoe been ordered to be slaughtered The pUosle declared 
an infected area under the Contagious Disease* Animal* Aot» 


u Buher by elcrtricity ** reads novel, but guri) If* ne^mrtbe- 
loBB, the latest application oi tine eubile fluid# Wo are told 
that ificently electrodes eonneoW with a dynamo Of the 
powci of 40 ordinary DanleU cells were put into 46 gallons Of 
fresh milk, and in exactly 4& minutes butte* was produced. 
The quantity obtained was fully equal to that procured in the 
ovdimuy way, and the quality pm feci. 

V 

“ T tm fat," says tit* Fdtm*r»' in a r#ont iegu«« w the 
evidenco briohs the Urjtish Blnstiago Cmmimim hri* b(Mri| alt- 
tuely favourable to the u«o of ensilage, especially for Wry 
rows Xh, Voelcker cimbdly conceded in hla evidence that jlitUe 
practiced depeudenee can be placed np6u chemical analyses 
for the feeding of animal* Uc believes kliat food may be Cm 
so good, yet, if the autmal does not like ti, it wtH hot malm good 
meat, from the high attainments of this witness it will be 
well for soma of our atomism to beat his evidence M Mni* 11 

ff if * 

Ttis A Mug C«U«cfM ft! TVl chiooi>oLv. w ftHUtfak 4 , mui, 

»t a. 11a 3 aiy m, ** pttgi Wwwtm m twsthti* 

teOM w 0* dwrtmtiua »t tmtiAtfAh&Wi <tmjm tte 

*a*irt «$ % thte^a fnik 


Wb* tu$M ia Hlntet «Whr SWMa *# 0** «m» 

imfwaqw ma •*» w w* #>*$ w vum* a* «m» 
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measurements of a “ beegah w can bo ascertained. Tha^ 
however, referred to itt w wwte of 1UU July iasfc/ii ••intends 
to mean a be^fah, which is equal to, l square ymrty;; 

3 j Bengal bee$kh# beiqg equal, to one acre.' ' "'■ ■ 

In coooeotlotii wftbtheWth annual Dairy Bhowv to bs Hold at 
the Agdoulla^ Eal!» J*liagtoO t early next mouth. there will he 
a conference Oh October 7tb.*' at which piper* will he read and 
dliou«te<Saa«verai/dairy question* Sir John La wap* Bart.* 
will contribu^'to*' 0 Oh the uecssaity for pome change la the Law 
in regard to ShoAduHeratlon of Milk j" and Professor Freatn, of 
the College of AgHkaltare, Will read one on the subject of '< Milk 
Registers// The list of prist® for competition amount* to nearly 
2 f O r OL» an4 «hhrae«*rery hind of dairy cattle, produce, utensil*, 
vehicle** jfapllfeqott, A*. The Show launder the control £f the 


very* ornamental and wt^het^4ookfng tree' whose 
kino we are not jniffiftfenfty 


planting a 

botanicalnAmo .... , h _ . ... 

thousand* el these plants way >e «eea ^rowfeg 
.vicinity of the Aram by plantation, and ioda^^p 
the adjacent sombre.hued eucalyptus tree*.; ,Th*0„ 
city with which the Forest Department clung tp there 
blue-gums, has become proverbial and It Is a deoldeftl 
the monotony of blne garh groves agreeably broken* Jbkjrij 
other varieties.” The tree referred to Is probably tbft i ” 

Wattle, 

•f 

The Prussian Statistical Department has just 
u.tant report on the harvest prospects of the kingdom '£$■ 
founded upon Information about every district collected /j^toqgh'' 1 ■ 
the local agricultural societies. Assuming 100 as & v " : 1 ' 



»rrs “ 'r"ssfi 


«y 

the last Show. 

i / ■ ' v 

Wji iedftt frmu one of our exchange.* that the agricultural 
returnsforGmltBritain, which have just boon issued from 
the Agricultural Department of the tfrivy Council Ofiice, show 
that the Acreagebf Und utider wheat \m decreased during the 
last twelve months by over It percent, while the acreage under 
barley has inereHsed by 4 per and there is a slight increase 
in the Acreage under oat*, ifbe number of cattle in Great 
Jtr cent in the twelve months, and 
limbs has increased, by something 
rmaker of pigs has fallen off by 7 


Britain has increased by 6 
the number of sheep and 
over I pb* osht, but the 
percent?/ 


OwiN^to thelatepcMof / 5e season, indigo manufacture is not 
expected | to olese ia Betj *r until about the end of last mouth. 
Tne i^ult# wiirprobabiyl>e less favourable than were aiUici- 
patedyAsth^ pto6\m hw the second cuttings has been bad, 
Tb4 xtAAVi^t approach tfan estimate of the og»ps yet made 
puts It down os betwee% 52,000 and 03,000 maunds, of which 
abont l^OOO are hltow «** < The reports from Benares and the 
Korth-Wcsi VmlmL are growing worse. Very serious 
damage Jfca* been dor/,'to the crop by the late heavy rain, and., 
though the wbatherifes now improved, it is too late to be of 
much use. Iti# exacted that the yield of these districts will 
fall very i^f *Wki that of lost year. 

' ■' ' "; >J ‘‘ '" 'ft ' \* 

A ookTE 3 £Pon^T informs tie that in connection with the 
attempt to aseerC*m the commercial value of the products of 
the bafyifatoil .Government have directed further and more 
aysteiphtic expertmepU than, hitherto to be carried out to ascer¬ 
tain the ^ersi.p^uttuTiFof bark and pods, and steps are to be 
taken to ascertain the areas of babul trees autftoieutly near to 
one another to render it likely that it can be worked with nd- 
vpfciage/ Vrom e^P&rimenta hitherto made* it lias been rough* 
ly estimated that the average outturn per tree of pods, with 
the seeds removed, would be about &o lbs.* and that of dry 
lbs. 

\ " v 

^hhndersta&dthais the. Ahmedabad Horse Show of this year 
was very aucosstfoh The total number of animals exhibited was 
619* oomptAtsd with 60S In the preceding year* and more than s 
fO&rtk of this number were the produce of Government stallions. 
A marked fmprovlkent was also noticed In the general condition 
of the brood mare* and the young dmk exhibited. It is incident¬ 
ally mentioned that this part of the, Bombay presldenay bos been 
swept okaT Of .every decent animal between 12*2 and 14 bauds fur 
baggage pOtvtife and Other requirements Cor, Quetta, Fortunately 
no mares box*hath bought, and A* these are still in the country, 
the Government' ht urged to avail Itself of this exceptionally 
favourable OppOrthaHy of improving the stock by purchasing six 
more ataiUou:-. Gtbbrwtse *>! will not on another 

coCAston be able |o supply the animal that have lately been 
forwardsd to Bombiy^ The Bdmb#y government has given 
Insfructlcsu* fo^'oarr; 


■A &0VW**to Undla • ^ are glad 

W Wrte tbat m /local . FoneiA/: : iidWW ; .' : :?|Aye:. taken a new 
ekVAvtjhfit Ohd instead of the inevitable btna-gnn to which 
they hate hitherto obnftki their planting operatlansi ate now 


. .. i 

Ac., 92 j clover, 92; meadow hoy* 93. East and West Enmh sad 
the Bhfnclaad seem to have the best prospects i .giteabi 
Brandenburg are at the lower end of the scale. The bwt Wheat 
harvest Is la the province of Best Prussia ; rye la the Brhfaeiand \ , 
barley in West Prassta, fiaxody* and HHlnelaud ; oats th We* t.; 
Prussia i beans, Ac,* in Schleswig-Holstein ; turnips* fee** Ip the/, 
Rhineland ; and clover and hay In Haooyer. , ,, 

S ' ., r* || 

Tub Shevaruy Platitera* Aasooiatiou addreased a meuiorial to, /; 
tb£> Govcrnmeiit of Madm* praying that Government assess* 
ment ou All estates on the Shevardy Hills be remitted for hue ’ 
year, as owing to a succession of bad seasons, the ravages of % 
leaf disease, and the continued depression of the coffee ipayket, ■ 
the planting enterprise on these hill« has come to be in a crltical 
condition. The Association made out a very strong ca^e for 
Government concession, but with very little euceeeif ,'*$ , ^k»/ 1 
Collector of Balem did not support the appUcoti6u* beyoud 
recommending six months’ grace for the conectipu uf: the 
Government Mat from those planters who have been very 
seriously affected by the failure of Messrs, Status and 4$>. The 
Government of Madras, while sanctioning such postponement* 
have decided that, in the case of the proprietors w h^pel^iy / 
iuvolved/ 1 there can be no object io postponing the d^Jdhud.'..‘. 
They are not prepared to go further than this, not to diyeet A 
general suspension of collections irrespective pf 
circumstances, *■ 

J * - ^ ■ , i. 

Jmi tells us that at a lecture on coal recently daBvetndafc 
Philadelphia, it was stated by the author that the, tTnited, 
States have an area of 440,000 square miles of noabffelds / 
100,000,000 tons of coal were mined in the country lost year, 
enough to run a ring around the earth at the «qn^or;^- > f^t' > i 
wide and 5J feat thick, and there is enough coed in th^tbaited 
States to supply the whole world for a period of l*60O v to 2,000 
years. The question of the exhaustion of the 000 } /supply, 
therefore, is not immediately importnut. The authrocito coal 
in Pennsylvania, it is stated, will last 250 years, w^le the 
bilnminaus coal in the same district will supply the wprld for 
fifty-seven years, and the United States for 350 yeork' The 
same lecturer stated that it took a prodigious amount $£ ■ vege¬ 
table matter to form a layer of coal ; that it was ostimated that 
the present growth of the world would make a layer oftly one- 
eighth of an inch thick, And tliat it would take ft .ihiUfun of 
years to form a coal bed 100 feet thick. ■; 

* * - ■■ '"J ’ •' ^ 1 ' 

* **«>■*' .■ 

wriUtog. 


Messrs, CaAURiEnus and Go., of Lyons, 

7th, 1835* take the following view of the Lyons &iUt 
A* is usual at this time of year—a period befcwqp^ 
buainoss dn|gB along somewhat slowly* and we have/ 
dull market for most almses of silk during the 
improvement produced on Europeans by the deleft'Id- 1 
crop has been maintained* but without further d»Vtd% 
mark* for theass.sortp la how extremely quiet* «e|'- 
olready show a oeri^ impaWeaao to eeU, ' Wftis 
the very rodeoed uale ftf iditpmflnt* from 
holders to obioia a bUght f wrfber adttMum. 
seem doleripMl. M*'to Hof beyoad jMr , 

. the sun vary ^ ^/dhiwa 1 

hats to 
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' iTtfra n*, ^lUfefcirtr Jm» boon very 4alK Canton filature#, ou Wie 
tm&Wt -l«iye:.'fttjoy«fi a wart** taqalqr at to?** 

' mutbelt the aensahd to »MW fat wtaed article# and 

X?Vm» why khe^Wly o* ** l ?T£ 

Inquiry for *|lh f aiuS Jl »**me *■ thaw 

w ?J .^ ^^ : fay fri** alike could alow btl»g a permanttut 

Kft-tttii 

„ „ ^'.‘-.tV. '" # * 

-.Y:-V<r t j-| ^»i Hg statistics of the Imports of dairy produce into 
JEngbtiuliWe take from the iVVlA British AgrinuUuritt :— 

,V Aotordtogto tha B Bill of entry, we Imported 198,212 owl. of 
i iwistiSW •battsrin* ta July, against 18B.807 owt ta the earns 
"' •■j jg gff last year. As m»ob ee 79,277 owt. was/J*®?£-*”? 

' 'Go8«u4.eiiatn»t82,110 owt., whlto ffraace ooatrlbutad 38,779 owt, 

■ewt., Sweden 10,880 ewt. against 9,807 owt., G*r®*»y 
y&Z, against 8,102 owt., and the United Statw (Atlantic) 

22.680 owt., Grinwby 12*d&> cwt. agaJWfi 
c-35 owt , £5* 14,913 owt, against 16,273 owt„ Hnll 2-7.073 

■ AklutZ 20 071 owt., Newcastle 29,880 owt. against 24,125 owt., 

■ 5£g£l g1WIwiagainst 27.671 owt., and Loith 21,820 owt. 
•S5S IT Oar import, of obset. for the month came to 
' Hu 364 owt. against 868,345 owt. Holland aent 37,p83 owt. »8»0»t 
WiU& iwxrfe Canada 188*280 owt. again#* 128,81.8 owt. and the 
G all ed States 183,828 owt. agalnat 195,(152 owt, The quantity 
taS atLmldon was 15,555 owt. against 14,865 owt,, Uverpdol 
S d aM o^ ^ns« 248,379 owl,, Bristol 38,082 owt. against 

Zaiasgow 81.776 owt. against 48,741 owt. During 
S^.^ le«. W» lmported amoontad to 648.464 groat 
htmiimdi aoalnst 642,8*9 g c **t hundred#, AU tho subjoined 
gSUSyjtomtoU, oar chief source. of ****** 
JL.i~.Mevm ..dust 290.833. Germany 14 


m 130,W, WO »«*»•* *»,17B *■*•» 

■ i *.'198 • wliil ',1 Newharon roosited 136,469 against 105,768, Hat- 
Sii ffi4»g^W6.450,3ontbampton 110,840 agalaet 110,88 . 

- . Aft A, ^ 47,500, Grimsby 37,724 again** 30,-24, 

: *u?t uL : -;-" ,Z U 100,344, Newcastle 43,286 against 46,431, 
and I-W. M34 against 10,6*4. 

i' 1 . ' 

'^^'■Wsar Director of tho Royal Botauiial Gardens, 
! in reply to the request of the Madras Government 

", *ai; dattiled information regarding his method of drying and 
•l^'iiirii leaves of the £ryikroxi/tm Com, has sent the following 


it, it Will he 


-■SSSSSSSW??* 

the Shade of a verandah, the prooess bolog SaUhed oft w the sun. 
Ths oomnlete drying Wok t.a or eleven days, and ths leaves lost 
halftheir weight In the proems. When finished the leave, were 
i a»k grsyitb-gieen and mostly unbroheu, farming^a 8 0 °d- 00 “H 

lam not aware whethm the plan followed 1» the best * h ‘* 

’tegs~&a-nsr. 

gfcassiir ssw-s? « 

f^h^r^Men Mr. Hooiiet-s report <jf his analysis, hot 

■ ■ '%bt «months ago we had occasion to notice the formation^ 

, J^atSortiCuilural Society at Nnrssporew tte 

■ ; i hi* “li. wfen'CKi to him are**h«3y add 

Native 


of sort in ,tb# .wo^k, ^ 
itehMami \m «MtiNwttSrv ve 

area as two acres, stffl" that: the formation of Mt6«id*h^o«l*oral 
garden of that to at Nnmporei. iikeiTdd 
worthy of assistance to ft degree 

the paper, refen-ed for his ««»^»^2gSJg£ , 
Agricultnna Department would be bsfttr-^t * . 

Government assistance should h* coottafisd 
any other authority, and control * this 

to it a» ha# been done in the. ease <?« tb »m f rm ' 
Sanction has been conveyed to the proposal of «f» ^ 

Revenue and Agriculture that the land asked for m 
assigned rent-free, on the toliowiug cond^pne i- thaMhe 
garden he subject tol)«p«tion from time ^ .^‘ C 

and Agricultural Reporter to Government; and %H, <■ *e 
event of the eiporimcut Jwiog found to U a feUuw, .or the 
object for which the grant was uwtle being depar^d- from, toe 
land ahonld be liable to Immediate rewmptfoa Without 
allowance for any improvements." It h not intended to mjotv 
any fined term of years lor the purpose of mAkSng the garden. 
Tho society having got tho eouooMion wilVwo h^poj ptoto 
tliafc the grant waa not made in yun, '.... (l ,, 

*qj* ' 1 . .' L ; V |p| , ' 

In, is satisfactory to note thft the system introduced by the 
Madras Government five yerire ago of establishing Govern¬ 
ment fish-curing yards, with Ta view to seoore.» WKfly « 
woperiv cured fish for the ma^et,has woiked with teneficml 
results/ not oniy to the consumers but to the Government 
itself. From tho report for the half-year snding aist Maroh 
1885. it appear* that the opeiAtiona dannfi thi« period hivci 
made very mnieriai progress. Compared with tfa ooro*pM- 
ing period o£ the previous yew, the ya^« worked 

show# au ittoteaee of M, U t 123 Agaioat m<& 
the damage by flood in »otae of edutbefD. diviiiio^ tbere 

was an increase iu the quantity of tieh brought to>9 #r*A of 

62 per cent, vk, 14,844 tone agau^t 9,Ul tone. , Taklug tbe 
| figures for the wiioie year, the quantity Uf .fisth.bfOUglit to be 
cured roee from U f 78i> tom in efcS3-e4y W.30 # l(^ tona in 
1884-85* A& a matter of course, t* mre waa.tau?R opposition 
to the measure at first, but it was ds*mfo«d td the 

unwholesome stuff sold previously, sh <wtd fish, by a better 
supply And. a system of issuing licenses w. leseta bH Ae d .,The fish- 
curers objected to pay for thpee lioenseeibut findiBg that there 

ws* no relasatiou of the system, they basituotpe tound general¬ 
ly to accept.the inevitable. In South lAnaw, the fishermen 
have not yet become Reconciled to the system, find have been 
slow to avail themselves of tho* opportunities which have 
nroved so attractive in Malabar, probably in the expectation 
that the restrictions on the use of salt-earth might eventually 
he removed; but now that they hate b^n 
tion of the law In their favoa. is not to b^toofcd for; they may 

bo expected soon to resort to the ywsto. for WpKpew of 
earing their fish. FinanciaUy, the operationa of the half-year 
nnd« review have resulted in a gain to GoyWnment of 

Ks. 0,08J, which reduces the «»M^S'SESS 
veaw by oue-tlftb. Th« oxperimoiite made • dj^rtmeut 

iu improved methods of curing have, so for A* they bsve gone, 
proved succeaaful, and are to be continued. 


* 

The Svroptm Mail, referring to the subject of egwmltttrai 
education at borne and abroad, aaya ’ . 

Although the French Goveroiaeui voted 3*512,W1. tw *8^°^ 
tufaleduitlcn this year, the Afeto J^ccb 
Md that ths several department* Med to oompieto th* 

|. In Ungland we a«* Mcuttomsd to tMnkthatsgGndto^instriiojon 

IsvervUbetaUy provided totafssWl • 

Sms? * h “ ^ taT ! to 
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agricultural colonies, 80 departmental professor* of agriculture# 
three chairs of agriculture to Algeria, four chairs of agrldnitgjhri 
ahemlstry and Si agricultural station f WhUe Germany ha* 14 
agriculture! institute®, 401 primary agricultural tohoele# 71 school* 
of agriculture. seven veterinary schools, nine euperior institutes Of 
pomology and arboriculture, 04 agricultural „ wheels af %ar|^aa 
kinds# 10BObo^I* of |»iaolloal horttedlture, U dairy schools# fire 
schools of agriculture for gWt# oft* school of sugar refining,, one 
aohooi of dlstilHag, 86 apodal courses of agricultural lectures, 
65 agricultural station** and S? professor* of agriculture, Italy, 
moat persons will b* eufprised to learn, ha* three superior and 
22 practice fbhoblfe bf agriculture# all created since 1836, six 
apaolal schooU#four of Which arc for viticulture and wine-making# 
and 18 agricultural orphanages and colonies dependent entirely 
upon tho OMtdiolpaiUtiei, Eve® little Denmark haa an agricultural 
institute with 223 pupils, and 22 profewora, 10 practical school a of 
agrionltnre,: endSO, superior primary schools which give agricul¬ 
tural 'lustra ctio^ 2^ 1 ’ ’ ' ' 

How dW in4ia (an Almost wholly agricultural country) 
eoxspAre.'Wiili'" statistics in respect to agricultural and 
horticulture! educhtidn ? 


tni SoUth of lndia papere are, we tee, much exorcised by the 
alleged discovery of payable Signite in French India at Bahour, 
within the limits of the settlement of Pondicherry, and they 
censure thOinaoUon of the Madrra Government for not tracing 
the same deposits into British territory, and adopting means 
for developing our own resourced in this respect. The French 
proposal ie tlU within the donfiMri of speculation, and is not 
likely w»Mp*Pt>P got bejpnd that stage, Tho favorable 
views ol the Madras press on tfe Fretlch scheme, appear to have 
been induced by. the usual promising u prospectus " which has 
so often proved a delusion and a snare. Picked specimens and 
manufactured samples are not reliable data for practical ooti* 
elusions as to remunerative returns. Figurative and ornate 
diction pteWe* the fancy, bat does nothing towards refilling 
the pocket which ft so often empties. The history of Indian 
gold-mhalng is perhaps, the most wonderful record of human 
infatnwhm df the century. It seems scarcely credible that in 
face of the mUtycns WKfiftftd in this speculation, new Helds tor 
investment sko^d be waupd to meet the public craving 
excitement: and that Axch ventures should obtain public 
support, within 60 short &*ime of such expensive lessons as the 
Wynaod failures* U stUftmore surprising. The latest project 
is this ( * Boktair Hgfcte \ undertaking, which is brought 
forward in ffci tbeth offthO,opinion of the Geological Survey, 
that the deposits.are iftl* more than carbonaceous mud. Even 
should this mineral frift prove m rich in carbon as is stated, 
the possibility of working the deposits in soil teeming with 
water under bbhditions, would we understand be very 

unlikely, : 0‘ # 

■ 1 '■. ■ .‘> i|%.. ■ , * 

A London , letter to the Statesman says The latter 
half of this eentacy has been accentuated by exhibition* 
of which Lcndottbas had fifat—ft classic number. Those held 
In the province* have had, in their different directions, quite as 
Important remits. They have been special. Besides the vast im- 
proveoMti In UvretO^k breeding, which those devoted to cattle 
have Initiated# It would be difficult to Qx the value of tho impetue 
given to hlgh^law fanning by exhibits of agrloultural implements 
and machinery, \tihow» of this nature have a double action~-they 
not only Uboapenand facilitate labour, they quicken tha Inventive 
faculty, Ferhnps thrisryret display of thie sort has this month 
been held Ift Brew# on the extensive grenade of the ghorlhorn 
Dairy Co*# Limited.. A goodly number of London pressmen were 
present, and kladlf entertained by Mr, CoUinson of Hull, the 
Managing Director, of the Company. The high class farmer, at 
such shows, appear tali epeoialrig ont, He does not regard life 
through a rote^idoured Ms; be Is naturally a pessimist. If 
drought weights the gulden grata, it shrivels the root crops ; eo# 
come son, corns aboWer, weather never fits Into hip needs. 
Perhaps no on* understands hit moods better than his inseparable 
companion, his Uttie daw$* The London JTornitiy Pd»t and the 
Daily OAreniefe gave elaborate jWHoi mi Oa ^he different machines, 
and on the magnificent oattie ^IklSuue Company’s farm of 
2,200 aores Is stocked. An enthosiaatic farmer, fortunately Inde¬ 
pendent of. bad seasons and foreign oompetitlQa,: whom I met 
while fiying north, detca&teft to me on tbe vrendsr^ ot Barnard 
nod which hshadboughi j gtW* A. 


Wood'* piM ftriog bladw, wbkh U* d^$a iai 

tixlu<»d Um to bay > w« ow« **«#> 'Kf 

tala], (olaforboion Hotwalwi'Wi 
HMoploogb Md on* of Bwn. Kwttwt's.sW, 

' Almost all the machine* were shewn' In 
tmpaynon de voy&Qt deiieftbed with pitying ^ 

a prime val fiail wielded by a venerable labourer, 
the puffing and dextrous thrashing machine ekhtbiNl ^^ 

Ba&some. This flail had been In Mr. OolUnson Haliy *^ 
eight centuries. " I hadn’t^’ 2 he said, M the remotest ‘. . 

of buying even a spade when Z entered the place s ./ 

though IVe parted with a stiff sum, I was a richer !>;:■ 

came out^-so vise let exhibitions t" ‘ ‘ ft. 

A raw weeks back we noticed the uoeatiefactory yMUa^i \ 
fibre experimente generally in Madras. We are, bowerre^.l^t’ . 
to find that samples of fibre prepared recently in the 1 Wttfdfc ,. 
meut Farm at Saidapet from Manilla hemp plantaia (^&rol /, 
teztilis) and the common pl&ntaiu tree {mum pantddw^a} 
and which were sent for valuation to Messrs. Coliyer and Co.,- ; 
have been pronounced of better quality. Messrs. Coliyer ahd'■ ■"" 
Co. describe the fibre of mum textilis a* of “ good length, good . 
colour, fairly clean, but mostly deficient in strength \ fibre $m/ / 
but very brittle; value probably about £30 per ton." They gitt 
dint this sample is superior to most of the samples sent from.. 
Southern India ; but that it is much inferior to tho Manilla'; - 
hemp grown in tha Philippine Islands. With regard to the fibre 
of t-ti musa paradisiac*, it is raid: “ This sample is also 
superior to many we have seen, being good length, fair duU!$h 
ooloui, fairly clean, varying strength, mostly brittle and weak ; 
if fully equal to sample, would probably realise about i$5 pur 
ton.' 1 It seems to us that the defect in the fibres produced in . . 
Madras is due rather to the mode of preparation than to the, , 
natural qualities of the fibres, It is unfair, therefore^ to pato $v:' ■„ 
verdict oh the merits of the fibres, on badly prepared samples. 

Mr, Prioe drew attention to this very point very recalltljyand' 
we quite agreed with him in thinking that unless we can wndU' 
properly prepared samples for valuation iu tlm London nnwketr'" 
our experiments with various fibres lu this country are mere ■ 
waste of time, trouble, lalumr, material, and money. , ■; 

following remark by Messrs. Coliyer m<\ Co, on the present ; . 
samples ie worth noting ; 

The great abundance a! superior fibres in this market rendered; 
the sale of any similar to above very difficult except at ' 

prices j they will probably be more valuable Cor local are# Abdpjtfk ; 
hare also reason to believe that if epuu upon the spot while!: 
fibre is fresh before it gets thoroughly dried, a rope oon be. made , , 
much more durable and muoh stronger than the same fihre wbftld 

produce if spun here. . ' : . 

• • 

• 

Mr. Fat Doyll, C. E., F. G. id., has addressed the following 
letter to a Madras contemporary regarding the coal supply Of 
Southern India :— l 

** Allow me to remark, with reference to the conoludSiig paeg* 
of the leader In your issue of the 17th Instant, re 1 The 'Goal o' 
ply of South India,' that there is a groat difference wfth *>i4b v 
distinction between my louajide couimerelal tranreoaouahdMr 
Delonole'a veritable speculation. It Is hardly fair to oMrife. ■- 
attempt to Introduce Bengal coal Into Madras with-a projeOt^ ' - 
tho Bahour aoheme—re yet within the domain of lm^utire^ jttifi • 
opposed toscleace and experience, or even to common sottski 
Bengal oosA is extensively used fur steam purposes—a prOyefiAtSf' 1 '/ 
acknowledged suooere. The out-put it about 1,000,000 tQjui'g6\V' 
annum# of which nearly 1,000,600 tone la ooriuamed by^lnrtj^p^; 
lives on upwards of 4,000 milee o! Hall tray 4n Bengal, the 
r. and Oudh# the Central Provlaceaaad Bajpootana. ' tk 
latter local# ills found economical to transport thfe Coal'-risl^Cj t 
1,000 miles by rail, and use it at a oust falling little short of 
per ton, re railway fuel. Madras Is 800 and 8,000 miles ^ ^ 
respectively from tha ceufiree of coal production in ftongi 
Great Britsun. Madras, however# Is entirely supplied by.Ml 
In ths face Ihtte laots. and figuree you w|li, Iam« 
cede that the asplratlons of finding A market in MaA 
gal coal have not beSnraltrxt bn a brels of fl^tfms, br <jj 
data of a very imperfretkinfit Any ventoree tna^in -* 
would be purely % b w d ne s ^ 

preMre ocieenMt Avodhl + S*v ’Of?C- s 

'" 'to - 
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' «^p&*Us to effectually disposed ol by 

^•y prove,Forth wtyfcfcg, the possibility 
gw»l teemW*tth artesian 
It most not to forgotten that 
lggw$S* Ufa* ^toam.* nsy.‘ be m ft* Stogsreat field,the p*> <J«a- 
' fa* many year* *ftw *he opening *of workings, 
^ K WM$j0'‘ ^ .wq<i‘<«Mttta of faa Htevn 1 * Bwlwaya. Xho 
9t«t» Ur# would bo the a ret to absorb nay surplus* 
rim sours*. From inform vfclou rnerived by I**t mail, 

, ^Fifa^a'A fdtfiti&a tostate that *a company U now negotiating with 
(fareY&Mtt for the coaoeiaiou* of the milling rights 
*■ Asdcreibsl dominion*, which, I prettutaa, will include the 
^field. My own ymoual knowledge of the Southern 
'this area In the GodsVory District is In favor of 
pttspaotfog by Government, with the view of testing satis- 
aad disposing definitely of the question of payable coil 
>;fat Britishterritory in the Madras Presidency,” 

:VV\w \. ' ^ V 

■; Vjt tgk* the following from the <*tobii r— 

‘■vte * Fwltomactary return just issued) oa the moral aud 
IteatarflLSfogireu and condition of India daring the year 1332-83, 
that the tea plant grows will in Assaru, in both the 
and the Burma valleys, or rather iu the hilla dividing 
thoss tWo valleys ; but it* cultivation oa the Chinese met ho dr was 
; Btt* experimentally attempted by the Indian Government lu 1S34. 

” Ohfn#» toed was at the same time introduce I, a id it has been 
found that the most profitable plant is a hybrid bat**** ih ■ '^di- 
gtootisand the Chinese varieties. Assam is still the great home 
of the Industry ; but tea planting to also securely established at 
Ikfftoliog; In'Bengal, along the foot of the IXiouUyas at far west 
v to'fikmls^at Chittagong on the further side of the Bay of Bengali 
'gnd/an the MUgtrls and other bill yanges in the south. It ha* bee at 
' ' : -*ta*is<I with fatoprospeoks ia Ohota Kagpote and iu British Burma h. 
Statof I la Kangri district in the >rth-We*t Provinces, tea* 
Slanting to entirely in the hands of Bicopaaue, Xus coffee plant 
.-fan#..attracted ttie attention of European planters iu abou t 1840, 
i fn^hft Industry did not mike much progress until 20 years later. 
"sm.u» It baa spread with great rapidity throughout the entire 
• the'Western-■ Ohate south''Of Kvtara, including the 

r* ofCoOrg, Hasten, and Ki tor districts in Mysore,, 
y 'ttto; ifc&jjtifattih* atrigbourtag portion of Malabar districts, and 
(more recently) the nativo States of Traavanoors and Cochin. It 
has also extended to the Shevarcy HtU« in Salem district and to the 
' fatal' Hills In Madura district; but repeated efforts to aoclimatlee 
ftheocffso plant In other parts of India bare not met with ma ch sue - 
tots, Qbftoe remains a product of the extreme south even uure ex- 
sfcMtvely than tea remains a product of Assam.- It differs from tea 
1 fa being largely grown by native cultivators as well as by Euro¬ 
pean planters. Unfortunately, coffee to a very delloate plant, 
being exposed not only to the vicissitudes of the seaspu, but also to 
■averal insect pests of its own. Of tats years the crop has not 
proved remunerative either in Southern India or ia the adjoining to* 
tandof Ceylon; in 187172 the total export of ooffe? from India 
reached their maximum, <307,296 ewts. ; in 1377-73 they fell to 
308,697 ewts., and by 1832 83 they had only recovered to 364,008 
parte. The corresponding value* do not show snob large variation*, 

. far Bast.Indian plantation coffee to always in demand in the English 
iritrirfi Cotton U cultivated iu every part of India for local con- 
•ampitan: but the great cotton-growing tracts, which furnish the 
fadbul. the export, are Gujarat, Khaudeeh, and the Southern 
Vatoatta country (alt In Bombay) and, the neighbouring province 
-ut'bjMHUV: The cultivation wss immensely stimulated at the time 
srf'.bb^.'.Ajtnertoao war, when the ordinary sources of supply to the 
we« dosed. The exports rapidly rose till they 
gifafatd# maximum of 7,000,000 ewts., valued at £85,000,000 In 
imm, After that date they dropped as rapidly as they had risen, 
Aiita^«p|gs) r |masn of 3,000,000 ewts., valued at less than £3,000,000, 

‘ 'fa^-Vtnacbed In 1378 79. There has since been a marked 
jrearby year, and by 1882 83 the quantity had rise n to 
vainel at £16,000,000. 

tn*r VW* «W. «r* 'uatia«d Uto 
. : ’lllllityjfli*-* "^'-^ Ch* Kp.rita.nt witU «lk-«w bis -in 
W «t *«f& •*» -.*ri bated to th# “ itapo hmW- 
it sappily of mulberry leaves ,-, eltluvj 
'pik i| ititoa eiaewherv,' 1 aud that tins wtofttyt. 

’4^, 4 mulbwny 


i to eotnfftoii t 


and ;■ .brcaiih" #. 


BB*=t-v:;.. v;.-t sj-Jf.’.-ab'-Vi-•JCV'.^i.-CKrs.'ti-!.'V.p^rof*VSsbsrt- 

iffiiu, 3 im 'iu*fciu*c ,« 1 - quite 

imposeiUeto obtain mulWrry iWm This: dfMftly may 
oc«ir at any time) but those engaged in senbulture wi 3 l be ^lM 
to know that a method has bean fou^l* whereby thvy may- 
gaard against the rocomnoa of euch a' etftio- d 6 { 7 'ffapiwiJ, The 
method we refer to is nothing 'more t&tt*.. tMtCef Uny 
mulberry l&tiv&i. Iu the laat number of fcbe Chvo . ■. id*> 

to baud (September 5, 1885), we limi tfte fpltowing ^'quototiou 
on this subject from the Journal of th# ^.r|S ,t— 

H Daring the silk*worm rearing season in Nurlherh Ihsly, a large 
quantity of mulberry leaves are sent by rail Mft} W ptac« to 
another, and to many oases the railway udmtatoteatipu 'tup special 
night trains for this purpose. The leaves 4re paaked . toiwieiy In 
sacks, and often arrive at their destination far from -fresh* and 
consequently, if not totally uuflt, at all evpnfa, afford a 

wholesome food for the nourishment Of thtee Ah .OXperf* 

meat was made during the^present season, by" * ^ftlj^^bdaoer In 
Lombardy, lu sending the leaves compressed i Iif ‘ttifih a bale 

was made, weighing 110 kilos, by placing the toavst; between twet 
round piaoes of hoard (to this case thu bottom of Iptoto), and 
oompresslng them In an ordinary wiae-prett; ft*., bad#"Wat then 
firmly scoured with iron wire. By some oversight.- .^fa'.balr o£ 
compressed leaves, made oa May 23, was hot' forwarded to 
Milan, and from thence to NiVuarda, until the memtog of the 
Staff, and consequently It did not arrive at It* titotfatejtioh until 
later. On opening, tho bale of leavas, with the exception of 
about two inches in thickness round the outride, W**& fauud to 
be perfectly fresh and sweet, and even those were oafjf faded and 
found to he not unfit for food. ;. 

“ This is a conclusive proof that the utifcrltfVe qualitite Ht the 

■ leave* can be preserved for sometime, If compressed,and air 

thus excluded from them ; care, however, muat be t^keu not la 
crush them, and injure their tissue* by excessln- %£%mum-v From 
this It would appear that a system of ettslla/e .mfg^k^W adopted 
with advantage for praksrving mulberry lca«CS (a'ifti ,sam* : tvay 
that it is for forage. Another advantage of ' *uch ; '4 piaft wquld bo 
that the leaves so compressed would be radttited fa/bplb, and 
consequently fewer trucks would be required ft carry a given 
quantity of leaves than there is iu ordibar? way 1 dad ify 
easUing the leaves growu on the warm ofasids o( tit*. Appcutoes— 
as, for instance, on the "Eivlefra** of lwca.bl^ it wottld he 
possible to supply the silk-worm renters of, ‘B tod moot and 
Lombardy during book seasons, or when^ wm . other causes, the 
leaves are scarce aud expensive. ” 1 . 

With thw example before them, silk worn readers ia Iudia 
nee# have no fear of ruuuiug short of muiftsry- leaves. Iu any 
part of the country, where there may bo a eBuMtity of leaves, it 
may be supplied from other parte where the tree is plentiful. 

| Speaking from out* own knowledqp of the distrlbutim of 
; the mulberry tree in IndU, we should think the K^W, Pruvin- 
■, ces, Oudli, aud the Punjab would be able to -meet all mutt* ; 
i for iu these parts it abounds iu more profane luxuriance thguin 

■ most others. 

H m 
* 

Tub following is a summary of the health, crops, and 
weather reports for the week ending 35id September 1885 :-~ 

: Bain is reported from all the district* of the Madras Presidency, 
i In Tielkry aud Auautapore prospect* have muoli improved. 

1 Elscwure they are said to be fair, though more ram to inquired 

- iu most districts, hi Mysore slight rain fell poling the week 
; in the Tumkoor, Kolar, and Bangalore jjtotricte, hot more to 
| urgently inquired throughout the State, eapaolafiy '^4ii the 

| two districts first-named aud iu Ohifcaldroog, AfiMwifafal oper¬ 
ations h *ve been resumed in some places, ami the prospects of 
the season have slightly improved, except- In parte Of Ttunkoor, 
Chitaldroog, Shimoga, aud Kadur. The oattto.oonttoaa iu poor 
condition, but pasturage to reported to be more, ptoutifah 

Good rain has fallen throughout the ttoccan and Southerti 
MahratU coimtry, and the condition of ty^^..h^ been much * 
improved. In most district* of (tozarat ^nd, Xtaiu* 

- end Cotaba more rain ia .urgently a^eded.harvest 

genaraffiy promtosa well, WftoM oropa 

^W\oqKnmeneed iu places. Iu th» hx.Hyd®rahad' 

&ig£aU of the week has- been beneA^I^.ihe wops, which 
Iu' 'Ami* 'min rain to 
;^Jy -WkuW.: in .Bajpoofaua^ more' 'wanted ia sem-al 

but .crop prospects; f .Oil. the whole, favourable, 
/Balfi ik atoq wanted throughoat the Central India States. 
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Prora the Central Provinces good ram is reportedm th© \U|t 
trioU in which it wits moat wauted,fwd prospects have much ; 
improved. More rain is, however, very generally required, 
Sm the Punjab slight rain' fell daring the week* Kkarlfvvos 
j)oct« are generally good, and agricultural operations for the 
spring crops oof^eiiioed itt places. Iai the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudb tbe raitjfaU has been alight, and more 
rain is wanted, both far'rice crops and rail sowings. General 
prospects are bqweve* good, , 

Jn Bongs! min jhae been general, though fortunately le&a 
heavy thau in prey^us weeks, and the cessation has been 
very beneficial Tfa Ifhcdoi harvest is in progress, and late 
% rice crops oh Wds not inundated are doing excellently, 
floods have Caused more or low damage in many places, parti- 
e^^lly in j^rtS.pf the Bnrdwan and Presidency divisions. In 
Asofun^l^Ueh rain' hjx* fallen daring the past fortnight. In 
Sylhet woprhlMr^ been much injured by Hoods, which are, 
however, roportwl .b b« subsiding. * In the other districts, 
agricultural prospects continue generally good. 

In British Buripah the weather continues seasonable. 

The public health is generally fa ir in most provinces, 

Prices are fluctuating in the Nofth-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, and in tb$ ,CUUtral Provinces. In the Shimoga district 
of Mysore they are reported to be rapidly rising, and a slight 
rise has also occurred in Coorg. In Bengal the price of rice 
continues high. Elsewhere prices are fairly steady. 


WJtltlNSONJON ENSILAGE. 

Wje have read with interest the report. submitted by Briga- 
dier-Oeneral H; C. Wilkinson, on the Ensilage experiments 
carried out by him during 1884. The report is dated ‘28th May 
1885, alihough it was only a few days ago that we were favoured 
with a copy by the courtesy of the Director of Agriculture, 
Bengal—a period of four months having elapsed since the date 
of writing,/' 'X,^>.." f 

‘ .vith the subject exhaustively in his 

complete and satisfactory one we 
he time this method of storing green 
fafcbeufciou. in this country. The four 
i devoted to an explanation of the < lead* 
We agree in the conclusions drawn 
P in regard to the statement that r \p»y 
if used as a silo’ 1 —to wit, “ a hole or trenoh 


The General hss deal^ 
report, which is .the 
have mm in India rind 
fodder' tot Attracted/ 
opening paragraphs atf 
ing features of the sy/i 
by the writer, exoej 
enclosed Si«iae< " 1 


in dry ground/ ^ It to obvious that a hole or trench dug 10 feet 
deep in Bengal ^ sure to be^vet and moist, which circumstance 
hi itself is opposed Ms most essential condition of a silo, is., 
that itwhust be watfer-tight Again, we do not quite agree ic the 
remark that ‘ 4 tweet* ensilage will not keep/* The fifth paragraph 
is the mpst important, in our opinion, as at once stamping the 
method with the 4 hall-mark.’ It runs as follows 

;hf». ibffyi found ' by prime ni to be mere fattening and 
tiourtehfoy tfruwu i andcaibtt fed upon cnaitag# giwt more 

yiM more cream than when they are fed upon 

Wo have^ftriisd this paragraph in reference to its import¬ 
ance. Mn'p. fbMkn rtfW have had this report before him, 
when bpjsfrfipto hJi th'e litter, dated 10th August 1885, md which 
appeared in our issue of the 22nd idem ; for he quoted: from 
General WUkirietoV report, which at that time we had not seen., 
He asflWW*. ftulee^ the Geiieral himself seems to disbelieve in 
the.accuracy dxperimeat; ” ^ud he quoted the follow; 

, ing pwttagaih statementWith this nniver- 

^l ^but variable) djriy; decrease of yield, it has been found 
. imtWbk gained by the use of silage 

far iw$e*$#g tim *yi$id :\of milk.” But Mr. Allen omitted to 


>, which ctin^pUes thus--with a comma After 
'milk, 14i bat duriug P3MV experiments,, it has 

been evident that the useofeBage *4 id distinctly retard the 
gradual decree# fa yirid, and in many instances increased it for 
a time.*' i-flh* italics are ours ] This ending alters the mean¬ 
ing of thewmtwice somewhat, we think. However, to prdc fad 
with the Generate report, we notice that ha mention* three 
ways of loading a silo, vis.,, the quick, the slow, and the * sweet 


silage' system. He i« decidedly to favour of. tfef ^%‘ptfaa^A 
Mme^tod. But the disadvantage* aferiated 

'** However6rmly ptfsttd down 

U a till, at first, cccvplcs frem * to ft move ^ 

later, when fa mental tea be* dtedowt, 

si io i yac e avirfJaWe eventually remains unoccupied. 1 ' ■ i'.ff'. rAV^'V-.. 

■ ’ -ipSLfi-. S'- ■'• 

This is, of course, a very material point; and .. 

that, »3 this lore of space can be avoided without detriment ftp . 
the rilsge, we incline to the alow as the better method qf Uf ■ 
two. There arc, however, two opinions about the:merits eA 
t he slow procesfl. The General says:— . 

By tUstyfcUir, as the gvoss ta net covered over tili therijaIs 
filled, but i« tuly ttruphd diwn s» fiiwly as possible dally; fer¬ 
mentation sets in at cute, and picgimea «lcwty uutUtheWOikls ‘ 
completed. ‘ 

The ftd\antrg<tt ristii,ed for iMe are that it la meofe met* 

convenient, especially for rmall farmers j .that the action of feyr-. 
mentation, oauses the grass to settle and pack muoh more etosatyr 
than it otherwise wcold, A) us vnaLlfcg the silo to be filled siewlf 
to the vuy top, aft+r which little settlement takes place. 

That the grass, though truck more feimcutid, Is still fn attatq 
that many believe to be the v«iy b<at for feeding and fattening 
purposes. 1 ( < -y 

Otr the other bend, Kmetblnk that during this process of fto» 
menta tion t be lot eg« lores an eppreciabie amount of its actual bidk \ 
and fright. 

With regard to sweet eilnge, the General makes the fallow¬ 
ing remarks:' 

A little partly nade tweet bay is jut in the botl m of ifiwsrfbw ' 
(to sot as yeast docs in bread making) j gif en forego fa then lightly ' • 
loaded b on the Irjp tf the partly made hay to'tb®depth# ^boat 
a yard s this is not pmced down or trampled, so that strong, fer^ 
mentation seta in at ot ce. As soon as a temperature of 122*Fah- . 
renbeit is reached, the forage is fiimly trsmphd down, the M .ban- v 
fceria’ 1 of it nr fejmentatien having been destroyed by thia haaA 
More- green ft rate is new added to the depth of another yard, and 
the process is coni fnued as before till the silo Is quite full, when It; 
is covered over like any other silo. . ! ■■ > , 

If a vny pot tion cf the ocntenla baa been duly heated to a .tem- ■%{$ 
per a tore of 122 e , the result will bo silage as sweet as good old hay. 

The advantages oftbis system are that the very strong and dki* / 
agreeable smell cf i cur silage is avoided, and that the silo (as In 
the e Ic w loading eyaitm) osn be filled to the very top, ; 

Th e disadvantages are that ft takes muoh more time and feehb)* *. 
that the green grass must not be very wet with rain; andtfcai\' ; 
when the silo is once oprmd, the oontenta must be rapidly cibkr 
anmed, as *' sweet sUsgs n?Vl not keep,'* 

W e do not, however, remember to have read or heard that 
'* sweet Milage will not keep 11 j but not having mm any nWeel 
Milage made in this country, we are aeccBaarily unable to-vigri.fy 
rim wta t e ment But it may he taken for granted that : 

WilkiuMcn hod praoti<a1 experience in thetnattei', and; . 

tion m»y bo occupied as comet. 

The -rilos used by him were ail built of puma nwaonvy^ 
t be fcrtsenrial condition of air and water-tightness tw f^jtl 
lie lays it down as a fundamental rule that 41 perpen 
ri den sie essentially necessary to a good silo." This jmhatfti 
insisted upon by ull who have experimented with e^hjliige* 
Another material point, the General might have added,?!*, the 
smooth surface of the said walk The temperature of thj^iW- 
fiJled silo never exceeded 82 c Fahrenheit. The quantity clgraea- 
put into it was ISjSOOttw., or lfll manada The ‘ i - 
earth at the top wait equal to 20011#. to tjbft 
foot Two other silo# were also filled, and were neatly 
to the first one. The fourth silo was filled on the rio^r- 
system, and six days were occupied in the operatic^ 
temperature did not exceed 110° Fahj. in the beagt 
silo. The quantity of grass waa nearly the same,?. jjggjH 
the silo in which sweet rilage was made, it wifi 
quote the General in. txtmm* Filling in was o 
2ud January I88fi:— ; _ . v 

January 2rd,~ The tw^pratme bed risen te;*faMt ^ ■; 

bait, bat in oo pfAas.mhf lt :t>« fonadirighar 
■ So about ■' r 

to try *o tsmretto #np J .-beii r '?oe ^ 

eot loss than t S 

HU1 tbs bactwiattiso^frinieotaifoai 
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' Jmt&rg 1uthe morning tbe boot at the very bottom of the 

.. t he one Rot layer of Imy*, was found. te.be fully 

by ■ ovenlog it w»t upiolBO 9 * Suudoy nothing 

■; The upper part wu not above U0*. 

Duty .kept me abumt till S but on the 
;';«00WIgOf'tht*diyfrefb green gtaMffreed from excess of moisture 
wae lifehtly shake* into this #oJo the depth of three 
'■ At & p, ». the temperature waeftrjollows :— 

1 foot from the bottom .* ... 147“ Fabr, 

ii 2 feet »,|* it ' »•* ■ ,**+ ■ 147 »> 

1 ' "it 3 ,'*, ' , t» | #1 ' *•’ **’ ’* 

,, / > iKmi&iate step* were therefore token to stop further fermenta- 
;Un?,t by trampling the greet a* well a* ootiid be done by two men; 
. nb.pmmmnt weight ww placed on ti , 

... Jmwty 6‘ffc.—At 7 P.M. the temperature of the »U6 wee as 
follows:— 

■ At 1 foot from the bottom , 14&* Fabri 

i -i|'2feet ' it 'H »t. . .I?®* 1 _»» 

jc^nuwy 7<A.—Four maunda were added ? temperature 133*. 

'; J January 5.A-—Eight more maunds were added ; temperature— 


■ i MX foot from the bottom 

... m* 

Fahr, 

2 feet „ ,i ... 

... m 9 

it 

ii'' .' »» 4 «, a ii 

... 116° 

*» 

^January $tk,~~ 

... 125* 


v‘\ ■ At I foot from the bottom 

,» 

1 „ % feet it i» 

... m° 

«t 

/ It 3 it »* » 

... m* 

If 

M 4 |, || M ,M 

... 130 ,f 

M 

1* 

Jmmry More grass added. 

mb. —Temperature— 


¥ 

At t foot from the bottom 

... 92* 

■*1 

ii 2 feet «i •«*■ 

... 105 M 

It 

u.'': r ® ,»»' »* •» ,M 

isr 

It ^ 

■■. - 'The alio was covered up on this day, having taken a fortnight 
toioftd. 

\ January /^.—Temperature— 



'/'ill foot ftom bottom 

... 92° 

Fahr, 

• „ 3 feeh 

... 105* 

i» 

it S *,» »» *■* ■"* 

Jamary Temperature— 

... 101* 

»* 

■- 1 At 1 foot from bottom 

... Br 

*» ,- 

„ 2 feet ii •" ■** i 

... 93* 

it 

i. ,V»’3 »* , »* ”* 

... 05° 

*♦ 


! it will thus be seen that the highest temperature (147°.Fait* 
teuhelt) bad been reached on the third, day after filling, and 
; tWii there w«» a gradual falling, until the bottom temperature 
had ecwje down, to 92 fl Fahrenheit, Tbia i» in accordauce with 
Jlttftyry’a practice, The result of this operation \va« sweet 
adage. 

’’ , in addition to the foregoing, General Wilkinson also ex peri- 
; ^pted with pit and stack silos—the former with the object of 
! demonstrating a simple method that could be “ strictly imitate 

■ ud ;b^ any able-bodied pehsant and hie eon/' It merely con¬ 
sisted Of a hole in the gvou nd 54' x BJ', with perfectly perpen* 
AiWlar sides, plastered with moist clay. Forty-two maunds of 
grasa were filled in, and common country mats of the value of 
t^roannas were placed on the top; and the earth that had 
^eep diig out was piled on the top of the mats, until the grass 

^bjid snbsided sufficiently. The. cost of this simple silo was 
‘ o^y the labour of two men for two days, and two annas for 
-nurtfe in'addition to the cost of cutting and collecting 42 maotul* 

■ i ‘ What the quality of the' silage thus made was, Is not 

gtfcwd. This is to be regretted. 

-V .iJJhe stack* silo waB little more than four feet high when 
; "’jJftMttd.' It was buitt on a 9 inch plinth of earth, welf faranud, 

' lipnuse it above the damp soil. It was 5 feet in diameter at the 
- tuttfe. The top was covered with mats, with a thin layer of 
and heavy iron bare were used to weight it, which gave 
te^jtlWijwurt of 2001b*. to the square foot. On opening, it was 
air had penetrated to a distance of .a foot hli 
■' 1 «twh, which, being only 5 feet in diameter, repro* 

'itodpAlarge proportion of the whole ; but the centre : was 
'VfW&d* Win way good condition, and was used to feed, the 
’ TirMatpoiA Department. Of cowr it 

. atewsk and 

' tttoport^ to* by 

■ the 'General huftm&'i 


process invenl^l by Mr, 0. Johnson,' of OaltVood* ; wkr DarHng 1 ^ 
which we shall notice bexnaftor, ’\ 

The grasses used in these e xperimefttft /mj?erata 

amndiMcMi or “ Ooloo" of . fengd, »ud «&** 

kuown in Banda as j< nalwal/' u patofth* and f kator, 451 iteA 
“ pad w nil" and a minigar r ‘ in the Fun jab. It is described aakn ; 
excellent grass, not known in Bengal hiAH dis^Vered growing 
in the ditch of Fort William, ; 

The results of these experiments, the feeding experiments, 
and our own comments, we reserve for next .week. 


WHITE SI]LK*COTTGN T»»R. 




The Mt, sore 0<rnm of Septem^r iS(i 18$5, cotttoine some 
very intereeting corfe&pondehoe r?tree f 
its numerous varieties, 1 d-tet'ributioo,' lau^EV 
which should be read with intoreet, Th$ wi^ondenc^ It 
would appear, originated in a letter from Mr. Owneron, 
Superiutoiident of the Lai Bagh at Bangalot4i|n wbitth he dtew 
attention to the qualities of the silk-cottob yielded by this 
tree, and recommending its more extended CaiiSvptiou, and 
conservation where it already existed. The !S$$m . Govern¬ 
ment, acting on this letter, circulated copies' to iibo, several 
Deputy Commissioners, Sul?-Divisional and Forest d^c^ipi# with 
a request that, after careful enquiry, a report may bo forwarded 
showing in what taluks the trees axe now to be found, sad 
where their growth is most luxurious. Also,, what en$)wage~ 
ment would be necessary to extend ita cultiyaUmi, Beplies 
were received to this circular, which ;tXuMt the 

tree is more or less indigenous in Sonthet’Q India^-at any rate, 
certaiu species of it are. ' ( ' . V ■ - - s r , , 

Before going further, it may be weji to' "stato'there is 
some doubt as to whether the tree named by. the Mysors 
Gover n ment is the one to which particular attention is drawn, 
and which i$ believed to be indigenous to Southern India. Tk* 
Eriod&ufron an/rttclimum is the variety referred to. This tree 
belongs to the natural order of pUm* which etmws under die 
H hrad ol Alercvliacttr, to wl ich bsl ft Mr also other tribe* 

oi the same : pstttftfg such As . Belicterm and 

8(*r<: vtfa&i ail possessing to a mort\or 'less degree a silky 
covering around, their seeds. OneM this tribe, am., the 
H die ter cor, ts gt own for the fibre whilU It yields. The Silk- 
Gottou tree of Northern India has loug>ba*n. known to be the 
Bomba# hefrtaphyllum, (or pettdandmvi^ in reference to the 
division of the leaf, which sometime h^ five, at others seven 
aeg mentis), and is known to the natives o? Upper India by tlm 
name of StmuL It is uot cultivated^ biit! is growing in a 

wild state. The fl«% silk-like Attoh ie .as soon as 

the pods ass urns a ripe appearance ;foir 'if ^t'^theired then, 
the potls tly ojjen tutor on, and the cotton^;;With the seeds 
attached to it, is blown to toe winds. this ttoe« 

however, is pronounced to be of on inferior kind, inasmuch as 
it canuot 1 m twisted into thread. „ There are otoer species that 
yield silk-cotton, w., Chori*itt '■tyftitm, ".v : Jjjriodetldron 
Samawwt Bmbax Cuba, And Ochrimt tifyfyWi tbm are 
all large-gr owing trees. To these must be added toe GalotropU 
ppantm, or co mm on maddr of the jungles—av^yride weed, to 
be found everywhere in India. - ■ 

The jSriodwrfi'on n^iwfleww, vrhysh torn* the subject of 
the ooir&a pondenoe, grows all over alodthem ludbi, bit the. 
natives attach no value to the silk-eottpu it jiehla li fe by no 
means plentiful in arty one locality *, but being indigenous, is. , 
cultivated by the ryots in betet-nut^ardene, owing to its fort 
growth, to serve na a sqjyport for the . betel-nut vine, which 
entwines itself around the tree in its growth. According, to the 
Assistant Conservator of Forests, Shimqga, jjt is .very easily 
propagated by means of ■'* atakes ,4 to6 feet apart 

as Ijhese arc said to “ take *’ soooei\toan;toed.. .. The tree .attains 
a good size;, averaging from 4 to d feet in girth* and from 10 to 
3Q feet in height. , .■ ■ V-"'; -. 

Mr. Gflkhem AiKlefeon, of %m %'ntb ^Mysore Planters' 
A4MfDciarign, ha« contributed u valuftl^ ?foiamoranduoj on the 

trees of which. ,ww;. quote' below in its ; 

- us Mr. Anderson say»;to^t 4he' Wwee indigenous to 
have ©ngaged alarge. share ef hie attevrion for many 
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years, and therefor* the following ratnwk* byhuu are, most > I should Imagine that ell wril4t|fa*d 

valuable ' ' ;! J ■. Twlt«*Sefof«b* jfrow*btkedqdl kv«»,.*ja4"^ 

mam ~ >«r«f admlwfely, ‘ 


®<i* a 


Tbs guperinteadwst oi£ Government (Hrdfox in Baugator* 
deserves the thanks of thaagricaU-imt community' fat the att*A"» , 
lion which be hits driwn to toe subjaei} e! silk estftou, mud it U 
earnestly to bs hoped theft in toe future he will further assist by 
making publio any information of a similar aitare regarding other 
product* wbieh m^y appear to him worthy of tutroduc&fon or 
cultivation, It feelttglihpa^ible to ovef-estinute the benefit* which 
the fapmrnmtQVM wkfaftk* presides U capable of bestowing on 
the Province AfhsrhUy,/ As I tyv© personally no pretensions to 
technical : eure that 1 have correctly 

McutoM the-kapt^rcfy;bui'i 'uMhs,dlffl 1 mfcly venture to mike a 
few remark* otttos itfi^ootooh-proilaokg trees of Mysore, and to 
rfcfer wiecfc Ug to oah' which In my humble opinion roost oloee) y 
answers to the dfe^^tOU' *0 obtkiuglv afforded. , 

Among the wtoHlKi the order Scetxuliacta to be found in our 
Maload.I failed entirely to recognize the Eriodtadron mfmctuouum, 
and have consequently made some careful Inquiries about it. r 
My remarks, f trued, may be of eomo ear vine even If they ouly 
load to prove that were yet remake to be learnt regarding the tree, 
both a* to Ite identity and the possibility of ex tea.ling it a 

cultivation. , ■ c’.^ - ., 

Bentley divid«e’|he^r4yr'fftohUslirtceic into three tribee : — 
Bovtbao<!&,~^xi$i0M ; Adamonia, Mrfadendron, Bomb**, 
Gfoimtcton, & f^rimA, <fcfi. 

UelioftrMt i Jfuftsi*, 0dmUm i <tw 
titercuii&e,-~Bx»mpl6i ; Merit kra, &s, 

Ltodiey eauttwratos ;$7', gene** and 12$ species as belonging to 
this order, (idwti'ey 

The plant* of interest ape referred to a* folio we 
<Mor£#S«a -^IXiawdtww«fed«, covered with silky hairs which 

are need cushions, Ao* It Is termed vegetable silk* 

Ertofaidm BnmkhUji^outh America; remarkable for its great 
height, tCk# ' lialif ; '''odV^kg of the seeds of various species of 
£rio&‘mfro* U*tuploy*<! fa* stuffing cushions, Ac. 

BornUm sift cotton tree of South America. 

Bombay PtMu u f/*im.^~Tke silk cotton tree of India, The 
needs of these are earned with Jong silky hairs, These hairs can* 
set be used Mm fcb*ii^:Qrdla«y cotton for mtiaufaoturiag pur ^ 
poses, chiefly on aojSwkt iAw smoothness and want of adhesion 
between their sides. (Beater.) 

|3d72) The wool of ceveMspscfes of Am M%d mu and t/nruda 
m used for stuffing beds amAuehious, and that of OsArewu kpoyur 
substituted lot 'bfitofti, |f?a$e 8M. Outlines printed by I. and 
C, Adhwd). ' ^ v' '. , 

In the Unload' the varlitisa of Mmbax are as follows ;— 
Mnlbw*g<* (Gaoaretol w^* krpUpkylUm or pt>itfet*drm (?) ) 
large, very '■Wbor*isj r ,‘4NJ3l4,i*i» erdttt * red flower. Yields very 
Inferior sitk-ootton which oannotfbe twisted into a thread, the 
fibre being very brittle \ gro^e k the Makad Forests, 

Bttiwpu, Bih&teP«ger Canareto, 

Aeomewlifat gaudier, deelduous tree with a white flower. Hard* 
ly any thorns at all, Yields a somewhat better cotton which can 
only be usedloratoffi^ purp mot, Uroweonthe edge of the open 
nountry to &ik aaiit,'but'ie vary raraty kuud in tlu Ujilaad. The 
bark is said ho be used by the natives for intostiual disorders of 
cattle, ' 

The the pod about February-M«uh, aud is 

vary difficult Wopib^|*wkg to the strong cast wind which then 
prevails, The 'td^as of the Malbmja offer au Insuperable 
difficulty to giftherkg.of produce, 

As the woof of the ^ipilndron (AVw»—wool r Dsadron—tree, 
Greek) -ls;:f«Flh^dd v to:,have been spun into yarn and made into 
article* which ha’^ : ^'%'wubmitted to the Colonial Museum at 
Haarlem, and teli^htr' described as being used for tinder, I im- 
medlatoly concluded UjAtour SUtburaga wa*not the tree referred 
to, and consequently. dbeoteA wy inquiries to the eastward with 

tb# result that I ftmudw^ k°® wa M tu ® Mara tc * MrMe * 

toe 3Wer tree) (YeUitm panji, Tamil), to Hawan. This tree Is 
propagated both f^m 'hjtod aud trunk cuttings, aud is used in the 
•apart gardens tor growing toe C rceptr upon. 

The toby wtol of this tree to eertalaly very superior to toe 
produce of any.of^ toebumgae, jpfiitoMuWJk*i I tegret to say, 
quite eecaped my observation. 

The eamplc herewith sent, together with one Of the pods, will 
iuffioefor Ideutificatka, 

Should tola Om be toe kapok, toe knowledge, tout, toe fitodu ee to 
a markatabla will go far to at onoe ladfloe own eye to 

carefully collect it. 


The tree to however not one that would stand; _ 
deciduous, would not do for •had| t> for coffee,- 
whether the crop would be one which would 
gathered in the wet offijaate of toe Kataed* as it appeaTf ^^ia 
In June, or just at the beginning of the South* West motok^tot 
The experiment is, however, well worthy of trial on a 
on abandoned cleavings and juugle scrub land. , y;^'; 

In a strictly agricultural pro vines like Mysore, aa fUfUK^i^. 
amount of good can be done by the Introduction of new prodc^i^ 
and I most sincerely hope that the skilled services of the Superb*^ 
tendent of the Gtovestment Gardens may be utilised k that ffigffik"; 
tion, preaieely iu the same manner as In the Crown 
Ceylon and elsewhere. ^ " ;.o. 

The matter of exoh&uge and introduction of needs with latplgjfc; 
Countries to an Impossibility With private Individuals, and 
slugla fact that the dudimara has hitherto freon aimMt 
neglected, is a good example of the immenie benefits which Jtfia 
talented Superintendent of the Govemment Gardens could canfs* 1 ’ 1 
on the agriculturist, if the requisite facilities and funds were ■' 
placed at his disposal. 

The »Uk-oottoa gathered from theee tree*, U kuowh iy \ 
name of kapbfc. It is ready for harvesting in the beginning of 
summer, or in the mouths of February and March. When', 
separated from the pod, and cleaned, the total nurnot;:^n|4;: 
kapok received by the Mysore Government from the dktmW 
did not exceed 30 lbs., from which quantity an aasovtoieut 'oi' v - 
22 lbs. was well cieaued, and equally divided for valuatiou iu 
London aud Rotterclaru, lu Holland the kapok has a eomu- 
what extended trade; but it appears that the artiolei 
itapogUsd from Java is of a somewhat superior kind, Tktoissy ’ 
however, not the product of the BYtodundron or any of the 
silk-cotton trees, but of the Cdlotropis Gigcmtw, or MAdar- ■ 
Messrs. Oollyer and Co., Brokers, of Ldhdon, to whom a sample 
of Eriodmdron kapok was sent, made the following reply' 
dated Gth February 1885 

We have received one case of SsnmU {Jotwn per d. S, Kh*4k% . •■. 
j-iihrottgU Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., Madras. 

There Is butt little demand for this material for homo ooaaucuj^* 
tiom, but large trade is done fu it between Holland and the Dutch 
Bast Indies, the quality of the latter being preferred owing tClto.V 
greater length and lightness. Your sample Is rather short, fairly ; 
but not quite well cieaued,* nominal value about 50a. per cwt, and 
would tell for export in considerable quantities. ',V, Y ; 

For home use a somewhat similar material Is wanted, amau: i 
sample enclosed; we should be glad to reoelva samples of what;you7; 
can offer, and lowest price you can supply specified qnantitias at 
freight paid to Loudon, the extent of the demand will depend apotfc;, : 
the quantity obtainable at low prloes, say 51. to 64; psr Ibr wstt;,j 
weight, FLeate state clearly what quantity you nan sett aud|U;|. ; 
what months it could be sent forward, and total qaantity avaUahto 1 
if collection is worth attention, VV 

They followed up this letter by another, dated 13th February, 
saying : * 

We oonflrm our report of (itii instant, ft U uncertain bow fa* h 
material reduction in price will etimulate consumption, thaufeouto;' 
in Holland is large, say 2 to 3.000 owts or more, the avenge prktov 
for good clean quality Is there 70 to 90 per cwt., the value put upnw 
your sample in A«n*terdaui was 47 to 55 per owb. Our maunthu* 
turare of down guilts, Ao., will not admit kapok into tooty^ 
factories, preferring to maintain their high standard^ ’ 
quality by using actual feather down. Probably new ueeeutayW 
found if toe material' becomes plentiful and cheap. At 
in our last, a demand to arising for long stapled varieties. Wu 
one sample last week; we enolose another even more wanted wMofij 
appears to be "8*0*11this would sell freely at 5d, to fid. fito&V 
for a special purpose. t 

Any further samples you can send us ehal^iav* our best, T iaJtt*y 
tion not only of “ 8ennH, M but of any new variety of fibre Urotojto! 
pioduoto. ' 

The reply from the ftottordasu tradeeouui (J. C, JCfai 
dated 24th February, was top AflOlto'mi 
I feet much obliged tor fha j^dukyoa'took tot 
can containing kapok foopi 


* 'iXs« 


me by your favor of :'^E^ifaauai^I89$». 

I received that toPMfiid',^1:11® 
deulata that tklt qtodfi# efffieavok^fw Aht tofortoir- li. thdt 
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456% SteJ8ar3ST€i I 

'teszatefi?“M««»5{8? ?¥* Sts, 5tt 2 ;** r“? 


tjvffi:^ wtute) fatanisbld m nguda 

"Ij fertiSr*if ^ offiiFWl are- considered w tow, that the 
' -^SWilljy y^ * s>t < ttlfBk 14 «*podie«t ''to take any 
inda »*y- The .ample sent by 
TSfyP’r!! w “ fonnd to be the Med cotton of the 
Cd&rtpujfaaMea which, jm we have .aid before, i« about the 
common*" treed to be found on the plains of India. 


»»" WATBBWCS, . I™ 

•; •* "is 1 r1L ’ ■ 1 Mr* M 

P rol>a % 110 cotiutiy in the world in which stalk* the Vi 
*!J* w ^dely pursued as in India, Too often 51 Owners 
. fatt into the hands ot men who have some pet 

- ,tt^>r,dRftOln«ioii to establish, with the result of making 
■OW WWF <kJmoafc anything that is desired. It is impossible 
.!! #” «« miuutee' attention to the resolution in the Calcutta 
83rd September, on the Medical institutions of 
this city, without seeing at once how this habit baa warped ^ 1 

.;. ite«motoons. Thus we find the mortality from small-pox in Cy ° , c 
»4ba In tl*A ___ a. i . , .. * verv vie 


hoUowooi., of the ^ 

"** kwlr ** !*** * hfl *«* ;*re.' «*prieioa» 

,’ r a Ppr*ran»e, apd that cholera iapftj^QaW. ja so my,. 
. moa. la n. affinlttw^ that it i. my 

ceitamty Iho spocfdo cause, of itt cutbWafc ■/{&*; d<Wn ' that 
w largely under control la fever, aud becwtete Ua riatM8?t dio- 
piove and ilwposeof the attacks toad. ou tie ,Mu«t«jp»}ity, the 
Lieutenaut-Clovernor is silent about them adtoget^erv ^Thw is 
not the way for a ruler to earn, the Mkpw^W' con¬ 
fidence of the rjiled, We invite the attention af 1 LW Duf- 
fkiun to this brief note, and we suggest 'that Jbe thfeOdr ask 
Mr* MACximiK to rcomcMe if with the despatchbe mMe 
tho v iceroy sign, a month ago, on the merJte/hf the 


THE PLOOPS, 


^7. ■ ■* *7 77 . 77— w uiv iwuiuuim in U« UKCWM <4 ■ 1 ; , 

^ GktpfUe dyke 23rd September, ou the Medical institutions of Uqvma mxmml Mhmumw, ' ■/ 

thi? dt^, without seeing at once how this habit baa warped ^ rft [ n8 faftV * b<Hm beav y iu last few dirt* wm&a' in 
ite«motoons. Thus we find the mortality from small-pox in cy010,5bura,;6 th ^ ^rtunatcly do not last very long, tyiVkhalare 
h the last ten years, to have been hh follows™ ry V 0 Bn f t for lh * ttwo * fc ' rwn » iwiuod recently -fti*' the 
. \ , ., Pencil., Per _ *7™ to the CuiQinissioaev of theP^Z • 

■’ ,lftffi t. ... 720 1880 ^ division, we learn as to Jessoro, that-- ,?>■$*, 

■ ' \ illy ;;; **’ U \f*\ "• If -I A large traot of tile oouatry, estimsted at ah^t • 

•« '»: ...m ■ }®| •;■ - u **.** *"*. # ***** »«.bw»tewi»wV; • 

^ * ... ... 772 , i«8l ] ar d fcUftmati and its triboterios ovorHowicg their hanks. A Urge probbrttort 

•i %m-- - 5 . w. :is 

■ "■ il l3KS££s , ^ffi. w r -i--^ 

^ We 7 e ^^P 1 / readjusted to in ^ iioodtid Uatlti ^ sbop-kaoviors ^ha, 

^ ■'.^7 wwfliuj'—tflat the mortality from this disease hr irom Jcwsorc found dithpaity in dtaposinj/ of tha?q y Lt . '.•■'■ 

A^jr giv.eh yew', arises from its assuming now and again, ah tJufcH the flood-water haadraiued off, She Uovejmmeat fi^k that . 

epidemmfom. If the figures prove anything, they prove we ^ ean do nothing boyoud dwaUng with cmorggatoaaeaofindividual 
*ay that the high mortality that takes place in some years, as <*l*tm«* ifot this purpose, the Collator is aulhorhed & kxoand - 


any given yeai', atises from its aiwuming now and again, ah 
epidemic form. If the figures prove anything, they prove we 
«ay thaii the high mortality that takes place in some years as 

'{ta ififan ffafrQ.a a*>j iqdi u 11 .„ j•_ . . .t ’ 


^ / 7 r*" xu w*uo years, as 7 777 ' vws , wr m nutnonm sp expeuc 

|«i l;075 f i87&“9, and l8S4,ie the ordinary arid unavoidable result Rl,t relief, and the Lieuteueat-GovetaOtf has 4 Mmetio& 

;;of fuming hrf epidemic form. The very low ed lho 7 pew<iUure of ^rther sum of fte* 1,^0fntrd 


•■' 'v:»ftrr.'. 


.', ?\ylfP f- 
: ; ■■ :■ 

'.'‘A^ffedfiyekw 


Ter Alill* 
.. 0,328 
, 4,981 
, M5J 
. 0,086 
, * 4,763 


Per Mills. 
3,767 
8,706 
3,018 
3,442 
8,Old 


, -v- ^-- .««, very mw T T 7** u * W •* lamer sum «* ^i» till*. 

mortelity hi Other yeai'a, indeed its almost total d^appearanoe dttcthm of systematic relief measures, should Art la 

•howe on ttio other hand that the normal condition of the city the distribution o/ this amount, the a««isiaio&>| pr<wite.p«wa# # 

: 'most beheld to be satisfactory. This conclusion lies we say <>£ W KM the 

the very f W of the figure* but as it is the settled purpoL of the W " ttiU tt t0 be A : . 7 

Executive Govei-ument to throw blame and" discredit upon the , th J r f'* £ jawwits fc«u« ( | ttoawa aooBgpmy, dvfinlto pro- 

MunrcipaUty, the fact that the disease assumed an erSn ic ^ ^ ^ * T W uud&rl<ik ^ ** ^ L* 

7_ ‘*7 '* . an epiuturno or Provincial fends, Lr siaall wlnuiafia uadsr tha Aifriaultuftii 

form lfc ^jy ea ^> ^ av ® 8 no doubt observe the phraseology-- Aofc, iml /or of Ur^or aum* nuder tlu, L;ma Xn^rovWWlioautt 
m the mind or the InspectorGeueral that these 47b deaths in Act , ttra&u uolor th^sc thr^o buad 3 whl, tbo 

Ifl84 show li feho need of far greater activity ou the part of believes, probably bo feund sofikii.s h» moot the needs of lUc.Mik «t 

those whow duty it is to protect the people,” That the average th * <*ktre*atid poptiktioa ; wbi:« m ofliwiWidimt dlstres*'the 
mortality during the last five years was but 162 deaths per year ^ 80ttJ ® mbimm will h» derived irda'piivate 

against oh.averkge of 626 in the previous five years, would lead ° y * 

any candid mind to the inference that great, und unusual, and a t0 ‘ tbe flooded area comprises two tracts, ef cetmtry t 

eaiAwrtul Mori* bavs becu made to protect the people : bot &» ff , hiui) h ^ B ' 1 , mu ■ ir “** d , b » th ® iowrftiHoo (wued bj the bnr.tb* 
tAatia a CMioladon that the Gorerument does not want to ° “ n ® mb ' u ' kiaout tbs iUtagirnhs'.-, aided by tlie' exoswive 
admit, the figure are boldly used to suggest a, c Liy r Tb8 flood comprUe. KhcoatM and , 

oppoita biiT.Xhe most crLal test we “ applyT ht “tTha^' \7‘1 **7? *“*. “° my Wtto “* 

k V k> iB , r telity - frum ^*”*■ s ^ ■ 

I*t tfaemder then oUerre the following ngures as adjusted „ tt . « uro , ttpp L t , u.v 0 7 M 7harv,s,7t, «d|OT»d 

py ourawyee .-^ ... that muon of that h M b.*eu destroyed by the floods Overtopping 

the village threshing floors, and of the arnun oroo uO liortten 1 a 
I likely to ho saved.” W ^ 

It follows from these fact* that In thy nomhern tract W ol«W of 
landlef* iifty-laUovinjfs wi'-l suffer to some extent from want 0# thg work 
with wWeh the rio© harvest erdiimrfiy supplies them ; While fa& the 
sojtlwrn tract pressure will be felt by both the ouKtvutltig and' the 1 
labouring chutsos. To tho labonrioi; class ia both tract* relief hat those 
suitably be given by opouiug works at carefully Mieotad «od ■ 

f aw to aouerd formal sanction lo the oaponditure ef J&>>lLfifla 


7>' VJUU, “ ,m U1 ^ vt,Tr “- 1 WV woo»wm am, wtii Uca# QU the sundiis liboariaa , ^ 

concerning Jew, that coiwtituto j thu part o? tim oountry,' This fa theAii y^ jMjg ahto iimtL?' 
tod ’tacaufre they establish in tho j ^hourers worft* ia a coimtrv * xo^b»? ' 

most y&W b»jwOvement t)uit has taken “> * outbreak of disoswe. Tor tlrn ouitfVetimr eUssos, 

' s**?, a> w».4a: W • 

'cron w'he ««aaad bv a . sanix, 
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fiuuturiw should bo taken to facilitate the distributiott of %itm igte by 
tbo «ub-divfei<m*t offloors, aud te raalco it generally kticwn that 
Government 1* prepared to offer this fcftafcttattoo toward* (he cultl v;«tf©u 
of the rubhe crop. ' ■ \\ :• 

The** taeworoa atom at pressht to the Lieutenant-Governor, to 
meet rite tateaMflit fit the geheyal mass of the population, although 
individual will jWo b * w y ooutu*, lo which gmtuitom relief 
will be aee^ fai taHM the Collector of Nuddea It seek- 

lag tWae^^oe:^ stetatadar* and briror*. 

The Iieutehiuj**09VWnor ho* do doubt that private liberality will do 
much la thk dirt>iiCil, |^tiQUlArly in the way of ossiriing people to 
rebuild the large number of house* destroyed by the Hoods. In the 
meantttee* uatti private charity ha* been fully organised, X aw to 
convey Motion to the expenditure of Rs. 100 Ott*VeUeviug portion* 
who are tatepebl* of work, 1 aui to* add that the. distribution of this 
*um Utey properly fte entrusted to private individuals, tahtafonarjia*, 



submitted* Ohd the Lieutenant Governor 
a few dayi^O ; tb visit the districts, 




Miscellaneous Items . 


' # 6 # M the current season lu Ceylon is expected to be 

a late on*,t>W4ag 4c the spring-rain* having been deferred, It la 
likely to be the .tame on the, Nilgfrin, both from theoau®# stated 
abovet and front the crop* of 1884 85, having been on the tree* as 
late A* ^li hil4 May* and from the planters not bring iu a post 

A DfcJf'OaiT Of sulphur was lately accidentally discovered in the 
$41 telnkin Godavari, Xu digging on a piece of waste laud, 
iam* earth was turned up, the peculiar appearance of whicn 
attracted' kh* attention of one of 4 tbe passers-by, the village magi*- 
tfttaf who, having eeoured a small quantity of it, forwatUod it, lo 
tire CUlUSorgeon. A rough analysis of the earth disclosed that it 
was strongly Impregnated with sulphur, aud a further examination 
tid the tonality w which It wa* fcouud resulted in the discovery that 
the deport extended over a considerable area. 

A a«IAfl*fi»r to a^adrai paper say* that the went o/ coin is 
generally felt py th#*yote of the Mysore district. Hardly any 
grid* beyo&d Culufa^petazn ou the Mysore Xtailway line have beeu 
sown, and prices of *we and vagi ate rouging high. The Mysore 
country beyond “Mysore looks barren. Groat anxiety is felt in 
rogard to theeeeeon prospects.—Mr. Uirdlestone, British Resident, 
prbhveda to jdysbr* on the 1st proximo for the Husserah feaUvittrs, 
and riteVMMtetejaband the Hawaii will then consult him as to the 
orgabfcllM $ iheneeessaty relist mo wene*,, The wcathei here is 
plbwwwii'.- r| 'd/ ’ ' v - 

TRK AbtJ^p^teffOay* :--A« there.h*a been a good deal of 
^on|e«tere at weii BA in England, about the ultimate success 
of the jM$M*Village we have obtained a list at the people engaged 
to go to England, with their particular work and the rate of pay. 
We 4^ tint belief a snake-charmer, a dauciug-girl, and oar oid 
friend tlwj'teteid-bcvx worker, The rate of salary i» very fair, 
almost verging be. liberality. Mr. Bonner, the agent wuo had 
com* out to India to organise the movement, acknowledges the 
services of Mr, l>e Vitro for tho uasirianca rendered, in procuring 
the different Worknieu. Mr, Bonner states that Mr. Ho Vitro'* 
taut in overcoming the obstacle of crste prejudices was remark¬ 
ably It ibtfttli be added that Frauvu KebsUo aud Jerotume Hcbdio 
and three Mohowedau weaver* left Bombay for Rug loud to repre¬ 
sent some of the Industrie* of Taiuuh at the Indian Village Bux-vir. 
The Kebolkit will exhibit the well known hood-ma te silk, aud the 
weapon the equally well-known Tauna cloth, 

. ' ...— 


Selections. 


habvestino. ► 

which b4s been much disuussod amongst planters, 

' wUbOfltite evar arrivlogat a aatjitfaytery couolo qoa t h that of 
thu htet mbthod of wbckl^ olihJ^ona trars. Hitherto the area 
under yielding tress ha* been 'bonjparatlvely smaH^ and isolated 
planter* hovo been eg:ciriri^cP'trp one system or another with 
varying neulta. But AtlUpns of plant* have been pub otu w thin 
tbe teitf^^ht dve yearsin thfe presi^nay, ahd wifi teowbs at 
te r oOit'U of great iinportehoa• Mkk : .’.iMte rnaWst should he 
edqt»hted'intP 4 and au authoritative decteioa, if posirible, fcte mode, 
ob qaentteta We may say, at the oataet, tltat we lure net Ui a 


d tien to give tucb a decision, AB that we Jirowte ^tado te to 
bate the lines ou which saMf'** fifO 

Thwe aw three *y*tem* of taking IffaWk nMqr.lg 
namely, stripping, *U*viug r and wJppwuigv 
we believe, not been generally found 00 - 
removing a long strip of baric down to the tro^ffral 
up the part to allow it to renew 5 hut the 
to renew under this treatment* tied Jjftk* trite ."I*: 1 
damaged, If not entirely destroyed, 
uflually adopted, and it ho* one ad vantage, hk telW^T 
pining, ri*., that the proprietor gate a smalt reVetft»a v 
after the fourth, instead of having to Watt MU thb ■■ 

eighth, and possibly, losing hi* tree by canker Ifl late. 

may be done with the ordinary pruntag«baffe, whm. 
ers maintain It the best instrument for the pntpO*lg \\np Wftn 
specially'-mado spoke shave*, or with a Oeylon laveuHV' Jtewji,.vA; 
box-scraper, Tula last answers very weU for original:. bpkjf^Ut, ■ 
a* at present made, will not remove the thlok or roMVpX 
is also rather expensive. After shaviug, the tree Is uinally cOVU 
od with grass. Tho rival methods of shaviog mid oOp 



iry few whoeauui db li, ^a., 
demand for this variety—apparently only to be used a* Ah tal* 
meat in druggists’ shop windows—seems now almost to have dfeA 
out; for whBe the enormous Ceylon export ha* lowered .the. mk - 
of every kind of bark, the fall is quill is greatest of aty; BhftVmg^ .. 
which were worth half a orowo or three minings a pound, aw W', 
down to eighteen pence, but the quotations foe qutil have,;, snhk. 
oven lower. While, toe, it is evident that the Ceylch . *nppjy , 
of bark is gradually becoming exhausted, aud that the Mn«t W 
ordinary kinds la improving, itsaetns questlonablo. if quill Will w 
again in great demand. Still, if we take the present, market . 
i,xto* as a guide, the pecuniary advantages of the two ppOOStea* 
appear to be pretty evenly balanced. The question os to. whetbac 
the tree is checked iu its growth or not by continued ihatlOg 
may be left cut of tho present calculation; it seems ngiti# that, 

If the operation is careful lype* formed at the proper aBoacn* not 
much harm is done. 

The following are approximately the respective revenue* that 
would be derived from shaving or coppicing a fair ap« 0 i*ttetk of 
cinchonasucoitubra by the seventh year, three annual ihatfnge. 
being about what an average tree will stand, though It Ur some-! 
times carried ou longer. Shaving four years (original) fid* ; five 
years (rfenewe <0 XOd. ; six years (renewed) 10 <k j Oeyen. TWta, 
cutting down 4i, j total 0«. 2d, Coppicing at seven years, qw«.lay , 
8 lbs., 4*. sundry (branch sto,) 3 lbs. (at fid) S*. 3a. jj tewrt fis. fiw- 
The above estimates are# It will be understood, only saCh , v aA oOn 
be made from data accessible to the ordinary auttivofot, aa‘ 4 ',- ar« 
therefore open to correction ; planters, as a role, have aOd tO work , 
very much in the dark in this matter. Only one estOblishmed* 
in India—or indeed in thmovorld—could, if it wished, givo us full 
statistics on the subject. But useful as such statistics would be 
to the whole body of cinchona grower*, the authorities M the Ned- 
diwuUum Government Gardens prefer to keep them from the light 
of day. The} go on. flooding the maiket with bark, earing* And ' 
from all accounts knowing little whether tho sales show a - profit 
or a loss, but they steadily withhold iaforma^ou. Rsoout ooow- 
renoue have shown that figures are not the strong paint -of the 
Superintendent of the Government Gardens, but sifcould ha aver 
publish the results of his experience, wd woaid suggest 
the following as a sample of those questions about cinchona 
cultivation chat urgently need rop-ymg to. Want -bt tea ro* 
latlve mortality in trees shaved fioui, say, fcholr fourth year, and 
those lelt, intact for coppicing ? What are tho relative profit* of 
the some ou a given area % What manures (if he has tried any) 
have increased the alkaloids and the growth of th« trosu f Has 
ho discovered any prophylactic against' canker, Of any cure jo* 
It when once it has set in ? We could increase the U04 gottstdMf* 
ably if wo thought there was much prospect of any anijg^s bring 
elicited. This is one of the things-they manage ttetterlw'-HeyIfihq 
for Hr. Trimcn, of the Royal Botanio Gardens, fg always ytady to 
supply Information to the public, ils has net* ftotaevor, rite 
unrivalled opportunities of hie Madras colbteftae on thW:subject, 
We may here draw attention to a paper by Mr* Mamnjboh, ta a 
recent number of the Trufi&H Ajtlcaititrut, on the tW^patatlOo 
of bark for the London Market. As a member of a fftip 6 f ;|»nduo« 
brokers kit opinion should ta#y some weight, and ho tktain that 
sufficient care is not taken with curing, sorting, and -pMBCiag tho 
different varieties, A great deal of rubbish Is 
which really does not pay its expenses. Twig bark, -frir, j 
has been selling for about a penny a pound lately,. iisS-ai* 
not cost much lew than an annate land, there : 4 t lra$ti 
loss ou it. To be worth harvesting it Should be soidte« 
the establishment of a manufactory at Calicut, auotros 1 
proposed, would bo a great benefit to pTauters, 

At to tho general prospect of cinchona growant'b 
befieve them to be hopeful. The Ceylon men hwaA 
jocose quantities to help th«av with their ton sxb " 
far as we can lawu, are uot replanting 1 the T 
has almost ceased to be exported ; the Java pn 
not ffloreaslagr «hd it ssams os if the Industry ! 
a snooess there, A powerful Auoriatioa hri^i 
weeks back, be«n forittedin the States to dvjtai 
man made quinta* out of the country, |t| 
mined to mOnttfatflte* antefawtoriy,'and tb u 
product* even tf riiwr fcbva to .work at a I 
they 

riant for otetaat Muttemanta, prions i 
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THU SWEDISH METHOD OF BUTT TO MAKIXGf, ORj 
.*. - .HO^WBDISH UXFORT BUTTER IS MADE. j 

E of AprkuHute in *»w */ the Xwdish | 

- i ; i 

■ CtttoTUMMWi. | 

O^xabtirthte GO&dIttan of obtaining good butter ft that the j 
gteitejit'tete be takenfe preserve both fa the milking ' 

A^dfeitetotoh Whole operation with the milk and butter. Tht* j 
*fte i|^kw^4d|.'the vessels and utensil* that are used in the dairy. 

'■ V.? • -C •■ *HE FODDBK. 

'Tbe lbddHr that I* given the animal must be fresh and good, if 
KIM attf-4«e* [rap*k*ior] (at the moat one and a half pounds per 
. dby th ea^AEla^l), bran or eats, bolted ; these teud to increase 
- ij^t figyrnf And fine quality of winter butter. 

\ > *.; /■ * THE QPALITV 0>* TUB MILE. 

■*. Tbemfik that Is to be used in the dairy most not he mixed with 
ttgri ftatfkfok tow* or dry oowb ; and the milk should not be used ” 
fa fchfedafcy until the sixth or seventh day after calving* 

* " THIS MILKISG. 

/At tike milking, oare must be taken that the udder Is wall wiped 
*Kh a flry towel., and that the milkers have perfectly dean hands ; 
jdSft th#t these do not dip In or oomo into any contact with the 
jasttfe., Pfiagiag must not beundcrUkeu during the milking. 

'■ % 3ti»*rftE^iTE5lT OF THE MILK BEFORE SKIMMING. 

; v -ThamUk must be removed from the pladl as soon as possible. 

.' triad la tbs summer be exposed 'ns little as possible to the heat of 
the sun. Directly after the milking it should be strained through 
a oloselinen cloth, or still better* a doe wire sieve. When the 
milk has come into the dairy, it ta best if it can be separated 
Immediately for the sooner this is done the better, and the ha tier 
will keep longer. If It ie not possible to do this, and should the 
mitk» from some oeuse or other, have to stand for some time before 
the separation oocura, the place In which the milk is kept ought 
to be will ventilated, so that good and fresh, as wall as dry air, 
prevails there ; this also holds goo 1 throughout the dairy, The 
ventilation is to bo seoured by means of large ventilator*, both at 
the floor and roof. During the warm season of the year* if the 
(nUk Is kept IS hours or \nore before the separation can take 
place, ft ought to be cooled In water or loo. If the temperature 
of Up milk nss for some cause or other gone down below 77 

* degrees* the milk, directly before the separation, should be heated 
to 77 degress Fahrenheit. Immediately after the separation, the 

' cream should beocoled, In kn by preference. The more thorough¬ 
ly the cream ie cooled, the finer will be the butter and the longer 
will it keep. 

THE SOPttlJW OF TUE DUEAM. 

Eighteen or twenty hours before the churning, the cream mu«t 
be boated to 60 or 70 degrees: In the winter higher, In the sum. 
mer lower j poured Into the {gmddtmmn] pream vessel, and set 
with 2 to 5 per cent buttermilk or sour cream* from a previous 
v ■; ohundng. - One regulates the degrees of temperature and the sour' 
i ingredients so that the cream directly before 

. the churning has its right sourness, la order* during 
v; the; whble souring time* to keep the temperature somewhat 
vemeS* one surrounds It in the winter with 
straw ok the like, for the temperature In the oreum barrel must 
never sink below the churning temperature, and neither Is it well 
•to beat the cream above 74 degrees. For the heating of the cream 
, >fce jskft/ft In tin pans [dftcjfetoaorj, in water of 105 degrees, uot 
.•I WgbWVMid stirs from] it constantly until the cream lias reached 
the right temperature for souring. This can also bo accomplished 
with a so-called cream warmer of tin, which, filled with water of 
' 105 or 120 degrees, is moved around In the oream until It attains 
theproper temperature. 

- The greatest attention ought to be given to the cleansing of the 

- praam, barrel, and it ought always after every souring to be ex- i 
.trembly well scalded with colling water or steam, as well as to be 
vnfll aired and dry before use, otherwise the butter will get a tang 
St Is, therefore, most suitable for one to have two 
orafen kegs, and use each every other day. In order to keep the 
ohrS* tovym] constantly fresh* one prepares them at the farthest 
OUO*$* twice a month, and, for the rest, Immediately, if any re- 
, taprit &1 )m been made against the batter, for with the old curds 
defect is transferred from one ehcnrnfog to the other, 
IHethjtflnft firm] ate prepared la the folio wing way. Twenty 
arw he&twd to 25 degrees Fahrenheit, and kept 
• a lt&to jug, which is placed in a box or the like, filled with hay 
apd hoyoewf with a lid, so that the temperature Is maintained ; 

hours, when the milk Is generally already sour, it is 
V' 1 WhivettiteA ft® that all the cream that ha* formed is mixed In, 

, oftef whlob one allows it to send twelve or fourteen hours longer, 
v dating whtoh cue new and then stirs the milk vigorously so that no 
*' formed j then tho curds £symn] are ready for use. 

- V lflRKfil 'toot be used Immediately, they most be kept in lee 
'‘ -SSpKT 5 ' 1 This quantity of curds Is sufitoftnt for the souring of 400 
' OreastP During the first three hours of the sour* 

'' %tl» '¥» emm a few times. But afterwards It must 

■ until « half-hour before the oburuiefc when tt 

, - r • - ttirad, Though this ft obtains an extremely 1 

■tt h**fca* -to .have ti lather too strong than- tog 

■ - ■ «rw vraM mmWl pmimm i 


tempera* ufo. The Kiett ohurn* are the so-called Holstein 
The Woburn, ought net to be filled more than hhti or two* 
thirds fell of areata. Before tho ohumiug hegius a snHableuubU- 
tity of eoloring matter is put fa the churn, so that the batter -got* 
a faint tiage of straw-color. One must take o4re in the 
po'i’iog »n, chat the ooloriiii< invttof dnw not come to the W 05 <f J<t 
the churn, as ihn color wcuU tti^u easily beecoie uneven,. The 
coloring matter mast always b* regulated by the auautity of 
milk from which ths crevm has bean obtained, and * suitable 
ooloriiii? Sngredleut i* 2 *5 to 5 grain* for lijO fclfrs «f milk, that te, 
.15 to 70 grains p*r 200 pounds 'according to the Season et ihe year, 
and tho domands oE the market. Then, ft is chcEpfe*# With such 
speed that butter ie obtained in from thirty to torty■$F* toteuteS, 
and this is regulated by the temperature and the- Spe4d of the 
churning: high tampenataro and fjuiok motion yiel5 : butted s5oq. 
a low tomparatare amt slow motion the ocutrwy. 

When the cream h** returned, the Churning ft futertopted for 
a few eeooads, and the cream that has dashed up >on tha lid and 
Bides of the chum fs rinsed down with water or skiip-mtik of tho 
same temperature a* that which prevails in the oham. Then it i« 
charue 1 more slowly, in order to get the until fiaksf @t pdfiets of 
butter to oclleot, and now it is of great Importance.that the churn¬ 
ing is stopped In the right time. If one break* of? too Wly, few Is 
obtained, and if one churns too long, the butter become* over¬ 
done. When the buttermilk separates Itsqlf, clear, from tbs 
pellets of butter, and them are scarcely the size of 5 pfo-liCAd And 
have a rough snrfaoe, It is time to stop. 

Tim greatest care ought always to bo devoted to the. oteaning of 
the ohuru; it should he carefully rinsed every dfcy with boiling 
water, aud afterwards aired and well dried In thti Often air. 
Churns that are not perfectly dry often give the butter An old 
taste. If oue oau steam the churn once a weak, this is &bfrtfamt*v*- 
iy satisjiie. 

The butter, when ready, Is taken oat of the churn with n hair¬ 
cloth sieve, washed in one or two waters, whereupon the batter- 
milk Is pressed out through working aver with the handv.^ Then 
the butter Is weighed and mixed with 2 or 2 pew osnt 
of good salt, the best Luaueaburger, which i* kxwaded to 
with the hands. Iu working over witn the hand* the ■ but¬ 
ter must never be rubbed, but only pressed. Then febe " butter 
must lie one or more hours, until it has got sera» firmness, fcbt$ :Jt 
In worked over iu a kueadlug machine, or on a ksAbdtog boar A 
lathe summer it ta an (table to lot the butter* before, ..thhliit’ 
working over, (Ie iu n so-called refrigerator, through which It . tfb* 
tains greater solidity. The refrigerator ft mide of bssbh ’ wood, 
14 Inches high, 22 inches wid*». and stitthl&atly long to eontoiit4ha 
butter desired. Tho butter i» laid on a woixlsa tenlUf 
i Inch thick, 2 inches broad, that fs plhead across the bottom 
of the box on cross pieces on the long side one loch from fhe bottom. 
The box is aWo covered with a Ud. which ootuUts of n box three 
or four inches high, of x\uo, la whbih plecem of tan nan be ftid. 
In the ioe-hox, or refrigerator, the hotter Wes In cgfid air, oud, 
through tMs* acquires still greater solfdltyA , 

■ TTifU' FAfiKrK<* OI? THE »!%«»., ’■ 

As soon as the butter is ready, it ft put fiffis drktas, Iu which 
It ft paoked down closely with a wooden pestle, to thab ; no ancr- 
tnres arc left in the butter. When the firkins are ffttig the surface 
ft smoothed with a wooden spade, oovered -with oiftoloth and 
strewn with a layer office salt one-half inch thteft. The Arklu 
ft well rinsed with #awr before ase, ral^bed Pn -tiff aides and 
bottom with salt, and kept as clean and white outafde o* possible. 
The whiter and more sweet the Qrkiu ft the more Aetdnwfa the 
butter to the market, Firkins of red beech arc, ad, ‘mh Atoount, 
nneuitable. On the Ud of the firkins mast be placed the trade 
mark of the dairy, Review. % 

■ . . fmm (| . 1r1 ' rfir| ■■■■ , it 0 ' , 

THE MOREL. 

aR ^^’ s ^* 8 ^ f, , 1 > 

If may interest the readers of the Indian FoyiMter- who ate for¬ 
tunate enough to possess fine palates, .to know that the morel 
{Morrhell * eircttteni<jt) t an edible fungus whlah rival*tiia truffle in 
delicacy of flavor, is cemniou in Jaunaar, and was found by me (a 
abundance in May last in that portion of the peim Okd deodar 
forest belonging to the Keuutnl State, which sutiftred in severely 
from firs last year. The psharia set great value on It, and 
eagerly gather All they can find, 

The following ft the account of this fungus in toe TVswry jar 
Botany, where a good illastrstlcn ot the plant Is given i— 

*' Morel is the common name of Jtfflnchfilfo mwlefitn, which, 
under a variety of terms, occurs la various* prig nflhe world. It 
f* ocoastenally plontfful In title ocautry, but to« greater part Of 
what is sold by the oilmen comet from Germany. A large quan¬ 
tity ft collected in Cashmere, As it dries very readily* and may 
be kept for some time, it fs much used tor eeukt to flavor gravies. 
It ft also dressed In various ways when fresh, and makes an excel¬ 
lent dish If stui&d with finely minced white meat- When plenti¬ 
ful it may be advantageously employed Instead of 'mushrooms to 
moke ketchup. Morels are parteaularly tend to 1 burnt *oU, and 
toe ooUeetfoo of theaftui so profitable to the hi Germany 

that they were formerly i» the habit of toe woods 

to eacoftraga their growth,-till toe prsotice WAV ttftde ^pnefthsbl^ 
by a special i*W. Ah »f mifitera may be fcnowa comm cm 

morel by the border being quite free ter tome It has a 

bad reputation, and requires, thvrcfcusv *«M > eaqftte In its use. 
Thejte»ae MmheUa ft <lufiugoi*M W-A’flwwy tftted a*k«d 
ItiM tamM on a pednoefi,' The Mtm-'to sometimes 
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PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN JOHORfi- 
yOT&VJgAN ANO NATIVE. 


wiu'N Mr. tfoK private 

Highness, be was totc^vipw * y ^ ^ ffhftt pttfp0od 

paps*. acd h\ du* ^4 Km*T of 

*o h« hi* ■ *L p a ^nj t»njjo h*ve *l\v»y* 

teja 5 &*uL*iP .**» 

tn them Wtln : M»>l*««i*. tolt j* 5 *®r n ^he*wo*M thi/wilucto Euro- 

&£3®gL %^ftSasS 

gs&B?S o rwsr5 

" 3 aS® 

tl wotb na bat long stretches of 

?^i r 5f , .^/a1«I*ad if *ppW«g"mM.ur«. F rom th« top of 

^towuLVaOT th%tarn 
A ,?fl S^i\^ated ind abandon^ J&iiMe* anrl pepper gardens 

r , s£sffl^« ? ,»“f7; l ,£‘i„ u a.,c;« 

itrtto proper ^ OUttow tJj “'£*/$7 h | ttg , oome» out, I will 

S^3^S£S£fSSm “^2Sa I? the Chinese g.mbi«r end 
try and ,*»« ft Chinaman wtQts to opou ft tjatdcu ho 

S^»S“-ir£ir.&!«5. , S“i 

«S*j?ltoodMdoptam to the planter Iron, time to Urne, 

s%ss ■&! 

the prOdttCO of Ue.l^esto tte merohant a. a H* d^nt V ou eeo, 

S«^T^jSSSSSi™H4- «*« ^t’“ e Tb , :’*.‘”.. n *££ r ; 

s? ss; TSit iJ—A.»"s* •sa? srfe 

proportions, f *° 8B J i b ! felted and burned off 

balance with gambler* Ine *<»«« *_ , 8 a llg up 

a* for oolTjOt *bo P** 0 *" nW cuttlnm planted about 
and prepared mm* vo§? about 10 feet high sunk in 

8 feet apart*- and » j^ le \ .. . ■ t i g HV «tntuafiy trained, 

t.ho ground bwMe each plaut, maa!! hotbs cut about fi font 
The balance of the 1* *\ aH . * ? re Dll j; au ,t tott to light it 
apart In which 1 1 an ^ other weed*, which aoon 

out with tin'late * m *' f/o-n nlantlng the gambler gives a 
spring up* MUaiougUli hi? 1.000 or ‘d. 000 

return wUoU help* the planter to P * ^ Q iX eac h $ldc of 

pepper vines tegw & ja'/ reserve of forest 8 chains 

a gatnblor and PJPP« g Si Snht of cutting any timber he mey 
wide, in which he ba« the tight rtjmiimg* / Mt gaw . 
went for ptots for hU vlnee. fiwjood for WWjJfc a ^ 

usa-iafe^ I'i^rssftss 
esrtr. 5sr iw* x &r ss sr“s 

ss%* ™'■» ri^jjSiirxsss'i; 

Br^pT^Kbsassss-"-! 

<iue*tta» taMtalnr^- Thi ri«i lu 

“.tMreSrrs.-j ^“s s; trs&is 

)«uoh valuable tombor would »« to y 



Oolong tea in tb« faehloo for 

jaat brought down, «wa« ( taw lw«k ^ mMfc 
PH>ot-, andk factoverytbteg wpM, ^ 
the above. At *®ou aeludhHX Wbourlj aV! 
ht'Will revert to the Iddtome^wLwi 
between the cost of preparation with Tiffwl 
labour will be available very u0 ^', 

Tlrtnally Settled, »ttd *W1» *«* * , 

the «»me terms a« Singapore 
States* Mr. Role would have been mew pcj*« 
the contraction of a railway jSSCT 

trace baa been made for ohout lO mttea 
direction of Ounottg PutaL If the propww 

will-- w, “- ul - 

and at the tame wine v«« ■««»*«.« -* 
ir-PtonUt* 1 Gwm EagUeh {Paper)- 


eetlon M wunong row* ** «« EllWiUi 
II open up a moet tWftftbla tract ^ ^untj 
1 at the tame time the eplendld timber will be nnn|. 



. . __ W *uw - ” 

0n A raur^Mtln^mtW Um ta 

poets j andthM r , fWhen land has baeu ,l ohoaaed 
Ure ceUlv^Oufe elW to the same trftent 

in Ceylon it certainly detenyawej^ w hftf b(iW) ST(>wa aa i ln g srewi w« -t'.-j 
M th# Una h«t* ritw M*e*£- L£j w . up *ml »*«ntn»lly pUn«»* la OTnWjejW; 
It. lu th. lomuT.QW " qyaay W » .ff» ^ Lia of th* und. t fora* th« *ny«pL«J 
juBgl* trow, bn* *rt>*n the tainn* g«« ®« M ■*° w ua DmM*n«*o»fifth*In**, 

uotiitrig will *ww ta M^S2SS*Si32ftiflvnirtfciy of tea in dohore, * j muchialorniaSiOtt^ 


nr w\ 7 T^T ^ v o 

, __ ■-^‘S 

ANTS ON TREES AND PLANTS* 

,.tens*ar ^•sra-3 , @S- fe; 

EHrJr 

!: , £.Ss,TkSSie s--ss?ssJl 

iSavel^ Hi plants and small trees will often ,be- = 

r:*;W ira 

tet a nr«l»o. li *ffi i0 wi'^»4 ioJWiaa»l«, according to SUMb.''' 
tat* of wing*, ih* wi«W a » a . alllT in the bn* . 

■Upwato£j ®t pw‘‘ 4 “'«JJ“^,’ alt .malt n»U* «af iMtt 
sometimes in the spring* !»*,&«. u« their eggs upon or &seFwt ' 

After jj*to “gf tKy !**«.“ 
leafAuds of the plants upon \ BoaUB to which plant 

th.^.oOO*W«a| >«*• 0 “VVo^ .l*n«yl.gt«®T*- 

llo*betonMl**tll«a Aph«*, irom^ Md tho yo!a* lloo 

f 10U8 ‘- Pj* oxh»u»t the vitality of the pUet’l by took* 

mm^Utely begin *« t UO r«M* npldly. In 

lug to»,"f P. I'®™ * h r , a "‘a u l. a romarkible feet that tbe wtlM 
ti£9 wwi ®6dtt ittAtur t ..« rt *■#. wiiiulsss fomftltt s&d Ib 

brood, wlWuat»*W^e **o*p to ^ x»«it 8 youog, howooer, fiW 
(Moaihon to propewte theft. wcw. th of atteee or 

produced »U»e, wd **ob day . The eeOoad |e«m>: ■, 

tweoty youog be* to * f,mve*, which grow up sad here 
Uon »l»o oooil«* of wloglM* *?*"” a od after brood i. prodMsd ■ 

their yoau* In do* tt.no. eudtM*ur*o* ^ .p'p^Mio* 

tothe»*T»nthg«ner*tlonjOr wo ootuiau oooilet* of »»U* 

of e.Ingle male, hot the to*tl ^ , te „ lo „ #dl the egg* Wttg .'■ 

and femsles, upon whicn ** nnl remaining upon Abe 

laid by the females asand .IhVlr . 
twjge until theL, P The leaves and barb of nlanU much 
work of destruction bg' . ooraplotdy sprluklea over by. a 
Jafestoi by Inwo** . ^ b them, which upon |rylu 

eticky, swewtish fluid ^«'ehw8®“ fclittgo. This sweetish fluid & 
turns dark, greatly MW"***™* « d of iWoets o{ aU 

what attracts the ants, whwh are very t(jrb the U<HS( which: 

The ants are very careful.not ^.J^^p^bly th. nwit dfe^ 
they treat with remftr fl strong soapsuds, which can - bf. * 
tlve. wiiwdy for plant fo r oaukerworms by means 

applied in the same ™* u ft , ait gruwer « , t se a decoction of 
of a g ar dep pump, «°m “ h mttk6B the remedy much 

tobacco with vl '^/^X 8, uge d not to make th* solution *0 
more effective. 4 P“ e "P** olants. fc Thla can be dotetJbtoetL by; 
strong a® *o mint* th P When the plants anAtWWjlWfn 

experimenting « *"£“ reaoh, the suds can be placed h a 
o low as to be withla J twigs beat down and unmeried ijX 
broad, deep dish and the twigs ^futly watched 'W . 

a^Swfes SSF^ 

multiply e»tea.i*ely.- A»»«r>rn* OtMuuti . 

ABBOR DAY X5T AMERICA. /!' . 

TimpvaeMo. of tr» ptoattu by P^» todivldaeU, .ea » |lt jtoo> 
^^l^y tr°^U ^ 

Qtikts Forestry Association, which has been taken ft* ^ moq 

Sfe«:'KW» 
a«s!^a»iia!a:fe 
s, H 5 '£; MwJMffijssrtiL 

»£SS^«v»T' 

WCSWiSL s* w i«? i 
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4u taU *v*" i . o.u* * t- — • v t * *t 

WiW®lO SV&AR REFIJNINQ CO, bys attention to such footers a* these 2(«bo 

* | > ■ &». . jf» , mining hat ever heeomt 4 attooeto Ui the Hffl 

BjfttaM gf Hut rsgfft mad* by Mr* 8* ttafcpssi on Mio * tattoo# whffi they have boon Ignored m uegloo 

at tn« demonstration of t»t ptooess invariably boon hw and failmo, -'Bnapiwt (U\ 
tm of the analysis of the raw eager wed, immm } 

It P* arnUm the purchase of the auger tow Jama foe NOTRH ON 1 TEA. 

ttwl^al4tt«Na WmUr, TebUa * 0o„on the Sid June, which * Z-JrJ M 

fg lw ww to y of « l*n»t .lOOIta, **«b f« th, oo*ve»lq#o.«l |lly hmv Mti-imn<», l,t« i»l Sylta.l, CM’ 
mdmgi T»a desorption la known as Muscovado, Wtfh , * Vu ^ v? .7 

ML‘ k *i ,h **'* iwft > h»aooomp»ul«d Mir, 0, J. Abbot, ^ > X 1 uLSL J, h t ? *Sl 

Government Appraiser of Sugar* lor the Fort of *L. tstiAHu tim!? m 

Pwjfaft *** ffnmtoed lift of the said augers while Abbot ° " ». X .iVi i ^ 

*** Kh ol: zsa ri xw, xtt 

** £?? | ewpw aaaiyaea a* rowuvri * i»«anmieki« it w 


isffgaj. 

„ 88 70 

SSaaS!^. 

.* ,* *10 

. 0 55 

mmmk 

0 )0 

tanlc matter 

1 do 

tar 

fi?0 


woo 


hfl attention to such factor# m these 2(ab«ve enumerated) th ib 
mining fia* ever become i anoceta in the East, while la lb'* In 
Stance# w&ttb they have been ignored m tt*glootoirt,Uie outcome has 
invariably been low and iallmo, ffutsr/r, 

„ NOfltoOtfVM. 

IHy I'ew v hwiNunn <jt, late of Bylttai Vm%kr f and tomm J 
MuitM h tut* Wtthi > my. Tho o<d rnetM at withering was to 
apiead the lest l to 1 inches tbhk on a Htahhlb . tad H tnr» it 
ovm B«\ctai times during the night to provuitl ita heating t k> 
mu<h. |n wet ami cold Weather it was platted w small gnauti 
lice at one time, on a uieohan, ovei the firing dhttttW* White the 
heal quickly sovtanad and vrCpatod U lot reUhog> But now 
gr«ftt Imviovodnents have haon made In the tttOT#*# buildings 
and auemnmodaiion. It Is generally rwogniattd Wuha tie Hat must 
bo thinly spnmd out, and the withotinn moet OotefuHy 

comluotod to tum out good tog Withetlag Ihttds admitting ah 
and light freely, and fitted with Uet upon tUf of bads 
are made Lmge pucka lion loofed tea h(mM» m i 


i that tie Hat m *t 
m moil oorefully 
HW admitting ah 
of hamhoo, trays, 
rare fitted with 


are made Lai go pucka lion tooted tea hoitset ar# fitted with 
Mta lor withering, and arrangements ate made «f regnlgBag the 
bent and Admitting i» shutting out the sir, 

^ M | • * , i , u. ... . 1in . Natural oi that lug, as einarally utiderfsfpohdk mean* that th« 

2?V 0 *}** }>*?» *?* ietf *« planed in open m closed houses In whittb the draught of all 

althehOuwof VroHssor H C Friend, lMo< to their being may be regulated , while aiblflciai withering is^Mn the use of 
amoved from «tore, they vmre weighedI by a sworn weigher in lots healed ah, o> of mufcloeiy. 

weight was S.030ll>». A taige proportion of the best fcwi which is scut iq |H« market 

Jj t ^!, 4 l e "i 0D !^ rttH0n ** ^t«»dodattho house ofthe il( UO w malu fimtt ariiflolally withmod leaf, that Ufrom 

i IwlwbKb has been withered by boated ah Th# HfHfftho 

Si^Kwi^/sS? ii“ ^I?f fc ^ tonnd that the aggregate puuka Ha houses arc hoted by tlia sun, to a Hmnertttttre of Ovoi 
ttw mifill of the same was 6,nholbs, ioq degtees. and are often intol i iblv and sufluoafiittely Warm* In 

Jj, k rk*|}J ^ SS? aim 0 r^sbiMShB <iuli wet weather also, the temporatme in those plnooe Is etifi 

IkteW kSL^LWlSlJ*Iiui??!5 n fc n ^ ooualderalily higher than that ot the «n«(nmdlng atmosphere as 

*****^ ned * Ao “ h0 tound lbe sfigiegate weight of all to they are heated by sirocco*or othci filing uiaobiwee, the chimneys 

m wlDS, • of which pass through them * 

Front *&* foregolug statement It will be observed that Them hu Hr a long time boon a strong prejttdfea against aril 

fhi Weight of the raw sugar taken to Fi lead's hous« tidal withering Closed hot houses were used because tie wither* 

WM L .« , , 8,030lbo, lug, under Hioaiable uiroumstanoiw, is always SltpgoaeA to give 

From which deduct the amount hit in bags and the tho boat results. 


fr&Olbs, 

Ffom the foregolug statement It will be observed that 
iha Weight of the raw sugar taken to Fi lead's hou«« 
was .« i 

From which deduct tho amount Mt In bags and the 
Weight of the empty bags 


8,0301 bo, 


wstgnt w «• e®P*y ueg* n->u ,, Ju natural withering, the fastei the ptooess the newer son m»« 

, ~“ 4 suit, so we may conclude that perfect withering wtoMd WOSHt 

Leaves as the amount treated , 7, lWlba. la removing all superduous wat«r fiom the leaf iwHttWmeotiily, 

The weight of the refiued returned was 0,%$ ,? without distmblog the oils juicer, Ac, while shfiHfost M was 

... sppded to reduce the fibre to the soft oondtttott 0efia|H4 fo* WiU 

Consequently the loss was , , IHJSlbs 

Of 'g small fraction more than the amount of the laoghariue mat A series ol careful experiments have been ntifio. ws i JJflH house 


Leaves as the amount treated 

The Weight of the refiued returned was 


Lima, 


better toA ic- 

omtld wttslsfc 


place Urn desfrabiilry of each 
FrAclical suggesltous and not 


agd even we Siamese dependency of ^ueddAh, which is oontei 
mlattUS With British territory, yiet Is aortesponding results, Th 
euttceSs of the Hutch operations in Bauca and BHleton In the saw 
branch of metallifeioas mining Is without a parallel as regard 


ter wMelii per analysis, was shown to be in tho raw sugar, The heated by smoke Hues, with one maund of teal stj*M tth about 
analysis Shows^cane sugar 8b 70 pet cent, aud invert sugar 8 30 15 square feet to a pound ft was found sHU* that the footer 
pet eeat« or In all per coot «eveh*tine matter, the operation the Hfcter the result. Chat the gsebtsw toS.heat, 

JAM lfiH U. KOBBRIIBON thtt thiuuei tho lutf must be spiead, and fchtt Wuftt tttwehttd nwety 

tn MMc Rulldlug*, Urn pool. Hh Augu.CWto , , , . , . .... ,.. _ .. 

7T,^ , I lie finest Hi wn made ftoin lent wlknwsd W 8 httttiS k as • lem 

iMWSfai 4 n .. . . ..I.., pmatur^ ot IfO degrees J’he ten was oo sevefhd ttwawont care 

a ui u vi t\i siM^irtirin ™ ,l y »R»oiteI, and tlue sAmpfc* of the bnl« WSW Sant down t» 

A 131 KM I N f OhM 111 Ull\> Ulontta to be valued, ami the rjaalttp pf Hitt \U\Mt tt» wall as the 

Tu* ,ubj«oi of d»v.l«piag *h« «»■,.! • mMM , ot th, pm 14 ZfZW'Sll *'**ISffSU ffiSTSST 

5 isrisidrtr««i u ^rr a ..ucri^ d«r»MiTtv ^“Toh ^^‘#.1 Um« ut>*»«*vs,Wo.t c^u.r, 

SJ!? a «!l IIS Ham and a bud. I ho market at tha,tithe was deposited, 

adVattttCUMnt beyond f itoitWM 1 rAOtluat suggesllous and not , *i. t , 0 » #iia districts named was. at 

theoretical investigations arc wlut Is most needed to sccme the « .j5 jo 01 

desideratum, The tin mines of Feiak itt course oi a dacjdes hVlShl tho°et liraorou oPihe Kaloauar Kstatsi Bylbul*j«sl 
SSS^JL^Si C&fld S^iKL 1ta I! unde* loo ml! u as wltlu rid m hot Lis^ beatcS by Xk* aL> 
rf X&wa Vror ndll.cn *dcila!i d fche hmmuo to '**"*'* » »»«»# P*v lb. a* crags Phe/Mstts were 

mmllhni ami 1 halfTiu2 “ kutohee r outs built of bamboo and plastered Star, They 

from this png source alone. But this growth of the Perak tin ^wo four*feel 1 wide* nisSaais 00^1 rc^ 

S^IiSmSIC SitSSSStJStSSJSSSvS wen”; CWFu'hTi* JutiVr, dntjh V<*. «-} 

a »r»ll«r m S , dtotuio, oUbout ift to 20 f«4, oolyirtm, 
iSJrtMnTmrvenkon ln s 8 uoh nduetrlcs W# Fmst ^TuS Tii '» b ^ b *« **«<> uuorsn, and the gieatuu It H the more dUfintlt 
-SSS ot hStoTte aUc! » T» ttr * ‘^^ering The MkmWlNj 

proved lumsssful In being more profitable to the Sumatra Malay »P»ea<Uud auulully watched ffinr onlv 

&W 1 IMriwyrMUm. fromp.ooMUm.agiluultat. o, othw »/o- “if”!tfillS2. , h LF” **' 



I Bxpentive machinery and highly paid establishments 
waassd la the nascent stages of any industry with the pro 
of sWHW«e as yet unassured, The plan hound to operate 
jt of utUUlag indigenous resources to the farthest Kiuld* 
* mm»g Ot Is hnt suited to the tempeiament of the 
, Improvement la methods of working m««t be gra* 


daring the withering pieces*, and Us jaws* jbsaams[Skposed to 
the air. This may happen from the leaf being gathered up a 
aecoad time, aud removed horn uue place to another* 

If It is once established beyond dispute that the b«|t Ha etta 
bo made from aitlilolaUy withered leaf, there should be no dltti- 
oulty in making « hot chamber in which aha lew Cottld. be very 
thinly spread out and She heat equalised and wgttHHd, aud the 


lASnKSS nl«S 

- S?jSf3ossArjah«ar-*s 

«>• mi* whtofc *m«i u. y?»w»»,<4 
k MrfWMf,/ It-M* «i pm, Wmm rwlved l>, 

But wlistt tit* iMi im .IfiWMf * ***M*a H™.. 
(,1mm it* bMhbMI, *M MkM th» OrtMMlfil*! *«H tt 


tii*t »r» butoufed. Xh* wt, to nwt th, hull 
the wo*d moo ntvffmtot, which can 
roMstonal Skill and caperienoe-t-sa 


M ttutau ortensivSf 

having eel Id *h both Staff* 


Urnmm^ having eel Id th both Staff, L**f mm 
mmysi^nlresbnaff andtaUqaey, staff rreovms 
mat ha goBwtM toto fin# totti 


v| again faded, 
Aiff stages of 
tW has once 
vms It, end mu 
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TEE INDIAN AERIOELTERIST. 


OctpJje* S, 188$> 


Iha floe qualities In the leaf may be ohtmfoaUy aHwd 
at withering proses#* but they am aot lost altogether 


To A 


J Wmn, An 1 (8 !l—. 

Spanish Town, Jamaica* Wait Iucueij October 


i iq Ihe 

hot withering prosess, but they am aot lost nlfcogethe* a** la 
piovel hy tho quality hi the tan produced by It* , 

lathe game way, however,*e the flavour oi the toft la affected j 
by different firing processes, so It la probably alio affected by the 
degree of the heat applied In the withering, a« well ae by the 
manner lb which it ft Applied. 

Good tea can he made of leal which ft carefully Withered, 
idled, fermented# and Anally baked out, although etiong, it le 
|k i uliar apd Im isbt tun delicate flav oar and emsil of tea, w Inch 
la roasted 6VPrqb*?4Q*l lb the naual wav, and thle again la not «o 
atomatlo in flavor #* that which i* dried by the rapid hotair 
diaught of the M fUngwo " 

It would appear that the bent withering would be accomplished 
by a etrood dfauhht <rf moderately warn and quite dry alt past 

‘“ifth* &» oto Ukw>k oUXiertl' ita. mow the loaf l« with** 1 ™VL M " ’\t T T0 * 

dl, tl.« CtoTh “(IbilV nf “ho t« Th* pm*no« of ««M ' Pjfc* T L* '^ » taTh.^', 
in the rolled leaf appear* to affoot the tor*n«nt*ti< a lujuMously I "HLuJIIJ V f^n <?«iV 

it ii not accurately kuptrn at present wliat chemical ehaog<# * * t “ etatemtnt I oen truly 
tahe place In the nuftu* if items of mam*'nature, hut we know 
that we a e more Or teee dependant on the weatbir, and that the 
change* vtlilob take place eatWfactoUly n»o day, will not do ao on 
.another, under apparently exactly the seme condition. Llghtl> 
withered leaf make# tea without itrength or body, and thle Is 
probably due to the presence oi too much water in the rolled 
leal wb»eU oauaei an injurious termenfeatlon Ou tho other hand, 
over iVltberftg, 0* bad withortog, by wkbli tho juices bare beau 
injured or doitrqyed hbve the «ame offset and pioduco weak pale 
liquored QaztW (Knglfth Papal ) 


J.* «&*. *» -r ‘-SO* «* T k *»4 1J 

The sale keeps wp wonderfully, fk foot, m *0# W«J almost 
that tlie people weio beginning to teapU^ mi Aftg e«tt bn 
Mother JfrigeTs Syrup, toe demand It to 
faction eo ifrout* 


fcwSfejtt.. 


ni'uuiun town, oauiRuw* viw* im pi. 

Dear Mir,—I write to inform you that I have 
foemiit troin “ &ftfge.f% Syrup” Pot? eome # y#*T* 1 Mippr 




4 *mt&W mWlOAXt OPERATION. 


Tab American Ambgeeador at Vienna, Mr Hasson. has lately 
forwarded to hie Government an in treating 


«• ' 

____ _ _ _; account of » rcniaik 

able surgical operation lately peiformod by Piofteaor Biliorth, of 
Manna, which# wonderful to tell, consisted lu the mnoval ot a 
portion of the butnan atomarh, Involving nearly one tliinl ot tho 
organ and, etrahge to any, the patient recovered—the only 
tmcoWsfnt operation of the kind ever performed Hie disease fur 
which ihis Operation was performed was camei 0 * the wtonuoh, 
attended Wtb the following symptom* — 1 ho uppetitu la quite 
pnur* There la aMpultai luduemlbable distress In the utomaoh, a 
ioeUng that has, feee@ doecrlbed ae a faint “ all gone sensation , a 
sticky iilme oollsots almut the teeth, especially In the morning, 
accompanied by an implsaeant taste hood tolls to satisfy tbu 
piLullaf ialbt sensation % but, mi the oontiaiy, it ippeaia to aggu 
utte the (ebUbg* The ryes arc sunken, tinged with yellow > Ihu 
hands and feet become cold and sticky - a cold pm spiral ton 1 hi 

suttoHr tools tired all the tune, and sleep does not seem to 
iMt After 4 fame tis# pattenf becrmis nervous and Imteliln, 
gloomy, bis miud llllef with evil torehodibgiu When using «ud 
umly from a teonmbcut position thorn Is a dii/iuess, a whmtliog 
smisatioii, and hr t« obUged to giasp somcthiug him to keep from 
falling. The bowel# ooiHive, the skin diy and hot at tunes , tin 
blood becoming thlek and stagnant, and docs not cm ulato p» on* i 
K Aftn a Mttl# ibe l>ati<mt epits up food «r»mi nffcei eating, 
sometimes lb 4 sour Oh(l termoutod uouuiifnn, soinotums micotish 
to the taste, Oftou times there is a palpi tatiou of the huai t, and 
the patient fegrs be may have heait disessu I on tide the last 
the patient Is unable to retain any fond w hotev ©», »o tlu opening 
in the InttsUues becomes.* losul, or ncoih so Although this 
dlsoaso Is Motd alarming, suftems with the above named 
symptomssbodWttOtfeel nervous, foi wine bundled ml ulucry 
umo eases out of a tlmosand have bo oanur,but simply dv^ipipsia, 
a disease taUly removod U tioated in a inopoi manucr i h< safest 
and bast remedy ^oi the disease >s Mgel'i Curafcn c Syrup, a 
vegetable preparation sold by all ihtiniHtH and m<*licluc uimiois 
tbrongbout tbsaoild, and by the piopib lots, A ) \\ idle (limit 
ed), 17, Karrlttgdon road, Umdon, Jt 0 1 his .Syrup stm< a at tho 
soiy (oundatlou of the dmeas*, tnd dit/cs it, root and biauili, out 
ot th# system ^ „ 

br, &Uft\ **Txu-fff, ruTittionounu 

Novombu ‘24th, IbHl 

Birgit g\NM me great pleasure to inform you ot the ben eh t I 
have roetdved fromflOlgol’s Hymn, 1 bate been tiuublti! foi yoau 
with ayspepsla; b«t after alow doses of tho iyiup, l iouud sell of 
aud after taLlbjif tW04botUcs of n 1 M quite cured. 

lam, 3fr, yonrs tiuiy, 

Mt, A. J. Wait** William Buenx. 

f hioptcraboi bbh, lhfl3, 

Dear Aud tHeSki# ot ftelgol s Syrup steadily increasing 

All Who have torfod It speak * cry highly of it* medicinal virtues, 
one custom*? detcilbwi it W> '* Godseud to dyspuptU people, 1 
always recommend t\ with contldouoo -1 aithfuliy yours* 

(Sf!,) VtN^r A Wills 

To Mr. A. J* WiiiTB. Chemist Dtatiat, Merthyr lydvil, 
^oigeVi Dpeiatlnu Bills are the best latuiiy physi that has 
over peeu disuovoi cd They cleause t he bo u U li om \) I Irritating 
Bab«taaoe«, and leave thorn Mia be&Uhy i md*tion, I hoy uuie 
oosMvoncss *'■ , 

* * Bicstou, 8epfc. diet, 

My dear Wr^Your dyrupadd W\n ar# stUl popular with 
my oustomers, many saying they aro the best tamily medicines 
possible* 

ih« other day a customer came for two hollies of gyrup and 
said “Mother SoigU” had saved the life Pi hi# wife* hud be 
added, “ One Of these bottles I am sending 1 fifteen mUus away to 
a friend who U very ill, X have nmoh faith in It/ 1 


fiom Hvu complaint, with its man? and varied ooncemMAnt evllt, 
so that my life was a perpetual misery. Twelve months ago 

I was tuduccd to try tfelgeB# Wyiup, and although rathibfal»lil4M, 

having tned so many reputed infallible leinedtes, f deUpMOed to 
ghe U at least alaii ttial. In two or three days I tcJ^wwlder 
ably bettor, and now at tho end of twelve months (ftfrntyr 
tinned taking it), l am glad to say that I am n dmerent lipf 
■■■“■■■ ' ‘ ' *ns that they “coma as a J?fw> Ah4 

_no reason to doubt the emebfnhMkM 

truly ssy, however, that flelgel 4 eigs*up 
has oome as a “ boon and a blessing * to me, 1 have teoemntkfdeR 

II to eu\oial folloM sufllters fiom this distressing oomplftlnt. and 
their testimony is quite m aocordanoo with my own,. Gratitude 
foi the benefit I have dollvod f,om the exccUent ^teniVnMou, 
prompts uic to fumish you with thu unsolicited testimonial 

I am, deal 8a, 

Yours ever giateittUjy, 

_ (Blgned) C*i? B. Hmm, 

A, *f. White, Esq. Baptist Missionary. 

. ITensIngham, Whitehaven, October Id, Ii8d2, 

Mr. A. J, White.—D eai Nn,-l nos for some timeolSficte 
with piles, and was advised to give Mother Belgcl's Sy^up a IrMu, 
which I did, l am now happy to state that It has isstored me 10 
oompleto health.—1 remain, yours respectfully, 

(I ) (Signed) JoatfU, IloEWdoi, 

THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST: 

A WON5H1 Y IvEOOnn OV INrORMAHON FOR TLANTUHtl W 
f<u, Cue no, ( T %rti Aotut, , /aha >ubfor t Sugar^ I’ulnu, 

(niton, Oauinm mi, KoU i, Cot«, (Vunamou, 

JVuf»»<Vf, IHcinh, md otktr Vrodfni$ t 

untidjo OnH%wtumintht T/o^hs. 

[Published at Oh^ntr Ollioc, Colombo, Ceylon, on or about the 1st 
each Mouth Commenced in dune I8S1.J * 

<4 1»« Tnwi uml Auuioi t ruwn has now sn assured position In 
its largo oik illation In C«v Ion. Honthern aud even Ceulial and 
Non biro India, the 8traus Settlements, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
N rthein Australia,Qu* «n»laniL Central Amertoa,NftUi t Maurltlus, 
sml the West Indies Kmm all sub tropmal phmtlog settlements, 
we have had cordial approval of the pubHoahon, and an 
eoonui aging measure of support The English, Indian, and Odettf*! 
Press have spokeu in oonuneudatoiy teims of the T, A., as 
also duet tors of Public (Urden«, from 8lr loseph Hooker, 
downwards, au 1 sn h«v ail planter* 

*49 No plantei should be without it, 

RittH <>1 Snhtrration, «m luUwq pottage, tn advance . 

Ll Sterling — Rupees 1*2 -5 Dollars, 

butyl* ojui, & o> /?e, l t bari 8 h or He fj, 

Any ono of the four volumes completed, hound in doth, lettered, 
with comprehensive fnde .tor XI JUs (ot Rs 18), carriage pVapeld. 

As a medium fot English, American, and Australian ADVRR. 
L1SKMEN1 1 * of good* smuhle foi the tioy ies, India, a* vtell 
as C y ion, the 8traM* Mettlemcuts, Java, and West todies 
(Central Amenoa being hmluded fu that term), oi oommated with 
agriculture, the i\opi<al AgncttUmiit stand# uativaHed, the Woiffa 
bring constantly w the hands of Native as well a« Boroimrip and 
Amniom agnnulturlsts Being a monthly Periodical the 
4t<tjrn tl AynKuttumt ll<* ou the table, and is very often refarfOd 
fact which advertiser# will know l#W to 


•sods, 

! fibres. 


i, machinery, implement*, Ac * 
>, Ao ) agriculture, uo bettor erf- 
* 

K 

mas), 

*?,' i? 1 8 tr <, « u ‘ ° a f°* 

JJ 5* J Woiw * insertion* < 


to dmiug < aoh month, a 
sppioc talc. 

t-r For the sale of plauts, 
u»<Mi lu tiepical (tea, sugar, 

\eittslug medium exists 

Httttijo » Ad}0f|se»iearr, 

|0 words to Mbe ] 

12 Hues and under per Lino Os, t)J, (B ammsi 
Above twelve „ , 0 8 (7 

Ouartoi Page (ouoo 17s Rs. JO' 

Half m •» li #*. 

Whole M o ffl 

4BT Pci long tootraote, spo iat rerfucMeas, 
(jommnsioaHons rmpvotlng advertisements and «ttb«tyHt|iUto# 
lor the 1 norruAL Au*m wtmmm may bo Addressed to ” 
JHACKHK, SHWfe fc to, Utcom, - 
I HACKER k Cu, Limited, Rommi 
WEST A 00 Tl™ 

Or A. M. 4 J. rXKOUMjk, 

* T' „ l h. 

HollowaVs PtWA ud be ooefldeutly ^ 1 

domestic remedy for the ftllwents of all classes 
people. Young add old M both soke# may 
with th# certainty of detfvlrfg haaeft from it# j 
dimes# is rn^kiug them miserable* {Sonowwy 



pad with pt| 
will readily } 
kray of ffeovel,. 
ohapge in the ei 
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(toil arm Wans zvmm 30th Bmrmmm 1083 ] 

prospects fair. Much improved in Bettary art 
Anantapota. Bondbpcx, tom, and cattle-dieese# are reported as 
generally prevetanWaatt dMriota 

fafay **Go0d rein in all the districts of the DeooVi and Southern 
JMaJttaMe tadutljr More rein urgently re juired throughout Gusierafc, 
where aWfa ire withering end la parts of Khendeeh, sowing of its 
crops omUiaenoed in meet districts of the JJeooau and in parte of B»ja« 
pom end Jttelgama, Fodder seacQo la the eastern tatakae of Bolgaum 
ami Dharwar. Standing orops damaged by rate, warms, aud storm* in 
part* of Hyderabad, and by drought fa peihi of RLmrsohee Cholera 
tU parts of sixteen, and fever and oatUe disease in parte of ton 
districts, 

Betty* 1 —Akin in all dietnot* during the weak Prospect* of orop M 
are good, except In the do idled tracts in the Burdwan and Presidency 
dMeiota* and ui Behar, and alio on the so* count of Orissa, where 
cyclone of the 22ad instant anus*! great damage Bbadm erupts where 
not Injured by Bonds, are being Unvested with fair lesutt; Price of 
lies eoftUnuw high alt orn the piovwoe* Pevor is prevalent in some 
districts, but public health, on the whole, is fan, 

Jpndtm nod Oudh -Bam has t alien generally throughout 
the ptavfuqe«t but more Is needed In twine plows Ahauf uo|* have 
benefited from the rain, and harvesting operations have begun la a few 
dtstrtet* Prloek eke etaady, and pt aspect* on Die whole gooL Cam 
of cholera end fever < entinus to be feportei , otherwise public health 
is fail, 

Pufyak —Kfoyata Fever in the Hissai, Delhi, and Peshawar districts, 
OUdkin the Kahuta tebeUof the Bawul I’mdee distuct elsewhere the 
health Is genet ally goo I Ituht opeiati ua in pt ogress m the Month* 
east. Prices on the \\ bote steady, 

Qtnhal l yormi'M - Prospw t» mmh improved by recent rain, but 
more II still required, ispei tally in Nlrnar, whore fall u much below 
avemgSv Mta* steady 

JBrMtvh jhrmtth* -Cholera slight in foui districts elsewhere public 
health gped t attle disease severe in one district, slight in 
three lUtrteta, etsewhoio health oi cattle good. Crop proepecta 
good. * 

AUtUto ^Wakthar fair l ever prevalent, cattle disease tkill repor tod 
frqm soma mo Utah*. Ploughing operations commenced for sowing mutts 
fnfttv Aid mustard. Prospects of all crops good * 

Bfysore m*A Coory —time rain needed ereiywhere Standing crape 
withering IB Mysore district and backwaidittp its of Koinr dfiluot, 
but (n Tuwjsm district they are reported to bo renting w l maitUea 
where tfSu fell Outturn of irrigated »a/» ia I umkur iHstrSot pool, 
i’attle in pOO* condition, Watei supply sufflokmb toi tbs moment 
Piseptate of Um season reported good in Molnod taluks of K,aiui and 
bhiorbga districts, and leas gloom/ In Atardkn taluks ungin 

BattgatorC end Tula urdkfcilfa 8 Odder scanty, Public health goner 
ally gob*, Wfapi *0 parts of furoknr, ttadiur, w d Shlmoga Uistrlobe, 
whore Mmt ptataUf Thfloee slighUy rising, except in fihlmoga and 
Kola* Tfc* Mnefit rise ia Bhimoga reported last week duo t» 
erportktlon to Bellary, Bpeakmg geomelly* the rein his done 
good. fad I4hf ottfaok IB a little less discouraging than it was last 
week, 

/fain <*rt fadfatad-**In the ikola and dglganu taluks ptoapeeU 
harp Impvoim but mots rain is required, drops on other taluks m 
gobd ooWthIK Akin ha* been beneficial to standing cro(»s Ooumal 
hestth m PHdsa-wwheat 184, coarse Hoe i3|, white imu 17, |eUow 
)wrn ill iMfUir teem per ourvont wooa ruiwe 

VMtob fym 0^g*sf,^Weath»> clear, with ooel nights. Prospects 
of cnfOpa mm stkUrnmry Health good, 

OOH Move raw wanted. Two oases 
of mm .Ww* m*& \imm> (over at mirn$m 9 
Othwr^kh RAM MMW #MMh l^tess stationary, 

(door. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


IJiANa K OULriVATfOK. 


TO THE SOXTOB. 

Stit,*-Having rand your correspondent "TV totter* gad 
your note on thl« subject, in a reoent issue et youjr jpft|*oi« 
it has ooourrod to me that you have under^esttata^A the 
average price ofc oranges In the Calcutta marks*. It h true 
that yon can got oranges at four annas the score, but tb*t hi 
an exeepUouaily low rata* and applies to fruit of inferior $ieUt?t 
for It Is keldow that you can get good fruit at that ratal Have 
i myself bought them ala to twelve annas the soare, When telling 
the produce of the trees in my garden* I have tuvaHably rektystd 
eight annas per score. Of course, it must be rOmeutbored the* the 
fruits from my trees were of superior quality. The variety 8 mitt}* 
vata Is the * Sylhet,’ bat 8 have also the ■* Clatra n of the Punjab, 
which, though It > lelds splendid fruit. Is not such A heat* 0 * 0 P 9 *r 
down here. In the Delhi district it grows to perfects %*4«io 
fruit attains a veij large sias. I have seen trees literally etaMrCg 
w|)h fruit, so much so, that branches have given atoay itfttfc itaetv 
load of fruit* a large portion of which had to he PemtMi Mfte 
ripening* to save the trees from perishing through and 

being tarn down with a snperabundance of fruit. The fta* you 
recommend tor ouitUaMon is the one I atyeaU have adopted tar 
many yedts, There Is nothing like wetlilecaysd ntah^eCll, COW* 
dung* and common block " tank "soil, with anodmfeWe *t staked 
lime, or old mortar finely powdered, tar growing Ike ********* 
la foot, orange trees planted entirely in eld mortar be** been 
I known to yield excellent crops. 

It may not be out of place to mention that the vary taut method 
of raising orange trees, is by budding, It is tbe^ulokest, surest, 
and most eoouotmoal By seeds, you are apt to get pleat* yielding 
indifferent ft ait, as i have found from expellees*. Ton ta*y»P*?h*pft, 
get 10 per cent good plants, but then you hnvk to Welt ft* many 
years to make your selection Whereas, by itpddlog.yoa ate MHtin 
: of your variety, and the planta thus vatsed, invariably tank the 
■ third year I have found the common lemon or JMh 0 HU 
called ia Upper India, the host to nso tar stoutat to had 
upon These are raised from seeds, and *te tarty foe 
! budding upon in February, The sweet lime, Of ***** rtf&tai 
it said to make a good stock also; art It t* *Mtgrt that 
the iruit of trees budded on these are sweeter Hum thta# On the 
Uutita (literal* sour) I have, however* not been able to 4*ta*fc the 
difference 1 have seven bug the devoted to orange cultivation tat 
the market, and I get an average yield of fa 200 per fagrth My 
trees are planted tm feet apart* hut I think they hr* tate closf. fa 
84 Bengal b&Qah* are equal to i acre, my average tattataue gHI t* 
equal ta Us, 700 pet acre. My annual expense**** a^t faeert 
fa 800, so that I have a clear profit of fa, *00 per act*. 

Another point which I think worth mentioning Is* th^ % ckoug* 
my stock of fruit-bearing trees attar thro* year* fit trt faartoff* 
Afar 13 years* sxpertenos tn the cultivation of the Of**y*t 8 fat* 
found that when trees bear their full crop for theta sucotattve years* 
they begin to die Off most unaccountably. I a*n assign nC toteib 
tide reason for this t but I have oome to the oenctustan tfat* by 
having a stoftk ready la the nursery, and pianfaq mi ttatafeqn the 
old trees from the time they first begin to fruity ttarttataftayha 
fresh fa of fata ready *Q repiaoo the old opta f cm tha gfa they 
begin taslmw signs of dying off Thus, you avoid tfatai *# falag 
yent rtataina even for a fagle yean The extafafatana fa tvffiing, 
tafdtfafMatrt^ ttyeat ta 

lmmw *a %mmnmMnmk 
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a good ago, l bav« not known them to fruit satisfactorily, Id too 
Uoorgcon <U#n|ut, Delhi division, M to b* he*f» M* of «8g§ 
pUittatton* i end1 etmdHiy to»f*es tbit* eewltototo Ittfife have X 
seen this deUefok* Ntfc grown to greeter perfection, although 
apparently IfUlo or no care I# 4 eveted to it* eeUivatlon, Th* 
helfc is tow* totdt by to* mmwA* and I have myself bought them 
at K« 4 to JR* U tot roMtod, It) thee* plantation* l bar* ceeu vary 
old trees t bottom bad a gnarled and 41 toady " look about thorn, 
and too milrn atiurad At that they warn Always r«plavlng those 
old trww by ydttag Onto railed by bn dd tog To gi o w the orange to 
pertedMiti to ttycM* to* danger to bo guaidod against is too much 
tensity igltofr toil tound the roots. The soli lu Bengal la a hoary 
black, ytayog town, and this must ba rendered friable by Hone, sand, 
and otordgtotWkU decayed. AUUla lent mould ocoMloually would 
not fcpattdaftt fh#i« to no huD that will yield so well, with so 
Mttin toto tojtd gUtotom as the* mange; and there U scarcely a 
frail I Maw tout is Mora wholesome. It should be widely oulbi 
voted | au4 if i own help you to fotfcei a taste for orange oultlva* 
lion, $ toall b# most happy to give any u»foi uyefetoA that lies in tuy 

P *"'* r ' AN fflU " MALLBK ’’ 

Qotolmr 8,1889. 

II. 

«o tax *on oa. 

MllftMi am utoali obliged for your note on prang* cultivation. 
AVotdAjytoH to fcM as to let mo know why too orange should bo 
buAdtoW to the ootmuoa Utnfle or lemon, rather than isired fiom 
used of ItotttogO d< orange trees? Young orange oeodUSbgs »«o 
prtototyWtoto tola district, Would U be best to u»e these seedlings l 
or by budding? 

WmU yea bo SO good as to quote some book where 1 nan find 
ItotttottuiMf hboiu budding, Which would seem to entail some 
speeMty Mtototdfe and praotloe ? 

Ytof M&m to*not quite clear to me, You say 6 to ft awes 
would M s^VWitofe land to plant up to promise a return of 
ft*. pm mm But 100 tress to toe acre <♦. t , trees planted 
2Q k S^hyMdtog MQ orange# per tree, would pcoduoe 1,750 eofiro. 
8ei%i tiMto at 4 anna* per score ^Es, too per acre gross 
yethrh* l*»tflag away half for loss, bad seasons, euperin 
tsndsnee, Uptoeep and expenses, ws have a nett return of 
Be* 80b py aArs>' Cousecjneutly we should plant up 30 aoies for a 
retutu At toil l^bO, and it would be moie prudent to tgke up 50 
acres, alto ptok* out 4,000 trees, 

?*Ofo,*-We publish lse*d*y a latter frets a umespondent, wb > Han had 
much Mpetfet'v I*a orange < ultiration, whh*U turmsbeu neart> at) the 
taforttUttop ouf correspondent *• *1 waste, e ptoiHlly as ait answer lo 
the first queettohj As I * too aeoon l qust j, we should lonowruoml him 

J,j — - “ A “Sthemtoi budding good vjmetiw 

* Manual of Uatdening toi Is la 

■ _ of, Wa f«ar wo wore a litUe out 

aileua. too Information was furefshad to m hy a uoucsposd 
““ •iMpmed * versomally mw the >ato^ obouumg in toe 
L we are torn tost tntae ijuagtish of iruieaiosoid 

. mm UMto Ilf *Wmw, the mat fium U to c uuu w, an t 

$ to I StoUMt eooro* Ms w ntld gt ^ 0 an »i n^re »4 s»arJ> 
8mums ThS* slurs due aire «t last pianist with 1)0 trees 

yistduurljpo Store, at 9 annas pet wore, would m di/e Ks Si 0 pet mua, 
or KSw f,0to bOnh i Allowing H* ',000 a yn*< lor m nausea 

Would lust Me OS 4,000 dear profit, However, w iw on the eute tods, 
lb er fs*h a totes might be Planted The eapeMea would mUy he in too 
fiistoubaf-to* ws d< nob SApptvNie otu eorreipustoeut ntedliutee ouiplu> 
lug a* aapstotVe *veft foi supervtoou , use maUao ou Its 1 per mou-eni 
tod two toUOes s* Its A pet momm would bo ^uUa suifioteul tor all 
prtotfwd purvessA^gm,, i, a. 


x us mm as t * tue sooon t quot j 

U promt* ttotoSdSings now, and use the 
uppu la FSbrtoU/ next fUmlugei» “ Mai 
t»rd WitoU) ll^tbo best book we know of. 


MANGO rfiidCS, fee 


J * w 8l»I*(M. 

Wtos5lttipb!ld««ti Mi. 0em OUuudar Uutu, has been 
codfsMug A^SHt toon en the public by contributing numerous 
articles *Ai thepvepsgation af mango an 1 other toss* lehaUba 
obliged If hiMH any ether gAustamau vrlij be good enough to say 
wlmfcrtb* ftotsdp to lor tbs sxbsi miuaticn of smell While roam! 
worsts Wfetok Bto access to the loots of young mango plants, ami 
co SOfe* them up that there is a separation between the 

roots to4 ^ Abktto with the result that the young plant dies 
away to of too, These larm am *t>t found above the 

surface of tto imbdl but tharo are to fas seen small ants of an 
ashy color over too g^MidM srowliug Ou tU stems of the plant, 
The surface Of too ground otbont a quarter of an Inch around the 
stfM is a Utile tortmd, And thto foot* as well us the eppumanm* 
of tbs ants tosvhtg uboulr too tosk% 00* Oifus ®f the saiilsuoe of 
the siuMi white worms itudsir tod ivowttd* I tow tried veilou* 

***** »******** tow A! Wmmmim ****** 


October 10* lW< 

i *>cr* 4ir» f rtry a i~ \|W ' wdcWiW B Wfarff .A. ** ar* 

but my attempts have all proved failures, to *M* Opf I tore lost 

Ices 


» laige number td grafted mango nfowli putobsvod toff 
from tbs people who bring tt»4to ty fomu yto«g«oatoto* 

Is is remarkable that too worms l imm i# 


or 


rtofor 

totoAf 

ftotogc 

dWben 

tbttUAfes 

vyEBl 

W igwe® 


appear In any other kind of plants to to! i 
(3) X should also like to Mow *^1 
the growth of masgo trees, In this 100 
miles from the m# tfi feat above the OuM Ut 
tioes even do not thrive well, Tbs high wlfejts I 
MaioU and September Injure the teuifor leav#^ f iw 
wither away, oommenalng from tbs estre^ljfe i 49 
tree dies In most oases, the leaves are not hto|WV MM H*do- 
rated a few days after budding by worms, whhh k# 'vilhle* 
In some lustanoss the desay of a tree thui injasot % MibhM to 
larvie boring the wood, Cm a remedy be shgftoM M 
also ? * it « ' 

(3) Liitty, l planted, »U years ago, orange trees 
They are now tall, being 12 foot in befglto, without *M OStWtojtogd^ 
log bulk, but do not boar nor & >w*r Your vatokbtop^topt to 
eoHoited about the Improvement of this ties also, 

A, GUMNIWttV 
Head Clerk, tioUtoto^Ott^ 
Itonjam XNstolto, 

Chatrapoie, September, 80,1H85* 

The following smulaion bis been found aa.ejtotiWi 
insstitloide —Take one quart of soft soap to cue gallon w HsulMm 
water, Add ana gallon ot kemslns ou to overf two)to gj|l|eas M 
soap solution, ana mike an m i ?io» by vlojoht stirring bf Ike 
mixture, fiyrbme the tieo* with this, Qi apply with a patyMre 
Uushover tUo btenohe* 1 

{l ) We should reiofiimtni wood aahew, b me dust or a Uqufu menuVS, 
ooiqposod of frosti h<nflitter and wool ashes. The* nave htoh 
found ejuwitoal fertiil/oi , 

(3.) l*orh ips Hie ot Ango trees ha ve been raise 1 /l m f If to, there 
is very Uttlo ohnnoe of thoit fiuifciug fm tbo next S w 8 year#. A 
3 uhuf)us r>ol and head prumug in Janumy, With em appf|ml/tfou of 
aooutpost, oHinisImg of welhdtmyod 


.„ -- -night Sul, eoWdhWrjeoi 

blaok^tauk soil, and slaka t Huai (ejual quantities of me - ~- 
tlireo, and a fourth pirt ot the loot namod) mtghl have a good ewes* 
We should ourselves certainly try the remedy, - Bp * /»A, 


Editorial Notes. 


Wt are glad to leaui that Mi, M Viaactne* QM*t JDlyefescr 
nt Agridull m e, Bungat, ha* pipcceded on a tour to ftlSpCOt thb 
etutn ol agtbultute in bevojul diHbxcte ui the mofuayi!* 

' i t 

Trig not Amount of 1 mhau sen and land custom* fevefiuc, 
exclusive of the salt leveutw, for tho first five tobnthe Of thus 
oiirxent ofhciai year, amounted to Be 45,80,000, agaihlt 
lfo, 37,37,000 timing Ihe com*s)>oi)ding penod of lost yea*, 

*** 

Wi bate tot mved a masse of totteepondcwte frofei kM 
KovHtub uud AgnutUituJ J>epailmeut of the ^ 

India, Kp tiding Lite eQetkfciI soil and cuUivaUMM* 
of wheal The subject m au ibipoitaut ope, amf ^ 

leviqw it m detail next week * 

A Rim* on# jupei eajalhat tine quantify of 
mipMitcd mtn lUugooa horn Prom* to almost ^tofewbto, 
though etungoly enough tin* ooneigueee of the ggp Wily 
thico UarmehO women it is evident that the ft^il ^4# totoly 
»tle, fiotu tlu foil tlwt the nnpoiUttniia are daily p| 
by 10 a « tiom the lailway gooJto shod. f f ^ 

f Hu quantity of foa axpoited flow Cbtoyt to 

Uieat Biitam, flow the cowmenoemeui of the to *f 
llth Beptcmbm, was 102,149,hd0lbv., at eoM 
t> 1,112,iKJOlbfl exported in the oorreepondihg pm™ 
yea*, Thh exportc to the United Btatto ahd 
the sctne period amounted to &MU>3UlM Jml MUtol 
41,571,3(11^. iaa*^ 

1 

t Xt what ihe flrtiwe* JUmw says about % 
tiue—And we ha Vo m tmmtt to doqbt the 4|i 
mlly a my uaetni plent ? and metoad of 
w^«d, as ft hm m&tte been to 
piowinwu ptooeamong the 

We retontotoM* perM fl M Mwri 

Athang sc? v 
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Or. RiosfiA, hasfcng tew'dwfo ■** ft >?» 

Ufic. subject! i® tttik :iW H* h« 

eontribdt!to our <telu mn», and from* time 
'to ‘ tetters to t1i« Pion+er, the 

latoaft Aaocpount of ti ♦ particularly fiua 

with hints upon how .it may bo grown 
The v letter itself will be found among 


the supply of Halt from. the Sambbiur Lake 
^^^y'^fered with last year by floods iu the 
' poured such Urge quantities of fresh 
.hdfctt ■ that manufacture was stopped. The 
'' the year I8S4-85 was only 376,095 
fdwpwaA with 8,614,671 mauoda m I8H2, aud 
4,84^i97\t.i l#iS« In consequence of the failure of supply, the 
minimum soiling prictj of Sambhur sail, wliich h«l .been vc- 
ducfidiroib' 4| to 2J Annas per tuauud, was raised to S atmas at 
the.eod’of'j«dte/J884, which led'to large quantities of salt lis- 
itig hjhpwt«4 ftbifi'BaragMm, In the Bombay Presidency, fmm 

Ofttebite*|tk4 from the Punjab mines. 

.V* 1 .-- W.' >*■'■. *- ■ ' w 

v■■■ .■.' # ■* 

' * * .'■ > * ■ ' * 

■^h hoioridttwd that a Wisconsin farmn wlm luw given *mi- 
sij&ge a SyjKywa’ test, gives ilnj conclusion hit has rtwhcil, 
thus : best result is to have your corn just ripe, cut 

And haul when dry and no dew on run it through the ait ter 
and cut it tine, And give it time to Uc.it a little as you cut, so it 
will pick'better as the pressuro increases ; and it will alsy keep 
a greatdoaibetter when open fur use, t have used one inch 
boards for-covering laid double, so that no cracks came oppo¬ 
site, find about 600 pounds of stone for pressure to the cupur*? 
yard oi surface, aurl 1 will say to any muu that likes to have 
good febd fbr bis stock Slat em u put into a good silo, the way 
I s havH described, wilt come ont nice and sweet and good enough 
ti feed.to the highest-priced Short-horn, the noble Hereford, 
the tioptefy iHgtik and white or the fine-bred Jerseys. 11 


. A v. rjatfan.y -.ivv,. 


j,and of tile siaall tnarttlma .abfoftata* 

\ Araojgswalae, aftd. on tbs. Arab ^tha 

..“Gulf,, are atlU the richest peailfithtag ground* hi jib*/ wprtdf 
; and yet, perhaps, the inset pearls *iUi*wJ& about eh kb© sands 
i at the bottom of the Gulf waters. The Iaw^a*HI»'te bs.thal tfra- 
! deeper the water the 6o«r the pearl or the oy^r* ited/Mwi ''dtepw ' 
water along the banks has never yet bean Arabs 

pnrana their fishery by diving from small vrrit* . -gf^teb. 
pearl season may be aaaa anchored by iijjjnkA’' 

Sevan fathoms Is the maximum depth of their .'diyl^jS w^jjw-fcatt* 
ordinary fisheries are pursued in from tear 
water. Mow, as the water deepens very stewty<ofif 
and as this ahoal water over tfre banka extend* aotui 
miUe—from the reefs of Bahrein and E$ Khktlfl! te.Soyd Most eh 
doom—-it seem* probable that, warn the deeper $hteV 

banka to ho exploited by steamers fitted with / repp*?-■ $V#Ag' 
appsrstav/mf rartuIons draughts of pearls teiglf *#&$# c 

i #■ ■ : ' ‘o. 

* • * ■ ■ ■■.' 

* ■• \ '-V i ■, ■ ■ 

On* of the moat curious and useful molts of tttt 
of science to manufacturing processes, v?m discussed 'at a recent 
meeting o^lho Iron and Steel Institute at Glasgow, 
doSKS, of the LangloAn Iron Works, read a (taper 
|K»siliun and piHwpvcte of ptocteses for t&e recovery bf 
ammonia from blast furnaces. If anything would aeeth^' hfl 1 
moK* hopeteaa than another, it would he the. effort to.recifyav 
, any valuable products from the ga&ecs produced by ouv'HMt' 
furiiacL^, yet ufc the ^Urteherric Iron Wurkn, the ^iax^ itiv.d 
aunuonia aie being recovered from the gases of eight fuvhlteeji; 
and thirty tons of sulpliate of ammonia are thus recovered 
week. This prevention of waate, or recovery of valuahW^^V* 
ducts that we have hitherto thrown away, is one of the 'ba^s^ 
valuable sev vices that modern science can perform u 
production. It is unfortunate Uiat hitherto, no 
means have been found of iking and saving 
of the sewage of great toxcus, but the escaping gases.*'.)a£tat. 
furnace would seem to be less likely to yield cthqfd) 'pt^Ujtte 
than the water of a drain. . 


A coSTBavciaaitT observes that the cultivation of potatoes 
on the N^lgherrtei has long been a source of profitable euter- 
priite, aud «ui the natives atv gradually learning to appreciate 
the tnbar, it ils satisfactory to Joaru that there are hundreds of 
square mUes of .arable land, which the hill tribee cannot pro- 
iltably.cultivate with their ordinary grains, but which, put 
uudek.tiite Vegetable, as the demand increases, would maintain 
theirownmfl htcotnfort. The best elevation for thecultiva- 
Uon. of .tlw perfiftt-oo is above 0,000 feet, though uxperimtmte in 
north and so^th of the hills at 3,000 and 4,000 
feet havonot been quite fuilareA The extent of laud under 
cultivaUdn is flStijnated at 1,000 acre^, including large areas of 
Hemi-drkuivd swamps within the town of Ootacainuud. Two 
crops fUMtitad annually—one sown in February and lifted in 
Julyvfjhe^uthet soWu in August and lifted in December. 

j :, 1 ■ i. ; . - 

■ -■- ,■ * • 

.’ rti ■;. - ■ * 

Tail*. bn doiug a good business in the production 

und tiai# of j^trpleu.m in the Caucasus. Tht Ofrit'Cfrii tells 
us that't^^'Vre About 400 wells in the vicinity of Baku, bitf 
only ab^i^{jfl;pf 'them ave at present being worked* Tbe v 


gtm> pt&solbuw extracted during tlw test Dime 

years Loiwi in 1682, 1,000,000 tons in 

188V-fiS^'?1^^ ? W tons last year. Nearly the whole of thin 
u oil at Baku itself, about a pound of 

goW.^;..bl(^pSfclfti«.^fcw three pounds of petroleum. There 
refineries at Tchorny Gorod (tlie Black 
In the course of tael year, 200,000 tons of 
* >tm*B of secuad-quality oil, and 500 tona of 
l^eViscl^- Gjbvstf figures showing a alight iu- 
jfclittW ''And ,1862. Thu exports were dis- 



' oyer the principal countries 

. ’■/ v a-..' . s ‘ 
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Titfi following circular order ktrued by the Board bl'llsyapcte, 
on the subject *»f tuocavi advances to the mdtivatory 'jyjl!. be 
lead with a good deal of pleasure, by every one Wjhq ftjf.Interest* 
ed in the relief of the people '. 

Tho Boar<l have boon denirod by Government to point - oik that. the 
Agrioulturnte Losns Act, No. XII of 1851, ii not intended tv -JnjHsnHtde' 
altogether the ordinary machinery of loans from ma1iaju^,in^^ : whlch 
a^riculturel operations are carried no in this country. Its to - 

enable the Government to step in. and assist theqpws 
with loans on those occasions of unusual pressure, when'; 'jm\ local 
mabajnns are unwilling to run extraordinary risk*. In 
therefore, under the Aot^aome dueretiun should be . 

oSheers ; preforenco should be given to oultivatersTof iho'ph&Wkr' dtebe^' . 
and wi attempt should be made to distinguish these from (fepbt[iWwnta 
credit Is good enough to enable them to obtain le0ip| btt- Hft/mifAo 
terms from the local mono>• tenders. 

Thin is pweiaely the order that waa wanted,. and jf our 
district officers will but loyally carry it out, iirnnww relief will 
lie given to the people without Any very fterfou* low KCdMtig 
to the State. '*■■;' : ;' */■ 

*** ■ ■*! 

. W« learn th»t Sir J. B. Lewes has aeneJotW Mk.. 

the ensilugo experpents at Bothruoated. 'V-Upta '.ttfiJ ” 

he writes, “ the wilytical resalte clearly *how .thak.jiMp 
of the mangel-fed cows throughout epatainod , 

both total solids and butter fat tluwi that of the sUag 
Yet, quite consrateaUy with the observa^iou of 4$^$. boCitlm 
same points, the milk of our sUag«*fed oown ■ 

by colonr hbd by teste, to be richer than thi# 
fed cows. The wijk of the sitoge-fed oo.ws p|i 
but ftbt at kH disagreeable, fiavour, whidli.imj 
hoyey, and wKi^h. ooqld readily ^ detected « 
flit wit of“ 
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Tub follow^ summary of the Board of Trade rohftna for 
AvtgjMt m$ k taken from one of oar English exchanges 
The Board hf wtoww for August and eight months ended 
31st August have jest been issued,. and in oommon with those of 
the majority or the pteoedlag months of the year show a decrease 
lo all branches of trade. The value of goods Imported daring the 
month «i*m*fcftd to £28,956,976, against £29,610,739 In 1884, 
and ££& 224,288 fa 1888, being 2*2 per cent less than ia 1884, and 
20*6 prr than in 1883 For the eight months the total Is 

£233,307,443, 0^100* £262,763,406 lo 1884, and £287,105.694 In 
1883, a dec***** ft per cent, and 11*8 per cent respectively. 
With f«pard s .to th§ Import trade of the month as compared with 
that of Aagoft 1884, animal*, living (for food), have deeUned from 
£1,179,830 to £981,313 ©Y 10*0 par cent, principally iu ox**o from 
Denmark and the United States, and sheep from Denmark, Oer> 
many, and Gonads. The imports of wheat have deoliosd from 
5,706,594 ew«< to 3,232,15Oowfc. ; of wheat .floor from 1,147,134 
cwt, to 773,641 owt ; and of pate from 1,460,186 owt. to 1,204,687 
owl I butthW of barley have increased from 531,138 owt. to 
716,$[5 iwtVi cfibeans from 303,642 cwt. to 315,506 owt. ; and of 
Indfap dhim 2,085,248 owt. to 2,201,014 cwt.—the total value 
of CQtt* «dmtrifiimuotiDg to £3,752,485, against £4,385,637, a 
S§i«mm beat, Cheese Is less hy 69,775 owt. and 

£258,187 i WAhy 20,176 owt. and £66.002 \ rice by 101.024 owt. 
and £60,167 i and sugar, refined and unrefined, by 110,655 owt. 
Md£74,*fi& 


, ,^JU.t0^2,OOO, 


We have had an opportunity Of Looking through the Tm 
Planters' Vade M&mm, It is a hajody volume, compiled by the 
Editor of the Indian Tea Qaz*tfa The nature and scope of 
the book are beet explained by a brief reference to the very 
full sywepiti of contents. The work is divided into sections, of 
which there are 37, under each of which is classified all matter 
:«Iat*ng to the special subject treated of. Thus, cultivation, 
manuring, blight* manufacture, &£., are treated of in separate 
*' chapters,* or “ sections," in which is contained everything 
known, apparently, on each subject. There is an advantage in 
thui form Of arrangement, as u permits of ready reference to 
a particular matter, where all the information regarding it is 
to be found la this sense, the book may be termed almost a 
dictionary, or encyclopaedia of tea and tea matters. A» a book 
of general instruction and reference, it should find a place on 
every tea-planter's bookshelf. The work also contains some 
vmy able specialist professional articles on timber for tea 
boxes, ahfi fh the use and care of steam engines in tea factories, 
which ihbtSrl$ prove of great value to tea estate managers;; 
while the chapter devoted to a description and review of the 
different kmdsof tea machinery in use, ought to be of much 
n»ft aa enabling the Native merits of inventions to be com- 
pared, Tim author has had exceptional opportunities of collat¬ 
ing ali the information extant upon the subject of toa, which 
must hmuooat him infinite labour and trouble to put together 
in its present shape. We regard the Vault Mscum as an ! 
^jthority on tea, 

\ ' ’ ■ , ;. V ! 

Salt tevenuc for the first five mouths of the 
current financial year shows a steady increase. It amounted 
during thk period to Bn 2,60/73,000, against E*. 2,42,67.000 
for the ooh^apotiding period of 1884 85 ; Bs, 2,36,75,000 for 
188fM!4j. ftfc 2415,67,000 for 1882-83 ; and Bs. 2,81,61,000 for 
l$$l*8sfth* JtiZr during which the higher tax was in force. 
The less on the five months’ 'operations, as compared with 
1881-83, Which in the first year of the reduction amounted to 
over Be. 56,00,000, has this year been reduced io Rs. 30,88,000.. 
The quantity of ealt on which duty waft paid in the five 
months el'this year was 12,845,000 maumU, against 11,195,000 
mattndsift 1831-$®, showing an increase in consumption of 
1,650,000 maands, The rate of increase has been as follows :— 
1883*88 over 188142 (first five months), 43b,000 waunds : 
1883-84 over 1882*83,826,000 maunds ; 1884-85 over 1883-84, 
890«0Q0 maund* s «p4 Ij586-88, oger 1884-83,: 843,000. It is 
therefore evident thfit adine yeaye fimat still elapse before the 
salt revenue at the reduced tax will ttMjbh the figure at which 
it siood before the reduction, All the provinces share in the 
taiorehiikttiJs J*ar, ag cmpUreA ' wither ymw, except Bengal 
and AeiftMt Btttmab. Bengal shows % Ming-off daring this 


and Northern India comes 
Hi, 49,000, and Sind Bs. 20,000. 

V 

Tub Civil and Military &amtU neticis'the .jftj^ert of 

the AgrJ-Horticultural Gardena, Lahore; in'wing 

Under Mr. Hein, the new superintendent, " .kfcVe 

greatly Improved In every way, and many changes-/fto* JAw fitter 
have been taken lo hand." A plot of land to the,ebatb.\pf Vthe 
cricket ground which, as the report says, presented,^ dUstght- 
ly appearance," has been levelled, nod during the pist «lue;in)^tha 
planted with orange tree*. F.Uewhero, over crowded vugstAtfon iaa 
been cut away; English rose cutting* hove been, planted oat hy 
the hundred ; ami the appearance of the gardens, fr Spdfeg Is 
ample proof of the Inoeseaat care devoted to theta, But ft 
ie to raore^ practical matter that tho report misty refers. 

A number of experiments have been tried with'plants and 
seeds. Most of the attempts at aocHmaUsstion Med, ; 1» 
May of the year 1884, twenty varfetlev of sagar^4ps\Wkre j 
received from Singapore. The ease had been two m&$thn fa beau- 
sit ; and, eventually, all the ouMings died. Seeds of' the, trppto* 
mcria japonic from Bangalore failed to germinate i*nds©m» 
Italian turnip seeds geminated so luxuriantly, that the 
forgot to grow turnips below ground, and was discarded* V^ftts 
| mahogany seed the Superintendent had better lack. Nearly on*' 
r hundred young and healthy plants have been reared fixpeti- 
1 msnts were also made in Khaki, Nankin, and GeorglAj&r' !4#l 
cotton. The second variety, though sown in poor aw, ;pr’0dnced i 
well. From one seer of seed were obtained 4f seers;of, bl*fe,a#iiro,fc«'. 
ed cotton, and fifteen seers of good seed. Same one, attracted tjr v 
the beauty and gloss of the staple, stole a quantity of the 
Sea Island ootfyro, and sadly diminished the out-taro of the orop^^',; 



We have not seen the report, bat our contemporary 

Ensilage experiments were, without exoeptt$e, 
pit, filled with Indian com, smelt so fearfnliy^ oqn 
that & “gentleman whose house was situated two humdtOd yards 
off complained shout it." The contents of another pfl-, filled With 
turnip tops, bhoota and Indian corn mixed, were uaandmously 
rejected by the garden builooke. The test In this esse was hbt * 
fair one ; as the bullocks are, wstl fed beasts, and as fihltiioiioed 
to eat 11 strange meats," as is the ISugUeh servant maid to feed on . 
11 them Australian tinned things*Yet a third silo, covered for 
six months, returned nothing but a “mouldy mass, qulle unfit 
for fodder,".' ; | 

This ifi very extraordinary ; but as we have im de^l^; W^c 
os, it is difficult to arrive at a correct estimate as to the cettSe of 
these failures. If the most ordinary and elementary conditio ns % 
of a ttilo had been observed, it is scarcely likely^ that these 
results would have followed. We fancy that those who o41‘rlod 
out these experimeuts must have dug pits in the ^rbfiod; 1 And 
filled them up iu the same manner as gardeners fill .up pits 
with leaves and refuse for leaf-mould manure. For .fagd the 
silos been properly constructed, and the fodder sudfilde&tly 
weighted and mode air and water tight, the “ gentleman iwttoee 
house wae situated 200 yards off " would not have had’ 1 occa¬ 
sion to “complain” of the silo. , 

• • ■ . . .i ■ 

# * 

In contrast to the ensilage experiment coadaated at tfeb La¬ 
hore AgrT-Horticultural Society’s GsVdens, we read^ Row¬ 
ing account of a similar experiment at the Nagppffi^lP^'itt .’~~ 

“ The ailo was merely a rectangular pit, 16 feefr'h^jiiO test 
broad, and 6 feet deep, plastered inside with 13xa 

jowari , which was very much stunted, was cub^jrb^ii ftAd pu.t 
iuto the ailo on the 10th and 11th of November, 
tity weighing 66 maands. The stalks were 
each cartload was well rammed down before the 
iu. The supply only filled the pit toa depth of 3^'**^' ^ 
it was covered with bamboo matting, dry ,p*m, _ 
total depth of five feet; The weight of the wfc 
about 26035*. per aqftftr* foot. The *Uo 
mouth*, and ihewhqte cf. ilk oentefit#, ‘ 
round thi efijpt of the which had .battyja-; 
wot found The' 


period o£ Bp. ijSQSJQO, and Britishdumah Es. 36^100. The \ ^ eai»lia|» drk« $*m wwWjlhi; 
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illicit xt dose not geaeraUy po«NW»*.jt 
if at **£*?& ante» by both horses and cattle,” This fartti fcs at 
pijMmBl.piijter the kuperlatebdeiice of a graduate of the Mndm 

4 ootii*. Mt the’ o«lU«,Moa of coffee in the 

• Matofe IgifoktUy extending- In 1874 there'Were. 

17^4$ ^j^fetaws-. sxdasive of 42 in the State of Tmaueore. 
hJOjr^ih^U' the total number of plantations are In Malabar, 
KftWbSl^^Sttdpra there are 3,458, and in the NUgin*&01. The 
eleVAlfe'-.Of" the plantations varies from 800 to 6,000 feet. 
Th!e j total area. taken up for the coffee cultivation in the 
? ■^ein4e'if^ , '4s!.it0,328 acres, of which 56,247 acres are udder 

8,829 acres muter immature plants, While 
only taken tip for planting, bnt are net 
y^'^ip^d'-'ohl; The total yield of coffee last year was 
-a^Sja^iW' The average yield per acre ranged from 347lbs, 
•ifliladw*'Vsilbsf. io Vizagapatam. The cost of cultivation 
'p5rAcre we© highest in the NiJgiria, where it varied from Rs. 63 
ip. Re. 156,- and lowest, in South Canara, where it wan ft*. 26 ~i-0, 
The Madras .ten industry is also doing well. There are 
BdpUwfotfoni, all in t,he Vixagapatara, Madura, Nilgiris, and' 
M^alWd&fcricta. These have a total area of 7,553 auret ; of 
Whfeh little more than half is actually under cultivation. Last 
'/year ths Outturn resched 398,0-15Uw. In Travancore there are 
.$fef phuitaKoni#, occupying ti cultivated area of 1,487 acres. The 
- Wotid oftttairn was I05,7401bs., of which the whole was black 
^ ; Att/egards the qoffee industry, it is surprising to find 
. that Madras is making any progress at all, *mm% that Oeylo* j 
1 has lost .bo touch ground, but if the trade were recovering some* 

> tbtog pf ftp oki position there would be a golden future for 
of : country in the presidency which are splendidly 
1 ■$'; Adapt*# fa r it* cultivation. 


bn t «mre i> needed in places, /Chart/ crops have benefited by 
l he rain, and harvest operations have begun ip a few pjaaq*. 
Pl;psp|\*te' are on the whole good. In Bengal rain has a#:iv» 
been of am . gohi, flood- 

ed tracts ih : (he;Burdwan gpd presidency,^i V Beb^ir 
amtalsobn thesea-coaatof Orissa, Bhadoi crops, where not 
i r>j mod by flood*, are being harvested with fair results. In 
Ass am agricultural prospect* continue favourable. Crop proe- 
pecta are good in British Burnish. The publisherftb is general¬ 
ly fair, Prices are high in Bengal, and *fo. gfcttbrftHy steady 
elsewhere, except in Mysore, where they are risingaiightly, 


Ttt^adyices from Mysore are far from re-abtartag, the pro* 
tipcO being we fear within measurable distance of famine, 
OWing tO the failure of the rains. It is but seven years since 
ff of the population wore swept away by the famine of 

. Tho young Maharaja deserves every encouragement 

- and gquirtauDe that the Supreme Govern men t can give him, for 
in handing tbe territory back to native rule, we gave it back 
ftbftottytely ruined, and with a debt of' ^800,000 upon its 
. shoulders. As to exacting the enhanced tribute demanded of 
the Prince, ft is out of the question altogether. The amount 
; ought never to have been increased, when the result of our own 
: direct' ^dtofnistration of the province had proved to bo so 
vttdiiup 1 ho■’ fjhf, people. In some respects, the cultivators of 
MyUar#^PP«^f to be more advanced than those of any other 
y,:’ 'partpf and they will not succumb readily 1 to this new 

• xuafortww. 

.. V 

,, Ttf»following is a eu rnmary of the health, crope, and weather 
report# for the week ending 30th September 1885 Rain has 
fallipa in.aBdtetricts of the Madras presidency from which 
!;:'reporjte';^/^c^yed. Prospects are generally fair, and have 
. greatly Improved in Beltary and Anantapore. More or less 
'rgin bfto faUon throughout the Mysore State, and prospects are 
hst dhmouraging. More rain is wanted generally, especially in 
the Mysore and Kolar districts. In Coorg prospects continue 
favourable, but more rain is required in parts for the rice crop. 
Good yftfo. is reported from all districts of the Deccan and 
Bowthtefr .Mahratta country. In Guzerafc and in parte of 
rein i» Urgently required, Babi sowings have 
ttt most districts in the Deccan and in parte of 
Belgaum, Fodder is scarce iu parts of Bel gaum 
.9xA Dh^war^ In the Berars the crops are progressing favour- 
.} ‘ more rain is wanted in Akola, 


In the Nizam’s 

'the rainfall of the week under report baa been bene- 

_Jj&e crops, and prospects are favourable. More rain is 

nj gj f<jd ■ in most . States in the Central India and Raj- 

■ - r." " 

_nj^ yatii haa much i improved prospects in the Central. 

k atill required, especially in Niwar. 

eomtnenoed, la tbiPnajfil. 

c<toitoenoed 4a 

HWMMii PtOvi«H>»«®' Oo4>j 


A cq&nasrosJDfST of the ..tindrat Tim* bring#’.to notice the 
men t* of two native gentkmev, who have done A.great deal in 
the cauM of agriculture. Thin ia what- it say* of one of 
them' . 

41 Mr- Sftbapatfcy Mooded/ar tea native Of tJie.BelWy. district, 
and is wall kn own as odp «>f itt very foremost ClUeinifl, ,as a man of 
education, wealth, ener y, and Intelllgenoe; as « toerdfiaotand an 
advanced sgrteuHnrist. Re has in bis own hands upwarjfs of 4,000 
acres of land belonging to rayyatt which be bti taken, which lie 
j works with them, to which his capital hat been appltwL , He has 
1 imported some 350 of the best pattern Rigllah ploughs i. s^4 prae- 
Sically ihawn their advant«gei: he has actually sold lOsneSOQ of 
these, While the others are need on his own lands. He hat expert' 
mooted with manures, and especially with poudrsfcte, the whole 
outturn of which, 1 believe, he buys from mors than, Opa muptoi*, 
pality. He it was who persistently followed out >kpMmeaty : ' : lhi 
feeding' cattle on prickly pear.; and to this day be .doer; .«a"fb#d^ 
them partially, with tbs be«t results. Hi) hat #k 
Of men trained at the Baiduj>efc farm, and if we had not hkd tUoh 
bad seasons, would probably have very much attended hfo,bpara* 
tions. Ho ho baa started steam cotton presses all over 
In right of these He is interested, most. If not all, stariKM^jr bbn* 
self; he still manages, and U tbs leading spirit of t , .tftKQb iU t 
they have, after thrir success has been assured* been fofthWlttto 
Cora rattles p aying gml dimkad* He was on# of tho v itthyors, 
perhaps the chief, in the Beltary Spinning and WmsfAjg MUI, 
where at present spinning only is carried on, and tile manats moot 
of which is now in his hands with the most satletaoiory results ; 
and he ban another m»U at Poudloherry. whore both;gplnniug and 
Weaving hr© carried on. He has a distillery at Beilary, and also a 
small sugar factory, and he Is largely interested in **t*»«fre sugar 
works at Tanrooty ia South Arcot. Above *11,. be I© dfeifaotly a 
a mu ti of tM people, thoroughly trusted by thstoi thoroughly 
acquainted with their feelings and their wants,” 

Of the othe* it i» written 

lt He Is an hereditary landholde r la Tanjore, and is a Mirasidar 
in the Bhlyall taluks of that district. His tetter© And reports 
which h©? e been published by the Agricultural. Depnrtmeut show 
him to be a man of considerable eduoaUpn, though Wot a* Bee 
Ysa 1 ; and Instead of following the umia! roU of seralndars, he 
has gone in energetically for Improvements, in the oavryingmufe of 
which he himself take© an active part. He hU bow ©fose on 
1 700 acres of land under his own system of eafttyAtloft, most 
of it wi th Improved ploughs, which he at first got foam Madras, 
but which he now makes on hte own estates, Hs hi*«fUrtada 
workshop ; trained artisans, whom he boa taken- round the heat 
workshops in Madras ; aud now, he makes ©ad repairs ploughs 
uot only for his own use, but also for sate to adjoining landhold¬ 
ers, a mongst whom, I sin glad to say, his spirited example Is 
gradually having its natural effect. He also etopfoyj^'soiae of 
the tral ned men from Saldapet; he experimented (end' continues 
, doing so) with various kiod* of man urea ; h? has fotaegfaced bn 
i his lands a belter class of oattfo ; has shown Sn'ega’^pte' of great 
value by housing them properly, feeding them 'and 

carefully looking after, and collecting In the. bwt^fmty their 
meat re. He has started * machine for orushteg oM'-bake for them, 
and Is always ready to give a Coir trial to anything that gives real 
promise of being successful and economical; white bis experiments 
are carried oat In the true aud proper spirit, as faay he imen (com 
this short extract from a late report, at the end ot Which, hs says, 

* I beg to state that these aiunoft be tekw .sk . conclusive 
opUlout, finoe I am alwayt e/wtttjinQ thum white i&p &{dmiAndia-j 
fl/i5e«^M^f^jsriw^re^!l^e^. , ‘ , . 1 

* ~* m Y' , ‘ 

% . * M , «■. . 

tint foSowteg I# ■*. tttnupwy; *>* ■ Jaa. A Hy. 

faripigbUy rircul©r. .of flSfed London, 

|0gg s-f^*ippwwfi< 


behave been 
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brought to auction during the fortnight i.fidiidiug r %tXK) pack* 
ages from Ceylou, and 1,500 packages of reprinted tea, A 
considerable portion of this has been tea of really fine character 
from Assam anti iEfarjeeJiujJ, which from the lowwt to the high¬ 
est grade has mot with keen competition, and has realised very 
satisfactory prides* Closing rates for tine description* are not 
quite «p W the highest point, notably for Pekoes and Broken 
Bskbe#/ between Is. 91 and 2s< 3d. per lb. Teas with good 
make but, indifferent Hquor—iu which category most of the 
Cachar^ i^hd Chittagong teas recently received are 

imf orHina^ety iftcluih&d—become less easy t?> well as supplies 
increase, and tbe weakness in quotations for common to medium 
Pekoe* forreUadows a low range of price for these kinds later 
on. Leafyaud broken «orta under lid. per lb., however, are just 


The process of fermenting bones fa The 

bone*, when collected, should be piled Ifadn^^ 
half their weight of earthy The tmm itkmM , 

urine or the liquid oostng front* dung faafajp^- 
with a costing of clay about two Inchesin.thfakfi^fa.- J $faung 
fermentation will take place, and in three pr'.fohr^^hs.ihe 
bone manure will be ready lor use. It wlU be ^wp. efaflfli - 
ally valuable on light soils: and a good dressingVtoffa)’an 
acre will improvo the orops tor several year*. Thf i^Saiai'Yahie 
of bones is due to the phosphates they contain, amt tbo.fjt^wdfaent' 

I advocate is so cheap and simple, that any on* ca»;|prove,''for' 
himself whether this system of manuring Is advaufagooul or the 
reverse, ■ *\ 

It must bo remembered that the effect of bouse, even 'fer¬ 
mented, is not immediately apparent. As a rule the benedict this 


at piWtat an exception, aa they are soiling at stiff rates, the 
icUUora liftviwg: apparently come , to an end of their stocks of 
cheap Bouchohgs and Brokers. Considering the cheapness of 
China tea, hetweeh 8d. and lOd. per lb., it fa hardly safe to 
reckon itpon the** price* being maintained ; to some extent, 
however, thefrejfact the opinion of consumers as to the respect¬ 
ive merits <ff iChjihk %hd Indian teft; for the relative value of 
the diffemigtOWtha depends almost entirely upon the balance 
of opinion among the mass of buyers throughou t the conutry, 
by which to tohdon dealers are guided in their operations. 
An iUinstrhtion of this may be seen in the price of Ceylon teas, 
which continue to grow in favour, and to some seem dear iu 
corupairfaoh, with Indian : it is deer, however, that consumers 
who to market think otherwise. We are unable to trace 

auy ‘l$t.th# dLiwotioti. of a special demand for any parti¬ 

cular iyp% of tea t the highest prices, as wo stated in our last 
eimlor, have bechrealized for the fully fermented, extra strong 
kind, jfdwi jfa.totoful instances of this type we must quote the 
tea# just received from Amgoone, Boretlf, J lianzte, Kelly den, 
Teok, and the Ass^m Company (not yet sold) ; but the price* 
obtained fafto ptfettaraara, Mdeng, Mijicw Jan, Salonah, 
Boottlsfr Aato* and for to Ting Ling, Siugbulli and 
tfunto mato among Darjeelinga, show the strength bf the 
demand for lighter teas With more flavour or pungency. The 
deliveries during August were again light, and from the figures 
overleaf, it will be seen that for the first throe months of the 
fieaabn there fa n serious falling off both iu China and Indian. 
Taking to deliveries, however, from the 1st January—which 
includes to four months before and after the Budget—con¬ 
sumption of Indiktt and Ceylon has been 45,(583,0001b., as com* 
pared With 41,190,0001b. during the corresponding eight mouths 
o£ 1884? And to dtooft of China, Ac,, I00 v 880,0001b., against 
102,100,0001b. At the Calcutta Andes of the 27th of August, 
about 12,000 packages were.sold at previous prices, the average 
being 9$ annas; and on the 3rd of September, about 14,000 
packages wevo sold at 10 annas average, the market being quoted 
faregufafa 1 but generally Jd. to Id. higher, a large proportion 
being Assam to of good quality. The averages of the corre¬ 
sponding sales last season wore 9*9 and 9* 1 respectively. To-day 
10,000package« offered . u 

■, ■ %* 

of the Bengal Agricultural Department, 
has .'23to' ^llOWsag Jettor to the Enjtish *mn t on the 

aubject of bones as a manure 

llopel'wfltfO $ifl| used M a manure <a England about seventy 
years ago* jftAfim toy wsre ground, bat alter the method of 
dissolving them lo sulphuric acid was discovered, ths custom of 
using hone sup^pfcospfoto was generally adopted. It will pro¬ 
bably bs many years before hone super it commonly used iu Iudia t 
but it may be possible to treat bones iu a cheap and simple way, 
which to more chance of becoming popular la this oouittty. 
Tutting aside caste prejudice, which is not an insuperable obstao Is 
(far whose labour is cheap, low ooste meu can always be employed ; 
So 4o to necessary handling), I doing to ths great objection that 
ha* been of ten urged, ejy,, to labouaand expense of grinding bones I 
sufficiently hoe to spread evenly over the soil. This may be avoid* 
ed by to process of fertoto*. The value of fermented bones 
farecognfaod lh BngUud, ssf sofa* farmers prefer it to super (vide 
to wtoaiWt Agrlottlture In to $t%oyclop<*Al& ninth 1 * 

edition). This preference Is not judicious ? but experiment* havS ! 
proved oonolnsivSly that fermented bones give better Immediate 
results tban those ohfcaiusd by applying bones raw, though to 
lasting effects of to latter eonttnue for a greater number ot years. 


manure will be seen hetfiftr on the second crop sown after toTflLSaare 
was applied. Nor do I pretend that bones will give 4t.v*lU*bfa 
results as a general manure like oowdung, The value.of oowdttAg 
Is well-known to cultivators, and all tot is not required to fuel 
is carefully stored and applied ; but as cultivation Inert sees, gad . 
the supply of oowduug dlmluishes, the necessity for some cheap 
substitute becomes more and more apparent. Bones afanowjU not; 
supply thirwant, but bones and saltpetre will, I believe, except; bn 
lands naturally rich In soluble salts, afford the best substitute .thpf^ 
oan be got in India. Saltpetre alone will on some soils give, t^arval* 
jfus crops, but this very fact toads in the long run to farther ex* , 
hsustloa of the soil, unless other manures like hendf ore occasion 
ally applied In order to maintain its uornni fertility, ' ’: , 


In the Proceedings of to Agri-Horticultural Societ^ of 
India, 23rd September 1885, we And the following ctoirtUtu? 
cation from Mr. J- A. Middleton, of Tiukong, regarding his 
experiments with economic plants at TipUug ' 

*' Vanilla.— I think I told you that I had planted jtt la virgin 
jungle with only the undergrowth cut down. It cams oa egtodtff* . 
ly, but i regret to say that the squirrels took a UkUg tO lt ohd eat 
off the shoots os they came out. I have removed it t* a more open 1 
space and have planted artificial shade over it, and JC airi glad tO 
soy it is now doing very well. Of course this tttoplaftifag fib* 
chocked growth considerably, and will, I fear, cause defay iu biO«« 
soming aud fruiting, but i have Uttle fear for it now, 1 
11 OearsL Jtoto'.—Last lot has germinated fairly well ? Offarfa fa 
germinated U seems to have only one enemy, namely, the mole- 
orloket. This fellow destroys them when they are 3 to 4 laches 
high, I hod' 40 plants destroyed in one night. The only to* tot, 
came to any sixo here (Tinkoug) out of the very first iot of ssed you 
sent me, has begun to flower. I regret to tell you, toV 

during a thunderstorm some two night* ago ths flowerlng tott^ 
was broken off. This branch I have out in pieces, and pfaated to 
Bee if they will grow, In March one of to tto* pitoto *1;' 
Tipling was blown down in a gale, I had It out in pieces .and 
planted at once, and I am giad tossy tot all to cutting* are 
doing well. I should now bs obliged by year giving tae^eoate 
Information as to when, where, and how to trees laught to be 
taped, 

“ Dm Du'i,—As I told you some time, ago to too grown very 
freely here. Nearly every seed you sent me hoe ..gfrjato**& 
The few trees I have here have not grown much M» 'length ‘fateiy, 
bat have thickened about ths roots, and have spread out .9°: top. 
They seem to like the eua, as all are turned towards the south and 
south-west. Two are especially uotloeable in that -toft'jfafag 
spread out like trained plum trees facing south-west/not a,laid, on 
to other sides. There is no shads anywhere near ihj^h, jtP t 
cannot aoooaut for this way of growing, 

“ Rhta.—l regret having forgotten to watch this plant gt sssdlng 
time lend of April and May), as X wished to send you ecNj^jf was * 
busy with a lot of nsw mschinory and .building at to to 

Bungalow garden was rather neglected, I shaft bfttojfjtM to 
send you a fat of outtinge if you wish tom, 
remember flood naxifear, V 

•VVspeWhfa to'lkuting the ' 

you to send aU w Buivia w * if possible. I 
Assam, Tot doyen pools X h»* ,amt. 

whereas even to tot »hg««k seeds k4re nen^:,^:;h : ;l^:to^ 
«m« aitor■. 

'X 1 

threo trisai ont)r> ; to b* gto of a fsW xuote to»wjSn'to 

spar* thorn* ' 

* Amrtimgrvm mb from A, J3»iri, Ji\ t PhiUidtlphn* 
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.M(k llkfht thq .fg«ftg«£, Government are deair oub 
■ me Society for experimental purposes, 

* (^|'f;^p^Wmb*t.hAppr to glveev^ry MiiflUnee In my power, 

’ plants sent me my b«*t care.” 

time ago we noticed the oiler made by Mr. Nichole, 

.' , 0.3*7 R eapply free of charge needs of the “ KtUng” Oam- 
., iffam&uta Arutwttnaota.) In the Proved ingt noted above 
, following letter from Mr. Nichols to the Society, 

Rttdvjjtttir comment* on the subject :— 

*.7 : ^qrnafr.thafc a paofct# of K.afcftugBamboo acted will be deapatohed 
to-day to your aldre« ; you will, f believe, have nothing to pay, 
more than recompensed by your euooeea. I venture to 
idvlio sowing in ehallow pane or in seed beds in shelter. Tran a 
■J phWrt ton nursery bed when the seedlings ar*about two inches 
' high. ■ Again transplant When about seven inches high, and 
keep till ftu&lly located in a place where they oan be frequently 
watered. The Katang likes a rather sandy alluvial soil, though 
' it wHf do well on ‘ regut* or black cotton soil. 

*i So far as I can «ee s there wilt probably be no okance Sf getting 
: .V wibife seed for some forty years. This variety W believed to have 
gills period of about 63 years. It often attains the height of 
*■' elaty (set under favourable ctroumstauoed,” 

\ : :fu ISS(jl Captain Sleeman recorded in this Society’* Journal 
{IkmMvti&tte, Vol. ill) the dowering and death of all BimbBos la 
Bstei Dootts and states that it is a chamoteriatio of the Bunboo 
: that all the produce ol the same seod will run to seed and die, in 
.. tbs same eeaeou without reference to the season in which they may 
have been transplanted from original stock. Dr. Brandis seem* to 
condnu this In his /bw Ptor < t aud says isolated clumps may be 
.m#t ocoaesionally, a but asa rule aif clump* in quo district corns 
ittto hovree simultaneously, a few clumps il waring in the pro- 
vibue audaome in the succeeding years/' Bo it U probable that 
tharf will be a wide spread dowering neat season/ 

; / We ateo fipcl the following regarding the firgihrotiylon Coca, 

\ ■';, 'lb' tii (uinie, Procvdingt ;— 

ilaoe.the very valuable properties of this pi*Mb have been re* 

. oognMsfd; the utmost attention has bean paid to its propagation .at 
; tfe? Boowty’« harden, where a large plant some four feet high has 
long been established. Plants are now being distributed to mem* 
hen in selected districts for trial and report, Darjeeling, the 
/Peril, Caohar, Pubna, Xirhoot, Mnssoorle, the NoUgherries, and 
Assam, in Bengal the plant seems to flourish without any special 
. pare or shelter, and seeds very freely, 

, ' :■/ '. ■ n'jpj i’ ) * 'Iff » W»tu4JJU ' JXI I »il»f 


GENERAL WILKINSON ON ENSILAGE 



II. 

1^0* how come to the practical results of General Wilkmsou’a 
experiments. The silo, filled ou the quick-loading 
t on I$th September 18b4, was opened about the end of the 
}., barely three mouths after filling. We regard this 
jts athroely sufimieut to give anything like satisfactory 
^iievertheiefie, in the present instance,the General assures 
' us thktthe forAge was” an excellent Sample of ordinary Wet sour 
Silag^uuifornly good throughout. 1 ’ The waste was limited in 
• /..'thfe-fife# two.inches of grass immediately under the mate, 

though fa places round the aides, especially near the door, the 
contact with the walls was slightly mouldy ; but 
• exposure to Che sun and air rendered the whole of this fit for 
ilseT Mix iholi of water was fouud at the bottom of the silo, but 
this^it is said, had in no way injured the forage in contact with 
thejfeic of the buildiug. Two other silos, one on the quick- 
and the other on the slow*loading system, were opened 
/"’**j&ftfth last.. We were oumelves present at the opening of 
V th^ and published a fow short notes then placed at our dis- 
pi££;'‘ Thaw, however, gave very little information. From the 
it eppeai's that u every blade of grass in both 
1 '$lfti.except that, as usual, the grass 
smette had perished to a depth # noV, 
■ • % *toMu" It -ja father. 

'' (gwtiwr «rtem ewatij'#; 

• r . a, t i ra f iWB^i ;;»« 

csuslng loiV^ffcaUt in foM^ ohe ettperfioiftl yard ■»»» «Wk*d 
on the top of each eUo, and the whole of the ri]o(e below lt wae 
cat oat m cMtefal; m poeetble down to the *w y bottom to 


ascertain whether there was J any marked difference in the 
weight of the two trusses thin obtained. The hwt»U was that the 
truss cat from the quick-loading silo weighed 1,00libs, while that 
from the alowdoading, 874lbs. This diffenHu^^ to weight was, 
however, due to Uw fact of Uie latter silo h&Vlog been built ovor 
it quick-filled one, which received fcha drainage f*N>m the alow- 
tilled oae. To arrive? at au acourate estimate, .a.' similar truss 
was cut from the quiok-tUlvd »ito ttacisr tfip' alow-filled one 
which weighwl 1,138 Ujs. Adding, this to the ■ 874 .iba, and 
dividing by 2, will give the average of 1,00b' lb& Thus it will 
be seen that Mow-tndiu g do> v * not cause any diminution m the 
actual substance of the tillage, while making It pat&cjkwsr, 
deferring to the space occupied by silage, It was % found that 
the two slew-loading silos allowed an Average pf JKJj indies of 
depth white the quick-loading was 4fi inches ;With/ the homo 
quantity of granw, tfius ^howinj Ojr itidies more SpAce in evevy 
3fii inches oeoupted by th» slow-loading method. General 
Wilklnttou rightly says that “ this is a %pet!taut fact, ag 
the cost of masonry eitua k the oiie argitni^V; their 

universal adoption/’ The calculation m-uie by^thAgeneral aa tq 
the proportion of silage obtained from gr&« grk^ik: Important, 
There were three silos, 10' by 10' by 10', eachJIBpd ^jih 102jr 
rnaupda of grass. The average depth in the t>vd . si pwAytoling 
silos, as before said, was 36* inches : and, om square yard of 
this having bceu cut out down to the bottom, woci|d gl^e oue. 
eleveuth of the entire contents ; awl m each silo ifoeeiy^d d^i 
maunds, or 15,400 lbs. [mm mnunds^SO , ibs.}, of 

this weighed 1,400 lbs. of gmn grmt. converted 

into silage, it weighed 1,001 lbs,, htviug /' ,«3ft6/lb*., 

or about 28 p^r cent in weight in both ; tlpj/'i'qhifit and 
slow melhoiU, Gem-ral Wilkinson obse^v%'^that’ "tliere 
is every veasou to believe that the whol*,; bi^thi3' apparent 
loss is due to th»? evaporation of excessive moisture ; 
and that if the gras* was tut oa a dry day frsiq fwjtti Mu . water, 
the loss in weight would be very small, probacy Ihse than 10 
per cent. What he says about hay. occupy!tig .wfyhtfer weigh ‘ 
six time* os much sjaace as sikgo,»ttd about its containing weigh ' 
fw might three times much solid feeding matter, we remen* 
ber to have read some time back in one of our Knglish or Atuei i 
can exchanges. It ie further stated by the Geueral that to 
those who have to purchase vM greou grass■ by weight for their 
silos, it may be useful to know that, to estimate the amoutr 
of matured aud sound silage, they mud deduct about SB pm 
cent for dryago and 2 per cent for loss by rot and mould, or 30 
per cent in all. But if ouly wet yth dew, then 12 per cent 
The following remark is important : ~ , — , _ / , V>; 

- '• Bit age weiglis from 35 to 40 iba. to the qu^io; ^li,. and one 
cubic foot is i\ full allowance fur a large Haqsi orlpJuglwh Cow, 
JBxectly oaeditdf of this amount ie eulfiLoionfc for one. of the very 
small village country cows, or for an tn»'al 

bullock. So,that a inquiry «»lu 10’ k :t(j( jjC'Tflf containing, say, 
6 feet of goo4sound silage, wilt feed anBogUsU cow for 10 x 
10wi 100 x 6“600 days, or a pair of country ,buUoaks , for the 
aarne period/’ 

In England, it is eaui, well made silage weigh# 50jbs. to the 
cubic foot; but we suppose an extraordinary pressure would 
be required to bring this about. Genei;a4^.^^jqirpa'^ estimate 
seems h very fair one. We should like cvery oaltiyatior to know 
that a silo 10' x 10' x 10' filled with 6 feet ofuBoge, Will fe^l a 
pair of bullocks for nearly two year*. It wonld rathev astonish 
l the untutored ryot to be told that he could prei’erve hii cattle 
fodder in a green m to for a day o£ scarcity ..'lirlthoiit' W grea^ 

! trouble, risk or cost, mfii jieiit to last him for hie pair of bul¬ 
locks fw nearly two years i It is only by putting the matte*’ 
before him in a plain, unvarnished, practical: Way, that our 
affioea of the Agricultural Department out h&pkM effect any 
good among the cultivating classes. ■- . ^ ■; 

lurulhg new to the noumhing agd fo^iag powers of 
sftagt, wofind that the fignrei'qaotqd, -April lost in 

pfihaeothm with these experiments as full as we 

''jwajMtk* th« report awUr «iaWo ottr mder* 

^■AWbt# i Mr oonciaslo^ thls portfon of General 

Witftifisotf* i*pqrt to **<***814“ ; v ‘ 

AU p<tblhb«4 Halfbtlo. ri)«w. Mi«f wwot Mp.rUn.oU tally 
«ouain th. Iftoki (tot I* (®om «*»Uy dlgwtrf, «W»t» awrito- 
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and fattening, than the green gras* Uom which U U wad* 
The aooomjpaoyJug table shews tme of the ad vaist\ge« of ai]age;~-~ 
Stntmcht t>//* rdim and wifktt cf/our QrdnMiM BuHwh* 'jfat: m 
Him ttvtd'Jow f,e4 on mUnarp rtit'cmfi'mWth 1684 ^ 

i WA iwwarjr 1885. 
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A i‘ - ■ h'vtUiy HlraW to to bulky foriu waglil that, 2.111*. «.J it is, console! c-i by 
Ct '• ,i. to be equal to $Mbs. of any grccu forage, 

S.x vt:w* veto experimented ou—two of them larg* iiauci animate, 
letu-r A and U, and four email country bow* numbered from 

1 te >l— ,' 


Letter A eiw had been recently purchased la poor oondifciou, «!> 
that U wttoa^ti jsittffif on £U«h rapidly when then® experiments 
begun, Would have been atilt more favourable to cllage*' 

The' lived is all of Ihe^e experiments was made os the 
gxtk'k tmding tpUm*, The grave from which it wan made we* the 
CGmm<W <c $3u n of Bengal {Imperatn ar,»m4<«^e#—one of the 
*wwe*fc to India. 

TO diw*5t ; particular attention to the opening paragraph 
Of the forgoing quotations. It will also be seen from 
the figtfrsk that the advantage was aU pa the side of 
tillage. We regard, tffeee results as conclusive ; and it is difii* 
cult to upteatyfid bow any one could, after studying these 
mult*, coins. to other conclusion than that silage was 
superior to a green state. It is true that in the feed¬ 

ing experiment* With the cows, the General has omitted to give 
us the respective weight of silage and green grass upon which 
they wer^ but it w be taken for granted that they 
received fodder of both kinds in the same proportion, or based 
Oq the same calculation, as that given to the bullocks. 

General Wilkinson observes that very recent experiments 
With silage made from the same g*W <to the slow-loading 
system, have not given pod results# She animal* losing weight 
when fed on it He therefore does not recommend this 
syst^ for gcncral use. Thtoto an ilmitortoott point, and should 
fee noted carefnUy by those engaged to mhnhiging fodder. .We 
imreelveefaB# however, to account the silage 
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wp'of the H e our kind. Bat pnaofical ..testimony p$ghfc-%g? a 
long way. toward# establishing a fact. .' ■:. ■ 

Wednd «ko that three Government baliocke l» 4 >oijr | 

# constant work, when fed on wiage fci.. jpi " v 
showed a total iucreoae of ISSlJbs, Simitoriy, 
all in the s ick lines suffering from chafes,. Ac,, we*^^ 

ailage and half paddy straw for one month, and' #h0w _ 

inc rrftfee of UiiUlbs. or an average of d6lbs. - 
these instances was made from the common wte* 
qtiiok-loading system. ; / 

Looking at the experiments in the quality of miHc, - 
the KHine advantage ou the side of silage, The milk W 4 U| J jy#t 
tee tod, with the ci'eam, ie., fresh from the cow, and' 'afe.fej^cdg 
in its skimmed state, 14 hours after. The 
M All cows (at.any rate in India) yield less aud less 
their milk get** poorer an their caWtn get older. Katiw/"j(W!N 
generally cease to give miy milk about six months 
birth of a calf.' A different ojiiuion has, however, beew Se#^’ 
pressed by A gentleman win has graduated at the Ctf&tfeCster 
College i but having had some experience in ludto ourselves 
in dairy farming, we are in a position to corroborate gcue^sdly 
the opinion expressed by General Wilkinson. The milk "to 
“ thiu ’’ ahd poor for a week or so after the birth of a calf/ bits 
improve# steadily for about three mouths, after which it begins j 
to get “ thin ” and poor, and deficient iu quantity durbig , the 
next three months, after which it ceases us a rule. There fire 
exceptions of course, and we have known Ilauai cowslip the 
Hanfana district to give iyood milk for 8 and 10 mouths. This 
was noticed by its in the case of cows kept at the Hisaftf ;e*vt*, 
tie farm ; but they were exceptionally fed and cared for, 
which k not Lhc case with the great majority of cows i« Indio, 
We take one more long extract from the report$$sr‘ 
review, an follows :— . y v.',',' 

The effect m this forage on the quality of the milk was, however, 
very marked, the it«e of silage almost invariably imprartol-th* 
quality of the wiMk to a perceptible degree, and the laetotnafer 
showed that the increase tu cream was often very great. * “ 

The following table reoorde the result of observations extendihg 
over six periods of 15 days each, oomweaotag on the 1st iMMw 
1884, Six cows were experimented on, and the first six UaM in the 
table show the resalt when these were fed upan green grass,. 
chiefly ulu. The silage was made from the same sort of grass 
on the quick loading system . 

It will be seen that as time went on the 41 figure of merit, v Ltkat( 
to, the figure recorded from observations with the laptomater 
gradually sank, so long as the animals were fed upon grass, 

The last six linos of the tiblo show the result when those same 
six cows were fed on allege. Ic will be seeu that the decreets in 
rohne-s that was to be expected as time went ou aod tl>f aatvea- 
got older was greatly retarded, aud in some cases the tnflk.wa# 
considerably rioher at the end of the experiments than it had beep , 
at the beginning 


Number or Itiu-rj 3 
- of t:o.v. 


. Baafet cow A. 12 
oitto 

J 0<-‘untry cow I, 10 
1 ditto 2: yjJ 

1 rlitto s! 10 

ditto s’ is 


il 


Buul oow A J 12 
ditto B.. H\ 
Country cow 1‘ lu 
ditto s| m 
ditto JO 
ditto *; 15 



The General think# that to, obtain the beat retail#, \ 
should be freshly cut and wet with ratu or dew, . Ho t 
advocate the addition of saitf and noommend# that'i 
bo cut out with a 1% to tbs sattw way M '.«y 
is cut at home ; and -ftlpvHt to advtoabto 
air, sun, or ; ' 

It to to be 

:« ;V , v . .' .I '-j 
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fib grast 41# bettor the*silage, w aud ‘tha.better tih& ailo, tbf 
. better wift fat th« rewrite, a s fcfare will be much lias. lees from 

■ \ l^^wing the three kinds of sitage, the General confidently 
. $he. , qiitokdoadiug. He says: “It never fail*, 

\ aft my experiments are entirely iu iUs fa* 

v vojftfc' If made of good grass, cattle prefer it to ail other Corage, 
; thrive and improve on it in an astonishing maimer.” 

. ‘ with regard to the alow-loading method, lie observes :— ' 

^ It appear* in every respect eieotly the earne as quickly-loaded 
; except thAt it la more tightly oomprewod in the ailo. The 

■ iYjmpit eff the feeding experiment* with It, however, have been moat 
’ ^UiAppeinttug. *X therefore eaaaofe recommend It. Farther expert 
ettt&'tnay Show that thb failure was no? due to the eye tom, but 
tilt that !* proved I strongly recommend that the quick loading 
system be adhered to. It hae yet to ha proved that nweet silage 
has all the fattening, nourishing, aud milk producing power* of 
' *■ 

'. (He is some what diffident about expressing a decisive opinion 
^fa fitepect to sweet silage, for he says :•*» 

7 **% have not sufficient experience of sweet allege to recommend it. 

hud B have been fed on It for three weeks, and continue 
; v it lbtvo good rich milk, but the quantity is decreasing, probably 
because their oalves ate fully eight mouths old. The system la a 
troublesome one, and oould never be generally adopted.” 

VV/'VP*, however, do not agree in the opinion that it could 
u hfever be generally adopted.” The trouble is very little 
more, and we have every confidence that time will prove 
; sweet silage to be the u silage of the future,” 

Tb@ following remark, regarding the grass found by him in 
the Fort, is important 

In Bengal I think the grass recently found by me in the ditch 
. pf fort 'WtlUAm should he sedulously spread throughout the j 
country. It is net only one of the best forage gras ms known la i 
: ^hd-world,, but it is particularly suitable for hordes and catMe ; it j 
- testate drought, flourish* 1 * in Bsagtl, and can be kept in stack toe { 
i#^ 12 yfajte. This Is just the grass that is wanted In India and ! 
\ -perttattlariy near sea ports and great centres, as it could tareoUoafc’ 
«Ate»te0k* and kept as a grand forage reserve in ease of wir or 
/'■fafylh*/.' < 

The grass referred to is the Andropogon fertusw, which is also 
known under other synonyms, such as A. pttmHlm, ffotcu* 
jterfasur, A* annulatue, Lopm^rcM ptrtmus. 

: In conclusion, we have only to say that one such experiment 
7 US' that conducted by General Wilkinson, proves more thau all 
7 those carried out by district officials, and which we have from 
: titoft to time noticed in these columns, These were—we have 
no hesitation in saying it—in every instance worthless; and it 
is a pity that the Gdierament of India ever permitted theta 
tu be carried out. So far as we can make out, the General has 
left no point unnoticed. The experiment was thorough, and he 
deserves great credit for the exhaustive, painstaking, ax i la¬ 
borious .manner in whioh he has drawn Up his report. He has 
done a real service to the country iu a most important m it ter 
of agricultural economy, which should be duly acknowledged 
by the Government of India:' 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF SEED CORN 


7 k [Communicated.] 

: > : 0im»t9W years since the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
"■ Society, with the view of stimulating the production of improved 
varieties of wheat, opened a series of prizes, B and although 
. protracted and exhaustive trials, the judges appointed by 
tbe;,$oei«ty were not unanimous in admitting that any of tho 
v submitted iu competition were distinct from sorts 

"■> J&twwy fn cultivation, there were two kinds selected as being 
/ .f&jfa^yapbs of the others, had considered of such sterling value 

• ite^losUfyspecial recognition iu the shape of silver medals. 

* the ' subject of this competition that suggested to 
seedsmen, of High Hoi born, London,. the 


of ooiidwtitig some thorough experiments, 
clawing Mtm ol. tbc,-^nbt'; 

An. account of these' experiment*: _ _ , _ . . .__ F 

the readers ofcthe;, oppottymitiae of inspecting,the offspring has hod the 


■ Th 4 autonja cf ldda aatr the wmmmmimm 'fjjf 


j the process, by the sowing of the finest sample* that could be 
obfiined, with the object of having the-, very fast blood to 
commence with, la the spring of 1889. some twenty or more 
crosses were made by one of Messrs, Carter’s profeasional 
experts at their Experimental Grounds at Forest Hill, under 
the personal guidance of Mr. Sharcftaa* the Manager. It may 
be noticed here that in the opinion of these.. ^perimentaUaU, 
natural cross fertilisation of wheat, tW, Impregnation of 
tho pistil of the wheat floret with other thau. the pollen pro¬ 
duced in the same dower, is physically impteriiblef ami the 
process can only be made successful by thb most caroful anti 
practised expert. The grains upon which the fertilization had 
been effected were carefully harvested, and in the autumn of 
1383, sown side by side with either parent. ,By this meant 
the most thorough wmparisou could be made, and peculiarities 
discovered, [rt duo course of time, it was observed at a very 
early stage of growth that in several the effect of 

hybridisation had been successful, the hybrid, 

or tlm child so to speak, instead of havingfhe upright habit of 
growth of the female parent, would have 1 the prostrate and 
peculiar drooping form of the mate, and vice 7«tftr#& In some 
other oases, the offspring has the smooth ctwisff of the male, 
whereas the female form ban the peculiar woolly chaff well 
known form of some kinds of wheat , \ i % % 

Another noteworthy instance of tfa of 

hybridisation is shown in No. \® (which is: described 
further on), where the female is a woolly-chaffed, sWt* 
strawod wheat and the male is a very large, bearded and 
tail American variety ; the offspring In this case is About a foot 
taller than the female, the chaff is more or less smooth, and the 
thick-set ears bear minute awns at the apex of 'thh of. each 
grain in tho tiers which appear to greatly puzzle the birds,; and 
is known at present by the name of the birth-proof variety. 

Another remarkable result is No. 13, the female parent being 
t)ie well-known early Talayera. , 

It is expected that the hybrid in this ' com will prove of 
inestimable value for sowing hi those countries where the 
seed time is iu spring, and where eartfwea^ is an important 
desideratum, inasmuch that «Afe e&tieftU personal observa¬ 
tion, ws have been able to confirm Mesra Porter's own expe¬ 
rience; that the hybrid ripens, and k fit' to hjvrvest fully U 
days before either parent, This peculiarity was observed in 
the trial of last year, and this season’s results fully confirm it. 
The ears are much finer and the grain Appears to be greatly 
superior to. the American duluth ; it is aldo ^Uitc a fortnight 
earlier than that well-kuown American ■ variety, hitherto 
considered the Earliest variety hutke ITnil^d; 

ft is the custom, we believer for. to mix a 

certain proportion of red wheat with imported whites with 
the object of giviug substance to tho flour, and Messrs. Carter 
with this fact iu view have used red aad .white variefciei of 
wheat in several instances os respective pareute. tTptolhe 
present time the limited quantity produced In the experiments 
has not admitted of any of the hybrids being aubmitted to 
milling experts, but bearing in mind that only those varieties 
of wheats that are already known and liked by millers have 
generally constituted the parents, that the milling ralue will be 
great may be accepted as a foregone conclusion. 1 
Various jxKmharitiea are shown iu the. Iiybride, In uub 
iftxtauce extreme em liuess, iu auother Humun;£y - from dani tgc 
by birds, in another jbVia siting of the groin and ooudiabiltiy 
to il thrash out ” on the land during the prevalence of windy 
weather, a desideratum of the utmost importance s to the New 
Zealand wheat-producer who Leaves the- ■ grain until it is 
dead ripe, cutting off the ears almost do** $> the b.ise 
and leaving the long straw to be worked into .the land. 

Another variety is remarkable for and firm 

nature of the straw. This app**rt to; wheat that the 
heaviest torrent would fail to <l lay*?”- aud itapecialiy adapt¬ 
ed for poor or very cold wet sojla. ■. \'■. . 

, One feature** appoi^ijit througiwat^triaU, and Unt is, 
the remarkable vigour arid produeri^bW b* one and aU of 
U» hybrids zh compared This is the . 

ipswe rebutriKable, as in • this 1 tiriate which wo liad 


middle position in the plots, the parents aa we have before 
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stated befog .»wa o» eitor aide, and a bmi path 
either side fit' them again for the greater convenience M obser* 
vaton, *o tot torrent* ha<! to advantage of more , *«o., ,*fr. 
aad light ; yet, iioter^3b»teadt% thtae .forfeit [advantage 
the hybrid# are itemehriiy more vigorous and* productive,.;:; j ; 

Ii should ixs to cultivation was aKicWbv J 

all, and was no4^‘]bj p high; and an equal number bf- 

grains were ooWftL M'jjMft wuitauee throughout, so that tide 
comparison in regard;,to'^ductiveneai is very reliable.; 

As an iuBfcfttMW|i,nf>to remarkable vigour of the hybrids, 
we were shown,.^ $fiutorcw (No. S)) having CO distinct, 

ears j these and well filled averaging 50 grains 

per ear, and to,$ijtite plant to produce of one grain showing 
a produce of 3,<100 grain# or 3,000 fold. 

' We have Opportunity of examining the 

ripe con), when to distinctive features indicated by the 
Imbit and peeiJfor^Cfto plant in confirmed by the varied*] 
form and colouring of to grain. 

It is upwards Of 30 ywm'Mtm any records were made of the 
jttato country : (England), and it was 
then that Mt* SheisH# i« in developing some important 
improvement* te.:)TOd.Corh^ - 

The followfpg^^^ llftvo. their distinctive character so 
fully Carter have determined to cultivate 

thc-m in laiger ^nkh^to*.the ensuing season, with the object 
of placing to» f ];iikSto hands of the public as soon as 


Hybrid Ntfi'&AH&own Novembet 19, 1834. 

Height. Of’ fehwde, 4ft* Gin* 

„ byhridi' fed. 
u ' Sin. 

Tidayera ^iWcrct^d with Carter's Royal Prise Red. 

' ''ffom^iaear, June 11. 

Hybrid „ » i, ^ 

'JSittO ti . ; i ii n ' 

The advante^/^ttud for this hybrid are very broad ears 
partaking promfoi^fcly of to character of the male parent, fr. 
very early aUd WOhdOrMty qflfek ripener, being fully matured 
quite 11 days before either ‘ parent. 

Hybrid ^o^r;ifo.^^ONnHovelllbet , 10, 1894, 
fteight at jfffmal* • 4ft. 

„ hybrid 4ft. 91n. 

„ *i taste 6ft. 

Carter’? V% WWWUrt, crossed with Mammoth White. 

June 19 

ttifWv.o * f 'n $ ■ 4 

Mole «»' ; ;t*'28l,' f 

The imm *.*»’ ;to Wty df growth is dwarf and pros- 

rate, while that of the hybrid is upright, after the style of 
the male; in its maturity it nearly approaches the height of the 
male AUPre bearded th.m Lh«we of the 

female anti' Coolly ; they are thick’and closely aet; the 

spiny beards of •!a groat protection from birds; ripups 10 days 
earlier than fcitor parent. Harvested August 22nd *, ouuridered 
a most distinct cross. 

v»ybH4JSTe. 10.-«8own November ID, te9t. 

Hefcteflfifemri* . 4ft. 9 in. 

„ , « hybrid* .Meet, 

„ ’ j, male 4ft Sin. 

Bi-iawe-howtod White, nrowad with Hunter'* White, 
ftwats lh 1 >Mt# V Juke. Mb 
Hybrid 1 ' v-.i*- ^ 22, ; 

Mrdff ,' : M ; u |''n Id. , 

Although. it will be oUfved-. tjm hybrid was six days later 
in flowering, to ear was* dead ripe jsix days earlier ihon either 
parenl The straw of this hybrid is of splendid quality, «i<d would 
gladden the heart oi the moat evtfobiug bonnet builder, and the 
wheat Upposrs aiiapted;|^ighfr diy one of to 

plants carnal 40 eto’s/thuAWhOWfog an Imuaua^uv-iWy superior 
pxodttctivonoss te either patout. . 

oppiiten't fo to hybrid fo length of 
coWutevl straw krius .the form of the. 
very' iptog, ami web filled* 10 to, $*»i 
grain; , '" ■ • ■ 
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B07A h BOTANIC GARDENS, CADCUm- >‘-S& s 
T _ 

Tff^} following resolution M to ^ 

contains a summary of to work, dope fo 
to jr«w* 1884-85:—The unuouid mUdofta* of 
exerted a favourable influence on to more 
cultivated in the conservatories, while the show of ; 
the moat magnificent that has been seen for many fI 
large number of the numerous trees planted darlnjg i 
few years have grown well, and to garden now 
park-like appearance, for which to public of Calcutti^^»^^ 
than the Government, are indebted to Dr. &teg* , 1 ';; 

The cultivation of several economic plants engaged;Wi;,;."; 
attention of to Superintendent during to year. 
attempt was made to introduce the plantain (Mum 
which Manilla hemp is derived ; but, as on previous OCQM^to^.^; 
if*e cold weather proved fatal to every plant of this ‘-I': 
Of the Rhea plant, both stems and roots were distributed'}'. 
among persons interested in discovering A pfoper method ;. 
extracting the fibre. Another fibre, which has lately attractad 
considerable attention, is bow-string hemp, the product 
plant Samcriera Keytanim, Although not indigenous, 
tree grows well in Bengal, and the fibre is said to be 
able, while it is easy of extraction from the plant. Dr. jBjJfog 
reports as follows on the Japan paper mulberry , \^'f *' ; » 

“ In ^Sveral of my recent reports I have referred to,, to 
Japan paper mulberry os a hopeful source of paper fibre ■ 
Bengal. I am happy to say that to trees of this species foe to‘ ^ 
garden continue to grow well. Although now only three.' 1 ’' 
years old, they are twenty-five feet high, and have proportion-' 
ately thick steams. The fibre contained in the bark is due ‘ of 7 ' 
the best materials for paper known. It is easily k aoparoted, 
is strong^ and requires little blsathiug. As the tree grows! 
thoroughly well and coppices freely, I think it quite possible ’ 
that, in to course of lime, flativel may be induced to grow' ‘ft i-, 
on the odd corners of land which are so common near Bengali 
■villages;' ‘ ■ 

[ The tietbai gross, the suitability of which as a raw matertai'! ' 
for paper has been established beyond doubt, is now largely 
usediu local manufacture. Attention has lately beea.gi'y^!!^:^' 
an important alkaloid, called cocaine, which is 
the leaves of the cocoa plant ; and this plautis now being prtt* \. 
pagatod to a large extent for disti ifiutiou. 

There have bwou conwderable additions to the colleotionof- 
dried plante, the contribuLors fosiug Sir J. D. Hooker, Mr.' 
Kimstier, Mr. Gftmble, Mr. i>ut-hie, Mr. Talbot, Dr. Cook^And.: 
several others. The intei'cliauge of seeds and plants went on ‘ 
actively during the year, the issues am^Jjpling to 23,433 Bvm^. \ 
plants, and 2,979 packets of seeds ; and the receipts to 12,0^!^; 
living plants, and 1,201 packets of seeds, The receipt#. frOBs : 
sale of surplus plant* amounted to R-i. 1,075*11-0, v f :. 

The Lloy l Botn,ucal Garik,its, JMrjediny, which had^rafftojl 
severely in recent yeais frmn to depredations of cookchofifl 
i;rubn, were cnmparatively free from this pest during toyto!; :r 
uuder review. The grub his gradually disappeared, 
garden ban once more been stocked with varieties of p]aata» '^'^ 
is to be hoped that to grub, which is said to be extol 
lavages in to Darjeeling district, will display no 
f«>r tea. Dr. I{i«g states that there is some possibility^^ 
fdte of the old municipal vegetable garden, situated bait 1 
i.he Kden {Sanitarium aud the Botanical Gardens, being.| 
either for dhobios 1 huU or washing tanks. The Idi 
Governor considers that this would be most nudesirablV* 
trusts that Dr. King may be able to make some artisfi** - 
with the Munfcipal Commissioners to prevent it, A 
import on tile subject should be submitted. 

The tonka of the Lieutenant-Governor uac* agotet 
Dr. Kiug and his subordinates far the excellent .Wprk.^ 
during the year.. For to%t feveun wonto of .to.^to^ 
‘King wiw ou furlough,; and fcia dutiw were^ir 
Mr. Brace, 'to Omtorof' to .Herbarium. , ’./ 

. . . .- > r . 





.•‘ftettgh 411 State'*' 
fllee, 4*4% insert*^ 
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t tow* ow only ha* t«r»ed out bad, and tiro tffym had mi boon 
ju4go4i Of (Ho mh numbering 1% tome pf them mb pronounced 
good some Ito* though to® animals of HM Utter riosa sm «oid 
to have become too otyforstud purpose*. the Mkfl tot has, since 
tbo dose of the ftoN boo* ordered to bo soW> those serviceable 
stallion* tonro been distributed otst Qujotot S #%%MU Sind* 

ttehistan, bat mostly to to* Bwftfe 

,^r r> muu i u m>wr 


a toioM»tit(v« vf to* Bestow at tbs Peons Wn* Art 

pottery wait* saHlMtadby Mr, terry 
to AH Fttbtmy Works, Bombay, aittaeted aousUerahl* at 
mfflikp m tow dll * four exhibits from Madras sent by Mr 
fttb# result of experiments oouduotsd with todlgoaoua 
IMUmltbt; 1 Witt enabled to earnpare two fragments of the Bombay 
|dd etodm pottery* and found the litter * much closer grained 
Although 1 am oredlbiy Informed tbit the two vases ire 
wttftoM Otaetiy similar oliy, X cm toiroely belie re it* there 
WM tooh o difference between the spongy Bombay production 
i0d tofkMd* Mos* pottery sent by tie, CbfehoW' 

tyttlftlJW* CtauttNT Thomas, the Chief of the Service it 
0km$trnm^ reports that the tui rente oi rain which fell moei 
fm%lt Ghandenugore, from the 21*t to the g$th August* caused 
topeclally to the Xodtan plrt of the town* 
*a 4 among the dwelling* of the power classes of natives The 
damage Ito pubiiu property i« estimated it 6*000 trine*, md the 
Mayor urgently demands 8,000 francs tot the immediate relief of 
the ehffwrera by the flood*. The Governor of Pondicherry hi* 
devoted 8*000 frittoa out of the subvention uf 600,000 franc*, voted 
by the Chltttbere on aocount of the inundations it Pondicherry 
ttttd tUriknl in Novembei md December last, for distribution 
Amongst the snore pressing md needy oases it Chandernegore. 

Sotrrit Amt&mk Is passing through in unexampled period of 
depression. Never before in the history of the colony has the 
ttttmbe? of emigrants exceeded the number oftaoomew. Dining 
the fleet sin month* of thts year, however* only 3,894 people went 
to tonnotony Ittcomplied with8,571 who left It. Borne anti free 
traders have been unduly exalting promotion is represented by the 
Sister colony of Victoria, aul duve asserted that this ptelection 
hoe attracted the people from South Austrohi, whore ftoe trade 
ttalttto t but the eximinitlon of stitlstlo* showed it once that this 
Wit l fallacy, South AuetiiHans me con tout to watt for a turn of 
fektt tide* considering that the adoption of empirical remedies must 
Iggtyttbto and not remove the evil, Mean while, «* intoodlng " 
migrants must remember that depression i« felt beyond our shores. 

TWH {Mfysme DeWan fins sanctioned the iutroductiou of the 
Arabian date tree, which le to bo cultivated u in experimental 
measure In the province* Stop* have boon taken, through the 
British Consul iu the Persian Gull, to obtain a supply of the proper 
Variety of the date palm* md II Is evpntol tlntriOO ot 500 joung 
shoots will arrive shortly The date palm, which glows tuxu* 
rlantiy to localities that Uavo a scanty ralnfvU, will, It i* hop^d, 
dp Well to the Chitaldroog aud Kolat distncU and part of Tumfeur, 
whom too rainfall Is pieoatlous, and far below the provincial 
uvstyty* Should the experiment turn out a success* and the luUI 
vitton bs largely extended; It will prove a stand-by to times of 
seatolty, Old records s^ow the Arabian date flourished in the Lai 
BMfh many yours ago, but the trees were either out down, or 
oltowod to perish from oogleot. ^ 

gtontoJammnimi the heavy fall of ralu recently iu 
ttaag*to**» toe prospect* of the season in the province seem as 
dmtmM* as ever. The fall appears to have bleu, local, and from 
mi dltoottons the cry of threatened famine continues to come 
&0lhf wfW eoflto to particular, the orops having all pertoiKd* md 
rato fMU bpldtog 04* to tiuth twosuooesrivo eeasaosof drought 
told on the district, aud annotated «ub)«ete, suflertog 
from mw$ m imtt may be seen about rim country The Oovrau, ft 
hue detormined to feoe the Impending disaster md 
fl tohomtlng with the xteudwt measUios for mitigating it as mmh 
m B^splbto. Belief Work* will be immediately started in the worst 
IjdBntm fydriftt* &#mt«ei$u* of assessment must of oourse ho liberal, 
Mi whole rilult will be a black look out for the Myeore 
ikttWWWv s 

dmM MtMhtotiWtlmi Beporl of the Depmtment of Uprss^ 
®$mWm for 1884 S5 show* toe total number of 


and Uutob* and B^lnohltttm* 


Selections* 



r ?«4f a* «*Rd 9«it>o*M. Tfc* nandw* «t A*w 
" w IS, «u«< tbMlt «M 


Mae* m i ante 


*- - f.*| HW* * » WV '#*#**" * - 

UNH1LAGE AT 1UE t4B9BAWHV* 

^xh,-^- fitting unestloned during toettotomn Uf W63 by nurnmous 
oortespondenis os to the nature of toe sedorol ohumtoul processes 
thiough which green foddor passed In Its ounWcMfU^ into ensilage, 
I replied* both publicly and privately, riiat* befr^ nO more than n 
very humble observer, taking notes of plain flats toUl data* Under 
the observation of practical experience, t com Wot toptoto on to* 
domain oi chemical research ; hut t addcl thkt {(aB IWtM of the 
speedy accesetou of scientific toitulries to sdd tn Amai to* position 
to bo taken by the new cattle food at that tfato |«k)f vfrvM. loth* 
agriculturist* of Great Britain. Truly the fotogOht^ totecOst has 
been abundantly fulfilled, fm each succeeding eealch |h» fnmltood 
us with a ngmW of aualjfte* by ecilueat men tittoifhout the 
country, 

Committees* too, appointed by bodies having more Ail lee* autho 
rity (the most recent being of 1 quasi ’ Gevernmentat erclriodl have 
Investigated the eubjqot, md the whole series of took Inquiries 
have culminated in the Issue of a sot of veiy iatoresriog staristlos 


here because tommy agrioutturiSte It apprise a htoanff* ttCtohtri- 
v ity of Cate, that from Bobhametead, oi all ptottlft to ih* world, 
should come a icport that could In any way be omtobrnttd at sup¬ 
porting the new system lias It not haootu* MtoM A hOUtohaWl 
word that the eminent diiecting mlud at tom famoai spot 
positively Onuaed the whole thing to It* Hitpocy up being 
a sort of * will o’ tine wisp’ kept dangling and dancing 
over the motane ot depression to the Misleading of the 
already too much distressed British KrUter f ftl* John’s for 
met outspoken opposition » here refrirjd toiffto toe oto«t mpect 
fal deferaoce, end is only attuded to* 11 dedtonatrat# to* fact that 
ensilage U posseised of a feeding pjwet the pmttfm «f which* In 
comparison wl h Othet f^/d«, has boon fixed by him Wfyb severe 
impartiality, and that w* luuitsmriy he justified in taking his 
result* oe a basis of ttuiLuesilonable authority froth Ahlyh to proceed 
with further inquiries 'i m su n and enhstonee Of Bit /i>W* labour 
may be taken to he that enitHge cao fully h<d 4 ffg with mats* 
gelds and the best of other food* for feeding ami fatMfig purposes, 
but that for the prhductiou of milk tie other leads few# by a small 
1 taction tbo boat of thetiU, Now, what i y^Moutorly wieh 
thpuld be made known as wid«ly as possible le to* Important fact 
that the above decision virtually placet allgwmptotoaf heavy 
laud almost on au equality with their more k^torenon 

light soils, and that a succulent, nhtoHihwiWtotstrftod Is now 
possible to he obtaloul by every firmer tn the kingdom* 

Theie aiemacy plain, ptoddiug, pra*itto|I laymen Who thorengh* 
ly believe in the outcome ot selentina invueilgatton, but yet eonuct 
f< cling th it in all such imjalrlea some important jtolttt* or Ideas 
ate often omitted, Frobahiy this U unavoidable, but to the 
mind of toe practical observer eveiy ImpcriUnt edb}est in fringed 
round with other*, of lose import no doubt* ball Mtyi bearing 
with moie or less force on to* **nriaf T* |iiuetiato 

what l mssn, we will take one, only 4 on% pf tobtt* fcwottdary 
afflnirise to the main euhject before ue« fllrXchn Llwea, in ex- 
perimeutlng, pitted mangolds in oocablnatiqn flth other 
foods against enslUgo In ovunbluation with other food** g 0 
far so good. But l venture to think It would feat* bsen highly 
fntoreatiog if he had set ooo against toe nto*tM«fto totitoly by 
Itself* Thus we would have had given « diet Wl#y Of thangolds 
morning, noon, and night for on*, two, or stoto mmn ofinssau 
tively—notoiog rise given hut watci and eM^g^ ‘ v»tth In 

*UwM m 5 


. ,, ,.- - O# *»m*n»»B»*». II» «m»M I 1 U* »M» Mttftt W W)(WM out, 

aw*»*>««»n»IUi*md of «b« fMt affiolitt Oat \ MfMlMiE «o*fea»tl»» »nd bt«m(h, WMli MtMnly b« 

A* y«w wulw »*f*«r,« «r*r* Aw(r<v«d, *»d l«wmd thatifraai. * • , i* 

AcpKtan* tent wl A in* «o* aMNS W tour 

W[» 1 we ««•% a* flr«* m .,S*4mu«V m 

nXPUS™ SnV 1 


.MWMWW.W 

%m »VU im «Miku,a*nfnia, 

<t eeBirW^* tela I*W|i),NM«n«A ttei «••/*(*», U 
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this estate) eoutinute to hold the same favourable opinion; of <' ^ i 0 IL la October (la the N. W, *?d Ottdh,) Third* 
that ho /fid at fiteh Id 1884 be bad, and agate thi* year be ; V 'JTy'i.. rtrlllic Wfluafl iijUjjtfifitf:*; 

I_j? fjAiLr.L —, I IhAltiit ' fit *1 aH - oaK ni iiu hair 'jji ^iiiZ 


allow*! a fair field, would hold Its owe. Mr. Stobart {the owner 
of 
it 

te aoutanVta the assured feeling that he bge .ta store •• something 
that will suacesiluHy meet the exlgenofesuf the comtag win ter, 
as far as these are connected with his herd of cattle, Bvjb winter 
ho feeds upward?*# 49 fat b*»«K tafiite from 16 to 20 oaws, and 
carries through upward* of 60 Atot* cattle of various ages, and 
all of these, wfjjhjHteexception, have a share of the ensilage. 

Having beeh. fri^tieaUy atked to give an opinion as to how 
heavy arable land Could be best utilised for silo work, X should be 
glad, with your kind permission, to describe what Mr. 8tobart 
has dose this seiApo ^ttb some 7 scree of fair average heavy land. 
Early in April this pteo* of land w-w sown with oats ; os the 30th 
of July and Ai^sYt tbey/ww* out and put Into the sties. Dap 
Ing the teliateteg weak tfie faudwas manured and ploughed—the 
plough Mad W% Wmsto* A film*? ’patent chill, breae* digger.’ 
(This Implement done Us work splendidly, laying up and breaking 
the soil as ff done by hand labour ; indeed, so w*>ll doe« il pur- 
form its special work, that if better known it would sorely become 
Indisp usable on- eyety heavy land farm.) The usual course 
of harrowing, Ac.. has followed the ploughing, and tbs lend is 
at the present moment.* good fallow, ready to be ridged up for 
autumn sowing. / 

Thus Mr. 'Stobarthas scoured a crop and made a fallow 
In one season* Where* under ordinary elroninstances, the 
oat crop must bbyevrbeeo,taken 'two, and the fallow made 
next ram«teri!> 'iV.-tefcy -Also ,be noticed. In this connection, 
that silo when In a green etate, and are, tlirefore 

lore exhaustive to tk» soli than if loft to ripen. 

Whom silos wereftrstinttoiuoed into Eugland the late cycle of 
rainy soasons height of their baneful influence, and it 

was generally avowed that the crowning b-nrfii of ,,*qSiteg* was 
to oonsist in chjsobsraotiag the disastrous eflfe its that so much wet 
produced on the quf&lity of hey ; hut last year and again title year 
the drought Is teaching ui the additional important lesion that 
onsilage can prove Os achat a boon in dry seasons as la wet 
ones. On much of the' tract of land- which it is my duty 
occasionally to traverse, X .find the turnip crips arc virtually 
» failure. Almost every attempt has roiulto i in disappoint 
meat. Look, for instance, at thatficM before us, and on the major¬ 
ity of farms yoa will find iu exact o nntarp.in. 

What dees.MlOCtf ragged rows of stunted, nphis-covrred, siokty- 
locking plants represent ? Why days aad week* of heavy and 
painful drudgery to man and beast, and a heavy outlay of capital— 
the result to the husbandman being loss and disappointed hopes, 
lie must, In Matequeude, also look forward to the almost certain 
selling (at a sacrifice) of the beet of his store stock ; and those 
calving cow* also which the wife had quite reckoned on having to 
make butter from dating winter—must they go too f Wiiilo, oh 
the other baud* happy » the man who In such s case has a. 
well-tilled silo to fly ta, With 4his succulent, nutritious store my 
hand from Which 4$ fltate at' will, he can possess his mind io 
peace ; for b«# be itbt we judgment of the highest authorities 
connected with the «&ett«e 9X agriculture as a gn$< autee that good 
ensilage Is fully eqtttl to maugokte « food tor his cattle ? — 
Youis, Ac., ,, ' 

' ; -., ■■■ V, Thc»» Kami*. 

Estate Office, Peptoer Arden, Northallerto n, 

Sejjlptwto A, 1865. 


Second, sow the seed, not too thickly* jte Well prepared t eds of 


—North , 


A JPINE 003 LETTUCE. 


fipmu oy TO* 41 FlOhBEB.” 

Sm,^a the Laokucw Horticultural Gardeo is grown an aooll- 
matieed s bbi/l4ttaot. With a ■selected pedigree of upwards of 15 
years, tmpiwrfced kinds come up to it, as far as suita¬ 

bility to thiSOHmate l« concerned, yet It is hardly known beyond 
the sphere of wSteta* reports. It is a large and tail eos variety '; 
the tips of. the leoWs oabfaago or fold over each other, so as to 
blauoh the um*r leaves, without the bother of swathing. Please 
note what those who have tried ft have said about ft. Some years 
book a trial Of the Luefcaow ooe lettuce seed was made at the 
Saliarmtpoiw flMt Garden, which resulted la the following 
report: ** A spteudfd misty; three sowings were madf 1 , aad all 
made iuiads to any imported variety we Usd. Enquiries 

wer« made by parses wbo recelved It iu daises, where the seeds 
were obtalsed fropi/’. '^Ij In 1886 I sowed some eeed of thle 
superb obs lettuce la and sent some heads of it to friends. 

They said they never eaw anything like it for etas, whiteness, 
sweetness, and erispuese, Loet year I grew U again. I sent a few 
beads of it is a lady who bad. some to fitawah. She said she 
uovsfc, saw anything sc good. 0a returning to Agra she Asked me 
to tend her sibne heads of «sU tettuce, # that she might show the 
resldeuU of Agra wbatfiqp lottnse ought to* be tike iu India 
Later on she did not forget to write for some of He seed. JSayt 
there U a little secret about growing lettuce for wed, wliioh may 
not be generally knowu, and which the epouur it Is leairAiithe more 
easily witlfhegrbwer be aUe to improve his «sed for future sowing*. 
Vino, Always got WA of tbs best ao<fiim4thMld ««rAftt Msitit, 


hmhvi apart, in rloh ’ soii of th# bett quatity, wherdi 
plenty ef air aud suo. Water st onoe with; * m au^, 
gate the beds regularly at Intervals, and wrw’Sftfci 
growing lettuce should never waut water, 
be checked fa growing ; befog a leaf-vegetable, It shbjtfdjiil 
richest peselblo soil. Of course weeding and other oultitfg 1 
attended to. Ohnola ashee appear to suit lettuce, but ^ k 
it is possible to give too much of n good thing., When 'the . 
are coming on towards being fit for the table you urtti da^th^i'". 
most of them will fold the Ups of their loner leaves one 
other, that is, they whtwge* These are the ones you shOuM^tb&e,-': 
for seed. Do not fsuoy for a moment, however, that you tyjiq^ 
P heads toe the table by keeping seed from these plant. Notah^t, . 
When the head is ready for use, cut it off close to: 1 tha"' 
ground, foaviug only throe or four loaves on thg ^ 

Plunge the head In clean fresh water at onoe, and u*|,ijt, - 
afterwards as required for salad. Within a irAk or ; *p v 
you will see little sprouts coming up from the stump. These 
are the side sheef* of the lettuoe, aud it Is from these only thpfc- 
good seed for the next generation can be obtained, that is, if ypu ■ 
wish to have iettucs that-will grow slowly and cabbage, and will 
not’‘run off Into flower like rockets.” Please note a 1*0 the. 
following Any lettuoe heads which do not cabbage and remain, . 
open like endive, .take up scrupulously the row* and do.; 
you fikb with them. Tbis.yo x must tee done yourself, as. yagy ‘ 
malee will not do it, but will leave the stumps of the opeu-headdd 
IcitucejAUlao Iu the gronud, the shoots of which would seed like 
the reseaud leaven aad spoil you** stock with Icttnosn fit only for- 
cows aad goats. The stumps, with their fiiwering stems, should -bn t , 
irrigated regularly as before until you gatteci all the 1fte4.;'ykkV;' 
want. KememhCr the seeds, when ripe, are attached 1 to. Ht.tte/ 
tufts of cotton, and will he soon blow-t away anywb,#;e after v" 1 
expanding. They should therefore h i oo lected daily, aftbr t|bf 
sun has dried nff any dow. A s^o »nd neteution may he oti4e WwUs/. v 
the fbwer stems arc growing. Toe fewer stems you leave on Oock v ’} 
stump, the more nourishment wilt th ty get aud the strougte 
will the seed ultimately he, The stumps of the carUokt 
beads taken ofl custwU p&rtbm are likely to give beteerV' 
eeed than the latest. Toe former Will have a good bit of thetfold V 
weatlter to grow and perfect themselves in, while the !a*te& will ' , 
have the begtuniug of the hot weather to do it in. Vet a third; 1 : / 
eelAotion may be made. By winuowSng the seed, after ataanta^ # ; 
•In a gentle breexi, over au extended sheet; von will be<*b1l»'i 
separate tho plumpest, and therefore the soundest aud heayiytt 
seeds from the chaffy, light ones ; the former I* what you should 
keep for atook. If you follow this advice strictly, and sat to'it 
now and again yourself, you will not bs disappointed with your ;. 
acclimatlNed seed. Moreover, by growing already aoclimatiesd . ' 
seed and keeping your own every year, this lettuce wiU - adhfi&/ v'; 
itself, with a little intelllgent^modlficatton in the treatment,to . 
the ollmafees of tlfe N., 8„ B.* VV., aud centre of India, ; One / 
word more about the seed. At it would be useless to go to War 
without keeping your powder dry, so would It bs useless to take *11 
the foregoing trouble about nursing and selecting tf, after all, yon 
do not keep your eeed dry. Bottles well corked or tin boxen with 

n fittiug covers— never too full—are the best for keeping eoidl . 

kke advantage of dry bright sunny days to air and sun your • 
seeds on a blanket spread on a oharpoy (uofc on the ground), with 
a boy to watch the sqairreis. Now there Is a reason-for nuf) 
things in this world, and the reason why "the side shoots of-the 
lettuce plant are better than the main shoots for koeplng tea&e 
fiom in India is this ; the main stem tends to shoot up gutahlg, - . 
and tte seeds will produce plants with the same tendency, T-beity* 
„f<>re lettuces from the main stem seeds would disappoint fttyAy . 
flying off like rockets into flowering stems bofore you would tftj** 
time to consume them, and ou tut slightest provocation frfrn. 
warm weather and dryness at the roots, while your o'^jeot shflold . 
be to make thorn, ‘grow ■lowly, and have thaw fitter (fcotebb. 
througnout a longer period This you oau hriug about.by kaamg 
seeds from the side shoots only, which will give plants that $ftU 
grow more slowly. Remember that the winter Iu IodihSf v4flry- 
shorl; no sooner are you rid of the rains and fcbeir hcfrbtiwtt'..- 
atmospbere than the ooldsxt part of the winter is ttpOW. ffyol '-. 
(when most vegetables are at their best), aud the uwA 
weather soon following up. Cuvteualy enough, natives 
oare a l iout lettuce, although tuey who are tend of eating nj 
vegetables might eat the raw blanched and sweet leer#* r* 
advantagOf especially if they first dipped them In teuton ;* 
and thou lu salt. I use this fine ooe lettuce, howevori. ^ 
winter ter prisonavs, white 1 keep the stumps ofy 
prime ones for seed. Iu the prison tfie tettaes are 0WPSW 
and boiled ae other vegetables, aud a flue thing they matte':' 
properly done up. Fur soldiers nothlug ecu id be .better, th 1 ' 
fine vegetable, Lwl uf all It ts not impossible that this - 
grown largely without much rtehness of soil WOttidyte^; 
opium oaued bmetucorhtin which is useful te medtekta,; 
collected fro® Incisions ta the fl»wer stalk, aud the vwrtffrj 
yield an extract which tea* that mtde from bkCi 

The medicinal prdpertlte Of 6f 

to be esdativV * 5 *% 1 fiv}* and1 mm 

Whether the cuIffTated hjidbfift A6 Otade toffi lA/l 
useful drag ts, tteptWi % for ■. 

y ^ ' ®i ttQEMIA 
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l * f r T * feM r^ >» - g tt a cm er —t*B*i w, -.i ft > x kxs*nr 1 sr “ h u, 4 d u i« ^ *« *■ - - 

ABOUT’THB SUNFWWJ®. I«E4.011 GltoWlNU IN AMERICA. 

*y* fg. .**?]!? ^T r^* *-T?.A ^ mrtSwor oaUo,«^C growing In «*««»*. Bow# wam!1*u. .totloo ba*0b«« olrtolatod 
**XT2^2£* ?*Zli2Z?mmlm* ibo«t.««^ta*b W *4*w»m«te. trtrt M». HUM. 

SfiiSjffS«53Sl* 4 ^ » brothor ol too Horae Rato L.d.r, «... ab.Ml prtob 0NWb«- 

” Sr ”?.” r*. ■: t T‘ _ _ ._. _,, ld <•la mx *.tf? day.," Mid Mi. PaH»U to • «Hffrtpto»dw» who 

oil Mkn MM*to toll ol too oUto for domorito parvo...,” «»y. «“«>»»•»»•* «*• “ ITwm 

■ Itt 01 too ontool of our itooawho. wo oomo ou » rail,. «« ’>’••'»>“» ttaw“totowSl ’ Kl C^ttnS^tw, Jft 
tolr float. la Portugal) w# ftuU that too oooili oto ^aJa* 'd^'wja* 1 ^ dol j lor 1,800 aafrtvJ* tottmlgliiM 

fa»mL tm also into * kind of meal, *uA lieio la m,tohase X has.i elu*,e ad fail fiQ0 MHk 
f h*ws boon reastsd and used as a subetltulo for fioffeo, ‘2,000 murn lu all t Boi Ikrc* WjJL M» y 

obJoottoatotho ouHlrottoa o! toaltoirou I. toot to.y “hi 

lUpeffor sol), and aco a most impoverishing ofaPb pM- Rraa tp*eoh faiost is deset Ibed as containing jrnfau and amsoi 
fatter growing sort (JffeKfwMtw anptrtw), trout wbloh gtoaita, stretching indeed into miles, covered wifn every mlefcy of 
the dwarf species (mumthtuMint*) has boon pro. tie*. The twos, which yejWbttfced J** 1 ** ,fa°* 

torrod by ootno ouUivatow, .pwtally to Pionoo, who aw«rt^ttat oa • «rot 

INI dwMf habit of growth admit* of » groator number ol plant* bluahuomu npontbo ,ho.kurtb« drtrtr boirtfofc IWmja, woman 
bstojSgrwm aa* given space. It Is not so much iuferfar to tho and chlhlion *tru sot <o woik, each armed With A w* Nh 

otbTta quantity o! produce as, from its appearance, one would be funitog to the i wh * ous 
K5L Aon to to. u«. .tor. monttonod. mm. ^*£*£13% 

9m*k adtbora assart that the leaves, «Hher m a green or drie d p t Aa ^Hono He has spent o\er o,000 dole* stnodiw tjjjs, seeds, 
ItMia forte e*qolleut food lor cows, and tuat they are greedily eaten and lSWi, Upon this luieeiuieut ho makes from dols* to 
th.rt.moa.to.ro mluablo for tool, and ladood aro 

IW MM purpose la some vicinities. uncrowned hing of Irelend, greater li Tohn If. X^araaUy fto tieach 

its best cultivated ou htUi, like Unid corn, but may kui „ 0 f America. <f I found It neoossaty tobuvo rooobrss to 
alsobwaiedtofinapoddaomeri, and In time may attract more KoglisU vaiieties. It was clear that a bard, grra pehOh which 

sa:.; H .u<i.»«w» VM . EsfSfisaBSfeuaa sl.*. as*«jaa. awvsse 

Whoa the stem and discs of the tunflowei become withered, have given the name of Parnell. The peach Is ueettaM tfo rttttl; in 
•ad to* »*od* ihlabig and doik oolotod, too plant i* toady to bo to. p«wb family m too Lo Contv 4o«» .amon^lly ipijjrt. 1 
TT j *(, w if wmIc hiit nut west here seamed It from *u acoidootal seedUng. I moac iny first shipment 

harvested, ft may be simp y pu led l! weak, but out west here, oftuu b fiv(J year9 ago, when It wjpitctfat «S dok a bushel. 

those WS bate seen would oeUer be attacked by an axe, as in tree j have now seven thousand trees of tbit variety, it has 
felUno i flood, heavy, sharp, corn kntie will answtu the a dark r*d skin, white flosb, and le dim and hardy for 
; < 3S, M ib. 8 d..;rt.Mto.w.^.o..oaw«to ..baipuito and SXbWIft' nV^p t dSV&l 
toOMtditnbbodiml. .... . P*»«h, buwov.r. I* IU to *lilp. Ol tli* Amjlla ptoofc. dark 

lAWMBUy*toat from 80 to 40 boihos Ol **«d on 1 aoro la a g 0l t, al ) ,ud browulto ral obo«k> 1 U»v« or or B.OCfl ttWMk I bay. 

Mr wop Of mnltowor. XKmo wlU ylold #0 gallon* ot oil, too *pont muob tl m in oayrtipoatu g, an db o i to TO tort l* *n aow 

’^ h WW nri!a W0P ?7| a 'ta oulk. burnt J°,ipu*o thorn, uud rtw aiak?’» *i*g«J*t Mbnrt lw*»rt* of 

into ash wMt kfiord one hall ton of poUsh. Piolesaor Johnston aa,oiX> trsee* M “ The woiet tnrmy of the w«ioh orchard,^ ro 
mentions that the seed yields 15 per cent ot oil. tnotked Air. I^amell, ” Is the ImU taught horticulturist with a 

pronto# knito. There is no doubt bo6 waj peach trees andet 
COMPOnmoN, stand the ait of growing, and should he let alone, The 

. . . , , _ _ , borcr« will not do as mooh harin as tbs ihaa Who wise to egter- 

ThC analysis of sunflower seed aud cake compared with (hvsoed m ina te them* If a trees jieid* badfitttth futt Out It down and 
mini and cake la as iolloWs plant ho principal danger, ho we tei, Is winter kfHJnp* Which Is 
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la order that our readers may fully comprehend the value of the 


of this wrath five years ago, whin It want Off at #5 doji, a bnsuel. 
I have now seven thousand trees of tbU variety, it has 
a dark r*d skin, wiute flash, and i« film and Wdy for 
shipment The next is the Foster, a peach of yellow *kln t 
lauron flesh, and firm mould, llut one crop lh ib» of this 
peach, however. la fit to ship, Of the Amelia peach, dark 
fleshed aud hruwidsh red cheek, 1 have over fl,0Qp l have 

spent much time in experimenting, and believe that l WW how 
eoHed all the A ifht ulfcles ol this neighbourhood, A*0m trees die 
I replaoo them, uud also make a tegular annual luorease ol 
20,O(X> tree®.*' M The woist turn* of the. pskoh orchard,” re 
marked Mr. Fainell, «Is the ImU taught horticulturist with a 
pruning ku«b* There is no doubt hot tha} peach trees uwrf,, 
stand the oit of growing, and should Be let alone, The 
borcr« will not do as muob harm as the man Who wise to eater- 
initiate them* If a tm* jieid* badfittijh |wj fta d 

plant f iho principal danger, howevei, Is winter kflljug* which js 
a nilsnomot because the killing takes place owing to the absence oft 
wluter. Wheie no winter comes the sap never sinks, A iuddeu 
ooid day chills the tree, just as It does a man. A have fully ex. 
plodbfl one idea prevalent, that It wop t do 10 plant a new 
orchaid upon the site of an old orchard, Thousands of my hast 
troea arc standing upon ground which has b 0Wi t»n Site qf balf*a» 
dc a m prevlwu i oi chat du Ti ees set oui|^o the Oprth*essk never fail 
to hoivo ftuit. Peaches flourish iu alternate years, sometimes one 
\arloty, and sonteUmes auothei, Iu 11}75 there was a wonAetftal 
jield of early ptdoha* Iu H73 the oiop wa* > dually g 9 C«JL but 
in lH7 ( )thorc was n peach famine, which caught me tWo ways* 
lh«> famine in lit I aid depilvcrl me oi my rente, and tbg famine in 
peaches dspilved me *>< tny Income here W alteruate years since, 
with wonderful iogularft), the yield htt« Upheld the theory. The 


above analysis and form for themselves a comparison between the earliest shipment ever made to New Jf orb was on she Ififli ol May, 

rtH tottototo ttto tW! totfiblalti fekii in fnntlintf aF fcj, A .Ilf and the lutWt the lOtU August, When tbC OIOp OUtS otf 

rtto mi* gi«». wo .ball «*pl»lu to* a... ia fooaiog ol tho dli MlM , rbe domA ^ (oi goxi hall brt nwn ,*b U« n 


fersnt component parts mentioned. 

absolutely ueossiary as a vehicle of plant-food and 
far ottrytag an the vital prooesses. 

AlbUmMelda^NUrogsuou* matters wbioh go to form the flesh 
of also gelatinolds and some of the fat, 100 parts of at* 

faumbm stalling W*4 of fat v> by oombastion in the animal body 

^Mnh^ Id form fat in the body, hut many change into a 


met. t always have more ordeM thou 1 can Uom owl Oof o. 
titul Afeil* t 

CVsCliONA IN BUIbIVU, 

Tug United States Minister at La P** has sjhethfhgf tO Sgy to 


sSand meoImnioM foroe, repair waste qf nitrogenous umtoa states Minister at La ^ nos semesbingf W sgy to 

iqppiy ip themselves moat of the requirements of the ! hfe government relative to the cultivation of Cinchona In Bolivia. 

1 Che scientific cultivation of qutna fa plantations htut tow been 
carried on for about seven years, and the districts fa which It is 


’— r ' . ^ » u~~*. >..A I we*vu »vn rmvui »ovcu yours, uam soe uiesciase IU WHICH II 18 

Misy are burned fa respiration o gl e h at and ( ^b ftypraUised are Waplre, where i,600,000 pfauM **C OfllMvated; 


am met* immediately used for heat and mechauioal 
If tMuh fa woes* they ur* laid up as fat They fo»m 

knMiniible or mineral part of plants or foods, con** 

'3T3SS> and gefag fa form bone, blood, etc., fa tbs 


% 44 cf starch fa food value. Longa, 600,000 plants ; V uugos, 1,00 MWO, i and Cu anay t 600,000 ? 

i-4noludestafab, sugsr. gum, dextrine, mucilage, making a total of b,600,000 plants. Where the principal sumto 
am mot* Immediately used for beat and mechauioal are, it Is a my rough aud broken ttunlii the Aadcs being cut 
If taka* fa aacesa they arc laid up as fat They foim and seamed Intel deep Valleys m every dirvcth% fa« trees are 
Mail vegetables, planted on the sides of thr valleys o* *idg*w, fa olMtude*Mahout 

mmtttfali o* mineral part of pleats or foods, con- ,%W to 4,000 feet above ihe s«a, Tluy wU1 gmw faghet up, 

syen fa 0,000 feet, but fa that cute they m Will 

MtrtJ l.fjtt b»w»dtly »*m I *T |, f A *’* 1 1 “ M *'‘***» iTw, th'lfakirtrtto* flro* 

* b wjrtblo boding ttatf, dMMtfug *1 ♦«*» by bit wtu yl.ld few Wto«o « *w«mjr »ow4* « Mto Xfco »»<l l« 




loam «btob0«*mdoM 
M * toedtoi 


WS *&m* Stolteo and mSiniggM, 


i ate the 
i hakes or 
idth, and 
fa plants 
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y •fe"? .* « * Mlw A to W*k*» *»d tom » f;w tonv«>, »b«y «• I whioh 1 did, I «m nowh»ppy to »t»1» Uurttt (Mm Nrt#4 nut to 

J d partly o via with twig* And oriiet Jlgbtsfcuffjjyk** and lhavOs, AnUtil Mtkjldlt 

!? ES* H ! 6 ,!r ^ ^month*, when id* punt i* a*w Jti ,«4 write tu Mi you that Mi. 

sriong and healthy, the undergrowth of Attar plants 1 * cleaned bury, wilt*, lafoinse me that be saisred Shfi& hswffilwWaf 
0 !i 2 Sf Wt 55 J? kw> J* condnotjng this operation, TM* IndiuMUmi for upward* of fom year*,and%ofe nO §HIf &$&>* 

attentimi to the plants continue* for about two y*ar«, and than medicine without rim slightest bewfiCana dsoEJU* m 5 % 
^ZJaLJ ? WUfid< Aboat n jwrojntof iH the Syrup which ho got rioM me he* *4**3 SJWT^ 

piaofc* dooey or m before thsy odn?o to maturity. Wbefc the tree (Slgnedr N* Wfiffi 

{* ei* yew* Oid< It J* about fourteen foot m height, aud hae a Mr, Writs, * C^emWoS&il ' 

diameter of about *|» inches up to six or aeveo feet When the September 

fc r S 2 * the trunk grow* straight and Peat Sfi,—I find the Me o! iflil!’* %?** bttt^WtSmtai 

JSfL 611 J»oga tree When a tree la left AH who bate tried It apeak i*ry highly M 

etaudiog lor tea Of iwejte year*, It I* over a fool in diameter, and one customer deaoxitio* ft ae a M Godsend toW^EScT^ 

« h ® *? 5 ‘V fj JjJSSyL^ 1 i be*tier, bat not so productive In quin* always mmmmmi it with confidence,--FajfitolmuS^^ 

1 bo hark ia ready out wbra the ties ia about six year* old, (Binned) VlJfOtiff A* *fS8»7 * 

A transverse inonfibb ia made la the trunk of the tree a fow Inches Chemtaii*IMww 

up and two vevtioal incision* opposite The bark ia imllnd Ml In two Proston. Bent fllAL ii$l 

twonti <h,M * r6 m **® tn , ?®°h t *'®° My Dear tib,—Your Syrup and Pill* are *t 5 F 

wwvmm oi Inches. with my customers, many easing they are the mt MwUf? 

A™? *(«• wee le stripped it ia out down, leaving a trank cine* possible* 

•}*">. ami fium tHf> baie where tho baik 14» other day a customer came lor two bottles of $|jrd& A&d 
h« haft there jnrlbg out about fifteen or twenty ah not* or eaul, Mother Belgel M had saved the bfe of hi* wtl^awtbe 


Mi, Writs. 


$autem ban III 

Peat Sii,—-I find the *ale o! Seigtl , e Syrup eteadiftl 
All who bate tried it apeak iery highly Of ft* m*dM|M 
one customer deemiho* it ae a " Oodiead ta^femm* j 
always leuominead it with oonfidenoe,~«PaithtfttUy ¥pw 
(Signed) Vm»Nw A t Wm 
ChamUfc*ft £3 

To Mi* A, 3 * Write* Mortbti t 

Proaton, Sent Wk 

My Dear Sh.—Youi Syrup and Pill* are atilt yBr 


iWy o* A 

lead tod; 


1 came lor two bottle* of SyTdP And 
uasneen w« were Jp/iog out abnut fifteen or twenty shoot* or a*u!» *‘Mother'Seigei M bad »v#d the hfe of hi* wUe^ and he 

thiTiStf ISPi Hi 6 ? ft,ea M® 1 . 1 ” ^ Jf “ «*• u* these bottle* l am analog fifteen mile* ^wWf to * 

££>“•* °**> ; u *y two S r fch,6 ° Who I* very ill* I have much faith in it w 1 i 

2 ‘i?;L ,0 \ lt hoi A °\ &vc p0UW n S of b ?. tk * fh* *ate keep* up woodeifully j in fact, one would fabny «k) 0 *t 
^ f 0d iH gfowally W red *u that tho iieople wexo beginning to bieakfaat. din*» and 

4 U three weeks,- MotUci Selger* Syrup, tie demaud U *oooneW mi 

llOiiUf aad UQw&mi Afdlx, filLtiem su moat *«*I nm. daat Sir, vmin l&ithfullv 


[ have much faith Tn it 


faction so great * 


To A. J, Write, 


Syrup, the aemaud la ao oonataut ana t 
i am, deal Sir, youta iaifchfully, 

(Sigued) W. Bowkn 


A* AXiABltmO DISEASE AFFXJOTINO A - .. . 

NTJMXEOU 8 0 LAS 8 . THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST: 

TfJ* oommsQou. with , .Uglif dorangemuut of the .to- • a wunuuiv »« 308 » or mtoBM»«ON ,aa MUDM #if ’ 

nu^i, Iwt U MgiKtel. it in tlm» fnvolv*. ih« whoU fram,, * a (/«-/«#, lHii*.rvibr t (kfW t Mu, 

•mkmafag til* k«B*r*. 1 '”.. pworw*. »nd*iniA 0 t thu eutlr, OarUamm, fait', Boca, OMmmk .’ 

8 lwaalM»yit«m I *pa tl», AlUitfte* dr»« oat» m »r»bt* ,\l,t,no* JSutmm, Mi tut /’Imitt, «md other Pmiitett, 

uatu 4 **W gtf*l »lUl ftom rhe dtwM* to ott.a wrataksn tuittdjoi Ou’tivalun in the 3 '<opine, 

fgt ovhw«ooi®l»toto( tip* Uthuio^let will **k UijnwUth* toltow-' [CublUb.a ,t Ob,iron Oft*., Uoloqrto, O.yloa, «uM«b«Mk* Ut 
wUl U* abtot° d.to»mln»wb.th.i h« bUn».K I» olwwb Mouth. C«aua*a<w 4 to J««a ISUj , 

oa. o(tb.»iUioHa i—tUv.l dutiM., itoId, ot dlflioutty In br,.th> *< Thk Taoj'ii au AinHouwoBt**” h*. bow mi mwuim pMltooB In 


htmjus Awuau ve xerunMAiiiun hvm. rwAi^siime Of 
0 , Oittchwa, Qvfito. indforv&fort 0u$m* £ptm> 
lotion, Qordmom, Koht, Goca t 
Nutmeys, fi'ibteut riantn, and other Pm4det$ % 


ng after eating] Ia there » dull, heavy feeling, attended 
by drottyfo*** t M*ve the eye* a yellow tinge T Pose thick efcloky 
mooottl gatbei knout the gums and teeth in the morning*, noeom* 
paaied m a dlaagreeahle twte ♦ is tho tongue coated f Are 
thire parnt In the aides and back T X« there a fulluesi about the 
light aide a* tt the Uv*r were enlarging ? I* tboio cottlveneae ? 
Is there vertigo oi dientxeei when rising suddenly from 9 
a horizontal posttioa f Are the eeoretlone fxom the kidneys scanty 


it* largo air cuiatiou m Oeylon, boa them and even Centra) and 
Northern India, the Strait* Settlement, Sumatra, Java, jfierneo, 
Ncrthein Australia,(Jueentlaud. Central America, Natid, Mauri tin*, 
and the West Indie*, Prom aU sub tropical planting mmmnm* 
We have had cordial approval ol the publication* ftfcd *tt 
cuoouuglng measute of auppoit, The English, Indian, ana Ootaniil 
Press have spoken in ocmmeudatciy terms 6 f the jfV 4 *» EE 


. T i , ”wr, v b .V r J * rrees nave sponeo m aoiumeuqavwy serum os im m 

B > J* »kbt.BUr.tlon. tiom th. kian.y. rnoty , U o durwitw. otl'uuUu U«d.B», {row Sir Jo*.,b U«ok«, VAA. 

and highly oniodred, With a deposit aftex standing f D id food downward** and *o hivu all planters, 
ferment soon after eallug, accompaufed by flatulence\r a hcfohlng jNoplautef should be without it, 

of gee irotti the stemaon ? Is Uxcre frequent palpitation of the Auim of aubHnpUo* t including portage, in advnt 14 * * 

heart* Thaw varloue symptom* may not be pxesent at one time, Tlbterlknm- Kudo** \% ;-~l Dollar** 

but they tot blent the sufferer Ut turn ns the dreadful dUcate pro 
tfieiee* if the case be one »if long standing, there will he a diy, 


^ded after a time by expectoration* Xu very wu uooinpivhenrive index,for £1 lift, (or Hi. Jfi), oe age prepaid* 
skin assumes a dirty,brownish appearance,wd M A medium for English, American, and AueWallan ACvSS* 
tre covered by a oold sticky porsplratinn A« xi^KMKNld of goods suitable lor the tropioe, jtndta, a* im 
s become mme aud moie diseased, iheuroatin ucymu, the dtiait* BettiemouU, Java, and We*i Xndle* 


gieMCS if the case be one id long standing, there will he a diy, 
hacking cough, attended after a time by expectoration* Xu verj 
advanced gtigB* the sklu assumes a iltrty,brownish appearaoco^nd 
the hands add lee* aw covered by a odd sticky porsplratinn As U3J11HIW 
tbeUvM and kidWeys become more aud mow diseased, iheuroatin m 
pain* appehr* and the usual treatment proves eutiiely unavailing (Uuuii ^ 
against tma latter agonising dieorder. The origin of this malady is L iUU h uc , 
indlgesUpn or dyspepsia, fori a small quautty of the pioper n *»ii b “ lUK com 
ol tie will icmo\o ibe disease If taken in lt» luoJpioncy, ft Is most ^ lAttl i 0au 
tmpottaut that the disease Should be J>» omptly and proper^ it Jtopual * 

in it* fiJht Stafiee* when a little madlolno will efieoi a jure, and . 

even when H has obtained a strong hold, the correct remedy should 


Jum of tsubwpt\Q* t tmtvdmg portage, tn t 

ri bterlkng.-Kupees 12 j—5 DoUars* 

hlngt* coy it*, If*, ot Ae, X ; buck, copies, S* t or Me, ijk 
Auy one ot the lout volumes completed, bouud in cloth, Vttewd, 
with couipieheusive index,for £ 1 10 «. (or As* J$), carriage pfenhidi 
A* a medium for Euglieh, American, and AueWaliaa ADvW* 


treatmuit proves eutbety unavailing America being luoluded in that term), or connected 

disorder. The origin of this malady is ^gn^uituie, the /Vcincai dyncititMint stands ^rivalled# the 
d g small quautty of the pioper t> will bUuR oouwUajubly in Oie hand* of Native a* well a* KafortM 


In. tug eontstan tly in i Lie h 
Amerioau tgucuituriei*. 


SvfuS? , A'MtfEtable preparation, sold by all chemists and medicine 

vi*3sr» IWwah®** ^ " , < 1 >'? , th * P^f 1 ^? 1 ; 8 * *• *■ 

Wblt*. Wnrttoi W. T*nlog 4 on ro»d, Looilon, W.C. 1 Uto >*y™t 
* strikes 4 t Hid foundation of the disease, aud drivel It, root 

«ud b»tab, ?«t ^ 8 \ y f.f PoBkliBgtw., York. Odl. i, M2, 


» *oB«^r tor year, with dy.pep.iBio bu m mw 
firrnis* wmfM te r SWeudlng pounds In niodlmnes, I was at last per 
ImSSl Wtly S»w« Oowtivo Syrup, *n4 »m thBukfufto 

suaaen iLr« A n*. {**<*, 44 - f.han anv other medicine 


(Ceuum America being Included tu that term), or connected W)tk 
egiivultuie, the Vioptuai Ayrtcaltwtul standa unilvaltedi the WCrk 
hi tug constantly in the hand* of Native as Well a* EnrOpeaR And 
Amerioau (gucuitariste. lietng n monthly ftriOAMt the 
i i opu <*i Agt u uUui»rt lies on the table, and ie % try often mtared 
to uuaug eauh month, a fact which adveitUer* will know how to 

appteoiate 

t m the sale of plants, seeds, machinery* impUmeht*, 
used m ti epical (tea, sugar, fibres, Ac.) agriculture, no better ad* 
?eirising medium exists, 

Hates foi AdvertisenmtSe # 1 

19 words to line ] 

12 liner and under, per Une , 0«. 9d* (9 aonM), » 

Above twehe ♦» 0 B (7 », # 

Sajto* ° m ■ A . 17 ' R, ‘ }?U pwowtotfsK SMbain- 

& •: :; S; 


' * Maiket Place, Pockilngton, vorx, uot* x, iw, »mi „ „ ** ” f tional inewdwu 

eC a Sufieler for years with dyspepsia in all it* worst Whole n» *» .» . 

%v hhmStolk nound. in uiedio.uM. I w*« at I*:? pet- _ UT foi 10B« oOBtlfMto. nwW ••dart)**;, 


war pot long contracts, special»eductions, 
Commnnleations respsoring a<mrtisemoot* a wk 


js^&ssfss s^r a ^srssi 


Uottmay't Ointmom and mi.—Disease* Of the 


have xetri *\ liom 8idg l*e Hyryn l havt 
>eais vi I tlx dyspepsia , hut after a « w dhse* < 
icllel, ami uttn takuin two butties of it I feel 


l have been tioublefi for 


te PUM, »ud wMftdvto(.di„n» M»*AwB»l««l'«#yw*wM *«4 r*wpto <»n«•»« mmm >»^ 


1 am, Su, yours truly, 



tieglMted A to, 1$,2<] 
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tmi uLtW-t * nf#* t r 


K>nr ) ft, |V A#** 


Health, Crop and Weather Report. 


[Foil the Wm I'wwi 7 th Oorouaii x 885 ) 

Mddr*if ^OriyuUy withered dry crop* to Bellary Wonderfully mlvoti, 
fetor ?§@ftog$ Ihnvrag , wet <iops tmuioiately good , communications 
fpfereeplfci by heavy rain. Htandiug i top* lair emafltpox iu two taluks, 
witfcdiseeso fa one of Kumem. Halo much wanted In Oonjum, la 
KfetUS> Steading crops thriving; harvest ovw&w ami <*■•»*#, outturn 
beh)W averse, In (hinj/loput, standing crops generally good, 
fcui withering la parfe* Pewr abating, but anthrax In fhiee taluks and 
small'pox in one. In Ifontaro, dry trope much Improved by recent 
goto*; lever and oatt^dtoease in parte, Id *Mlu from cholera. In 
Coimbatore, standing oroi(>» generally good, but iu CViegol much^aihiy 
baa been leal > harvest paddy, Mo/»i n, an 1 rw/i in parts, outturn about 
average, General prospects fair, much unproved In bellary and 
Anantnporo. 

JEfrm^ay, —Weather sultry, f’evw in nine and catHo-diseaso in three 
tathkoa* In Kurmohee dam%i to orope iu Tatta, J>adn, Hob won, and 
Join IftbtkM, owing to drought, and in Ubornban toluka to saltwater 
freebee Kate doing d-unagefu 1 ata taluk*. iu Sliolapur#, lA«#</crop» 
doing well , rabt sowings ewmuenoed ta liglitei wile A break in rain 
required la Dhoiwai, mote rain le tuirod In Bankaporo and Kalghatgl. 
Klee crops dtucli weie witheimg are levxvfng i mn and other crop* 
good ;* cotton sowing iu progress every where exoopt in *VavaIgund and 
Uadagv where a bieak la 10 ^ulrod. In Kanara, rice crops thriving ; 
harvest ooiatnutu od on < oa»t 1 u ltojkot, < rope unhealthy in many parts, 
owing to wont ot ram. Mood ram throughout Urn Demean and Boulhorn 
JdahratU Cduntiy and in part# of Mu erst. More still wanted in noith 
of Ourarat* whmo the crop# are witheiiug Mowing at tab crop# in 
process iu «fur*l districts f standing crop# Injured by drought and 

* rate In parte at Ifunaohee, by storms in put* of Hydaiabwi, and by 
blight lb paits of ltutnapul. Cholera and tevoi iu parte ui twolvo, and 
•aUlC'dittuaec iu parts ui eight dietrh te. 

w B<,nt? 4 il, -Jn < luttogong, Weather aeaeouablo , standing a ops iu 
eertefh loeabltow damaged by giubs In Itocca, prospootn of riot a 
good , tutneating of jute ami am uearJj completed , early amnn blo^ 
notelng. Iu M KurguauaUr, iicgpsota of osittt, except on low faun 
dated lands, are good, bon eating ot am going on, eetlmatod outturn 
10 to XU ansae, Putes of oouunou ri<\e 10 sour#, 10 ohittaok# lo 
18 seen per rupee* In Meorehedabad, weather eeasoneble. Prospects 
at ttptm In the orntl oxt client, Wat being extensively 
enws an<l doing well, proejveote generally much brighter. In 
Bungpote and BhagulpoiO, in upsets of winter rice good f uta 
attd Iwf At bwng sown , uoeiiJi seers per inpoe, Cholera deoroastog, 
In Pumeah ard other district#, crops doing well , and growing of cold 
loathe* crops progressing Kola to almost ail districts Pi aspect of 
grope generally good evoept in the inundated treats to the Bor Jwan 
add Presidency Divisions and to Bebar* and also on the Orissa coast, 
there ttilekea by oyolone Mhaim orope yh I ding fairly, where not 
damaged by iloods. Prion of rico getting easier to some diet* iota, 
public health generally good, though prevaioaoe of ftrer «o4 
etfefeire k reported from some diririots* 

NvW* t Venwiw# and vadk.*~ Paddy being out f ether crepe doing 
tr^EI* A rilght sprinkling of rain to places, more needed* General 
'tgeefWfttht however, good* Cholera and lever somewhat abating, and 
*9 hi oatito'disaaea t general health Is good* 
i min in the Feroaspore and Bawul Pfedee districts. 

* ^ter prevalent to the Bhear, PeTbtond Fashawpr districts, and to the 
Igigiii tahrii oi the lawul ftodee dhtriote* M*h operations Id P*> 
mm- to the Mtuto^ast* Frloea fluntuattog. health good to all 

■ dwfefe 

1 toMtoftl hss bmaatfmaly Mef retoto but 

S i Mi «»pe«toUy to Baipore, where oropa ana reported to he 
f^^»o^^^tototoaUoto«d^ideto Mmeelaady* 
might to t*» dietriotai few db^ht to 
Ma«M4s wW l' l SW W l W wHl, fc 

MS# *< 

.xcaxwffusn&ssfl?*' 


Jtiwn ami Cuory, -Koln has fsllett throughokl to* State fttandW 
eroja Improving * agrloultmal tjvnatiow general EOrfe gram being 
generally sown ; irrigate! rev* and iu*n harvested to tumkoor div« 
(riot. Ko material change to prioee* Ihuepeoto ef the egMOn ootvdder 
ably improved by the recent ratos, Vuhlio boalth'good. Watevtf Hppto 
an l fodlei available, Marram reported to pM# of IfyeolS, but 
generally cattle improving to oonditfon. 

A rat and JUjfdvraHd ^lo Amuotl, crops pVogriHMtog favourably ? 
grain sowing commerced Ta Akolo, weather sultry* Crops to good 
oou litiou except in Akotogmd Jalgaon taluks, where toore rain fi 
wanloi Tu ilydotahad, rain booeboia) to standing orftpe, except iu 
Bluhabal taluk, where UanJ orope am slightly (iamaged. Ueneral 
health falx « 

Centiol Indu tou'M—In fmlore, prospcoto Improved, and price# of 
foodg»am tolling, rover still to Morar ant to U*<hkdr. Cholera 
reported inrni several dhtriaU of Kuwa'i state lu Moona, weather 
cloudy, lu Sehoto, prospoute of crops uniavoorable , sahrfhueb needed, 
lu Kowpung, waathei cleat. Vnces steady, HeoUti generally good la 
all districts 

/to/pwtow*- In all dtetilot# tanks fairly full \ wells good* Health 
good. Ci r>« bring <*ul m^itrohi^ where weather vety warm and dry tot 
tmio ot yoir, Ualu waufod mow or low, for the crops fe Rlketwwa, 
^fwtubgurh, Moywxr, llarowti, Jhultawar, Ajmere, deyporCj, Vlwar and 
BiYianeor , oiops iu danger ot being damaged for want of veto ht 
Marwai. 

JV^paC—Oold weather set in. Pioajeoto good* 


Letters to the Editor » 

OU\NOK CULTlVATIOIjf AND MANDOtS PESTS 

TO TH8 XmypR. 

bin,— I have read with gieat interest the fetters of ** T, 
An Otd Mallee and Mr, Ourutnurty t which appeared fa 
your iesuo of the 10th instant, on the above subjects t and X 
will tool obliged if you will permit me through font ObtomnS 
to say a tew words also 1 ft» net agree with Old Mnlife 
as to the soil recommended by him for geneva) OS* for the Orange * 
his process will uot be productive of good reunite to every 
climate and soil i perhaps it might ui his own garden, but it may 
have a different effect in a plane where “ X ** defttofe Ip ouUlvato 
the orange As to the very beet method Of felting orange 
trees, U l« a toot that trees raised feefe *0*4* generally not 
moie than ton perooit are good. The reason for this X believe 
m, that good seeds are not sclented. Many need* lose their vitality 
very seriy after being gathered. Most of our mlfeefmmwk* no 
discretion in selecting and cowing seeds, and that to Why yon do not 
get a sufficient number of good plants, ft Is worfh mentioning that 
budded trees ai a in variably two years inter In producing their 
fruit* than grafted does. Budding to on|y feto*t*4 to by expexL 
•need horttonlturtote where 0 tree to pare, fW# have never heard 
of this before. «4£u„ f.A.J 

In the 3rd para, ot hie letter Old Hfdim Write* t~** Another 
point which 1 think worth mentioning la that X dbttkgt mywtook ot 
fruit*bearing tree*, after three yean Ot t4k hafetog, Alter 13 
yearn 1 experience to the cultivation of the Orange, X h*v% found 
that when trees bear their fell crop tor thfe* feooferite year*, they 
brgto to die off most unaoocantablf. I uag feeton no aotonttoe 
reason forth to M But your able oemrnptoedbi mehee up this 
deftafeney by keeping a ctooh ready fe <feaitoUto«xy« and planting 
Oat between the old trow fern ffc# bftfem they ftnt begin 
to ffeit. W* appegre to ma to bo ftoy true, hat it oat 
be mtUMSlby anfeher aethodVDto np the eurroandtog 
memi of every tew to ltd BmmU? after 

fegfevto|thofeu«fe»M maw• m M earth, and lay up to 
1 wwfeiAm «et toto^wr ttowa ei wwwfe) 
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giving a# ttiafh curing m p««ibl« t rotbal the ftm^pperii m*y*ot \ fhm w^^olnspAl^'M fttt 
upon the «o»; pA then fell up tiie parts f has dug im ft tonga#' Afl.artktf* for the same po^Mfe^ 
made of Bandy kwn from oldpwtum, 3 parts, and one part of of silver 

plgeeaV dung,then oovor with some f«shearth, and water the tree* - ■■ \* •-■> /■ *.k 

regularly Jirthe mriratog fill tin trm blossom* This wlU not * }', Government . ... ‘ - 7” ' 

only r4&&ti}‘&%'0>to j bbt tHU improve the soft and ,.• private parties'■ ; 

mabe the trees mare fertile than before. ', * It wi If {h \t& be seen tbaf't^&.sr?^rj5B " were far in- * 

Ae to Mf« Guntvwrty'* Qttestloas, I wo«|d recommend hbn exports * Jf^V: ‘ ... 

for the first to adopt the followiug method : loosen the toll round ■ '''"'?** S - ■' ' 

the root* and remove the old earth, clout the roots with a hard ^ ^ . > 'V- 

bnmb, tin# ptgjltkm with a wlutioB of tobwoo loam 1 pa»t, *“ ^J * 0 ”#Mtm of imptarnsts to prove* wfe*y- 
fresh lime 2 parts, and soap-wads 1 part* then ©over the roots with Jn addition to the Indian and Colonial , 

earth c/mpowd of plg.oM* dung, and wato Mgolatly, both In the ’wh’di it«» «JEpecte<i wia "be a g^tifying -success, 
morning and' evening, till the troes begin to shoot out new ," American Exhibition of the ArU, Inventions^ /St 
leaves; orfce may act according to the method suggwtoii [ futures, Products, and Resources of the United ^tatoa.'l/vJ-TBii,'/ 


In my J4Ue>; ^Appeared In y out paper of the 6th 
May' 18$b\ l ;Fo^;:/'tbo ' : sectfod, I would 'say' that pigeons’, 
vabbtaV' '••aiid : ;,-,hog)f dang, rotten cow dung and daughter* 
home rifiii yi4 (fresh) are very good fertilisers, For the 

last, I would refer him to my 'letter which appeared in yom issue 
mf the 1st AMgns^ 5-'won Id Mr. Qttmmwty to 
try both yoW and my methods partly, and make known the 


result througfi ycpr,»#tii$* paper, 
OotuborWl^^^/V;'■ 


Exhibition will open at Bari’s Court, Kensington, &on4?*b $»/ . 
May l f I860; and one of its moat instructive and iftlitya^hsjy';. • 
features, we are told, will be the ^Industrial Hall/! Ml; 

Uw most recently improved rntybUnty will be'^xhfbiWd In .'.- 
modem Out American cousins have fi gone &httul ” of ;*n .' 
tbia dimtion, and ^-he Exhibition ough* to possess a peoulfat 
intoi^t for the British m<Johfthic. •' ■, # ■■ 


HBM CaUNDBA DOTTA. 


' \ ■$: Notes. 


ih' Apg’ibt dm'Mysore pold Mining 
Coni^vy'or^d^'i^i ' ot o»v, whi-di yielded 1160 ounces 
of gold, ' ". , ^#;5|%/t. /.'Jr . 


Locu's^ilfcr^pfea^ hive x^\U ; il 
of thv IVietunapoly distrid, >%l 
IV growing crop* of fv^av-c 
A i’mngvinent« h*vVo lAiwic , t,- 

appwinwice and'.moyt'mi;*^!^. ■ 


.it '.ppc-Atance in a village" 
j u-d to bo damaging 
i 'jA, uud samba paddy, 
WHtJt cud report their 

>'i 


Wk liJiderstand that the indigo brokers estimate tW.Wtftl '/ 
outturn f;i£ die present stvwon Ut 110,000 mamids, a Urge falhag' t 
5 o£t from the 106,507 rnauads of last season, Thr- is cousidMs = 
ably 6*dow the original estimates. The falling off is opn&aUd ' ' 
chiefly t<> Bebar and the North* West Fro via cos. In the former.. 
the oudurn is expected to amount to only 52,650 ;"<;'<unds*. 

T agaiuet fid,03S zuaunds la&t year, while in the HC-rih-Wiest. 

* IVovinetfs this year's crop is estimated:at under 40,000' 

against 8*300 maunds last year. The heavy rain that latS 
,' in Um styhas tended hirgely to reduce the prodcib© 
jj the kliiKuitJes in Behar, while the unfavourabls sea^in. ^ 

• rally k * to have been the cause of the falling*iiif ini lfels"^; 
f North-Wrat Provinces. ■' '■ i, > : v' 


Tnu colieCWAFniodrs^ /A ^JSru-ui-ru^l \ 
l>> the Madras fk rb% ; » Cife.iifl 

bit-ion is iutmidnl o ■ ;.■».<> «$ '* i. v. * a 1 y in 

in to be inrl'f.* ?/■ 


in* Dp* urn ic* < o« u, f J 

yun- ■ , .3iouaJ«C lit 4--^.;^ 

thin »h<r eaSinisis. 

11,58,605, below; t-Si 
ppfn.m w'yw-lUi v.i 


1 l y Thtsui; has been some ^ hitch’' as to the dUtribntfbn 

Mr. Mid’s duties. The Government of Madras deaire i 
the oomste of veterinary InstracUon at the Madras Schnol^i' 
*)‘hv»u^% made Agrientture should be bo arranged as to set Mr- Mills fr^etor ^ ;! 
vA iuih;m Exhi- the greater portion of the year, or For half the year, £ov ,|he %;; 
bomloi;. M>Mt« • purpose of mofossU inspection. The Principal of l the Agttob v :"/! 
^^o^vtid lutMi College does not tlxiuk it practicable, -in the inter sets o£ 

[ the college, that,the course of lectures could be so -WAnjW'^' : 
j pulses the veterinary tramiug is to be $r&ttiy rest rlotedj J 
, ‘ j ;uid the cmrieulum laid down enfc Imly ra-amnge4 He ;,,, ’',%d#l'?:V; 

v * ring season would Iw, under ordinary ciroumetanCsi^' ' % 

w ! ^ !K Wor kwg season of the college, and that, instead of cdipUdl^; > ■' 

_ ^ ';! ifsj? ^‘*sriuary instructions, tt would appear to be the ftttdhfcfoA;./ 


, ; -t* opioift w a# ,jf5*, 
»wiv» duiiy i/tTj- 


I'UtJVBK.' iwadci’ da If 1 10» h Ii&b»»t, tb>i t t lic- W i ■ 

b-igton Agrh^dtW'fd; [ mcnlhl) reppit slates tb.-r ihe 

iivvi'iige^conu^wh! "'CivWon; cr-jp', ai f be‘ 10 c6tu>n titatr* 
Is 78 pe v 'Cfu^ Ihidtli.?. tU'cp w Hijureii 

by excigiwlvr ei*d wonmi ' 


nn^iit to extend and develops it very considerably in : 
:>\ In this opinion the Principal is supported' • ^ 

: i’ubhV Instruction. The Govaramcixt cd M.adraS'|hiave, ; 

. ..ivriilc.il ihia nSinAl.iAh Ktt ri1u#rirm>* f'fvuf. ntkk'Atuiit 


Trip. .littes^WA^^'i tw. slain n.a: r--. ; '■■ ’ >. ^ .-.^toled this objection by observing that, althougli 

iv-i-v’.lifipfivM' i -iijw.loljeniFtnv.vi. j -d.'.' - 1 f-dd tntirely from Agricultural Funds, three* : 
Me, ai 4 d"tfet ;hfr Teyalihut th. viiiv.ti. j £■•»■>■» - - r '■' ' • • ■ h at present spent in the service .of the ; 

wib be'-^rion^"'uh^ityd- 1 , r P^' 'V' 1 :b i;i''.i>; ■ (. h::r-. !vc;< ’ j* l.!0.iU''.il»- (, '.st'nent. And that in these cii'cumstandeli 
Iluoi'O s ; blig'ht'iV' 1 c ? c;v*,i,• ; i f 'U. m.j; *t*i ■ *u ■ -^onabfe to expect that some lew diSpt® i 

■' ' i,! 1 V'V " ■ -> i ;•' ni-Tia ■ 'i"v: '!‘!i of hio servicfes should be agreed to by/ -m , J 

t r A # ^ | 5f.-r-lcf .ir’iin-iit. T. h -’ 1 J jvsmniflnt, therefore, insist on inx.&h. . 

IUtrr)tR.'U^^ v si^ i |i; iwadCi’ date IQth fiiahntj thnt thfe W-^U- i n, ;■■ v>j-n o.{ -h*- curretibnu at the Agricultural 0choi^-;«/;\ 
ington reputt sUtes tb.- f iLc | wiliest Mr M^iis iV?® fov nix mouths of the yexr for mofa^il/-' 

Eivvi'^^cond^wh!^4c,r■ :\\ m ibe'tO cMUm States ; T'.io ddajuky of serving two masters is , ; v$r^- / 

5s78 \vtr ceit* crop is injured ■ r'e^r'y wualiTitcd h»ifl* ' ‘ * 

by excigirivr iW'-stcjriw wonm< ' t j \ - 

, . ' ! Tile live^sk an tho S ddapSt JT^irm afa 

~ A . '• ' 1 ' : , i, ., . I sjld,wula cwrUin'JdJtfb'W thvm iif ^ Ije retained fa 

. a™ ^P,.rt* «/ M60ftlw s,;,™. Thc’«-*ng Diwctor• tf. 4&ZM 

Z.V ^‘***• ?.*• hov,m mintm*:&&&$ 

Iflilver} were *w tvJJo\r» f-*, i v • a:, -a * *. •., . ... .... **. in ^_jt- .,'■%»■ 


'■ tot^ Vi\i;-it ; , <■.( yiAto.^ fr/na -t^y s/vcp,! pt-rf^ n( 

British Buriruh un*^ C»i»--.idpoUj «;f August U^dS s ; a^tc imfced 
ioBs. iAS.fA6i»HS . Tb'vcA^ort yw, how¬ 
ever, COnlAtHi t i- i::.n^ 0 V;/nk>iK^ ' * ‘ J-' 


(silver) were ns f^Ucva f-* 

For * 

,l „ privaU.pvr^ 'a 


tt imports 




THSS;. JlTBSAJSr AGRIODLTURISX* 


pwdd ' Hr, Fcmaays reported, Th* ufcijs 'folk 

■fe’WUxo* yet been' ubjfciq&h but 'from r^otfy, .h*& os board « 
. whi$;Appears that there! a, bat tittle jute gonny bag#, Thte & 
doubt spot can, be ' found far experiment \ und *® Dtmdw of iwMwfsw 

tfaaty SivifeA Id^iiMier wfth the approbation of Government, it tliat 90 ton# of these goo 
woojjd^’i£tt$pwt^be advisable to rotaiA ttin’ cattf© where [ ie V* quarters of tbs futo tod 
thpy i^w j^Ptttitn a scheme can bo worked out. They are ° * » rroof of the keen m 

rej^r^Sfe^Tly‘ good begsta, which could not be replaced rft ’ \ tl8 r ® I>orttt<1 

excep^O^af epimderab le coat If Government do not ap- ih^Uhlil. ^ t0 < X 

■ g&flto #»- *? «“ to “» on lmwl ba eith °* ml * or Btut ,f it it dE 1 wt«T! 

distributed ^ whichever Government see fit They have tbau it i8 ^ oatouUo, ita orip 
3n^e^i: ‘ttt good deni, and he therefore does not 

g$e why they Should not be sold. The Board of Revenue , 

atk>pgly"«npport the propose 1 for the roteutlon of the cattle, Mu, Eliss^ the Gomrana 
pendtog pwbaratioil of a scheme for establishing a stock-breed- lum ' ?uhD31 , , re P° rt r 

ing farm: which* they regard as a great desideratum in the Measures adopted to secure I 
presidency, and the Government states that it will be glad to ,n ® 0 * Uc 1 t K * re baa wen 

have tbe Director’# promised scheme for a stock-breeding farm W| bu ' 1U _ "} j fc 
MltfWprfUo. ’ Govei-amont of M.«, W; h<,« 


. T»S following is (t summary of the heal th, crop, and weather 
/ repor for the week ending 7th October 1B85 :— 

' GOOdwdfl Is again reported from the Madras presidency—in 
BelUry ekpeolally the fall was heavy ; and both in that district 
and In Anautaporo prospeots have much improved. Elsewhere 
prospect* we fair. From Mysore general rain Is reported ; fche^ 
standing Props am improving, and agricultural operations are in 
general progress* Water and fodder are available. More rain is 
repotted In parbs of Mysore, but the oattle are generally improving 
^ln pondiMon, In Coorg the season oootlanes favourable. Good 
rain is repotted throughout the Depoan and Southern Mabratta 
Gantry Mid in parts of Guzorat. I a tho north of Gassrat more 
vain is still needed for the crops, whioh are withering, ftihi 
sowings are going ou iu several districts. Xu the Berars the crops 
are iu good condition, except In parts of Akola, where more rata 
to required. In the Nizam' s Territories the recent rain has beeu 
beUatioM to the crops.' Xu the Central India and XWjpootnna 
States little or no rain fell during the week under report, In 
’ Agra and Sehoro in the former, and iu Manva?, K her warn, Mey* 
war* Marowii, JhallawW, and Ulwar in the latter, mom rain is 
jfluefc wanted;' In the Central Provinces prospects are fair lit all 
patriots, except In Nlm&r and Ralpore, whore the crops are suffer- 
lag fro*# Want of raltt, Preparations for the mM are in progress 
In tpme, districts. In the Punjab the rotofoti.id the week was 
oohiined to the Ferozcpore and Kuwalpiudi districts, and more 
rain is wanted to places. Habi operations arc iu progress in the 
aohtlMAlk' In the NetUi-Wastorn Provtocet and Oudh slight 
tabi ftll k a, to#districts, but morn is required. General prospects 
grO however geod. General raiu to reported from Bengal, 'Pros* 
p«oW of theigrop* are generally good, except ou the innndatod 
ttoeto.In:0ie' Burdwan an^ Presidency division,' and to Behar, 
On the:.Orissa coast crops have been much damaged hy the late 
Cyclone*' The bkstdoi crops arc yielding fairly Where hot damaged 
by Itopdai'' in Assam agricultural prospeots continue favourable. 
In British'.Bfirmah tessonabie weather prevails, and crop,prewpeet* 
''-'ThO ptibUe health is generally fair. Prices are ftaotnat* 
tog ^ :iilie'':Nortoi-West&ra Provinces aud OuHh and in glass • Punjab; 

to » White la Bengal the 

prtoa; :of;to> falfinig in some dl#iots. Elsewhere prices am 

A OOX'HWW'dWoxx® Of the Bombay Ornette says the Horse Show 
haa beea^pn&ed at Poona, It was very xnnoh Inferior to its prede¬ 
cessor*; aadi'lttiet exhibits were fewer In number and of worse quality 
than asuaV*hil* year'dags are sadly deflofent In those qualities 
which it $ 3 * time were characteristic of the annual show in 
Poona* fancy cUsies the show was poor, very few 

hunters andteams competing. It was visited by a large number 
of vialVfik ‘ Hi* Excellenoy the Governor and staff were 
prwwpitT tospeoted ths animals. The Gemmander-in-Chlcf 
to the owners of the horses. No prizes wore 
of horses four years and over or to 
ftdWhy, ssiq* Under clause X, n special prize of 
■ B*. ’ibelonging to Mr. 

T>iato«sb»- .^ery tow of the exhibited horses 
are b&tf for 1835 ctosedi , ^ ; 

' '■ *■ i 

• via* '** : Mtowtof 

i)w jh&* 


■wfcd. The of Dm, wtoMk; r 

|’recently, .had on board as part of" hof oargh ild tailtoir—of 
[iuie gonny bags. This to said to be the ffret dtreet {mpOr^ 

: fttfon to Dundee of manufactured bags from Caleuttia, and the 
! fact that 80 toes of these goods havo been seat frotn Xndiai to the 
head quarters of the |oto iudattry in this couotiry*f-?»’,pistatidered 
to be a proof of the keen eompotitfon no# carried wfrfo&a }utt 
i trovle. It is atoo reported that a Dundee |u|e ■" ^et^ebaut, has 
exported, oris about to export, a quantity of Ihto'W C^eu.tta, 
there being at prescut a scarcity of jute at tfm lndilfe,and a 
glut of It In Dundoe, where the price of the atUelo fc Um^h lower 
than it is at Calcutta, ita original pert. 

V* ■. 

Mti. Bliss, the Commissioner of fikiH tipd Abkatri'BeyaDuo* 
lute submitted bis report regarding hie enquiries! into the 
measures adopted to seem’d the purity of monopoly salt, ^pptfl- 
fng to which there has been ?t slight improvement In sotnb mt- 
l^twts, but in othmw ife ha,«t somowhat dot^riorated.' The 
Government of MiUins, however, think that the quality ' Imv 
in recent years distinctly deteriorated—the average per¬ 
centage of chloriile of sodium, whicli in 187d waf’'i$hS05, 
is now only !)2 ’513. They can not accept the 
excuw, of adilition to the work of the otitoers of the D^partdi eut 
as having anything to do with the deterioration in the Quality 
of monopoly salt, But to aid the Commissioner in Elia work, 
ft has boon decided to place the service* of 0*\ Hutton &t« his 
disposal for six month* to enquire ami ascertain the mttoe of 
the deterioration lu the (ihality of the aalfe, '/’■■;■ / / :; 

• * , 
* • : ;/ |L ; ;•' 

Wns noticed a ehort time back the despatch of a cons^iittowisb'- 
of mahogany seed* from Barbvlow, iulended f/uv M id'^ 
which had i>een sent alt the way to England drsit, 1 ; witoh^'tbey'' 
were tdlbe forwarded to M;tdm : and we remarked afj the time 
that thto'-pimutoua mode of obtaining seed* w,ua uot ceioulatod . 
to rwfb 8atisfactonly,ay the vitality of the seeds was eerfoualy 
affected by long keeping, and a dwtble sea voyage.. These 
seed* have now been received iu M-wiro*. The Secretary of 
State, in Vw forwarding letter, observes that they were order¬ 
ed.directly from ,K«w histo id of through hto olfioo as! usual 
Mr. Lawson, the Ginwtor of Cinchona Ftotitotioqs^a^elto and 
Barks, Nilgirto, in aok nowtoiging receipt pf tlie „Mmi& says j* 

“ Inasmuch as many seeds Uwe their gerputiaUhSf power very 
rapidly, it is desirable that they Mould, in ab cafes, be jm- 
ported direct, and not have to go through an ihWfibbdiiMy 
oiEce/* This just bears out what we said, and we hope that 
some means will be found* to import seed* from foa’digu cOdhtoiee. 
for India direct, instead of their having Iff go AllthA ; the! 

Jndia Office* thence to the B >yal Gardens at KeW r ahd'froiKK..' 
there forwarded to India. Bed-tapelsm m.igUt, wq tfiih^^ to 
the case of seeds, be dispensed with. , ... • 

* * ■ M :■;* • • ■ 1 '■ 

* . • i f'k"-.'. M ■.' ' 

Mr. WuvMrim, of the Nilgivi Brewery, offers a good field 
for the ronuuierativo ciuUivutiou of barley in the southern 
presidency. Having boon glutei a contract from Gbmn&eht 
for the supply of malt liquors, the brewery wilt require .bilge, 
quantities of barley, which the proprietor* ' would prefer to 
purchase locally, instead of having to import ife from the 
Punjab. It appears that malt cost* them Re, 2S1M! per 
quarter, delivered at OoUcamuud^ which in aysry high rate, 
Aud they are prepared to buy at any price Under Re. A) per 
quarter. Barley of au inferior quality is grow# iU the Nilgitje, 
but there is no reason why, when a demand lias boon crested 
for good grain, a bettor quality cannot Ixj grown, in the Nil- 
giri* Wo are glad to learn that ths Madras Government, ’ to 
whom Mr, Wbymper Applied, are taking stop* to make the 
requirements of the biw:*ry a* widely known - Aft possible 
among th#principal cultivators of the district. The Company 
would purchaso about 40,000 buslu-U annually, wbjtM -Would 
be equal to about '43,00) maaniU -The MuirA»- Govern- 
numt't.in paseiug orders Ujnii thi- * -ihjeet, obeetwe^^t <f thCie 
k m doubt that the Lwvioy At proasat. gro 1 Badag as 

dft'ferioFAtoii owing to the want,. e<^4fi^?4eed # and 
doubt tint, with., thie 'def ^ id ? aft good 

grsdh'migltt bo ratorJida and fn the 


T wwv. v* wry**' ,m »wk v ”—■ — ■• 

hi anjr.; .purt’/mj .«* or- Europe. 

i SMbg: Ih.ftow thefr torge to fer tin Iftwsmf 
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to consider whether it woutd not be worth i ; th^lr' while :*0'«dm* 
port and distribute seed if good quality ami qg»fc die Badogas, 
who,H b thought, would gladly enter fata contracts to supply the 
detqaud of the Brewery. If a certain market for the produce 
were once established, U is probate that cultivation would 
extend, and the of the Brewery could be met at 

rates far more reasodabte than Under the present system of 

importatfotL ,;. ■■' -V '■' 

1 '.".vJ'C'' 1 "',,' V ; ■ ' ' , 

adiei has often boon insisted upon ; 
but th$b mkm to be a sort of prejudice to the use of fruit bn a 
large scrie* Whwhmay doubtless be traced to au ignorance of 
the laws of hygiene, The following remarks, which we e* tract 
from thA Jot&wiltf fftaith will, we think, be road with inter¬ 
est, Id A/M,‘ imciwatfug climate tike that of India, fruit 
should forma^vory large proportion of oar daily food i — 

Of all the fruits with Which we are blessed, Ue peaoh is the 
most delirious and digestible. There I* ;«oth ig more palatable, 

that, go$d ripe peaeU*. It is a mis¬ 
taken Idea that up fruit should he eaten at breakfast. It would be 
farhettsrtf our people would eat less baoon aud grease at. break- 
faat^ and In the morning there is an acrid state of the 

MmmU^lAm^hkg k 'Uwep calculated to correct this as pool 
lug, *ub*ri<Mriitt*, such as poach*., apples, etc* The apple Is 
one of tbtfJhM&'of fruits. Baked or stewed apples will generally 
agree «w!th the mast delicate stomach, and are an excellent medi¬ 
cine is ttaay SUM, Green or half-ripe apples stowed and sweeten¬ 
ed are pleasant to the taste, cooling, nourishing, laxative, far 
superior. .uhft* *> the abominable doses of salts aud oil 

^t^eby |tieu fu fevat and. other diseases* Baw apples stewed are 
hMm ior ocbtilpatlou than seme pills, Oranges are very accept** 
ble h»moit itpmaehs, having all the advantages of the acid alluded 
to, bn# ilia bridge juice alone should be taken, rejecting the pulp. 
Themuns maybe said of lemons, pomegranates and alt thsf class. 
Lemonadeill the best driak in fevers, and when thickens#with 
sugar jfo M bott^p thaneyi sp of squills and other anemia In many 
cMeaol gfag& r To matoes act tm the liver and bowels, aud are 
mob .fl^rp pleasant, and safe than blue meat. The juice should be 
used abuet seating the «kln». The email seeded fruits, <pch as 
blackberries fig*; currents and strawberries, may be classed among 
the bast f^odaand medicine*. The sugar in them !« nutritions, 
tjie add is ooolieg a«4 purifying and the seeds are laxative. We 
would be tftpeh the gainer* if we would look more to our orchards 
and gardens fpr out medicines and less to drug stores. To cure 
fever or act o» the kidneys, no febrifuge or diuretic is superior to 
wator-mrion/wHlcli may,with very few exceptions, be taken In sick- 
uessand lie health fa utmost unlimited quantities, with positive 
benefit.' But f«iuslof them, juice should be taken, excluding the 
pulp, and then the meIo*#Uoahl be fresh and ripe. 

It is true that wo cannot procure apples in sufficient quanta 
ties, or at ratios low enough to suit the pockets of the masses, 
but peaches, water-melons, oranges and figs are common 
enough, wifi should be largely used. Vi e have other ft aits, such 
as plantains, mangoes, plum4, papyas, and pineapples, custard 
appl^ fe, which are all good, wholesome fruits, which ought 
to figure conspicuously on our tables. The tomato can be had 
nearly all the year round, and limce or lemons are plentiful 
in all s^ons. . 

V ' V 

: i ^•.AKobtooiogioal'Survey, haa brought to notice 

an Important htiebsc ^logical discovery lie has just made at a 
plRce.oahed NamapalAty&m, in the North Arcot district, which 
oonaiste of some rook-out excavations. He thinks that the 
hitherto received ophuou that they are of Jain origin, aud pro¬ 
bably the ancient residence of monks, is erroneous ; ami that, 
judg ing to# th$ Architecture and inscriptions, arc more impor¬ 
tant than hM itami supposed. He says they are similar in style 
to the caves at IW^baliparam, which have been usually con¬ 
sidered the bloat mtefont works in Southern India ; tliat the 
architecture and method Of putting the rock, likewise the letters 
employed In one.of tW^mwriptwtw, are the mm as the Baliava 
Grantha ll^bab^ipargm, He think* that 

. they date bask WowhmV &: WWW is certain- 

ly ad iuUmtiug ** find,” aud wo are,glad to h&m that the 
excavations have been completely surveyed, and that impres- 
rigai’tf'th* iittoriptloiw have boon teko& Kr. Itca '*JtyGa that 
^ ani of ttuMftr bavo 


been despatched to Hr, Hargessi who wilt doubtleel, gjjve oa the «? 
benefit of hi* knowledge a* tS the vahie of -’in 

due course, -■ ■; .■• .-v'\ v.■■ ''■.■ ■ 

' ' v ■ \ .Volf's 

, The report submitted by Mr. Benson, i^uMr ■ 

to the Government of ^Madras, on the Working‘bf. 

Farm, shows that some gobii work was dCnb ijwife,. I# 

said to be very jxjor and unsatisfactory, but 
done to improve it. Suitable buildings for 
erected, and several large wells sunk, with good 
water-supply. The present has boon a bad 
last; but notwithstanding these drawbacks, g^a«i^gKa*S' Upt 
put down on laud partially reclaimed, which haa dbifl fliUvly 
nrellt Vegetables have also done well, while tobacco Jua hSIWi 
found to grow well, and some af that produced h is been highly, 
thought of. In fact, it presented' charaoteristlbs which pro- 
mises that the growth of leaf of good quality is possible. »3ShA 
cattle were all kept in boxes on the accumulated manurea, with 
satisfactory results. It appears that the quantity of s manure 
turned out on this system is very great, and the cost trifling* 
The cattle were generally doing well. Mr. Be noon notices the 
want of land on which a supply of paddy straw could be raised 
for bedding. He thinks that certain Uud which GomnitttitB 
declined to take up last year would auswer this purpose vriy .. 
well, while it would at the same time present a fair aito fpr 
dairying out experiments in the use of irrigation water, ktid the 
cropping of irrigation arops, Tliia subject ia under considera¬ 
tion. There is, apparently, no Superintendent appodnted by 
Government over this farm. This is a vjfuit which shodtd be 
Supplied at once, as no good results can poswibly be expOOted 
without a qualified superintendent, We understand that s6tn& 
men are available in the Agricultural Oollogo. Whyshquld 
not one of these be appointed, instead of the Baidap^t Farm 
overseer ? ’v" 

Last week we reproduced a letter addressed by Mt> 3f>; B. 
Allen to tlie JSnrjUaHmcm, regarding the use of bones as manure,, 
which has elicited the following from a .correspondent, who 
signs himself “ L. L., ,r —and which will be wad with interest :-^ 

Mr. D. B. Allen. In your Issue of the 6th instant, draws - 
tton to the wholesale exportation of bones from the agrlooHural 
district* of India. It is a matter of congratulation toifiad that one 
so reoeutty out In this Country from the study of agrloultarQ In 
England, has been struck with at least one of the evils which are 
undermining the productive powers of the soU in India. 'Thfovil, 
against which Mr. Allah has raised hie voice has been of longer 
continuity and of greater dimensions than even ho seems 1 lip be 
aware of- I shall give hare some figures taken.from the ffrkdoi *r4 
Navigation return* published regularly by the' BepftrtuMihy 
Finance and Commerce of the Government ;of India, which will 


show the weight and 

value of the bones exported during thb last 

five year* 

» 



Tons. 


iaso-»i . . 

7,49a 

^'W 

1881-Pi .. 

... 6,7-33 

ML4S3 

1882-83 

.« 10,003 

A10,13I 

1883 81 ... 

., 4 .. 30,046 

i%9i,m 

IbSi-a'l .. 

... 18,383 

7,^7,173 

Those exports proceed froinAhc different port* la the following 

proportion* (to quote 

the figures of the last mentioned year)> 

Port* in— 


.Tons, 

Bengal 

... 


Bombay 

... .„ 

.... :• W* ' 

Sind 

... . ... 

4 **287 

Madras* 

... 

rw- 

British Burmali 

... 

: m 


And they are consigned okiefiy to the United Kfngduih^^oylOii, 
the Straits Settloments^aud Hoag-Kong. Besides booe% jgHi'juc Soil- 
enriching substances ore alia exported, and th*fr ;VafijpS t^tnmnts 
annually to over fifty thousand rupee*. The expotl.W^^bkifta 
has not eeooped the attention of the officer {Mr. Ji{ ^.O^eiaur) of 
the Department of Finance and -Commwroe,. re- 

views the stettoUft of the'maritime trad*' 
jo his HevifW for 1883 Si he.tfMUtb* 

was a liuge lsoroase la the tends in .an'hitit '2% ()6fi 

tons wsttrti to though m* 
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%, 4 XfaiBmmm tot 1%MM %lw be aottaaa the and makes a 
■lofttljM ffaiWkv v |ultt.it evident^ the duty of. J&* AgtfaMtafM 
BeportmeafoM^ prevtocwi to bestir tbemretye^ io the 

th**VU to the various active apd European 
ostoMilfotai, ?a tlwwelfotc of the country and of sgri- 

culfatre fNeh Mm£Mw*i$ .mode to understand the 

evil o ■«*ode of their duty, tamld twlly Induce 

^pfookto the value of tamo*, and either to prohibit 
their Jtau^pA fromtbcfr estates, or to levy snob arete for right of 
remoVidfo .‘to ir^ako .the export on unprofitable enterprise. 

That Banee make ft valuable mauure has long boon known, 
opd Uwtt vrUoleeftl© exportation from India in a matter for 
grave oraiderat|on. But M L L.,' 1 who we think also hail* 
of Finance and Commerce, ho* loot eight 
of -m immense quantities of really valuable manure that are 


daily u wasted la the desert air " by the Municipality of 
might; with, advantage, be mere profitably 
utilized by ;tbe ryots and cultivators than bones,: of the use of 
which the Indian cultivator knows little or nothing. ' 


■ ly December last year the Government of Bombay sanction* 
dd.'a'triahio be made for threshing wheat with a steam thresh¬ 
ing machine. The experiment has come tp an end, but with, 
what success we are at present unable to say j as, although 
the Bombay Government have issued a Resolution on the 
1 subject, .there, is no mention made of the rmdt of tho 
\ experiment. Copies of the report submitted by the Director of ^the 
Agriculture on the result of this trial, are to be forwarded 
“ to. aU Commissioners, Collectors, and Political Officers 
attached to Native States, and the Chambers of Commerce 
at Bombay and Kuracheofor information* ; but whether tlio 
Indian Agrkml0rki is to be favoured with a copy remains to 
be seen. TheReaolution itself which we have cutout from a 
Bombay! contemporary, and after omitting the preamble runs as 
follows;*- 

Media Balmer, L&wrio & Co. should bo thanked for the enter* 
prise showuby them In sending the steam wheat thresher fully 
eqirtpped and manned to this presidency for experimental pu t- 
poses. The thanks of his Excellency the Governor hi Council 
should alse'he conveyed to the Chief of Viachur and Rio 3*beb 
Mabadev Balkrlihna, MamUtdar of Niphad, for the energy and 
foresight displayed by thorn in facilitating and furthering the ob- 
jeottof the experiments. 

The proposed payment of Its. 1,250 to Messrs, Balmer, Lswrie & 

(jo*, as'the Government share of the expenses Inourred by them on 
r aooount'of the carriage and working of the machine, is sanctioned. 

J iff Governor fo Counoit Is Unable to entertain the proposal 
ibyMKChatme that Government should buy the engine and 
thresher used latt season at a maximum cost of R«. 4,000 and 
work them In Khandeeh in oonuection with the Bhadgaou Farm, 
iis fbefo |a nb budget grant for the purpose, and as it is not an ob¬ 
ject Oh %hfob Government oan ask the Government of India to 
s aa ottott expenditure while the veto on all extraordinary outlay 
Is anat alne d. In the olroumstauoeta the beat oourae to adopt la to 
offer to Messrs. Balmer, Lawrle A Co. to bear half the expenses 
at proposed . of another experiment in Gujerat next season; 

*rltlt the. promise to buy one smaller complete machine for the 
Bhadg aon Farm hereafter, if the new experiment is fairly success¬ 
ful, The Director of Agriculture shonld be requested to ascertain 
if the VlnehUrkar or gome Chief in Kathiawar would buy the old 
maohSne; 

Ty fofotettoeto be drawn from tho foregoing la that the 
(foveftai&eut are too poor to purchase the steam thresher at a 
cost of Jfo. 4,000, although ft is required to be worked in 
Khaadeisb ih connection with tho Government Farm at 
BUadg&oh, The, reason given for this would seeui to bo as 
* pom’n&Jke Government professes itself to be. 

Mesa^Balmovj Umm and Go, are to be congratulated 
bf^nierpriiw displayed by them in connection 
wit&v : tt^!us|^n^Vuud it is much to be regretted that they 
should 9Kd$*fc 9tf. Rttfo at the bauds of Govern- 1 


toon ofdho Government of India fo euoottwfeo a^foter #twfy ;of. 
the subjects, cannot fail to bo regarded m a move fo the 
direction. The question ha* occupied the atfonttoh of Govorn- 
raent for some time past,, but received a powerful Impetus in 
1882, when the Secretary of State for India, fo aahctfonljt^ tho 
I appointment of Mr. Fleet as Epigraphist to the Government of 
^Judu, miggestod the desirability of training nativefobOttrom 
such a way as to fit them hereafter for taking aptottdriaitt 'place . 
in the, prosecution of historical research. Mft Wk%% 'whose 
opinion was obtained on this suggestion, ftdVkfod that Frofes- 
Hors of Sanskrit in Government College* aliould foste 1 itfotaseg of 
selected students for special training in vpigrephfcat and Mato* 
rical researched. K* uWrvdd that, with auch a protimioary 
training, a few students would be poured vyho would b fitted 
toconunence under him the more rigid ^udy of critt<»liy 
examining new inscriptions, of translating and editing them, 
hud of disposing of their content* in a echdhuNiike d&mr. 
The local Govehisaente and AdininiatrAtioJisoonsxdted-nn the 
snbjoet were, however, of opinion that the adoption of Mr; 
Fleet's suggestion for the formation of such dasm fo Govom* 
ment. Colleges would not be practicable ; tho reason gM&Msg 
that the time of the Profes^oi^ was already fully occupied, bfed 
it was considered doubtful whether, under present circumstan¬ 
ces, students would be forthcoming to attend,them. 
was generally agreed that the several TTjuversities folght:yfth 
Mvautage make Indian paleography an optional subject for ; 

highef degrees, and they are to eonsiefov what BfopX 
should be taken for attaining this object We are 
therefore glad to find that, iu order further to encourage 
the edubathwi and training of natives of India- i fo\Mfjlv 
graphy, tho Governor-General iu Council has suggested that. 
a social prize of Rs. 500 should be offered by the local Govern^ 
ment annually at 6aeh University to tho student who doos host . 
|n this subject if he is recommended for it by the examitmre. 
It is atsb suggested that this prize might hereafter hev*dppfo- 1 
men ted by the liberality of private gentlemen interested ihVtho 
ancient history of their country* if their attention w*r*%vitod 
to the subject. In this respect the Viceroy toi& set \i$ exlfoiile hy 
directing that an annual prize of Rs. 500 be offered for fche beat 
collection of inscription*, With a critical essay on them by 
fid* graduates of the Universities under 30 yearn df ajfo. The 
essays are to be sent to the Epigruphut to the Government of 
Indi^ou or before the 1st April of each year, aphtha Amount 
of the prize is to be charged in the contingent bill of the JBpi- 
graphtat. The selected easay will be printed at the expense of 
Govorumertt Lastly, in order to encourage the study of epi¬ 
graphy among tho Surveyors and Aesiafcaut Surveyor* employed • 
in the Archeological Survey Dejmrfcment,%he GovorM*General 
in Council has sanctioned the giaufc of a reward of Bs. 600 to any 
employ^ at that department who qualifies in epigraphy within 
two years from the date of his appointment to the depart* 
meat. ' * V 


iimk ‘i«i^.5iijpirf ready and willidg to encourage 

private fo obifobctiou with the wheat trade 

■ ef'Ibdfo* *'V '--v'' I,' 

' >v-; ■ 

of rwot ftwwinvI.itjtewMit. ffl» # tofctaig, wboto », 


Tuk question of ce.tlie>cUeeasQ w, an iaiportMit dne 1ft India, 
and too much care cannot be devoted to a dear and proper 
understanding of the subject. Asa matter of fact* little qr oo 
attention is paid to the health of cattle, especially, s$ah; a*;,'ore 
intended f<jr the slaughter-yard, and the ipCat of wldch aforus 
our tables litter on iu the form of tasty dishes cteveriy mid 
adroitly done up by the indi»|>eriaabte ** baburchi.^ ■ Mow 
much of the meat thus served up may be diseased, and unfit for 
food, it is difficult to say ; but wc sltould imagina, after reading, 
the two article* on tuberculosis iu the last number of the 
North British Agrmitituriat, that a very large percentage of. the 
animals slaughtered for human consumption were afieoted with 
this terrible disease. Although, id tire tetter :JulfhMed by 
“JUt/’ to the betakes a somewhat 'snoderkto' view 

of the extent and effects' of tuberculosis, yet, h« ‘m wiMteg to 
believe that Professor Walley has good and suffisdept ."rtaaons 
for advising the slaughter aiul burial of all 'anffoata^.^ whose 
system 4ubercnloris is evidenced bypositiwiwith 
Cbmpensatton to o^uere. The Professor even! and 

start «f* wd g.1 . in »tow. : , j, '<msmg 

mM$o^ qi lb« ®akaeB, ^..il^4^ew«taaiW,i», 

-*■* ■' mil. m Kotinij.' tit ti.it 
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hiritt into the anbje$ thoroughly, va$d puts the ittatter iftj 
plain JtongnAgtt, axul deals exhaustively with the disease in - ell ; 
itft jtgpect*. We have a shrewd wi&picicw that were a thorough 
systeipof inveatigation adopted iuregard In the animals ajapght- 
«red iu oar large presidency towu* and cantonment stations, 
som« very startling discoveries would bo made. One’s blood 
runs cold to tidnk thajv niay be taking into our **yaiem the 
germs of this howl We malady at ever}* meal! It would, of 
course, be a morbid state of mind that would imagine a tubercle 
in every piece of beef or mutton; but the danger ia non© the 
\m real tor that. It behoves our municipal authorities to be 
exceptionally careful in passing animals for the slaughter-yard, 
and ittjulantely kanngVwGirolncd Hie meat of all animals after 
being slaughteredl The two articles referred to by us will be 
found among our selections 

♦ • 

* 

TfcW'.Am^bau Exhibition of Arts, inventions, * mauiUacturea, 
and product#, Wb« held in Lop don next year, in juxtaposition 
to the Indian and Colonial Exhibition, promises to be quite n 
feature of the age. A correspondent of the * Statesman, in a 
recent the subject, says 

A maifeW,^ gAin to India will bo the attention that American* 
wlflkjO' lilctlf to five to the e&pabilitloa of privets enterprise in 
, India*'.-In'Alt' that relates to agriculture, anti not less In tnsnufac* 
tores, Ihara It A vast field offering, hitherto unaLtctnptod, and if 
oor American friends will only show the more cautious Britisher 
the way* l| is possible that the wealth of Orome and of Ind may he 
found to exist not only In fable. The younger generation of the 
feufiatoay |irha°tsaud noblemen have beuu educated under Euro* 
peah auspkee to an understanding of civilisation and enlighten- 
meal fMio<aaprohettd.«d by their fathers. Numbers of them will 
Visit England this next year by special invitation of her Majesty's 
Govtmroenl, and If their State oofisrs are drained of a large 
*mo«nt,themiterial gain to themselves and their people will bo 
Incalotilibl^ ■ ■ 

EurtiNg dpi ho gives the following interesting information 
Intbolttnguage bf the Exhibition prospectus, It Is proposed to 
arrange thfe m teahee hall so that the European visitor sh^t take 
leave of bit AtlVe'oOlb hod shall temporarily be In and commence 
his vWt to Nftfrlh America from the harbour of New Ydrk, with 
the Barthto Statue of Liberty,-And the striking features of the 
Eastern entry 1% the United States around him. Ou leaving 
u N*w York Harbour,” the visitor's first excursion wilk be 
through the vsifoui States across the Continent toSau Francisco, 
from the Ailantta to the Pacific sea-boaMs, He will have the 
opporitmity ol Inspecting collections, illustrating the wealth and 
civilisation#4 the entire country from east to west, from north 
to souths The rhffway rdetes and the picturesquely diversified 
scenery pf the agrlculturol, pastoral, forest, and mining States will 
beillnstrated by paintings, plans, and products. The natural 
mcuroes aud characterlfltio social conditions of tho various parts 
of, the =teat territory extending fron» # oeean to ocean, and from the 
lake! itfribe gulf bf .Mexico, will thus be exposed to view, and will 
Offot exo4pfcloaal fadlHiea for comparison. The condition of the 
renjpeetlvoagrlctdtnral, grating, mineral, and manufacturing locali¬ 
ties will be particularly shown,' and In a manner which will be 
intaltigtale and interesting to all ; whilst tho state of development 
and tho iaide^eloped resources of tho various sections will bn 
bmght4ta&& tbn Visitor's notice in snob a form as will enable 
. klmfo«etahi{*b a trustworthy basis for jnd gment as to their res* 
psetive'^vtott^ It is intended that this shall be one of tho 
. most viin«hlWtotaUoti ve, and entertaining features of the Exhibi¬ 
tion. The manufacturing department of the Exhibition will com- 
priselhe development In every branch of that Inventive genius 
which in tftte United States has reached kq high a point ; and so 
far as pewrfbt*, H it proposed to present the various processes In 
working ora«r> b$ M»» aid of electricity, steam, gas, or hydraulic 
power. A aspptcta Ml|the Industrial Hall) will be devoted to 
the jiandtatafta pursued by white, Chinese, Iudiah, and nogro meu 
and girls, Thetabqup-aaviBg machinery, by which manual labour 
Is reduced to a minimum, will be plentifully exhibited. The 
systems of working the great rail W|ys and canals, the oil well*, 
and the coal and silver mines will die, shown, together wity the. 
machinery and organisation by which Amarioau manufactures are 
produced. Not only sight-seers, bqt mamtfactnrers, landowners, 
commercial men, farmers, all who 4fctodin stoekraistag, 

g»d *& Who think of emlgration. Wifi Bad teueh. to study in the 
Exhibitor 


In addition Jto lhe above, and various forms. o£ ; ' ambeeantmU 
*md recreation to be provided? the foUow^ 
prngratotne is presented to tlie public ' 

The Exhibition will include a €i|l!ot«4aa. w# i, . 

fruit store ; an Indian villas® I Indian 
weavers : foe drink pavUloM and bars. 

products Of the Kasters and Pacific coasts,', tf';;And ; - 
the Southern States, oharaoteristteaUy . ,hy 

white and coloured male and female cooks. and fc -'ffitaif, 
to mark the peooitarltles and variety of. Amfkm' . 

1 opine at. Arrangements are being made to; inoludS'^a''' ,Pie«i 
Pavilion ; an Atlantic Cable ofl&oe; an Eleotiioal Etava 
and reproductions of the facades and Interiors 
hotels and public buildings. The lighting of the bufidh^.Alid ihC 
illumination of the grounds, avenues, gardens and jtaanta|ht hy 
e^otrfolty, are already having the most careful attakitasi;the , ! 
coucoil, and will iu themselves constltatc an eapeciotty; tak^fei^ipg 
and attractive display. Finally, a feature of the Bxh&Ilfittta, WlU s 
be the manner la which the grounds will be laid out with ai wealth 
of American flora ; intersected with cool and shady avenues with ‘ 
seats every where, in sound of good music and' the piayiag^di v f4hn«' 
tains : and illunain ated at »lghfc,^a fairy scene, iV ''>1 

It, {s therefore, evident that the Americans know .'how to go 
about those matters. And when.it is said that^ thoehjk're. 
Exhibition is a purely private uudertakiug, the United Statue . v 
Govenunefit provhliug no funds, wo may well admire, the 
indomitable enterprise of our tra ns* Atlantic cousins; i' - \ 


An interesting Joctnro was delivered by Colonel Bfuntj- i 

tJommwsary-General, at Simla on tho 2nd inataht, on the'; swb'' ; -' 
jeot of Stock faming in India, A full text of the leothro wtit , 
be found amoug our selections. We quoft below M 
important portion of the address, from which it Will W evident 
that Colonel ITunt knows what Ito is talking about ,| 

From the cattle slaughtered for ration purposes the average 
outturn of ration meat Is -143} lbs, per head, and that of, the: *ho$p : 
amounts to only 3l|Jbt. These figures represent about otM^f^hrth 
In each case of the average weight per carcase in England* indeed, ‘ 

I may go further as regards muttou, and say that an. English leg 
of muitoti weighs often as much as the average whole'.sheep in 
India. As a rule the best of the slaughter etook comes feitb : the 
hands of Uoverament, »o the average weight per eamse ’ through^ )' 
out the oountry most fail far below the figures I have, namofiU 
This would not signify If the quality of tbe meat wore good. Bit 
I am forced to confess that It Is very Indifferent. The orders on,the - 
subject are that the troops shall be supplied with the host yraW- 
fed beef and mutton. But in a country where for half the year the' 
grazing is of the most miserable description, ami where no attemjft 
ia made to atom and preserve for stall-feeding purposes the 
Immense surplus of fodder produced during the other half of tjho 
year, and no attempt is also made at breeding and rearing for tho 
purpose, it is clear that “ bad must be the best of It. I have 
said that Improvement in stock must follow improvemetft ia f Od der, 
;4)ut so bountiful la nature iu tfie wonderful vegetation whloh starts 
every year with tho fertilising monsoon, that I think I '&&y qualify 
this opinion and say that, starting with that period *j*d !storing 
the natural growth of hay, it is feasible to any poiamk g 
grazing land to start tho improvement in both matters 1' slmuftane* * 
ouely. . 'y ' 

In England it is not beneath the dignity of noblemen k^^b&te 
young stock every year and turn it into their* park hta^ ’ volaUtng 
it with great profit the next year, and in the Interim but 

trifling expense In supplementing the graxing. ‘Jy; 

In India the conditions are differ ant, and such ^i*t& by 
no meant follow turning stock Intro grazing lead, and 0&o4$jta it to 
feed for itself. But if part of the land were set Aptylfc for fuiy 
making, and cnsila?,; were resorted to in tU the 

the eystein would be just at prabticable, anfi pr^Lt^bJe In 
this oountag,—[The italics are ours.— Ed., /, A,] ■' 

My personal experience as an Executive 
was that, during fhe dry season, of the cattle' and" t 1 

for able, 1 need to ban tox^eot a large proppt^:;M? : :^;iavi ' 
constantly had the'dsntow, who are not In. 
oRw^omU m»th* M. «t 

the case of sheepii have frequently, been' phfa^id;'#^ ^ 
droves, not fiddfeMiy ^ tacm fltfor ^ 

' to bbtat»keo^;:.'iMiA; Ar have no ^ 
any person ; ft ¥l 'tract' 

twenty or ** of ^ j^rge 
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0^^17,1885. 

tsf Jt.-sis:- -tM-t-, be. “T. 

. gMtytattt§ atopic daring the dry novibi^ allowing lb*m to gr^ao ril ( Thfr Dhrotav o 

ovte.WMwwii^ far the first fror we«k« of the weeroew, and then \ aflU Oudh, baa. >r 

k rotate portion of hit land for grating «*d collecting \ te obtain (litsirfa* officer* for exiierinkept, otte of wfyim h&s sub- 
i%$/jji fjffa re'ifa oi^ 0**1 a t-mali sura in. the pflroliaro of ; iniit^l a doefafao voport te tht? effect tbftl* t)Ve ^lOriWHUW wx'te 

a- |*tf field* of lurorne, rarrota,Ae M oouM : mtwu in 11«> hi iff utny« of Mfuskaiaiusd; Hawtirperi?, ‘rind that in 
with mb w bo », and torn.tub hit cattle and i ^ V e»> iiitftfttuw tta produce wax vary mtfeb riKhter in eoWar 
ab^ ^ jiirt^ordw afiera few months, memoiug tbeir weight th;,n tin? jwfcnl faeed. Tins w wry exmefjiaive ptfM that noil 
.yw^;;;wooh iMQd giving u* a va.tly inprior quality of fcrot and , f . XtM c j hM gr j ftt foiiueiuse in chaining the cotadr of wheal. 

\Ai enterprising perseu devoting bio attention to thfa j Amjlllvl . j^na* fa mentioned of a iieid of- cfayeysoil close to 
mtMwiotiU* by 'Htaetfou from this ewro pairing thiough Ufa . I|ty Owill , ore Agricultural guUoit being row* with hand. 
fcwh,«tttU^I fi«ck 0 / .b«p to U f^MOy i«»cr«*.a. to j ^ w whju «li«<, tl.e proJww at Which 'W >lu# UiCwhci 

nvUM fitatA I T JW«1 trl Hioa Kim anrul a A mu nlitalftari K«i nPAaaintf tliIK \ 1 ' 3 • . . , . ■ 


' breed f&%; I con Id give him good tarn* obtained by rrowiug with 
' titebM'Bk^iisU and Australian sheep at the HUsar Vann, and 1 
;.ftMt"i.JWoW guarantee that ttc wool alone would pay the ex pen* 
veto iff i&i flock, X should olao be very glad to con tract with him 
' - ‘io-$RX!T%$sa his live stock by estimated weight for ration purposes, 
.. *»£ fate would commence to recoup hi* outlay within the first three 
BKHrtbs, His expenditure in farm building#, cattle onclo< 
inrsi/lto,, would be but small, if oouduetod on the principle which 
- X mo now introducing at the Jlisw Farm, where we find our 
object best answered by using light thatches supported on a tew 
pels* j and enclosures made by cutting and ooUootiug lho 
: ** jowosaa,” or camel thorn (the dry leave* of which by the way 
. ahfttoa in a heap on the ground atlord an cxcelUut description of 
-.. bhoesa For sheep), and rolling it into hedge? to Farm the enclosures. 


EFFECTS OF SOIL AND Cl'-I/HVATluN ON THE 
OOLOUn UP WHEAT. % 


'jAt' , proeeui time, When UuMmestion of improving and 
;;,eiiendi}pg iho cultivation of ludiiui wheat in attracting, »uch a 
: lit#6 ..s'hftr^ of attention it Ik »atisfactory to dud that the 
*of India fa interesting itself to got together all tho 
^ mfaruiafcto poesihfa on ft very impoetp-ut subject in oonnoction 
: ; : witdi wheat eultivalion, vw,, a« to whether tho quality of the 
: ;uSoif. <>i',ttio oUaracter of the oHlUvalion .eflccta a ohaugb iu the 
, why# of ivlieat. From the oorrespondehee placed at our 
4igpoStd by the Ecvemui and Agricultural Department of tlu> 
Oovommont of India,, H appear# that in June, l$H4 f ^uquirios 
we^ ftftt on foot With a vi«w to duterminiug this point. Bepliee 
bavebeoh received from the several Local Chmnumnifa,,which 
tend iu a meusure to prove that soil arid cultivation do chnnge 
.tlfa colour of wheat. 

, Mr. Oxunne, the Director of Agriculture, Bombay, says that 
; Ilf baa not instituted eh<[oirfas in j direction bofofo, but ho 
for a thorough ernd systematic tost of tho questions 
J/.vJfiStSe? rod wheat will turn to white, and vm vend, under the 
of soil and climate ; and whether hard wheat vv^ll 
;; beoofiib' soft, md aoft hard, under similar conditions. He 
, two works oti farna crop* wherein it ia*stated that 

,y t^p 1 colour of wheat fa intluencccl iu some measure by both soil 
' climate. The fallowing paragraph, quota! b/ Mr, O^anno 
frfaa Wilson^ O&r Farm Ctsp^ throws some ligi»t on tho 

. ** The difference in colour between the red aud white vuriatlss 
fit probably mainly due to the nature and character of the soil in 
which they are grown. Fine white wheats gradually become 
darfctt And coarser when grown coutiuumiriy on odd uncongenial 
sblfat While the coarser red wheats grown, year after year, on 
. idohjl^ami soils iu a good climate,generally lose tlieir charaetetistloe, 

' '6wmip ,d A lighter red colour, theu yeJiowtah, and dually assume 
the cNtarnal sppetkraneo of u strong white variety. Is ho» been 
fferfE/that the grata in this reepeet to atfactal differently to 
the. et^AW in changing its colour and character more quickly than 
that' Abeik . Hence we have many varieties ot red wheats with 
wMta chaff and straw, and vatieties of white wheats with rod 
•tiftw. m chaff and straw retaining their original colour after the 
• of cultivation has effected a change in the grata* -t 

Dr. Forbes ^'Afaon, who thinks that the 
dtatnbution of the various wheftfa of 
the iaftuciu^s of climate mi colour and 
irabta - As to tho effeota of excwwiYe auil >; 

that he bos .sufficient- evi^»(r'er7 



i'MBjjiiK.impSini baguM wi 
. gages. wllCl^e -thto' aafttflaiSb^sl (.< «Jf. 


■ ■ 1 .1.f.-I 1 

ft 


was found to be inferior in appeuwdme owd colour to U c 
oiigiunl seed. Tho Director of Agnmvltute’ 04i»ks that tide 
effect fa probably due to tlw pveateuce of iron.' salfa, b> which 
otayey soifa aro goueraily very rioh, H<s bowevci, 

that the fact of white whoat in oertam soil# ffcvprtihg to rod iu 
colour, fa a platter of oommOri knowle<lgo lir m##l-disfrfal# ; liml 
that it i* ftlludotl to aa, an agricultural fudfe iti Slr John Le 
Cantor's book ou Tke Improvement oj Wk$di 
thul Xil-f-Uon. , ■ :< , v ■ * 

The report received* from ihe Fuhjab fa h ooufliotiog. 
£t fa stated tfiat all tho replies received froth fcko VkTfaha v dfa- 
tiict officers consulted, do not throw much light pa the'subject; 
thal the • question appour* to haVO boon a hoW out tp most 
fAtiEtaro consulted by them ; au*l that ropiiro fi-om imny 
district* were to tho effect that changes flaw white to red, or 
efai? mm, were unknown. It fa, however, stated that a ^ood 
Wbito wheat, if cultivated without care, and utufar condifious 
of aoiJ, irrigation, &c., 'uiisuHable to it, will by degree® de¬ 
generate into ft red wheat ; but that scarcely any instances* 
Were known of the improve men t of a rod wheat to ft" white by 
superior husbandry, ft seems to us that the cpqtofas insti¬ 
tuted iu tho Fun jab on this subject wore no! hf ft iiaturw to 
elicit *atfafa(Slovy iuiswoia. It fa apparent that text* 

wove applitnl to 1 asoertaiiL fewts beyoud doubt,.HS Was the cast? 
in tho N'.-W. FrovSucea and Oudli. The aifawera resumed by 
the several district officer* appear to be Couiid^d.on hearsay 
evidonoy 1>£ native agvlcultunate, who cauuob )m» expectod to 
mfifko accurate sfcfttemcuu o»i & jxjinl requiring elgsu obaorv- 
fttiou^nud eypodniput, and which outfits somo little trouble. 
But an jmpetiei having recently been given to'tho’ wheat ques¬ 
tion in tbo Fuiijftb by bir Cbarlsu Aitahfaow^ in bis important 
'resolutf^u noticed in thosv onkmtiw a short tjwie-jbftcte, it will no 
doubt (ict its an inoeutivo to inoro accurate" enquiries into the 
subject under reference. - , 

K<|UftUy # lufaatfafaetory fa tho report pL Dirootor of 
Agriculture, Central Proviucea, XIu gives ft os his opinion 
that he could discover no groumts whatever, fpi*' beifavtag 
that the colour apd variety of wheat was altorcnl by a change of 
soil or climate j ami yet he says t . 

The wheat grown iu Chattisgurh meetly beteng&toftu* of two 
woll^matked varieties called reigeotevoly Aiweelood*'Tho 
toiKner ha* a soft white grain roeombliug that of tte jpi«$ kind ; the 
fatter has a hard red grain. Hannf* wheat ie grown m drop blaok 
soil retehffve of much moisture. fCothui wheat n grown on laud 
iu which yellow ofay la mixed with black earth and whloh dries up 
c^porativoly soon. Tbulr cultivation fa, thwefare, markedly 
looulfaed. Ilanwk predominate* along the western border of 
Ohattfagurh where drop black soli abounds, and ktxthto fa prin¬ 
cipally grown over the rust of the are i where the soil it danltow. 

It wiil be even from the above that it ifdhmiy tfm ttoii that 
atFecte the colour of the grain. Having got , u toixfaf ” mi far 
tho l>ircclor makes another anomaloua stfttewout by observing 
that ho M coaid tind ixo "rounds whatever for Wioving^tlxat the 
colour of veal Autfni could be changed to whiter or (he colour of 
white h'lusa to red, by growing either ot thorn <m land best 
suited to tho other. ,! * 1 . 

It appears to us to be evident th*t the- birootor took no 
practical steps to ascertain facte by ao£u#l ; ami, 

therefore, his jnspori must lie regautadt afl upon 

.W eupp^iticfU and btffi'eff, instwul of .uj^V^o&'rteinod faote. 
He don^udtfS 1 tiifts:— ■* - *■* 1 . ^ 

X.id>o&f4-‘ad4 however, that X ha^i^;t^|i^#7sn% of taking 

,- v . ..ifet-bflileve* Irrigation 
4 rixitago of colour in 


fa 

Wbte gtato. ' . 
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The spppwitiftu here referred to has m Iwais whatever, aud 
we me cMietminrdte iwitfk that the vtqxpq wtaitteiTty' 1 ^ 
Director U wot what might have Itaeb especial fmm moftiwr 
of Mi, Mtet’ts etoifyg and oxpieweRCo in agricultural matte, 
It will be wei* froifl nlwit jro bate «aid that the only province 
where anything like a practical teat yas applied to taoeirUtfii 
whether wil ofltl cultivation influence the colouring of wheat, 
was the NVW. Twince# and Oudh; aud these teste prove 
clearly .that the influence & real, Wo may therefore accept it as 
on ascertained fact that soil and cultivation torn! in a marked 
to degiy change wMfe wheat into ted under certain conditions ; 
but the yueetiou whether rod wheat dan he changed into white 
under eimihir omdiUdtw ku* yet to be proved ; and it is, we 
presume* wifeh a View to ftbCMUtaming thk fact that the Uovem- 
ment ,pf India took up the enquiry. It is a pity, wy think, 
that proper expruiftoista should uot ham been conducted in 
this direction. Even the N,-W, 1'toviucetf and Oudh Govern- 
mont hnre oiuitted td ascertain whether red, wheat can bo chaug* | 
td into white by superior cultivation, and with different soil to I 
tjiat used in the experimehte in the Hamirpore district. I 

Madras nbt being; a wheat-growing country* we presume 
nothing was dmm there in this connection. Bengal, likewise, 
h not a wheat-^rowidg countiy, cultivation being conflued 
to certain limited; areas* such a* Hi© Patna, Bhagulpore, nud 
Shahabad 'd-kbdk^-. But the results of experiments, even in 
these have been none the leas iutemling, Mr. 

FiUtteaueJflsainstituted enquiries, the results of which 
will, wo supj^i tyt made public in good time. # 

'',;:;;V' , '^AKNElt'S CASSIA. 


tannin more or leas, and the species 
that do 6d for economic purposes are innumerable. The 
mang«jve, whi^ Mages most tropical coast Uiteo* has beeu 
turned to iu this respect by the Chinese ; and as 

regard* Ibdiai yi might mention that that variety* of the 
Camakm tft* botanioally as the Awimlat% i a common shrub 
Central and Southern Indio—more especially oh the CWoman- 
del coast—is extensively need for tanning purposes in those parts 
of the pfihineulk : ^here it is indigenous. The southern parts 
* 0 f tho Beliary district and all worth* Mysore country; m the 
Madi’ae presidency are the localities iu which the plant grows 
wild* and wherq ite collection forms an industrial occupation 
for a small section of the local population. The upland is 
btt#hy* and irdui four to eight feet high, In flower all the year 
round. ThetoflWMi aocordtJU^o Uoxburgb, are scattered, from 
eight to twelve p^trOd, and the leaflet* “oblong, entire, 
inucronate,a little downy.'* The/o/w^ are “Urge, luimec- 
ous* bright yellow” while the Interns are “linear, membraneous, 
waved, from ten to i^dye-seeded/' The same authority states 
that to bark is “*a pretty strong, simple Astringent/' while 
another deClarea/it to be M one of the moot valuable taiming I 
substance df ludilb*’ With this bark the natives couuuoyly 
tan and ilyoiheir hfethei v ,aud it is said to occupy in this country 
the fiamC|K(sitioa that oak'baric does in Europe. Tho plant 
being quick-growing, U sufficiently large in « couple of years 
for outing down, which operation does not uecesatuily imply 
destruction* but rather an increase of Urn number of shoots 
and a move moliflo 1 ffesh growth. The modus opemati of 
barking is'very simple The twigs arc lopped uft cut into eou* 
vamettt lefcgth#, and dried* The practice, hx the, Mysore chantry 
and otlier^paifto of Southern iiia to effect the separation of 
the bark, i* by u beating" with a mullet, on a wooden 
bloeki iwh£bla!ie«da4^y the oqlor dud or covering, the 

shells being afterwards boggt4 for the ufliU$riU The price at 
Bangalore* fw>M&0 MO pi* ton, rough hark * autl bettor 
* prices might bo reasonably expected from the product if a SiUto 
care and attention were bestowed *, pou its mattufactwe. The 
plant will grow anywhere, Within its habii&t; atui, hi its wild 
state, propagates fa*t. |t is a feat% in some of the tmlm 
tracts of tire Madras jurosideiiLcy, thriyb?g :,M yavioty of 
sail"" T&.point* therefore, to ; -1iw ■ ■ ; l«4 rt Why' this,,Use¬ 
ful and weU*k»owii, has hot been utilised; to 

, . v , v,.;,; „ , /. ■ •' , 


Miscellaneous Jtem&: 


tu* Cawopote marbot report for tha pwt 


'Bmtmm is slack and depressed fa aimosteyeicy kind ‘-T rM, 
prod u 00, ■ • “ 


A Kurkooi< correspondent writes on tha $th 
have had heavy rains iu this district during tho po*j t woofc J 'Ttmz. 
is no four ot famluy now, and the crops are progretslng ^yo^pij^oj 


AwuNaKMKHTS have been made to send from tilSi 
Museum, - Madras, for a couple of months in the 00 UI season, * $*$; 
ivcuustumrtd to collect and preserve specimens of natural history, . 
and tho halts of his labor will be sent to the Museum vto . be 
worked out and named. > . \ ' r 


/ ( .« ^ , ' w 

A Lucknow paper says .-—Somewhat unexpectedly, Mthd&gh ft* 
the past day or two the weather has been gloomy, on Timrsdky 
a fair quantity of rain fwli,—|u«t such showers as are mott flk^sr 
to benefit agriculture. The heat has sensibly decreased as * 
result, and now we may look for an early advent of 
season. Tho public health continues fairly satisfactory, J .*>••]•* - 1 , 

Tub Poona Horae Show opened ©0. Wednesday at 5 r,H,,. and 
rotuained open the next day, Thursday. There were fancy oUwr 
os, the prices in which depend entirely on public stibseiiptfdas;" 
whilst in the hand fi le breeders' olasstA no entranae feat Ware . 
charged. There wore twelve classes in the former and eleven In : 
the latter, and a very large number of prises were offered. M- E- 
the Commander-in.Chlef was to distribute the prises on thb L • ; " 

In Beiurgood eeasonable showers of rain have fallen" 'Mr: She 
kharif crops. Cholera, in a mild form, is still prevalent 1st. OOMi 
districts, Although sufficient rain has fallen (41 inches) Op ^tO 
date in Nagpcre, yet the quantity is 12 inches below the fall hl 
last year for the same period, Timely showers of rain have fOllohV 
in the Ahmednugger district to save the crops* Last month'*':':' 
dearth was anticipated, but fortunately it has been averted*; 
Secunderabad is also fortunate in getting 31 inches of tala to date, 

A oonitiisPONUBNr of the Ceybn Observer writes ir M Ot 
Sunday, the 13th, at about 2*45 r, m,, there was ft drirsUng of 
yellow rain spots at Kotahena ; the spots were on the leaves. And , 
porsons who went oat with white dresses at this time and who , 
were caught in this rain found their clothes covered with, yellhw 
spots. This is a phenomenon not uncommon in Ceylon, and known 
as * blood rain,* tho colour of tlie drops being often red, to 

a fungus, or to du*t In the upper atmosphere,'* \ \ ./ 

jftv iustrucUous received from the Minister df Marine In .Tart^, 1 . ’ 
the Newcastle <eoal iu lumps housed iu the temporary aheda'U^i^sl 
I north beach at PomUoherry ts to be sold by public auction on t^C;' 
3,0th fasten ft The quantity to be offered Is 4,712 tons '■/; 

be put up iu eight separate lotu and the higbeot bidder wilt iu Saeh' 
case be tho purchaser. It would appear from this action of the* 
Freuohauthorities that paace with China is cousidered permanent^ 
at least for a year or two. The new sheds on the south haaoh *ra 
tilled with patent fuel which the French navy engineers profs? tU o 
ordinary ooal. .■ 


A (7oST£U/‘i>itAKV says“ Some seven or eight yeas* ugoj: 
a number of bees settled in the upper verandah of tS4f> 
Madras Bank, at' Bangalore, and constructed two" laygs. 
hives, which hung to the oaves of the verandah,.'.l&cjfil 
were very peaocfu), orderly neighbours for eesna ilsaar, taff.; 
cue unlucky day, they were aooidontaUy disturbed ip. com* < 
maimer, aud wreaked their vengeanue on every living thia| thftt' 
came lu their way. The Bank doors had to be barrloaded* ** 
ns the .Agent's private quarters, aud the utiao«t-AO*Ms*e$^ 
couatnrtiatloiv prevailed. A \alua.ble hdrse beluoglitg to ft;' 
man who called at the Bank was so fearfully stuag, that U' : / 
aUer died. Other animals anfl several persoue wwiin 
l«us badly staug. The faiccs wen ‘after tUN, of euuirtts* 
uud not euoouragod to at the Bahk/iiqp^ft* I' 

days ago, however, a- Urge,body of them pbt 
mm at the Bank, «a4 .oowitruoted ho lew than- ■ 

time. Such ilaagcrous nclj^bout^ tfot being 
«xperiuoye,, the Inlewfeu^itfliwy Wfth nntktifl 
being take* of the facto£ jti beigg Sunday, aud tho ' 
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fm mow* kmy rains have, ills reported, dope considerable 
to too Mm Fett* of the Kotbspore district, 
at Mob m Mahoeadi utorflgwed it* banks, and 
away the boats of a carpenter with all the 
tfeiaWtidd. appears that the torpentor, hit wife, 

' e^ vyer*jdcvptog to a room to the bouse* Iu tin» 

mlddtocf be we* rooted by the heavy downpour which 

deswmded. to torrents,' On looking oatfbe found that hit house 
by the flood. He therefore let loose his cattle and j 
IMvfug bit house to the mercy rf the rains, found protection for 
; bl^if^-'tfewtte, and children In another part of the village. 

' Taxlttdtoq tnwio returns for-the month of August, which have | 
}uet heeu.pabtishad, show a slight revival iu the import trad*, 

, WWokkOd fallen ofl In July ; coupled with a decrease in the value 
^Xndtsn export! which, iu July, had shown an increase. There 
. waa. a large Increase in the value of cotton piece-goods imported, 

": ' J:; n A u gus t, 198d« India imported lass than two wore* worth of 
> fpals ; whereat, idr last August, the value exceeded 

^ 'crorsfi Itmay be noted that this increase is entirely duo 
v . ; taiagge imports into Bengal andBurmsh, the imports fc* Bombay, : 

• '.,; Seto4*^a&d Madras showing a considerable falling oil. Turning 
:io;ai^0^e» wo And a large decrease under the following heads *.— 
rfoa, tea, raw cotton, seeds Indigo, and other dye stotfs, 

; ; ' : r'"At;tbO'.bi»i sitttog of the Abknri Commission Mr, P. M. 

Mefeto, to resuming his address, dwelt upon the grievances of 
, - Mp-Mmndwte* who were suddenly thrown' out of oooupntfotl 
didnif W the taxon toddy trees being doubled at a bound. WTKo 
bimnduri* had taken snob an extreme step because they knew 
that, with the excessive tree-tax that was demanded from them, 
they oonid only work at a heavy loss. It was a hardship to the 
bbundaris to be deprived of their only moans of subsiatfucp, and 
aleo a hardship to the poor that they should be deprived of a 
; wholesome driuk which was generally usod by them as food. 
Mr, Maoeokahaw J. Talyarkhan, who also addressed a few 
remarks to the Commission, urged that the tax should bo consi¬ 
derably reduced end brought within reasonable limits, so that 
. pare toddy oonld be lied by the poor for two oi throe pioo per 
bottle. The president, Mr, Grant, said the Commission would 
carefully oousldcr the evidence, as well as the addresses to which 
they had listened, a«& then submit their report to Government. 

Tub Mauritius Government icoent'y, to acknowledging the 
receipt of a letter from the Madras Gororamaut, asking that 
■ working models or specimens of the * Cauc-teto’ and * Grattcuso ’ 
used in Mauritius for the extraction of aloo fibre might, if possiblo, 
be despatched to Madras, havo replied as f illows 
*• I beg to transmit to you tho enclosed copies of the 
reports, from which you will sec that the machine** mentioned 
in Mr. de Ghazni’s pamphlet arc tho same that were used on the 
estates where the accidents alluded to to Mr. O'Connor's report 
occurred, and that they aro considered inefficient. Some improve- 
1 meats have been made roucteiiag their use safer, bub they are still 
oonsidered as machines requiring caution to their use. The (coding 
of these machines ie reported to be daugerous, although a guard 
has 'been devised to prevent the operator's baud from coming into 
>' oonjbot with the 1 grotto’ os it revolves. But this has not quite 
• attained its object. 1 ' The Government of Madras have decided that 
* l in yiew of the existing imperfections ported out to the letter 
read above fin the various machines used lor the experimental ex¬ 
traction of the aloe fibre, the Government id Mauritius will he 
informed that no specimens or module will at present be required 
by this Government/’ 

Jfta, 1 .AfOboB l J . 8ui¥K, Aseisfeaat, Tcavanoore Survey, writes to 
Madras Mail :~* 1 1 am credibly informed that come 

trtffe s y«we ago, it would seem* a Bhanar ryot of the 
Village ' of Kamachipuram, some miles from the postal 
of Ghtnnamauur, In the E’erfyaculam Taluq ef tho 
Ma^ara.iUstrtot, white sinking a well to his tend, struck rock, 
WSH eh Was blasted with gun*powder at the depth of Stt feet (or if? 

Imm ediately -botoW this rock was found a supposed 
hntohAvSkfletOn pf gigantic proportions. It strikes me as some- 
wh*t eAfattdtoery that a human skeleton of such largo proportions 
ih^we^ar exiMfgsfat94 an eyewitness states it to be the remains of 
. man) w«t : found beneath solid rook which required 

reposed oh' a bed of ftu«**Bd, wU tfrt&m 
, *«toftps tho hones may 

W this accohnU fo*, 

' iMflwtefo 'fjt totiF'ik** ' Hf 
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a^s, I give fche tof<irnmbtea fqr sriwt It J*--be'of 
Interest to »<,#j<nrfoii* ahd gjologietn* !Tufbs.innaWj^; : I Wo hud 
no time to do vote'to the rtutiw, 'aa’^l ; rany' 

be. made regarding it My toformai^ <waa t|u *ohbol«Ws ter 

of Cotnobay yilia^e, only four mites from, tht Vjfot^ | ( : 




Selections . 


-.-"ia-. - 


MEETING OF T1IB INDIAN TEA AS900IASION. 


A mkktikcj of the members of tho Indian. Tea '.As.fatten' was 
held at the roomn of the Bengal Chamber of Cotnom&e on the Sth 
toetant at 3 r,M , for the purposely taking toto botsshferatteu au l 
adopting the now rules for tho payment of bonus to ebolias. There 
wore present—Mr. 0 Cruickshauk (to the chair). Mr. Geo, Bendor 
sou* Mrt W. 0. BelUlrvtog, Mr. Jn» Mitoe* Mr'* G,-M* He% t Mr, 
•f, Homey, Mr- WtUUm Wilson, Mr. G. B. Waf^* Mr; C,- a 
Maeteod, Mr. J. C. H Jphnsfco»w f Mr* W,^ Mr,' H.‘0, 

Garth, Mr. J, ST. SUarfc, auil Mr. fc T, 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by aaytog that tro thought 
it was to be regretted that Mr. Wilson, who Uad‘ taken so much 
Interest to ibis matter, should have been unable to attend and 
preside at the J moetkig> Fortunately, the hnnus question had 
already been fully discussed, and he did not think there was yoty 
uioob to bo said to connexion with tlio« rales, which toStned to bo 
generally approved of. It tvovtld bo to the rsooUtotion of the 
members of the Aosoofatten that at tho general mating, hold in 
Fehroary last, certain revised bonus rules wore approved ^ of* and 
ordered to bo submitted to the ditto rent local as«C?iatlon«and to 
members of tho Aaaoofotiou fur so expression of oploibn vbgardiug 
litem, iu vtew of tboir <;nafirmatioa and adoption at a later stage. 
These, rules, thenbjeeb of whiuh va* to reduce all round the rate* 
of bonus paid to coolies, wore considered rloslrablo tu view of tho 
depressed «iteto of tho tea industry, and tbe neOMtfjy tor making 
further reductions to expenditure. The rules .had keen cdroutaUd, 
and the association had received opinions roga r ^teg them from 
local bodies, and also from tho home representative* t>f different 
companies. Thern was a conNidcnbleconflict of opinion to regard 
to the rolei, Uui object of which, a* stated, was xgeiftsr&l red notion 
of hnuuK all round, and many worn of opinion that they could not 
to* turned out. Some mid they aould nut rl*k the poeatkto loss of 
labour by agreeing to them ; others that if tho rules were cmforoed, 
thtiy would bo obliged to withdraw from the Association as they 
floul'f n*'t «uo how they ooufd bo worked, Iu view of this conflict 
of opinion, tho Committee came to tho ooncturion that it would 
he iinpiwslola to uuforce rate* eompelliog a genenri redaotl^n of 
bonus, and they accordingly decided to modify theft original pro¬ 
posals, and the revised mice, which had now been eltoulatod for 
some u-i-vks past, were drawn up. Those are basofl on a dffferont 
prluripte frjm thoio approved of at tho OeitorAl . Mooting iu. 
February, aud carriod oat the asm* principle that was embodied iu 
the original bonus rules. Thai (giaolplo was that the Aesoolatiou 
would not attempt to interfere between m amptoyeir atld bis own 
labourite as regards the term on which the Latte* might be re¬ 
engaged, The rules now in force wtfo only futaodrA to regulate 
the rate* of bon as and the. w\s*h to bo given to omBIs leaving one 
garden of tlio Aerociatiou to tike employcnvnt in OnhtHer batouging 
to it, au employer re-engagfug hi* own iabourtt* being free Jo 
make any terms he pleased with them. The same principle had 
beet* adhered to iu tho bonus rates which had fi*W is&me up for 
considoratiou. It would be seen that la the origtoal bonus rules, 
those "which had l>eoit in operation for coma timaptsi, Hale £ rlu 
as follows *.— 

“ Tliat the maximum rates of bonus os advanb* to be given to 
coolies engaged by one gardenirorn another hetonglbg to tl*a Asso- 
uiation, shall be (except for gardens in whose favour owing to i heir 
situation end other circumstances, the General Gonsmltton may 
oonsldor it dodrablc i i relax tho rule) Bs, fi (per anukto) for men, 
ft*. 4 (per auuum) for women, and proportionate rates for children, 
without any toorcate of wages j or a oorraspoadlng itteroaso in ti>o 
ynoutldy wages may ho given In Hou of boops or advance. 

'As regarded coolfos ro'ongaged t»n gavdant w which they had 
hewn employed heretofore, the Association hail laid down no rate. 
A manager may make his own terms with'tho cooties ho had 
Imported, and who had been working trader Mm* Tbww had bstan 
a good deal of mteuwteratanalng, ho thoughts, witii' regard to 
these mice, a? several correspondents had raferrifl'to them as if 
they anderstood them to apply to all cooties aUko, and not alone 
to thqpo engaged by one garden from another* For instance, the 
I’ianters’ Stores Company writs to a letter just yepeiv^d s—> 

11 As I shall be traabio to 1 |<j present at the mewtag called for to¬ 
day to ooBsldor the coolie bonus question, I begtyt mfonn yon that 
the nndemoted gasdeuR (Doom Hooma T«a .OSs>k-JUl« tome Tea 
Co., W. Wtitou Tea Co., Ld , BaUjan Xca.'Co,,. .JUt* Djgloy Tea 
Go., JLd.,) do not at present sec their way to.'agree to stop giving 
the cooties the customary bouae, and am wkpmQ* to their cou- 
VicUoo that such a detornifluitioft WouMif 
f npt msraly from garden to garden^ bnk ft 
and wo triUcootoqueutly bouaabte to \ 
iMm ,'ia»y. .-we, of j ^t«o, .sMp“ v, ‘ 
gardoavki 

?mb to gm&ttttiy, aud by a m*\\ § 

W.httto rn Ofto tiwiMtor iMHMItf 



r con- 

E$to their labour, 
' Viet altogether, 
i toany such reoo* 
'no not to tek-' 
940 their 
at, reduce the rate 
1 Of M««,t ttw nM«n 
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#o«T(Twike it Very dttiwlUf n*H W 

definite rats* Further tb«te thto, toy ate donvtood it would b® 
moift hAsardott# and «***#*to venture." r ; '■ ■ 1 ; , 

jf appeared from tM# th.tt the -rule* had h»s» together mil. 
nudersteod. TM oompe^ie# bwWto** weft willing to «wn«, 
not to take labour from kitelg^bhuriug g&tdou, aod. tot wa«*wh.at 
the AstototfotfWFte®*. Who" rale* 1 w are ' intended; to ' tomunge 
onolfa# goto* to atiother, leaving Individual 

employer# ifftwy,# iittke tfce^ pw« term* with tojr own 
cootie#* Ho \m wtfwMfeff tfriy grove objections to to rales as M 
oresent drafts! 1 .They that in the revised bonus rule#, 

now under oo 0 fideiitM»|t I# stated : “ That no b m«» or por* 
q nisi to, •aoHa* wirt*rl<Hi, blutots, &a., shatf to toter* bo given to 
coolies aognged to one garden from another belonging to the Asso 
date*"* That wo* to'eay, the obj sot of the original role was to 
rednoe torates ol Was from tho higher rate*, previously ruling, 
to on uniform rote ofRi. 6 to a mah and liv 4 to a woman. Che 
obieot of the present roles vu to do away with bouusw altORefcher 
in the ca(W of oootfe**og*ffad by one garden from, another., Bat se 

many engajWBWWt#'were waede under Aot XIIL, it was nwu'ieary 

to crovide for advances to be given for ag remnants under that Act, 
In order to make them binding, and aooordingly the rule• want <m 
to say t ** I a-eases where agreement# are mud® with such ooOlie* 
ooaerAotX.HI btifiB»fahditbcoeme* accessary to make bn ad- 
«uwe lit bring there agreement* within the previsions of 

that Aot. tHe amohnt of advance for a year 1 # agreement shall not 
exceed E«; 6io* a mm and K*. 4 for a woman, and toll bo re¬ 
covered by equal monthly instalments during the lent six months 
of it* ourreaoV." She principle of giving no bonus wee here adhered 
to the amount gfvett kuder Act XIII as an advauoe being recovered 

during the hwt *1* maltha of the agreemeat. It would be swi, 
therefore, that the uew rules went a 8 to fhrthor than the original 
rules Th* time allowed to which to receive opinion* regarding 
the proposed **Ui« •'A* «tor limited, but this was unavoidable as 
they wanted to.get the rules adopted and passed durian toe 
month, In order that they might be in operationefrom .November. 
So far at the answer* lie had seen want, iv> serious objection iiaa 
been taken 40 the rule*, and tho discuaatoh regarding them had 
already done much good, and had led to .considerable reductions 

being mode to tt» fate# uf bouue both in A«»am a id C^cUar. Lie 
would be gfad to bear what any gentlemen had to say iu reference 
to them, o" **fr bb^otlm there might be to brto£r forward. 

Mr. Btuarlreihatked ^hAt ihe ouly reply he had received from 
Aetm VhoWod that one Of the manager# of a garden there had 
mivundertfed the rutesltt the same way ae the Plautera* Stores 

^Mr^0ud«Vt^aai^ that hie firm had one' objootlou to rule, 5, 
and that tofciV that the time ehould be exfceudod to st* months 
iXaT^apa ^ proient. In corns districts twelve momba 

^ The^ftitmai told that there was no reason why- District Com¬ 
mittee* <»ould.gct i!(tiice It twelve moufch* if they ohoae making it a 

,0 Mrf jiendoteotiVeaM that One or two men had. written down, 
»tatiag that mf thoaght rale 4 invalid and quite useleaa. 
TheuHalrma $m^d out tlurt under the Act a coolie was entitled 

*°Mr. Hen^w^waaof opinion that coolie# did not* want it, and 
that the p 08 #«aiott«f oand>b*rred him from employment anywhere 

* to Mr. Sfowt wiqnirta wither • i»*a»ger Builer tho Act »* 
bound bo give a discharge note. 

MrtRStXn^hoUIJW ooo.h. oouhl *o to . •loo 
not lo th»A»?eUH<». *h»ro ho wool! bo mooived with op«B 

M j3?r StoWt WAflurt fc.pooUl objoct of rain S w»« to provout 

*« 'w*i.««., 

a^cry dear one. but the ohj ?ct or rul.i o wm-j fc:> discourage o^oliee 

-srtnr«5sw*sfS'.ii-» >«« 

Sooretary of the CaeUar District Commintee to the following 

^Meeting, Oechal , Committee,. 3rd October. Bonus Buies.—Hale 
2. AIte?W two li ttts thnt M recovered during th^ cuwewy M 
fchs teMal J> Bale Insert words "rate of’ between 

waoiss agreed to by 5 votes against 4. 

f?h rifd4hihfe It Would ha.a graat pity to the rules without 
carrying with Ibein ail the |(WsI bo<fies. The J ut ® T«! 

not io .Wv M.1 i", ** f“«»> 

w “ 'rho^arrtV^I^^.'"MoiiaoiUoa of ttio Jaiohit 'propont, 

* n “Thftt M |» 0 ^C«rfoMad^nfe,’ mtta»ge<', M.Utaiit mvmgM, or oUivf 
omnlosi or agent of a garden represented la the AvRoeiauan 
without thb content of the labonrer^ previous «uuplayer, employ 
m harhouv any tebaurer from another garden a bdongiiigto It. 
•imSupevfednf «ik maattitfhaU have dapstd from tWU,n ;; of 
thaJdxmrcr leaving the gird«u on wklpb he ^ last #mp.oytid 
It eanmod from tho agreement c* thd Jotehat phteUta, w.tivh 
had beau droulated, that U wet almost thg natotow opiwoa thu 
eome such rule should be In force, bn »hai baoe .unn&atl 
batter to modify tha perVodkif aa* ysar to aix nioutns 

The resolution was votwi, and «lu«» theu, owing to A^Ut^na » ot 
onteioa as teftAided the rale, it hat beta fatther moduted aud 

annio li 'flfi In JJWHl dlitriote, ho bclteycd, bsUiJ ilwtl wa 
Mr, Ecoderson did ftot 9<3d how tho A#»4wi4n garden# WJfild 
oiiffar from the rttlflA They ought alt to gai*» 
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After homo further oonvmattou. 
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After gome further oonvmattou, j 

The OhaitinMa reiuerkcd that It^ad bten tt 
they iiad received only one report Item Wi m 
tho revised rules, and as the Wme had b«aO 
tug tho views of the vartyiU* toaat oqmmlttea#* ft *Ottfa 
to adjourn the mautliie for a .month ttbtil **' 

Assam and Hylh»t- This view mot With jphttnl 
the following rmiuttou was put gudcarried uaanti 

“ That this Meeting be adjourned to tho ISsh 
to admit of rep arte b*i*g received from those Crtts^l 
who have not yet submitted their views regarding 
new bonus rules.” . ^ ^Vr^vA-l^’v-. 

Tuts losolutioa having been carried, the weetdug.oepai^^pHJP '..'a 
a vote of thanks to the chair. „ 

STOCK FAUMING IN INDIA,' * 

Tub following is the tort of the lecture dsillvered at 3fmt| • pit' ' 
Friday last, the 24d iustent, by O dotiel J. Unit, UB.* CotemJjfe : 
sary Osneral, upon the above subject j— ■■;■ 

The subject of my teobure is iSbo<jk Firaiiag in India, a# 004- ; 
uooted with hay and other fodder farming. My objoct in dotyrw* 
iug this lecture is of a two-told intura : 1st;. The atrioriy jpegfoor 1 
atonal motive of improving the economy and quality of the Bugllth 
Soldier’s moat ration, 2nd. Tue odvanoemeut audjproispttrity' p|. 
her hlajaatya Indian Empire, in the improvemant of the atoov.wf : . 
sheep, cattle, and horses Ac., and la the consequent improvement - 
in the trade In wool and hides, as Well as in that of food slip ‘ 

The subject is very elosety counoctad with the agricultural fate 
of the country iu regard to hay farming, a matter whioh t In ^ 
portion to the rapid extension of oultiva&Inn of food graum and 
crops utilised in production of olotiiiug, Ac., i« daily forcing ita#lf. 
upon the notice of the public and of Government with Jitor«a#ft<! 
urgency : and tn regard to which I must preface my dlseourae wikk 
soma remarks to enable you to apprccUte th* i >roo of the , s 

which I purpote laying before y ju, 3 id now soma two or - ; : 

yows ouly since to difficulty in projurlwg lorwe For the moanM 

branohos of the Service, and at the aamo time dealing fatly Mttt 
the iuteroete of the ryots and landholders in protootiug thohr Mod 
from tho ravages of the grew -cutter, has induced the Government 
to inaugurate a system of preserving Gsntoumo it lands for pruduoi 
tlonlof nay. and of starting grass farmi iu t>»« neighbourhood of 
large Cintonmsnte where the folder difficulty was particularly 
apparent, The official# employed ou this duty h*ve found it some * 
wh4t uphill work, and work of an unpopular nature, owing,to to 
ueoeaasry oproottog of tima-honoutoi customs and loetmtfdd* 1 
which formed some of the items of the easy‘going life *a aooeptabte 
to to European ooustitntiou iu the, to it* ttyiug olimstv of India. 

But very material and important vesuUSHave beeo alfcjiicted, wh oh 

racy be summed up in tho fact that It has been domoiwtrated that 
hero, as in England, to utilise meadow land fOPfcfty-makin^Ittatod v : 
of reserving it entirely for grassing, is ;a most profitable procodttte ; 
and that, #o far from grazing land being injured by taking an 
annuel crop of hay off it, it is improved ; an i while the prospsote 
of to hay crop are by no means damaged by gra^Ug off to first 
growtli of grass which springs up with auoh rapulity whea to 
monaooo vote in, there is good grazing also to be had from to af tak , 
growth when the hay has boon removed, 1 , r ; •' 

We have in our fudiau Stud ahd other farming operations. laog : \ 
since realised the fact that grass land, wilt out, ah grastttg tand, 
support cattle throughout tti» year, a«nl that to obtain to ; fdu .- 
vain# Iraqi such laud resort muat be bad to hay-mabiog -lAsld * 
we have also proved that ekcelto it bay, which Wit) rgite|r%‘> "■' 
nourishing properties unimpaired for years, is obtainable fraui 
properly prot^obed laud all over the «'mntry. Tb s value o( ih« 
experiments carried Out within th' la^t two or bhrm year# Soa- 

sists largely in this ku.nvl : l?o hiving h*o i dtssem^aated throagh 

the country toour Ciitonmenfcs.trom whonje it will spread rapidly 
to tho zemindars and ryoc* ; and wii3 i they realise that propori# 
cured hay fiu.i» a ready market, and that it fn the detscmhia^iit 
of Governmeat la prewve to them their lands from trespass of .< 
any kind, and further that i 1 -is groat'y to tUelr interest to Jfalte ^ 
'•ay with the object of brooding superior datkie, sheen and hfintes^ . ■ 
I have no doubt :h it thft fodder d fiiouity will quickly hteO&e ft 
thing of tin past, and I aoufidontly ospwt that in a’ vary FoW 
years hay will bis ahviodaotly pruonrabl>3, not Oily at krscjjj. ', 
Gmtouuisnt iu f.ilta, but in cv.vy hsiting pl-ioc throughout Wlf '■ 
country. Olfiion Hk-jS.r II. NEacph lftou have doietofiftafk - 
moat valpablo service in the Intcrcat displiy9d in thif queotibu dif, 
gras#supply aud thi»ir personal exertion to further Is, boi l'd^ - - 
not go with them iu their i leas of tho u^osssity of ploughing-ftua 
(ap-soHittg ts rates hxv in India whore the heavy raiuratljp$to 
mxissoa of Itself suifioianUy looaeus thur soil and fertilise*'4^, ‘ 
t'ou gnfcta buada system under which u»e ladisn agriottiiirisi , 
divides his livid into a number of small squares marked fiuV-wjf ^' ' 
slight elevation of the soil a £®w iuebes high, answers evory'i 
pose when tho raiofall w.rald uot other wise Uy long enfiqg 
pqartrato and loosen to»«ik As lie ruinarSug a 
ii. Is quite needles*. Thocvuoaa&t&ted rdafill whioh t wr 
the nwoftoop does this work by fto^iug the country, and dag 
wherever nature or art ha# provided the m9Aria of j 
it, i c.v nature by dspmsiop* 4n to plates, or. 
semathing in'the gattrit bauds Ito, m ?le rntoitr*! 
from places where to . water .cannot li*. 
to [Moiling produce rank- yogefcatfoa aud reader'll 
-,<vu to oonteui rWith -weed#- . iqjqrioae ,lteri 
pjiut to maay phwte ‘wlwra .gr**4 hay .is 
moasoba from gKomiAwhaW; to- WMer is thus «iter 

fora while 'Jmtfbm. ftmurhaad’a-A 
d >no slues -creaWiiil tat .to ‘.'WSJ'-fif .pln^ls|i|t t 
f majwufing, Him UMpi wftt tell yo 

* ■ * . 
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£* . tit toastog fat ground fa* nrfabtfottjtitfr#, usd In the 187S tu by ne twaa* pouadls*#, and ttatsfaoetkmifct supply 

gropth fit ta preventing thi gta* from being of *hs*p ban diminished* 
gwi^dMi^.llUooBbtmt ibe. year, the bay crop ha* bun Increase! The export of bides amounts to 8,605*796* -annually, which, Ml 
’ WVMttiam apmlMW star hggned «n, town fold. Maine! the number of animals slaughtered far tfa two of the troops 

trfaheehf th* teal year or two Uad* me to meat strongly fhowa (bat (be consumption far thin purpose it*' mm drop to the 
Vfifi fimj ploughing tad manuring, bat cultivation of any ocean, the more so when it Is renumbered that. 1 the ‘ ofyehrUturo ol 
hiy proper i usd t think that the time hat oome to re- hides In India for all the different purpose* far wfcUb Urftfee-r f< 
fmergf fit ear tain of oar enthusiasts whose ambition, not need is also enormous. 

It* inarming the Cantonment income by the cultivation Hides. 

Drops which they consider more profitable than bay, dees Calcutta* .« «* , . ..» I 

i&lbcrt of raising standing crops of Nankin suits of BomJvay - ■« .« — ■ ' »*, 

(form on their parade grounds, I have* I think, dwelt Madras -- v . .->\J 

on bay enUora to indicate how really eteck famioaf i« -a \ ‘T 

Wm}t' I now, therefore, proceed with the subject of * 

Id rearing cattle of all kinds, sheep, horeee. end other OI . a * ^ 

beanie; of burden. There eanmoareely be anyone nreecat hereto ^netp liftins. 


Calcutta* 
Bom 1 -ay 
Madras 


6vimm 


■■ 1 heaSle-caburden. There enxmnreely be anyone present hereto 
.mhpult Uhot apparent that vast improvement b possible In the 1 
mm’m m horses, ponies, cattle, and sheep fa thtf conutry. The j 
■ * pastoral one ; it affords splendid grazing in season, j 

MFd fa capable, without encroaching npon the growth of grain crops, i 
- ft dry fcdd; r fa unlimited onantitfee to supplement gma \ 

.*5^^“® i fcl * *f» rcaowrceB i« fodder are andev«loped'iU 4 ’- 

™ weeding of all kinds of Acmeetic quadrupeds are «o defective. 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 


Shctp Skins, 


222,9*7 
. 2.850,000 

3*3*3,720 

ff,938,70? 


W weeding of all kinds of dcmeetic quadruped* are so defective. l'rom the cattle slaughtered for ration purpose* the average 
awpeople,'content with ploughs and agricultural implement* of | outturn of ration meat fa 1434 Iha. per need, and that of the ebsoc 
ffc tf ji Noah and Ms sons mast have bt»en familiar, lo • amounts to only 21 Jibs. These figures represent about nua-fanrth 


'' tkMMXtfir <ff fodder rest satisfied with Bhoosa, i.* , the straw of 
■ ^^JO** 1 ** aod vetches, partly broken up fa tiicir rude process of 
JJvWfag out the grain iu lieu of threshing, and partly chopped up. 
Th#y ilwratore some supply of Kirby, is., the dry stock* of Inrtiau 
\'®w% **dower/* Baj a, Ac., and In oertefa dfatmts, like Gwaller, 
dry I cannot call it bay, is stored far pleach cattle and 
home. The storing of this dry grata is entirely aiibservlapt to 
crop growing, and as the hay ought to be cut and com* In 
September when tboir ploughing operations ccmniortncr. thov will 


n laminar, ip < amounts to only 21 Jibs, i base figures repraseut about oi 
the straw of j fa each esse of the average weight per carats? in ISagtaid.. 


entirely submvleotto f This would not signify if the quality of the meat were good,* 
nlUV *^’""*1 T f !7 " u K ut *° cufc and oorrefa In ! But 1 am forced to oonfass that it is very indifferent* Ttwurden 

"22SS57E SSL . l ! w TC^ t j , !i l i c,ra " WW| wnI I oothd flub i eot «• t^tho troops shall be supplied wttfaih* b«*t 

■'i J»bp»r ; hwnow fa ls al' grass fodWf anS mutton. But fa a country wbwuifw half 

Mr ? l80 ” t f r my } the . a /P htw *y«d»d from it. and It the year the graafag fa ol the most miserable description, and 
' :** 00 - W| 4« «« fa counted. The vMm wh«» 9 no l.%»d* W ft«N ud pr«.ir» for rtdT^ftlae 

j vk U ^f .. ./ mft y estimated from the purposes the immense surplus of fodder produced ou*fag%ho 

1 ' **'5^ *7 the equivalent of 1 lb, of other,half of the year* and no attempt fa ahp made at breedlu.. 

fa and rearing for tips purpose, It fa clear that nsin& , 

r* 1 * 3 !* ha >' iS ordinary bo the best of It," t have said that improvement in 

• Of-properly ehredhay stock must follow hnprovetment fa fodder, but no bountiful 

if. ^ t^fi^pvery-fctah'c Csfau’ta. fa nbhire In the wonderful vegetation whtoh starts. *v«ry 

h? afamiS-ift A ‘ t inn be a saving year with the fertilising monsoon, tnat I think Ifnty .o®*aVy 

‘ ':■■SSiaSoJl’hay for the tkisoplp fan* and say that, starting with that petfad*and^,ufag 
CJ5? a< ^5® h }y eabatltat* the natural growth of hay. It fa "feasible to any dm Jwdscse'fc « 

W»*Wy amlng laud to,start the improvemeut fa both matfata kt«.U- 
etqreo of this desenplion of fodder, which m fa eary deflotont taneonSly. ... ■ 

lf-i!2S2i , I l J!Si ♦« nl \'* 'ahaam . duBagfand.Ifc fa not beneath , the' 'digdity 

^ *9 mA draught ohase young stock every year and torn ft fate &Mnr$& *• 1 ,'iw, . 

grass fw ro-teUina it with great profit (ho next year* and fa fa*, fafwi.-i 
writes from the surface of the fafld, J may *ay that aUH rcc. V if* going to but Irifilhg expense fa siippZetnentfag fine muSuu 

amongst the pallvcM fa i?whnu\ j mil ii n* w B-fa j Iu India the condition* are dlfiereut, and snob results would, 

for the flwi j W, *,* J by nc moan*, fallow turning stock Into gmafag laiuS^ and allowing 

loader that ■ < ovi to irt,*n m { lt:to find for Itself, Bat If part ol tbo la,ad wtro . sot apart for 

the natives ** t^matlr fa/^idiOr, m el«* k, is atCr^iu- haymaking, and eusllage were resorted to’fa thenaNy.part of ,, 

S?!!?* - *'*' J hrst Ui get sn le^rwfc tiiaruselws U , [ Ufa mfaaoon, the system would bo just as practicable ami profit* 

rodoer.nu)tlvat o;\ • <.; tin* vu.<-k eiH'ethna.wilJ foliitw. fv*v« iV ' :/vfa fa this country. .... .■ . 

nnmofacdmee< >-■.? ^i ■ -v^cll ■$, I cm t <y U. •-;.■* . <■ --i; My poroonal oxporlence as an ExecutiveCommisaarfatOffimir wga 

increase to U* v. • - •».> i yn c s .; > my . J m i.p during the dry sayson. of the cattle andaboep.fabuifatfar 

dJmctJjJy m * n * l “-'-• !l '/\ l ' *-i:;i*«ra f'^ri. , s K s 1 usoa to have to reject a largo pivporfe&mi, and ,1 have con* 

that, whhj sunt .r i «ia» ■*■. *•*’ u» c*. •* i - ^'»oiwr -.t i 1 .;* <«■ i 1 v.' M .:iv nad the dealers, who are not fa this couuhy gWUetiirg, offer 

r ‘ rc inc: *'V thv q^r.i'y. 1 1 >. w'^s the r«.‘ieote»l anima's at half price fit even less; ' Ja fa* 

In .be United JVI v m t V J,,, ' , ' v /* n ^ ■ <• / ,i--:ep I have frequently been obliged to rejectfadtoa &t OV**, 


grtengrasB n 
lug tb for the 


,. Jprrseut hay ration of- $juv,> The quantity 

faqrao of this description of fodder, which m h vory deficient 
fit »omrfshm«»f f ami is only fitter hor'^Ml r.awfa aid sheep, 
is WNtfoaly equal to *K/eqMr«m^sW v l draught 

buiIoekSi in regard to which ewd f.r» Sm.'Vbps^ for % c, grass if 

scrap^Q from the surface cf the land, J m*v say that \un ?cc -n 
amongst tk* native» fa t-oi-firua j ajcw! ii jw in 


altempkat cultivatir^ 
fOdd# that the faP\:; < 
the natives fo 
table. We bav*' ■)■ ^ 
fodder. oultivaCo?, • <. 
nomhfacd met** m «* ^ i 
Increase to the v; ■•>. 
dtifioofl.r in in/i.r.:,:;; 

' tkatj wblf* sank fa l 1 ■ 
heal: or ui.t, ami 1 ■■ :i 

In ibe United h.f* ■,-ji 
propr-ttitn of t'ft*-'. ^ 
UVi j*£« fa Iudi.> !■■’. - T ': 
land in India ad* r:l;*i ; 
United Kfnp/it»■ ,?.a 

^ cii j He., thf f»' p. ■ 


i.r.d lAVxd for lb ft *•*. 

■ < OP) KofP.niiO&Vg opinaffawa u» fa s l «;•) 
:f’c systematic m «|o* k„ fa iutdrfffa- 


.vf.11 >i, l .“til b. 

\.> i p\ f i-; > rity i ( ‘i -■ -;;:m 
lc rni 1 • *• of J.;vl|* i .,•: 
u ial '4*- 1**' f L Cc >1 ^*i 

re* ij.'j'i iwc:i'y '- 1 - it ijn 
s . i:/;i*ij io 

.iIft\iv*-'d b-'iid i iit,< - V -J 

“■ lor ti.;. v^oy 
' :r :(i iy ti rxfl \ i ■■:/ ,} 

. ■ rf' 1 '’''. i* ^ y. •*»'*“ rv ■ > * * |v. 


m *■•. r.n 

'fjviv.sfS fi tb:rr i. 

r it l»;* ti 1 ) 
inf.,** J.ht qvir. jsy, 

is s mv-wii}. r'i-' 
UjO i-j- i \, -J.' 
w-prii'ii c«; w* 1 .. 


provr.t».<nOf ‘ - ■» »‘*' r a-j;-., *.!. * ■■ %*&]•. ■■ any of them fife for iny purpose, and to i t *gardto b&th 

uvti.^ fa lUrtU !■■. ■ T ': r . \ ■>. i ' mu" it.;, vvoyt'rij'ii ci w»'.< . ji .-*:■(-,»*.« *. a tile, I have no hesitation in saying Ite t*w -fymm 

\V « *® JF, . ‘ !; '''' % - :r: '*'’■■ * ;s rw v 1 '■■■-• ' ■«» i : ./it-.- :■■ renting a tract of grata land within tytsfitkf or thirty 

J&dsu Junp/ii!^ ...a . n > y..»oirv ioi*-.« ; :. j .-.iour large cantonments, ooulfi, bypufta&tfthigstore 

^v*» fht- »■ ’ * ‘ *' oil 'j'Mn*. yfa ■.:."■{■ ? •;.) r ”»*»v ir.onths, allowing them to grass© (til ever kb ground 

,wtil now pfac*- bi .;t-: -c :■!? n. rw* y\ *vri.**: it*.: „ j .v ; h s /v v o»k« of the monsoon, aud tliearesorvtng.acertain 

pvrnapf mom -:--■'’4 > i m w-r ,, o *■ twe ;-n: m._ . ’k; ! ,?v, for grazlug and collcotlnuf hay from the rest fit it„ 

rafaiTM Show Uw rt/* i ■>; ol s-cu’-j :.»nd k\^p Vi f i-.. iayii« m-> -i /-/./i ''inn fa the purchase of klrbse, fidd cultivating a 

supply of ratify ‘ !■:■■{-- to Kf c* ted««re fair tfaMs of fa-'arroU, io , could start operations with the 

r,rusi*s. ..-.j j.!*t Ms cattle and sheep In pciaifl order after a 

«_. " ’ f Cai'-fa *b W7 ’ f* v* v’-nl-ln. ? their weight very muon, and giving a* a 

' , \ n:.f?7 7 p*.T*ii . -.usiuv of beef and muttOn, An esterprfsfag 

j lAU’ft J .Jki rfi.^7 fill ' poisai* ;i*-« tj this matteroonldby eofeatfottiroda 

Aoiimqy m. | t h*-'p C&tibo 14,2^0 Ikepas<iii: f ; sr-rou^b his bands, ^farfca emaiTficok of theepfir 

^ . ■, •» C&ltif *X*s?2 rf*. ag« ' ! be gradually from j I could give biM g*od ram» 

,S«aOm*' ^V ; Y ffliWS 13,187 7 . 1,122 ■ o^falne' 5 by crtMlu? ;>aut Bagifih gsid AMtfiMfii ifaNf 

' -- \ sMi'e tifasar **««. ;■*:■■’. I rl b>k X oouid guartofae. that .tt»’ WOM 

± , I'jtai oi .. i alone wwidd |tay t.'.i erpeuai*-* ,ii the fioolr, I should olaob* very 

,* ' * —*—.gfad to r'jjstiiiot niih b'-f4pwrrhs^c hi* live stock, by astimatsS 

''Total JU«sd of Sheep HAtiX# l wtlgbt Jw parpottfC, a.*i 1 wonld bommenoe *to recoup hie 

■ Oi iWcittU l.0i,SS2 «m wiyF.sec msI.* ; ,ou*l»y CtWnl-* 8w t.i«t i r iont !HOatha. BB»ttgw^to»l«j 

ifiwt 'SfifciCS wmirnh* «,W4 («U. Tfc« ttrf.p6r&.» 0 ; i lirt " '"‘‘WteM. «Mh fwlomw, *«., woW 

taA)«^WlUti4m«ktarvdtath»tol >ai««»'ray Vurtlteg ' f *- ,so *^ °» whinb Iwy fen- 


1 ImummS Stfa, 
*u ^iw^&jfe ..^a» j by 


^ _,_*■ , T itaJ Kt*a*I oi l/'o.Oi alone w»fald ; 

// .* —--gfad to c'jfttt 

? Total JhlsMd of Sh«?p { weight Jov m 

JOflWcatti* IJ(U;SSS v.w etvtainl cuiy i\W Malta; surf of 


ICMUUV MI »i:kk k w v«.:ry Ndrsiuig .,, —- r s .. - . ; . y -^ Z 

litwr that while tU eoppfa of cattle fa a» ; P*f«*?™* « tiod ; ? «r cl^eot 

y*4^wSurtUs*. fn >P «w6h*» 1 trt tiu, srwwJvr forrcMmtion ; *'«WtUtahj* «RRP«rt«a m* tow pjl«.i •»<>»«** 
w «i. (cswfaH for bloc! nuriicrs k»» uot b?«. oo.ftag *ad ooffrulibg Hw ‘jowwm, *r(^a^s4 

ftaisrt«ltomrttw»U<» of tbo fcr«aw». « W, rt«.fa.ic«oo *m- i loir* 1 -, b* «h« w», eboioa m * % 

liSsoHont. dftttritftfou of bhoo*» far shbkpk'* 


■-.Ihrflijl'tttiw (be breeder*, * *ct> 4«itr«U1ve sys* ‘ 

flth*.w*t^gktaifagyoK^;e*fat«q tthfah must In (he long ratitnet**. 

tomtiki ’’ Oghrd* thn&P ilw pr^porupu at nw«» ‘ 
to weir id.fl44.xd the former against 294,700 0 ! the. 

■ Igttliro fa: dno;to tustri ctfaue having fa i87$rtafc' ■ 

, ^ swss^o bs^-untipksntjd by'> 

itinughtiaxiTjKM( tfW'fbem* A* 

UtulMiUkr <fekr loffiMi'. tils. kluMUItoif fidtlaiuMw ) 


. har rtd .woM^ranyeffe^ tifajfufabor.ot *h**pkilled feolr^:} vJWOi^yTktog, to do ‘ JgPW*-JJ 

fadag siPlb with ^ntroftb* number oon- i .J#Bh:io '.w«R .*» 8 ^ P' 

anted lylhe pL^nlaticn, and It 1* my oplafon,that th* scare of 1 bom», asule^ pgwgh entile aud aheep, the 


mbguufifi 
^Jjtkith*ylcv 

tiMfogh the .coqntty tbfa vj inter, I tsud 

tit tpbsm who - wadif'k : lp|w'iektl in 

k^h ^fefeu^lon tit this, and I mJL 4AM: 

fai^aulA^^ttog t©***tofc « far odml^-hy 

lesjar-v of grass land,, .'w^Imdii a*otn» 

Of mtaaMtulty* who** rel^ua>mp*jtm**S'' wpuld - preveat thalf 
wffaUikything to do Witii • idapMVw'. jitbsk,' op ample field 1* 
Ibfikh'iW'.waR tn-tht setting fimn of grave land for breading 
horses, mule^ plough entile sad aheep, the latter for wo&l , r ana 
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ifoor I)f»tHot Officti* add tfolltichi • AgMto, ; W*U Tilt riert Utotoj J 
mfvJi pEnally to the &™i*K lM &&•* ^rms "«* * 

Sickly toZgVfr tov dfffewrt ptrfes ft to* doting I have 
aUuiJJ tbV Government Cattle Farm At His tor, * 

mvdlat «Wfe IVW«l*f P** *>•*•« y<* **»}• datotk .*>*• • 
f&rtn. uStil witoto toil'ist year ter two, afford* a my ootobw -* 
lo^ 0 .«l}^ » 1 i& •* W«* to? gr«»t «J 1 » 0 «. 0 . »TMla.* d 
to the neilwtSlto«rt°toff» toldw *0 supplement the « 
Hind, T?>* pkoWtoftetowrly observed at the pace having been to t 
■tore but * v^ limited quantity ol hay* and#* the ids* that to * 
take more oft &e toft tend would Interfere with graaiog, ■ J 

■;. L . V !> v': 1 '''’" (To fe&fteJ*w4.) 1 1 

' “ *' ; 2 ■ JL—a, ' 13 

' > TC BEBCOLOSIS. j 

What 1* taberouloris? That, wo M edre, h*a been a commas * ! 
QttWtto n f!»S3 ^ SdM« ot th »SfrrU Britith Agritulturuit during , 
aSTllSr tSa *m*. Wt propo«a to ao.w.f *», <Mi.i tu doing . 0 , w. , 
■hkll not oont.ot mcmIt*. With • b«« expl»u»tlou ol t 
.«vn&t ts toe diseased condition to which the term js Applied, t 
2* wewSi^emyt to give in plain language neb an 
aocount of totemalady** may enable wmprofooHonal reader« to c 
follow Intelligently the important dieoussious that from time to t 
time are raised concerning it. , , T . t 

Tuberculosis ts to* 1 partee applied to a disease to which there are 0 
devtelSp^* 4 n tel ihe btedy. little growth*, or tuber- i 

clee/baviBg a ohsiwotMUtio. miorteaooplc structure. It attack* t 
both man ami -animaW* and is known by a variety of name*, Thus t 
in the human subject It ia this condition that is at the root of the < 
‘ordinary fwm&f what 4* termed Consumption, Wasting, or * 
Phthisis i while in the lower animals, U is variously known aa t 
Pining, <Se»to«pWon, Grapes, Kernels, Clyors, Augleberrioa. &o. t 

The arowtha Iron* whloh the tetebnloal name of the affection ia * 
derived nave a very variable distribution. In cattle their moat \ 
common int k the lunge and pleuto <the Uniug membrane of the l 
Sieit). wSEte nwt in order of frequency come* the peri toneuMthe i 
Unlaa memhraae of the belly). H other caeca the tuberclee grow , 
in th« reprodnotlve organ* of either aex, In the spleen, the, liver, j 
the inteatlnea s the kidneye, the udder, the brain, lymphatic t 
aland*, joint*, muicta, &o. In most cases the new growths do t 
not invade more than two or three of these situations, but In j 
aomo instazicM there is a rapid development of the tubercles * 
throughout the gntm aVe system, and. to this latter condition the i 
term U applied, \ 

u<ha individual tubercles are of small sl®a—smaller than a pin a , 
head, but by ooalesneuoe they produce large masses of new tissue i 
In tho Organs where they appear* Thus, In the »bhgs, 
the normal -'kpongy etruotnre becomes destroyed, and- its , 
nUo# taken by *eS5 masses, which, later on, tend to eofften, , 
EreSk down, and be coughed up. On the pleura and peritoneum 1 
the aggttWfctti of tubercles form large proieotlug masses, ( 
rMeinSOttg* SSlijatewec or a bunch of grapes, and it is from these , 
that mtm Of tiio cteteimoh flams* for the disease are derived. In 
the ehriy stage tho tubercles are of a greyish white colour, but , 
wbe^w&^Sdtnre they become yellow. When they attain a , 
certain slss. ihey tend to assume a oonslstenoe like cheese, and this ; 
ScayStSS and break down, or it may partially dry up, and 
become grittyfrom a deposit of lime salts to it. , 

A^^tf thelcWer animidt cattle are most frequently the subjeots 
nl tubttronlosU. and after theee come pigs. Goatsare occasion* 
aUattaokedby It, but it to doubtful whether hows*, sheep, or dogs 
SVet Cwoteac/ the disease spontaneously. Within recent years, 
however, it mil been shown w attack fowls, and it at time proves 

g^vSriOTw^biSSion?^iJ which the lesion* of tuberculosis 
understood that it. symptom, are not 
s^d&nsd. When it attacks the lungs and pleura (whloh, 
as «lreadv stated, are ite most common site), tho animal suffer* 
Irani a aouuli. ovtooes pain Oh preseure between the ribs, aud 
SSJ^SaSI? wBl, « the disease is allowed to run its 
course^ the animal Is reduoed to tbo condition of a living 
AelJSSn If tow Vital parts are the scat ol the new growth, 
SheSSiJns iSiy be very obscure. It is almost an every- 
SSSoe for animals to be sUughtered "whose carcases pro- 
iStSTSZ peritoneum and pleura most «tensive 
tX^e. auoh aniftals never having exulted to the mind* of their 
osroars a suspicion of the serious affection of which they wore the 
aubiactr* ifiSa point that cannot bo too strongly emphasised, 
tKtw animal may have •» extsumvs growth of tubs role in us 
svsfeem sud give no other evidence of it than a certain on* 
tSrUtto'su/ and a lack oi tendency to fatten, no matter how 
favourably oUoumstanosd. Among cows a not infrequent seat 
of tuberSs is some pari of the generative system, auoh as the 
SvMlmrfthfwomb. The diseased process I* here a common cause 
Sl“i«iltty. tnd It *t th* um» «<n« orwtn t 
orcifcement which makes the cow almost constantly bulling. | 

When ths disease tovadea the adder, it produces a diffuse, firm 
swelling to which there is Uttto or no pain. The swelling j 
|« offsets only one quarter of the udder, and for a considerable . 
am 0 ,TC^toemitofrom|toe dicoassd portion may present to 
tiie naked eye no abnormal Characters. The importance of the leal 
mentioned point win be shown Inter on. * 

Xuheronioeie Is by no menu a new diseMC. It hlw eve n be en sur- 
mleed that it was know* to the time; of Moses, add P otato *> is 
titiit to referred to by some ,ol tilt ancient writers to torths^taat 
* laavs no donht as to tin identity, NevCrthetonu It l* 

wiry recent years that a satisfactory aooount «| Its pathology hm 
boon given. The two Important points that have tor a tong time 
been nndsr disoueston, and to which until reotntiy no tiiwdl an- 
awor couldbo given, are—1st, la tuberculosis an infections (nr 


1 ' 

Cltoloal observation had long ago tod ■ 

to the belief that the disease wsh at times, 

cased Individual to tbs healthy, the most common ^ ■ ■ 

: factio being the matorW qonghed up and ntperto^d 
diseased lung ; though to some instance* too 
»ame atmosphere with an affected person, nr iVen thO: i jWW^ !r i 
ths clothes of one dead of the disease, Was retifonW vW^*;^. 
sufficient cause. Similarly, acme veterinarian* 
to the conclusion that the introduction of a tabereutort 
a great danger to the herd—iu tact, that the uUcase : ■” 

infection or oontagion. Still, until very recently, theta v 

not meet with anything like wide aooeptaooa, and 
most general stow of the nature of the disease was, that to'-\oeetotov* 
individuals an inflamuoatiou of, say the lungs, or U lyiWtehtilto 
f gland, excited by an ordinary cause (such as cold, . 

, prone to be tottofod by a softening and broaklug up »*; 

s mflammattob, (tiillshat the softened material*, when carried 
vessels to other organs, were capable of acting as ate Irriltstit^ Aflwl«•*; 
setting up a growth of tubercles. It was not, however, gstiweti^.o: ".’ 
believed that there was any similarity as regards cootaglOUSiteie ^ 
between tuberculosis aud glanders or pleuro-paeumouia. A-..; 

But If cUuloal observatiou had failed to afford convincing pr&&< . 
of the coutagious character of tuberculoaU, the atme can hardly v :■ 
be said of the results of exporlmeut. Osrlaois attempted,to *' 
the question by feeding animats either with tuberculous inatitOV, ' A ' 
or with fi jah taken from animal* having distinct tuberculargriiwth 
ia some part of the body. Ia this way he succeeded in pfcmdfaf/. 
the disease in 35 out of 46 auimala when he fed them Oh UUOOoked *% 
tubercular matter and in 10 out of 15 with the sdmo matter ooeked.: 

Of other 35 animals that he fed with uncooked flesh 'from 
cular cows, 8 beoama the subjects of tuberouiosls, Oihe^y toyto^ i > 
tiaotors tested the effect of tuoeccuUr matter wh«n inoculate:I''lutte"}' 
the system Of healthy animals. Thus, tiaumgartou suootoded to 
producing toberoulosis in rabbit* by tnocudating them totoeeyo V , T 
with'blood taken from another rabbit affected with the 'distiitoi; ■ 
Toussaint also esperimentsd tu the tame way, utiag as the 
tooQUlating material tubercular matter from the taugi, saliva f 
mucus from the nose, and urine, of tuherculms' autmils, 

AU of those material* he found otpibla of aettiog Oar . 
tuberculosis In such animato a* pig*, tahbifc*, mid Citf;; A 
third set of experimoutors tried tho effect of f^dlhg 

auimals with the mlffe of tuberouloo* cows. Johns* ,/Or oxhmpto, 
fed two pigs and one rabbit with milk from a tulnroulou* cow, . 
using the milk taken from an apparently healthy quarter of the;- 
udder, These animals were f»d with thU milk tor about one 
month, and were killed after au Interval of ubaut six moaths, Ati 
the three animals were found on post-m riem examination to be ex- 
i teusively affected with tubteraulosU, 1 In auother case ho fed 3 pigs 

* aud 2 rabbits with milk, pare of which was token from ajquarter ol . 
i the udder affected with tuberculosis, fhase aalutals wore fg^'W^th 

1 the milk for about five weeks, and were killed after au (uterriti: of 
i two mouths. After death both pigs and rabbits showed fa various 
1 p »rts of their bodies extensive growths of tubercle. 

‘ Many similar experts*ant* might be cited, all having the earns 

* result; and ia vi*w of the evidence that they afford, and Of the , 
t svideuce iu the same direotioa afforded by cUuloal observation, it 

* ^ Impossible to arrivc^at any other oonolusiou thsu that trthSrcd- 

l {oats is a contagious nnlady,—*VortA British ^ 

5 TUBERO tJiOSIS IN CATTLE. . ' ^ : 

’ But,—I feel glad that so able au authority as Professor Walley 
" writes pubiiely on this matter. He asks, * what I mean by a 
wholesale slaughtering and burial of the oaroassea of phtblstog! 

; cattle V and he answers the qaestiou himself in she mx t parugrtepb 
, whou he eaye, 1 1 have advised, and do so still the elaughferoi All 
*• animals to wooes system tuberoulosi* I* evideuoed by -positive 
! symptoine ; uel ouly «c, but l have goue further, ft ad adteteed tiutf 
fc “ aaimais iu whose system there is strong presumptive evidence Of 
“ in e existence of the dissase, but with eoinpensatloa toth.0 owner*.* 

? May I presume that the carcasses of all these autauto tftot 
were siaughteied, showiug phthisical tubercle* or s^eoCaloue 
lesion were destroyed, and that these ace the to^ptoS*fva 
Vi measure* that are demauded \ Whether rightly or wreagfy, tiijis 
T; ig certainly an innovation from the general ruie. Profeiitee WhUey 
?! goes on to say* 'Dos* “J. H.” kuow what he is writiug atttut r 
J certainty not properly, as 1 am very anxious to know* Mi 
more j but I am happy to say, for the sake ol frail ahdltoffertog 
humanity, that I am not prepared to accept of tito teyrtm^ijoaeto* 

‘ tion he has arrived at, waeu lie says* 4 Oaoe fur all* 

. w tuiotly nuderetood that tuberonloeM la absolutely .bkcun^sjr The 
J® progressive nature of aoieuoe is a wonderful power* ,.rhou- 

“ putative power of nature is by far more msrvsUottS stift. b«Vm 
nothing loot than the veiled power of toe Divine f«s*agt: There 

i«* *_ i Pmtotnr W&Uav oh.. hiiuWlitwk “rfeSste 


known oamw where the morbid deposit had 

absorbed and thrown off by the invigorated system. ■', 

ominet frofeseor Watiey sw to nethlng tike a lias . 

ia hi* ad»l»*to»fl« *e Wttoa^^jMlag o*psblool 

Bfogma hy .toe artive had affsettog media 

Saaaes 

MI aMktMM|i - *ttm0» ■ l i l WW l jSy jWW*. 

isftsassnaswasfflwMBS 

rtibeutodali M ** 1 ifsutehoonldbs toe 

haveUttietiiffi^?«h*suppolltUm. m*M***M**^ 

individual, eveh entoottt oattog snoh flesh* oeutfl w# wupo ths 
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toflueooeof the aimostuulveml It would'fee interesting 

* toknoirhawff|jvagetariani gtyexempt fromoom^mpHou la earn- 
'b'Satiui. Batphert con>d tctt k Puma* tula of 
‘V tufeqwohmi. aad other, deposit* they find 
tghttipsd' fat bantiA ftwdv So that if every 
aetotyriohs, f should consider tow people, lo 
J: leil^ oPald escape the malsdy, l mast «<m> 
m tiwnk tMt matter hm feesn suihoienfcly in vest!- 

a^'t^it 'there’ ate m&m kind* of tubercle that must 

if -Ilka negative result $ and I know of no argument 

MttUgh* mmmd to show that eating the flesh of 

“ghterfd while suffering from the active and virulent 

' , or lopping their mllfe while yet alive, might not 

““ oasresulte, eo that come restriction duos seem 

_y. But looking upon the extreme difficulty 

r from many point* of view, doe* it not seem clear 

ir Vadloal and sweeping measure, at leant to begin. with, 

ptee^and that there should he a limit to the r«»trio. 

i better knowledge of the subject In attained to ?—other 



Jsthjng looks quite impracticable, as it scjdttaocrtaiii thora 
matter stands moantime, bo>a dffiPHuhardehlpq 


gh/feluudern, misconceptions, misunderstandings, Jko, Few 
y.:lwrivevw beneficial, can bo arrived at all at ones, and 1 
, r — j — iti$lghfc probably be going far enough at preiont to make it 
' .iCibmptiiaoty for owner* of animals to give due notice, about laapioioue 

.X\immbhiiia hi soon m they shew positive symptom* of the malady 

•••'••• mska|> aompuieory to either have them slaughtered, aud their 
buried, or put under proper treatment tor a reasonable 
' period* and If the disease become* even arrested, have them quick* 

’ fy fatted.4Dd sent to the lasher, and if it Is not arrested, to have 

th*md«Wrtyed, and their oaroasaes hurled. I have no great belief 
,jta ittbidloary coatagfouauese unless a healthy animal be kept in 
opp™? O tit contact with a diseased one—say, tied up in the same 
Stafftogether, the dissaged one having a stall to itself, or, better 
itiUiPieparato apartment of the * building, there need be little 
fsar tldsotiou. My visa R regarding milk taken from a aowjn 
active consumption, even although it may be free from any orgamo 
contagion, Is that it U not fit for human food, but It the disease 
respond to treatment and the animal becomes—if you will, to-wited 

—oared, or the malady arrested and quiescent, then I consider it 

, hanOleis. I have drank such milk with composure and relish. If, 

. however, there are.atau* shown of tubercular liqolfloatton, or small 
tubercle* be detected m the glands of the udder, &&, I would look 
. upon the matter with the greatest suspicion. I do know there would 
be difficulty, and indeed seeming impossibility in having every oasp 
tested miofoscopioally j but ought there not to be more general 
know ledge of how dangerous tuberculosis really Is, as It would seem 
' to he not merely a shilly-shally policy, but a perfect absurdity, to 
place under restriction as dangerous every animal that might have 
the, misfortune to be suffering from any sort of tumours, that seem 
aoofjW&to be looked upon as tubercular or scrofulous, and 
dangerousIn, may It be said, less praotioal part of the globe. —X 
Wi dsn*t in 

J. H, h 

*-$orth BriM Agriculturut,} 


DAIRY LESSONS FROM CANADA, 


tflri advimcsd report of the Canadian Experimental Farm has 
till roft TY Ihfcamfctog facts in it relative to dairying, which wo 
wete ttnable to Incorporate in our lengthened artioie ou the subject 
l fa«t weak. The size of butter globules In milk may appear » 
ftndfeat b® practical importance to many people at first sight, 
i&t tiiiy have; nevsrtMess, their funoMoua to perform aud their 
tales to tell* Professor Brown prefaces hla advance notes of his 
expsti^enta with Illustrations of butter globules in the milk of 
, of tattle, and these show that, as regard large 

alObuleSitheSborthorn aud Aberdeen polled breeds hold a high 
S^ oysrlhe standard. The Jerseys and Uolttelaa are almost 
J^j y high J stillaU these four breeds differ materially in the 
proportion of small globules. 

tx b rather singular that the two best beef making broeds 
abbuld/ as regards butter globules, bo classified as the two ex- 
Ittuntfi I* la not so surprising to see tin black pollod breed 
ta&flff the l*ad as it Is to £ud the popular Hereford lowest, for 
it^ObinMU^.the ease that a good beef-maker is a rich milker. 
^STmo^tent does the sUe of butter globules Infiuenoe the 
tbtir' : of$tpfo& r i« ehurmugl This question is ouo of groat Ira- 
During the past six mouths an exsot 
rMOrd^hka ■ feSea/ kept on the Experimental Partn of the time 
from all eouroos, at a temperature of 
fta dogs'veaniti are produced In tabular form In the work 
bafaraW^the average time occupied lu churning in winter was 
minutes, but dire..minutes more were .required in 
JiMWr-'W*- eS*iDWhilM«. not owrtJy ...flatted tar, bat 
- ■ ^^‘ied-hy jPwhaw.flmvn to be due to tho length of tlnaa 
Ot calving and thatof ohtiralag. The 

£; -^^ej^ptio,hal Wfareforxe^’tola: 
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away ahead of that of stt the other brood—which delude in thls 
tsstanoe Guernsey, JTsrsey, Ayrshire, Devon, HoUtefn, shorth^Qi 
and shorthorn grade—required the least time—only ten minutes f 
while in the opposite extreme we find the shoikhorn g^ade,' whose 
milk least in mo of globules, and which oqus«qUentiy requli'os 
so long aa forty minutes’ churning. The thfvd pbyltfoif Is, aooordedi 
the celebrated Ayrshire among the as von Weede,\-astO' alas of 
globules and the time occupied in ohurhkbg letter being 
twenty-two mloutes. The shorthorn is iowelt Hit bat 

one—the shorthorn grade—the time spent in obnnoin^ lts milk 
behig forty minutes. The prosecution of such % study as the 
foregoing facts afford la not only sdentifioeily Interesting, but 
is of direct praotioal value to dairymen, toq as Brown 

points out, they unquestionably have sornothing to dot with the 
ripening and keeping properties of olioese as well atrbutfer* 
ijy Jrtl the view of discovering tho suitability 0 Winter mtik for 
the manufnofuro of uhease, aud also ascerfealolng life brSed of oat* 
tie riches^, in ohoeso^vtng properties, exteu^lvo experiments 
have also been made. Tea breeds of oattie were. attMtod, au4 
in his commentary on the results. Professor Browk.W^^ 4 Tho 
Jersey seems to bow to nothing—not even in cheese and solids in 
winter, for, taking an average of the rennet in ohamloal 
testing, its mean of 14’95 is considerably over alt others, 
The Devon has rarely been second in oheete in qul; aypationoe^ 
and now again takes a lead, subject only toa fuller 
Guernsey record. The nearest agreement of fenhet and. 
ohemist is in the case of tbs Ayrshire and Aberdeen 
poll. The Ontario farmer will note with eatisfaotion the position 
taken by the shorthorn grade, nor will he be displeased. at lhaftof 
tho ordinary oow, whatever that may be. The GatfoWky and 
shorthorn are close competitors, the fermor leading, 1 

The oomprehensivouese of the experiments ft indeed ^marithbie. 
Almost every phase of the dairy industry is firmly ktk^n hp, while 
they extend to other branches of agriculture. In tho . of 

calves with skim milk, experiments were oonduct^d ft^'gparipAqf 
six mouths beginning in November last year, from 
men cahoot fail to dorive a valuable lesson. ■ Tho « 
grades—one bull aud one heifer—were allowed tiLrse/'dkyr; 'With 
their mothers before being supplied with shim The 

milk woe wormed aud aupplied In two .jehaott at the 
daily rate of ldlbs., along with -a 4tiqup|u|; : S ; dj 

table-spoon ffnsetd meal, t$ tabic spoon mMttfre 

was supplemcntod with q iantiries of clover hay until 1 the twelfth 
pweek, after which their provender wae Inoreased by the.nsq of bran 
and roots, with hay. The object of the experiment W**,» If possi¬ 
ble, to make a good oaif at less oust than by giving fit fall ration of 
milk from the cow, and Professor Brown, referring to its results. 
Says ' /■’, 

* A calf gained 301 Ibi., with skim-milk aud other food ;' the 
food other than the milk cost 2 dots. Scents. The Mlf r - *S vsal, 
is worth ib dole., so that wo rooeivod U dole, 77 coats for tiw Akttk . 
ooasrunod. This is the lowest possible use of the. milk. ' 
Were the caff retained for breeding, or for a rtora it#- value 
Is invariably placed at ono-thlrd more than " vqOl ■ ^prios, 
so that in this case we find the value of the milk to be 9 
dole. 90 oante. Then again, supposing the caff had! got the 
whole of the hill milk with the roots, bran, and bay only, fits pro¬ 
duction would havs cost 20 dot*. 17 coots, but by taking the cream 
from the milk and selling to a butter factory, and by adding 
other conceutratod foods to tho milk, the calf was produced for 
11 dole. 32 cents, On an average of methods rsprssenting the 
value of skim-milk, we got the sum of 11 dols^ .34 orate, so that 
skim-milk was fairly valued at one-half that Of the faff «JHf Is 
borne out by this* test. We are satisfied that on aq average Of 
winter and summer conditions, for the usual fix' nraottiu of a 
factory run, each cow wlU return 7 dole, more by supplying cVeftm 
and giving with the skim-milk some such additions as wq have 
shown.,— Ntfrt7i Brtii&h AgricuUnritt, 

Hollowav’s Ointhksv aml» PiLLa,—la aU airtsMiA^^phi^ailifti 
a desperate effort should bo mada to at ,OttC<K- ’icia^vo those 
annoying finfiruifelos, and of establishing * ‘ ” 

remedies discovered by Professor Holloway . 


acoompUsh this desirable result, without any 
draWmk&wMqh attend the old method of 
infiammatlons, sorofulous affections, and « 
The most tihtid invalids may use both. • $h*5 
iba.’aftWOtfr safety with certain 
^oatheir^coi 
.bwl *w» tWbtfi- 

fa 

naturs jurt 



.TV-.*® or 
iukeratlve 

prns 

■; mederate 
i> Both 
[b^ratiets the 
strcn$^h 
aublft aacscur. 
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. WHAT IS THIS m&BMS THAT' IS COKCfC 

mi •■'■ ■ V: : ;S ■, 

Luc* a thief it night It steal* In upon ua unaware*, ilnoy 
peroona hnvi w4m about Dto ohest and side*, and sometimes iu 
the back. They feel dull and utecpy $ the mouth bae a bad taste, 
especially in the morning, A sort of sticky sllroo oolleofe about 
the teeth* f i he Appetite Is poor* There teafeeling like a heavy 
load on the stomach { sometime* a faint all-gone sensation at the 
pit of the tfcomAbh which food doe* not satisfy. The eyes ate 
sunken, the hands and feet become cold and feel clammy* After 
a ■while a otjUgh lets; in at first dry, but after a few months it is 
attended with a gfeenfeh coloured expectoration. Tfan afflicted 
oue tesla tired all the while, and slosp does not seem to afford 
any rest, Atter a time he becomes nervous, irritable, and gloomy 
am has evil forebodings, There is a giddiness, a sort of whirling 
sensation in the head when rising up suddenly. The bowels be- 
c ome costive * the skin Is dry and hut at times ; the blood become* 
thick and Stagnant s the whites of the eyes become tinged with 
yellow, tbs, ttrhto i* scanty and high coloured, depositing a sediment 
after standing .There Is frequently a spitting up of the 
sometime? With a sour taste, and sometimes with a sweetish 
taste; this te frequently attended with palpitation of the 
-twWftv Dxfi*~vfcto» becomes imp&irod with spots before the 
eyes ; then Is a feeling of groat prostration and weakness. 
'All of theaeeymptom* are in turn present, It is thought that 
nearly one-third Of pur population has this disease in some of 
Its varied forms, it has been found that medical men have 
mistaken the nature.of this disease. Some have treated it for a 
Uvor complaint, others for kidney disease, etc, etc., but none of 
the various kinds of treatment have been attended with success, 
became tha remedy should be such as to act harmoniously upon 
each one of the organs, and upon the stomach as well; for in 
Dyspepsia (for this is really what the disease is) all those organs 
partake of this disease, and require a remedy that will act upon 
all at the came time, BeigeFe Curative Syrup aots like a charm In 
this class of complaints, giving almost immediate relief, The 
following, letters from chemists of. standing iu the community 
where they live show |n what estimation the article is held * 

John Aroher. Iittrthlll, near Sheffield s—l can confidently re« 
commend lit to all who may be suffering from liver or stomach 
complaints^ having the testimony of my customers, who have 
derived great benefit from the Syrup and Pills. The sale is 
iaorvasi»g Wpnderfur’ - 


*, .Uoe, A* : Webb, 141, York street, BelfastI have sold a largo 
quantity, ana Urn parties have testified to its being what you 
topresent ft, 

J. % Metcalfe, fill, Highgate, KendalX have always great 
pleasure in reoommeuding the Curative Syrup, for I have never 
known a ease in which it has not relieved or cured, and X have 
sold many grosses* 

Kobt. 0. Gfcnld, 17, High-street, Andover T have ,.y« 
taken a great Internet in your medicines, and I have recommended 
them, as 1 bave found numerous oases of euro from their use. 

Thomas Chapman, West Auckland i*— I fiud that the trade 
readily ’Increases* J sell more of your medicines than any other 
kind* 

N, DarrolV Clfin, Salop ,AU who buy it aro pleased, and 

recomWgfi it. . g^ Ktllga MdgQ t—The public seem to appro- 

oia^e Ifiarket-street, Dtaltondn harness i—It is needless 

for me to shy that your valuable medicines have great sale in tula 
distriot^gf^ter *hafi mother 1 know of, giving great satisfac- 

^°Kobt. Lstoe, Holksham t~»l oan well recommend the Curative 
Syrup from having proved Its efficacy for indigestion myself. 

v XfHockhoim, Arbroath, Forfarshire, Sept. 2&» 1SB2. 

Dear Sir*—Last year I sent you a letter recommending Mother 
Seine!’* Syrup. I have very much pleasure tu still heaving 
testimony HO the very satisfactory results of the famed Byron and 
Tilts* Most patent medicines die out with me* but Mother angel 
has hafi a steady sale ever since I commenced, and is still in a 
groat demand ** when I first began to Bell the modicum. The 
ouros whlob have come under my notice are chiefly those ot 

saya it ia the oaiy 

tliSe whiSbi to benofita* bim, and wittered Jiim to his normal 
oondtioa ci fcaklthJfter being usable to prowb for a couauieiabh- 
leiurtfi of tinu^ JToouhl mention also a great many other oases, 
but space would not allow. A near friend of ««**. vvho is my 
much addicted to eoativouoes, or constipation, finds that Mother 
sSaeVs Tills are the only pills which suit his complaint. Ah 
othst plll?<Attl>0 A reaction which'la very annoying. Mother 
fl^ra toivo a had after-eficofc, I have much pleasure 

in commending kieMn to buffering humanity Mother Seigcl s 
medicine*. wSckarbtlo sham. Ii this letter is of any service, you 
t an publish tto Ymtn fc * ul y» 

'.,. .,■■■'■. ; (Signed) William H, Qbm t Chemist. 

A.d, white,K sq, ' 1W | AugnsMm 

Dear Bir,*~I write td^ii^h tfaAttf* S*»ry UiUter, of Yates- 
bury, Wilts, informs me shat be Anfwted from a severe form of 
Kcstionfor upwardsof four yew!, and took ho end of doctor^ 
medfcino without tbelttgUtret benefit, and declares Mother Seigel’s 
syrup which he got from me has saved his life* 

S’ Soursttfiiy* 

(Signed) N< Wm%. .. 
(B) ‘ . d^istj, Caine 


SAB QJLVJ^t&Vk; « 

WltKIIIBQiri}' -■ ■■ ■' : 4 ''; ■ 

KSBBKCE or FLUID EXTRACT 0 R$D ■ 

SAR 8 APARII JLA 

IS THE ONLS PSIPAHATIOjr BSCOGKZSII) SY THE ¥*0t#t.AB A 
UOHDESVUIi PPBirntR OP THE B^M AS B&9QP, 

I T Is not too muoh to say that those «utfsrsa»fvom the of 
Trofioal Cwmlates such a« Toapro Livjbb* u&mmn iifm* 
txoe of Bony, B&tjprioita, Lassitude, to., will, by ttkjhrjt IU* 
extraordinary Ito&mm of Red Jamaica SAm*AFARiDna,»#oen find . 
relief, and ultimately a cure. It Is asserted by those who toko 
little daily that the system becomes less liable to attacks. fit, 
illness. .■ ■’/ ' 

“ We cannot speak too highly of It,’*— Lancet. • ■ 

“We reoomipended weg.rRelf famka 

t ZL 

J *!.The jjmhrT^T 1 ~i itfn rri for temovlng what may be called the 
IWfihWm'STa inurpurial oouree, ,, —cT^ R, Afartin. 
j The late Lord Clyde, writing for a further eupply 
Sarsaparilla, says “ I am never without it, for, whefi ,fMn..*■ 
depressed or out of sorts from anxiety or fatigue, a/dotaW^i^ >:'; 1 
—natoR me. ** ^ , 

Your £«tieH<;s oj Ebd Jamaica Sarsafaricda oured me of a 
Torpid Liver * all other remedies failed ,of dldimmtgk 

Prepared only by . ^ 

THOMAS WILKINSON, , 

( Member of the Pkarmaoeutsoal Bociety*! 

270, RegoBt^gtreet, LobAor. f 

Bold in Small, Medium* and Labor Bottler. 
fiaUtfOB.— Many spurious, worthless, and injorious prepatabtons 
are offered to the Pubiio ; see that both bottle and label bhv# Die 
name and address, also Trade Mark (W. in a diamond) at tht 
bottom of the bottle* 

Wilkinson's Bronohio-Thoraeio itomngm. 

Agents : Bathgate A Co.; Smith, Stanistreet A Go. | Goblnd 
Chunder Dutt A Co. 

To b& laid of all rexpeolable firms in India, . 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST : 

A MONTHLY RECORD OF INFORMATION FOB PLANTERS OF 
Tea, Cacao, Cinchona, (Vjfce, India-rubber, 8ugar % Paitm, 
Cotton, Oardanyopts, Kota, Coca, Cinnamon, 

Hdititgs, Fibrous Ptants, and other Product*, 
tmtod/ot QuH%»*tUm in She Trqpie*, 

[Published at Ob nver Offloe* Colombo Ceylon, on or about the 1st 
of each Month. Comment,jd in June 1SS1.) 

M The Tropical ^oaicuLTomBT” has now an assured position In 
iu large oireulatk*. In Ceylon, fiouthern and even Central aqd 
Mortbern India, the Strut' Battlements, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Northern Australis, Queensland, Central Amertaa,NatAi,Mauritius, 
and tbe West Indies, From »li sub-tropical planting «*tfctem$ht«» 
we have had cordial approval of tbe publication, and; an 
encouraging measure of support. The English, Indian, and Colonial 
Press have spoken in commendatory terms of the ?V A* "ks 
also directors of Public Carden*, from Sir Joseph Hooker, IM* By 
dowuvrards, and so have all planters. 

No planter should be without It. 

Hatch of inc-uding postage, advance, ? 

. £1 Sterling,—Bnpees 12 *0 Dollars* , < 

Siivjle copies, &s, or He, 1 ; bach copw*, 8s. or He, Ifc v ’ 

Any one of the four volumes completed, bound in cloth* jNtar'sd* 
with comprehensive index,tor £1 IDs. (or Be. IS), carriage wepaifi. 
As a medium for English, American, aud Australian fiDyBE* 
TISEMENTS of goods suitable for the tropics, Indian a* W^l 
as Ceylon, the 8traits Battlements, Java, and Weaf; Indlea 
(Central Amsrioa being iuciuded in that term), or oonneoied wIDf 
eoricuUnre, the Tropical Agriculturist stands uurlvaUad, inf work ' 
I >g constantly in the hands of Native as well as EorORetRRMd 
Aiderican egriculturletBi Being a monthly Feri odfesL tb« 
Tropical AgricaUunst lies, on the table, jtnd is vary oftenTefepred 
to uuiLug each mouth, a fact which advertisers will k&oi hhw to 
epprcoifcte. f -*v‘ '■; 

ist For the sale of plants, seeds, machinery, Implement, to,, 
need in tropical (tea, sugar, fibres, to.) agriculture, ne totter w* 
vertising medium exists. 

, H am /or Advertisement*. ^ 

ffi words to Jins ] ' 

12 lines and under, per Line ;... Os, 94. (8BtoMU' 

Above twelve ■ »t ^ 8 \7 

S"TT‘ 

Whole t, t« ••• * 

gyr For long contracts, special reductions. 
Communications refpecting adverttsementB anfi 
for the Tromoal A(i»xoOLTt7»f^p may be addressed to 
BPINK A CO.; ‘ 

HR A C 


T 1 


Or a. m,- a y, tij 
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prospects fair ; continue farourablo In Boliary^nd 

Ahaatepare* 

throughout the Presidency, excepting Sind ; khxrif 
♦oropagenetftlly doing well, and sowing of rahi crops in progress. TUror 
tyStad, and crops suffering in parts of KaraoSi ami Hyderabad 
from deficiency of water , landing crops damaged by rats nn.t storms In 
perl? at Hyderabad, and by Wight in parts of ftitnagirl. Cholera and 
; ‘*eter kipkrt* of thirteen and catote-dtoeaso |a parts of ten dfstraots, 

; : , JSwj^w^—S light And not general rain during the* woek- A Mttlo rnoru 
rMnlsnow^aotelin someplace** prospects of (W«a rioo and ether 
atqntftf*gefo|Mi generality favourable except In the flooded part® of 
RUrdwan and Prealdljhcy division®, Bl&doi outturn not yory fair, on the 
Whole, oa the crops in inaoy places suffered fnm excessive nin and Hood 
in August and September. Cultivate of rahi crop* being oarried on 
vitforohsty- Prfoe of ride improving ■slightly la some district*, 
valence of fever reported in many places- 
^■*W> Provin&t and 0 tdh —Slight r*Ir in planes, General prospect* 
fair/ Cholera, fever, and cattle-disease continue in places. General 
bealth fair; . ' 

./S'^'d^HSKght i;afaj in the Rawalpindi, Rera ismaU Khan, and 
Prawns dfetriet*. Fever prevalent in tW Delhi and Peah*wnr district* 
and in -Atifafak tahwl of the Rawalpindi district ;» ie* ot 

ehpW ln Bbfwant *ttd of ‘ cattle-disease In flajwafc, in the Slu’kot 
■■'district,iwifferldgfrotu want of rain In tin Kemapore and 
* T^RvOVdfe^uic. , /?,<*& operates in program Prie*u fluctuating. 
Cutbav /'ruwfr^R^o bin fallen in northern and western dWtrtots, 
(Tro.-p'j* r?i ,vvf improved, it ^ tnuou needed in Chattrivgnrh and 
.’rsptif^llr * - i '-‘To, uritorp ore}-* on .jjghunw? are reported lt> bo l^t. 
H'MfTjt'i *r-“x »r jA^j.end nqah stoad>. 

fftip&tfti' ■T*C f ''fra serei'e int ttirao districts, sHsrhk in live 
dfelduito ;eUe^Wc pubhchealth good, Cfei-tlo-dfoease slight in eight' 
dh&rioU ; vh-nw^eifa heaitR of cattle good. Crop prospects good. Bains 
1 t 

'i^A.vfcher seasonable. Public heft!fch good ; oaMIe-dtsofue still 
id some iw./i --Ufc, State and prospects of eropa favourable. Days warm, 
nights :ooi, ,<?v>tspeots of crops fair 'tea doing well. Common 
rice H mm SI %& dhittacks per rupee, Land being prepared for mustard, 
jfyaWe tw&s CflWjjf^Good rain fell throughout the State ; about 24 
small tanks reported to h&vo breached In the h vlur district. Standing 
crept* italic?*.;; by the rain : her*;* nhum <w$e ; o.y* are generally being 
sowtiji paddy.eeeditnga transpU^c'' au .end paddy ^owu in 

Kadur, r Boughing operate »**.* vet culUVatton its progress In the 
Ran^brc dWtrioh , Frospeclsi cf ,hc.5fttwon and public health good , 5 
CM&tot oholjera reported f n t>;e fStacg* utetriot ; cattle improving In 
ubttd&ttoQ, hut murrain still prevails in parte of the f*himoga and Kadur 
district*, jpvteea tfcrmiefhoub ahow a tendeuoy to full, and in Tanwnr 
dUtdot thf.^pri<w. f u» reK>fted to he fftpWly falling. Crop* in good 

oosdltei. Cardamoms 1-eiug picked. 

'Ih& **& Weather door fa Amraotf ^rospv * to of s -ops- 

favduriabto ^ rate sowings in progress. Wheat W And /'to l seo^ pe 
rupee, Bain throughout the district of Akola has done gi od. Standing 
crops goon , to- i rce«ifagi» oommonood in Hyderabad, sowings poetpened 
in :4u|ia jrn ac^Mht 0 > Inee««ant raiofaU, Oaueral health fair.* 

Co ym white 'jwn 17| yellow jumri 21^ and far 17} soors por 

rJSrvnt' tfeea'rhpeA* . ■ 

Ctnfral i-dk &a.i j^-rri-rer staMooar.- < al4> rainfall hay much 
improved the prospects- ^ufc water in roll* -nd tanlm is very I y tv, 
CbolsiA at Rswoh, VI ea»u., 7 daatUi, Rain much sraated In some ports 
FftSttpeuto of oropr improved In Schor*. x ces s. ng, Health good. 
Crops-and sowing proifpecto much Improve^ ^ Ute rain In Maripere, 
whew. iflMjf *» removed. 

ltitj/p«gano,^RalafaU soauty In nearly all parts, Tanks, wells, health 
smpa to. porta.' b holers almost d#app*are&. Crops esrto^aly 
damiNpKl f^omwant f# A«A1 ; re.'^tcad' rain In Morwar, PHom • 
Cropil' wfdMeg; from t ws&t- m rain }a Msywar. Indian ooro Wag 
out! Abeut d 'was mp s* Bfos wSltoilbtf m& mm fm %. AeM; 


sofwiugs oomtnuioed, but not promising. - Tanks decreasing in 
parts. Rain vary greatly needed In Ifarowtt, fever fit prevalent. 
^PMPfciid wells drying ia KoroVlh Fever prevalent. Z&cmt props 
damaged. Rata urgently required. T^nk< d>y}ng. Welle deoreasfng 
Crops withering for want of rain in DLolepore where fever oontinues, 
Nepal, —Prospects good. Cholera ha*» oeasod. 


Letters to the Editor. 


THE COFFEE BUG. 

TO THE {EDITOR, , . ,'V, . 

Si&,—A gentleman, eiguittg himself, ** Ak Anxious K^umsu,^ 
wrltoa to mo from Ceylon, and asks tne to enggbsf ATentedy'Inr/tha 
destruction of a bag (a species of iWm), which oemmlU greajt ravages 
among the coffee plantations. In reply, I tog H adylsa ^H^gh 

the medium of your valuable papar, to plant ntnlburp^f^s^i ^tahng 
the ooffee plants, when the insect will Immediately fnmkn the one 
and tote on to the other. They may also b<* killed with the fumne 
of tobacco and sulphur, I take this opportunity id inform the 
public (who take an Interest in agrMiorMuutturat lnattAts^ aeeking 
Information from me on these subjeoks, should do an through ynnr 
valuable columns, so that not ouly indivldaaH, but thep'nbUe at 
lar&a„ may kve tl<« benefit of any suggestions It may bh 2n my 
power to offer* 

HEM OSCXtU D1TTXA. 

Calcutta, October 14, I8S5. 

^ " 11 *■* 1 *je*a aas* 11, * , **? ^’ , ll| ii ■ «»-» ^ « 11 • '' ‘ • 

TEA-PLANTING. ' : ,j 

TO TUB EDITOR. ■ ' ■> 

Sia^WUI your correspondent, Baboo H«M OhundaT Dutta, 
kindly enlighten m% and a number of\buid-be Ten:i : «p«bn|atnre 
oo the fallowing poluts r 

(I) What ia the beat climate for tea uuittvatloh I , ; 

(il) What Is the best manure t f'"' ‘ 

(3j Would it bn safe mi healthy far the owner of 4144'garden 
to live on the estate! / . 

Ill Is elevation nehessary for tea oalHvtte tyyj* h^t 

extent! t # ., , ' i 

15) What labor would be necessary t : ‘ K ^ . 

\(h What amount of profit would a speculation (o tea yield 7 - 
A WOULD-BE PLANTER, 

Kora—With such entire igatorartoe of the subject, should not 
a fee you.to launch Into lee cultivate- Ret'er try something efeoj 
v, hioii you have some knowledge- it however. foe J, «re demmuiM 
tp try tea, proourO a copy of the Tm Ptonicn* - Vam Mieam* rOceutly 
published by the CdltOr of the. Indian. Tin tSkuOtn, 1ft HarAateeef. 

t.,r.JL. n . 

iOOT-AND-MOtnca DI8BASS. 


TO TH.lt IfllTO*. ... ;1 

Sin,—Will any Of your numerous able corrmpotofatotA Mightsn 
me and a number of agriottUarlife ae ti the oanM^^s^ippiams, and 
care of Toot>anA*mauth disease in QAttle7 .-i 

X hope yoar able correspondent. Doctor 'V 'Stawah, 

wHl kindly oblige us with the information lsedj^^./ *; ;* . 


' BurdWAn, CMabak: ?O r 18S5, '■" i / 

; j^^tetr<wSSswS| 


■ 

i2i ms, 

ttbj mk-. Bat for the 
lea ttie iofarauibwn, 

Ni/iA 
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Th,k net aiboupt: iof Iu&iaa sea 'and land customs: rtyehunj. 
«.-x4ilu»lne of ^ froveaue, for the first six mpiith# of the 
current official year, amounted to ite dJ,23,000, compared 
with Re, 42,41,000 during the corresponding period of last year, 

. •. >■'’ 1 *#* , • ' 

rROiPjeii^ty WitLRT ; hite replied to the letter of “ X H, M in 
lliecolujftksbf tie, tiortk Bpkk\ Agrimltunu^ ou the subject 
of tubetfatiipsta -in' cattle. The continuation of the leading 
article Oh th$ -.some subject by the Veterinary editor of that 
journal opt the Brofoasor's conclusions iu all respects, 
Wo fcprodu^hpi^ articles elsewhere, 

■ • . : 'f§f{$}'<• ' V ■ - 

Fiicsa local enquirlef nude, it f* found that about 300,000 
bigaha of paddy have beoh loti ia Ooloobaria eub-dtrielon of the 
* Howrah di«triot, bwild^« otber crops* In the Mldaapore district 
prospect* art good outside the flooded traots, At 

Johanabed thetehaebfett great loss to half of the eub divUlon. 
The report w m.iifwte of the crops in Other parts of the province 
ts pretty fafr, 

• ; y ( . ' *** 

The trade returns of Victoria shew a considerable falling off. 
The import! 'for the month of AugtiaL show a decrease of 
£131,067, and the exports £212,040, ns compared with the 
year* The decrease in the exports is 
entity off iughld and wool, for in article! of 

general itoc was an increase. The agricultural 

prospect! thr^hghowt the oology are reported as excellent, aud 
a revived of ttade fe shortly anticipated, 

r 1 ' . X'.\ '< >X"X '* 

Wk are' Informed that the annual Horse Show at Rajkot 
was On h*v* coma O^f on the 22nd instant, Au Influential 
the Political . Agent for Kattywar at 
H«.haad^r;'tMtd>poinding among Us members, the Thakovet 
of Palltana, Limrl, and Rajkot, has been appointed. The 
princes of fixity war are well known for their love of ^6r*e- 
flesh, the royal paddock* of Bhownuggur, Gotidal, and several other 
•States oonUlalag M good specimens of the equine tribe as might 
well be found In any other part of India. This Is not the only 
reason for expecting that the Show will in all probability be 
worthy of lUUywar. The offer of substantial prisss to the poorer 
olflss of exhibitors wUl, no doubt, afford them a suMolsnt Induce* 
meat to bring their animals to the Show, 


dtiSKJED fey the figures quoted by a contemporary, the export 
trade of !thg $^rii Eremites during the second quarter of 
the current yea^ shows a marked deorhaa«~~soraetbiag like 19 
lakhs of. Hounds, the greater part of which is due to a falling 
off in wheat and cotton. The quantity of wheat exported was 
3,102,951 maim'd*, compared with 4,214,395 maernds, during 
the same period 3njpt year. That of cotton exported amounted 
to only 6,96S" maim da against 39,507 ntaund* Ifwt year. Rice 
and linseed also show a Blight falling off. The imports, on the 
Other hAttd, *boW A email increase. This is said to be chiefly 
ditu| to the large quantity of goor f or uu drained sugar, received 
from the N.»W* JProviuces into the Jubbulpore and Nerbudda 
districts, 

\;l Wi ,, *** 

AodoauxSiu to. the last couaus, it appeals that the population 
of the kingdom wittily numbered 26,459,628, of whom 8,173,382 
were engaged ih Agriculture, exclusive of children aged less 
than nine 'yearC ; <>f this agricultural population 1,325,679 are 
reported as feotUvating.their own lauds t cultivating on shares 
with the proprietors, 1,045,339, and 401,643 are tenants. The 
labourers number oyer 5,000,000, of whom a little more than 
half are reported ah engaged in steady labour, leaving nearly 
onedwdt engaged irregularly. Another division is given of the 
agricultural; popubftjpn as consisting of landed proprietors, who 
number 4*133,432, of vhoxa, however, only 2,668,090 arc repre* 
sontod 33 owhlug both lands and buildings, the rest Constating 
of those who own only tbu land without the buUdktg, or vf<w 


■An „ interesting paper lately read at a meeting of ^he^MKm 
Ecoaomitai Society In Dresden/rivto 
duction of the potato into Gerou&yv vi * 

of its cultivation. la. 1385 it was $r*t 
from Italy. The first seed potatoes in Saxony wird 
fu 1591 from the Landgrave of Hesse tb the 
In 1647 they, were grown m exotics in .gard^^.1 
Swedish aoldfers brought them into weeftni'iGii 
the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ VFar. . In' 171^ 
rc.in trod need into Saxony from. Brabant, And .■ 

five years they began to he regularly cultivated) 
much developed iu the famine period of 1770-71.. , 

1882 over 9.000,000 acres were given up to the " 

potatoes in Qermanv, the produce amounting: 
tone. ■: . 

*** ;*?.'■ ■ 

rm T«a exporiment* with Manilla hemp imikz) _ Pa 

Southern India have been noticed by u* front time to time. ' JXn ^ 
1882 plants were sent from the S&idapet Farm to the Qeyeriii 
men! of Bombay for experimental cultivation in thAt 
dency ; and from a reply recently sent by the latfcex to;-V-Au', 
enquiry of the Madras Government we find that, altfeo^gb ths ■. 
experiment was not an unqualified success, yet the * 

had been found to thrive well in* certain parts of .Wioitebi ■ 
India,and has established itself to a considerable extent*". , 
Nothing has, however, been done in the way of extracting th« 
filj^e as yet; but as Mr. Oxamie, the Director of Agriculture, 
has suggestsd that future experiments with the Mm& U&Uia 
are to be confined to the Government Experimental Farms at 
Bhadgaon and Hyderabad (Sind), the Botanic^ Gardens, Poona,' , 
and the farm attached to the Poona College of Science, we' may 
expect before long to heAt something more satisfactory on this 
subject* 

*** 

The agricultural statistics of New Zealand for the y«^ 
ing with March 1885, show that the area under wheat fell off 
by 107,663 acre#—from 377,706 acres to 270,043 acres, As bom- 
pored with the area in 1884 Yet the yield is very feigh^—20 
bushels per acre in 1884, and 25*25 bushels iu 18B5.' Oa|»; on „ 
the other hand, increased in area from 202,954 to 354,7^4 acres, *; 
and barley from 32,907 to 39,703 acres* The export trade mi, 
.foreign meat has led to an iuorease of pasture and root crops; 
to provide for the keeping of more sheep, which have increased. 
from 13,384,075 in 1884 to 14,100,337 in 1885. Aninoreaso of 
722,262 in one year, in spite of the large number exported in 
carcase form, must be regarded as very satisfactory, - ; % 

We learn that the »y*tem inaugurated la«t y«ar, In thb jSouth 
Cauara Distriot, of estabUshiog depots at different points for 
the receipt and purchase, at certain fixed .'xates^'/'of,;, mfn^Xj.v 
forest produce, suoh as myrabolams, wax, honey, 5w*, Col¬ 
lected In the foreeti and brought to the depot, *MA« fair 
to beoome In tbne an extensive indmtry, as it hw, already 
developed to a oonalderable extent, so muoh so it han 
been found neoeisary to employ an additional establishment 
of clerk* to keep account of the quality ol produce brought 'Is by 
the gather era, Satisfactory as the undertaking promise* jt* b# froth 
a revenue point of view, It 1* also found to serve ai aebask ok^Ofest 
fires, the gatherers ol so oh produce being naturatiy^taklqas, to 
protect from fire, as mnoh as possible, the treee lwm^S|pr0dno«o! 
which they earn a livelihood. Wanton damage to ffeaoa* 

is also to a great degree prevented. The system will \0$a$j be 
extended in time to other districts, the Conservator - 

to do so. . '' vv’/ 

# if . «.y -'V./ 

a ' * , 

^ .■■ S9 ^ -i 

lv is staled that In the Assembly of South' .iiatr^ia, m 
September 2, the ConimUsioner of Crown Imm 
leave to iufroduoe a Vermin Destrnoifo%. Bttb ‘‘jSfl. dgmta a 
startling abatement to eongexion with 

which 4s proeoedtog at. a frightful ^ 

reduce "*» . being .toUfo, * 'and, in fact,.' nM&r 
than checkiog it.'' ' psrsoaa wr^' 

takiogihoin taem 

Ftaud M*fteata'.batagr” 1 " 

Aktass' ■ ^ ^ 

tolgi.- 


32 m mm* 





0#i 34,18,89. 

w ,» vwm .am -m *w*rt*i% mua Tt r *. •» *< 

6#I4««t Mil tyMt it til, bttitlM t|tt wnonet sufrpjlei by tb« Hnv 
tmwmt, th* p»yw«nt« rwMUflg skrtoiu, MUM 11m •»» Bill will 
wpS tlM) JtgtataHon, m 4 wl*» Mm AeftMf \m, wkW* 

tbr«#*' l 6(tM «wn«n w* !«•••* of b»4 tb* roiMnuilbllfly tt'l th» 
•«pra4«fMltta«vw»la. 

t r 

Iff* Mill lions i Madras paper that Monsieur Keynaud, 
W Agrimony II Pondicherry, ha* raised some 
OlNngl l*ilihy phut* from the seed of the Chinee* 11 milk 
IftlmfrM* dope)* It U * native of Japan Yeptt Joit> lbs 
(Qhbie^e nee It largely, exprettiag the milk, which ie used in Us 
WgM4 lte*» fpdll olio inauofaatared into cheese , it has not yet, 
favour among ttufopoeuft, the iUvuur bolng nu* 
pteantAt* also bootk raised from 

fcftdAvtw It fUyj5udT this oatUotHBrBiiy^ mows to on oner 
^OObMP/Mid Is valuable fot a variety of |in IiIiiiIiiiiI 

utensils ir» wade Of lt-+-oaske, tube, bu< kots, troughs, TO.Ml 1 

Angola liooos {Oytim Cawm) sown a short time ago are tluivlng 
saWsfeotertly, and a |ood gatheilag Is exported, Ihey *i« by tar 
lbs bant bean* for hmkef and many other branch dishes , a gioat 
recommendation Is their easy digesting qualities amt ploasuut 
taste, The plant continues to hear for seven years, and is greatly 
pSfstd lb the Antilles for Its eoonomioal usefulness , It require* 
little Or no tending, # # 

# 

A oCNTXMvdRABV says -If WO OOnsnla the i ad way 
mileage ot each conulry in proportion to every * (ware 
kilometre of land, we shall hod that Belgium jgunes 
Aret With 14 5 kilowatt os of railway, Oieat Btltain with 
flpfy France with 5 0, Germany with 6 n, the smallest flmopean 
States being Nussla and Norway with U 3, The United States, 
With all Its enoimouw network, now only figures fot 91 ami 
Canada for 0 9, while Brazil* the Argentine RepubUo, Paraguay, 
Japan* and Queensland are only 0 I each But if we view the 
subject from another standpoint—na, (bat of the mileage to 
every 10,000 inhabitants—the portion of aflaua is singularly 
lit arsed, Queensland, whioh was at the bottom of the world s list 
in the former instance, now stands at the top with 70 8 kilometres 
of vail to ewy 10,000 people, BcutU Australia 50 i, West Austialla 
49 0, New Zealand 41 7* New Month Wales 01 i* The United 
Plates show for 90 8, and Canada d0 4 Naturally the Kuropenn 
AtaMSare very low in rhe scale under this aspect, Great Britain 
being duly 8 \ tftauoe and Germany 7 0 each* Belgium 1 7, 
Holland 0 0, Hussla J 0. Iho lowest of all is India with 0 7, 

V 

'fug concluding portion of i >loucl Ituule lyctuic on Stovk 
Faming iu India will bo ioun ( uu>ug oui eeloctioue this week 
It iu peihujw needles* to sty that the «ubj^t Uio^u liy 
Calomel JLluut m % most impotUnl oue toi India, xud 
Shouldiocetve oatciul atteuliou The lecUue Is u thorough)y 
prootiooi one, and the aubiCwt hw boon handled iu* mauuci 
to leave tio doubt tu the mmde of those wh<> ancmbled 
to heai Uw up^ikoi, that he hal ^ thorough gu<p of the 
matter in baud The auount of the ensilage tipenmaut, 
whflfh (Vas ijuite a sucoe^a, bunge to light one imiKrttanl point, 
VM, that uU»hu uhpioves by keeping—a «iy rate so hi n the 
S»nU; pdogeut smell ii uoneem^d , md that the i( raht / ol the 
tv>4 ( M «U8ded, hoe au laiporUdt bedims upon the qu dity of 
th<* silage pioduoed [Vxd* patas 5 vnd 0 of Captain JM imUu 
w fJotcS ou fiuyiluge at Ilowax, during IHHi 8i, embodied iu the 
Wjh»gJ la oar opinion, Colonel ITuuta ieotute should Im 
wMf dheuiated 

t *** 

AWikaBfO wdkni, whose letter will he found et^whuo, 
wishes ob? uin information <m the causes, aymptuus and 
pule jttyf foot*a» 1 mouth diso>wt in < atilp Borne tune 1 \ d year* 
Mr. |iwrgo Fleming, K’b H, (\ V B, hesutewf of th« K >yal 
04 IfP Vetsumuy BiU^eOtm, wrote to the Amh Bnhth Ay r* 

m$m$ that H those who iwvo most caiefully studied 
Ms Aiftdry of, Jamd m bee ^qumuted with, this diet use, do 
nn the spOnUuoouy ougtn fch«<ny of this melody* 
W of bunion that its continued pisvdeiKo w«m due to 
InMMi mmdftuea oi neglect m kheU" ^ppUcatiom 

AUrtktfMi the mm$) symptoms hi <9^ 

WMm' 

MM|W^ ft *dU tor iktom h 

ffttm ikf «M gfcwW bn s <yimi 

botth» which should then km htled up with wah», Ud * 
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spoonful of this ddatjoh given thum tlrnot adey <a thedo>ns«d 
Alth He found ibH ioinody 1 eom^lol#l^ etfiohvidi^ lu 
addition to gjUInsr the »wld lutoumliy, tm advisoa tha moUteu- 
ing of tlm ftftocWd fw t with the same dilution, applied with a 
\ponge I are ehoul l Iw taken, luwavw, not to ewifound «al 
phuiorrs with aulplmtk u^id, w the latlei would Iw plodudivo 
only »f mischief Ho went on to re^otUimend the buimmr 
of a hit la sulphur onue ol twice a week In cattle stwls, ua a 
piophyhiftu' fm <ho diet tee * * 

“'lake a slip of eiudlniu I, or of eghagtout blown pap»* 
about a toot lon^ an \ (wo me he# wlti*Aud Plasc on one S'itte 
tuiiy about as luneh < iK>wprad hHmstcM US Would he on 

a penny pi*io , hold it by the othm end* 9hd Hjipty U>o fluiw 
of a catvlhi t *11 thu sulphur W ignitod, and thfu Wkvh it sb>id 
in tlie shed in mtlei t» dispaen tht» Yipm OftlH 

jyyjun* be stiaw, <n anything cleo indamma^ »bont, bol i a 
WT<» isomeUiintf of (ho wii, m (he oibc* Iium1 v under Hi 
burning Mulphui, fo utchnny Cut may diO^' 

# * w 

• * 

Da b' Ktiwi, pn ulent ol tho Homeopathic Modutf 
Suuoty of Kansas, iot numeud^ thd odtlw ailfikj(ed With foot- 
nid iuuuth Incase, bo biudu 1 all ivoi Wiljh goi^l sfioug 
vungo liopmuUy, Oil tint tin miutU Im ayuagdd Vtitb vino 
ru swvoHil times oich Jiv, m w ofiop oe may be hqg(w«aiy 
to leuiove thu sJuno fliufttium ihe trot <md 4laW9, wheu 
itb(led, bhoull aim lw» vaehod with the same liquiJ. \ 
dunk he ucommomta Lhal a p mud oi uaih ije put into 5 gallon 
of vinogit, und all >wod to lust (Ime ffmn* Mts# storing 
well, put fium ouo t> fom tibln epooufuh* mto ^Vexy pad oi 
watei that the ammd dtiuks, and keep plenty 6f salt with ?n 
uach, Vmvyai dumld bo epilukled fioely alt about the liable, 
and uuoh is h da nod from fameutatmn should bo used, 
CvUto that lave hoax eK|»j#e<i to the dlsoaae pmy bo^tkateioii 
with tho uon lusted pi epiy ah on It igfmther rocomimudvd 
that tho diseased anuu ds be given chlorals of potash ami 
phosphate oi pot i«U altei uatfly, using tho third or sixth de^on- 
mat tmvn itiou of h if (iu ^e salts, tuho pi bh« stge of a pea 
euny tumuiiif, and put separately m a Iwvttlo containing 
;» halt piut of witet It w necessary to keep two addition d 
hotths fur a Imimsfuing, whnh ahohid ho hlemisml oaietgUy 
«vei> time they iuo lined. Hive the tore pfwirlptioos aitei 
natolywv oi eight tunes a day, each time pouring into the 
admtumteung hittlo one sixth oi quo eighth of the daily 
pi* n uptiou i then till the bottle'with water and shake 
thoioughly. When leiamiug, animals shoal l have, cmy 
morning, phosphate of Uqh of onv-slxth tuturatipu in one h df 
cup oi waiu With these (wo methods of tuntment to go upon, 
om ^onespoudent and hwtmn»U%uay be able tp ofteet some 
ftood Wt shall, how ei, be m/ glad to MMivo the opinions 
ot oui nu me ton* leader* upon tho etibje(t-0Sp4CMily iu icgntd 
to the can a s and y mi >j symptoms of tho dhwaam 

* • 

• 

l»u study of agiuultme, in theory apil practice, fa now 
enyavmg the aitenti >u ot the t^eylon Uovevnmettt, and a lot») 
umtmporuy informs us that m«tulftiou m tho piinaplet nt 
a^nmiltuio, m a pi u iiial wannei, its suggested by Mi U W 
Gndut’,thfl Direr toi of Bublh Instimlwn tn Ceytuiu is making 
Hatisfjwtoiy pi ogress thiou/houi tho inland, further, tiu 1 
his wyMttm ii duedly eiKomnged by the local tcovoumionl, 
and suggests that U might to #om« e^hiut hd adopted in I hr* 
i uuntiy He goes on to uy tlwt, wuee dsnwtuy theorem 
lual aguutHure has U>en lmghl m eveiy GovernoiMil verno- 
tutu oi Anglo vernwaim school in the higher eUwadord, the 
tvxl bookrn nn being Mi Greene’* pnmm* Aa »Mbei means 
of encoaiagbig tin stud*, all (sachets m Compelled to pass eu 
uxammation iu theonucai agiioulture th^y can obtain a 
ceitifioaU Pi actual agiuuUure w al«0 I^S^f a# Well as 
thcoi*Uc*b tod at the Colombo Bih^d of A^rMdtohi thn >ear 
f he students have bo< n (tught tho use oi OPlMli now ploughs, 
ami have fawi engaged in piaetM As soon as 

oompotent faction raiAlie piovided, ^flliimrtmproposm to 
wfc p4rmMr>u from the ik^rnmmM J'i%monoe pmhool 
ogriooitme at Heveioi othc( ^ p^i of land being 

MibHod (push 0 oM, mi pp # ;(ie ifmm being given to 
the tort*# an a* to todnoisi hjUn In tfMi it M Inters et m the 
fMpf wcfktog of the M* 
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A ooNTiu)TER$r has been going on in the the 

Mnyttohmm unde* the curious title, of •! $ 

Bones." "Mr, t>, B, Alien, of the Btjugal Agrteuttoml 1 ,itopirt-' 
tnent, raided the question of bones os manure, and thought that 
the quantities amxaaily exported from the country might & 
applied with better results as manure, This was foUowedup 
by a correspondent, signing himself * h. h.” who took the same 
view as Mr- Allen, We noticed both letters, and took occasion 
Jaet week to observe ’that both these gentlemen had apparently 
overlooked k v^y|4|^mt item for the fertilization of soils 
in the municipal sweeping* Which are daily carried away out of 
this city, and practically wasted. In the l*st letter on this 
subject signed “D. B/the Writer has taken the same as ourselves. 
We reproduce this letter among our selections, and hope it will 
bo carefully read by members of the Bengal Agricultural 
Department. The triickdoatlaof refuse carried away daily by the 
Port Canning Railway might be more usefully utilized in A 
lizing fields round About Calcutta. What is easier than to 
heap up sill that mhm in open fields, set fire to it, and utilize 
the ashes in manuring fields 1 ashes thus obtained would 
be found to contain the most essential properties of the beet 
manures ; wh^lt^AJ^mitary point of view, it would be 
much better tObring itfe ref two of the city to this use, than to 
poll ate the river Sooghlyw i fch it,Vas is the case junior the pre¬ 
sent system of getting rid of it, 

; ;,//> vV.;i;v , ■ . 1 ***■ 

Tub Mauritius Government evidently have a good eye to 
business, The Hon’ble W. Newton, President of the Chamber 
of Agriculture ihihis island, has drawn up a pamphlet entitled 
“ La Crise Bucriere^ ln which he suggests certaiu measures for 
dealing with the 'griefs in the sugar industry. One of these 
suggestions ir that it should be made known in India that 
animal charcoal i£ Apt used in the manufacture of sugar in 
Mauritius, so that ft ought to recommend itself to the natives of 
India, who, ottnoOottpt of their religious prejudices, would give 
it pref&repce OVer moSt othor sugars in which animal charcoal 
forms a prominent feature in the manufacturing process. In 
order therefore to give this matter as wide publicity as possible, 
the Mauritius Government We requested the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to make it known in .India, We are not sure that the 
natives of India attach very much importance to the use or 
otherwise of Animat charcoal. When sugar f actories were first 
started in this country, there was some reluctance on the part 
of the natives to W sugar manufactured under this process; 
but at the pr^tottime, western civilization has done much 
towardsremoving auch BCruples, and w religious sentiments," aa 
fares we arepVfkre,donob prevent their using.the sugar manu¬ 
factured by the Gowipore factories. We are there* 

fore of opinion that if the Mauritius Government intend export¬ 
ing their sugar to India, the only consideration likely to 
have any weight with, the natives, will be cheapness j for it must 
be remembered that India is a sugar-growing country, and 
cheapness is A very important item with the natives. 

*+ # 

Mb* 'K«' ^oi «%,the Assistant Secretary to the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition,, has addressed a letter to the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the subject of the proposed display of live fish 
And of, fishduUchtog apparatus at the forthcoming Colonial 
and Indian Bbdubitlon, and stating that the Royal Gom- 
mimimiejra vrUl gfc4bw sxx&nge to receive any living Indian 
fish, should . ft . be. found practicable * to send any over. 
He at the same time forwarded a circular letter front Mr* 
Chambers, the Secretary to the National Fish-culture Associa¬ 
tion® giving the name* of several Indian fish which have been 
already, or might, ^ith advantage be, introduced iuto England. 
The following i$ a teE.of.Mr* Chambers's letter 

la relation to ouraoovertotf ootka other day, respecting tlie 
importation pi Indian fish alive for the tanks to the Aquarium 
neat year, I have to state that toe following fish havh already boon 


Ophfowpitoiw welktilg fish,}: 

Tricfm^ ^^-(Beiupowisii ■ ' 

■: ■' ■' ,f ' ' ' , ; t . 

4^’m •; 


Otphrtmenia trickopterut* 

. The -fonowbg could alto bo easily introduced i#*. 

, Otphrmtnut (The best edible fish $ the Rett), . 

*' Tht ^himUrSKover 100 ipeeles, M ■ 

Bkftop«y»«*,HThefighting fished Stem.) !/ ; 

There are other Indian fish* that might bi 
Ordinary oars were sxeralsed. I" Am ; sure, that1 tH»'<T ' 
would meet with mooses if tried. 

* * ‘ ' -' y ' 

* S’O'SV ■. 

The experimental cultivation of Guinea gnus on 
Jumna canal appears tp have been attended vri^i 1 

than have been obtained in similar cultivationa io ' 

Provinces. In August 1883.a quarter pound of seed iwtAtojftt 
in grouud manured and, uloughed.) /, 

acre, or 128 a< iuaro i ^w*^ l ffvudod^rnioAmniOrfrafla;?The 
first cuttiijyjypuwSSen in the November following, and yielded 
maunds, or at the rate of 113 maunds per acro.v; : The 
next cutting was taken in May of the year foltow|ug 7 aud 
weighed nearly 2 maunds, while a third ousting in June wiigH- 
ed 3 maunds 3 seers. After this the roots of the plants were 
separated, and 10 new Aiarit (beds) were planted, equal to 
0*033 acre. These were cut in August and Septemberfollowing* 
and gave equally good results. The total yield from thw- 
8 old hiaris was nearly 29 maunds, or an outturn peraape of V' 
573 maunds, which may be regarded as very satisfactory. The . 
ten hiari* of transplanted roots yielded a total of Aearly S * 
maunds, equal to an outturn of 265 maunds per acre, whiph is 
less f blutn half of the outturn from the original 81'iom The 
roots were planted in rows at intervals of two feet nf&rt, in 
soil said to be <( sandy and rather poor.” Under the droum* 
stances* therefore, the results compare very favorably with 
those, obtained fa the Nv-W, Provinces, where the outturu per J 
acre whs about 350 maunds. It is noticeable that these 
meats were made with artificial irrigation, which formed bf 
far the most expensive item in the coat. It is, however, ihtohd*' ; : v 
ed to try a plot of ground planted with this grass 
artificial watering ; and if it is found that good results can tto 
obtained in this way, an important point will have gaihe^r 

♦ • 1 , 

• 

Tqb following is a summary of Messrs. William 
Henry Thompson’s fortnightly Circular of Indian tea,dated": 
London, 24th September 1885 Upwards of 35,000 packages 
have been catalogued for sale during the fortnight, including -■ ■ 
3,500 from Ceylon And 2,500 packages of reprinted tea. The 
auctions havo passed with good spirit, all fine qualities being: 
competed for at firm prices. There has also been a brisk &uuaud 
for leafy tea under lid, and for brokens under lOd. ; t?uVnot 
so much enquiry for Pekoes aud broken Pekoes between Is,And 
lv. Gd, which in consequence are selling at rather cheaper ra&s, 
especially *where Liquor is wanting. Tea of superior quality 
continues to come forward from Asoam and Darjeeling, tutd* 
few of the latest invoices from Cachar show improvement^^ . 
although the majority are still fluctuating. TWmtoflAianar . 
have included the sale of 685 chests of fine tea from the^esam * 
Company's Nazerkh Factory, at i«. 91. average, aud P^jf chfiSts < 
at If. 5)^1., the corresponding shipments last seasb* . 

If. aud If. 0|d. per lb., respectively. 110 : 

Bislmauth Dikorai Division sold at 1«. lljd. per 
chests from Dooteriah sold at 2*. average. Receip^alf^m: 
Ceylon are mostly of improving quality, and are M'■ r 

higher prices, avmages ranging from la fid. to'ie. ^ 

The total shipments from Calcutta to 1st September 
million lb. against 16f milUons lost season, Arrifa&i; 
(including Ceylon tea) are 14J million lb., of wb»«b llj.ij 
are sold. At tlie Calcutta sale on the 10th. 'instant'' _ ^ ^ 
declined, and at the sale on 17th instant thhy 
dbm$®g the quantity sold being about 25,000 p*c T ^ 11 

the average prices Obtained 9§ annas. At the wi 
sales last year, 29,000 packages were sold at 9'4 wm$ 


Wb learn from a Hombs^ poper that the Form* 
are at prwent etfcuto^> tortoe of notes upoh'' 
xnmtto wtddk^E^qi toimmhg- , : 

Interestod. in beeq 

peritoent and, ^CM^bfskbt'hope tor 


St* 

L^.V' 
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*. ; t—RifftrcUaj. the cultivation of rico. 

^ ill the winner of fwpirius mb 

iwlj and of the proportion*' in which 
•Cio4ft»iuiutly, they request that 
froia. the method adopted 
. tkey ha informed of the point* of differ- 

* rf p«iftbte, - the circumiUnoes which have ciu*ed 
4lto**jd^erenccc. A series of questions upon rah will soon 

. ‘ $**#&&& in,* similar way, and the Cmimtono n invite remarks 
api£<W|from those competent to offer them. The experi- 
T,»i«i tbft ■■ Botev ** have taken place at certain 
~‘sXkeeem judiciously selected ,*■ Mr. O/amie with- 

j ilfflUtitTl*i>m^UritfiAjV_r*'*7 drawn from 

o,.. »■<# the —p—*—^ i.. »»»=.* f or uot 

\ i^jriha will all the data be in his posie^io n. 

■: that tttololtowiog statements may be safely made from what he 
’ te by bis experiments (i) that cowdung rab is 

, * : Agc*gc£ljF superior to all other varieties, and that the better 
.. tfesooiland better the season, the more ia its superiority oxhi- 
WtiM i W that plots unrabedaud unmmured are markedly in- 
1 feribr* not only to rabod plots but to uimured unrab^d plots ; 

* ^yth^t xaanute unbttrnt is much inferior, as far at any rate as 
.regards the-^eaof transplantation, to mui-ir* burnt ; (4) that 
gnod jitosaLii are obtained from leaf and gras* rah. These 

iff#much better lhauI J anticipated* but here I must 
bimshwood used for the aiu aud faugal pipts 
■ / waanotcttfc early, &n the people consider necessary. This fact 
smyjitoo account for the small superiority, nay incises, inferior- 


f ,ityiAMxs m spared with faugal.” 

,:.■ ’■■*' ' f v; s '■ '■ * * 


Tub following ia a summary of the health, crop, and weather 
report? for the week ending 14th October 1885 i—• 
is tbs Madras Presidency general rain has again fallen, and 
■■ /j^ipndinrdi'-ffatpecti are fair, lu Bellamy and Anantapore mpo> 
dally great Improvement has taken place. In MV>ore there has 
*ti&. been good rain. The standing crops have improved; sowing, 
tft&lpl&iittag, and ploughing operation* are in progress, and pros* 
pacts are now said to be good. In Coorg orops are in good coudi- 
ttoa*>fbdu hat fallen throughout the Bombay Presidency, with 
■' ‘tfcfc- exeepthm of Bind. Toe hhirif orops promise welt, and r&bl 
sropa'are being sown. In Bfud rain is wanted. In the Borers and 
\ HgWAhad the recent rain has been beneficial to the crops, which 
promise well, ftaia has fallen throughout the Central India States, 
but more to wanted at Nee much and Agar. In EUjpootaaa the 
nhUbU has been slight, and limited to a fow places. In Marwar, 
MeyW *ti Khorwara, Harowtl, Kotah, Joy pore, Kherowlie. Dhole* 

. pore, ■ and Bhurbpore, the rainfall has been Insufficient, and more 
b etatffd for the orops. In the Central Provinces the rain of the 
Wash Jttri bhen confined to the northern and western districts. 
Ikospeots ooattnue fair ; but in Chuttisgnrh and Baiporo more 
tain ismuoh needed, eepecially on the highlands. There has been 
.Jilfch? or no rain in the Punjab during the week, Proipaets are on 
*fbe wbhfe fair ; but more rain is wanted in the Ferozoporn and 
fifialfcat districts. Hebi operations In progress. Blight rain has 
fatten In- tbs North-Western Provinoes and Ondh, and general 
proopMts are fair. In Bengal a little more rain Is said to be wanted 
ftn flft vywy Except in flooded tracts, the prospects of amun rioe, 
aail.fiber standing orops are generally favourable. The bhuioi 
0»1Aibli\ , gOaMaUy has not been good, owing to the damage caused 
tO'ttuff crops' by floods in many places. Knbi onltivatlon is pro- 
In Assam seasonable weather continues, 
well. In British Burmah orops prospects are 
gP 0 &; health Is on the whole fair. Prloes are ftuc- 

laikiUig^ Punjab, the Central Provinces, and the North- 
Westoi^; v ^Hooes and Ondli, and are falling In Mysore, and to 
aon»«k^bin.9BhMgM« *' 


£' 

r ' i V 

A<xj^hxA:jk»: J^Woefry, other material* than green food ooh- 
cattle. food and used mostly for litter, such as 
U jwtjf be packed in the dry silo. Bye-straw thus 
A$r$*ir fimldon makes an ensilage which all stock 
. fodder for cows in milk aud 
jc.-pfta.- Wf*h deep eidbs,. aolose-ei^ed.„ 
r into Such a 

____ h* 

witih ■ Jwtttbaed across; v^jpsKj 

cess is a# simple sa lt is bid amohgst sheep^ianners of ShB ww ' 


the eastern counties of Bngiatid. The material, cut as Short 
possible, is carried, fu\y t into the barn, where a number of taou 
and boys, eadt with a woodeu ramtnw in each hand, ram and 
tread it hard ; also finely-powdered salt is scattered over it to , 
the extent of about l fi>. to the cwt. of chafi j whilo the water 
from a tine rose is at the same time gently showered over it. 
In wirni weather, and with dry chaff, a gaUon <^ water 1 to tho 
owt, of chaff is used. When the chaff risek in &s barn, use 
only half this quantity of water. The fMf; fttfusas of chaff 
treated w every night levelled at top.' 'tleavyptahks are Uid 
on, at each tUUug and settling, t.o compress It, . Qhaius kve used 
tUad to staples in the b.vrn floor; by fixiag a ecrew jack to a 
link and taking a bearing ou the planks, extra pressure to 
obtained. So hot does this chaff become' afteta-fcw.«kys tluit 
^pA«M*Awannot be comfortably held in if. It will have cooled 
down in six or seven week*, astnnaing a block bj?ou*i, colour, 
with au urom itic fragrance ; it ri tiieu fit for use* M has to be 
opened at the under side, an Am ■ric.io iLtyknife .being usefnl* 
for cutting into it. If well covered down. It may be kept for 
two or three years. Waste hay, old maUj^ust, fwij,. lawn-mow- 
ings, as well .is loaves of mangel-1-wurzd, pea-fnifm, tore •straw, 
when cut short and added to the matter packed in the silo, in- 
ere;we its appetizing flavour. Rye, besides being thu* used in 
the dry silo, when early sown in August, can be sheep-folded 
it may be then in early spring "Cut green for stock.; svftorwatito 
a good plant for seed may be had — sn we may count fm|r cropa 
from a plant that grows on poor soils, and seldom fails*' v 

• . t \ 'f, * “■ >H 1 

Tub retarnsi of the rail way-borne trade 
Presidency for the quavter ending 30th Juue 1885/show a 
remarkable improvement over the other qtttttarqpto 
chiefly due to the returns having reference to the this tost part o£ 
the year. The entire trade of the Presidency has bam divided 
into three head*, and com pared with the previous quarter, was 
aa follows :— 


( 1 ) Import* from External block*. 

(2) Export* io Do. 

(3) Local Trade 

Total raauuds 


Pravtoa* Ctam&t TJ * 
quarter quart®*' Difference, 
eade. ind*. 

3 , 061,015 10 , 70^080 + 1 , 000,315 
2 , 033,474 2 , 757 , 017 + 369.043 
7 . 425,701 9 , 347,339 + 2 , 422,132 


13,475,700 23,408,^30 +4^027,400 

Compared with tho correBpoudiug quarter, of 1884-85, tho 
tvatlio shows an increase of 1,332,004 mumds, ot 7’0 ptr oenh 
The trade under the first head is courased of 10,408,337 man ads 
of principal, and 380,543 maunJE? of minor, com mod tries, 
inqyn’ted from the other province, of which the Central pro¬ 
vinces contributed tho largest share, and Mysore tho smallest. 
Wheat, oil seeds, grains other than wheat, and t raw cotton 
constitute the bulk of the trade. Compared with.' the 'figures 
for the corresponding period of last year, tlie. fcpfcaf .imports 
show a small decrease in the case of wheat and raw coiton, but 
a considerable increase in oiUeeds. The decrease in the wheat 
from y^e Central Provinces, to amply made up.ftxr by a covra* 
sponding increase from the Punjab, Rijpootaua, Central India, 
N.-W. Provinces and Oadh, and Berar. The in^eass oyer last 
year’s figures in the exports, or second head, amounted . to 
nearly 325,000 mauntte, of which the Oentrk^ProtdnoWiUjd the 
Nizam’s territory took tbe largest share, and Biud ths dinaitest. 
The oxjiorts were chiefly made up of coal, cotton goods, gunny- 
bags, inelaU, salt, sugar and tobacco. Compared with the 
figures of the corresponding period last year, there; to found to be 
a falling off in coal, gunny-bogs and tobacco, whU%iW traffic in 
cotton goods, metals, salt and sugar, show a very irge inersase. 
It to observed that the. greater portion et ^thwJrtitt^icporfced 
belongs tp the railway companion, while thv b^'i^&V^-ffnnuy 
exports represent empty bags returned to..TO|r Viii! '' ' 
wheat, other food-grains, angt oilseeds are. 
quant^e^ The trade under the tUMd 
gtt of B'Q per cent over thekpt 

the fcoctom to prineipally eon. 

sasrasieikw ■ - - 

m#!V 'thr'.^tetor ander notice appeMrs to have been a briii 
<m for- trade, 



Wheiieo 
In large 
||M*,*howrf 
of last 
^fced graiiw 
/ there to a 
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A GoanESfONDBST, writing to the Pioneer, . 

ttie soundness of the view* expressed by Oplpael Hunt in Mere * 
cent loots re at Simla, on *Stoek-fgating to Ifidli, 1 He Okya.r-^ 

la 1367*03, X got what T believed to be a £ °* $ bred Romney 
Marsh rata Umhfoem a friends* Agra, l forgot how It oama (ate 
fob possession, buf-he ihftd It M a pet till It became, mfachlovaae. 

X was stationed mm flbtofcoc So the districted hod a private Hook 
of about 00 sheep';5f sorts' which I bred partly as a pastime, but 
principally forthe ttol* This with acme eowa X had been improv* 
Ing some five or ..sfofcytor** aod even with common eoootry animals, 
the waul? ^ia f^^ftesbk., J t 'had plenty of good sound grazing, 
And yearly ga^?^i(ote# tone of hoy. da getting the young r» m, 
I took a little fyjforr interest in the sheep, aud being a North 
Aberdeenshire man and brought up with aheap in my earlier days, 
X bad some idea Of, as welt as a tfkiug for, thsir management. X 
selected my awaa to what I beafrth ought suited ray purposes, and 
Increased *»y dock |l>y porch**# in the villages) to obousW’JW^S 
healthy selected *-*«*>.’ During the first year this Was Increased to 
about 75, and to 1373 X bad about 220 ewes, scarcely if any into* 
ilor,to pure bred sheep, tbs mutton often weighing 140 Ibi* (in 2 
and 4 teeth) the mutton and fleeces superior to any I have seen at 
least to India. ThhabeiAkAd as a rule floss 20 wethers) nothing 
but grazing, but on coral*" in at night found a *' laik M with plenty 
of hay In thenonhfei jtf theirenolo jure, and in the morning a lump 
o! salt to a ttohgh wae Offered; sometimes they Upkedfreely, other 
timee passed' <kv They* were very exceptionally free from ail 
diseases evto to emall-pox; and rot, a common disease in the 
district, wee unknown to them. Among the 20 wethers, 5 aaers 
gram (whole) with a sprinkling of salt was allowed every evening, 
and as one Wto killed,afb^herwat pilfc on. The principal difficulty 
I had was that sifoufcW per cent of iny days I hid to be absent 
from my bead quarters for four or flv* days a* a time; then the 
sheep were left to the cate of a servant who made the best of his 
opportunities, Coming home after a longer than usual absence, T 
had * very brnd^tokaktog inspection, and at the time a Meerut 
butcher oame # : "an'd''offer#! me R*. 3-8 all over. I selected 50 
wethers and sold the renialuder at Es, 3-12 all over including lambs 
at foot. In .the many changes since I have lost sight of my accounts, 
but suffice It to *ay that the young bulls and sheep fleeces more than 
paid totti mitt of Cows and sheep Including mutton tor table for a 
family of six or sevens X have no hesitation in saying that any ofd 
pensioner with a family could not turn hit, band to a better use, or 
make better provision for bis family had be sufficient to start him 
on a sound pasture, fie must have had some knowledge of cattle 
and sheep In hU pro-artny days, and be independent of his shepherd 
or native snperttlWon, add keep his weather eye open. 

- ■, ’* . # • 

» - * 

We learn from: one of oar English exchanges that Professor 
Brown read an intereflfcing aad instructive paper, on * Food in 
Cattle I4f* J at a recent mfitiug of farmers in Canada. Pre¬ 
vious to rtfidii^^to paper, Mr. Brown distributed cards to the 
farmeto p^enii giving the following statement of the result 
of nine ysals’ (eating with store steers at the Ontario Experi¬ 
mental Farm "■ 


Daily In¬ 
crease pet 
been 


K Permanentpasture 

2. Hay pMttkto ,j .''**•* 1 

3. Mixture pf torb, peas, oats and barley, 

* iHUx bay:abd bran 

4. bran, with mixture 

6* fi^^ofeahd-btoh, wifchcut’grato 

6. Corn* <and brad 

7. Peas, with ba^ toot, and bran 

8. Uncooked hay; roots* nod bran, with mix¬ 

ture of grain 1 ... •« 

9. Oats, with hny« rooty md bran 

10 . Mangolds, with todft and mixture of grain 
U, Turnips, witblay aud mixture of grain.,, 

12. Cut ba^ and rootV wfth bran and corn 

13. Mix tuts Of grain, withcll-oake, bay, roots, 

and bran .« .» 

14. Mixture Oi grain, with ‘Tboitoy, 1 hay, 

roots, and bran,.* ... 

18- Barley (btook), with hay* toots, and bran 
16. BvUy (cornmou), with fc% a rooty and 

17* J^ktymeaU and brfn 

18. m&ym Wtthhsy and mik torn of grain 
lib m valued at eocsnta 


) cents 

. psrbto«^thhltyrtotywdteahu, ' 
20* Uncut hay hm root, with bran and oorn 


205 

1*15 

2 25 

1*80 

2’14 

2*00 

.101 

260 

104 

2*38 

230 

210 

2 DO 

2*40 

IDO 

2*02 

181 

3‘70 

W ■■ 

vir^’ 

*03 ‘ 


Cosppsv 
lb. of 
added 
weight. 

H 

9 

9 

H 

94 

»4 

10 

10* 

lOj) 

111*9 

114 

■■' 28 - 

12 

12 

121 

14 > 
. vT* 


Qommeuting on Urn table given above,Th^eator Brown sa$4; 
it was likely that no similar atatontont in rartoty abd ^possibly 
of Such practical value bad ever been feaned 
before. All tlie conditions were an uniform and alike ak:^toiiiid 
possibly be secured in ooaduotiog the expmlm4uM& ' 

thing influenced the results ejcoeptfugf food*'.'v 
ing of his paper, Professor Brown dtow a 
present into discussion on the subject dealt,, 
and in this way he was enabled, by simply an ewering 
to Impart a great deal of useful and valuable i 
concluding,’ said Professor Brown, * it may be asked,.vrhito; 
is the practical value of alt these expo rimeuta I X s 

answer that my lessorf from these experim cuts i s th&kA^J g 
value in variety.’ 



To the average Indian, reader the heading of this paper 
we fancy, scarcely be intelligible. To what other pses oan 
cotton-seed be put, beyond that of. sowing for the phrpbsft:^ 
raising the cotton plant, which in Its turn will y fold the cotton 
of commerce ? The answer will, in all likelihood, be “why; itofce, 
to be sure ! Never heard that it had any other uses.” And jtofc, 
our * go-ahead’ cousins across the Atlantic have found mnumer¬ 
able uses for an article which, not many years ago, formed the 
subject of much speculation as to how it was to be gotrld i4$ 
and which was regarded as an unmitigated nuisance. Out 
information ou the subject was necessarily limited j for wedo 
not remember ,fco liave heard of, or read anywhere, anything 
conceruing the uses of cotton seed. We were aware personally, 
that in some parts of India the seed is sometimes used to.4^4 
goats with, and that it occasionally forms part of the buffi*]#’* 
food. But we are not aware that the seed is put to any other 
uses in India. The following* which we take from th» 
Gardener's Cherniak of the 26th ultimo, will give some i<W 
of the uses of cotton-seed in America 
“ It is well-known that cotton-seed is, as an article . ofoom* 
merce, a comparatively modern introduction. Not many yeto* 
since the seed, which was produced in such abundance for th* 
cotton plantations of America was, not only a waste product 
but one which the growers scarcely knew what to do with* ' Of 
late years the oil has been expressed iu continually incr easin g 
quantities, and applied to a variety of useful purposes, not tbs 
least important of which is its substitution for . olive oil, lop 
cotton-seed is now purified so carefully that the result ton. 
clear, bright, limpid oil, equal in appearance, If not in taste, to' 
the best oil obtained from olives. Mills for the expression of • 
cotton-seed oil have been erected in America to inm^ a^ 
numbers of late years. In 1870 there were only M mdi«,;khd; , 
in 1880,47, six of them in New Orleans. At tike preteat ltoto ■’ 
these mills are scattered throaghoat the South to aU 
purtant cotton centres on the rivers , and on the rai(wi^'?an4' ; 
number 108 in all. The average yield of seed Is abou^3^£k; 
to every lb. of lint. The amount of seed aunually 
the United States averages about 420,000.. tons,' 
cotton-seed yields 35 gallons of crude oil, 23tb& ■ 

7501 bs, of cake of average value of 19 dollars, making 
value of the cotton-seed product of the South 8*000/100 doto^ 
or 3 per cent of that of the cotton crop. Cotton-seed 
residue of the seed after the expression of the pilaff pied;' 
chiefly for stock feeding and fertilizing purposes; 4% i* ' 

ground into a meal known as ootton-seed meal 
used for feeding purposes is shipped to this country, vr^en J£'„ 
is extensively used for fattening stookvXt is also fMd Jto W ja. 
splendid food for cows, causing a rich and pton&aV|^.,«&. 
milk. The cake is shipped from America to sacks ■ 

2001bs. each ; it is of a rich golden colour when ftotih, : *m ,$<•' 
a sweet, nutty, oleaginous taete. It is a very valttkb^;#?*^"' 
for a large number of plant* The oil from ooftoMn^p 
been applied to a vsxiety of uses in AmsHoa, 84^ ^ ^ 
manufacture of the finer tiffiU of soap i afeo tax ipf 
paint, and for iaH«atinffi i ^ 1 

slowly to 

.dr stieky.fov i - ' pindket'. 

this manufaotore mo But tittle attended to sj' y 
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Cwto. 

V.lne in R., 

288,976 

68,82,004 

4,064,609 

10,88,52,143 

71,660 

17,45,086 

667,877 

1,34,72,806 

82,935 

19,10,074 


Will s - «ttfo iV ' SJlbir; of Its ■ 

thief. ittiipt'' 'as before stated, I*. as V. substitute for 
. the following extract will show-the state of 
p€sc#e^sfert^\ ip -which the oil is now prepared r—* It is nearly 
to detect good «ott<m-aeed,oil from the beet brands 
of Xfifivpibj^tosto, emellj or aay other process :. this the olive 
889*^3* \ttijfrf ’have been unwillingly compelled to acknow- 
lt^9P^<f-Ah..foitrnment‘ called the oleometer has been invented 
to dM^cguieh between the two oils by means of their different 
/JpfHslfiO gravity ; but this is confessedly an uncertain and uu- 
rrifoble ? test/' The hulls or shells of the seed are used as fuel 
to > drivifethe jolbexpretofog machinery; and containing some 
08} wall and produce a good heat, and are need ex- 

'cliaBiywj^r recently stated in 

Am$rita$ that before long cotton-seed wowfefr%fcj^U the grape 
idgar demanded by the commerce of the world. 

' that*, * if- all the seed produced was used and cr foiled, this 
little article, once despised and deemed of no value, would be 
. woHh. between 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 dollars annually/ ” 
■’-'HeiW. is surely a large field for India to enter into oompeii- 
tiph: irith America. After a perusal of the foregoing, our 
. Indian- economists will perhaps turn their attention to a 
hiti^jto undeveloped 1 industry, from the last Annual State* 
of the Trade and Navigation of British India (1884-85), 
/'we-finii that the tolel exports of cotton amounted to 5,066,057 
’’ m,m tons, valued at K». 13,88,63,6721 Of this the 
several Ihresidendee gave the following figures w 

. ■ <r 

?*»«»>.. 

Bomhn, 

Softtd .... ' 

M^drss • v., ■ 

BrtUshButmah 

From the Monograph on cotton cultivation in the Punjab, 
recently issued, it appears that 84 per cent of the whole yield 
, Of the province is locally c onsumed, Taking this as a basis for 
calculation, we arrive at the conclusion that tho quantity of 
. cotton exported only averages 16 per cent of the total 
yield, of the entire peninsula, including British Brash. 
Assuming therefore that 84 per cent of tho seed yielded is 
retained for local consumption,and taking the calculation given 
fo the Monograph referratl to' above, that the proportion of 
Seed to cotton is two-thirds, we have for disposal 506,604 
tons of cottonseed. The quantity of seed annually crushed 
ill the pfiited States averages about 480,000 tons, which yields 
^ revenue of 8,000>000 dollars, or 3 per cent of the cotton crop. 
Therefore 506,604 tons of seed would represent 9,649,600 dollars, 
cr,rehkonfog at tfierato of Its. 2*6 to the dollar, we should 
* have a revenue from cotton-seed alone of Bs. 2,41,23,800, which 
at present is entirely lost to the country. Xu making these 
calculations, we have taken only 16 per cent of tho yield of 
the countiy, taking the yield and consumption in the Punjab as 
a bfcsis for tho whole of India* It may, however, be stated, 
fear of being contradicted, that this represents a very 
small proportion ; as it is not to be supposed that 84 per cent 
at the seed is actually retained for local consumption and 
sowing. Our estimate may therefore be regarded as very low. 

, In no trade returns of India have we come across cotton-seed 
as forming an item oE export or import, nor have we seen any 
to it as an article of commerce. In the Punjab cotton 
referred to In this paper, it is stated that the 
labourer 1 employed to separate the cotton from the seed, 
fl Itcommonly paid by receiving the cotton-seed which he ex¬ 
tracts and the only use to. which the seed is put would appear 
to b0 -the feeding of gtafc and buffaloes, and this, so far as we 
are a*S$rey only to a limited extent. We have sometimes 
sewif^'-^d used for illumination purposes. Earthen 
paniij; 4 to 6 i nebes in' diameter, are filled with the seed ; 

* sweet ” oil is poured over it, and the whole 
^' bunui with* fitful sort of blaze for a couple of hours 

S$a# for the development g \ 

•JraBftSl’ t* * India into* be admfttoi. - W UtoWK 


e^pment of India have turned their attention to ijto develop¬ 
ment of various foduittfmfn this eofincotton, 
ensOago, Ac. We hope they wilt add. another to the KslMho 
extended use of noitoniseeci, ■ •. 


ft #; 1 

CATTLE, HORSE, AND ACmiCULTOBAL^XHlRmOH 
AHMEDNVOOSR. ! 


fora "^S-j 


*hparthm%. 


Chtotw.eto.nortasoft w*iy^wsJ4‘»«^' 

prove as pr ofitable & liud^t its ft bas in America. TbhGoy* 


Wk have received a prospectus of the cattle and €ora» she w f 
Agricultural Exhibition, and a plough match, to be held ah 
Ahmednugger on the 17th November 1835, when it is' .expected 
that about Be. 3,000 will be distributed ia-prbtoSv-.Tb is notice¬ 
able that prizes will only be awarded to exhibityaw who live in 
the Ahmedmtgger district Horses which have bton formerly 
shown at the Sarun show will be allowed to compete for the 
lotted to horns. The following ralto have been 
published for the information of founding exhibitors ■ 

Any tafoka which grins a general pries la any ri*s* will not 
be eligible for a taluk* pi its in the sains class. - ' , - 
Two prices wlU not be given for the same anttnalorptoduQt. 
Exhibitors of grain, serds, puUe, eoftftfc!. ".’$$$% toS^ato. *»&, 
jftgri must exhibit the minimum quantities «t ated in the pfiz* livfc 
and their exhibits must be plaesd fo the evhibftSsii rcMWa'bf ' 
12 ah. on the 16th November. Horses and oattfe must tltt be in thf 
yard by 12 a.m. on the 16th November. They WiU ufit b* received 
after that hour. j 

Perishable articles, such as vegetable* end fruit#, IfiU bi’ s'sc4v0d 
up to 9 ah. on the 17th November. ' 

Batta to exhibitors from the Ahmeduagget district, wlll be given 
under instruotioas to be issued to the several Mamlalfdab^: 

The beasts will be fed at the expense 0 ! the fund. ddriitg,^* ttm* 
required for the exhibition. •,‘v 

The judges will decide 00 the merits of the exhibit* bt *h« 
afternoon of the 16th and the morning of the 17fch November. 

The show will open at 4 v.M. on tho 17th Nmnabtot ,«||i will 
remain open until the evening of. the 19th November. . .. 

On the first day admission to the exhibition will be allowed to 
all Bubsoribers and to their friends. N 0 gate*money taken* 

On the second and third days, the show WlU be open to the 
public free of charge. . 

The priaos wl« be awarded on th* 19th Nov«itomt* : ,^fter whlrit 

tho show will be closed* ., ■ . .. ^ ^ V,' : 1 ■ ' 

The plough match will commence at 4 p,m>. on lSth Novstober? 
entries tor tbs m»toh will be made on the previous 4ay. 

The following prises aro offered, but prizes will Awarded 

If the committee consider that the exhibit* are not ‘a#|hrf«tOiy, or 
if there be not a sufficient number of entries lor oompetftton. 

The committee wlU be glad to receive and allot ejuoo for anf 
new country-made machinery and Jkplements, and wlU grant 
certificates or award prizes tor them not exoeodlng 30 Rupeetfn 
all ’ 

There are 12 classes iu the horse and mule'seofcion> wi% prizes 
aggregating Be. 1,245 ; twenty-one classes for mttle, mcladfog 
sheep and goats, with prizes aggregating Be. 1,177; under 
grain 15 kinds are mentioned, for which Bs. 239 i^e to be giveu 
in prizes, with twelve kinds of pulse, fovfog Bai 79 for prfoex 
There aro nine species of oilseeds mentioned, haring* ion allot* 
mont of Its. 72 for prizes* Vegetables fori^ttdA thib! Ihfjgest 
number of species, there befog no legs.that* M varigtfeil* Setri- 
leaves, turmeric and tamarind fruit come Uhd^ tbto hood, 
for which Ra. 127-8 are set apart for prtzqg. tTndex fruit? 22 
species are named. “ Green eatable Indiau com n is foohided 
among * fruit.' This is the first time We iiAvo heard of ludisa 
com being classed as 1 fruit,' but “ rircumstonceg alter «M«fe * 
and those of Ahmednugger are, perimps peculiar. Be. 132-8 
are to be awarded in prize* under this head. Than' ootoes the 
<* Miscellaneous” head, which includes wagtecaim, oon* 
sugar, tobacco, cotton, cleaned And nno' 
don’t know what this represents { jHm 
might have been given] tag-hemp, aloe>fibi 
goldea-graas, and Incern^gwuw, for whto| 
tributed in prizes. Last of all (W* W 
are to be tm*. The first 
wsed t and any bread of bfiBooto 1 ::^ 


^b* 4 V (we 
^^uiyalent 



imifi that not^iett;- 
four- pri zrif,' Bi 10,8,6 


1 m%f be 
1 for this 
jj-fe'&ig stndenta 
titions aw th* 
|ig,sMrtv There, am 
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There cannot be any doubt that exhibition eof thia clas*w| 
exercise an important infloence iu improving the agricultural 
condition of the people of the district where they are held, , 
The value of exhibition*, no matter of what claw, baa been 
acknowledged byoompeteot authorities, and we should like to 
see more >'p the' imtigumUaii of agricultural; 

•howe. Thertt Mtk 'ifi&Wf bf them, •; wxji at interval# too far 
apart. Glancing through one of oaf English exchangee, we 
find reports of : no, lee#; than, ee*eu. agricultural show s in one 
eck. The advanced state of agriculture in England and 
merica, and the -great superiority of the cittlo and sheep 
ti those countries, »r* due entirely to competition. It is only 
by encouraging competition that we can hope to do any good 
towards the development of the resources of this country, 
especially in the-direction of agriculture and live-stock, 

’ ; ',>1 h V.". ' 'a&T 

j .i j,— i ju i , j juusiiw i i i ftyaw-mumsi mum 


The teddy question, It appears, hos^gal* been nteoted, '-te iffuro*. 
The Imperious Collector who wrought so much . wro* on , 

of Taoua, and who la popularly reported to be t*e/ 
the harsh Forest and Abkari raise., is now .transferred & * 

■■ ; ’ - -' ’’ • • >>:-.;^Vacv; ■ - 


Major Bovrgs, K E, ttt« Aetf.g OkMS^MoM^-'SfOjl 
Government, has completed Ms tour of ini|teet^V|h-'' 

Kolar, and has ascertained that prospects have*entttwfr"< 
prove, and that the eropi are flourishing. In 
in eastern Kolar, and on the eastern side of the read fwtK 
maul to Begepully tbo prospects are. still rather glebo^wwff 
hae had a few tentative public work* opened, H* ha* 4iT ? 

the conclusion that unless the north -j 
no serious cause for *nxto|ef^ from 

droog. and aH J e^tfSSfidered safe in that district. 

also during last week, and now present* 
an appearanoo as .Madras. 


Miscellaneous Items. 

. ._ ' ;,^ ^ _ f 

Four student* 0l< f$*Agricultural CoUegd of Madras, 
vbo front the Mysore State, 

having court#* have proceeded to Mysore to 

seethe "the fnepcotetshipa which have been 

guaranteed tetbfem* , ' 

Cifolijtta lii prevalent la parts of thirteen districts of the Bombay 
Presidency^ The only districts, however, in which the disease is 
present inawvwefm^ araSntar*, where there were 251 attacks 
and 91 death tduriug th* past week ; Poonh, where there were 196 
attacks u*& Ml death#; and Natriok, whore there Were 54 attacks 
and2$4tet^i ; ;, ; ' 

Wn are pleatedto' rend of the efforts of Mr. Oaanne, the Director 
ol Agriculture, kn'oonwoHeii with the thrashing of Indian wheat 
by meins of steam power,. The trial recently made with a steam 
thrasher at Narik If regarded by the native agriculturists, eo very 
conservative la hit that relates to the tilling and Improving of the 
soil, as "iefcy anpoaufal. H ^ { 

Thb other dsy rightAuriraliaursma were sent ashore from the 
steamer were forwarded by rail to 

Bangalore to’“Jlfylfi! Bjritette', Deputy Commissioner. The above 
lot formed pari; ^f h conslgninent of thirteen rams, which bad been 
shipped in' Australia for Madras via Calcutta for the Maharaja 
of Mysore, five having died on the voyage. 

Tub continued fall fo the rapes it engaging the earnest attention 
of business men in Cejtton, bat not to the same extent as In India. 
In Ceylon the largest otaet—th/pIanUng community—^rs directly 
benefited by the tail of exchange, at least all who are proprietors, 
aad this accounts In great measure for the comparative equanimity 
with which the public here seem to regard the existing state of 
things, compared .to the more disturbed condition of the Anglo- 
Indian community’ 

Mft, PnKh&bBOBV, the Traffic Manager of hla Highuese the 
Mixam's Goamteig State Hallway, has issued notices In English 
and the vor^tmSpr® Informing native merchants aud other gentle¬ 
men interesivd that'be will be glad to see them at any time, either 
, gt his office or l*je bungalow, tc discuss wUJj them such measures 
as would, is hvHr opt ofou, be likely to fnoreaae the traffic or 
improve thepres^nf systfion pf working, The Traffic Manager has 
also invited imp 'tn^rMiaat having any grievance to complain of 
oooceruittg the AattWayto ocnler with him iu regard thereto, aud 
he promise* to do all ln hie power-bo And s remedy, 

A Mai>ius contemporary say*Wc believe Mr, McDonald 
of the Excise Department has .gone in for brewing on a 
small seals, and has- sent tbs result of his labours, in the 
shape of bottled beer, to the,GtvB aud Military Club. Whether 
It Is owing to vitiated tastes or. not we don't know, but the 
ale did not *, ^lake 1 ’ with the ftsgnenter* of that institution. 
One of the frequenter#, however, jreare told# gave the liquor a 
trial, probably with object of encouraging local 

trade, with the rpeulkol m. a%J*»g the use of excisable liquor 
altogether since, Tktf Is certainly btetertbankhc ‘VITUe Am 11 of 
whioh so much was riwntb soldi idtd. T*e$ite* oeteblUbmente 
would do w*tt tyteksawa supply of tbirdtelaVpaha^asa te/nedy 
for the evil against which they are eo temnottty fighting, 1 ■ 


Tax Madras Govmimont having reason to believe that ll/*q$^>v;;; 
bo a oonvenlenoe to some members of the* planting oommttn^^ 
Southern India who desire to send cinchona exhibits to theXtU^d^^ 
Exhibition, if, instead of being obliged to send such private 
on their own aocoont through Messrs. King and Co., they 
send them as part of the Madras Government collectfOn npW\bS ! > . ; 
course of preparation, the Director of Government CSochteip ■ 
Plantations was requested to report whether there Is any praatfonl ■ 
diffici|(ty in the way of suoh an srr&ngomcut. Mr. M. A. ,'fAWSpn ' 
replied that he did not *■ see that there can be any difficutty lit 
Arranging with prirate contributors to the London Exhibition that 
they should send their oxhibi^s through this department.” ’, 


It is pleasant to find the effects of last spring’s good harvest 
already appearing in the export trade of the N,*W. Province*, fbt 
returns of railway-borne traffic for tho quarter that goes Up to. Iho 
end of June exhibit this year a notiosablo advance upon l&rqiso ^f : 
1864. Of wheat alone 25 lakhs of mounds hare been sent, asr#^> 
against some 14 lakhs last year, the average export of the ' 

lor the past few years having been about 16 lakba. Ondi -fad 
- Aohilcund have done the largest business In wheat, as ate* fa • 
linseed, the exports of which have almost trebled, thanks to- the 
bumper crop that was gathered oast of the Gauges* Tfte increased 
export both of wheat aud linseed has gone chieflfy to Catoulfta* 
Meanwhile people who look closely lute trade will be gr*tified ; 1«('; :;i ' 
see that six new M blocks” have been added to the ■ 
defining with more precision the destination of the produce of 4ho 
provinces. With two of thes**, Mysore and Hyderabad, no.ba*|« 
ness is done stall. Madras and the Berars tak e a pevoente|^-.hf- - 
lees than unit, and Sind, whioh was formerly lumped In peotolB^ 
ouously with the Punjab, takes 15. The additions are, therefoteb.-, 
chiefly valuable as an illustration of the perpetual tendency of *■ 
Government work to become more and more eompltoated, though!' - 
In this Instance they have been made In order to harmonist .wtti* 
the returns of other provinces. V .* 


A special meeting of the shareholders fu the Australian Fiteftoa 
Meat Export Company, Limited, was held at the office on t% $t)t 
September last, M to oonslder the fall in the price of ttr* 

Euglaud, and in effect on the operations ol the Company*?’ .IBSt.-- 
James M’Culloob presided. The Company ha* orerdrawp^l^'^ 
account with the National Bauk to the extent of £ 11,506, OU Wkl#' 

8 1 or cent interest is being paid,and If the business were anapejndtafc \. 
the Orient Company would be entitled to daim £4.70^ - 

fulfilment of the contract for the ocaveyauoe of the swot, . 
to the loll la the prloo of meat in the London, market, i 

of profit had given place to a lose, but the Orient CoffipB&y jh^yf; 
virtually undertaken to carry the meat for-^d. per lb. (laatgid jdl- F 
lid. os at present) bo long as the price obtetlned does • 

4d„ and any balance above that Is to be divided equally ^ 
the Orient Company aud the Froaed M eat Company, ifc fe ji 
that under this arrangement the Jmsbiesa can he osrried 
loss. The directors were autherieed to continue op 
the end of tbq year, and in the fi^aatime an effwil^ to- 
to Induce etook'owoers it. guiMahkee coAelgnmenteijtf 
own aeoount afterwards^ fo.lhyd M» Company may.e 
atioos to freeing. The ^|pama urged that,4h yf' 
prioqof wo*lrthewd«riaif 
oomMue, and lend. 4 quMifisd eeptetp^^ 

«uiiw «> ewifej... 

with :wodl from ritme c<dJMi^il* : . v ■ V^’ ’^V 
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IN INDIA. 

, ■.vj.'f \' 'VflUdiiW /tom tori ftfeeftj 

®W§ fhi%.#fe£ffAsapflMi 37,051 acres of grans land, is situated 
about tho same die Um% 100 mites, 
iOMMabls from Delhi by the Eewarl and 
,!• *te* wad by Government for etui and' 
kffiW ¥?#i ^$«rt» far 4tok at 1843. From 1854 to 1873 
It^WtS^ the” 8tad Department. But .for the last 
tf y.,^gtaMUfamei^8 worked 

-*fey I Smrai^^ualntimcsft with 

f during the mutiny, when I aooomp 
.Ui^^:ObKSie^al yatt Cortlandtr, 0. B*, ia Its march from Ferozepore 
to b^hi&rodgh HttrUuah. Within a year after that time, 1 joined 
! te.O^aa^sitrtat Department, and was stationed at Delhi, where 
£ haft an opportunity of realizing the good work of this farm In 
broedihg|TO& for the Improvement of the cattle in the neigh bo u r- 
«»» as In those more remote, for X was required to 
purthitsHhMpt 1,200 bullooke for «iege train purposes,* and these 
£ Alafily;obtained of the standard height of 52 inches and pre- 
. jwribed age Of 5 years, the entire stock exhibiting very clearly the 
strain of 1 th* .Ulster' blood. Three yean ago X was called upon to 
m stake aspecUl Isspeotlon of the Hissar Farm, with the economy 
of which Government was greatly dissatisfied, the expenditure 
being yery eutomously in excess of the income. I found the main 
reasons for this to be: 1st, that sufficient stocks of dry fodder 
Were notfcOpt tn band to supplement grazing and to guard again** 
fodder faddnes, which were said to reour every three years i and 
2nd* thatjk^si cattle, acme 7,000 heads, consisting for the moat part 
dt very;'iicw,|md Well-bred animals, were kept la a semi* wild state 
to eery large herd*, sufficient attention not being paid to weeding 
the stock and Segregating the cows when in calf. Thq.raiuUe of 
tMs'las's ttofi ^ud of fodder famines during which enormous losses 
Of StOok used to oocqy* and the cattle become unfruitful being that 
the average birth of calves fed as low as one In three years per 
cow* -and that' the coat of ,the bullocks raised on the farm lot 
Altaii*ryp$rpo»e* was enormous, Government aauctloued then 
the insrugntatUoa of a change of system under which the lam 
, should be snj&utantty stucked with fodder, to go through tWo don* 
scouting***# of ; fodder' famine, and the cattle divided into smalt 
lot* with a tawger proportion of attendants, and X am very pleased 
to beablo to s*y that, thanks to the luteliigeuce and energy of the 
BupcHhiendeOt, OspUia Mitrett 1 * .the farm is cow amply stored 
wlthiodtor/and the average birth of calves has been raise 1 ti 75 
p#t cent • p*f, annum, i.e M one per cow in eighteen months with 
every prospect of furthei^nreat improvement. In storing the farm 
• with fodder, the drain upon the sappty ia the daily consumption 
has toffi viwy materially lessened by resort having been male to 
mwuuidia of which were for the first time 
Stoied ‘Jtot.FteJV and 'have since been fed off to the cattle, ffag wd* 
lug thik..^hatter X will now read you a short paper by Captain 
of th» Farm. 

Jlfotet on MhmUtge of Hissar, during 1884 85, 

^ For the first time the experiment of storing fodder by siloing it 
was tried at the fiissar Farm during the past year. 

The tod&rah preserved was of three varieties :— 

(I)' t^noarswgras* that had groan up during Uio rains in 
\\ ■ tfco lucerne gardens. 

(||) fcfet grasses obtained from the Bblr or cattle pat* 

/'■»" ■ 

f <fli>' Cfmft'i'vWr or cherry. 

The rest4^-obtadned fulfilled our moat sanguine expectations, 
as thafodder^ tiriisu tyfcen oat of the pits ®m found ia good pre 
serva^og, vr lp^>ra* readBy eaten by cattle bath young and old. 

(2,} jdqjjjtil' ^f^SOWtiefted of holes dog in the ground 30' 
long by # deep, and* ramp or elope at one end to 

enable tha pit was made slightly narrower 

■ at tifciricr to obtain a wedge shape, 'and with a view 

^e grass 5 hot pita with straight side* proved ■ 

' •<«*owe war aseretsed at the 

*" fe,f<,a * h, »it. pfiMd 
^ * MM ^. about a fool,. 

and ilknwtj-; r to$ 


carried to about 0 Inches above the ground level of ttys pit j this 
was done to allow for the fodder staking fyi the earth fcetog 'imp* 
ed upon it. The only preterite and eoVwteg the fodder received 
was that obtained by the earth excavated from the pit The time 
usually taken to fill a pit of the above dimensions ■!;#'** abonVtfi 
h ours, and the contents averaged from 500 to fiOO 
(4.) On opening these pits between Baud? yreffito* alfcWwarda, 
the gran was found to have sunk about a foot bidow?the Surface of 
the ground, and the fodder to be of * deep brown 'totoufr, toll of 
sap, and emitting a strong pungent smell, though$4* fild tact 
prevent animals to whom it was offered ou tbid sgtot eatingft 
readily* ■' , '* l 

(6.) The total quantity of fodder siloed In the -farm was about 
12,000 mannds, and as this was only gradually os^ended, some 
pits were not opened till after 9 months, and lb jound those 
cases that the jpaell was perceptibly less; In' fsqt there wee little 
this was the more apparent to ptts: that had beeh 
charged with the fine grasses obtained from the Bhlri - 
(6.) Having noticed the fact, and with ia vfcw *$ sttfl further 
testing the point, I had one pit charged with course graces oh-' * 
talned from the sides of a water-oourse, the grass ww In toed at 
the time, and after a i*pi£ of £ months we opened It and 1 found 
that the grass was of a very dark colour Indeed, while the Stench 
arising from it oan only be compared to rotten fish; It Is heedless 
to say that no cattle would eat it. ' 

(7.) The experiment of leaving the fodder fn the pits for 12 
months is now being tried, and the result will be duly reported. 

(8.) Tim coat of preserving fodder fn this manner has beets about 
14 raauads per rupee. The digging of the pits was, of oOsffse 
a heavy item, and the fact of having many of theao ready' toad* 
will considerably affect the price of our ensilage this ytor* 1 
(9.) The loss of weight in the fodder, at present iscertetoed, 
has beOn about 35 per cent, which added to the cost of storage 
makes the price 11 maunds per rupee. 

Many of you must have had your olfactory nerves mtot painful¬ 
ly assailed by the crude efforts being made at many ■ station* to 
utilize this t! odd or wheu immature, and you will hail with- satis- 
faction the fact which this paper disotoses, that, If the fodder is 
kept until it is mature, the truly awful smell which prootedf from 
it when it has only undergone a third or only halt the period 
ncceteary to render it fit for use, is avoided The .^.vantage of 
this System under whleh rank and immature gesuta and Crops 
can be stored and converted info highly nourishing fodder Is faool- 
culable to an establishment like that aft Hiutar, The fodder 
famines to which 1 have alluded are not, by any means, of neoeesh 
ty, the result of total failure of the monsoon. Thera may be a 
good rainfall from 15th June to 10th August; but If' jlf oeaaos 
then, and dry hot weathey sets In aud continual for A anmtb, you 
may say good bye to ths bay crop, and anticipate scarcity of food, 
gratae also from complete failure of the ityo crop. Bet odder the 
system of ensilage, the vegetation which springs immod|ateiy to : the 
oommetioement of the monsoon, would, in such a season m that X 
have described, admit of any quantity of fodder being.' siloed 
daring July, in fact, X consider that the farm at Ulster may, 
by resulting to this means, go through three or four oouaeefitlve 
bad ycai s unhurt. The success which had attended the' distribu¬ 
tion of farm bred bulls, has not attended that of tie- fibs tom*: 

- raised atHlssar. The reason of this Is that -the villagers have 
hitherto obstiuately olosed their eyes to the necessity of preserv¬ 
ing fodder to supplement grazing. They shake their ''heads when 
you send them e good half English bred ram, and say 11 how could 
that animal find food for himself around our villages V* 

They purposely raise the miserable creatures Jgi«y . oaf! sfeqyp, 
beosuse these animals do, though how they da, it is a marvel to 
me, manage to get through the year with little or nO adfiitton to 
the scanty grazing th«y pick up rouud tiw vlUogsa, If there.WAS 
auy foundation for the unsophisticated townsmans idea that 
M streaky bacou’^as produced by au -alternate process ot high 
feeding And starvation, these unfortunate sheep, whtektoc * Abort 
season during the metwoou am, so to say, ia olpvOr, :!jqml4 >r turn 
oat highly variegated mutton. But the stuff they-^produce 
U like them islvea,. the poorest of the poos, ■- ibve 

How enlarged' car sheep-breading operation* at ' j ^awr-.;to 
view sq oontribotlug to,*'small way to the mutte^i ^k^my 'for 
the troops.^'toe ntatest largo Rations, aa&‘ demon- 

-ulrsoon that ft p*y» to r*ise-goOd yffordleg 

anfi Attpjplomoutlng, it iwtd I 

'uehfidtet that the hnpteveufcfttttla outturn 

tbS and 

I ®rn 1m to ensure... th* ’ otamm^otol. saoeess of 
taKteto' ttw Jam tone itok^es qua im too ZUstw 
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F»rm, tvWcit some df youmay care^o tookA^pf^^lly. Th ty m u> 
specimens of the wool pi ytkh l«p«*&4 Aa*fcrAUitt #^h dftw», 
of several pf the'paw ooffatey br*ed«* him! of yarloni qrbsiws with 
Koglfab stock,js^i ifrdo^i«4ao»U<l eye ib dietin' 
gulst? fat the wool of the croi* brood* com* 

pared with that of the indigenous stock, 1 may mention that 
oar mixed wool ft* ftfssar, disposed of on the spot, reaHss* ft v©«*y 
satisfactory increase in price on the country produce, The Super* 
tafiendeat li now making efforts to pub hb wool Into the export 
marts,;WtfWW ****** with due attention to the subject, 
we skw obtftht very mtiihckory roaulte, the Industry being fts 
yet in ft* #Uh us. The Urge quantities of natural grass 

whloh are allowed annually after every monsoon to dry up ftnd 
witherIntWnly populated tract* of country, and the Urge quanti¬ 
ties of Jhav annually sacrificed in the well populated districts, by 
indiscriminate gracing and the noa-rssersatioik ftf T|0Q| 
iu Its due season for hay purposes, represent so much bari 
allowed to m«U ftwsy every year, and a proportionate lost of 
' revenue •, bo *h# ;0t»te* while the scandal, still to a great extent 
W ft?p4 1 Wlt«%’ ' |d'; i fche exarcUe directly or Indirectly of a sort of 
prescriptive riglU to out grass where we choose, is, to my humble 
opinion, great reproach to us, and I think that it b very evident 
that; rigid. ^toforbetaeht of the laws affecting trespass b oailed 
for,-' 4 1 - 

I have ift^tir diwbfc that not ouly in the vicinity of our otntou- 
meat* hut nil p««t tho country, if proper protection existed, the 
cultivation pi hay; which b unattended with the risk attached to 
the, cultivation>1 grain crops iu loss of money laid out in ploughing, 
send, %»*, by failure in the rainfall, would quickly be recognised 
by the Xftmlqdaj* as so lucrative as to justify a due proportion of 
tfeeir laadbdug reserved as meadow land, hut what would bo the 
result "wl^V'lantd so set apart at matters now stand ? X certainly 
would not he iffdia^jl to purchase the embryo hay crop under 
the euppositioti that U was in the power Of the owner, with all the 
good #^1 ^ ,|ha tforld, to protect it for me. 

„ A* X have More remarked, X have no doubt that in a very few 
years,If we .now do our duty, our markets wilt be AeUstocked 
with good hay. Bat we must face the fact that our dearly beloved 
ewrpa, and his proverbial excess oi olive 
brsuches, will disappear from the soeao, Persoiully, I should 
rejoice iff hWjbSgf- t&na released of several of the numerous dotneetioa 
I amnew lorded jio maintafu, and professionally I have no dread 
of fncouvenSeuee to the service resultiug from the grass-cutter 
being a thing of the past, either in regird to omtoumeht life or to 
■ervlot beyond our frontiers, iu refereuoe to whioh leaf, no doubt, 
neoesel^ f$( as usual prove to bo the mother of invention, aud 
we shaft maa*gejw other nations do when they stwt on the war. 
path, If the independent princes and chiefs of India can only be 
got to devote attention to this subject of ** Stock farming as con¬ 
nected withhgy «ig£ otfttfr fodder farming, 11 what an addition to 
their revenue {hey will make. Take for instance his Highness the 
Srihdia of Owallor, in whoso country uncultivated land 
certainly predominates. This land may not, it is true, be capable 
of the irrigation nebessary to grain cultivation, but that is no 
reason why the .revenue from it should be largely confined to 
charcoal obtained from the stunted jungle, while every year a 
iu^nriant orop of good hay is produced oa it, which i{ cut in Its 
would support stook farms for rearing horses, mules, cattle, 
l;h« r » Maw experience of hay making in that country, 
and Im euro that the farmers could stank it on the spot at 12 or 
24 mausds per rupee, at which rate, as regards cattle and horses, 
ft daffy n$fpB Of*d seers per animal, which, (allowing for grazing, 
wosfcl by heavyf would cost, per head all round, from 0 to 4 
rupees per annum. —ISngluhman , 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 


THneviaencc from which it mast be decided Whether or not 
tuberculosis of the lower animals is identical with the disease of 
the same name in. m an b, as with the question already discussed, 
partly clinical and partly experimental. 

%\ b to be noted at the outset that the appearance of the dlseas- 
M parts In man and animals are so similar, that’for * very longj 
}***' tt goMgiaptkSij (CMlity, *o., have been 1 
appUed todbtungubh both oocdfcious, Nevertheless, the morbid 
anatomy of the tubercular growths fat some, at least, of the 
not strictly identical with that of the seme 
g^tiw^.inaa'$ but the differences are aalwporiant, and not 
pea^ th«n iff Other oases («ueh as splenic apoplexy of cattle and 
hffW Owihuttoie), where there b no doubt that we have only one 
aud the tamo Affection to deal with. 


fosse of natural tranainMoa tubi^rtfwji* 

man are* Awn the batata. of, things* very V ^ 

an example, the foWowlug two oa«es^. : mty.' : . 

of the Royal Veterinary .Sohool* 
learned article on tuberculosis in : tie;udd«p ; o<;/' 
case where a lady, who fcftd heca. pi'evkm'ely 
suddenly developed phthisis, and died ’ ; 

the early stage of her disease she gave ^ 

became tuberculous, and died within *U wouihV 
that one of the cows supplying the household ... 

losls of the u/ider. Dr* Stang, of AmborAoh, 
ease, in which a boy, previously hkftltlvy, and bwh, : ,; ? 
parents, without any history of tubercle on cither: 
an acute attack of tubercuioib, iy# died ' '***' * 

weeks. It subiwuM^^l^ea^ 

rnilk from a tuberculous OOWi'VSi^i^ytWflte'. 
oases might be cited. 'These, however, may 'shiffd^'ai^vlivksmij^e ■ 
of what, it mast be oonceded, farulshM strong; w ; 
evidence that animal tuberculosis is transmtstibfr tb. 
in faofe, the two diseases are Identical. * ; ’ I v^r-.-V .\\ 

It will readily be understood that even If ths' <EzmM : $ppk* 
sains, cases of transmission from man to animals a||;Pttl|r|ahs^ 
extremely faro, and that when they do occur they ai^ 'v'a^yiikoljr 
to escape observation. Passing over this then, «N> cbhialo the. 
evidenoe afforded by experiment, of which there b. ^ 

bos been abundantly proved by numerous observers thbS-' ^e'i^d*'\ 
turn expectorated by consumptive people, aud tubercular ttsattei' 
Aaken from tho bodies of such persons after death, pb*«iss the 
power of setting up tuberculosis In animals almost with Certainty; . 
when Injected under the skin aud in a large proportion of oases when 
introduced into the stomach with food, or when dvioCatad: 4!ote> 
minated in the air, that the animals are compelled to JfchMh, Tuber¬ 
culosis so set up differs In no reepeot from tuberculosis naturally 
contracted. It is hardly necessary to say that thepd don b£ ho 
experimental evidence proving the transmissibiUty q| te^ercutoels 
from animals to nun, but without this, it must toa&ta&tad that 
there is complete proof of the identity of. 
tuberonloeie. _ ^ ,, ' 

In 1881, Koch, the illustrious German, who hat doii^fa^Aeh 
to further our kuowledge of the cause of infective diseasn, 
shewed that tuberoulous matter, whether token from man or 
animals, contain peculiar miuute organisms, or /baftiltt, By 
elaborate experiments he was able to isolate these organisms, aud 
to cultivate them iu nrtilioJftl substances. With minute .quantiliisa 
of a pare cultivation of this nature, Koch was able to produce 
tuberculosis in many different species of animals, and the result 
ho found was always tho same, whether tho original material was 
derived from man or auitnals. Koch therefore concluded 
that he had discovered iu this minute organism the hAUfts of 
tuberculosis, and the explanation of ^ contagiousVand trans¬ 
missible character. At first his statements aud qpaelmloffR were 
received in many quarters with scepticism ; but as ^jAsfflt tf 
coufirmatory investigations by a great -many eminent agkbttritiet, 
it is now all but-uulvsrsally believed that Koch's baoftltts ts the 
actual cause of tubercalosis. ^ 

The bacillus of taberoulosls is a miuUbc orgaulsm, hAsfa^!. the 
form of a shore rod, sometimes beaded, and at otlwr ^itM plain. 

It multiplies by growing iu length, and then difldtftg tMMtftti, and 
also by tho formation of spores. These spores appear |a -the .rod 
as minute bright specks, and whoa tho rod breaks. Up* |ha fegiOves 
grow into new rods. The rods are killed with <Mpap*«*ttf • illf Ay 
boiling, Ac., but the spores are killed with gMt^Uffdo^r, The 
bacillus belongs to tho same family of Urfog Uffags as the 
organism whlob is the cause of swine fever, and that wkRh^|i the 
OAuse of splenic apoplexy. It has, however, soma ^^itj^ 'oharao- 
ten, which go far to exipata some important points‘fh^s.|Nt^olc>gy 
of tuberculosis. One of these—and R is one of gfqat^utjggriiaee— 

Is the font that the bactfbks of tuberculosis Is fff ruulti* 

--— —- —- - -- 


plying outside the animal body, except at 4 
ing blood boat* Another peouiarity (s, that \ 


odd .pm I- 


tlplioation of the baclUue, even when kept. ^i^^^ikv'odfahle 
temperature, take place very slowly when ^ -* 

(f growth of otisar disease ofgaaismt. These - 
tttberole haolilus sppbw.to afford an cxpUuut^ma>^;^| 
biffs, tk autthvMi^ 

glanders or ^Uuro<pn«aq^Ojaia j and they aljijb' 

flow fate at whtch the ■ 

Itlia 
bstegi-aa 

to tuhenMOajikit'apa.«2«b.that tosh 
oertain ptohUacttlH ( of tbape and bulld,ito ; m Wmm 
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ordinary obwrurt. XMMmT possible ft expUft tb« hemimary 
mfavM of Urn dleeftft tn two ways. In th* firs* gifts, it is 
8eym«t dooft, Hint ft* ftbtMl* AaoUftl ifteti «fty PW f f#0» ft* 
mother ft fte WlOwb may ft** h® the auWftt of tuber- 

on!*# 1 * At Mjttl to**m* olfte, what ***••* ft* hereditary 
ftftftNgr ft W |t ft#*® tends**? , but * manifestation of ft* eoftal 

dteeft*. nMftfteAMftdgfeft, it would appear ftM ft«t*t»* 
fcM ft oefttlfttift* ft* peswewrs of which are 

pftMferiy Wftfe t* Miftftet ftbeftalotit* whew oft** individual* 
Wftft Nkft ft* mn pi ft* dftwaefO. And It I* not far {eftWl 
ft m0m, that ftw*Aft the obvious peculiarity of a ootmumptiive 
build*ftft* ft* ft ft* &«1d* and tissue* ol those predisposed to 
o<W*iny&tfen, Otrlali special obatftftre, beyond the roach of 
ftikkitf ot ftftmiftploal msttrob, that render these field* and 
tieftcswMftl®IjffittftM* ‘"f *1* **T" growth end development of 
ft* ftftftft UoCTwfrftT * * tissues of ordinary 

ftdMdoafe, M bearing on this point, it TBJ. 

JUftba* ftown that a particular beotUusi 
Mo«d*g6ftftlag When ftoonlated into ordinary hour* mloe, but 
ftft It IsquHe harmless ft field mloe, 

theft has **W boon passed In review a* much of the history of 
Itftwonftfti as may enable one to form an opinion on the following 
*11. tappfftag questions*, -let. Is it In the Interests of the stock 
OWO*? ftdof fte community that tuberculosis should be made 
wtthjtfttp ft* regulations that apply to the dlsssfia* already cm* 
ftft*# wfftfe fte Contagions Diseases (Animals) Act? 2nd 
Oan ft* fieft or milk of tuberoulous antma^s be used as artic’o< of 
food Without ritkeo the consumer, 

To the first question, we think that the evidence directs an 
affirmative reply* la the intetest of the et >ok owner, and In the Inft 
ryet ft thecommunity, who are benefited by all that foster* the 
W*H*b*fag ft ft* food supplying animals of the oxmulry, It !• d**ft. 
aft* tbit otery tuberculous animal should be slaughtered, ado 
quote compensation bclug, of course, awarded to the ownof. To 
this oonneotlon the curability of the disease hardly needs to be 
dlicmsMlft AH authorities are agreed that we know of no cure, 
It Is not denied that recoveries do take place; but they are ex 
trfinely rare—more rare, without doubt, than In cattle plague or 
plCuftrptteumonta. And then it must not not be forgotten that as 
long ft a tuberculous animal Ihes, It is a menace to Its neighbours, 
since It is surely though unobtrusively disseminating the living 
virus ft ft* disease* 

To ft# second question all the evidence proclaims an uuheslfat 
lug Nfc There must be no half measure*. It I* not a question of 
how much of ft* carcase ft a tuberculous animal is hurtfal. In 
acute tuftrouloeU It h*a now bean proved that the blood, 
and therefore the entire animal, contains the organise l poison 
-*fte bacillus* Nor let it be supposed that oooking can bo 
veiled on to deitioy, this poison Animals have been expo»l 
mentally fed on roasted tuberculous flesh, with the result that they 
soon became ft* subjects of the disease, The same arguments apply 
to ft* consumption of milk from tuberculous cows* The milk of 
snob an aullftl may not always contain the poison , and oven 
when It 4o*a» It may not contain It in sufficient quantity to atfaot 
a robust person* But that has no bearing on the question It Is 
euongh to know that such milk very frequently doss contain 
the poison j and that It oan never be pronounced ftee from 
d*,j|»g*fi even when Its characters are apparently quite nor 
Utah There must always be a risk of setting up In the body of 
some ft Ik Consumer* a most inouiablo malady: from this risk the 
puhftr should be protected,—Vais Bn,— North Bntkh Agntui 

mat 
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TtrBEBOUV)BTS IN CATTLE. 

ftft^oreareafewrsniaika in the letter ot 'J B„ 1 published 
In jkur tftt issue ou the Above subject, which 1 can soaroely allow 
ft paft nunftfftd. ft view* however ft the able article ou tube r 
eftefti ta ft# same Issue by your VeftHnary E liter* an ortended 
Uofte fteftft I* rendered nnaotieasdr^ Without refetdug to 
tbfte «rtWe«hdeilylugft* remarks lu the first two or three 
paregftU* ft giSr cot respondent^ arfefsrtf, and shall continue to 
rii eftwcnlesw ft sftuyftwvd# wd w 
Vftft iM) ft After Words, th< d&tntrtion of dmmd cttfmU 
*k kmkft the suppressive measures I would have 
vftlikh, Bukftg Hft tftlsd power ft ft* ftvft* 

t ad %m ft the etatement made ft my m, 
WfttrTSg( end ftrfte* eay ftft 


Its system, and become again a lhO'W$hly hwUhy animat I 
cannot too anything like a Hu i ol dsmxroatirm In the admission 
madtahy me, thatth* dlisate sometimes boa an quteunrt*, Ints 
much I* has been shown over aad over agtln, by direct expert 
moot, that not only fibrous tubsrolo (grey nodules), but even 
tuberel* (»< tuboroulmti products having uudmgon* 
calolh nation), Is oatremely virulent, when Introduced Into 
the system of aootlmr animal^ either by ^mftulatlqn or 
ingestion $ and can 4 J U * guaianft* that e**rt psrtiole of 
tubereulous maker will be rim wo! hr ft miter Mom fto 
carcass of a oousutnpUt e amm v) Itefot e tb t« hi sale, as 

food for m m t Perhaps lie lit* unb seen* as I have, dOssna Of oar- 
oases wUh tuhirouloue ftpuiltt about theft st ealtWod. aud ft 
some oases the fissh pi spared for the mftoftg ft*uhftft pteptratory 
loIts cuMvevsloutnta sauwajoior qth^r slnllar delftkftt f ButOhms * 
saysM H ’'hutchwsoeulIt H a siri m* ftiuof v rnttUy mfatnooai 
5'Vha,^i*nUoood that j tuberculous, and other <1 »pni*i ihoy find ft and An animats slough 
\ Iacamffil* l fr , w4i^ 1 Deubth se they could, but ftty take good 

f 1 caro to conceal these ftoM, anil uouft W ‘J H* howft«y 

Mrttiwtol growths are detected by the butoho^, |*ftng that the 
skull is always smashed through, «ud a part of tt removed with the 
hide, anl lbs b ahis «oa tuel abmt ft the process of dressing t *"’* 
But, putting all Una area mini aside, the real <fto*t<On to be 
answered w thl t -Would 1 1 W *, or any on* elec, kaowft$fy 
elect to eut fit th fiom a «.onsu nptUc auimai f or. If his tasft is so 
depiavcd, wonld he If Ii* hil the otmnto of such An Animal for 
sain, ticket it an th? firth of t ton^mptlw ! 

M H, ' questiouB the Inftulvo nature of the disease Was be 
acquainted with the Into Mr Dower ot Mftmar * Tf So, 1ft may 
know that that gentleman pieced on record during Ms lift several 
positive facts ft proof of this, and similar facts have st*0 boou 
recorded by Grad, and a host of other veterinarians, ft reference 
to the consumption of mlik from tuberculous animals, t euyy the 
romposurn of your correspondent, but I would be sorry to ihaift hi* 
relish D*stl>, it might be beneficial to all ocwioemed, |( fie would 
explain the signs, to which he refers, of fcubmmftr UgneUwtlen* 
and teach us aft the same time how we are to detect small If 1 battle* 
in the glands of the o 1 ter, 4 am, do 

TniMtM Wallbv 

Royal Veterinary Ocllege, K Ifthurgh 
-*M >tih Brituh ApwllnrUt ] 
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opitTM vn INDIGO. 


Awmutn and a novel phase of the private enterprise question 
Is Hkoly before long to occupy public attention, I* this case 
Government is not competing with private capital ft ftfi* same 
field of Industry ; but a Government monopoly Is oottMftg with an 
tntei esl which fs entlicly In private bands The enUftatftn of 
opium Is Interfering with the production of indigo, and She ques¬ 
tion Is whether one of these product must go to Abe wall, or 
whether thote is any way of aoomnmodatftg the difficulty. 
Within the past few years, ftdfgo cultivation has Sprang *tt*u 
slvely ft all the noith Gangetic district* of Behar, Where opium 
has long been a staple crop The com petition for good IjMld has 
thus become very been, and oonsequently the SUltte Of land has 
greatly Increased. The pressure of the Behar population Oh the 
land, which the + last Census Report places at per square 

mllo, has also tended to complicate matters. Looking to the 
limited quantity of good land, and the steady expansion of Indigo 
culture, it is difficult to ecu how matters oan be arranged unless 
by allowing one crop to trench upon tbs other. The 
question of growing the two crops ft rotation on the same land is 
one of groat importance, and in the course ot a Resolution which ft 
befote ue»&r ftlver* Thompson makes the folldfcrfag remarks on the 
practice of sowing indigo on poppy lauds r—'” The ******* of Sow* 
lug the two crops has prevailed tor sometime ft park of Bkrun,» 
Tlrhoot, Chumparun, and Chupra. WoU»to*Ao tend Ixftcpecdant 
ryots, Mi Kemble states, might Aud do with advantage ft them 
selves grow bulb uops But they have to woric bard to piepare 
theft land for Indigo aftm the poppy has been gAftated* and they, 
therefere« seldom *r n^cr get a second caftftg ftj*m tiftlrftdtgo. 
When* moreover, the ryot* grow Indigo direp# dftitifddyano** 
from the factory, application* are likely to arftbjf tftm pttempt 
to cuUWAft baft orope, 11 The opium <wp 
ftst About the time of the indigo sowing. 

Who ft tend* to grow both crop* Would oft 

Ip get Me fond ready !tw Indigo after ft* j. 

Tbk la the kmih system, «eeftlftg fjjk : 


I ft March, 
the ryot 
bft work hurl 
Ji^Wa* gathered, 

e»«« 'TOW. 

.|M lb tootory. 

SH**W| 


THE omrnMl. 


UaJ to iin improvement ia th, relation. botw.oo th. two liida.- dagraoa. Tba tom^atatara, »t which tha mtlk i( ... ft fld tha 

trim, Tba Goveramanl «■ Mall of th« opium tatatart,- W afcmufr antm i. kapt, AmM ate |» uallorm «f tM 

opposed to tha l»*a« or fans ayatata, wM«h prarail* to a moult orum ii always the uni, It naf ba'tM^bt #^'4 nmn.« is 

largar extent, and by whloh tha ladigo plantar goto tha law of a th« t.njporatoraof tba on** fa.-.* ^ mutter ■ 

villagefqr *eartaio noaobor of yaara, and otliiau tha bate land. depend opoo amaU thing*to all hwitfM 

for vowing hU otop. What hi known aa tho pathi rule la greatly utara , « , dairyman would w«#®S 6* bla 

to vogue. fey with* * percentage of about two or three atatu ia 0 b, MTe urafally all tMag. ^a^^ ^S SwMlijfe ' 

owy bfghi iflU ,v i« tlkM Irwn eaoh ryot, aud either a dodoc- r ' 

tloa to hlawnM Mtl. n«do for tfh patM land or . mot I. pjdd „ THB OS 

to him for it 0u behalf of opium, wo are reminded that It la tho - . ;.v*• 

older orop/Atld Mt hit usSatly baco cultivated or tho boot a veil- m'mnwR "'\t 

ftblo laud*. The Government does not »e the right of the young end * - IDITOn < # ", 

vigorous rival to push lt« w*y ht the expense of the earlier oooupSnt Sm r —The letter* from Mr* D. 3, Alien end M L* I* 

ot the toad. Th* ia tooWd upon aa uajuatifiabl. Utru.lon.and It W“ r f? ! n *"•*"*•« *» 

I. tarnttaft to tin dovanmont view .1 the «a«e that tha plantar. b *'“ w 4 *>» *«f b * .‘^*3535^!®' 

aragnlity of aotna nnda&nabla offcuo. to treating the qau'lon aa ** ttr * proaper ty o^^ndto^p^4tRfl|^^ja|jj^vl5iHy, 
ematter ©I bnrioaM. Utanodoobt nnfortooata that tha two I .- foM w,,h , *•&*£*”*•» 
dnatriet Mould Otapfa to Mb way. and tba raault by *** miUn to 

fawfMMblAtoArittfli Alone. But I* la nrenoatarous fco set cm Auv I Welfare 01 to a country* , ‘ : i' , 


favourable to Ophtm Alone. Bat It l« preposterous to net ap Any 
vpeaUI claim* for the protection of the Gave ram sut monopoly. The 
Government In It* industrial venture* mu \l be prepared to meet 
**the riski and chanoto to wbioh &U each ventures aid expound, end 
mast be reedy to recognise the fact that there is no royal road to 
success in busijtts*. Already there has been a good deal of avoid’ 
Able Iaterf«re»$eirUh private enterprise in various -cations. The 
coal sales of the Rttt Indian Railway, are still attra&mg attention, 
and the whole question of jail industries yet remains to be plaood 
on a permlnsat basis* It is, therefore, to be hoped, that, with 
alt An* reeppat to the exigencies of the oplntn revenue, the Go- 
vemwent WU pot‘-aot in on arbitrary spirit in its dealings with 
O0« of tba ptflqiotpal indopeadent industries in the oountry.— 


mW TO GET THE MOST BUTTER. 

TttBfta thing* which affect the yield of butter from 

a new;of.-pey^Ihid.: • Xitjtip the food o! a now affeots ft j seooadg the 
^hamUh chiefly In regard to the Hme which It 
require*loathe bream to rfae; and third, the temperature at which 
this cream ts .bhiimad, 

It ha* been ehown by many careful experiments, and by the 
result* of long practlco, tUat suooulent food helps to pro^cce 
a hf &*, quiiWity plilrf ‘in the tnllh, and also lies such an effeot 
upon the same o* to cause the cream to eeparato more completely 
from the milk, leading lei* fat to be lost In the butter milk. Hence, 
the ««« bf onitUaffO, nr what ie better for most farmers and outer to 
accompli*^ tiie leiidtni of roots of an unobjectionable kind, such 
a* Of eugar beet* In the wloter, and the use of some kind 

of meah preferably a mixture of ecru meal and coarse middlings, 
with pasture in the eumraer. In winter, the use of out hey or 
fodder, meMwndd with hoWng water, with whloh the meal is 
mixed, I* better than dry hay or fodder. s Further, it ha* been 
found, that when the mtlk of the whole herd has been mixed to* 
gather, and when the milk has been set for 36 hour*, and the 
or earn churned at the end of 24 or 36 hours more, the largest pro¬ 
duct of butter WAt obtained. When these periods are shorter or 
longer, the character of the cream differs, and there ie a loss of 
butter la one or the other of the settings or milk or skimming* of 
cream. Hence it U most profitable fur a dairy*to consist of a* 
many ©owe a* will supply cream enough for a churning at cue 
milking, and to churn the cream of one milking by Itself, Lastly, 
the temperature of the churning Is of importance, both as to the 
time of ohuminff and the quality of the butter made. An ex¬ 
ample ftom the tinned* of Houghton Farm In regard to this point 
wifi he exceedingly id&fcraoUve, and they fully accord with a great 
number of twite made by the writer daring several years past. At 
•^Houghton Farm, when the whole milk of a cow (Clover) was 
churned at a temperature of. 74 degrees, somewhat more than a 
half of the butter was obtained, while at one time actu¬ 
ally less than half of the batter was the result, and it required 
three and eoidefime*four churning* to procure all the butler. On 
the other hand, when the cream was churned at a temperature of 
sixty-two degrees, all the butter was obtained, or in one case only 
from one and one-ulghth ounce to two and a quarter.ouqaei from 
about forty pounds cl milk rsntai^ed in the bu&amiih, and was 
procured at a second rimming. As double or treble ebureisg is 
manifestly impracticable in a business dairy, and Is troublesome 
anywhere, - it is very 4 important to observe every neosmary pre¬ 
caution In regard to the temperature of the churning. In the 
Write*** Aaliy, the regular wlntet.ahmlag tawpeiatare w« kept 
|fc tiftfcy-twt degree*, ifhUethe summer tompetttur* Wit fifty five 


The bones exported from the country bear big# a eftf&pvtypois' 
tion to the supply available,—a supply which hae ’^ek^t^', 
for untold year*, and Vhloh has hitherto,, t, /jrantinge / 
to eay, been entirely wasted. For the ooftoq^ i<\ ; for 
dead cattle to be dragged and for drylngtoattfe to >be ty 

pieces of waste land, perhaps the sandy shore of a river; 
corner loft uncultivated for the purpose, where M 
remain after the chawars, dogs, and vulture* have\ea$t» 
taken their share. A bone or two may be oooaSioofiUy dragged 
Into a field, bat the effect of suoh waifs and strays can be 

appreciable. Every village has then Its Golgotha,.ftoh* ! : 
the bone collector* get their supplies; for, considering'. : ^h;>|^e;.. 
of the article, it woptd not pay even these men to sears 
to field for single fragments* They tqfee from a tollmen* Of 
the trade alone* Under these circumstances the export con have, 

I submit, no appreciable effect on agriculture The bones , would* 
if left, tnrich one small piece of ground inordinately, and bv n «f no. 
benefit even to tho adjacent lands, much less to the village at 
large. I conceive this argument Is borne out by the fact that the 
export of bones ft a trade of comparatively small extent 
and of recent davelopmoot, while the accumulation , of bou<*s 
and their decay and dissolution have been going <m to* cask j 
, tutlis, and yet Mr. Alien points to the want of photpho^ffn the 
s >il and alleges the lands are deteriorated,—a want and 4#e 
ation tor which 1 think other causes msy be found toad 'to'fits' 
Export Returns. * ' V ' 

| To attempt to stop a trade whloh j« “distinctly a bsmefit.to'toe 
English oonsnmer, the exporter, and even thehumbto coUtoto^ 
for a problematical waking up of the Indian ryot to the idvafifr:-4"' 
o! using a material he has neglected for so many hundreds of 
yoars, and which has not benefited him in any way, Is a strange and 
barbaric policy to advocate lit these days, and surely a mfanom^r 
to term Conservative, It might, If the argument ware pursued to ■ 
its logical conclusion, bo held right to forbid the ftgkoiiyf CiU- 
oake, «*4t U a valuable manure, or boras aud hoofs most, todttable 
for the eamo purpose, or iu foot any other material whfab, though 
neglected by the ryot for manurial purposes, U valued eitoWhere, 
With thousands of tons of manure, tuuh as lweepiogs au^vbtabie 
Utter, which oatto prejudices would not debar Disuse of, told yet 
year after year carried to the Salt-water Lakes and ewlifftoikal 
Calcutta itself, where enlightenment should be found, U auyWbtfe. 
the use of which would be repaid tenfold in growth of . vegetable* 
which would find a ready market, it is idle to talk of m-4Mg tba 
eyes of zemindars to the ices the country suetoias in the irpm ftf 
bones, Let thu Agricultural Department show praotfoatt^ to n f r 
value, and if the astniadar’s eyes are to be opened, that ffltot will'■»' 
have more effect thou reams of oorrespou dance in newspapin^Ottly ' 
read by enlightened people who do s&t ueed ta bs toldVrSljr tbey - 
already know, 

I allude to semindars, as that claw Is appaxes#to;jto ‘ be 
appealed'to, though in my experience, xsmiudars,as we 

supremely indifferent as to whether a ryot get*A gbbAto 
crop, as long as be pays hisjrent and various 41 squeegee,* ’ J-,/ ’' 

—AHtflwA »m». J ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

ilOLLOWAY’3 OlNTMEXT ADD fiats will be fatefrfi 
to pereons afflicted with ulcerations, bad loga'aoria’a^' '"- 
fisttuos, and other painful hnd compHcsfed eoMia 
and. very plain direction for haattnUoAtt»n *iZL* 
wrapped round took pot. Hollo way’s sltorativa 


. taken throughmit the. progtotoof the cure; to mnttfttS: 
in a state of perfect and to prevent tbe ti 

being isopard'sed by itool oUttmts j bad '" 
grisvaooes, are tfito M^dily mued, w 

pi 
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*pfew- FOISON lyfi. POTATO BCGS, 




:?4’7,p;^r 

{ of cloth turned, out. Wili stand ccmfearticB with tint 



everythis moraluR,” said he, '* I sold tin pound* to one | tpihUrVoffd Herman*, 

;w» sure it will huidly pay him to use it*" 


Wo biipp'vu" 

Wg§ qisaiiitie* tf this poison unit also Loudon purplo have luris* 
wed 1 this sumintr with little or no avail, but here come* a writer in 
FfcA**,*ijul (lafi»i that 1 m has a successful remedy in the 
•Ss^4a|;tJta / : -0$®mhl larkspur. Ho says ; 

. after pleating my borders And flow or-bed *, I 

had M&e.'ftlgri^Si&»&ude l eiL.an ijp j J wh ich ware about a dowm 
r plenty fei ! em>tS&^ f -jjri a^tue forym shvij, J 

’ |MI. : ItH t uk, a row alongside of a potato potato 

grower'. kn<rw» that no matter how carefully and 
appfttf. hi* Fwhi green, when the vine# are down th*r» mre a I ways ( 
aattt/t htiyUiefllto supply um for the next season. When there are 
do more potato vin«n for them to eat, they go for tomatoew, peppore, 
egg and other* belonging to the .Solatium tribe. One day 

KWt passing my larkspurs above mentioned, 1 was astonished to 
fee the pound under, them covered with dead and half dead And 
B*Ot)F deed potato beetles, borne were on the plants, «ml of 
cefiVw, •. i. Welched them. My obaeevatiom et*U«tiod fine 
r ha in one of those who trespassed on my delphiniums 
lived U>t*g enough to have a taste of the tematoee In the 
next field* There was no apparent injury doue to the plants that 
killed them; bni how did ihvy get k>JJ»*d ? My theory ie that 
after leaving the polstuc-fe thry ciftwl up bv-rythjng that comes in 
their way until thty find something that suite their palate, but 
tlmt even nibbling at larkspur is too much for a potato bug, Pe% 
haps tom*who reed this will experiment on a large scale the com- 
; log summer, ^.feertytaly Shall if the seeds l plant do not duap» 

, pWttttWj'*:' , ' 

1 Wdi'fcat*. seen the above plant grown for the, purpose warn- 
; fd* wOhld but strongly advise our readers to give it a trial. The 
Vf#|a^k«ptir- f'.ie*pretty plant, ORd if it does no good at a bug prevail* 
m inay be used at an ornament, It cun at least do no h^m,— 


THE XORD-DEUTSCHE JUTE SeiNNEtlEl 
, WEJBEltEt. ■' • 1 


tmu 


Wb Ore indebted to a friend lor fcne following, Interesting account 
of i* jqjty spinning md weaving mill at Hamburg, which hat been 
fuinishe&by.u opereepondent uf a Dunde#paper 
©tl^g w#b<wrt vUH to Hamburg last mouth, I had an opportunity 
of aetbft «igifee jute mill there, and At Dundee is largely interested' 
ip everything connected with the industry, the subjoined motes 
may not bn unacceptable to your readers* Two years ago a Limited 
IJftMIltf Company, called the Nar*t Deutsche Jute SpitMerei and 
^Vnhnrci, Hamburgh, was formed, with a capital of £30,00!}; which 
iudreased te £ 120,000., ‘About acres of ground 
at Sohilfbcok, on the Bill*, seven miles from Hamburg, wore 
bought, and- ytensive works wore created. The building* are all 
of one 'storey, have a frontage to the river of 000 feet, wad are 
300. feet wldn, When the establishment was opened iu danusfy 
Iget' yfetir. there wore 128 looms aud 2,700 spindles, hut the demand 
few goddswas no great, that additional machinery was soon regain'd, 
ObdfMrn ire 240 looms* with. 400 epfudles, in opera felon at present. 
Tfte buildings w*ro sot down for ‘420 looms iind 5,000 spindles* 
*0'1^1 In ysrt ooosiderabte roohi for uxcenrtous but if the same 
cf xgftda ta the future as has been done iu the past eiglitmm 
month* 1 the whole accommodation will shurily .ho rorpiirod. 
Betwwp W »nd 800 hands arc employed, and uie 4 <|aa»uiy or 
Mk torned oat In about too toas per d«»y. The works are fitted 
n»«4&^pr % on lUi name principle a* those ol the best faotjries l-i 
fact, a good deal of Dundee machinery i* used. 


itotfpHon'.t 

_ AU overhead-the average 

wugu. in from JOs tail* per week, t planers rbcniviiig 'from 0* to 
l t ; wHiderv, from 12s to 15* ; and weaversj from Hv to Ids, 
Although ♦!»« hours »if Ifdvuir ih<*,ro arts t<m per week tmjjre than 
hi tide country the quautlty of work turned out i* almui the S4i£b 
a* with us. Tkeio are various causes to scrouot hit this, two of 
which might ho mentioned. £a tho first place, u 3coWi hand Ui 
su perior to the average Continental workman, and does more etui 
better work ten the latter : *»condty, a good deal of time I* lost by 
l he employ to staying out ou Moudaye. The wagse. sen paid crocea 
fortnight, and it U not uni.uiuuiou.fur front liffi toiJ00baud* to fail 
to yut ia’ appe aran ce ou tho Monday'after pay. Saturday.- Xu fact, 
on a Monday and the nuna^f told jm fhaloa 
that oooaaioik 205 trf bid employes had come in. Many of tha 
workers, he said, arc quite iiotless ou Tuesday, angl'ft ur out till 
Wednesday that everything is iu full working order* The Germans 
go ni tor enjoying tbemsclwe on the Sunday, end the result Is thah 
many of them ate unfit or unwilling to work on- Monday,. Neac ,r 
the Work* there is a Urge paik—a very popular rwfoirt the 
workers. Amue^mchta of vati us kinds arc piov{d«d< Many of the 
frequenters dnnoe ail .Sunday night and up to six o'clock on 
Monday morning, Little woud«r used be felt that, they ora 
tUsHicUuod to commence veoik, The factory is lit with gas'kooda- 
on Uie premises ; and tiiure is a fire biigade connected with lira 
mrks, oonsistiug of 20 uu mbei-s, with Mr. John Cargill, tho 
iftjuutgor, a* captain. One part of tho b lildings ia. uaed ft* a 
<Unbig*room, and 4f50 porsous daiiy Lrktf advantage of it, JProvI* 
slhue'ato supplied by a nxprchaufc who has also charge o t ccnunodL 
one premises belonging to tho ^'oim axiy ui AUtich about *400 of tho 
bauds are lodged and hoardc4. For the bouotit of tbs Saotuh. 
Wuskers a presbyberikn aemco, (.onduutod by tlu? Kov. Mr. 
Aiklusou, minister of the Hefotmod HugUeb OhuMlt in HaMbur^, hi 
buhl in the uv*uager*» house ovary alternate U’hUrsdky X 

attended one ol, the service, but Was rather disappuiated to fiodf 
that of the eighteen or twenty who Were preacut, only fir* wer* 
workers. £u explanation of the small aUtuidauus it was statodl 
that a uuiuber of the glrl« waro unable to be present, feting ou- 

r u\ working overtime while the meeting was being hstfi, Ik may 
mentioned that two commercial directors ooulisoted with the 
Comjnscy—Mr F Friudmaan and Mr. Max Muycr*—sr«ne ut otm « 
time engaged iu busmesS in Dundee* ■. 


th*. dlrifthM Of the works trom aamnur^ tmgns os eouwi'iflroi * 
dfnds'HtttttSiy hat a tittle consideration shoWk that ft Is *iot so. 
tiks sr b'lhcapsr at Sshiffiieok than at Hamburg, and by having 
.w cdumd heoocid she boundary of that tovva the mannfac- 

That 

Jjf%kraafe advantage, tor had the factory been iu u .mbarg 
Ihty Wdolfi Imve been leiriable and the Company would 
Tlfeshl* to hsaapst* with British mnnuhnicured goods oa 
Ai.isXi —they can do ud«r existing oiroawstaaKMw. 
i slthor impcrtftd direct fro n Catoatc* or bought 
S^B&WiWgtttetsftusforrea to barges w 
opposite the works, atKtsiieue* 


a sa sea wt& m mq 


KEEPING- MILK PEEStt. : 


Tut.Us a subject which has caashd the dairyman and genoral 
farmoc much trouble, Kvsn ^yifch the greatest preoattikm *; mtUf* 
dftolara^ue, welfe Water, 1'uuhiti.j water, aud cool cellars, ho ban 
found, that Iu Certain coacUlfone of the atumsphors, it fe almost 
impossible to keep milk sweet and fresh. Nob only- bat this 
difthfilty been experienced In keeping milk, but also.iw prftierviog 
meat affd other articles of food In a healthy condition for human 
food. We have recently heard of nuu^ oases of poisoning from 
the consumption of dried beet which had been tainted white In tho 
butcher’s hand, and from thil cause some deaths have. occurrML 
Tills being the case, it would be » boon to fanners and other* 
Were some reliable preservative invented to keep Batik' and other 
commodities fresh, An fiuglisli exchange offers a recipe .which , 
a yum* to p, oamo good results, and Is at least worthy o| 
esperlmea#. This compound has been uamed ''QlociaUpc ,J 
fiy thu Inventor, who claims th At it will preserve meat and fi«b a 
poultry, gams, eggs, butter, milk, cream, and alee vegetables, 
fruit, fermented Uijuotn and at net substances, %ixi liquors aSeoted 
by auo, by m iuercaaed Uiennal condition, by okauges in the' state 
of tho atmosphere aud otherwiao, it cousmts of a offlnbfaatton of 
water, hydrtc borate,'scdlc dibvrate, glycerine, and iu sosoe oases 
white sugar, ultracc of p-ctash and ojminoA salt, TnSse fugee* 
ditmc > i»»y be an npemded togather tu varUhlg proportioAs te* 
lativciy wish each other, hunt u pr»fen'nd thetiih* fcitoWing pro* 
porcicue ho employed to beat suited bit the purpose* Of this -f«v*a- 
tiOu, »ii , iu each gallon of pure water, and Which ft employed at 
atmospheric temper tluru are d'uaolvad of 


Hydrio borate 
Hodic dlborato 
Olyoeriue 
White sugar 


Avalrdapo&s. 

. # euhocs, 
. ^.OlftDCM, 
, ;*& ohiMMs. 
f' effaces. 




witedgeca-t 


the s*id sabstaaoe baiug reitdeceift much mate'-kbdafi 
eifibisiAt by fliewteof tn»othc| autwepsie ■—--m-s** 

w \*j,».vw»w *“v - --t . • ■ o . 

„ preparing depavtmepts. -U.de ^ i Arty dmggfste will be able 

ffro«*twflf* by. wfiifib Mia glvod, aud ws shaald w will 

1 ■- - * - -***--« -fiim** WmO*wM, e a^ p ti te.w*»« 

I whotosata diixygbitoi*^ .'u«l 'Vii’i 
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IlOP-FlC&tSGAiSB 
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TuAvtUm jo tbs no# m )mpp«* * hep gwr^oj* «).«ort ( ».: 
»i>J t sight u » rtwjwfl, At»d, tsdesd, lasts we man* jewdm'’ 
who plot or tuque, ropcctalfy when tilt !?©pbS»a* 

aie twtaed rttaml ftjrfegi stretching from the tops of tali poise, «> 
that the visitor walks beneath a beautiful web of greenery from 
which hang tbs lovely clusters of bop*. The other and more old- 
fashioned method Is alee eminently pieturetquc, The potassre 
»till taller «rd are pieced to gri-ups of three on little, 1 * bills j " 
the htoss ■ aw trained op the poles, the tendrils interfacing with 
ou« another," tit* bunches of dowers mtogltog with leave* until 
quite a HttU lower* ^!h*w ih an average of 
1,210 d these groups to an acre, V 

To xtatobtihi of people the bop-ptoktag season, which usually 
begin* ill the early day* of September, la a j oyfuL health 
haU<%,tita attractions of which are simply tor#sI«!!l!ifWpWHI| 
m the lighi;unable* many a poor peasant and half-starved 
Maet-ender W obtain a little store of cash, as well as health and 
^pteas&nt • me?fe«*tai§ for the diark days of winter, But there is no 
thought of yihter in the rich ntollpw September sunlight, lytog 
so warm and stifl ^n t^o long line bf broad-leaved hop plant, with 
their, golden, healthy-scented ftavyor# J The shy is okar, the 
AUtatm* felt, the laugh of women and children 

i4og* hreitil^ jest# and good-humoured “ chaff " abound ;hure 
» *.opg /Ckhjgf, and everywhere Is cheery chat, as pole 

aliCr pels sways hither 4*4 thither in the suuiight, its bine is 
btokan, and finally It* is thrown across the sackcloth bln, where 
bnsy flogersoon strip off its yellow ^sasdte 1 This Is bop* 
picking at Its host* 01 the wot; days that darken the scorn, of 
the excesses'.'tbat sometimes disgrace the pickers, let others 
t*IH .fvBjww''^ s&Sttce of combining business and pleasure, of 
mingling healthy labour and hotiday delights, is uot W he lost 
Bight Of ; and from the squalid courts und alleys of the groat 
rttetiopolta, a* Well as from the quiet little cottages of the country 
vilikga,';' somethousands of poor folk every year look forward 
with j<# to * goto' ■ oppinV 

Poihwirly^'V^W folk" used to tramp down the long country 
roads *>* they would orowd into some ricketty 

ooovayMioe and journey along too* dignified a manner m possible 
by donkey*oart,or h«hlad e bony horse, But now the* railway 
companies nw special cheap hop-pickers' trains, which are largely 
patronised, Xha departure of these trains is a sight worth seeing. 
\Vom*h,! And children in, one might say, almost evory stage of 
poverty^ tags and dtit, and burdened with very nondescript bag* 
gage,. mainly mmd the platform iu the grey, chilly morning 
light, ( fta*roa**A 'few men slouching about; but many of these 
have preforredto tramp off along the road and save the scanty 
fare, leaving- the !women and children to come by train with the 
luggage*,- And such lugg^f) I Fots and pane, kettles and teapots, 
loaves and • potata.es, all crammed together into a wor%jut 
sack or broken basket, Here is a poor wouuu with a bundle 
of bedding, a baby 14 her arms, and another dragging at her 
ragged skirts i there is a boy with an old olothee basket of crooks 
and putt and meagre, provender. But at last the porteis and 
the guards ,puaa, and command the motley crowd to stow thom- 
selv^ Jnto the ! carriages, and then, as the first faint rays 
, of devin are Hushing the sky over the Thames, the heavily laden 
., train mmm slowly south. To watch the departure of a .Scutch 
mail for. thu moors and then shortly after to witness the hop- 
pickets start fofthelr holiday of light labour Is not the least 
striking of the matfy afcriktag contrasts that mighty London has 
tptbmt^r " .v; * 

. fwUfai the hop-picker* straggle off quo after the 

other klohg ih® hpfc, dusty roads to the gardens of the grower from 
whom titoy hops Is mmi.M employment. The poor people have often 
a long.•!, !^e«oii^ journey, though 00 doubt some ot them 
enjoy ttm ptaai'aut ohange from the hard pavements of town. 
But after 4 : $iaie 4he hucdlca become very heavy, the children 
get tired, 1 and iihsiun It hot, Nevertheless, th-y struggle aloug 
sctn@ho^>,and pediaps a klftdly waggoner wiif^ivc them a "lift, 11 
Several ot the hop-growers, however, now eeud their waggons to 
meet the pickers at the ^tlou. 1 Hopper** * bouses” are also 
provided for them, ThuW hottdiags are rough wooden structures 
—one for the men and another fo^ the women—with muaUy a 
grate for cooking pleuty of clean straw for bedding. Othof 
‘ ^ Tmcrsl them the use, of a - piece of waste ground or the ; 

oorn^r of afield, where-they may erect little -'touts' or old hop*, 
sacking to shelter them durlog iholr fortnight be three wevks* oat*. 
tag. And ta tiis pleaiout taaes and svreutgvosttitaida ulKeat, 
aad toey, m m$x Ihm at this season, many saih tittft 




■ ta*■: wtvto** jbtk&ftfh 

fa: -i^sr 

pimjEqt qUita as much t 

' /The^^peW'-Ab-f^'A Win 
dew is -thick bn fcbe ' ; ^ 
in the sky, they talta^ufr- i^jr W| 
in the still air being the chirp and' 
birds,'* Altogether‘a happy'and a"<' 
foul dens and rookeries to whiOb, Alas I the 
turn ail too soon ! Arrived on the ground tkfcj 
work. Usually they are divided into two pwllesi;titaip ; ^ 
the neighbourhood being ta one, and thota 
other “set,” £ mb party has an *» 0 vArne &r»" ' 

on the spot, and at uOOUgyyLAtomnMMdiiff^ 
that havo beci^jygipsff^There are also a number of **■ kjlini’ Vl ' 

_ _ each* 1 set.” The polv*puUer'd hahioMKli-j^' : 

hop-bine about a foot from the ground, so that It does ftOt '** idked 
too much, and then to pull up the pole with on 
“dog," so that it U not injured, for the poles are anejKpea^ve . 
part of tbo hop grower’s stock, and have to last sevorftl 'p^rt,- 
The pole, covered with its leaves and flowers, fa then plsovd OutaSSi ' 
a“ bin whioh oopeists of a large open-mouthed saofe 'itretoM 
round a wooden frame—and the hops picked into it. Ltaras have 
a curious disposition to find their way into the-hiM- 
cry of the poi^ pullers as they walk about the ground, **jPieh out 
your Waves 1 pick out your leaves T 1 is quite one of the tiharaeter- | 
istics of the hop gardens, AS the sun reaches the zenith; and noon 
tews on, auothcr cry is heard of “ No more poles J no woro pole* I 
no more polos t” The first “measuring” is ta begih*-• ItatM 
baskets of wood or w taker are given out, aud a tong fine of 
empty “ bins" is placed al mg the hop grouud. Betoro each fin* of 
these to turn the overseer takes his staud, and to him'tibo pickers 
briug the coutcubs of their frames in the bushel baskets afor^ff 
«aid. For each bushel a metal ticket is given, sod these jfeeeton* 
ticket* afe hoarded as «»refuUy as money, 

A sharp eye has to be kept on the picker* that they fill ufi tfieir 
measures. For there is gr«at.art displayed in filling uptk® wh’d . 
tightly, so that seven-eighths shall appear like *a whole ! And if 
if the >* mlasuruT frame " U a tittle distance off, the troublesome .. 
hops will perversely shake dowu» and then the. ragged obtifit with 
tang tangled brown hair hanging around her sun tanned ‘‘face, 
will endeavour to surreptitiously emx>ty the hop* iui^ths tmmo „ 
before urn iyux eye of the overseer can notice the defiotahicy f 
“ Filljip your bushels, fill up your bushels j" is frequently h^id ^ 
aud asrule we fear sufitataut attention is not paid ta iC At 
lost our patient friend loses his tamper a tittle, apt) ti&i gi^i'ng- 
of a few three peck tickets iustaafi of full bushel ftekfga 
reduces the most refractory to reason. Ah I but it is *< tight to ',■ 
see how artistically the women round their arms as they bbttd Over. 
into the fame, and gently lift and coax; the hops 
baskets, Bow great are their effort 1 to tusks thro* peak* go to 
the bushel 1 It is seldom a man is seen filling the baskets 1 fcdis 
far too heavy-handed, we sit pposs ; he would be mcrs Uksly to 
crush to five pocks instead of four 1 He may carry the botkat to 
the “ mlssnvta* frame” if iu doe# uot jolt the hops Aefctavtikf ktaota-'.' - ' 
But we fancy he is shy of this little business, for bogfftariH joiS 
down if the tmket is not well filled, and then sometimes we laar 
he gets such a " tongue bauging" when he returns, ’ Thil ta itad, 
to the pleasant warm suusluuo'-especially so« he thinks, as it^ere 
U no “ public " round tbs coiner as there is at home'to tvktah fie 
can retire % shelter ! Certainly the student of hdUtafi MtUlsj. 
rnay fin 1 tnuoh to obsurve iu the hop-garden. 4 ■ *> ■ . 1 ojx. 

The amount of money earned ty? the piokers varies Mr muhfi. 

If the weather be dry and the hops large, the numbs* of.bushetta 
picked will be larger; if the weather be damp, jt .CAU«$fi:.wta 'flops 
to lie dose to. r-;/’ ■* 

In the measuring baskets if the hops be smati and ntfifib 

longer time is necessary |o pick a bushel, %tx siKm .fi- Stotdh'-tita 
grower often give* a penny or two peoee per kUtitaT 
average price being throe fir four pence per buthsi ex¬ 

penses helug tight, a small family, if industrious, eoaidmake 
£$ of to sake book with them to their London 
joying a happy and bea tiiful holiday, Uahepbityj < 
pmys waVoo with their earnings, Au4 when tfio las 
pulled, ami ibe gardens^-feoeatiy the msim of so ^Sfta-,1 
healthy to hour—are deserted, when the tost toad has'rtf 
- — j “— 


t pradltottA 


aVUtlkeAQSie* ...... , 

Of tote yento much has been dene to Imprctas tb) 

abdta shtold Mtf* - -- - ^ 

ptaktag dtokrtotaf : 

ptotoeA^^^ ■*#* 

ptokm* (kun totok nfitoe, nnd tfte bep gto 
treasures toe taffttatiie autumn aud rata* 




tot,' rif.j 

* < *' * 
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“TW rt» 

Jitters to the Editor, 


W% kWrtrHw» i «» - —— 

VO| <1s 3C-1 CALCUTTA —SATURDAY, OOT<>DER ill, ldS5. 

■'"•wa «%*T * 

Health, Grop and Weather Report 


fjFttg fHE Wkkk RI4IRNU 21 rc OuTunvn, IffKft | 

M fr#*'" tyeuerMl prospect* Mr teiutmue* firmbto in H<ltfu> 

end 

BeribSy.'-'Rato in parts of tight tfMliet* „ inoro still r© Un j at to 
Of fguseWri «o4 Khandwh Reaping of thn </ nud»>wm« of tah i 11 ip* 
tH ptogto#* in eeverii districts, Rum jUU foiling in Smith standing 
orep# sbfffc?tog*from deficiency of water, and dunapodhj nil, fniAcwts, 
asUt storms (n parte pf Hjdorabnd Cholera In parte of thirteen, U\ *t 
fn farts of sixteen, ©a$ble.dls©ase in parts of eight, tin i wmall po* si 
petit Of three districts, 0 

flight rain lias fallen In almost all district! of Bengal propm 
but none in Other pa»ts of I he prorinoo. Fiospect* ut am t rloo ox*>«* % i 
In pistes tWtod by Inundation, ax, gopu , all> fs\ouiabl}, huteiaoQ won 
rain U now much required In many places. -l«* rito and otho M nt t 
prop#, where hot injured by Hoods, hare yielded a fair outturn, J*rko »f 
tie# eontluuos high, though in several di«trlct°i it has fallen slightly, 
Uteris pietaient insoino dlstuot* ; otherwise the general hoalth is fan 
iV,* W, /Voiincia and OudA,~- Fair weather is repot tod front all di ( 
titofcs, but rain would l* benofluial m must Khanf tmily harroeted, 
ami rah sewings in progi eu every whoi e Genet al pr ippeef s good, mat kot i 
weU svpp led and prices atealy f Uotora and Jovor ounlinu© 1 1 he 
Repotted from some districts t otherwise public health is go >d 
Iftya/ei#—No rain Tom prevalent iathefUssar Delhi, and Fes ha* 
wut districts l otbrnwise the heailh ol the province is good. Hain much 
Wanted Ip the JuRudder, fVmsepoio, and hohlkote llafcru t« Kat » 
ctoornttMft (a progwes. t*rtoes falling in t he M ooitan diet riot stat Ion si j 
eteeWhore, 

Gitto'A PrtMKtH Prospect* ©verywhere fnvo arable, hxoepl in 
Help©**, where rain is wanted liabi sowings programing, Hoalth 
jjoodf brines steady* 

,lkumh IhirmJi Cholera seven* *In two distilots, slight m lour dtv 
tficts, else whole pubhe health good t oatbl© disease slight m eight dw 
jphts, els»whore Iioalth of cattle gon i. Ciop piospeots good in all 
distriote, except TUeyetma>o whet© wire rain is uantel, a d in 
Meigui, where the crops hate been partially U uded 

WeUher seasouahle, Fuhlio health Icq pm log ; oattle- 
disease ©MU In some mau/ahs Porliou 1 1 **tt otops i ©ported to haio 
been destroyed by insects fa some Tillages Prospeots of oiopi fan 
tea doing well. Common Woe XI soei a per t upon* 

MjfWt* «M Coo/yj—Tanks In the Dangaloi© end Tuwkur distnoU are 
i pofded io have leooired good supply of water feLauding < reps in yav l 
odudltlon r sowing of raff I and hortio-gram e mtlnuos thionghout th« 
Hta e Benson prospeote and j nblio health go<d b« deaths ft on 
elmlefa reported in th# borab taluk if the SUitnoga district T c it tie 
ill good condition, eSoeptlng in parfai of the Kadur and Bhlmoga distWots 
wbare murrain still prerails Prices thyhtly falling m RongeJoie, and 
fjhsea sligbiiy in Mewwa. Pioklngof coffee crop onmmenond in Houtb 

itangr pad Hyderabad —Weather olonly in AmraoU, where cotton 
pfoklhA eommeneed, udn, sawing prugreeaing Wheat J2 and n <n 
fW ie#^ f&t tupee. Crops pro,ieswug faroreb y and ?ah sewing© 
m hebd m Akeish orep» good , u*M wmdiage ueafintie , in 

DydorkM general heidttt fair except in some places, whete ferei pie- 
raiha Fri#» k Hyderabad : wheat Id coarse rice X% whit s 19|, 
yiilottfwqn Wit e«d tw 3&I seel a per runent sleca n»|>ee 
IftAftW Idsha 4Mss.—Prices stationery. Health good, Um Sow tor 
In wjllle jmd tanks if Indore. Weather seasonable, 2D case© of eholeia 
In &•*£-! If J cholera generally pi ©Talent throughout the agency. 
Prion# iMUhff fn Sfbdr#, P» oepoots Mptoving m Mauporo, whet * wetei - 
wm^ 

fwarm days with pausing clouds. A likMe fever. 
TMMb nhd \#nR(i gem). JBtatn end *mw sub Health murh 
rihlNriW to Iptfj but nMtem »tiu hangs about, ('rope suffered 
iftUOh IMr Itoht « Vdin to hUrwar, where pii^aridng, very 

C^pswiVhertojt 

Mi +m Utoyw# Wheie t#T« ie fwfrinnt #a 4 price# 

ririhg. ihto ^ Cholera in Paohpetovr dtotrieti 

In Wto 4#^ {4##tototog« Pfver oodttowe* 




FflUlT I'AUMING 


in Tiiii. am ion. 

Kin,— (ou1d >uiy <t your Inrwln my iu a few Words *—ivofc to 
trouble them too much -m what pait of the world feuidl Fruit* 
farming Ut* tuod wiM the host proapet t ol sueoese, and the 
smallest amount of capital that a start could be made upon—qwn#r 
being minded to stick olrwdy to the work buiweif * 

* 

Outobrr 19, JbS, r > 


U HSPINO HlhK, 


TO 1111' SbHOtt 

but,—Will your able and exportonued oorr©«pbn4eu^ Baboo 
Hem Chuudta DutU, oblige me by kindly telling me the beet 
method of testing sill, and also how to feed the thr|#4 freed the 
gum, if the stU hcoomcs stiff and harsh, 

*' MW." 

Dlnapoie, OotoU i 20, IB *5, t 

If. 

r» r»y rmimn, 

Sir —- Xu w ply to “Silk,” I would say that potash and soap are 
the ouly ingredients tor testing eflk To food the thread from the 
gum, if the aiM becomes stiff and harsh, 1 would also suggest a 
trial with potash and soap, wht< h will eause it to toed freely from 
tbo gum, 

U%t CHtlND&A DOm. 

October '1(1,1S«3 

MANOO PESTS, 

TO THU HUTOR. 

Bin,—I b«g to thank you nnd Mi Hem Gbttadr* Dntta for the 
valuable i eplies to my questions on “ Umgm Pse!^ 4o, M and to 
state at the sam© time that X shall take the earliest opportunity of 
trying the suggi el ©dmrthods, and will intimate tile result to y 0 u 
in due enurse. 

A, (WRVWWV. 


UYBIUDTZATHW QF Wil/UT. 


TO TBS K01T0R, 

Sir,—I have toad some notice^ In your paper on th# subject of 
hybrid wheat, but cannot remember seeing hay atieouftl of the 
manner in which the hybrids at© obtained ; to you# tome of foth 
instant, page 593, u is stated that natural stop itottifaatimi to 
pbj stonily Impossible, the process being only pr&tjfefeto by the 
most oarefuily practised expert 

X should feet obliged by your referring me to Stop totyto of your 
paper to wbiok the mennei of ptodttoing th# bybriH to datotledf 
X ask because 11 might he able t« toduou some m w ggrionlturlets 
to this Alston to toy experiments n Urn ptoom r net too difficult 

* * «W«WWf ttowm, 

Orioto 1 0t 1995. Oytotojtoetoltto, Dirsfat, 

4S^ w iW54'SKse;2L““'’“* 
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TEA PLANTING, 


We publish this week Ian interesting exfetofc qd „ 

methods of sowing and the results 

Indiana Agricultural College. An experiment on tbtk method 
in ftome of our agricultural farms woufd prove Of - 

think. - 


to ***» irnttfra, 

*8m,-*Ia yOnr l«ru* of the 54th instant, ** A Would-be Planter ** 
ssks me to m*mt a series of questions regarding Tea-planting* . 

In reply 1 wtald ivdviee bhn, like you, Sir, not to rush Into suoh 
a speculation Wtih si^oh outKre Igabrimoe of the subject, except he 
mum the 1 */ tin. rtrperiomwd and homt tea-planter. 

However, the following might help Mm :—First: climate Is the 
most Important ef all \ and from my own experience X oan say 
that in several district# of Beng.l and Behar, tea cultivation may 
be carried OUtnosiau^oasefuUy, because, the beet climate for tea 
is a hot, 'moisted steamy one; and the districts X have named 
possess (MCh 4‘climate. la a forcing climate the tea plant re vela. 

Secondly: Batten fleh mixed with wood of coal ashes is tpe best 
manure, and will taco way affect the flavour of the fTT^T *iin|ri.rjrSlIitnl m 1 I>ojwrtmenb 

A really good toaolfnUte Is neither safe not healthy for its owner ^ 
to live In. Fourthly : Elevation is not necessary for tea cultivation, 
but only for th* benefit#? the planters. Three to four thousand feet 
would be quite enough. Fifthly : If the soil Is good oud 
seasonably and garden .coolies Competent, then one man per acre, 
or else, three men to two acre* would be sufficient. And lastly, 
there Is scarcely another iiivbatment so paying as tea. 

HEM CHUiNDRA BUTT A. 

October 5^1861 

have not SHU the Vade Mtcum you refer to, but 1 would 
suggest to yoivr opfrefpondent to prooure also Colonel E. Money's 
Msaye ttn ifleh. : , 1 


MILK AND ENSILAGE. 


*0 THE EDITOR. 

yau pardon a Cirencester graduate for pointing out 
that theoempy.sdtlol of milk (nits various stages Is not a matter 
of opinion bujt a siriebtMo fact f The first milk after the call's 
birth* whloh ypu stigmatise as 11 peer, 1 ' really contains five times 
the quantity of albumenoids as is found a week later in the same 
cow's milk.. Alter tM* the constitution of xn'lk remains fairly 
coUetant for some time, the exact period varylug with the bribed 
of the cpw, the nature of the food, climate, etc., but after this 
period* theyield pf milk diminishes In quantity* but Improves iu 
quality* TMsIs truftof ad ftbimals, Including human beings. If 
you haw found milk becoming thin as it diminished in quantity, 
the f/toaia must have watered it.—A lew words as to ensilage. 
In my Mt MUrtr I pointed out that tho value of ensilage would 
bo proved by the,experiments oattfod out by 8ir John Lawee. 

1 have, not seen hie report,.but from a reference you make to it, 
I find that aftrittig4 when with other food, almost if not 

quite equals mangols when given with the same amount of other 
food, laaw ^ft aUoft fwlw which this ensilage was taken being 
filled, Tho kljtas w*sa*ep*olalIy constructed at a cost of £200 to 
hold, 206 tom The fodder used Was the best pasture grass and 
oats out green, and it was packed as carefully as possible. In 
it was tWbest ensilago -that can be made, and yet the re¬ 
sult was that as a mllk*producey It was Inferior (rilghtly) to man* 
geU* and rn A fattening food no better than the same root. 
Now hObiMo h8 per cent of water, and less than 1& per 

cent of albumenoids, even If all the nitrogen they contain Is 
treated Id ftooordMt^ with tho old method m albumeuold j bnt 
liter jfavdjfi&atloM have proved that much of the nitrogen £« 
nop-albumenoid, and therefore the real feeding value of mangels 
le fieairly« If anii quit** *6 inferior as the worst food ever fed to 
stock itt fteglohd. In any case it J« far inferior in feeding value 
to the grase ahd green oats from which this ensilage was made, 
Itmfcf pay a farmer on certain kinds ot land, and in certain ett- 
mates td. gO/i#' for cnsUage instead of toots ; but no one surely 
wil ny l ^E*r asgah' that the process of ensilage improves the 
feeding veliie ot fo^der/ No farmer in England would attempt to 
fatten stock OH eneiUge. cstow, any more than he would try to do 
so on roots alone ; but stock can bo fattened ou exceptionally 
good pasture atone, but ton then it is usual tc give a little cake 
or corn* The 1* *»<«* l* thatiMs# 

means of rieriug food Wb*b if |* plhe^ful, up to the time when 
Ml other food is ware*. T> Axorlbc* higher qualities to ensiUge 
will, I fear, do more faW than tffodj th tho tong mb to this pro- 
m» of.storing loddcr, whibh thodlA ^rov#..A great Mcwtiig to the 
IndianoalUvhior; K' 

■ • ■. • ■ '"■■■ : ^;a\auw; 

October 54 , Ifififi* 


EdftoriatNoteSi, 


Wis publish this week two papers on the ftgriOdiiuT#.; ql \ 
Finist&rre, and Irrigation at the Ltorde&u School,. ■ 

by B. C. Basil, Bengal Agricultural scholar at the. 
Agridulturat College, Cirencester, which ^flpgkST read with 
interest. Tide yoy#g genutlemau ought to make a good' Officer 1 


A coRRfispQJs dent writes to the State mm as follows Notwith 
standing the unusual prevalence of floods in several parts of Lower 
Bengal and Orissa, which have greatly injured both the dOw*/kfcg;,, . 
the amm crops, especially in the riverlau dlsttfots, hopt* lied ehtaf? . 
talned that there will at least be a fewelve«anna outturn ) 

£*fat (cereal) ifcia confidently expected that there will be mm than 
a bumper crop, serving iu no small degree to recoup the agricultural, A v 
classes tor the very heavy losses sustained by them owing 
recent floods, ;; ' 


A vert curious article appeared mono of tho local papers 
regarding an “ electric tree" said to have boon discovered in Now 
Guiuea by ft party of German explorers, The wholo roadit 
extremely plausible, bat we are somewhat sceptical about the , 
bmd fide* of the writer, who may be “ trying on " a gigantic 
fraud to'test the ‘gullibility ’ of a too credulous public. But, to 
quote the immortal William ; “ There are more things in . 
heaven and earth, Sempronius, than are dreamt of in’ ouv 
philo«ophy, ,, We leave our readers to judge for themselves, * 
as the article will be* found elsewhere. 

*#* ■ ■■ 

News has been reoeived at Simla of the enforcement'll! the 
embaigo on the exportation of Arabian horses from Bagdad, 
the informers receiving half tho value of the homes' ■ 

The whole of the batches of horses bound to Bombay Word 
seized between Bagdad and the Persian frontier. Jd|.Oy 
animals from other less strict willayets reach Bombay* but |f 
present measures an? maintained, there will be a sensibly dimi¬ 
nution in tho number of Iraki and A rabian horses reaching tho : 
Bombay markota, while there will be a corresponding increase : 
in the number of Persian horses bought in tho vicbrifcy Or 
Muluuara, which i» a consequence of there being no onibar^q 
at the principal port of exportation. , „ * > ■■. .J , 

. ;:k : ^y \ 

Wk learn that Dr. Fair bank, of the American MislJon, fy'S 
doing good work at Aluaednugger by inducing and 
men of the low castes to take to agriculture. ; H#. aiyanieS'••• 
them mouey to take up a little land« purchase impletnMpm'and 
cattle, &«.. on the understanding that they must pay 6 |mr:CCUi. 
interest per annum punctually, aud also repay 6 per ient of^ 
the principal every year/ The scheme is said to answer very ‘ 
well, and a number of Mahars hare taken up-knd imdaxvi 
working it successfully. Lust year Dr. Fairb&nk isn't mikiey to 
twenty-five of these petty farmers to buj'weed, and w klthmig 
the kharif crops failed and the rdbi crops were vary poiir, X 
money was all paid back to him within the year.” “ !■ 

: ’ 

* 

A Bombay firm U advertising liussiau kerosine . ealk ; 
and this la the first time, probably, that the produpef' df the 
famous wells at Baku has reached India. 
imported over iflj million gallons of keroxine ; and .hwmy alt 
of it came from the Unitfld States. Should thi 
able to compete with American kemstae, Ktisaia',. 
move up in the list, of countries trading with''. 
bent the United States hw 3-07 per osin.t.'of ■ 

our trade ; and’ Biwsia only 0*08 per 
of kerosine oil into TmHa. >w 

moubly. w Kerosfne,” kaya Mr, O'Conor in his trade mleW, 



October 31,-1885. 

1 i* fi»w -used everywhere, in towns *t least, for nittmtoating 
* ptirpaaes, and to the gttorftl provinces and places convenient to 
railways, it fra* extensively UAplamd tlie vegetable oik formerly 
pied by natives for lights.” 

'' ' ’ ■#' *#* 

3^ jfi&l import oa the prospect* of the Cotton Crop to tfh* 
Bojjta £re*f(Uuoy fs at follows :-*• 

i figures for Kathiawar and Baroda 
&6tT&sived f area for Broach, Ahmedabad, Surat and Kaira 
576,800 seres, as compared with average 550,000 acres. Early 
rains favourable, but long break caused withering and damage from 
liritote, %iM rain has how fallen, and prospects good. The 
. iffigumfcr Kbaudesh not received, but estimate 650,000 
aorw^ore^ below average |o quality ; rain late ; Poona, Ahmed- 
MfliggW, SholaptW* *gd Nosik area $5,000 acres as against average 
. UMftQ wn*» worse even than last year. Satara return not 
received. 8&uth$m Mahratta Country : returns nal. ^q lvod. 
mwawytote and sowings not complete, late tain promise*’ 
©xoaUont prospsete. Sind: reams not received, Incompleteness 
of. ^toyint prevents farther remarks/* 

' : 'Vv . 

‘Tax atete of the cotton trade at home has ashamed a serious 
&sp$u- Thb Overland Mail notices the subject as follows 

Never, perhaps, since the great cotton panic, over twenty year* 
ago,' baa trade in North-Eiife Lauc&ekite been so depressed as H 
is ••at present, In the district between Preston aud Colne, aud 
toolttdlog the great cotton centres of BUckbaro, Burnley, Darken, 
Awriogton, and Bossendale, there are about thirty cotton tnjlle 
entirely stopped, and at a large number of places the machinery 
Is only partially at work, ’’Prom returns recently compiled, it is 
estimated, that in North Lancashire, with Hossmdale included, 
there are nearly 1,000,000 spindles aud 50,000 loom* standing, 
which If at work would dad employment for more than 20,000 
people; In Blackbufn there are 6,000 cotton operatives out of 
work, lb Preston nearly 4,000, in Burnley 2,000, In Darwen 1,500. 
Jtisnp*0t the smalt firms have succumbed to the severe depression, 
and pot a few of the large couoerns are losing money. Mill 
property Is depredating enormously. Unhappily, the outlook is 
no brighter than has bean the immediate past; indeed, unless 
there Is a wonderful change for the bettor, the machinery standing 
Idle, already lamentably great, will be considerably increased. 

’ . *** 

, The Revenue aud Agricultural Department of the (Govern¬ 
ment of India have issued, the following memorandum on the 
prospecta- of the rice crop in British Bnrniah “ Up to the 
ejufi of September the area actually under paddy crop in 
168,820 acres above last year's area, giving an increase of 5 5 
per cent. The increase is common to all districts, except Has* 
sein, where there is a decrease of 17,859 acres iu consequence 
of catUe disease aud floods. The ploughing and transplanting 
storm* was about a fortnight later than last year, but the raiu- 
, fait hto been plentiful and seasonable, and crop prospects are 
reported to be for the time of year good everywhere, except 
insert* of the Prome district. No estimate can yet be 
frothed v of the outturn, as everything depends on the rice- 
fields getting a moderate but sufficient rainfall throughout 
pAs^At ’i tip to the Uth October the rainfall of this mouth 
in jH^d near Rangoon has been decidedly favourable for the 
Vi^ erp^' ■' * 

' %* 

A : ' ;, di>irtiMi?o»Anv says ;—lb may interest those concerned 
to agriculture to know that there is a flourish lag town 
ceUsd^Rutdg*ii the headquarter*^ a taluk of that, name, 
WftbJk. <-fb\rtfc 19 boiTta 1 journey from. IBaogaiore, : or sooner 
tf^Ujmddak, «r* used, Ths odmate is good i there m a small 
dhipen* . and the Mysore Government has Un fcorse-atud 
totoblWbmettffc Iocs tod there on account of fte many farm advan¬ 
tages, It has a large tank commanding a good supply of water 
*11 the gear round, and the aaaosement of lauds below it i« favour- 
abto to thauuiavieor. There are actually 888 acre* of oaltivablo 
wrt aupesesd at Its 4,424-8, available at the preseat moment, 

4s token up aud cultivated, the * produce of straw atone 
would;$* sufficient .to recoup any smsll outlay ; all the paddy 
.jwtod ,k*. Here is an excellent ohauee for entsrpriskig 
capftfiikto* whAdaa get.tb© Uods for the mere asking. The sluice* 
.A#4 hrigwto are stores* *U to fait ardor, n*d the 

- their best alien tioa ta rtmoro; 
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; WjS learn that J>*v Trlmen has had every Interest tog botanical 
trto through portion* of the North Ototoal, Kafltobh y m^\ Oeatrai 
province* of Csylow, working mere espocioUy along the Aides and 
wi thin tho triangto formed by the tmU tropt Dambtrltoto Aberftdha* 
pure,thence to Trine,mnatoc,and fromTrtocctnalee back to DambulM. 
Dr. XVlmen visited Folicnaruwa and Altoeriya laics, whfoh ha 
though* mosttotomtlng s ,a,ad, aitogether this trip ha* more than 
ever impressed him wlih the great variety of Country, scenery and 
resource* possessed by the is toad. 'Scatoit^ .atsome oftha 

■toppio'g-pUaes was the chief drawback to cemfert encountered, 
and no on* can form a true idea of the many ways to which water 
is indfapeasahto to the convuaieucu oa w«U 4* comfort of living, 
until they find absolutely none to be got for m|W*touod their 
habitation 1 What struck *b» traveller* was the absence of ‘‘welle”; 
whore such exleted the village*, are comparatively, impendent} 
and a* wells are much castor made tbao ; tank*,, ^e utay ask why are 
wells not found todoed«vary,^slMe ftoppfag- 

__ referred to ? In India the tuiharlttos a|i|>arsotly 

pay a good deal more attention to wol^dfggtogttoaii osse in 
Ceylon so far as we can judge, ' ; v ; . 

v *v 

A contemporary says :— 

The Amorloons have ^tUscovoted a plant” wbfbh, if properly 
used, may prove to be one of the moat important kddtefo** to 
human the that tho world ha* ever seen, It is oaUed *« Iki langh- 
log plant,” Not that the vegetable itself laugh*,, Xi does not 
even smile; but.lts seed*, if eoteu, tool to to immoderatemirthful- 
ness. It is described ae bearing bowers of bright yellqw, 0^4 #oft 
and woolly seed pods, to which are inclosed small Mack hskas. 
The natives of *• that part of Arabia to which the plant gtowe” dry 
and pulverise these beans, and If this powder is admtotttoted >* it 
makes the soberest person behave like a olrou* doWn^ for he will 
laugh, dance, sing, and out the toost fantastic capcfs. v The effect 
lasts about au hour, at the end of which the * patiouV his 

normal gravity, aud U altogether oblivious of hi* extraordinary 
conduct when under the tofiuence of the pow^eft W V' , 


• Aiier i 

ry, wo suppose U W iw 

i botanical name. 

, # # ■ w, } • - 

* . 

4f'Fr.E»ca cumspoadent^e^ tho foUo^tog pa subject 
of opeu-nir silo* to one of the American 'pap ffl 
“M, Houle*, the discoverer of the plau *| preiieirvtog green 
forage in the open air, continues to record his uniform success. 
The whole score* of his open-air eilo oonsUt* to nuitorm otto nniu- 
terrupted pressure, so as to secure the expulsion, erf ejbU afr, and 
thus prevent the decomposition of the mass. . Thkattoi* should 
be carted to the place for stacking, as soon after beingeut as pos- 
siblo. There is no necessity to Wai* for it* being dried; humidity 
i« uot at all an obstacle; nor i« rain, We when to tojtoriem *erL 
ously with work, Spread the forage uniformly* keep the stack 
fjQtn leaning, pile up slowly, so a* to allow the mm tosettle down 
little by little, and tho fermentation to commence, thus sedating 
tenderne** inthe/orago. Sriecfc plank* sixtoon inohes wide aud 
ono iiwh thick; allow them to project a few inches oyer- the side 
of the stack. Cover the planks with earth, firewood* atone*, &<?,, 
at the rale ol 23 owls, per square yard* To open ihb etoclc for use, 
it could be coa&truoted on the principle of a serfe* of parallel 
wall*, and *o obviate all dlffioulty. The drawback of toe open-air 
•Uo lie* to not being able to count upon keeping toe eWiion of 
the stack perpendicular^ 1 ’ 


The plant would appear to belong to the , 

but being a recent dwoovery, wo suppose it ho* nbt a* yet 
received it* Ijotanical name. ..: ' ' : 


A coBREeroNUEtTT semi* to a BombayeltoP^ Ott Adcdfint Of 
a most interesting experiment carried put £y 4^ 4 Choice of 
the Poona College of Svkwt\ which promiees to solve the 
problem, tliat Il:ia ao ^ong baffied ; municipal bodies, ' town 
oorporaUoija and nvuu Hcieutiftt*. If, 1^. Ooot;^ disooyeiy, 
for whicli, it is stated, he ha* weasel W 'What 

toe correspondent repreaenfcs it ta bo, the Doctor, must be 
regarded in the light of one of the greatest behbtoctors vt tho 
age j for uot only does hi* dkcovciy dispose oi k ipust vex«l 
question that lias long formed tho subject off umto discussion 
andapooulatfon in Urn country, butit adifo .% moat important 
Ucia to agricultural foritllan. The subject bf.cihverting tJ 
wuawoftowwt iuto poudrette- .has be^ dLtoitoed iu thi*o 
e0amh* from time to time, aud Dr. €oj#fc: die^overy would 
ftpp*Ar to be <m improved form of maAflfkdfcdiriiji^ toi* *uUuniv. 
m mult pmm by him mtu applying lus 
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fertiliser to a plot of ground at the same time with other 
ordinary manures, speaks volumes in favour of his discovery. 
The letter itself ou this subject will be foundelse where, ^Vyo 
should, however, like to hear more about Dr* Cooke’s discovery. 

' ' ,. ■ \..Vv--’’. 

Writing on the subject of ensilage far milch cows, an 
American oo^te^poraiy eta,tea that the experiments and ex¬ 
perience* of the pftSt tW years are thoroughly confirmatory to 
the idea, that If ifyihif filling, or immediately thereafter^ a 
high heat cab be induced which shall pervade the mass in the 
silo, aud then* all _ tightly dosed, the ensilage will remain 
sweet nbtjil:;# A te;r^ppened, and an opportunity to ferment is 
offered b^ ejq^iute to the air. These results are attained by 
not too rapid fitting, nor too much tramping, the temperature 
being watched, ami as soon as one layer or portion 

reaches,say 180degreesJPVdir., anotheriSJjfSr 
feet in thickness mky be added, levelled off, pad 
around the sides and left for a day or two to heat in turn. 
Tits filled in thif wav last year turned bat beautifully, and 
Aha cattle, especially taReh cows, have had healthful, excellent 
feed, fragrant jiud sweet, and, of course, highly relished. 
When such can blooms the general or uni vernal condition of 
ensilage oagoad farms, the objections to its uae wilt disappear. 
Heatingof ensllage! is promoted by catting, by which the 
juices are, , i‘'f^ife4?-lo , i 'the acfciod of ferments, the germs of 
which are. almost universally distributed in the atmosphere 
near dwelling* gnd farm yards. The very fine cutting which 
used to be retommended, is probably unntoessary, but neither 
corn nor clover, when packed whole, come into a uniform 
heat, and we preaume the same would be true of other en¬ 
siled plants,.\, 

■ . v 

t The Americans have been experimenting with ensilage in 
every form, Jn^contrAat to the foregoing, Mr. Monroe 
Moree, ' pfesidkii ■' of the Tranklin (Mass,) farmers’ club, 
says that'/..Ik his silo last season with green sweet 

corn foddbf, -put iii , %Qhoh> and carefully packed and 
koddcm : -/>'Th^;v axpense of' filling was much less than if 
the corn had been chopped, but -at the sides of the Silo 
there is more oprn injured by loose packing, than if it had 
been cut fine. . It |sless work to feed it out, as it can be taken 
up by the forkful without the use of baskets. About 
three Weeks w®** occupied in the filling, and a high degree of 
heat was generated, though the temperature was not tested 
by a thermometer. The ado held more ensilage than if the 
com had been cut with a machine, as it settled more and be¬ 
came very solid. The silo was filled completely full two or 
more times,SefctUug enougtfWh time to take in several large 
loads of fresh corn at a time., The ensilage comes out sweet, 
and is eaWn with great avidity by the cattle. Many of the 
stalks had small ears of com attached, and these also came out 
sweet and Sound, better than last year when chopped, Mr. 
Morse is satisfied that it is better to be three or four weeks 
filling a silo so that the contents will be heated to a high de¬ 
gree of temperature. 

■ , v 

With reference to the representation of Ceylon at the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, it * is stated that the 
Bttggesftanjhade by, the Secretary of the Koyal Horticultural 
Society, that a kieojlieu of editable plants should be sent from 
Oeyian to b« plnced ia the Ceylon Court of the forthcoming Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition in London, f* being acted upon, thongh it 
is to be feared' the arrangements are rather late, the cold, on the 
an Kid in England of any plants now being shipped, being likely 
to try theih 'Vftry severely. There arc but few Ceylon plants 
which are likely to resist the drought and hold of the Exhibition 
building, Such as are tblc&*klaned and hard-leaved may prove 
a soocees, and, accordingly, about a dOsen fine specimens of the 
uutdtt, or kgo palm* and ike iadl* or dale palm, hive been selected 
for shipment, witha%em« ulitoor ton feet high' A similar number 
of the btoutlfn) tree fern wilt alto Jbe sent bom Ceylon In a lew 
days, in the hope that they too m*y%urVKre the cold of the latter 
portion of the voyage twune* Oh, their'pwriyal they will be handed 
over to the dfiolals of. the. fiiyal 'Hottlo9:lto^al Society, prho will 
winter them in their hot-haaeee on the ground Xt Jfrwfth &wingtoa 
adjoining the Exhibition buildings, whaato In May next 


they nan .readily be transferred to the Ceyhto f&nrV Tn* 
trophies of sport, If saooessfally treated^ should'fwrm^ ve^r 
attractive objects, and by carelidk daily /totosfcbk At 
be carried through all the ordeals to which they wlttbes 
The tree ferns, even though their vitality 
' very attractive features j if we are not tof^kea* il>^' .. 
not to be found In any hot*house in England*' andMiftifli™ 

...... __■ ■ ■ PTTiraSv . 

’ --:V . 



fore prove a great novelty, 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce have; 
returns of the export season just closed 
of the fiscal year, 30th September, from wkidhl^f|4|^ 
there was less Coffee shipped than lost year, v&, ..., 

against 323, Ml cwto. last year. Cinchona etxi>/■;'.£ 
from 11,492,947 to 13,697,880 -lbs. The expork 
exceeded the estimate of 3,500,000 lbs, by 309,084 IlfSf' 
way fc the table of distribution of OeylOn 
let October 1884 to 30th September 1885 :— v :< J ■« 


Cocjsnuiu. 


To U ailed Kingdom 
,, Mnvaellloa 
,, Genoa 
., Voiiico 
,, Tiiwte 
,, llrtvre 
,, Hoitorduift 
,, Amsterdam 
j, tn.bor Ouutiaent-] 
al Porta 
„ Afriflft, 
u Mauritius 
,, India aud Knot 
ward 

,i Australia * 

r , Aruovloa . 

Sundry Potts 


Totol Ek ports from 
lat Dot. 1884, to 
aOtli.iSupt, 1585. 
Do. 1888 do. 1S84 
Do. 18$.': do. 1883 
Do. 1881 do. 183S 


Coffee. 


MW 
5,285 
881 
a,7»u 
81,840 
1, J>»8 
553 


3,750 

'*557 

7,728 

21,848 

048 

94 


8,14,811 

8,23,041 

3.80,038 

5,04,848 


Cinchona. 


Brch, 

lbs. 


10,88,373 

18.025 


J 1,511 
35,039 


Trunk. 

Iba. 


90,57,902 

58,407 

01,775 

1,14,274 


5,27,053 

10,087 


jrjoo 


yia/eo 


Tea. 


lbs. 


87,83,000 

8335 

**180 

076 

9/*0 

8,019 

< 11,124 

807 


11,43,140 li,03,35,220 37,98,881 
18,32,9(4 f1,0139,95s 22,84389 
09.25,595 . 15,22382 

,80,00385 1 6,28392. 

___ 


cooes. 


owtv 


^ri 

"it*. -’ 




18 

SO 

m 


■'.’.it 

. 28 * 

9 


h 

V 

' 791 


019 


0,738 1,523^ 
0.8S8 06,819 

S38S 91,688 

i,ot8 , 


The Ceylon Ti»w> writing on the future q6 the < 
trade and cultivation in Ceylon, says that the saU^actory 
realised at a Cinchona bark sale reached as much at >30 cts. 
for l per cent bark per unit. “ The rise was no doubt due ; 
to the receipt of intelligence from London quotaug the 
unit firm at 6^ As times go, this cannot but be regarded V 
ah a fair price, 3 per cent bark being worth very nearly a rupee 
a lb. Should prices continue at all as at present, we do not 
believe that the falling-off in the years’# expork will be3o;ikry.;'-', 
great after all. There is, as we have all along inaiAtalttid, a 
gLcat deal more cinchona in the island than is generally bfitfev- 1 
ed, aud good prices cannot fail to bring a large quantity to 
market. The ups and downs which the cinchona bark trade 
and the cultivation also have undergone of late yeare r sewn now 
about to settle down into wbal we trust may be a lair^.puoa* 
porous state of affairs. The enormous over produotidn / which 
would have occurred in Ceylon but for the correkiop, yd 
canker h? s brought prices down to a point beyond whkfc 
is no prospect of theiv recoding, whilst the almost eokpleto-:'.:' 
cessation of planting hsM brought about a much mdre..j&tohtby v 
ehue of afluirs. Wi tli the unit of qniume above fid. tn ikndo^ 
it will pay to grow cinchona, and as we have 
rude experience that the delicate tree wfiS uot 
locality, there is little probability of its betog ,%?it£ihr 

there is not every prospect of its being a success 
Lave a fine cover of cinchona of any age are likely , 'b^^ > |obg . 
to reap vory substantial returns therefrom, for tha#fcQ^jS^ayk 
in the various trade centres is not large, and are 

by no* means well supplied with the article. The- 
tendency is, therefor^, likely to tot buyers 

still further stiffening impetus to p rices.” ■ rJ . : ' 

‘ 

■ ^ ■ . ■* 

Toe following » a summary ojth® healt 
reports for the 

• a* XtoE ' 
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■Mil |« Bollwy »nl Attwtapor* pfo.pwto *** 

M« ftmaAb. 9m U»**t flk »P«» I* •*» M«mM* i W>« 
Ml MliiWl otordlttw, Ml .o*tof or m 4 k° rM ' 
mu wmSm Xmm to pvt* of Kodar »#d 8M»oo**. wo*™ 
Sd2**, *i to • «oo« mtU*. la Coot$ 

oofiwUm too . 0 dHtt.B 0 ^ 4 014 «M pmpHitottoi •*•“*'* 
j»« 4 , rtk to rt$rtk4 from park* of eight dtotolats, bat 

gf «jfh MM required to place* to G Wi4t and fthandesh. Beeping 

rtf M&bmAmto* •* ,n P'«* fWI itt «■**«* ln 

i^littfkad timer op* **• Oufetlogfrom want or water amt from 
irtfigt Wrtrtilfcrttttoi and storm*. In the Rerar* and Hyderabad 
||m rh&*#owWk bavt ownw&neafl ; the crop* promise woti- Very 
ttitto foUt to rtPOtHd from the Central India and Rejpootaua 
Ittnitifffi lit Ifcf termor pro spools are good on the whole l hot In 
SSwdortikhmk to needed fortheroM towloge to eeeeral plaoee ] 
ii^rZIkteliXnthu Central Profane* dating the week} but 
onnrtflittfl «re favourable everywhere, except in Raipore, i^Wre 
ZI7u oranrtd. JMH lowing* at* to general progtow. In the 
S^kb rain to ranch wanted In th* dulluuder, flVo/epore, and 
rtrthtit dietriofct for the khwif crop*. Habi opeiatlpns have com- 
ZI?Ss kenme diet Ms. Prom the North Weetern Pi evinces ami 
J!5ik fq|r weather ta reported, but more rata to wanted In moat 
dlattlMil The harvest to approaching completion, and mbi 

Miwleai hre in progress every when?. General proepects continue 
Urt 3Cw the Lower Provinces slight raiu bee fallen In almoet all 
fiSLfctf Bengal, bat little or none in Behar and Orfeea. in 
mmW** Burbbunga, HakrUtagh, and Gy* more rain !« wanted 
"it* theortP* Agricultural prospects are on the whole favourable, 
itoentkdoodedtraoto, In Assam the weather to seasonal" edft 
-Jknroatteotegood In British BnnnaU the crop? promise well 
ptwvatenfc in all provinces; otherwise the 
Mh»e health »■ Wf* PH**® ire 8®r r ^ , y *tafcionary» except in 
ErtLTwherethey arc falling. 


A dONTENPdttARf fttrniehee the following statist!** ot the 
llrtfeBdttht trade of diffeteut countries *- 
The rtpld growth of the I lowing Industry » the United States to 
?S JLiorkl. The value of the output has advanced h w 
“imft^^mUion dollars il 1800 to upward* of a hundred million* 
■*£? It U eelimited that over 3.000,000,000 gallons of malt 
J* J" " browed in the United flwtee and in Burepr, 
produces nearly 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 , Germany 

•* Austria*Hunvary 200.000,000 more, and the Unit'd 

AwtSSo IaUoT Mr. 6 P* Ke.se, In an article in 
Xye:~" English brewers are. a« a claes, the 
H*^p*^*^ ’ numaUctnm*, and mqoh l«uil b pw*»g fw™ 

T^jSS^SStZ ^ - That I. b.« . th.M. b, 0 , < 

I* b«» ! ‘ «ld nHootvhoun t«W«tly to on 
WJ* on ono of th» Sootoh InkM, m bo pointed 

M 4 ,oath to flue ootntM (oittotly bolooglng to 
ThoMOOMt ParlUraeat Jnolndo. f.wrtew brow 
^T^LlSbr lh. town of Barton on Troat, th. o.ntre 
antttd mM . 0M ^orotoao browtn;. It lnplud«« ovrr thirty 
** **i.Trtnn Arnwi omong them tbow ot Bmi nnd ot AU opp, 
S?fc'tettbtto g n»t GalnnMo browery of UnbUu, lood thotrotU,' 

nrtwto ttilftt oonnootlog them* employ* two thonoond 
*“2jf JJg npodnoe* »bo« m000 barrel, ot boor * yo»i. No»*‘y 
W#r** twenue oemo* from the exdee tax on beer 

*5!116S!SwaiaM* bot.gnpw.rd.of 87 »U«on. 

*^2^^ou Wlytob. wondorod *t tbet wob . lortti. oonro. 

W WW..yZJn SL nrovobod oobBtetlng 0te«l« of tnartlw 
jj *S*!jfL- M* Fronoh MlnUter, bold, th.t in talog hfdoni 

It th. nntetion oagbt to bo dooldod 
e." Thoquortlon U wh.th.r U*»Uon 
to dfaoontMe ‘ho drinking of tbo Um 
•nVfjje 3*. ^,4 the Swloo SUtUtlnol Bnr*»n. whtoh I* 

W *WSJI T!ywSLh wpllte in the o a**Mn T.»t on 
** ‘'SErLkLn,oBlMMd of *Uoheok* on lot*»p»to««o, nnd It 
* wft*AtaXJlSJMt bow mow folly »o«g«d«d to loglo- 
MUM OwwonfOo* of rotouo* »« being topkod 

HTlStt,. VSSSm^ *•“«« wt r* **2'* 

MMto todofcwoM wbtoh hove Mthoito boon 


from* Rdkbu'gh to the Cutfhn tTkm s oVuum to rtt the matter 
at teat, He rtytj — 

Xu yuur overland Issue 01,1111 ?ih August under the head^of 
FI noting Notes, lUmboddo, August ,V I* Ijhe foWoWkg *t*rt- 
ineut —” Shortly after the North Pundutoya eekt* #ae opened# 
a eleepfaoeof the new ton is, estiiualed, t thinti 10 aork, woe 
put lute tra, and, (n due time, aman frwMt kaWgiNskEsttdka a 
Chinese if my raoniory serves me, was intpjRhd to aftperiakati 
the making, seat over by a nephew or ooualu at 00* Of the pvopftfl- 
tjr», M Ac, 

Tins to an error No one w as ever imported^* s«per*«kodtha 
making of tea. 1 frequently attempted to tnairt U mf-mlh huh 
(ailed The tea fo fool *( was good. b4tlt tf»e naurtoae and 
bitter to the taste, and l gave up Ufa aUempI, having nothing to 
fire It In bat an ftifthenjkiWr 
On mv lyariVt, tyford, who wan left k charge, 
x sM 'fedrliessoesiful in his attempts to piepfcrt Ike tea Ortl told m« 
he UMsd St for himieU. A small packet of this tea Wta cant m by 
him, and on my submitting to a Lcodon broker for hi* optoiOn, It 
was “ excellent tea, but badly prepured ^spoiled fa the pftpa* 
ration “ 

We who under the impression In thOto time* tbrt thtprtpa* 
ration of tea was a subject most dilheult to obtain any ptfcatlobl 
iniotmatrou about, and although we were well aware that ft 
would grow well, yet, what wm the use when we could dot 
prepare it * And for any small an cage it was not worth while to 
imp »rt a man on purpose. 

It was then even said and believe 1, that the C il neee kept the 
mode of pieporuu tea secret, wbkh th«y would not make 
bnoun. 

S» convinced was I thou that t ta would grow well In Ceylon, 
i and that the uouutr/ would eventual y grow It very exlunslvcly, 
that I had serious intentions of opontag a huge im > but 

at that time having so much coffee land in course eg planting^ 1 had 
ntith r time nor lahoi to spare for tei, which Was the rtartW I wa» 

1 deteirod from the farther extension of tra, andfuot as W- 
respondent stake that it was “ bad y inwy* f n os I do not kutofnber 
( tho tea on Noith Pundoloys having ovet euffmed frbtt» bug, 

1 X may state that the original planting 0 ! tea referred W$e 
» (com aeeito of the Chinese species obtained from the Peradenlya 
t Uardooe. and the Assam species horn sroJs forwarded from Cahmtta 

* by Oepk Reddle. The former made a poor appeamnoe ftt growth 
f as compered with the latter, which flourished taxttrtoutjy, |o« if 

I it wore in its natural soil and climate, from which I then inferred 
» that the Indian teas would He the ptOpoi sorts to 4dl|knte, wot 

* the China tea. 

II More than twenty yeais ago 1 knew th it Ceylon Would at Come 
1 time ho a great tea producing country, but then nobody WOhld give 
J attenttuu (0 anything bat ouflee, 


wen, 


« BP 

Wr< lmve received a copy of the ivpott ori the CaUlu and 
Quite Ifyu, held UmuLsui iu April liwfi. This to mm of t^a 
luigOMt nhil most impoiUnt hor«e and oaltto turn b«tot ill gndto, 
The lepmi cornea six mouth* otter the event \ but WO art told 
that the delay m ita compd ttiou w le uua voidable th* attend- 
»uce of auimato a ns the largest on locord, the total being 82,961 
head of c vttle, and r >,M}9 hoiaea.the increase over the total of the 
previous vent twin# 13,460 head ot battle and 1^00 horns. The 
attcudanoe, too, at the fan exceeded previone experience, the 
oiuvf woaa of this probably being the bitok demand from the 
fiontim, the t’oimnissamt contianiore doing a ferge basipees. 
chiefly m the expectation of the movement of troop* k the 
direction of Afghanistan. Of the total rurabeO of ahfmato 
exhibited for sale, 74,7-20, or about 007, f foftfiji (rtrt^artrt, 
The average price per head fell f»um Rh 14 0*6 tb Mfh 
but the total proceed* rose from Re* 8,16,304 to Re, 10^0,137. 
Oonsidenng the rajreaml magurinde of th* operations of the 
fair, the Deputy t'ommiwuoner dose not rtMfc* that the 
falling oil m the average to so great iw to yrtgk aorprloe, 
Brines to the amount ot Rs 2,010 wme awards P *4® rtiimal* 
specified as cattk Awards to the amount of &*.$&>■ were also 
epeotoUy rtt nwtrt toi draught oxen, thS ttm all 

mrm for bbththe cattle and horn fairt, », 

against Ik 8^37^3 in the pr«v«me ykj, ^pendilnre 
Woe ft*. VHMM agaiitot Rs. |4% tacraase to, 

SMMrtMk ddlr wnU«i> .nd i* d«o to «( MSmUildHof B« 
m*mm iMtotod by«MM WMMSh Tbo amiburt 
pimM Ito award# to homk Wta k k that award* 

ad tp apd Re. l»0w wkrt given far this purport, 
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77 atrimale receiving prizes. These sattle-show* are still in their 
infancy 10 India, biit the movement is lowing great signs of 
development, and only requires we suspect tile impetus that 
would 1 m given'by i more liberal offer of awards, to reader it 
very popular, It should certainly be encouraged all over the 
countrv. ! '%r ■' ■ '■ / 

... / ’■■'< -K> " *#*■ ‘ 

Wx rvgte^we. cannot agree with the line of argument taken, 
by Mr. 4if p, * W hkj letter, which we publish to-day, on the 
compdfiitfoii of jbljc, and the relative value of ensilage as a 
^/distinguished graduate of the Cinsn ulster 
hfjhiylewfl oti agricultural matters are 
entitled to inweh weight, and hatdly say that it gives 

us much pleasure to hear from him. to »« &;»»*»■.» 

we hold eutimjy different views- As to milk, we wAf^Hluark 
that tl»0 first milk (colostrum) after calving bs wot, as a rule, 
considered fit Iter human consumption in this country, so far as 
■ we are aware. To"explain this, it may be stated that ordinary 
milk is composed of— 

■ Water ■ ' 1 ... ... ... 87-26 

»^ter"' ... ... ... 3-5U 

, ^Cttha!' ... ... ’ 350 

-ilMitota-, .- ... ... 0*40 

- , ;$tite^s**kr ... ,.. ... 4*60 

, iilfhaistal StthsUnces ... ... O’75 

! ■ loo-oo 
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oonaistently maintained that a»a means of storing ladder whm 
plentiful against a time of scarcity, ■ the ons&age 

cannot be surpassed; and we hare sfrojskgly ikw 

encouragement and introduction of the system local¬ 

ities in particular, and throughout the touatojr>.& 'general 



This*of,OOttpse* varie* very coipuderably- tin* variations being 
due to the Jtteitd of thl COW, thinature at the food, climate, &c. 
As an instance of this variation, we quote the fill owing table 
furnished by Professor fcSheldou 
■ : .Wttar. , 


; .Butter ' 


'Alftyaea'' ., 
HUh^mgA'r 


SS’fiS to 00 00 
l-a^to 5 20 
3 00 to 5 00 
6*30 to 0 65 
3*00 to 5 60 
0 70 to 0 30 


Thefirid J&jjlk, from the caw contains a superabundance of 
caseins ir Oard* and this substance, as is well known, in rath or 
bard of digestion, irrespective of this, the Jfirst milk is not in a 
stato of jirfect solution and proportion- Professor McConnell 
says 


But we are unable to see how u by ascribing 
ensilage,” it will “ do more harm than goodtu l 

AGTUGULTilBB OF 

[By B. O Baso, Bengal Agricultural Scholar, aitfotfo^Agrt- 
cultural College, Cirencester.} y -} 1 

The agriculture of Finiaterre, in comraon with tfia^bf 
other parte of Brittany, has been largely in ftuenoed by vavjbiwiiis 
cireutkistitnees, social and physical, of which it is itSieto&Mry 1$' 
recount a few important ones.. Originally descended frowtik* 
Teuton race, the Bretons have so long kept the pdttyyOf tkdc 
blood, and the language and manners of their ancestors.' Thtdr 
physiognomy is at once distinguished from that Of theXatf* 
race to which the rest of the French belong. An entirely, dfe. 
tinet language, and an almost perfect seclusion in the highlands 
of Brittany have kept them more or less away frbm t&e; general 
current of progress In France ; even at this day, in. splte tof tho 
equalizing tendencies of the age, tli^y are regarded by' i)iomp» 
tent observers as at least a century behind in the march of mod* 
#ru civilization. The true Breton house with its curved roof 
heavily thatched with straw is still pretty common ; in the in¬ 
terior, heavy cubical bedsteads with folding doors prekeptA 
singular relic.of olden time& The people are conservatives of 
the most orthodox type f alike in religion and politics as in 
agriculture, they are very slow to change. The clergy wield 
an enormous power in Brittany ; the revolution of $3 StittKhaly 
affected its pious children. The recent annulment of the 8ms- 
torial election of Fmisterre has been a violent rebuff to tfca Bre- 
ton clergy who h«d been hitherto manipulating ail the political 
powers of their faithful tlock. So long secluded from''tike ^ff gr' 
oral current, the country is at the present tims undergoing a 
series of far-reaching revolutions. It is hardly sixt^n ysai* 
tliat railways have been extended into the extr^ue west of 
France, and already remarkable changes have UkOn phms U • 
the habits of lift* uf the people. Side by side, compulsory ser* 
vice in the army, and compulsory education—a 'pf • 

recent years, will influence in the same direction. ' Befbr*ml* 
ways were introduced, the peasants lived an almbst totAUy vey 


oohskti of two halves of highly developed tieeue j S^**”* 11 * lf e. tasting moat perhaps ouce or twice a year on days 
ift* two teats third is abortive), and each teat >« i ° l>1 ® 1 Mtivity. lhcir solo ration consisted of, and to a Urge 
i$Upw bOg fastsaed on to the bottom of t'ie adder. At j ext<,rifl even ,low consis's of, black breati, and a peculiar 


To ai^ciatand hoi* mdk wa« produced, it is neoessary to have a 
clear knowledge of the structure of tbs oowte adder Tbe «n.un- 
maiy gMd 
eaoh hsUi bsitwo : 

the top of CaChthwre it* cavity, known as the M milk cistern,” j ^ l Mllca ^ tf m.ule of buck-wheat flour. Many peasants do not 
and there ramify "tubes in uil dinotiona through the ! * £ “ ow ll JW 60 rejW ^ or wr * te » not to say that they neither Speak 

Substance of t .C vessels* These tabes grow smaller and finer away | uor uodetetuud tin French language, fu a few years, Wworer, 
froth the i«ak, uu ^l at last they end in microscopically small = u n « w gonemtioL will rise, who shall have no such dfjBtfttB ix ; 

‘ h cpitbeliai cells. These sack* are : all the evils of circuiuecriptiou and aecluaion win thittsMllf 


looks, which >re lined with 


group*d jilto globules ,ot tmea to five, and have a common outlet, | disappear. The price of labor hae risen a good dsu_ _ 

Itls toh ihhbtioa Of this cell etiucture to manufacture the milk, j latter days ; with all Unit, however.it is 15<I. for iol 

Oirftt l^t ihO’dWpusoatar part of it. Part of the mnk Wet, of j women per day-scare-ly half of what a laborer aontfift other 
hootoSi^VS^ transuded fiom the blood through those ■ part* 4i f France. li. 

Wl#r, for ihstancs-a. the outside of the globules is , ] have already sketched the leading physical 

thickly Itoed With Wood vessels; but other parts (and especially j^erre. It remains for me now to cay a few ^td« tilth* to* 
tb. butt« byth. living Mtiott of th, ! in w hi c h mw of tbem b«u- ou the ogdcnUoml w&atol 

•* they bad tft«^Mwior weUmorphosed into butter particles, the e 1 *, C ^. J * jw o ton os wilit broad ftXgkttto df 

WaUs disappeiwr ond ammal mUk is the result, Cotenim, or tht \ h ih ' A ^ hlgl ‘ alw,g ^ border of tha d*- 

Hr§t' ratvis^jf, cvatuiws a latgf. amount of tkue cells in an ; P ai ' lmelJ t» the tops and sides of hills are alike \#ti idtotM 

The activity of these fell atruatures can be ; father, broom and fern. These are ocoflniottkByjtaB^rad 
stiomlatod gfcatiy by proper feeding and general treatment, and j ^ small patches of meadow, or fields where rye 

may be struggling with ferns which are the naturM^raiy|bf the 
soil of the district A totally 'different order of visi¬ 
ble along the sea coast There a verj of 

cultivation prevail*;along tike oea coast I htifj' jidiij?tfftie'.Ilf 
thes-most sptodhl of Wheat and 


the proportion of solids to water iucrtssoJ by rich food, though 
at the same time the breed, and general characteristics of cows 
have much to do with it. 

' T>e words We have itolicftod will explain onr meaning. For 
the rest, we etatod before What <fit own experience has been. 

In respect to engage,' we have said sufficient to prove its j have seen m France cm elsewhere. The 

1^. J.l .wi Un i.ni.un dtals \XT .1 A .v .1 I it, mifitli aabIaw .tMrnnultfllUa . *IiaM 1.aw .'tiL—'-'i- 1 . 


enj ciiorlty over ordinary fodder in hs green state. Wo do nob 
however, remember to have said that stock fed on ensilage aioni 
would produce the best results. It is to be understood that 
earn and other solid food!, such m oil-cake, roots/ d-a, forms 


in much eorier.idr^u^tances j they have no.': ^ 

lot the sm^mj $Mf #M§ 

other paekC 

the fleld, ^fee*e 'wpompou tap My, tad wh»tt4 




fWt'vt the diet of stock in addition to silage. We h»v« 1 home made asane, do net fail ’ to jdUd •;< ;s#WBaa«’ fewin. 
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Between sea qtmfc apd the oasti&ri^&lrdei 1 Finistfirre* is H ifc may ^mentioned,, i# the howwwv $0 favouraWy 

t&A^toaef middle altitude from 300 to 400 ftet above the known in England. Hte pastures and field* a^.'tteavfly m* 

. includes Ld’swrdeau. The order of things hereto mx&d every second year with farmyard mmmrp 'which He m~ 

?#iwoaa what it to in the district* described above. riches witehighUoit obtained at^umeperte jtheir produce *3 
Whl^^Kteftaive fieldeaud meadow* are quite common, there far superior to the average 

V «(WW^ deal of waste yet to be reclaimed from the wild by the way that night soil fe pretty fr^p^y:;'daed/ in Fbrie- 
‘ >#**£&''^ * tom\ as well m in many cither parte of ' Jfaafipei ftit its m$Ul& 

Itmay .be now ashed what prevents the reclamation of such j m mean* general. Apart from the prejudice against jt f it re- 
land*,?: Tethtoit may be simply replied that the dtfliculties quires a good deal of special tools and.^aynagea,- &c, for 
aratoiinte&osc that a good doal even of so oh a* have been al- its utilization. Monsieur Vi large? in jyifo a good breeder of 
irea&y reclaimed to far from being so in the real Konse of the tbe native Breton cattle ; recently a heyr booh has beeii ratal)- , 
• I have previously stated that according to chemical wo- lished of the breed ; several :b«j$ft!«nte^d Snip 

Yl$jpsee tome ifoito in the neighbourhood of LtSzerdoau .show an the book, and a bull and a«,ri>8$ ofhiU obtained the first 
of acidity which is stupifying. Acidity of soil to al- prizes-in the last show at Brest. Though a peasant, 

! /Wft^e lhfcftl to the growth of crops ; it must be neutralized jin lic^| quoted, reads the important Agricultural Journal 
. apy oim before succftssful ^nltivatiou may be at all possible, nod thus closely follows the precepts'of ^odem agriculture, 
To destroy the acidity of the soil, wo have „ two means. The and no doubt to these he owes his success; 


. first consists in employing and incorporating with the soil 
atmb a quantity of lime—either us carbonate or phosphate —as 
oott^epond* to the degree of acidity. On the soils nbavemen- 


The condition of the smaller class of l^tognte is anything 
but enviable. The average size of occupations is barely 3 beo- 
tarea (7 acre*). These, with soil eo handicapped by nature as 


tipped, fully 50 tons of carbonate of lime Would be required to described before, Offer at bust a Very meagre subsistence. Ail 
■ this end—-which means a prodigious expense of no less tbs evils of lend division have been exaggerated in Fintotem. 

-* than,#30per acre. Such a measure is clearly outside the Elsewhere industry and emigration carry away the,surplusof 
’ dream of even the richest propriety. The second means cou- the peasant population, and thus prevent to soWte extent ex* 
silts in helping the oxidizing action of the air by frequent deep eeasive pulverization of land; That land has been move minute- 
stirring)* of the soil—as well as such means—aa Weeding, drain- )y divided in FUtoterre than in many other parts .of France is 


fog* Ote. In either way capital lies at the root of the question : & t once evident in the relative sizes of fields, : ■JbSwta,,'ni$ of tot* 
the problem of reclaiming or amelioration of poisoned soils re- ridiculously small in Fintoterre ; on one fjeld hardly Jan acre fa 
solves itself into one of capital. The question of capital pro* extent, I counted four distinct crops growing 
Sente two important aspects ki relation to tee petite culture of buckwheat, oats, potatoes, and eloVer. The ^ satire 

France. In the first place it passes for an axiom that the property of the owner may ha easily imagined* The hr tm ranee 


France. In the first place it passes for an axiom that the property of the ovjgper may ha easily imagined* Tim ignorance 
amouut of relative capital -/,*', capital sunk per acre of soil 0 f the Breton poas^ntprevents UiiU from going far in quest of 
<julttvated—to much more considerable In the case of small more remunerative employments ; when he has not sufficient 
properties than lb that of larger ones to be equally laud to occupy all his time, he has to rest content with Urn IStA. 
| effective lu either case. Thus, while a farm of 100 acres can be or i5d. of wages, which ha con earn by;day w<>rk. Bather 
^^'cmiffextedCWKy) with a capital of A10 per aero, it is next cleanly iu appearance, his dwelling, however., dfteh praaenU the 

''a.. _. t*. /.f eu\ , ... .1 ___ m. _1..... • ■_1 / 


to impossible to cultivate in the same way one of 20 acres, 
even with a capital of A20 per acre. Capital is muoh teas effec- I 


moat filthy appearance. Figs and poultry my b# **m grazing 
aflke iu the yard as inside the house ; all the fil^i aud muck of 


smaU properties, simply because it does not find its full, the maimrc heap outside being drawn; #b to tAc very 

iqih^ ^ , i foot of the bedhead. His’d^fciteticr [ p$n$ul toW» 

ip. the second place, the French peasant, even supposing him hold. From what I have seen since ;then/^/^e' ; soUtii of 
^sufficient cajdUUt hand, instinctively prefers to sink Franc*, my ideas as lo the relative easiness dhpeaoanHife have 
|t 'ill fW purchase of land, rather than to employ it in amelior- almost entirely changed. In the south, as I shad have occasion 

Iw. . 1 UAUI It. 'PKio. iTLAAf I±ir\\ _*t,A O >Ir. 1 >1 nt in SL llAA.k Of ill later T&TinrtA- hhft dap«lln\<na at fh a ***x**u. » L a 


Ating what he already has. Tins great evil 


demon of fo speak of iu later reports, the dweUingscf the peasants, aud 


property * of French economists—umlerminos the very fount da* the amount of comforts inside them leave uothmjg4esired. 


Cften s^^ for 5,000 francs a hectare, at a fully 00 years’ certainly oouut upon meeting at least Mf*k-dhk&bf fwUf*et-tevetl 
: yd^dh»ie l fitich sales are only possible iu small parcels, in creatures. In fact the prophecy df MacOulloch ha* bean eo far 
to be within the reach of the largest number of uompeti* verified in the case of' Brittany, when in the'jf^a'r 1803 he 
.;:^ raC ,fur\ the purchase ; large properties are Urns disposed oF iu wrote : “ In, half-a*oe«tury .France will lm«b*cotae the groat 
With great benefit to their owuere ; a ptmdice which pauper-warrou of Europe. ” Happily, We have reason to believe 
-fyrtew aggravates the evils of laud a dissection,’' as it has quite otherwise in regard to the other parte of France. Beg- 
boen temed. This iute*ise thirst of tho French peasant for ging, Itowever juatitiable it may be in puticttlar cases, is always 
ittareaeiiig aud “ roundiug the corners M of his little property liable to carry in its train results of a demoralizing nature ; it 


vnaulte from the social constitution which hoe risen out of the tm not failed to do bo in Fmwterre, Vc»*y often hoys and girls 
law of heritage. AU property being equally divided are made to beg, though apparently in’easy circamatances, and 
>chUdren, it is quite natural that the peasant, whose often etont robust fellows would dot h«f tete to aten beside on 
toosmaU,..should.be auximte to aug- tee road to beg for a penny. I w« deeply affiwfffll with the 
1 '■ my ' ieuve enough to every child W hN extraordinary amount of beggary i’ saw iu Fiuitftefre, but have 

death. been since greatly relieve l to see a happier ordav efi thing* in 


Tte retwnto Brittany. Although extensive culture is all but eonth. 


Unknown ^unoug the small proprietors, yet here and there, The peasants.of Fiuisterre have profited very little by modern 
41001 *r$|f&ud in which the cultivators have made some at- invent ton and the teachlugs pf scleutific.-^ilculturtets. In 
WdSfite toward* it, and obtained good results too to boot, An rare cases the old heavy wooden-beamed ptou^ W been *han- 
< 3 f this kind is found iu the pewon of a very eathiwi- doned for modern ploughs; the primitive which 

• llitfo y ffifefiiF* ftpyoiied Filorger, in the vicinity of Quiueperte. 1 consists of a wooden or eartheu-ware a vertical 

see his property one day in company of Monsieur piston and a horizontal disc, is still prsttg^vV#fl«r||n these ex- 
'Iftfifid, ,Frdle*te^oI Agfienlture at L 4 zord«au. It cousiste of WMteru parts of France. With the has- 

- xbawt-W 9&* portion of which the owner has reclaim* ■ baudry _ m sttU the same ks it long '^.tee conserva- 

4 dtor hifofldf* frep^f^dto and ksather at cousflderabls. eapsnse* sAsAuse, jtbe peasants ; teoir of do- 

. V eaidwsa weH^mwited repat^wat i»‘ : bJ*'d3i;; :.#k'^*^y'hi|V»iooff experience 

* trite; tor^ ^tet 6 eX'’r 4 ftet having exjperimoittM; ^' ;hSppifcjr;-:*Mf. -■fhem> wt aacatoft^^ sand ooeur 

■ jg, ^ witefies''Of potetoes,^-he haiWivefi Aori'to^bri«|; a&teig4 i&awr Of F;ai#Jte^ rf.ths oommiauteA.. 

Biteecg four Whioh give i^Mbe beet if*MH& Oat of ihite^ dobri* of marine sb*#*, generally from 43 to 
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00 per cent, and often as high a* 80 per cent, of carbonate of 
lime, The expense* of carriage are heavy w^en ft has io be 
carted long distances. A.fc Qdfo*p?rte> wk$ek Is about 7 mi) m 
from the eea, it sells.fayab^qi 44- a cert.' The ace ot phospha- 
tic manures is one of the lemons the peaa&uU of Fmistorre have 
learnt from the teachings of agriculturists, The aoU 'being 
usually acid, the neutral Moalde phosphate i» invariably pre¬ 
ferred io fchefMpid fhper-phoephtite hf Moaer. 

.A few words sh^d be said on the litre stock of the district,. 
Brittany rojp'UEfccittcrta for its cattle and horses. 

The Breton itetnarkable in many points* A 

veritable Wph^attf'yon very small quantities of 
food, often' v:r ‘Snf^iir.Vor^’'■ Hy; with this’ she yields 
milk which is;ali®> extra-ordinary ini^Sw^rand quality* On 
an average, ehe^iVee SCO gallons pw '**»♦»>* th e 
yield of average efeorth ora cows, though she -is hAr3Trh 
jtusi^er the While on the other baud, her 

mflkyieltfs 5^5 per cenvof cream, which is astonishing when we 
ednrider that the richest milk of the Jersey scarcely gives 20 per 
cent, She is very sure of foot, and thus wqjl adapted to 
gracing on ilteep Jkltl Aite. Her condition in FinUterre can, 
however, behJurdty envied. She suffers in common with the 
general agriculture of the district. The poorer peasants 
have not food enough to maintain their beasts. They 
are very often.' tethered on road»sid&, or on margins of 
corn field*, 'W&ftre they pick up, as best they caw, my grass 
that nmy straggle, Among the ferns. It is marvellous how they 
live on such a$rity{are;but it is not the less certain''that 
their stunted fora is only the result of insufficient nourish¬ 
ment. With better nourishment, they do not fail to increase 
in was, as is very evident in the litjtle, herd of Monsieur Pilot*- 
ger, whom- I have named before. At (Juniperte, there is 
a very large market Of cattle which meets every Friday ;. 
an enormous number . of cows is here sold off for 
exportation to different parts of France, A good deal of 
shorthorn blited has been lately imported into the breed ; 
with sImw^^JU \-gross, the cows attain much larger slaws and 
yield more mfj&> though the latter deteriorates a little in qual¬ 
ity. A few. ■year*:.n#^ Ayrshire bulls were in great demand 
for crossing* but the results having been vetyy disappointing, 
and the practite,ha<i been entirely abandoned. 

The Breton horse enjoys perhaps a wider imputation fchau 
the cow. ItJs largely sought for .from alt parte of the country. 
Bather i%ht in fomt ft is admirably adapted for all farm 
work, while dlteh it trots well at the cart. 

Brittanyb«S i peculiar • breed of White pigs of about the size 
of middle Vorfeghtaes, It hdf neisev been improved ; the enor¬ 
mously long heavy head, high legs, and large flapping ears of 
the Breton pig show it to be rather akin to the wild pigs which 
grazeoq tlk J ! sfUKtlH' Highlaudi of Scotland. Brit¬ 

tany has wyflfie sheep,a black breed is sometimes met 
with :;&«£» live by browsing among heather at high alti¬ 
tudes.'' "i* : *' ■ 

IBBtofTdOJ? m THE SCHOOL FARM AT 
; ^tafeypg AU, FIK tSTERRK. 

(Bp B. tl, Base, Benya I Agricultural Scholar at the Royal 
- ■ ifj?rwuff«rol College, Oirtincesier, 1 

Tw» sctfltal of * irrqpttion and. drainage at jLdzerdeau is an 
intermediate agricultural school, and belongs to the category of 
Eoclts frrMif «Mt, of which there are several in France. It is, 
however, much superior, torita fellows ou account of Ur speciality 
in brtgntiOtt and drainage, as its name iuqdias, Of the school 
itself, I have, .very little teeny; the system of education is 
aJmoHttbemw* at Grignon ; theoretical studies may not be 
sodeep, but practice in everything is rigorously insisted, on. 
As regarde irrigation and ‘drainage, the teaching is here more 
complete than ehe where. 

the l>ire«t^ 6f the School, is at the same 
time the tenant trf the 'Upat itself^ be has also rented two 
adjoining farms, and Ijht three together fora a compact occupa¬ 
tion of About J5D acrce* it bj. Wwcver^^n the school farm (Jiat 
meadow* feive been laid do^rn ipikr^tioUi before describing 
its prftcri# in it Vdl be better tp;gbtete At the aspects of 
Hie coofttry, ife soil and climate, as f&m bear f Very lately on 
|*trigalioc.' •> , .*■. / ^ 
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The country about L&serdeau partite* of the cfcaritoterie^ : 
mountainous nature of Fibjwterra. ITat-teWS-Iau4raa^Sw $im 
extensive, arc split through by deep gorges often 
perpendicular sides ; the excess of rains, which have !£ 
the uplands collects into narrow brooks wfeveh rush f 
Along the bottom of the valleys. The whole jkb 
Indeed, that peculiar to primary fonnatlo&a.' Thiel 1 
soil is granite/ intercalated with very extensiverrsi 
quarts and ianiphibote. It ie sandy or clayof .aooirfla^; 
as qunriss or felspar was the predominating * faster yi^US/k^. 
granite from which it has been formed. On Uio .-•06^^^“ 
farm, the soil is almost of n very light sandy 
vesta on a bed of impervious clay. The soil of the hwb^';>h..;'.‘v 
usually very deep, unless on the steep flanks of valises,' or i 

otlierwise exposed to conaiderable washings. GheVoticaily, 
soil is ini usually rich in poteeh, derived from the orgtaal gratdjiiWf V, 
on the other hand it is naturally almost wholly destitute 0f twb 1 
other elements in which primary rocks generally fait, v. 

and phosphoric acid—substances indispensable to plant gttWir^ln. I'i, 
The consequence is that agriculture is impossible without treat- V 
iug the soil with considerable quantities of lime and phoaiplisSte 
manures ; in its normal state, the soil supports only 4/jjjfaVt 
growths of ferns, heather, and broom. Tliese latter dii^aiff.; 
decompose, and thereby gi^ rise to an unnatural quantity’.Iff.--*; 
acid substances in the soil. From auolyses made at ths UbOfA* 
tory at I^zerdfAn, it appears that on some soils in the netgSU ‘. 
bourltood of the whool, fully two per cent of carbonate of lime ■ 
would be required to neutralize their acidity. This, when put 
into proper figure*, means an a<ldition of 50 tons of , 

per acre for the first 10 inches of the soil. This fact has an . 
enormous bearing on the agricultural enterprise of the district, ; 
and I shall have occasion to speak of it later oh in Its coftnoc*,: 
tion with the petite culture of finistorra. / 

From its vicinity to the sea, the climate of Finis terra is wyf.\ 
temperate ; being directly exposed to the m^ist south-westerly, 
winds from tho Atlantic it is moist and cloudy. The rwiuMl, 
averrtges about 40 inches per tianum. Unlike the South of : 
France, droughts are unknown here, and consequently irriga¬ 
tion has much significance in Finistem*. v ^ r , t ' . 

The system of meadow irrigation at Ldzerdead fo kaqwA^' ':'. 
irrigation par simple devertemnt. In England it is known as 
the cffcelmneadow or hiil-sido irrigation ; it finds a very limited „ 
place, however, iu British agt'iculture. ft is only pasribte, aa 
its uame implies, on the side of hills', or oh lands having 4 tirift- 
dent slope. Tile source from which water is derived most . 
commonly is springs, as at L^zcrd^au ; somiiimos brooks, com- ' 
mou enough in hilly dietrints, are perfectly a<Upted to being ■ 
utilized for waLeriug the lower slopes. Tho geology of Fi<dsterre , 
with its alternating beds of «uid and clny, broken thtough by, 
quartz veins, &c., is particularly favourable to the growth of 
springs. These either oome up to the surface or as is most opm- 
mouly the ci^p, lie underground, where they betray the^f pro- v - 
ssnee by a green moist appearance of the herbage above ^etu, 
or very often by growths of riuhea, sedges, and variottiVtKep * 
Hemi-aquAtic plants. The manner of utilizing these .a^riAffv» ^ 
when once dhcovrred, iA very simple. At Ldzerdean, Uie ^rjtegR 
are very shallow, probably not deeper than the thrift Id^ier •df-^ 1 
sub-soil clay ; they debouch mostly at the surface ; wheh ^det^.'-^ 
ground, they have been tapped by diggiug into / thslr,^iq^' %: '' 
The issuing water is collected in a reservoir' in the adgqSb$u#f ” 
hood, often immediately over the springs. The conil^ic^iwiji'ffl 
such reservoirs is very simple; at Ldzsrdeiu, hoWfyis^; -tbs 
State has gone to considerable expense to give 
durability than Is Usually their lot. The principle 
is the same as will besseu in the diagram up; 
report (Fig I.)* It represents the position of a i 
Us primary rigoles which carry away the .waters 
bated over the meadows* The dotted colour Hae4: ; ^W;^ie 
respective altitudes of different parte of the loild.: | 
seen that the right portion of the land at the, 
elope than the ccMrespoadlug portion^ oa tbo jsf^ 
failures of slope ou ktiHd&g* ftvour tits 
which often ktaBc^.c ■ ' 


very unfwwueatte. v 

it tel te.be H|ft jil ? . 
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debouch*. into the rwtrrour, and to far it plity* tUd part of a When the elope of» meadow esceeds the eyetew iui.ijn- 
toprtng. Besides this, $wo springs have been shown.&t higher tedgibov© is no longer applicable, to water would then flow 
*?$«; t^ay hay© been tapped* and their water led into the , with excesriy© rabidity m the' descend*tig rigol**, and -fc'hto it 
geaer«it,fi(*«rriCdr. three other, spring* lwve been represented would be extremely dMcu.lt todmd© it regularly iii the hori- 
on thifatt ##’of the reservoir; these fom the maiu eoaroea of sontal rlgriles Of determent. On mb tends, the *y#tem of 
•“PpJy. v.' , Ao,.}fo th® conatructiou of the reservoir, it consists irrigation is very simple as m\\ be eoen in fig* V. ylien water 
'i--, y^lng across the face of the valley, as is apparent has to W carried over loiiigdistanee»XW) hV^ ^ ^ttea and 
j 0 ** C4!f ? *® necessary in the building of the more, the primary rigole te hardly used fa* 1 dflvenwuMtfte, as the 
€nlHk4h4n^ *a wwt to make it water-tight—a task which is flow of water is then too strong to allow of a uniform bvavflow- 
Uot always totety' or satisfactorily performed. At L8zerdeau» fog, In the latter case it gives rise to smaller rigors which serve 
^all ombA^kmente have been made of solid uausoflry, regardless for dcjvemmeat, na shown in Pig. V." For iri^wtef .distances, 
,of ail oaQwtoto which such ft luxury Would entail. But where , the primary rigole can sorv« h# well ford^enfemenh It is 
. wonbmy *$&• not luxury has to be studied, it would answer evident that with very brohd meadojM^fTwoulrl take a long 
equrily/tyril to build them with ordinary materials found on 1 time for the water to flow dowu^T^utire side ^ besides iu 
’tye oare, however, to put always a certain thickness thus flowing it would lose value before it would 

+■ Ofimpemous puddle in the interior of the barrage. Tu all rW wh the lowerte-^.*f^oreMver } where the" soil k tery light 
wmm foundation of an embankment should always lie in an * U( i wfitor scarce, it is impossible to water the Vhojle meadow 
fmptovioua Stratum, however deep it might be necessary to dig hy a single dtfvorftemeut. To avoid these dijfeouitiea parallel 
to get intu it. The primary rigoles originate at the lowest pa, rt horizontal rigoles are traced at intervals depending <m the 
oftooreservotr j the delivery w regulated by a fern or sluice slope and nature of the ground, (generally 10 to Ifi 

ontfo^ridenf the.embaukment. (Au elevation and section of meters.) Each of these rigoles is fed either independently from 
a vanne of this kind iu use at L&serdeau are given in the plate the reservoir, or by the primary rigole at the top.’ They are 
. Appended to the report.) Above the primary rigoles, two quasi-horizontal, unless they serve as well to carry water 
ttoailm rigoles may be seen; these are mostly unnecessary, their to other parts, when a feeble slope in given to then*. :. lf K 
only function being to water the strip of Und which lies On the school farm at Logerdeau there are two Inr^ ressr* 
between ihemselvea nod the primary rigoles. A certain slop© voire, and.4 or 6 smaller $*m Irrigation begins With October, 
teal ways necessary in the rigoles to facilitate the flow of water, and is continued all winter and spring within tho s^^nd ai ; 

primary rigoles; but the elope van* third week before mowing. In winter the reswvpl^a^ ws^- 
! :‘ t&4 dimensions of the rigole as well as the object • ally full and waterings follow each other 

it is intended for. In spring they are given at intervals the period of watoring 

X have sketched as briefly as I could Wio source from gradually shortening as water gets scarce andgfe^’^^mea 
whiofe tbc WAtor «r derived, the formation of reservoirs and r j pe for mowing. Irrigation is stopped 1 during ;^:?^tte© 
primary rigoles, and their general disposition, with regard to mowing season; a few waterings are given iu summer between 
©ach othet*. I have omitted all mlhbr details, as these would the mowings and pasturing, but they are too to 

. : OhV WWto oa^mberr. the report, I will now try to describe water in this season. ... 

ht>W the water which has been led away by a primary rigole is The superior effects of irrigation ate en&aeutiy ©biking at 
. distribtii^d Ov©r the soil. JWzerdeau, although the climate is very humid. The xaea* 

B ip evident from Fig I. that only w those holds which lie flow* afford two heavy mowings iu the season and a «fbsequent 
below the primaly rigoles are accessible to irrigation. When autupm pasturage. Of the various beneficial results obtained 
, water flowing in a conduit traced horizontally on an inclined on the farm it is none the less important to observe that irri- 
' alop^is suddenly arrested, it ^ceuhnilatee behind the stoppage, gatiuu has supplied pus of the best mean# to getrid of fain a 
and eventually divert itself, jf s., overflows the lower lip of the and other noxious weeds, m these cannot stand long • watering# 
conduit; This is tbs sole principle of the hill-side system of and soon give way to useful plant# which .then push up 
\ Tb®re is a good deal of diversity in the formation vigorously, ‘ ■ 1 ;.- 'w g 

/ and trarinrr of the rigoles oMcWorsement. ' 

For 3 of average inclination, of which the slope doss not MORE ABOUT BUOO(Sm^UW) UMOm' . 
exceed, X (1/10, a aeries of secondary rigoles—known as rujoks —‘ : 

o/ repmfiUo% at intervals of about 50 metres, originate in the [By On, E. Boxavia,) 

primary rigole, and ate directed straight down the side of the Somk time ago (Oth July 1885) a native friettfl teiSt^ nie some 
hilL The bottom of these derivatives is made about an inch “bijou fun,” (seedling mangoes). They were Ottiagd ohfc the 
higher than that of the primary rigole which oan finest flavoured maugoea I had tasfcsd that season, They were 
Ihu# aliment several of them at a time. From the so- larger than the Bombay mangos, of a pale yellow color inside, a 
ooudary rigoles of repartition, smaller rigoles of deversement little stringy, but the flavour was exquisite, a 'mixture of 
braffeb.out on both sides. The latter are traced almost per- sweetness, with a little subacid, and just enough of 
fectiy horizontal i tb°y al ’ e About 6 metros from each other, that charming turpeutiny aroma, to remind one he was 
Fig; IV ih<»we a portion of a meadow laid down in the way eating a delicious mangoc, and not a driiotett® anything 
described above. Where the rigoles of repartition originate else. The whole was a "bouquet” of ffayouw, which 
|roii| tihA primary rigole, small vannes or sluices (V) are placed; I don't remember having experienced since I have been in 
tlie comiUUhieation, however. between the former and the India. All this was enhanced by the iateneSS of this variety, 
smaUrigole# of d^versemeni is free, a small piece of plank, or all others having ceased long ago. N^tiveshaveapuHover us. 

eerying the purpose of a sluice at the time of They don't eat mangoes with a spoon,; Ijisi ‘\ Wa 
irrigatlbiu’. To begin ;.with, the irrigator opens bm many therefore exclude from our juilate Morns ieJxoiOusly 

fwtoMw'fVI} to the primary rigole can feed at the ewue.time; he flavoured mangoes, simply because they happen ip, 3^ %: tittle 
IrtgtltoJfjteto'thh downward flow of water by placing pieces of stringy. This ‘bijou,’ and others of its,atteixi), :itk$ i'yattetite 
©tons, e^Acrosa the descending rigoles immediately below truly worthy of being propagated and multiplied ^ 8f^ting, 
the flrS^vbattX^of embranchment# ; the water is thus diverted Cultivation might lessen its stringinese, bui ,|*i «>u!l4 hardly 
intoShoo begin# to diverse itself by their in- improve it# charming ‘bouquet.’ The Accident 

Wj*n the first atrip has been tliua watewd, the of some varieUhs being called * bijou ‘ ' * kattei/ 

K * t he- stones at the second embranchments, (grafts) may have put a stamp of contempt cm former, and 

"t'b ft third ones, and so on, to the bottom of have led to their eventual low by extiaettohytor waul of 
ti- .'will' M observed that any pair of the little . multiplying them by 4 kalarn.’ Their caste nJAbte:filing stomp- 
mV»-to well a# rigoles of evacuation ed thwtn with uuworthineas •of propagatiou while au 

#• Wh *w watering with a" tnferior ^kaltoJ,* 1 mango© may ha^v© and petted 

to winter, water being tbjm.' ’lyai^wifM'fWtatoply te«# it-wtou & hi much 

- saWaaotoaonte hiOf.: : with th^ spitheti f |#sa«&8l^ 4 

&eLi&k^m itotto of the4*ft» ■ my ■ iMl - ‘femes? mmm • tho "latest' attention, 

*■4fete** m '■■ > ■' ■•• .;- , 4 : i S i r.it! i le iet w l .4t t» aiissMHto 
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convey any nci'iirat-fi Mi*.'* «>f the combined flavour of I ho 
‘ Bijoo " raatyfiM in question : oue might iwrliapa i^nvey some 
fcka hy raying if. was liko a mixture of pineapple, cuatXni- 
apple, uiecfnrino and somethiug elfio. with a iiimh xni qviiveu 
M;*»goe flavour! The lf*s*ou to be learnt from this delicious 
4 BijoO \ ittiuigoe, however, is that good teeJHny varieties of 
mangoes are a# worthy of Sxsiug propagated and multiplied by 
grafting Ahd of . being manured, and cultivated, as any 
‘ kulmi 4 tu&ngoe, and in homo cases, perhaps more so. 

, miscellaneous / terns . 

WfcftretoUl that SK^muiSa, of the Agricultural and Cummer- 
oM Department, who Is au* ns Japanese Oomralsskrtior to the 
Invention* Exhibition tu London. written to the Government 
that the Japanese display receives the hf * *“ A is eagerly 

visited* / ._ 

It U itatod.hy the Japan Mail that an analysis to determine the 
percentage of pioetfo* hi fobacoo grown In various parts of Japan 
has been made at the Tokyo Laboratory, when it was found that 
none contained more than I per cent. Nicotine iu foreign tobaccos 
is frequently **, much as 7 par cent. 

Tag Japan iitwtnttyn ;^~The oft-repoated OBsertloa that in the 
Hokkaido.He the hidden, resources of Japan is being gradually 
realized,^Tke'inorti veoent discovery Uan exoellent clay which has 
been found In‘the neighbourhood of Mombetsu. An oiticial exami¬ 
nationhas proved it to be as good and as fit for the manufacture of 
poroalaib ao that found at Imari, 

Wa itiikgapiQM #Vee P,w) are informed that the Exhibition 
Commissioners naveallotted 5,600 square feet in the Eastern Arcade 
and Gallery of the Colonial Exhibition to this Colony, The situa¬ 
tion ;U not vory favourable as it is some why from the main entrance, 
and tether out of the ordinary course of visitors. The Committee 
ha ve/decided -on, applying (o the Commissioners to remove the 
Court* If possible, to a more centra! position. It is hoped that a 
good nnmto r.sf exhibits Will he got together during this month. 

It is prophsedy 1! ^sslble* to bold a public exhibition of the 
exhibits, before, t|wy are packed for transmission to London., We 
have Had the pleasure to see seme models that are being made by 
Mr. Pickering 6; jiff,« comprising a atrootof Chinese shop-houses, 
with a number of natives of different kiuds walking along the 
road. The shop* are of a Urge sUe, and suit the figures, which are 
aboirt six to tight Inches high. It is a marvel of patienoo and 
Ingenuity, Mr* Piokeftog has also made a number of models of 
native boats with sailor* and fishermen in them. It will be a 
thousand pitted U they *w sent to London before people can see 
them fere, • £ 

TWO »p«$jal committees Have be*n sppoloted for the purpose of 
buying tembunta, for the Bengal nud Punjab Cavalry, at the horse 
fairs In Upper India this odd weather. The North-West Pro- 
vinoes and Ondh. Committee is composed of the following 
Officers v {jidonsj k,, M. Clifford, 9th Bengal Cavalry (President,) 
and Major 0, & Balkeld, gad Bengal Cavalry, Major G, W* Deans, 
I3th Bengal Lanfi*r^(wi«mberfl),j Veterinary Surgo m E. H, Kelly 
Attached,-IV Punjab Committee corn lets of Colonel Seymour 
Borrow* Fiasldeat, and Major It, C HutoUirtson, Corps of Guides, 
and Captain ?* B, Bams father, 14th Bengal Louoers (members) ; 
Yet«tio**y BUrghon R» ftluglo attaohed, No remounts are to be 
bought .for 'the! native cavalry at any horse fair, except by these 
'Baa horse* they buy will be assigned to the. 
various : r^t'irnent:S .wanting remounts* by drawing lots, It I* ordered, 
that ramoimts otherwise fit for service are not to bo rejected on 
the ground.©?,colour. The North-West Province Committee will 
buy for the Sad^ Alb, 6th, 7th, 8th, 6th, Uth, l3Ui, Iftth and 19th 
Regiment* of RvmgfM Cavalry. The Punjab Committee is to buy 
for the 1st, did, £ih, Utti* 14th, 15th, 17th, and 18th Bengal 
Cavalry, the |t$, 2nd, 3rd aud 6th Punjab Cavalry, and the Guides j 
Cavalry. !/ ' ■( 

Xuk Department Of Agriculture and Gomixeroiv the Japan \ 
Mail, has taken a step whlo^ may be regarded as supplementary 
to the inauguration Of Tea A«*uoia|jku« lost year. Inspector* are i 
to be sent to the tea ifid «Uk districts f or the purpose of suggesting | 
Improvements in methods of cultivation aud preparation, aud j 
urging greater ,precautions against ‘ addh^rAlSOa* We jndg* from I 
WM* tbi Owariuwat,^ j 


eolp, for which judgment they will b&’roupdly by *ome 

forsigu critlo. It may be observed, however, that if official, Md fs 
to be rendered to agriculturists |f ail, it ConWI •garilfly AiilfllBW 
a less objectionable form than that now pr.opO**^ 4*«t»t}og tbkt 
the inspectors chosen by the Government will be m*n w^Versed 
uot only iu the processes of sericulture: and tei-prod«tt>k>bV' but 
1 also U tlve conditions of the foreign Irade In these * 
will be iu a position U> give the people much ussJ^'Xdvj^^tkout 
resorting to any vexations interference. On* ex(Mlo^;'ta^>Wi»ioh 
they may set themselves to perform, ft to preach ■ avteY ; tbo 
substitution of mulberry plantetlOto®for.rIo#*i®Ii**';igd*^(®^^ttte ; 
general abandonment of rlce-growlng throughout tH!m4 
i» moro essential than this |f the Japanese race, It tobeg^l^^hed*^ 
There is no form of agrloulture more degrading aud^ ^ U^hoj^me'-' 
than the cultivation office, and there has neve* yet 
whioh rose to real emlnenoe on a diet of rise. 


Select/om 






TRADE OF RUSSIAN TURKEBTAN* ■ 

The Russian official paper entitled t',ie Sounwl o/ifte.; 

Minuter has jtut published the following highly ItppOl^tViU^;;, 
Interesting article on the progress of thj' trsdo 
Turkegtau. We print a translation of the whole, of this . 

button to our knowlodgo of Russian Central Asli:— * i 

.Since 1864 the administrative frontiers of T^rke*tatl'4hve tpijiw,', 
dergons several changes. At the very first the jurLdiottcn bf tha' 
(Uvernor-General extended bnly over the dUtriots ol'the Sir ' . ■$ 
Daria and Setniretchlnsk which together covered about 760,060 
square versts, for the most part consisting qf barren steppe. But 
before long several oonquoa>is gave Turkestan more feftuq po**es* 
sions. Iu 1868 there was added to tbo two districts named tk* 
province of Zerafshan, a fertile valley through whtoh paiss*. the " 
river of the name name. Between 1871 and 187:* Kuldja wax next, 
annexed iu addition to that part of Khiva which Uexon">fe : di%$ ■ 
banks of the Amu Dari*. Fmaily, l» 1875-76 the tmprltory vf 
Ferghana, or the old khanate of Khokaii I, was joined! to 'Turlcss- 
tan, so that in 1877 Tnrkestau had an administrative jurisdiction 
of 1,032,506 square versts and a popukttou of 3,150,060 persons* : 
Still later on a separate government was formed in ISSi lor. the 
steppes, oornprislug the district of Semirstohia, aud theu tfae 
ad minis tratiou of the Govetaar General of Tarkeatsn w*# cohfi:o!0d . 
to the districts Sir Daria, Ferghaus, ZiraGuan, and; Amu;' 
or abou v t 610,000 square versts, with a pipplatiow of 1 
7hfs territory touches on the south and west ,the kbahato* of 
Khiva aud Bukhara, and the Cnioate possessiOas In KosHgarla on 
the east, while to the north it is bounded by the Goyotuorshlp 
of Orenburg. The present territory of Turkestan may thut U 
divided i— -i ' \ , ,v 



Extent iu 
in Sq. 
Versts. 

Settled 

Fopula 

fciou. 

Nomad 

Fopula- 

tion, 

■ Totet 
Popul»- 
“ tioh. 

Sir iMrla 

Ferghana 

Zomfshan 

Amu Darla 

416,750 

85,000 

23,250 

86,000 

& 0,000 
640,000 
860,000 
30,000 

654,000 

160,000 

wiiooo 

1 $: 

Total ... j 

1 

7ilooo" 

i, 4$0,000 

805,000 



The atmospheric oonditiom and the chsraojibr of 3H# ^^Ivpra* 
sent striking contrasts throughout this vast region. ’ :; A se&dy 
soil v<-ry imperfectly watered by tbo Sir and Amu Darlas fiver* 
wiiiuh li\v« no aflluenta, and by the Aral Sea, stretchout© tbo 
nor in. The steppes between the two rivers named are covered 
with thin herbage, without the smallest trace of A ffirssl, And 
they are remarkable for their barreuutits, aud can tmly be frtftgsed 
for pasluroge by the njomads. In the south and out .mmsordas 
branch os of the Tiau Shan range form a district watered ,W ©add** 
less streams aud rivers, with a fetiile soli and haviog a -iwn vas** 
tatiou of grass and trees. This portiou of T uxkesteio.Jimbraoes 
part of Ferghana, Zorafshao, and Kiirursmiusk and KbbJje&t, 
bittli In the suo division of Sir Datia. Its numerous Valley* and 
hiilt olfer the greatest advantages for purposes of o-iUlvatloa, 
while the summits ©i the inomFaius are rquailf auitjfcbU for f** 


turage. The settled population occupies, iu 
dietricta, while the uomad tribeii are ao.itteuiY’ovcr 
Dai ia aud Amu Dkria steppes. Of these -the Klrghie a^e 
nomoious, ami they any bs oumptitod 
ftuiiexation of TufkcetJtq the uotnad iuhabitanU v . iiiS 
thirds of the population, now they' Are lou thAh halt/ 1 Tft, 
popuUtiou presents « girvat lorlhty pf race*, 'TraniOA, A 
and Turk. Tim uaoat'JmportftWt of titeae ar«f ' ^ 

the Uebcgs, ^00,000 Mbs Tajiks,. 1^0,006 r ' 

25,000. Xu the towns are Blau to he louud 
Arabs, sad Jews- ^Tbe lotto population rtf 


front&r 
a most 
*re‘thn, 
A 

idfittoa 
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34,0001 Ahtftfoh, A&,000 1 16,000 i 

3$,C<f0, >’ • 

Th#:«tatfrt of fadustrfal prod cotton fa Turkestan fa of very 
JlmJt*d*j?f*oMa the faoante&fttts pari of the province, It*' pro* 
duetto#* *f*. ItajgW !«• the Kuropeap market a* articles of Tosh- 
kend «fld r tf*»tftu Alta, Tint tr*d«, properly speaking distinguish¬ 
es &£m^40itw% erttol?** as those cf Khiva, Bokhara, and 
other pMw, mwgk tfi« asttfifas may be made efafcwher© Both 
the-' wmjt mA wauufoSturiDg organisation* have special features 
peeilW&/fa Qrfeutal eoaatrfa*. Xu tfa* rurol economy small pro- 
pertfa* producing a little of everything predominate, and to the 
T sata»m**fier in,the world of commerce there ie not a single houeo 
jrMeh fiebfitwi nil its attention to the production of a single article 
**' enablergr#o4fe* JSven the cultivation of cotton fs carried on side 
by aide, with that of other objeots of agriculture. A large part of 
the kfable faadfa used m meadow, and the cultivator! are in the 
■ habit Of transferring cultivation to fresh lands. In order ttofe to 
exhaust- the aoB* Almost everywhere lands under cultivation arc 
legated by means Of oauafe, Of 61 million decia tines (the tenth 
, * part of tawx Atya) 23 are considered incapable of ouitlration, and 
even of being need AS pasturage. Thirty minions are only suited 
lor pasturage* and of the remaining three million*, two millions arc 
Under cultivation, and one million fs used as meadow land. The 
richest agricultural districts are in the plains of Ftughana, 
Zerofsh*, Tecetehlrk, and Angrena, which cover about oue million 
dectatloes* Wheat and rloe are the chief grains under cultivation* 
Barley, mttlet, and other grains occupy a secondary place. Among 
textiles, cotton comes first, then flax and hemp. Market gardening 
I# Afar f try general, particularly In melons and watermelons. 
Since $bn establfahmeut of Russian colonies, the cultivation of the 
potato hai rapidly Increased. The following statement shown tho 
ayerage oatinal production of lauds under cultivation in thousands 
6f poudB -.-Hlae, 10,000; wheat, 17,000 ;"djongara, 8,500; millet, 
• 5,400 $ barley, 3,100 ; other cereals, 3,600—total 47,000,000 ponds, 

> The unmade themselves raise annually about three million pouds 
_ of dorhi The cotton crop in the districts which have been nanunf 
f» estfmted 400,000 ponds. In Ferghana 150,000 ponds are 
talaed th addition. The cultivation of American cotton has been 
begun, and already about 600 deoiatinea have been planted with 
It, Horticulture la another important branch of rural enterprise, 
and ocenptea about 100,000 delations, The vine, apple pear, plum 
cherry, walnut, and mulberry trees are the most numerous in the 
Orchards. ;Th» dried fruits of Turkestan are sent to the most 
distant markets of Slbeil* and Into the southern parts of Russia. 
Vine culture fs steadily increasing, but does not as yet suffice tor 
more than the local consumption. 

ftorioulfare |p the principal Industry. It is particularly active 
InFerghana, which produces 15,000 ponds of silk annually; in 
dSerafsEpa* 10,000 ponds,, and Khodjoufr, 6,000 ponds, Chimkent 
produces 11400 pouds, Bokhara makes 60,000 pouds of «|ik, Khiva 
3,000, add Kashgar 10,0001 sc that the total quantity manufactured 
In Central Asia is about 103,000 pouds, At the rate -of 125 rouble* 
par pcu4« sHk giyea an tunuai revenue of about 13 millions roubles, 
The railing of cattle forms the, exclusive occnpaticn of the nowads 
Among the meet numerous animals are goats, hoses, camels, aud 
borne ! cattle. The present number of animals lu Turkestan is cC*n+ 
pntedto be—*goats and sheep, 4,610 000; horses, 645,000 j camels 
882,300; homed cattle, 625*U00~-toi*l 6,362,200, Fishing, to 
which tiia Russians at the mouth of.the Sir Daiii, near Kazalintiti, 
and In the Aral See, are specially devoted, provides an annual re¬ 
turn of about 100,000 roubles. Furs uf the wolf, fox, and mnru-n 
bring In dbout 550,000 roubles* Thu miucrai riches ol Tuikcstau 
arc not yet developed, with the rx caption of iom« oil wells uesc 
Khodjent, These yield about 750,000 pouds of oil per annum, 
; 'The town* Of the elevated part or the province aro the seal* of 
manufacture, Turkestan is so rich in natural productions that 
only native irtloles aro used. Before the establishment of Kusomu 
power the Industrie* were limited to those produced by haul 
labour, and the inhabitants employed their leisure lu ugrionltiurai 
pursuits. There are now 1,662 factories, or rather woiUehops, 
divided as follows i— 



Work- , Work 
tliops. rneu. 

Annual pro¬ 
duction in 
roubles. 

Sir Darla j 

Af&tt r - 

1 

720 i 3,000 
420 I 2,000 
620 J 1,000 j 
2 ! so 1 

1,400,000 

800,000 

600,000 

60,000 

Total 

1,662 i 6,050 J 

2,850,000 


The mes&^Wtant 'factories belonging to Russians Are 40 iu 
number, ofWcb 12 are tphit distilleries. with a produc Son vat- 
u*aat50Q»6w roublesi five are tobacco factories ; seven i ®* ther * 
two fclnSEi&g cotton ; one oil; »»d one glass. Among the nu 
l*a workshops, those lot thread a«d silk are the 
- VahseOf.Farjihfttta alone! produce more than a million 


is, wose tur whwi — ,1- 

alone'produce more than a million 
L'&i fcfrptt- 300,000 roubles’ worth of dt. non 
Gtytf to computc with any accuracy the pro 
hut it is extremely aciljein 

kSd^idSwruaad! aro ertSattdtoMWfcfan inimca fCttWes, 
buttitn estimate tproLably falls.*far short o?$he real truth* Tka 


roool «,^^. 7 

goods/ 

arOrjflOH' 
cloth far ts 
oiwoay.-.wbAO $ 


fallowiug table may approximate fa the external trade of Tar* 
fcestah r— ' ' 

1 lSacFTttii*, 


To the Fair of ffijoi Novgorod 
f o the Fair of IfbH 
To the Fair of Krosfauvky 
'Pc the Fair of fcho Steppe 
K'o Orenburg and Otsk 
ToTroIfaky 
To Fetropaufov*k 
To Svmipaletinvk * 

Total 

Im fronts 

From Orenburg and OrsU 
From Troitaky 

lrr:®» ppw 

From hemipAtotfnsfe aud Bemirotohfusk 



ffauhfey, 
... 5,000,000 
... 500,000 

5O0.OO0 
1,060,000 
... 1 , 800,000 
1,000,000 
i moot) 
,000*000 

10,600,000 


xtcubfaii. 
... 5,500,000 
2,000,000 
:-M imp 
%rn,M 
m. : l^oo^ooo 


Total ... &■ !^W,0OO 

Besides th«eo avenues of trad* Turkestan fa in -eswetaht iiomiupr* 
of&l roiations with Khiva, Bokhara, and Ohiucse Kashgarla. The 
export of Tkirkeefau to these counttivs amonntid last yeafr fa six 
million rcu'des, while the import was 5,700,000. Sfob* 1006 the 
oommeroe of Turkestan has doubled. Among the ertiafaa expqrtod 
to iktfrom Russia lu Rurope are oottoa manufactum/ linen., aud 
fancy articles, Turkestan sends book in return oattlo ahfi iifeout a 
milium roubles 1 worth of Indian tea. 


AN INTERESTING AGEICOLTGRAL EXPERIMENT. 

[riioM a oomtKsx'ONUBirT.J . , \ / 

Of the two explanations as to the meaning of the;WOlrd M dirt, 1 * 
the soientist’a that it la matter out of place an 1 the sharp 
child’s that it is * f mud with the wet squeezed out,” . the 
former is about to receive a practical exemplification^ «g far a* 
Bombay is ooncerned, iu the proposed utilisation of the City sweep- 
logs for the manufacture of artificial manure. Tiro iuveptfaa li 
the idea of Dr, S. Cooke, of the College of Sefauoe, Poopa, yvb^ has 
secured a patent for his system, X ht » had an opportuftlt; $% 
inspeotiog the article which is put up in large Cr smaM block* w 
desired. It is a gray porous substance somewhat rosembUng 
pmhioe stone* but is much more?friable ; iu fict, tme qf its threat* 
Ora’ claims is that It cap be very easily reduced to powder and 
drilled Into the ground with «e«d at the time of sowing. Dr. 
Cooke ha* a convincing proof of the efficacy ol hts invention In hit 
garden* Five plots of ground of equal area have been planted with 
the same quantity of mxcknw. The first plot has been left uu« 
manured, with the result that the weed* have decidedly the upper 
hand, riot 2 was dressed with wood ashes, the result not being 
very satisfactory. Plot 3 was fertilised by the ordinary process 
of rah, two experienced hillmeu coming especially fa de the work. 
The result of thfa treatment of the soil Was an average crop* such 
as may bo seen on the ordinary Hill Farm. X > lot 4 waa werfeed 
with partially burnt horse manure, tho result Balog that too much 
heat CM generated which destroyed pait of tho scad, leaving what 
did com* op vmy good, however. Plot 5 waa the patent foitilfacr 
drilled iu with t!m seed, and the rowlt is simply hetoniching. 
Whcrean, the average height of the plStta on the other beds was 
about 14 inches and th« odour of the atoms varying from light to 
modlum groeu, the stoma aud lnavoa iu this plot were of tho dsrkoit 
and richest groeu, and of a height of^bout two fast with msguidosut 
heads of sood. A* far as can be judged from an experimental gEaXFtk 
under favourable ounditiou*»th* result is most oouslusivoiana there 
should be, if not "inilllous,” at leant *'thousands” in the invention. 
As regard* th« manufacture on a large seal* of this fertilizer,it fa to 
b* encouraged it respective of Its agricultural aspect, ' because it 
furnishes a moans of solving what i» becoming daily a most serious 
problem ; namely, the disposal of street sweepings* which in Urge 
cities and even iu small towns iu Hot climates ^necessitates much 
thought and care, to render the op-ratluu of removal harmie** and 
nnnotioeablo, a result not yet obtained in Bombay, where the 
Municipality have to grapple with the acrfa'i* problem of remov¬ 
ing the enormous quantity of nearly 400 tons dally. Right 
hundred cubic yards of refime are dai'y carted from Bombay, and 
the question I# corning prominently forward *' What arc we 
going to do with fef‘ At Uiis moment Dr. Cooke comes w» the 
front aud proposes that a company be funned io take bvw the 
entire sweepings aud convert them into a useful aud powerful 
agent for good. The company, if formed, woutd thus stand in 
that rare but «uviable position of public benefactors, while at the 
same time having the monopoly of a f cry aicney-awkiu^ epsoala- 
tion. The method of manuftMit^rfi'and the rluultf* ol ^ka-experi* 
mental crops have been sev-u by most of the ptiucipai Revenue and 
Forest officios, and both tho simplicity of the formin' Operation 
and the results of the latter have drawn far ththeuuqa all tied 
approval of the mauy experienced gentlcihcu s*ba hive visited the 
soene *f opuratfaas. For the manufacture is crquIrod^O; furnaoe 
for reducing the sweeping* to ash?s, a kiln farkbfatuing Umo, 
apd a miU for roughly grinding bones. '. 

Tfis throe materials thus obtained ete th 4 n. ; |>U%4afa pits in 
layers of osho*, Uuim aud bon*% water fa tfaga • |finto tb» 
pik and,faym-of fresh materials fatrnauosd'as;^^rpcnJfattts sink, 
and fa about two weeks tho result fa a tynto oonsistiug 
;«fa3fiAtihwhr ©f «tl» best adspfau fatf^pfaofag.the pfodue-tive 
By mixing m»mA #lw*: tho wiw materials 
A-fartifijcvr cun bo produced especially adapted far garden* As 
jpjmf ot the wmiftental mmmm of an uodorUkiog §| tufa kind. 
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it l« known that the sweepings of Mandivlter, Birmtofhkmmnd 
other town* In England * f * readily disposed of *t prioft Varying 
from to £0 * t«tt* Ok«MlaM >n*WH« if expert*! Ineaermeus 
quail titles from Liverpool at £1244) a ton, Taking intocoorf- 
deration the eheapmes of the raw materials horv, a campany 
ohotild m*kaa lame profit at Bs.2G per ton, and above all it 
would be a great oltftftlflg to Borakty to have the mate of refute 
Innocently converted into « harmless inodorous compound, instead 
of being a source of danger and unpleasantness to every One.— 
ThnetifMUr 

* ,, ^ i-uuawuuwijui jjULW-uiu 

BATES;,METHODS OF SOWING WHEAT, 

woiana aobicoltural collsos, 

It lS\pr*t‘ty,’wMI that th* quantity of teed per acre will 

depend On ievwM oondicMa. among which may be named the 
character of ib« foil, preparatri/u^^j^he toed bed, time of mowing 
iuid kind ot wheat It may not be iB^JUntown that the season 
aleo exercise* asWongitifiuonue, The with 

, , ' VjfJHPE AND TUI(f SEfiWNO 

shown clearly tbigt thick seeding gives the best mults when the 
winter ia very ettvare. In the fall of 1833 a aeries of plats, extend* 
log entirety aoross the wheat field, were drilled in at various rates 
as given heloW, aftd in 1834 the experiment was repeated. Foils 
wheat was sown on plats both years. The result were a* follows : 

,fi»»D, ONk TO RIGHT rttOKS TO TUX ACRE. 


No, 

' v T*oke. 


Yield per acre, 
1884. 

bushels. — 
1885 

1 : ».V 

'...r ■■ 

• *»* 

« 

77 

t ' 



24 6 

16 '4 

8 



385 

25 3 

4 ; 

rX ' 


MS 

29 1 

5 

ft. 


318 

32 a 

fi Hit 

6 

♦ M 

34-8 

:i3 4 

7 *,♦ 


V« V 

, ,i * 

321 


, ft: 


* 

34'8 


In 1858-4-ri favourable year—there was a little increase from 
sowing, mow than three peeks to the acre. The entire field that 
year ttvarljwd fiid bushels with a seeding of five pecks to the acre, 
iu 18S4-5 the 1 thinly eesded plats had a slight advantage In lope* 
Hon and richness of soil* Notwithstanding this foot the yield 
rapidly Increase*, with the inert-aw of scad up to five pecks j and 
the plats receiving eight pecks give* the highest yield. The rest 
of the field In which these plat* are located, way sown at one 
irasbel per aor* with an average , jiald of 18'8 bushel*. Thep e- 
psrattott of the wed bed was very thorough both years and the soil 
had lathott mote than average Wtfcili by, The thick seeding passed 
the severe winter and epriug with the least damage, to flirt we 
know beforehaud that the next winter would he as severe os the 
last we should sow thickly—say six pecks to the acre. In the 
absence of this foreknowledge, We should sow again only one 
bushel per acre, Ott poorer soli and with toss thorough proper* 
tlton tban we givo, we would recommend five cr six pecks of 
peedfc lothcaorV. 

: 'SUXOAPOAHT AND DRILL SOWING. 

A plit e&teadMg acrossthe wheat field was seeded with broads 
cast seeder atfitched to the waggon. On either side was a plat of the 
same else seeded drlthlU.dtf’■!. The ahn was to sow the three plat* 
at the one hfifbcl vote, but t.ae broadcast seeds# could not be auc»- 
id nnd sowed not less then five peck* to the acre, 
it, acre were *. 


rately gatt 
The yields 


Bushels. 
17 0 

17 3 
20 0 

18 95 
165 


Tint 1, drilled 
Tint«, broadcast 
Piat3,drmtd 

Average of the two drilled plats 
G rtdn per ttbre by usiog drill 
If the’ broadcast seeder had deposited only one bushel per acre, 
&» did Sic 4#S), I think the different 1 * would have been more 

*^The^rllit^UfO* greater uniformity In rate of sowing and depth 
of covetfwL we broadcast seeder will do more rapid work, but Is 
better a^ptcd'ttt thU broad fanning Of the west than ti this state, 
CULTIVATION OF WHEAT, 

A small tdeoc of g^uod was seeded, last fall. In drills two feet 
ankrt Gns^haff of the area was sown at the rate of onadialf bushel 
to the acre, and the other half as iwo-thirds bushels per acre. 
During the growing season this ye *r both plats were thoroughly 
harrowed throe times* between the diill rows. The ground was 
rich attdfrdti prepared before sowing. The wheat made a strong 
growth itt ttm faii ttttd passed the winter and spring With very 
Slight damage. There w*« oi pouts* a rank kroath this season, 
which CHUsed fehe Wheat {Velvet Chaff) to lodge some before fttliy 
duo. The grtito vm well filled, however, but the harvesting was 
miner difficult and the wheat was not quite oil gathered, The yields 

r . y. , 0, - \ . Bushels, 

Tiat I swu 4 bushel per km ; ; . •« ■, ' ■*■' * 5? ?5 

Flat 2 syWn | jjushel per *CN %*i 1 # ,, ; * 1 

The "experiment will be repeated next yftsr bn apart of the 
field crop, and With wwheat pWwatstog stif straw. We drew no 
conclnsfoue fvowi this expedient for tho.prwnt, but jrdttld SOU* 
go» t, tj^v^ikor farmers try -the experiment of ,harrawliag a poiwoa 
of'#8# , ^he^:aad rspotk ^hVeiutts to the : ! .*.. 

'■ 1 ' ■' W,C.LattaC. ‘ 

Trot, ot Agd„ Purdue Vuivenlty; Ufay^to, 


THE Ei1lCttEIC,tft^p;o: 


OfitekeirA'fe'filiv’ 

“■ 44W, *' ,,, T 

Whj- 


W» have reoefvtd the following icons a oortfspoadeat who U 
uiusliy reliable, but whose account of the dSsoovery of 
Tree ts so startling that we almost heeltAh tin beitiva 
Instance. We therefore publish the narraHve of tb|s.,',l Jr 
discovery 11 under reserve " 

« One ot the German expeditions to New Gdftt& fcfe 
startling discovery. It has, of course, been perfectly ..w'ertlkttaw*,; . 
and Is Indeed one of the great principles of modem' eefettce^^tlntt , t 
force, or energy, is not only indestructible, but .w, '* 

fot Instance, the heat energy of steam is transformid I 
energy of visible motion by the steam engine, and that agepDiittto . 
the form Of energy which we oall elootrloity, by the dynamgu &h 
again, It Is, of course; familiar tbat the peculiar force, wtiatetfprt 
it Is, which we call vital is partly transformed into .weak . eleottl 
currents along the nerves of men and other animals,. an exUetue 
fnetanoe ooourring iu the well known elaatrio eel which gfimifa \ 
really powerful discharge of electricity. Now, hithorto fa plant* 
life nothing of the sort, however poieibfo, hat been proved toekhit, 
and the New Gaines discovery fie neither more nor Uif than a. 
glgsntic vegetable gynmotus. The scientific interest of the find:f« 
immense, and noUeii, probably, its future practical bearing fin the 
Uvea of out descendants. The electric eel could scarcely be use las.. 
a regullr source of eleotrh currents, but the BlsmHt* as 

Dr, Rummel has patriotically named it, can, td all appearance, be t 
readily acclimatised and onltlvated, and, if not overdrawn on* wUl . 
gip. )f one may use the expression, a steady crop ot energy avail- , 
able for all the multitudinous uses, for which modern elvIUxatloa 
now uses the dynamo or the battery, It Is true that Use current 
given by one tree Is, though considerable in quantity, of much 
lower Intensity than is wanted for many purposes ; but even if It Is 
found that this defect cannot be remedied by oottpiiog up a 
number of trees In series without damaging fch*ra, sOleuce has \ 
methods of transforming, with Uttle loss, larger weak oufrehto luto 
smaller strong ones, and there need be no difficulty" m (ihia j^fe. 
The outlook Is Immense : parks which will form a pieasanV raflreh^, •/•. 
tion ground to thecltisena will light our allies almost Cm 
or care j our gardens will tbemselves illnmluato th* villages of 
their Owners, whilst the very hedgerow trees on our farms will 
supply the power for agricultural operations In the fields which 
they surround, I purposely refrain from the greater question of 
the application of electricity from this source to the general eupar* 
session of steam and other motors, but that It will come 1 have 
little doubt, However, X have said enough both on the theory 
and the prospects of the discovery, and cannot now do. bptripr than 
relate In his own words the aooouat given me by Lteutsuant Von 
limner G&sgende, the fortunate discoverer, who is now on his way 
to Sydney, where he catches the French mail steamw, the Aslasis, 1 
on the 6th October and proceeds to Europe. The LieutskiaQt, 
though much pulled down by the dangerous fever he has ha 1; * 
and which to indeed the cause of his return borne, Is anxfottt lib bo . 
again iu New Guinea, and to pursue tho*e explorations Which bare 
been already so fruitful in result. He Is a fine type of the titarman 
gentleman aud sailor. He said— 114 It ts uoneoecaary to trpubto yon 
with many details of our joarney. Dr. Kurnmel and l, igjitik some 
half-a-dozen men, toft the ship at. anchor iu a small bay W jllis asst 
of Cape Della Torre, and at once commenced working . -oarM 
nearly due south as we could manage, over the low IungWipo^rbd 
range which hi re skirts the coast. We saw for the first ti to days’ 
a few natives of the type prevalent in this part of Fopn|^ ,Wlbk 
small patches of bananas and other cultivated ground .* Were 
not, however, molested by them, and further on tbw ^msntsy 
seemed absolutely without inhabitants. When we had ;'^t spme 
100 miles Inland, % journey which took no less Shut 
hard work, and had reaohed au elevation of afeottk , fast, 
being, In fact, on oue of the northern spurs of tbs grsat/ setttml 
range, we encamped for the night iu a mora bps^ -Oii^try. 
than we had hitherto seen. Our way in the morning Wk* ufc an 
ever assending slope through park like scenery* not afiriy^touitinl 

Holloway’s Qintwsn* .ahd Phxs —Outward; 

More the discovery of these remedies, many cater,*f ^acr. 
gfcij,, were pronounced- to be bopeUsaly, to on rable,'-. - 

treatment pursued tended <■ tp - destroy the strosgtfi iH tr 
potent to preserve, and *» exasperato the »yu 
uuato to remove. Holloway’s PUto Met 
powers Over the tti&ealtky-fifth . or sku 
patient from ft*»h Mr aftd dtotutoa, m 
■ —*- J wM* ^b« most m«Uk 

t-latprnafts dure;- 
i&bfraud purer, (nstodfi 1. 

-— epfetMkf- 


vigour is * 
and *kiu r d „ 

Bills make fim ^ . 
fhll into that poer and -watory state 
under chroaloulewfttoniu 
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in itself* but a vejry tfijhnghfDg change from oar previous ex¬ 
periences, Toward Ujtttit I stopped under a large tm which 
seemed' the elation of Samvel, who hod 

been bi noveltfos the whole morning, to take the 

exact fc highpeat which wan visible through un 

opeBi^' ,: '^?«i>6t ^TjjWr. To «y surprise* the compass seemed 
utterly i to all directions in the most capricious 

manner ;«* -gstth movement I took, I called Summers attention 
to tbl^'iiSl Ad nMd jokingly that we must hare arrived at Sind* 
badAlbed*to»etook* I tried a variety of .experiments, and found 
that,-'hh^w^ktag'-Into the open, the disturbances became feebler, 
but wif-jMrifriy eeaw for some distance. Whilst wo were 
dfrohnfrg fha^iiter, one of the men, who earned a heavy cutlass 
or fo* blearing the path, struck one of a number of peculiar 

bnttft&ss irhfoh ran. up the outside of the tree, splitting off a 
large i$<#y and h«yerit»g a curiousdooking black core acme half an 
inch. thfak, Which formed the centre. Kuaunei, in his suiaeittflo 
ourfo§%* kata' up, placed hl^&ands on the two ends of the core to 
look hf ft mors closely, and instantly, to my utter astonishment, 
$ gave m yelt ahd rolled head over heels, getting up without hi*. 
spoothdUri and stammering to me that he had had a severe electric 
►hock. Ode'‘'of the men was Induced to repeat the experiment 
with rimlfe ijestilts. I had no galvanometer, but improvised one 
wilh a'’JfittgjSh of copper wire, the contra of which I formed lu^o 
. an open apmii round xny compass, and on Inserting the ends of the 
wire Into “the opposite sides of the black matter, the needle wan 
vtotafrtiy deflected, showing conclusively that a very oonsidurable 
current was passing. Every branch amt every twig of the tree,* 
which I ban assure you we treated with much respect, presented 
riudlaf ridge# and, cure*, with the addition of a thicker central one, 
and 1 quickly proved that the ourrout circulated through the entire 
system. How it Is kept up, no one oau at present tell; but there 
it is, I am hot able to say what the intensity or the quantity of 
thecumut might have been, but it was enough to knock yon 
down lb a Very unpleasant way. We made a lot of more experiments 
on the two*' and would have cut it down, but it seemed a danger¬ 
ous job to undertake. We saw a great many more of the asm* 
kind further on, quite a forest, lu fact; but I was that night at¬ 
tacked With very severe fever, and, after stopping several days to 
raat, l found myself obliged to return to the ship, aud was then 
only ohanoe. Br. Kumihel has returned with 
instmmefitr io take proper measurements of the current, ? and to 
satisfy htmsetf at'to a number of points, ia the meantime, I take 
home a pfoUhifnary memoir* pieces of the wood and core, &«., aud 
teed* which we were fortunate enough to ob'aln. I am sorry 1 
cannot show you them, as they are In my box son the steamer, 
Th* chemist on board says the black suWauce is a very pore 
amorphous carbon, giving hardly a trace of ash. Dr. Kummel Is 
math puttied to account for the existence of this singular tro*> 
by any process of natural selection. He says h« cannot ecu him 
the possession of this system »f electric cun eats could have 
benefited ft, It has certainly however, cleared out nearly every 
Other species .of forest tree from its habitat. Yes, 1 sincerely hope 
tiltasfi* Bkziriea wiff grow In other couufrivs; St would he a 
great, thiUg, would it not?** The Lieutenant was obviously 
inclined for more conversation, but his time was up for the 
tteamer, atod I was reluotently’ compelled to let him go with my 
thanks abd best wishes on his voyage. We shall hear much more 
of Klsakia MUfictrica* 

JfinWMa OF THE SUGARCANE. 


|g pr nothing has yet been done la the way of 
y,from the losses caused by inmate. 
Them fwrmtfy at Mm, and the fnstvaation given 

there Indhidft - fl&ne hocount of the insects useful or huntul to man, 
and his IhdfcSfrfet, Sod we see references as to Individual insects 
from 'tWwW'^tkne Made to Hr. Wood-Mason. Some 'years ago 
Mr, thA Forest Department, contributed a valuable 

pamphlet job tbi «bWl*k of the forest trees ; Mr. Haldane** 14 AH 
about Qrfifa^* 1 - AbeSSpna • aeviwri ■ beetles which injure the coffee 
abrah* ffifc IjlriJM* ^ Oeyipfc apd Dr. Sidle of MMw have 
. - . Information regarding them, 

’ “l i ,4>bin]p«ttdtuitM each as in England 
;fkrtus»o4 > s pen, and the §rt$ attempt' 
taUturisV* Igsact foui 
tjN tMrd.edirityt 
YcfcHShe *JIQuv» d tip;] 

*’lA 4' 


whUtodd. 
•oil fli 
but they.***' 






command of Government oau bestow. They are In many tribes 
and of different races, the farmers of recognised superiority 
being the Chase and Khlsan of Bengal, the Kanbi, and 
Karml of the Western aud Northern Provisoes, the ifWdJ 
Vellalar, the Tellog Reddt, Kapa, and Karntf, and the CanfcMhe' 
Wahala, the finer garden work bring carried on by the Ybt»3£*ra, 
the Mali, the Kach'hi, the Lodha, and others.. We htfwWjNi- 
to those remarks by the perusal of a pamphlet, on ** The. AlitflMtf 
Parsritee of the Sageroeue,” by lly. Ling Roth fTrik^J^ 

The cane is to be seen growing everywhere thrauj«mt 
India, and, although used by the people more asjprtrfi thhttfot 
sugar-making, takes a prominent place amonggarden plant*. 
It receives from them great care, for It plant 

occupying tho grounds for many squiring A 

with plenty of manure and Jjt^ffknce of water. It is UaWh^o be 
attacked by «ever»U££fdts, and if, from boisterous winds* >hd tftp» 
become twisted, the growth is cheeked and the ca«o 
planters of the West Indies, donth Amsrioi, tbs Mawtfeff^v iHd 
Australia, have given much attention to the fnvestlghUon of the 
diseases and injuries of the cane, aud Mr. Roth has 
servioe to the planting industry and to science by tammaviriognril. 
that is known of its animal parasites. An examination of growing 
osne exhibits a variety of animal life which is simply mavvrifobk| 
and the planter who thinks little of a single parasite ignorei':. ; 1iiifO 
important facts: firstly, that parasites breed most rapidly 2 ; 

secondly, that myriads make up fur want in Individual rise. ! $&r* * 
Roth tells us that a species of Hoplosteruus is the common 
f f Queensland. Its grub desttoys'the roots of the coot* eaurihg l&e 
leaves to becomo brown and dry up; tho growth of tho til 

then arrested* and the first high wind knocks it over. Io tl|ia' . 
manner whole fields of cane are killed. lu tho early ^ 

larvw aro occupied in gnawing the roots. Iu Novemb^v''qpd 
Oeocmbor tho chafers, fully developed, appeal' above ground^ 
swarms, inactive during tbo day, but feeding eagerly at aigh|^.^|j^V 
ant, the Formica sacoharivore* is supposed to get At the ■jdjfcwl;, 
juices of the plant and iujure it. Another insect, the waxy . «hig 
cane louse, is known to the Mauritius end Bourbon piaatera' 

Pen a Poohe Blanche. It is the Iccrya saccbarl, and OjeouM^ttiA;' 
Queensland* end Mr. Roth supposes that it Is milked b^a j*w^il 
black aut, Fonnloa rafo-nigia. In the same manner as eperie*'':pf, 
aphides are by other ants. He considers the Poq to he.. a/ oabhe of 
very great injury to the cane. The owe ha* fts enemies, fa 61k or 
coaotrt^*. The sugar bail* beetle of the United States is the 
Llgyru* rufioeps, bt 0 f . tfe Is a stout black beetle, half-go Inch 
lung, which bme* into tho stalk of the sugar-cane under ground, 

Sugar cane ravages iu Grenada are caused by the ago*-spittle 
fly Dolphax saccharivora ; in Natal by the cane smut Uetilqgo 
•acchari. a diseann analogous to the smut cf wheat a a >d ma^e ; In 
tho Maiiritiu* hy the Procer saccharlph^Q«| which 'Mr* West- 
wood has oupposed may be identical wreh DialtaJi, eaosbart J 
Qaildinp aud Phiiieaa sacohari, Fabricw*. The Borer of the Qtteens- 
laud planters hits heeu supposed to be the larva of thh 'Dlatrffia 
sacohari. It enters the cane above ground aud outa up the heart, 

It h supposed to be identical with the Borer of the Mauritius, 
the Proccraa saochariphague. Th* wire-worm, larwe of the chick 
beetle* are found at the routs of the Queensland oaa*,bufc nb'4*mago 
from them has been detected. 

Many suggestion* have been made for the destruction of these 
and other insect pests. In this country Miss Ormerod kt devoting 
hcireelf to the inv*st'gitiou of the field and garden feed forest 
enemies of tn» v-gettbU kingdom, aud has suggested Several 
means for pro venting or lesseuiag the severity of tbrir'ittauka. 

It baa lately bean said that many in*eefe msraadriNi arff l^U*d $? 
•eared away by a keroriue emulsion; a gallon Of ,iter4Mdu# fa 
mixed with three pints of . water aud A plat AU&Adriflf 
of milk, aud churned into a butterin'* oonsi«t*ue*, 'Th[a L 
in diluted with twelve aud sixteen time* ita- weight ul. .water, 
aud be# to be at one* applied, because thy comjratxea1 4 P0tts 
sepsrata if allowed to stand, W. Bancroft, wrWg to-1978, 
mentioned that h* had with ad vantage town the BriiiahtA 
and Gajauu* ludlcus^uhie among tho augar-caae 

object of attracting the ictmeumou files which dl^POJr^'"'- 

louse, On the tanfi* Which are oulrivated oa the 
aUpararivhjr have to seek fresh feeding ground 
siautlt or. uitaper; ivud are thus k^pt away.. 
pmfod, wr.ifct i tp Aiqiu the abcoooe'bf ibdtr 
. pi and bate h m bUrijiM ‘ 

a..-i*a .*» 
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AN ALAEM1NO BIS IASI AFFLICTING A 

NUMEROUS CLASS. * 

The disease eonuaenoes with a slight derangement of the *to< 
inacb» but if, neglected, it to time Involves the whole frame, 
embracing the Sidney*, Nw* puttered*, and in feet the entire 
glandular 'ayatem vend the affUotad drag* out a miserable existence 
until death give* relief from suffering. The d>*ea*o is often mistaken 
for other complaint* ; but if the reader will ask hlmaelf the follow* 
lug questions, he will be able to determine whether he bimsolf i« 
one of the afflicted i—Rave 1 dustres*, pakt, or difficulty in breath¬ 
ing after .1? there a dull, heavy feeling, attended 

by drowsioe*i\ Have the eyes a yellow tinge ? Does thick sticky 
mucous gather, iwjmt the gums and tenth in the morning#, accom¬ 
panied by a dlsak'eeable taste * f* the tongue ooaU-d ? Ar$ 
there parosia theVd.cs hud back ? Iv a fullness about the 

right aide an if the 11 rwro euUrgiug V la there »'ostivetwse ? 
Is there ’ vertigo or v $dncfls when rising aoridu from 
a horbontal position ¥ iiw^mcrrtiona froui the kidm . xt«ni.y 
and highly coloured* with a depwh feto * atandiu, Du*# foud 
ferment soon after eating, accompanied o r u bdkhiug 

of gas from the stomach ? Is slim freijuput j)HVpHaUon of the 
heart i These Various symptoms may not he praaeut at um< time, 
but they torment thesufferer in turn an the dreadful illm-Mc pm 
s*iesses. If the case be one of long standing, there will be a dry, 
haokiqg cough, attended after a time by expectoration. In very 
advanced stages the skin assumes a dirty,brownish appearance,and 
the bands and feet Are covered by a cold sticky perspiration. As 
the liver sttd kidneys become more and more diseased, rheumatic 
pains appear* and the usual treatment proves entirely unavailing 
against this latter agonising disorder. The origin of this malady is 
indigestion W dyspepsia, ami a small quantity of the proper medi¬ 
etas will remove the disease if taken m it# lucipiency. It is most 
important that the disease should ho promptly ami properly treated 
iu its first Stages, when a little medlclms will effect a euro, and 
oven when it has obtained a strong bold, the correct remedy should 
be persevered in until every vestige of the disease is eradicated, 
until the appetite has returned, ami the digestive organs are 
restored to a healthy condition. The surest and most effectual 
remedy for this distressing complaint is “ Seigid’s Curative 
Syrup*” ft vegetable, preparation, wild by all uhumista and medium© 
vendors throughout the world, and by the proprietors, A. J, 
White, Limited, 17, Ftwringdou-road, London, K.U Thin Syrup 
■trikes at the very foundation of the disease, and drives it, root 
and branch, out oi the system. 

Market* Plane, Took Hug ton, York, Oct. Si, 1882. 
SIr,-“Beiug a sufferer for year* with dyspepsia in all its wont 
lorxus* and after spending pounds in modicums, I was at last per* 
•uaded to try Mother $eigei’« Curative Syrup, and am Ihauliful to 
say have derived more benefit fiom it than any ether medicine 
1 ever took, aad would advise any one suffering from the same 
complaint to give it a trial; the results they would soon find >mt 
fur tnetnsalvtss, If you like tw make any use of this fostlmvuial 
you avto quite at liberty to dose. — You rn respectfully, 

' (signed) K TintNKii. 

SeigeFs Operating Pill* are lh« host family physic that h;n> ever 
been dlsooysrvd. They cleanse the bowels from all irritating 
substances, and leave them in a healthy condition. They curt 
utMiveue&fl. 

St. Mary* street, Peterborough, Nov. 29, lb hi 1. 
Sir,—It gives mo great plcasuic to iniutin you oi th« buiudil I 
have received from BeigeTs Syrup, i have been troubled for 
years with dyspepsia ; hutafter ft u.>y dunes of the S>rup t I found 
icU&f, and after taking twcflouttlee of It I feel quite cured. 

„ I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Mr. A. J. ‘ White. VV ilua m Bkk nt. 

Heasiughain, Whitwhnveu, Oot. Iff, lhS2. 
Mr, A. J; White.— Dear Buy— 1 was lor sumo turn* alUiclcd 
with piles, aud was advised to give Mother SuigcPs Syrup a trial 
which I did, J am now happy to sUt© that it hau n^tuicd me to 
complete health,—I remain, yours respectfully* 

(Signed) John \U Lioim’oor. 
i August, loth, IB 88, 

Bear Bir*—1 write to tell you that Mr. Henry Jliilicr, oi Yutofl* 
bury, Wilts, informs me that he suffered irom a severe form uf 
indigestion for upwards of four years, »nd took no » ud of doctor's 
medicine without the slightest benefit, and duolarou Mother Soigei's 
Syrup which begot from me baa saved kin Uf©,—Yours truly, 

(Signed) N. Warns, 

Mr. White. , Chemist, Cable. 

^ Septum ber fith. 

Dear Sir,—4 Cud the sale of ScigoTa Syrup steadily increasing. 
AU who live tried it speak very highly of its medicinal virtues; 
one customer describes it as a "Godsend to dyspeptic people.'* I 
always leootauumd it with coutldeucc.—Faithfully youi:**, 

(Signed v Viwm A. WiiAs, 

y Chemist'Dentist, 

<tfYi Mi*. A* J, Wnrn. Merthyr Tydvil. 

TresfccUj Sept, 2l«t, ISfcIS. 

My Dear Si^—YTaur Syrup and Pills are still very popular 
with my customers* many saying they are the best family medi¬ 
cines possible, 

Tin# other day a customer q»m© for two bottles of fsymp and 
said, " Mother Beigei '* had saved the file o! his wife, aud ho 
added* one of these botttas I am sending fifteen miles away to a 
irieud who is very ill, I have mutfh faith in it.” 

Th« sals keeps up t r ou<Wfuffy ; in faet, owe would faucy almost 
that tho people were begluniig to hregkiast* dine, aad sup on 
Mother BeigePs Byrup t the demand ia so c jus taut uud tho saUs- 
taction so great, —I am, dear Sir, jrours faithful Ij*. 

(Signed) W. liowhEB, 

To A* J. W 


sarsaparilla/ 

wiuciMoirs 

ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT or RED, JAMAICA 

SARGAPA^ILLA 

Ift THE ONLY FKErAflATlON ltECWiltflSSH J?T TttJK W$&ti A , - 
WOJfHRWf'Uk TDKirilSR Ol** Til* JUTMiH' ^tfpOP* ■ / 

I T is not toi much to say that those suffering front the effects of 
Timweai. Climatic *uwh as T-iaiqo LlVfitt, DfcJSItaTJf, Atj^noa- 
non ov ffoov, hluf?J r rioNs, LAsam/oH, Ac., will* toy takittf this 
extraordinary Emk^ub ot’ Red Jamaica HAitsAFAiutOA, sqoa find 
relief, and ultimately a cute. It is asserted, by thoas rho take a 
little i.»Aiuv that the system becomes less liable to attacks of 
iliuoas. 1 

** We canuot speak too highly of it/ 1 -— LancH. 

M Wvj recomuitmled your lltd J<m.%icd Sarbapwilla^^M&dlcal 

Ht't' MtW, 

“The only prup^niUo-'i for removing what may be ekffed the 
*«quuhe of a nj'Uoiitinl onnrH®,”—Af 

Th« lat«*Lurti Ctyd^, writmg fu» > turr,h„ « «pp y of. WtiU'fcsbft’ii 
S'ursftpatUld', says ; l *im we^toiu i . »o<-, wueu deling 

depressed or out. or sorui from anxiety- or uslgaa, a dose or two 
aniivmtes me. *’ 

“Your AW .-ice <>/ Rkl> JwiU'A Sajwapahilla cured m a of a 
Torpid Liver ; all otner reined. ■* tailed ” Flirt of A id?'0rQUgk m 

Ftctt < r* (l only by 

THOMAS WILRINSON. 

(MtKMItKU or THIS PjURUAtilfiUTiaiL SOOIJtTT,) 

270, Rej^ut-stroetf, London 
Bom> u; Smali.^ xIbihum, amj> Larue Bottw, 
Uatltion-—Manv spun j'h, worthless, aud injurious preparations 
are offered to the Public ; see that bath bottle aud label have the 
name and address, also Trade Mark (W, in a diamond) at the 
bottom of the bottle,' 

Wilkinson's Bronchio-Thoracic Lozenges. 

Agents 1 Bathgate & Co. ? .Smith, Stauisfcrost & Co, ; Ooblui 
Chunder Dutt & Co. 

T» 6<? h(&;l of <dl rttpcvfabln firms iti India, 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST: 

A Mu^TIllA' HKOUKU or' ItSKOIJMATIO> KOJ1 rLADltERA (fff 

0 iio, Oi ikimn t Ootjw, fmiiit-rubbrr, 6’a^ur* 
f 'mUotii Ourttamsnit, Kola, Goca, Omnaitton, 

Hmmtt ?, Fibrous FUmU, and oikttr Products, 

Irilfut OlFtwrUiifil m thfi Tropics, 

[ Published at OU ur Oltice, Colombo, Ceylon, on or about the 1st 
of »iai Mouthy Commenced iu Juua lffSl.J 
u ’i'liE Th h:al AounjoLTiJmsT” has now an assured position ta 
ir« large oi«('tiuiioik in Ceylon. Southern and even Central and 
iVorthoru ludia, the Straits Bettleosents, Sumatra, Java, Bimed. 
Northern Anstrjia.Qu^eoftUud, Central Ameriea.Natal,Mauritius, 
itiid the West Indies, From all sub tropical planting settlements, 
we has© had cordial approval of the publication, and an 
encouraging measure of support. Tho English, Indian, and Colonial 
Press havo spokou i» commendatory terms of the I\ A, r fta 
also directors of Public Uardent, from Sir Joseph Hooker, F.&S., 
downwards, aud so haw all planters. 

No planter should be without it. 
tors of Subscription, including postage, in advance ; 

AT Sterling.-Rupees 12 5 Dollars, 

Sivy In copies, Vts, or Ra, i ; back copies, 3$, or Re. ijjf, 

Any ones of the four volumes oompluted, bound In atoth, IsfttWMd, 
with oompreheneive index,tor £1 10a. (or l&s. 18), earrings prsjKld. 

As a medium for English, American, and Australian ADvUR* 
TJLBEMENTS id goods wuttabio tor the tropics, India, as wall 
as Ceylon, the •Straits Sntttamouts, Java, and West indies 
(Genual America being lueludod iu that term), or oonusutad with 
agriculture, tb« Tropical AgrictUt.ari»l atandp anrivaffed, the work 
being constantly in tbs hands of Native as well as European an d 
American agriculturists. Being a monthly FeriodlaaL the 
Tropical AgncMtunut lies on the table, and Is very often referred 
to,during each month, a tact which advertisers will know how to 
appreciate. 

&T For the sal© of plants, seeds, machinery, implements, feo., 
ueoit iu tropical (tea, sugar, fibres* Ac,) agrtaaltare, no better ad* 
Yortielng medium exists. 

Rales for Advertisements, 

[0 words to line. ] 

12 lines and under* per Line 0«, 9d. ($ annas). 

Above twelve „ . 0 

Quarter Page* once .... 17s. Rs. 1‘ ‘ 

Half i, *, ... iCI Bs, || i» r 

Whole „ „ » 24 J 

iftar For long oontraot^ special l eduotiotw. 
Commnuicabtons rwpeoting advertisements and snbmrfpUons 
tor nho T'kuvujah Au»to our crate? may be#ddre«s«a to-; * , 
THACRKRf SPINK A CO., G*wm*« 
v: TBACkER & Cu. ( tmtssui, B mw 9 

WEST A Cul, Ma»**s, 

, Or A. M, A J, FKRUOSON, CohOMRQ. 
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1 £Fbn Tin Week mitupro 28t« October 1885.3* 

siaarM prospect# j continue favorable in BeUary and 

■ Attimw®*e f 

atUl falling in Bindli Item but generally light in 
parte of Ibo Deccan and Southern Mohratta Country ; more required 
for taW crops* (d parts of Naaife* Khandenh, and Pamrk Mahals, Kh m i'/ 
htfVwV and Boning of rahi crops to progress in moat districts; standing 
oiropB damaged by blights it* parts of Rafenagiri. iMer* and fever in parts 
of thirteen ; eatttod tease in parts of ten ; and amaibpn* In parts of 
four disfcdvW. -» 

AbhM> v ' ^aift tuu» been general In Bengal Proper, Orton, and Cbota 
Naypore, but in Betar slight rain IiftB fallen in a few place® only, pm- 
lOeUf of <M)tun «nd other alaoiing crops ore generally favourable, except 
in the fafalulaftad tracts previously reported, and in place® in Behai*, 
Wjbore mat of ratal* much felt. Bowing of raid oropa Is In full progress, 
and the crop® already sown are doing well. Price of rloa has generally 
fallen * Uttlc, Foyer is prevalent in tsftfay places, but the general health 
on the whole Is fair, 

K'W* Pmmct and ChidA,—Weather seasonable. A little rain is 
needed In fame places for crop* on highla d*. KAariJ outturn is fairly 
good, and taU sowings ore in process. Markets are well supplied, and 
prior# generally steady. Cases of cholera and fever continue to be re* 
ported from a few districts, 

Pwa;W&.*^{5light win in the Xlehra I«na*U KUan district. Fover attll 
prevalent in the Htoar, Dollil, and Peshawar districts; health eisewhere 
generally good. Kharif being harvested ; rubi operations in progress. 
PriNs stationary. 

tikntrai, Province*, —Thera has bean a good fall of rain in Boiporo, which 
|**g greatly improved prospects, and these are now favourable every- 
where, Prioas steady, Fever prevalent in a few districts, 

JZriiigti Unmake Cholera tA t ht in three districts, elsewhere public 
heatth ‘good ; eattle^disease prevalent in one district, slight in six: die* 
trick, elsewhere hea fcb of cattle good. Crop pi aspects gpvd, except in 
U'haj etia&yo and From* where more rain is required. 

Weather toaaonablc, Public health fair ; oaUIe-disocao atili 
in some villages. Ploughing operatious for muataiM »ud ymuk lai pro¬ 
gressing 1 prospects of crops good, I tweets are repotted as doing 
inquiry to crops in parts of the By that district; tea coing well. Common 
rloo liftete ; If ohittaoke por rupee, 

; , and 1 Csorg, —Standing crop in good condition in the Baot alore 

dtorivt; lands are being ploughed for rys<d' paddy cultivation, and a 
few more good showers ore needed for dry crops. Prospects Of the 
»*bw>. 1 M>d public houlth good ; 8 oaso< of cholera reported from the 
Shtooga district; oattle-dwowo continues in affected parts of the Molttad 
district; otherwise cattle in good condition. Prices gradua ly fallfcnr 
Hriw' cad Weather clea . CoUon*pickiug progressing ; 

kfuirtf oops geod ; r\Jri Sowings continue. Wheat £l M&jwvri 20 seers 
per rupee in Amraotb Foara are entertained of damage to standing 
er pg ia Hyderotad; rtxbi sowings postponed! on account of rain/all. 
General health fair, Frieee *n Hyderabad—wheat 1$, coarse rioe I2J, 
white /tar 19$, yottow juar and far 10$ sears per current sicca rupee., 
Cenfavl fmfa EtafW.'^Wwthw seftaonable, 65 coses of cholma and 29 
dfatbjH tl Kewah, otherwise public health #ood. Bowing of 

opium ownniriMfd, prospects good, Fries* falling. 

—Fever ®till prevalent In Abu, Tanks, wells, and health 
good, in ,ytber part*. Ti> not yet out. General health much better lu 
Mar*wV...hhwttaa has ’dtopptered, Cr *»* much for w»nt 

of tain.; Frieos rising ; idee crop lost in H her war a, where there has,, 
been witftoten* ntin f^r rafri sowing. Kh.ur if outturn ■ nv*ha)f in UanuHi 
wheraEpin'ia'degM^y needed for m&<. Fevut prevalent bore also Ohokfa 
oontfawwtail fa FwhrohiM: district ifabi owmgn progwsiag in 
there is slight Mhumw. Tank® drying ami wells dcorowing 
faUtoltata* ■ ^ torowll, where,fa»er omtitMo*, 

Frioestlilnif. Prospects fair, HooRU good geitemfly, Owl prictai 
m acme $j£wr«, mmmAit 

Hhd Q90h Gutting of rbe uotivoly progreasfag, 


TO TfUt EDITOR, 

Sin,—I strongly advise ** A Would, be Planter” to apprentice 
himself on a tea-garden In Darjeeling or Assam for 0 f has f a year, 
unless be Is dined to follow your sound advfae, ** not to 
l&unoh Into tea cultivation with such entire tgoorifaoe of the 
subieot. 1 ' 

A QUONDAM TKflL FUANMB, 
TOBAOW-CUIUNU AT POOSAH. 

TO THfK BDiTOR. 

Sift,—I regret to learn from a letter addressed by the Director 
of Agrtouiture, Bombay, to a Fareee geotlemao, that 
are not admitted into the Foosah farm by Messrs. Begg^ Dtmlop 
aud Co, the proprietors of this tobacco growing fakd'.Attrlegf 
concern. 1 ■$& ? 11 

S/DAWA. 

Editorial Notes. 

A ooheespondent asks us to furnish him with information, or 
the jiHine of any treatise, ou llw " Dmorery of .Water," W* 
are nob sure wlmt our corrospoudont means by bite u discovery 
of water but if ho will bo a little more explicit, we shall be 
if |H>ssible, to give him the information ho wants. 

V 

We understand that in consequence of the failure of Messrs. 
Stanes and Co., and the closing of their extensive dofFee*cnring 
works at Coimbatore, some of th^ leading planters about 
Coonoov contemplate e&tabliakmg a similar busines* & Meta* 
polliuw, and have already secured the necessary land for the 
purpose. 

Tub latest news from the tea districts Is that blight id very 
prevalent in most gardens iu the Teruh The manufaHuriiig 
reports from Assam are generally unfavourable* and Indicate a 
great failing off in quantity as compared with the original 
estimate®, but Cachar and Sylhet are having favourable 
weather both for growth and manufacture. 

*#* 

A Oasiim rhe telegiam informs us that «6ie Maharaja has 
abolished the duties on ail exports. It is unnecessary to say 
that this measure was one much needed, and cannot fall fo the 
long nm to improve the revenues. But great due to 

hia Highness for the readiness with which he boa iutroduced an 
important reform so much in opposition to the traditional fiscal 
policy of the State, 

# # : # - » ■. 

* 1 1 ^ 

The report by Brigadier-General H. 0. Wilkiji^^ 
the Soldiers 1 Industrial Exhibition, held in,' .daring 

November 1884, has just, been published. The •'''exttition was 
a suocewtfid one m regards tlm articles slievrn by the several 
soldiers, and the ex eelionce of the work was proved by tie 
ready tafedf the article The next exhllntion;; ccnibiecl to 
tb^ Beiigal Tr^id««cy, will be held U MteV Ueer during 
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Tim indigo brokers report that they have no alteration to 
niakct in the estimates already published, although those.|f>r' 
the North-West Proving may yet prove too high. About 
250 chests of pud fa, native indigo have reached the market, and 
the quality h said to be fair; 600 more chests have been dee- 
patched, A few boiling musters of European indigo'have come 
to ham), but not enough to justify an opinion of the quality of 
the crop, Tim season U sure to be a into one, and the first 
spIlM will prqbably be held about the 15th of November. 

\k ' *+* 

W B see that thiuNew York Forestry Commission has been 
aUwrk-tftktog, atd r WtoJfp»tilU of its labours have been published 
in a report, it Ur in pakft$jHet forixq and should prove of interest, 
for its pages,ate illustrate!? ,^h aome remarkably Hue photo¬ 
graphs of the devastation caused lit*■?* awA ilirmiJaato; There i« 
also A Urge coloured folding wap of lining -..prepared by 
Frofeseor C. S. Sargent, showing tin* virgin and weeded 
timber, and tHe cultivate.! and barren tracts as they now exist. 
Wo would recommend a study of this report to our Indian 
Forest Officers. 

V" 

According to the Dairy World, a stock company for the 
manufacture of liquid cheese is preparing to seek incorporation 
in New York* backed by German capital. The product will 
look like maple syrup, and have all the pungency and other 
good qualities of American cheese. We may therefore soon 
expect to keep Our stock of American cheese in the same way 
ns saueo, and use it in a similar manner. The proposal is cer¬ 
tainly ingenious, and if carried to a sticomful issue, will very 
likely creato a revolution in the manufacture of cheese, 

w 

At a tnestjng of the American Florists in August last, it was 
stated by the president, Mr. John Thorpe, that there are at 
present 0,OdO first-class gardeners in the United States, exclud¬ 
ing thousand* of amateurs, That over 24,000,000 cut roses 
were sold last year, and something like 125,000,000 carnations; 
it waa cidotiUtod that about £40,000 were paid to the Dutch 
last year, fur hyacinths and tulips ; further, that 700 people are 
guppoaed to b« engaged in sellingfloriaU’ supplies, and Unit 
there are approximately 2,000 cut-flower sellers. He observed 
that florists have grown four-fold iu ton years, and that cata¬ 
logues have increased five-fold. 

V 

Tint N#W South Wales revenue returns for the last quarter were 
£1,670,539, shewing m* Ucrawo of £88,926 over fcbe uorroapoud- 
iug quarter last year. Taxation yielded £590,750, an increase of 
£58*558 i customs, £468»6^ an increase of £33,98). The land 
reveujae ftUhwt £250,087, a''decrease of £48,225. The receipts for 
services rendered amounted to £775,878, an increase of £85,470. 
The revenue lor the year ending September 80 reached £7,588,804, 
or an increase of £817,307 over the previous year, Taxation gave 
£2*849,720, h» increase of £167,710. There was an increase on 
nearly Oil dutiable as tides* spirits being a nbtable exception, due 
to the ohaogns in the law having lessoned this year’s income. The 
laud manbfe was £1,959,588, or ail Increase of £3S8,844. 

'' ■ - %* 

Waome oxperimCHthi made in India to ^lest 'the 
value of ‘SkrffiSM'injg growing crops, a Sun Fraucisco paper says 
that vofy few attempts are over made in California to cultivate 
groin by. irrlgiith^, it generally being considered too much 
trouble and e^poruje to justify such a process. D would, how* 
®m t jseom tWt ift dry years, With a corresponding enhanced 
price for grain, a very fair return might be realized from girt iu 
grown by brtigaUw*. Iu view of the fact that India-grown 
wheat in idy^d^jfi^veting in the European markets with that 
raised in-Caltforixin and otW pariw of the United States, it 
would certsfttilj' atom worth while to adopt any plan which pro¬ 
mises the average yield/ 1 

' ':-■•; ' '■■ “ ,. r **r 

T**jfcqat$ti0u of “ Sugai‘^efinitig by electricity wyiStgar 
(Jaw>, Is hi a fair way of being shortly solved. Wo learn that 
the inventor, Friend* sails from Now York 


m ewv iwvf 


tends giving a demonstration Ih Liverpool, eateudiug over 
several consecutive days, refining about five tbiis p4r in 


the presence of witnesses who will see the raw sugar go into, 
and the refined come out of, the machine. This looks like busi¬ 
ness, One naturally asks why waS not this-'dona 'fit Jfe# York J 
Why was it thatthe Committee of to 4W 

president and vice-president of the “ jBtoqtito ' 

Company " were membrrs^weie not allowed to see the piw**si ? 

' V ' ' 

A WCC8NT ittwue of the Bombay 
the opinions of experts , J&n the value of tfao wd 
babul tree (Acacia Arob'm) as a commercial product* It is . 
stated that, tinotorhllJy, the substance is not regarded os of arty 
value, and it is only useful in dyeing,on account of .the toiiie 
acid which it contains, Comparing the seed pods with tannin in 
sumach, galls or myrabolamu* they couiaiti only a ve*y small per¬ 
centage of tannic acid. The price of sumach being Alfl per ton, 
these pod a would not be worth mure than £9 or iMO pelf! ton. It 
is suggested that the boat way to make this product u#efut W<?ukt 
be to extract the tannin from it where it grows, and as pro- 
bably thb bark and even the branches of this ftcaCift may Con¬ 
tain more Uuuin than the seed pods, all could be bailed down 
together, and a better average yield of tannin obtains^ v' 

V 

Oim esteemed conespondent, Mr. S. Datia, of Mohttrbhuuj, 
informs us in a letter which will bo found elsewhere, that; the 
proprietor}? of the Tobacco Farm at Parma in Behftt dq net 
admit apprentices iutr> Uieir concern. This is mudh to fas 
regretted, as tobaooo-growitig and curing on improved methods 
in India is of very recent date ■ and Mefwre. Begg, Dcmloffiand, 
Oo. would be doing a service to the country by admitting and 
training apprentices upon t heir farm. We do not, of course* 
moan that they should undert'iko to do so without remunera¬ 
tion, but ou the same principle as is observed iu all the other 
branches of the trade, vi:. t bu the payment of premiums. 
Those wishing to article themselves should, we think, be ad 
uii tied oa these terms. We hope Messrs. Begg, Dunlop mu 
Co. will be able to see their way to meeting a Want’much fell 
in India. 

*** 

Tiifi Ohio State Board of Agriculture for September* *1885, 
furnishes the following statistics regarding the crops of that 
State Wheat, bushels per acre, 8 8 ; 'yield ns compared with 
live previous years, 53 percent. Total amount of this year’s crop 
2L/?O7,703 bushels; average crop of five years, 41,095,849 
bushels. Onto, area as compared with last year, 11,8 per 
cent; yield per acre 35 bushels. Corn, area as compared with 
latH year, 108 per cent: estimated >ield per acre, 39 btwhels, 
Probable total yield, 112,192,741 j average yield of live years, 
97,348,891. From the above it will be seen that, a* a Jtofc-Ol? 
against the deficiency of IU1 million bushels of wheat, the State 
of Ohio has a surplus of 292 million bushels of fM» $ and 
nearly 15 million bushels of corn. This will pretorH th& eqhi* 
librium. - 1 

V 4 ; : ' ‘ 

Dr. J, E, Taylor, Editor of Science Qwip, Who has Re¬ 
cently been exploring in Victoiiun forests, that 

^ snakes are gradually getting scarcer iu Australia, -A Wkr of 
extermination is being waged against them, which 'U getting 
hotter and fiercer every day, for there are more people jbruiug 
iu the nltiicft. The more u country gets cleared for pasturage, 
the less are the oiiauctm for snaked. They are then better seen 
by their natural enemies, among which, pmdmps Shehr moat 
deadly, are the laughiug-jackaseert {Iktcofo 
fisher which has taken to killing and feeding on shakes .instead 
of on fishes/’ Does it nut seem strange that, uatwl^t^Uhilifig 
the Urge sum* antiuaHy apent by the 0ovamment ,of fndrft iu re¬ 
wards for tho exteimiufttiou of venomous snakcSj ther% appeara 
to be no diuimttfciou in the number of these reptiles V Tkwould 
be worth while udroduemg the u 

yifjunta) into thW country. . :* ' p 

■ / ■ V ' :' 

, According to Forestry, the High Commmtoner of the tstitisd 
of Cyprus hftk ieftUftd ^ p^ncUmatiou calling <m tbit Cyprioto to 


WUV 




for the purpose by the Forest Department are .qfily .herGftfter 
to be cut Sown. ‘ Formerly a'tree of cnormotu to to" felled to 
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m&katafrOWgh, using only a hundredth part of the timber; 
and perhaps the. next day toother forest monarch, to m&k© a 
shovel bandle^ So for every hundred t*e$s which were stand- 
\f* vft#ty4W had been felled, and were left rotting on tlm 
there were on 1/twenty-fire seedlings for this 
number of standing trees. To prevent injury from rndfocrimin- 
ata pasturage by goats, reserves are to be abaulufcrjy closed for 
»%ertflin number of years ; and when they are opened, other 
portions of forest , will be closed, Ream, formerly extracted in 
so barbarous a fashion as to cause the death of the tree in 
seven dreight yew, is uo£t© be gathered till the foresb* have 
recovered,:tilreuiselvea, after which a proper system of, extract¬ 
ing; jpwtamy be practised* 

S ‘: v 

Fabat a return which the Italian Government has prepared, 
'il| reply to a question asked in the Chamber of Deputies, it 
appears that there are 4,133,432 owners of land in the kiugdoni, 
Of whom 2,733 t 467 are men and 1,333,365 women. Out of this 
number 682,802 own land alone, and 781,934 buildings only, 
While 2,668,606 own both land and houaea. There are 1,675,238 
cultivators of land, while 733,039 are described as independent, 
a»tl 1,525,155 as following divers professions. The provinces 
in which the landowners are most numerous are Piedmont, 
where they number 650,048, out of a population of 3,070,260 ; 
Sicily, where there are 510,711, out of a population of 
2,927,001 j Lombardy, where they cro 416,509, out of a pomila* 
tioa of 3,680,615 ; the Oampagna, where there are 404,070 
tabfliowners, out of a population of 2,806,577 ; VeueLia, where 
there at*© 341,176 landowners, out of a population of 2,814,173 ; 
the Abruzzi, where there are 253,529 buidowuerw, out of a 
population of 1,317,215 ; Calabria, where there are 225,6-15 
landowners, out of a population of 1,267,8^3 ; Tuscany, whore 
there are 213,679 landowner**, out of a population of 2,208,869 ; 
iSmllia, where there are 183,382 landowners, out of a population 
Of 2,183,391 t Sardinia, where there are 163,015 landowners, 
oat of a population of 682,002 ; Liguria, where there are 
137,35<f landowners, out of a population of 892,373 ; and Rome, 
where there arq 120,665 landowners, out of a population of 
903,472. 

* # 

* 

, It is always unpleasant lo as to ‘pick holes’ in the columns 
of bur eontemporariea^md it i« wilii much reluctance that we arc 
compelled hero to notice a want of journalistic etiquette, in one 
of our exchanges—and one which we value very much—the 
Plan tot*' Gazette and Commercial Ne.m, In the number for 
October 1st, 1865, there are no leas than article* from ih? 
Indian Agriculturist t reproduced by oar contemporary without 
mhlQwUdgtmni to A* facer. Four of thosejire taken verbatim, 
and the fifth, on the “ Utilization of IndUu Fibres," ha* been 
mfcdiJ to do duty m an original ediloujil with a preamble of 
the first four Li»m The loading article, headed ° Tim West 
Indiajacket”, is a re-print of our paper— (wrbtttinx—* on “ Sugar 
Cultivation in India” (without acknowledgment.) Wo nui«t 
confess to considerable surprise and disappointment at finding 
a journal of the standing of the Plcm'ev*' Gazette, stooping to 
grosa plagiarism (we can call it nothing else) of such a glaring 
character. We are always pleased to see the information con* 
tftinodinour columns quoted and made use of by our various 
exchanges i but courtesy demands-that some acknowledgment 
ehovxld be made in return. We had observed on one or two 
former o^oaaiora fcotne of our Articles reproduced in the Planers' 
tf-attH*' without acknowledgment, and our attention was diawrt 
to the fact by d friend; but we attributed the omission to an 
oversight- We cannot, however, pass over the present instance 
without a jitrotwt against such a deliberate breach of jouruali*- 
tic etiquette, * 

t \ *«* I 

will bo .found an iutereMiug account of the j 
Vbaktta Vi»du#ti7 in British Guiana, Balatu is the product of j 
the buttet4ve© (mnrtwjcpa batata,) It is manufactured front 
th©miik.Wh^b OXwdea tree upon the bark being cut ; 

Vn&; wbpn; composHtou, (ncemdmg to ■ 

Dr. Hugo Walter, F. R, 8.,) identical with , that of 
jMjrcha wvd ctfwnwhnuo. U may be stated here that the batata - 
yielding true belongs to the natural order Sapotacese, to which 
Mouse also tho itemwlm Ghtito t known as the Taban-twe* . 


^nd which fumiahos the guttaperchabf commerce. Thu Shea* or 
Clatam butter of Mungo Park, is tlte product of aftoilior spool eu. 
The Ackim Sapoff,^ or Bttpodilla plum, of the Calcutta markets, 
is the fruit of one of the species of this order. We have 
several representative* of this germs in India, among which 
uiay be mentioned the mmutopi Woh$i, ylidding the “ khinpH*” 
p fruit of the K-W. FrovUmee and the Fun jab j afid the Mbmmpt 
l-auii or “ mowlaari” »f the natives, which bein^ifowevf* ba^in^, 
an overpowering perfume; its fruity a dtjjlpc, It also eaten, 

1 The Mini mops efstuji is very rich in uj|w, and it would bo 
worth while anew tain tog whether it ,.u$m be utilized iu the 
manufacture of guUu-peroha or j^tflehouQ.' Tit© bdrk of 
nearly all tim species i^ b i t ®bri f a gal, and wmfct of them 

furnish caoutchouc, wJ'jV.-^diore yield fatty matter The Ba d* 
bufi/ractct * 7*Vh oily fruit, which fnrnishes a kind of 

butter tHtai in NTapauI. In f«ct, the whole order is rtna^tkable 
for its varied economic used. Our contemporary, the Sugar 
CuMi from which we extract tho Information regarding tlio 
batata industry, haw mis-spelt the generic name* It should, be* 
u Miiiimoptf' not u mtmusopz.'' 


The following in a summary of the health, crop, ind weather 
reports f<u* the wc©k ending 28th October 1883 :— 

In Madras the weather cmtlrmos favourable j rata U again 
reported from all districts, and the standing orop« are gooerally 
good, The harvest outturn wH), however, be below the average in 
some districts. More nr loss rainhae fallen throngbwii the Mysore 
State, where tho prospects of the season are now good. FiOttghfng 
for rytakh paddy cultivation hns commenced. The oattle arc in 
good condition, except in the Maluad Dhdrict. In Coorg prospects 
continue favourable. In Bombay there has been slight Vain in the 
Decoan and Southern Mahratta Country, and more li Required for 
the mbi crops in parts of Nosik, Kbandesh, and tW tta&oh Mahals. 
The khurif harvest and ruhi sowings aieln progress ta most dis¬ 
tricts. In the Central India aud Hajpootasa States no ra$a fell ta 
the week under report. In the fort nor agricultural prospects are 
generally fair, but in Itajpootana the want of rain has seriously 
injured the standing crops ta many places, Adfti sowings are iu 
general progress, In the Harare rt*bi sowings continue, hot In the 
Nizam's Territories they have been postponed on account of the 
rainfall, snl fears arc entertained of damage to standing crops. Iu 
' the Cout-*al Trovtaoes ptospoats aro now favourable everywhere, 
and rain sowings aro in general progress. Hlxcept ta the Dehra 
Ismail KUao District, no rain is reported from the Punjab* The 
kharif crop is being harvested and r<tU operation* are In haud 
throughout the Province, In the North*Western Provinces end 
Ondh the weather is seasonable, butasome rain Is still needed In a 
low places for crops on highlands, The kAAt^oaitara ta fairly 
good* and rabi sowings are In active progress. Eata has been 
general ta Beugal, Uriesn and Chota Nagpore ; but In Behar slight" 
rain has fallen In a few places only. Outside the Hooded districts, 
prospects of a mun and other standing crops are gswally favour¬ 
able : sowing of raH is lu full progress, and the crops already 
sown are doing k well. In A«sam the weather is #.wrmabie, and 
prospects are good. In British Burmsh crop prospsots are' good, 
except in Tronic ami TSuyetmyo, where more rata Is required. 
The general health is fair in all Provinces, Prices are generally 
steady, except iu Mysore and Bengal, where they are falling. 

• • 

* 

In our pswiu* of the 30th M\y hist, page 248, we noticed the 
rnh'ft framed by tho Madras Gowniruaiit uwfier Beuiion 4 (h) of 
the Madras Forest A or (V of 1882) regal'd ing tho exercise of 
th > permitssion to hunt, ahuut, aud fish in til© Governutwut 
forests and lamia in the Nilgiri District. Tb© Port SL Goo ge 
Q-tzrt'-e of tho 23rd October 1885 now publishes adsbt of rules 
under Section 21 (h) of the sum© Act, for regulating the pursuit 
of gamo within the limits of any and all reserved lorekts of any 
disk let in the Madras Presidency. The rui©« fnn.kl*! fotiOw8 

1. Any pet son who may dnsirs to Imut, shoot' Orfish within 

the Unfits of any or all the reserved forests of s^y shad ho 

bounce tak© hut a lm*us® a^the oifioe of of the 

dietriefc. ^ , *■ 

2, "Tb* paymttat to h>* uiade tar.sadx ]be. tie. 5* and 

the gaid lliiensa shall not be trawstatabta. It . wlif W avaltablo 
oulytar tba currency of the calendar year to ; Which it relates, 
whethw It be takim out at the commikbetneot of, or doting the 
ourreaey of, the |w»f. 
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3. flie CoJUotor rasy, by notification in the District Gotette, 
declare that any reserved forest »haU be closed annitajfiy agafolfe 
hunting, shooting or fishing* for any period he two on the Ufc FeV 
ratry and the 1st August, and may modify or ashed inch notifioa- 
Mob* and after the publication of such aofclfitmtloa no linenie taken 
out under Rule 1 will be bold to giro authority to bunt* about or 
fish In such laser red forest during the close season laid down la 
each notification* Provided that it shall be at the discretion of the 
Collector, in foteteefo of any reserved forests, to declare If 
closed again*) a* hunting, shooting* or fibbing for the whole of any 
particular y,oar r 

4, The poisoning^ dynamiting of water or the setting of 

traps or fa»r«« for gaol^fr* any reserved forest is absolutely forbid* 
den* TbecatcM&gof fiatfcd^he damming or baling of water is 
not prohibited. ■ 

N. elephant may be shota^^sg^t iu bond fide sell- 

defence) by virtue of any Uoehfe Issued byipfewieotor under 
thesarulM. Any pnsen wishing to shoot on elephant, must apply 
to the Uevtos Secretary to Government for permission to do so. 

V 

A fetePARAfg Wt Of rules under Bole 21, Secfciou 28, of the 
Madras Forest Act, V. of 1882, have also been published for 
regulating to pursuit of game in fuel and fodder reserves, 
gracing grounds, ahd areas under special fire protection, They 
are theaame aatUo foregoing* except for a few verbal altera* 
lions, to rub a* follows :-r* 

1* Any paMhn who may desire to hunt* shoot or fish within the 
limits of any tuiid notified a* at fuel amt fodder reserve, t grazing 
ground or area iMdor ipeeial fire protection, shall be bound to take 
out a license at"'the office of the Collector of the district. 

2, hTo payment will fa? required for such license, but it will not 
be transferable*’ It Will available only for the currency of the 
calendar year to vrbioh it relates, wbethor it ba t*k*n out at the 
commrhcetnent of* or during the eurre icy of the year, 

8. The Colleotor may, by notification, in the Distriot Gazette, 
declare that any pmticutar fuel arid fodder reserve, grazing ground 
/>r amt tmderepecial fire protection shall be closed annus 1 ly or in 
any gear tsgkimi hunting, shooting and fishing for any period be¬ 
tween the 1st February and the 1st August, and may modify 
or cancel eu^h notification, opd after, the pnblioatlon of such 
notification no" license taken out under Buie JL will he 'held 
to give, authority to hunt, shoot, or fish in such fuel and fodder 
refervo, grazing ground or urea under speoial fire protection during 
the dose seasbn laid 1 down in such notification. 

4, The poisoning or dynamiting ol water or the setting of 
traps 0* snares for game in auy fuel and Jo Ider reserve, grazing 
ground or area under Special fire protection is absolutely forbidden. 
The catahfog Of fish by the damming or baling of water is not 
prohibited* £ 

N, elephant may be shot at (except In bond fide self' 

defence) by virtue of any license issued by a Collector under these 
* rules* Any Iweou wishing to shoot an elephant must apply to 
the CUvahue Secretary to Government for permission to do so. 

The words italicized show the difference between the two 
sets of rules. , The saving clause at the end of rute 3 in the 
first act* fow been omitted in the second set of rules, 

• . ? . - 

Tfffc latest published Proceedings of the A gri-Horticultural 
Society of India contain an account of the flowering of the 
barn boo.The, variety of uses to which this most useful plant 
is pet in , India ‘China, and Malaya is almost innumerable. 
Potops elxief o^kracteristic is that it runs to seed at long 
uf even, half-a-oeatury, aud that such 
fructifio*t^e fo nMy the forerunner of extinction of the parent 
stock. As the flowering of the bamboo has sometimes happened 
during periods of scarcity, and as the seeds have thus come to 
supplement tha ffmd'Sapply of the starvation-stricken popula¬ 
tion in the effected tracts of country, the event is considered a 
precursor of drought blithe popular mind. The most noted 
occurrence of this sort is ptebap*, the seeding of the bamboo iti 
Malda aud other parts of JSougal during the famine of 1871, 
when bamboo* rice |day«4 ^pry,rameufc part in the dietary of 
starving thousands. We We informed fciut to appearafice of 
this grain, which tognbtay cats in some respects, came like the 
bountuoue interposition of Ffuvidwioe to avert disaster., The 
people ol the- favored focaUtiei used; to flock to the bamW 
fomta to collect the grain, wliick' was groto and puapared, 
of for the manner of wheat for girdle e*hes # or otherwiee eaieu 


as rice* tl wdll doubtleas interest many to tearn tb^ th^ fl^fi 
fo exposed afl the year; round for sale in some of the baccara » 
the MU tracts of the Godaverydistrict nf the Madwfo pww- 
dency, where It is treated as a common food product Jtf-.to 
indigenous races. This would appear to point to. the ffi^t tfi^t 
«31 the bamboos in that partof the couato do hotfi^^Aione 
and the same time. However that may be* we r kjftpw tot to 
young shoots are used as a vegetable here find 
make a pickle highly esteemed by the connoisseur* *»*dj*. 
dual properties of the plant have gained .a high ^pUtatwm' 
wherever it is to be found, the astute Celestial being efo;great a, 
believer in its virtues as the Mild Hindoo* < , -..v* 

#• * ' ■ 1 IV', \ - i' 

* r ' [ *b V ' ’ ■* 1 '' 

New uses are being found for the drug cocaine^tbe Aetl^e ft 
principle of the plant Brytkroxylon coca, which has stored 
so much Attention recently in this country. The oihsir dsy B 
was reported to have been used most successfully As*, an 
antithetic, and now the Lamed tun* the following Account of 
its having been used with equal success a remedy for sea* 
sickness :— 

“ la a preliminary report on soma observations upon * epoafonm. 
murialiottm 1 Dr, Mauaisriu, of St. Petersburg, givts an fofor^tfog 
account ol the employment ol the drag in teafriokntes* 
He had read of its value in uncontrollable 
of pregnancy, and thought It might be useful fo saar 
elckoess. He therefore went this summer on a tea voyage. In 
order to test its efficacy. Among his fellow passengers WSra tWh ' 
me*w and a woman* who were especially prone to the malady, 1 He 
administered to each ol them every two or three hogrs a 
Uaspoconfal pi the following eolations Muriate of cocaine (8 15), '* 
rectified spirits of wine (in sufficient quantity), and distilled 
Water (150*0) beginniog the administration on starting,' /That 
it had a prophylaotfo effect seems clear, for iu spite of very rough 
weather fora period of forty*©Ight hours, both the individual* 
were, for the first tlmo in their lives, free from sickness, and 
enjoyed a very good appetite the whole time. To a child she years 
old, who began to be attacked with sea'siokness on rising ;in ;®he 
morning, the treatment was so effectual that it was able to play 
about during the day, in spite of the storm. The child *Wk ou* 
tea^poaful tn two doses during the first balLhour, aud 
a't«Aspoonful every three hoars. Another case wufliit.'sf tflfl 
eighteen years of age, who had boon sick for twenty-four fomfs 
before the drag was given. The case being a severe one, she had 
a double doso every half-hour, with r truly magical effect,'for 
after the seoond dose the patient was able to assume ahaJf-sfttfog 
posture, and after the sixth dose she jested, and began to complain 
of hueger. During the rest of the voyage she remained well* 
^although there was ranch rolling of the vessel* Similar good 
results attended the use of the drug lu three milder cases t $»d had 
It not been that his supply rau short, Dr. Manassefo would have 
been able to make more extended observations. fitU^ [from the 
experience of thane few cases, be thinks It justifiable to War that 
Id the drug we have a certain and harmless remedy agafost tea 
sickness. Iu the same uotnmuuioation he mentions that he hsd 
found * uocaiuum mur^atleuul , of great service la 
col apse of two severe casus of simple Gholera* and thinks it 
desirable to tty it* action in cases of Asiatic cholera.** ^ 

Dn. X. Christy, writing in the Ourdmr's OAftmiekj, dfl to 
subject of Cocaine, says “ The SethUi vidica, 
teuio under the name of Erythroxyhm imnogymm, is fouhid 
upon examination to contains cortain amount ol Tbifi 

tWda accuminuta, which has also been sent to nte as h VAirioty 
of erythroxyloji, is a drug that has long been in ubC ^h .Qeylbn 
os a vermifuge, and I have for some time distribnt'ed' tt in the 
form of a fluid extract At that time X was not awMe that it 
had passed under the name of erythroxyloh. .As \tdpA as fur¬ 
ther supplies of these two drags arrive* a therapeafo exami¬ 
nation will be carefully made with the alkaloids, I anx glad to 
be able to record some further valuable information of general 
interest respecting t-rylhroxylou coca." 

He here quotes the testimorny of Dr. Maiiassekl as to. its em¬ 
ployment in eea-ftickuess, quoted above, and goes on tatey ;-*- 

Dr. G, H. A. Dabbs reports this week lu ths*^ 'Mf&toni . 
Journal (p. 473) that be has used coeafos moat 4o . 

four oousecuiive sum of ehUdbhrth; and that ,ftis Mji'tosatfon to 
to usott in foUrc.casM. f t * V ' 1 

1 OKU only add tot fo oatAuriifoan JoAmt' 'totofi «aa 
last weak, tfasra wsrt twriva norites of tbs tedafos* 
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•ttA la w ©ue iosfcaoOS have it a* yet beau ibid to trace any ill* 
ifhtt* from <ty use. 

The employment ©f the $?ytKra&>jlm Oao* fi«s a-jw goas from 
th© %rls4rxi? stags' of depending for th* off »ot by okewiug the lea ves 
(irWcbmlgbtbafrMh or stale : this means filial they might oon* 
^ Maba^tjfaa^0oroaataga of «bo*!o% or, on the other hand, they 
©Might mtath 0*55 par neat), to the employment of the alkaloid 
itffeav* the dowt ena he meet accurately appo t : oaedL The solution 
ftfhydrdoblorate of cocaine with water is aIways better when made 
&*&, mtadl ft t* s«f* to apply it la any case of pain, even with 
©hildret^ by riihteig it in. It is moit entity tntxsd with vaieliae, 
AAd rapidly allay* pain in the joint*. A «m>U q^otity o t the 
©Ikalo&d may !&* pat with, water and then pHcni on sugar, and it 
AaM marked effect upon any one suffering with a eore throat. 
Tho price having Fallen to about 41. per grain, ft ta quite within 
Urn reach of hay one* 

It WOtttd thus seem that there is no limit to the use a of j 
this extraordinary drug, I 

* * 

* 

TWtt result of the measure* adopted for the extermination 
•f wild animals and poisonous snakes in British India during 


Increased destruction* As an example of this, the arrange- 
monte made by Mr. Kbnnkdv, the District Magistrate of 
Gorukhpore in the North- West Frovine®©, are quoted, where, 
by the prompt payment of rewards, the number of snakes 
destroyed during the year under review at once rose from 
203 to 4,418. This is certainly a very striking instance of 
what * personal interest ’ can do in this dhectiondflud the ex-* 
ample of Mr. fJiEtftf ri;y might well be imitated jobber districts 
with nothing bat advantage. Without pe^oiuyexertton of this 
sort, there can be little hope of materiaIH>)^aeniug the lose of 
human life by snuke-bitv and wild apd inweaslng the 

number of reptiles and wild ^M^'d«8tr<ty*d annually. 

GOLj/biRE-EXTIt ACTING M10GBS8E8. 

forms an important industry in Southern India, 
where serious Companies have from time to time launched into 
the business with fluctuating nuoetwa. Large capitals have been 
.sunk in the attempt to extract the precious metal under 
various methods having for their object the least amount of 


the year 1884, shows that the number of human live* lost expense with the greatest amount of yield. There have been 
decreased slightly, rw., from 22,905 in the previous year to many failure*, and but few successes, and these of a negative 
m^m j that this decrease was common to all provinces character. At the present time some mines are being Worked 
©xcept Bengal, British Btiriunh, and Uoorg. As usual, by far at a positive loss, while others can Hardly be sudd to bo working 
rite greatest number of deaths were due to snake-bite, fhe with any profit to speak of. We have noticed front time to 
%■**■$! Wing 19,029, compared with 2,735 deaths by wild anb time the numerous discoveries said to have been made 
male. The lower provinces of Bengal and the N.-W. Provinces by which the extraction of the gold from the quarto, aud the 
And Oudh account for 75 per cent of the total mortality. Tigers other mineral substances in which it abounds, would be rea* 
caused 831 deaths, wolves 265, leopards 229, and “other animals'* tiered quite an easy matter. But so far as we are aware, moat, 
1,800. Dnder the laat head, jackals caused 547 deaths in Bengal if not all, of these so called discoveries have been confined to 
alone, and 70 in the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh. Alligators, the domain of speculation. There seems, however, to be 
shark and crocodiles were responsible for 123 deaths iu a chance of something definite being established as to an 
Bengal. It seems scarcely credible that an apparently harmless improved process for extracting the ore with advantage to the 
Animal like the jackal should prove bo destructive to human miner. Mr. Bosworth-Smith, the Government Mineralogist, 
Be, but the victims must chiefly have been very young Madras—who has since his arrival from England been endoa- 
ehhdren. The loss of cattle amounted to 49,(572, against 47,478 youmig to ascertain the mineral resources Of the Southern 
III the previous year. Iu their case the largest number was Preicidency—hns been making an dfoquiry into the process adopt- 
deetroyed by wild animals, ins., 47,944, and only 1,728 by ed for exlraoling the metal at the Illith oral gold min& This is 
snakes. Bengal suffered the greatest loss, in?., 12,397. Tigers one of the few gold mines which is being worked with any- 
god leopards were equally destructive, having killed 19,680 thing like satisfactory results. Mr. BoswoHh-Smith has sub- 
Aud 19,699 head of cattle, respectively. The number of wild mitted the following report, date*l 15th September 1885, to tho 
Animals destroyed shows an appreciable increase, t.o., from Government of Madras on an improved ore-extracting process, 
13,890 in the previous year to 23,775. Professional shikaris which primil fade holds out a hope that gold-mining may 
In Bengal accounted for 495 tigers alone. There is a marked* be carried on with profit, and should prove cheering news to 
falling off in the number of poisonous snakes destroyed, m., shareholders in Southern India mii% 

from 417,782 in tho previous year to 380,981, but whether we « Since writing my report upon the lUithorai gold mm®, iu 
mhy infer from this a corresponding diminution of the which I stated that, iu my opinion, the process there contem- 
flpecies is perhaps doubtful. The dotal amount given iu rewards plated was not likely to succeed, I have received an account of 
increased from Bs. 1,74,355 in the previous year to U*. 2,46,525. & uo w process, which, in my opinion, would be far superior to 
An important point referred to by the Government of Iudia in the oue 1 then recommended. The method thkt I suggested 
their resolution on the dealrtritbn of wild animals, is the W as that devised by Plainer aud is termed tile *Chtoriaiisatiou 
issue of lioeusoa for the possession of anas for the destruction process ; ’ bat since then Mr. 'EL It. OassCl, who h m works in 
of wild beasts and the protection of crops. It is said tUal Verulam-street, Gray's Inn-road, Loudon, has invented a 
“licenses should be freely givou when necessary v for these pur- process which is said to be able to act upon refractory ores 
poses, and local Governments are requested to report full eveu better than Flatness process. Mr. Cassell also uses 
particulars as to the number of licenses issued, We notice that chlorine to dissolve the gold, but this gas is generated iu a 
Bl Bombay# 1,418 each licenses were issued during 1884, while different way. In the * Plainer process * hydrochloric acid 
in Assam the figures reachod 6,791. Hyderabad returns show acting upon black oxide of lunngauesp fmauganese dioxide) 
4,402 Issued, The system of paying rewards for the generates the chlorine, the manganese being afterwards re- 

destruction pt venomous snakes does not appear to have been covered from the manganic chloride by 4 We Idea's, process.' la 
ndppted .j^fr<dly f It was introduced into the districts of ^Uo 1 Cassel process* the chlorine is generated from common 
Darblumga, and MougUyc iu 1882, ami has (sodium chloride), by means of an electric cwsut—the 
worked icdiisfActorUy, the number of snakes destroyed in these 3ame electric current also depositing the gold AS a metallic mud 
districts having increased from 10,5^4 iu tho previous year f n gather part of the apparatus, which seems to resemble 
* to 10,039. In the Madias Frerideuey, tho entries under this a Brookner's cylinder. Tuits the anode generates the chlorine 
head ^re,blank, and the attention of the local Government is whilst tho cathode precipitates tho nivUi. : The following is 
drawn to the subject. It appears to us very desirab le to intro- all account of tho process a* performed experimentally before 
dona the system throughout the country. As a rule, religions number of the leading metallurgists in London pi? 

ACrdplee forbid the destruction of aiiakeB by Hindoos ; but i gj>ld Qf ^ tofi(lg i**ea pulverised, 4nd ;c6iioeatrated, is 
the pwApect of i reward may have the effect of calming Ida revolving Arum with i quantity *f salt water, tho drum 

Atxflh remplw . to a certain extcal. With regard to the anflieient capacity to hold a charge tikbent ton*. Iu- 

ttnbject generally of the deeteuction of wild beasts and venom- aide tho drum is a series, of carboa oloctridei, ' Bxrough which is 
one enikee, the Goverhor-jOfenend In Council vefy ; tlgWfif.; p«*»ed an *lc<»fic ourrsat generated by an iUrdiaary dynamo- 
obeerves that much depends on the degree of personal maoblne. doon aft^r the drum la started, oaustlo Hme Is added, 
interest taken in the matter*by district officers ; and instances La order to neutralise by secondary totion the acids which would 
are not wanting to show that increased exertions on the otherwise be formed add would attach the iron, arsenic, or other 
part of district magistrate* are quickly followed by largely mstals that might be present in the ore, forming salts of those 
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metals wJbitih would precipitate the geld were tjUeir formalt#* net 
'prevented* thus undoing oil the previous work. By the elerifely- 
tM action the salt is decomposed, andchlorlae in anaa^tefcate, 
a* well u oxygen* Is given off at the oarbon anodes. . the ehlerioe 
combine* with the gold, and form# with 4t a solution of chloride of 
gold* From that solution the clocfcroly tiosl action carries It Into 
the Interior of a pipe which U covered with asbestos cloth, and 
placed horizontally In a revolving iron, the gold being deposited 
lt» a fiurif^MAed metallic state on the Interior surface of the 
$*pe which the cathode. Inside this pipe Is an Archimedean 
eorew, which h^j« the water in circulation, carrying the gold 
allme into a receivlU in which it fa deposited by gravitation, The 
slime Is drawn off fnfe^be receiver at intervals and dried, the 
geld being recovered byK^ritiug la the usual way. The main 
object la havln&a iVvoblng that, owing to its rotations 

the ores Inside it may be constantly v ft^;^agaln&t the positive 
electrodes, where the nascent chlorine Is gffibmted, and thus 
become converted iuto chloride of gold.* 

Thus it will be seen that the "Camel process” compare 
favorably with the VUtner in the following respects 

Is*. It ia adapted to more refractory ores. 

Shut,- No previous mating of the ore is required. 

3rd, The chemical* required for the solution of the precious 
metal are tonally, at hand, being common salt and ordinary lime. 

<UA. No cheinicais are required for the precipitation of the 
gold from auric?: chloride. 

Its my report I stated that the chief points for consideration, 
before u^ihg at Illlthorai the Platner or ehlorinizatiou process 

I there culled it; Were(l) the price and nature of fuel, and (2) 
the price Of chemicals, lithe l * (towel process* were u*eil, the 
nature of tl)e»e considerations would be considerably changed, 
aw (l) no fuel would be required, and (2) acids are not necessary, 
neither are qipeUMve chemicals required, time could be 
brought dp from Coimbatore where limestoue k abundant 
(burnt* kuuker * should not be used for this process) and salt 
should be easily obtained, i would suggest that the Illithora* 
wnd Kartary Mining Company should send a sample of ore to 
Mr. Cassel and allow hitu to try his process experimentally 
first 5 then, If successful, put up at lUiihorai a suitable turbine 
powerful euough to drive the ijaoeseary stamps and a dyufyeno- 
machine for producing the electric current. If the company 
have such experiments made, they will learn with a very small 
outlay whether the reef is worth working at all, for, if this pro¬ 
cess failed* it is etfceedingly unlikely that any other,could pay. 1 ' 

The anggeatwiMi made by Mr, Smith for testing the value and 
utility of the process recommended by him, are worthy of consi¬ 
deration and .trial, and we commend them to the notice of gold- 
mining competes. The merit of Mr, Bos Worth-Smith’s com¬ 
munication lieHp the fact mat he is a trained and professional 
mineralogist ; and being a Government official carrying out a 
series of investigations with a view ^ascertain, and develop, if 
possible, the mineral resources of the Southern Presidency, he 
would not be actuated by any private interests or motives in 
bringing to notice any particular process of extraction without 
being satisfied bimaeH of its utility or superiority over others. 


, TEE ENSILAGE COMMISSION. 

Wjs have watched very closely the course of events in regard 
to the enquiry into the value or otherwise of the system of 
ensilage. W« lave ^okiietontly maintained that the system 
would prove of in.estiofable value to this country, and we have 
expressed certain decided opinions upon the subject, We have, 
however, been looking forward with much interest to the report 
of the Royai Commission, which is calculated to;eet at 

rest the question whether, an a method for storing fodder, and 
as a food for stock, it is worth any one’s while to resort tp the 
system ip preference to hay-making, which is dependent upon 
climatic infiuohocs, more or less. We are now in a position to 
furnish our readers with the following preliminary report of 
the Ensilage OowMiariaa; tyjilck may be accepted 'm embodying 
the views of the Oomriitfoe in a general sense. We direct 
ftpecial attention to (ho portions tfe have italicised, as bearing 
out our own views as to the auperferity of silage over green 
fodder as a milk-producer i— , v 

The Cmmlwioner* hive, up to fch« presautbold U aittlngi 
and examined 3S mtucssw, comprising among their number owners 


IfoTtob^T 7* 188& 

afidompt^s of landed estates «*d ifcrif egebt*^a* 
dwtgtiwt iiud Inventors of difleftn* forme of rilo«»orpf different 
Systems of applying the neaessary weight to stacked tit oasiM 
green fodfar, chemist*, and aufekersof psmphl.^sxmldie.fme wd 
snbjedn They have' also had the advantage .of h«dil%g ; ^bteviews 
of Sir John Bonnet Laws*, whose eminent fcnowiedg^fdmatfasti 
relating to to the chemistry cl agriculture, ootabtyM^rfifa -dAwr' Iasi 
that hie published opinions on the prooeta of * nritagefiave been 
regarded as qalavonrabli to fcbe system, fist tendered b^>vldtmee 
of great value and Interest. 

The Commissioners have by no means desired tb^eiriude Un¬ 
favourable evidence; on t bt contrary, they bave^endeavo «fshd to 
induce some of those who were believed to be opposed to the ajfstom 
to give them the benefit of their opinion*, hot they.bave ..so far 
heard no expression of any decidedly unfavourable dess* ThO 
the evidence tendered has been entirely voluntajiry*:aU ; Wf^dSptss 
attending at their own expense, , „ , y'/j •; ;• 

The evidence of all those who have practically t«te^ the yarlotta 
methods of converting green fodder crops into preserved food for 
animals without putting them through any prooeta of drying, wteb 
as is necessary in the making of hay, has, without swaption, 
established their claims to a considerable amount of success tAWd 
alt hough in some oases the results have been evidently mom satis¬ 
factory than in others, the advantages which the different open tom, 
one and all, have claimed for their systems seems to skow that a 
nourishing and useful food for antmab can bs preserved, indepeod- 
ently of aoy drying process, within wide lines of divergence in the 
details of the methods adopted. 

It has been conclusively shown that, by different degree* q| 
weighting and of expulsion and exclusion of atmospheric air from 
the material stacked or ensiled, different degrees of heat and Of 
consequent chemical change are produced. 

The degree to which such chemical ohaages increase or dfinfoisll 
the feeding value of the silage Itself, or its relative value in com¬ 
parison to the green crop, la, in the present state of knowledge In 
great measure a matter of opinion, and careful feeding experiments* 
conducted with a view to test the exact effect of these changes, will 
be highly important to a s olution of this question. 

Silage which has been covered in Immediately after cutting, aid 
not again uncovered, has been shown to retain Its colour and fresh¬ 
ness, although developing small quantities of certain bride indica¬ 
tive of a process of fermentation without any considerable acosmic* 
of heat. Other silage whioh has .been put in at Intervrivaud from 
which the air has not been Immediately or entirely *xeta&j*4» : ka* 
undoubtedly developed considerable heat* and In this case Itha 
colouring matter of the leaves has been less well prsaemd* ;5T*t 
in both caste, a useful feeding mifceriaf has been rendered available* 
iwhlob, in unfavourable weather, would have been practically lost 
if any attempt hvi been triads to convert it into bay. ,. 

Bearing In mind the Importance of economy, the "CommbeUmera 
have inquired into the efficiency of various systems of ;«t*tiriqg 
unchaffed green fodder crops without drying, by which It bawbee* 
contended that, with a proper system of pressure, the* neewsity 
for a silo can he done away with, 

The CommUfilonera are not at present prepared to express ai|y 
opinion upon the economy of any such system, or to OOhl^lire tto 
advantages with those which are claimed by 'the hSommd&l 
chaffed and clbse stored litage ; but tt seems to be ostabllaheA 
that a temperature sufficiently high to Involve danger ofjfceoaei ' 
be controlled by a proper and efficient system, of applying wright 
In the stack of green fodder* 

The different systems of applying weight .hays■ grtirity'bconiiM- 
the attention of the Commissioners, but as the quaffty pi |ffio tBkgn 
does not appear to be materially affected by tfifa W 

comes simply one of economy, and may etfriy* for ^^g^saeni, bO 
left to each operator to deride for, himself aoebrdlog ggnlriiri 

ol reamstanoee affecting the particular locality fir 'faiuafii 

Situated, )\ 

Some of the best aamppl ol chaffed silage,herb , 

with preeturo ari eicwOleg lbs. per superficial foot, bttt tot 
degree to whioh wefgWng is neoeseary or desirable rem«l«s bo ha 
derided upon the greatmt amonat of evidence that 1 ^'btedria 
available tout. Good rririts are claimed to haw* 
by means of weights varying from 7 Lhs. to 
foot on the top of the rilagfe, ^ A$ 

ffTces^erimce qf fait* fmwn , 4m Ari 
nusrfioa mW% has[bm 

U an# d$$®S§£&f'skaga &-$#_ cri«fr«iy a 

much twhhifofc tMinto h** teen veeriewI 'dm (hat fitting 
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‘ xlif^c^iiw^reW i»ad prifctts, ' 

<’ A#W <*ri#e» qf'toM', Ucontfty tainted ^ tks 

toft JWk wtr opfntor, *rfl#a«W*> tolt« foiri»05«» ift proximity 
'- wRA jtM&iijptmelH*# tftagt, vr 'with persons who hav* handled U, rather 
tbmi of m\ imterial as food. 

" A#C^ttdutoriers bav* already beard inffietent evidence to 
' Justify itbioa la encouraging the development; of the system of 
fttertoft united green fodder crop* ae a valuable auxiliary to farm 
jKflMrtIce, Xa addition to other advantage*, leases, occurring through 
weather unfavourable for baymaking, may be avoided, and some 
crops not hitherto grown in this country on account of the Im* 
of ripening tbetr iced (such aa certain varieties of 
ttaiafii may probably be successfully Cultivated in Certain dletrlote 
toHbe fnoreaie of oor present means of feeding various kind* of 
live stook on arable or partly arable farm*. 

(Signed) Walalogham (chairman), H, A* Braseey, A M* Cardwell, 
Drogheda, K.' Eckersley, Eger ton, of Tatum* J, S, Gathorne- 
Bardy, TVm. J. Harris, Nigel Kivgioote, Mitchell Henry, James 
Howard, U Kaiua-Jackson, Fatmoe de Laime, J. C. Lawrence, 
Pater M’Lagav, Fredk, Marshall, Henry Robinson, Stanhope 
3taiUmohe, and Jacob Wilson, 

, gftfr .. RUSSIAN TRADE IN TURKESTAN, 


Tntt state of affairs ou the North-West Frontier baa happily 
another aspect than that which has engrossed attention in Adi a 
for some time past, The Russian approach to India from 
CaiatrlO Asia has hitherto been mainly looked at from a purely 
military point of view ; hence an endless variety of hostile 
schemes bate been attributed to our northern neighbours, all 
Sbavlpg as their object the invUaiou of India, Now, however, 
that Russia actually touches the boundaries of Afghanistan, 
smother 4 far more interesting and important question has been 
brought forward for consideration,—that Of the probability of a 
suoooMfttl opening out of trade between Russia and, India 
through the medium of Afghanistan, Those who have for years 
looked upon Russia as a natural enemy to English rule 
th lndia, will probably regard with suspicion any attempt that 
may be made in this direction, especially if the initiative be 
taken by Russian merchants. But others, putting aside the 
groundless fears that have for so long held possession of many 
minds, will welcome the possibility of the opening out of trade 
Oaf our northern and western frontiers, even though Russian 
merchants bo engaged therein, Russia Las so much room for 
(he extension of her commerce with Central Asia alone, that for 
this and* for other reasons, her trade with India is not likely to 
Occupy much attention, so far as she is concerned, fur many 
y^arato come, If, however, the Russian Government ooukl be 
induced to consent to perfect freedom of trade with India, no 
time would be lost-on this aide of Afghanistan—hi setting in 
motion What might prove a very large and lucrative trade, But 
Russia must unfortunately protect her manufacturers, and iu 
this Way questions of duties will arise, the settlement of which f 
PH the basis of free trade, may be difficult to arrange. But 
theritrn**tnes8 and eagerness with which the Russian iner- 
,ch#hi*^ Btfcu, Orenburg, and various other places, are setling 
to Whr& to secure the advantages to be obtained from trailing 
with *11 parts of Central Asia, indicate early that the formation 
pf tyade^xoUtes, roads safe from attack by robbers,and tho 
^tabbihlng ,pC 'r^utar-trading operation* throughout Central 
yqjiab eventually lead to extending these routes to India, 
with hitherto disregarded, because not perceived, from 

the ho*rpw: aud mischievously limited considerations usually 
given to the current of events in Ceu|ral Asia. Merv, Sai-akhs, 
Hpd SUfldtw' places that ore associated at present in most 
^ minds, eRber’ WHh war, or as centres of intrigue, difficulties, 

./dM^:^u^Qrabl«« The two first-named places are, in 
th# ima gination of th« many, mere pivots on which the destinies 
$f jBhgHkh prestige in the East must some day turn, from their 
<%p£iu$ by Russia, Now that both these places are in the 
iutad* of .Russia, Urn gun still nm* his daily course : no aign 
tf ihepredScted (dorms is to be seen; but we hearth* voice 
ofmerriatat* tefcttigfor ftftfEties. for trading. They want 
roadif far thfeir merchandise, and do not anticipate war, or 
even tumult The military ardour of Russian officers in (Jenfcral 
Asm will probably be no ifcore difficult to restrain than the 
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Warlike spirit that finds utterance iu India amongst English 
officers and with to bureauerac%, so rarely capable of iudepen- 
dent thought. The long p^ijja of unrOsWained wterefoe o 
power that Russian Generate have Ms joyed, $h v Central Aria* 
may render them impatient of the limit of Rfiapian advance now 
reached ; but the neemitied of the Russian Government, the 
cost of continuum military movements in 'CfentrMhifflf and Jim 
prospect of putting au end to alhesuiEAiir'■ to4mbe« 

will force the Government to stop efTectm«y the Aggressive 
propensities which its Generals and offtejro indulge incomimm 
with our own. The commercial aspf ‘7 of Affaiwf In Central 
Asia doe* not exclude political ,a#r will it render 

English statesmen iadiffe*^^^&C'profe4itffi of the frontiers 
of our Indian E«jp*;e ; but it should prevent m frdm looking 
at the altered condition of the people ih Central Asia, now 
that they have come under a rule that establishes - #we sort of 
order, as being on that account filled with danger to the peace 
so long enjoyed in our own possessions in IfuRa, It would, 
indeed be surprising if the introduction of good government * 
into Central Asia, should be the signal for yar , and blood* 
shod in India. These anticipated disasters are the pure offspring 
of the fears of our own countrymen in India, or at home, and 
certainly do not emanate from the Russian Government. There 
is, so far as we can see, no sufficient reason why the present 
juncture of affairs ou our northern frontier should ba pro* 
ductive of aught else but an extension of trade and the pro* 
motion of peace and good-wil). 

A Russian official paper, the Journal of the finmes Minister., 
publishes an important article on the trade of Rumian Turkes¬ 
tan. The present administration of the Governor-General of 
Turkestan is confined to the districts of Sir Daria; Ferghana, 
Zeraf&han, and Amu Daria, which have a total area of 011,000 
versts, and a population of 2,335,000 acute* The territory is 
divided as follows:— 
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Throughout this vast region, the character of the soil, as 
might be expected, varies eoiir>idej|bJy, and prtyMiite striking 
contrasts. To t ho north it is of a sandy uafcurt^and impeifectly 
watered ; but towards the southward and eastward, there is 
fertile soil, well watered, And with a rich vegetation of grass 
and trees. Since the annexation of Turkestafi by Rugate,the 
proportion of the nomad population U said to have greatly 
decreased, and where it was befoie two-thirds of the t^ota 
p<}pulation, it is now less than half. Some interesting informa¬ 
tion is given regarding the various race® who now constitute 
the settled population, which may broadjy be divided Into three 
classes— Iranian, Mongol, and Turk. In the towns may atew 
be found Hindoos, Persians, Arabs, and "Jews. The system 
of agri culture has special feat ore* peculiar to Oriental countries, 
and the same may be said of the manufacture*, llm&ll properties, 
producing a little of everything, are common to Iho former, 
AtuI among the latter no manufacturer confine* himeelf to the 
production of any one article on a large scale, Th* obief oereala 
under cultivation are wheat and rice, but barley, millet, and 
other grains are ateo grown, The grain-producing ca^citjr 
of the country is indeed very great. The give the 

following as the annual production of the fati^ under cultiva¬ 
tion— wheat, 11,000,000 ponds;* rice,10,000;00<ipaud«i djongaiw 
e,W,000 poudft ; millet, 400,000 |K>uda ; li^ 3,100,000 

poude ; other cereals, 3,000,00 ponds,—total, 47,^00,000 poude 
The cultivation of cotton in Russian Turkeato te alflO a grow¬ 
ing and important industry, and aWdvthe annual ptoduclion 
ranches 050,000 poude. The cultivation of Aiparican cotton lute 
beau commenced, but the result knot staW. ^'Horticulture is 
parried on, and the dried fru$t» are sent into Siberia 
and the south of Russia* Vice oulturo is said to be aicadily 


Jl« powd or popdatSPpja. Eogli*h. 
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iticreasing, bob the pnwluce doea iiot yet suffix for more than 
local consumption. Auotlinr irapSrtarit iarlaafcry in sericulture* 
which m largely carried on, The annual silk production is as 
follows 



Total 


Poud*. 

15,000 

10,000 

3,000 

2,003 

To^ooo 


X Other Central Asian coSw^ea also contribute to the silk 
industry largely. The following s&fcwUca are given : — 

Pondw, 

Bokhara ... ... ... 00.000 

KWv* ... ... 3,000 

Kashgar ... ... 10,000 


Total 


rs.ooj 


This culture brings in an annual revenue of about 1,1 million 
roubles. Other industries which also give good returns *are 
faking, chiefly engaged in by the Russians at the mouth of 
the Sir Daria and in the Aral Sea, tradiug in skins, cattle- 
raising (the exclusive occupation of the nomads), and the raising 
of oil. As an example of the immense impetus given to the 
various industries of these region* since the annexation of the 
khanates by Russia, the following tables allowing the number 
of workshops in existence, will prove of interest' — 


Sir Daria 
FerfcbAfta 
Xorafshaa 
Asm Daria 

Workshop*. 

720 

420 

620 

2 

Workmen. 

3*000 

2,000 

1,000 

■50 

Annual 
production 
in rouble#. 
1,400,000 
800,000 
600,000 
60,000 

' Total 

... 1.662 

6,050 

2,850,000 


Miscellaneous items. 


The Indian salt revenue far the first six month* of the /' $fe#at 
financial year amounted to Rs 2,04,24.000 On 15*109,000 mendds, 
m compared with Rs. 2,82,01,000 on 14.746,000 mwfmds , . figrfttg 
the corresponding period of last year. 


We understand that cattle, both In Singapore :md.fn ‘ 

have lately been attacked by various forms of disease, *n4 many 
oattle-ownera have suffered serious losses. The presottOe of * 
trained Veterinary Surgeon in every district would be an lacalodb 
able blessing. 


Tub assay value of coins and bullion received in the . Indian 
mints in the first six mouths of the current financial year was ft*. 
6,00,16,130. and of that coined and examined Rs. 41,11,22*014 
Of the latter the Calcutta Mint did Rs. 2,21,79,102, and the 
Bombay Miut Rs, 3,89,42,822, 


Tub value of gold imported during the Arab six mouth* .. of the 
current financial year was Rs. 1,86,69,541, and of tth«£ 
expos ted Rs. 14 91,645} whilst the value of silver imported was 
Re. 6,74,74,915, and of that exported Rs. 31,45 221, This leaves , 
a balance of both metals in favour of imports of Rs. 8,15,07,6204 


The trade of the Punjab continues to flourish, apd with!* the 
last two years the exports have more than doubled fa weight and 
have nearly doubled in value. The cfflef feature in the moat 
recent report is the wonderful expansion in the export of Oilseeds, 
which has risen from lees than a million of maunds in 1882 8$ 
to nearly 5£ million In 1884*85. The value of this export was over 
175 lakhs of rupees, or rather more than a quartet of the whole 
export trade of the province. 


When it is remembered that, previous to the Russian annexa¬ 
tion, everything' waa produced by hand labour alone, the result 
is encouraging, and seems to hold out n hope of future pros¬ 
perity. Ill© principal factories aud work shops, to the n umber 
of 40* are, it is stated, owned by Russians, and they include 
12 spirit distilleries, 5 tobacco factories, and 7 leather manufac¬ 
tories. The numerous small native workshop** are chiefly 
engaged in the making of thread and silk, and the work-shops 
of Ferghana alone are said^to produce more than 1,000,000 
roubles worth of silk, and about 300,000 roubles worth of cotton 
goods. It baa been found impossible to compute the production 
of tissues in Other localities, but it is said to Ixj extremely 
active in every family. Within the last 20 years the commerce 
of Turkestan is believed to have doubled, and according to the 
returns the external trade now stands as follows 

* EXPORT*!. 

To the Fair of Nijtti Novgorod 
To the Fair of Rbifc 
; To the Fair of Krestovsky 
To the Fair of the ttteppe ... 

To Orenburg and Orak 
To Tmitzky 
To Petropoulovek 
To fatnlpslattosk 

Total 


Rouble**. 
... 5,000,600 
... 500,000 

500,000 
... 1 , 000,000 
... 1,800,000 
... 1 , 000,0 0 
... 500,000 

... 1 , 000,000 

... 10,800,000 


Imports, 

Roubles. 

JRpom Orenburg and Grek ... ... 6,500,000 

From TroiUky ... ... 2.000,0'0 

From Patrop*ulnv»ic ... 1,500,000 

FrothFairs of the Steppe ... ... 2,000,000 

i>v w BsfiaipalaUaek and kJemiretoUlnsk. 1,000,000 


Total ... 12,000,000 


European Russia supplies Turkestan with *11 she requires in I 
the shape of cotton .manufactures* Linen, and fancy articles* ] 
and she receives in retu rn cattle, and aUo Indian tea, to the i 
value of about 1,000,000 roubles, Jurkest&h tUso has a valuable 
export ttade with Rokbara, and Chinese Kashgaria, 

which amounted in 1894 to 6,000,000 roubles. Wise men, 
instead of forecasting nothing but war and conflict between 
these distant but industrious people and those of India* tfift 
look forward to a time when, in spite of every hindrance* 
there shall have arisen a vast, constant, and profitable inter* 
change of commerce with them bv the great developing power 
of the railway system. 


At a recent meeting of theSouth Australian Corn Trade jAssooI* 
Mon, reference was made to the receipt of a communication from 
Ragland respecting the short outturn of wheat cargoes 'from Call* 
ferula and Victoria. In the interests of the colony, it was suggested 
that communication* be opened with the Victorian Cora Trade 
Association. The Chamber of Commerce ia to take action to 
remove any cause of complaint. It was asserted that the late rain 
had impiovcd the prospects of the wheat harvest in the colony. 


A con»E.sroNPEST of the 8hiies»wt> writing from Ghaiipore* 
under date, October 23, says’The paddy crop is very satisfactory 
and all that can be desired, Aged people say that they have not „ 
seen such a splendid outturn for the last seventy years. At first* 
vague fears were entertained as to considerable damage to the 
paddy crop, on account of the late heavy and unusual rate* 
They have, however, done good, and improved the condition p! 
the orop. Cabbages, turnips, potatoes, wheat, barley, peat, and 
various other seeds have just beeu sown. The soil has turned very 
soft and rich owing to the late hattia rain* v 

A oo *;temporary says In a recent Resolution of the 
Finance Department on the subject of the expenditure on 
Government Stores In India and in England, r )pKH*md 
a statement which seems to require a word of exphtoitfeto' 
While a large saving was shown by the sub«titati<to of 
Indian brewed beer for imported in Bengal, it was added, 
“In the return for Madras, however, a lots amounting to Rs; 4,-145 
is exhibited out of a transaction of ft*. 1,08,288. M To people who 
know of the tklii and enterprise with which farewlngt btni, bean 
carried on of late year* In the Hilgiris, this statcmApjtoust faavo 
read strangely. And, as a matter of foot. it is dirtily mhfieading. 
An examination of the detailed military store expenditure- show* 
that the lose, or most of it, was incurred in tho puifehatc et 
European beer in the local market—the most expOodvn of alf 
methods, forwhleh the only excuse is an actual running ihort o! 
supplies. From the same souroe it appears that the *Jda&iae 
Government rsally made a saving of Rs, 43,968 by thepftWhase of 
Indian beer in a transaction of a little over a lakh. The MgW 
beer cost them Re* 1,03,282, and the same quantity obtained 
through the Secretary of State would have amounted to 
Rs. 1,47.250. looking at these remarkable, figures It ^satisfactory 
to know that already father more chantry beer St drunk by the 
British troops to India than English; and as the Madras Govern' 
ment has ooncludeda long-term contract for the toft supjdy of 
the troops In that Presidency, there wilt be less ehhuoe of *4uch 
mistakes to the future. 
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Tftty Government have, rather Against the public expectation, 
declared themes Wo* against Mr, Smith's proposal lor the holding 
of * Jubilee Bthibitioa in 1887 9$ Adelaide, Mr, SmithVmotk-n 
is in flavour'of .Ita'QoVeiwtiaal granting £32,000 for the hnUdiugs, 
uppu thett^erntanding that prtvrt* perttms will guarantee all 
o'hei BxpfBB^e. Tlie Ministry state that the public finance# will 
not-justify proposed grant, Ignoring the fact 1 that the exhibl* 
tioi& mitM indirectly largely, increase thfe revenue, A largo 
tnesUiMc isUbe pity has pronounced In favour of the scheme; 
some ftatber^gs fia the country have oondmnnsd It Iii connection 
with the ^fuesl^uia of exhibitions. It may be mentioned that S|r 
Bamti*! bar, agreed to represent the colony aa one of the 

Ct)j?*toIi«iow In kfi»d«a for the ©xhiMUon next year, His defllaloa 
bus given the most genuine Satisfaction. 




Selections. 


OFFICIAL PAFEK. 


; /fSWMARr Off THK W ElWibllS FUR SKt’TfiJvntER 188 J 
: Tn* chief features lu the meteorology of the part month have* 
b«Cu tht praotloal cessation of the rains over the greater part of 
Nftrtk*We*tert> India, and the passage of a small but severe 
oyoione froth the Bay across the Orissa coast and thence into Debar* 
Both .bvau^hes. of the monsoon, have bi?wo more or less un¬ 
steady, a»d tbs rainfall hoe been chiefly determined by subsidiary 
dupwiifoisa* OooMloniug thunder-storm? with heavy boat tain, and 
(in fleugall by the larger disturbance noticed above. 

Beyond a levy Showers, no rain of importance foil in the Punjab 
Or tha adjacent parte of the North-W as tern Provinces, either on 
the hUU or plains, afttr the 7tb j and in the Harare, Central India, 
and Bajpootana, except a few showers, generally of sins l 1 amount, 
during tna third week, there was scarcely any rain throughout, 
Similar conditions prevailed in Khaudeah. Mafogaoo and DhuUa 
had poly slight and occasional showers and the iviul all was very 
defiotesf. In the Indus Valley not a drop of rain fell throughout 
the month. 

.Prom the 1st t" the 6th there was fairly general. and in places 
JbSavy* r*dn over Bengal and for some distance up the Gang otic 
plain, aid slight rain in the Peninsula* On the 6 th and 7th, rain 
was restricted to Bengal and a few places in the Central Provinces 
and the Peninsula, On the 8th heavy showers occurred in the 
South (Vnatio* but on the 9th and the three following days, 
lJttTjf rain of importance felltn any part of the country* On the 
I3tb'showers recurred over the Peninsula, and from that date until 
, the ISiti they W«ro fairly general throughout Southern India, 
Bengal, and Assam. Oo the 19th and 20th there was no rain of 
impoitibco throughout the whole of India, and on the latter day a 
serious cVolonto depression began to form off the Oritsa md Ganjatn 
coasts* This cyclone passed over the land probably at ah ut 7 or 
8 a.u, on the 22ud» It occasioned heavy rain In its immediate 
neighbourhood and slight rain over the whole of India, except the 
North-West; but the heaviest precipitation connected with this 
dlstnrbattoe occurred during tbs 23rd and 24th, when the storm 
had reached Behar cud was breaking up. After the dispersion 
of this storm, a few showers occurred in different parts of tho 
country i but these became less general, and the only rainfall re¬ 
ported* during the last few days, was from a few places in tho 
Poolnsuiftr 

fbe table of tha month's rainfall shows that it was deficient 
throughout the Whole of the Punjab, the North-Western IVoviuoes, 
the Central Provinces, the Peninsula (with the exception of the 
Buena*!, Hyderabad, Mysore, and Bella-y), the Eastern Peninsula, 
and Ceylon, while it was in excess over the whole of Bengal, from" 
Debar to Orissa, and in Assam and Cachar. As compared with 
prevloUft months, tbeie is a great improvement in Mysore, Bellary, 
and the Dscoaii, hut in some cthvr parts of the country the raiu- 
fali bis been very deficient, 

The total rainfall of the season is very deficient in the Indus 
Valleyr+fiwiiodUrJy at Peshawar,—ilightly in tho north of tho 
Punjab and At Siroa ; also from Khaudwa westward in Central 
India aad Khandesh, and southward in the Bombay, Deccan, and 
North Mysore. Elsewhere the rainfall of the four months has b*en 
up tp* oar has, exceeded, the avoiage, 

TM OyeiOM .*-The information frespaottug this cyclone, which 
W*g the 'inert severs storm of the present year, is at proses t very 
BAOttty and* pwlug to the unfortunate d>sartor at False Point, all 
.4wrt? tirwt most important station are wanting. From 
reports 'it appears that io about longitude ST B, 
and latitude W O' N., the barometer read early on the morning 
Of tbV a^A as low W 28'20 inches $ but the report received from 
Cuttack*. JwHOh* after False Point* was tike station mo*<t directly 
in tbs path bf the storm* reports no lower reading than 29 23 inohrs. 
The first Indication of tho formation of the cyclone was given by 
Dfarnjftl Island, which on tho 20th reported a southeast wind and 
a vary rOfUgb r*a j but it, was mot till the rooming of fch« 2UI, 
when tbs. wind backed to north oart on the Oiiwua and Gan jam 
coasts and tbs barometer began to tail at False Moiut, Saugor 
Island,- and jGtopatpore, that there was any direct evidence of the 
formation *>f a cyaonu. After 10 a. at. ou the 24at, however, the 
atprnt roiwKfc bava advamoed and developed with gieat rapidity* a* 
4w 10 A It. bn the following roorniog thcnonka-Wys at Cuttrork, 
Whew the tatdmsts* I ad fallen half an inch. The followtrig tide- 
gram wf* <ti»p*Mdied- bn - Cuttack at 7 a 22 ‘d ; “ Cyclone 


[ the storm rapidly dsorasssti inunslty, and travelled «juickiy 
I north-westward. The, e?utre lay between Oya and B >nasvw on the 
fl^rd^anvi was almost iidiafrfaguiahabty ou the2Mb* As the inten¬ 
sity of the st">rm deersarod, tin. rainfall appeared t6 inoreuse. 
Before raaoblng fc ke surrounding, br^clplfcktfoq. though 

heavy* had mt bWn exo«pt4oufil t birt on the 2SSrd uad 24th,‘tac 
lull owing aiAouuts were rspurted from Northern J^nga' 


Inches. Inches. 

Darjeeling ... 13 (?orupkpbr«— 

Furncah -i ... 9 Diuagupore .. 6 

Patna ... ... "■ 

With the exception of a fcW places in the Penl^al|^(roBS)irc 
was everywhere above the average of the moul 4 ». JfF&p ciKocmaA 
was greatosfc (between 0 0 & iooh and 0 OS Ipdh) wlthMuh^utl which 
ran east and east*i>orth easti from Gu/>erit 4 ur 6 M Qmual India, the 
south of the North-Western P'rovinces, and the Central PrnvFneoe 
to the Orieta Coast, On either side qf this bsWl the amenut of the 
anomaly decreased, diminishing to f OA# ’ kt and to 

-—’Ool inch at Mangalore. The dfffattypWa of JMK^perhture from 
the average in Northern India tome what Imsgul^T \' kxt.fc on 

the whole, September wan a u<tol month, partlOUHny in Bengal* 
[a the contra! p*rta of Xho country* i>i fha Peninscik, and also in 
Burmah, on the contrary, tampers Sure, was in excess, Uumidity 
was below the average almost b very who to, the principal uxcepMons 
being North aud Fast Bengal and a few places lu Madras* 

Tho following table ahows the amount of rain And the cNflorence 
from the average during the month «f September ' according ti> 
districts, as far as is indicated by tho tolegi&pfiid reports 


] 

Dismrcxn. 

a u« 
g » 

e-.Si B '' 

sie- 

03*. 

■5 

'iff 

i *% * 

fi ®Woi» 

■ 0<S3 

Puujab, West ... ... 

2^T' 

^0 88 

fuujab, Fast ... ... . . 

4 26 

—3’02 

North-Western Paovinccs, leans Uangctic i 

7*46 


North-Wtsteru Froviucou, ci«*G*u>grtic ... 1 

fi‘10 

J-4 l Tfi 

Boliar ... .. I 

7-36 

^7'90 

Northern Bengal ... ... { 

l4'4fl J 

-f8‘44 

Assam, Cacha: ... ... i 

1H8 1 

44*84 

Dower Bengal, Ghota Nogporc ... ... j 

1033 

40-76 

Orissa, NorthernClrcars... ... ... t 

Hi 

+010 

Central Proviuofu, South 

886 

-7 01 

Be tar, Khaudeah 

- mi 

-227 

Bajpootana. Central India, S&ugor, and Nor* 

: , % 


bndda ... **.* ... 

; 6 38 

1 *-lV35 

Bind, Catch ... 

; ■ me 

^t’U 

Gufc«rat 

■ ■ 6-12 

-4'26 

Kouk&n ... 

10'87 

—0 75 

Deccan, Hyderabad ... *., 

mi 

+2 30 

Ma'abar 

, ifrw 

—4 -So 

Mysore, Bailaty . . ... -,*'j 

' 4 66 

1 43*19 

Karnatlo ... ... ... ... j 

3 63 

—0 80 

British Bunnab ... ._ ... j 

. 18 6V 

-6 84 

Ceylon ... ... ..., ... j 

4-77 * 

—2 49 


.wri'^DALUS, 

Asst. Meteorological Reporter U> the Govt, of India. 
Simla, the 5th October 1885. 


THE OECOMPOS Q'l wl OF M1X.K, 


Illy Fhovjiuhoa Shkodon.] 

Thk docompouitlon of milk, as of anything else that U suscep¬ 
tible of decay, is a dissolution of. partnership* s<^ ,to speak, 
hotweon tho different eloments of which the dsooiUpoai^g stib- 
Htttooc is made up. The elements buyln to assume new forms oi 
conditions, and to enter into now arrangements pr oombiuatloa» ; 
some of them, btdug of a volatile character, escape Iqtc the air, 
Intljoform of gases which, when tho dcoomposiUou ii in an 
advanced state, arc commonly more or less offensive to the smell. 
And the rest arc so far changed an to leave Jbut HttU resemblance 
or no resemblance at all to tho origins! compound. There is a 
separation of the solid from the liquid! and of the gaseous from 
both*; they all become olmnicftlly .dissolved, as we may say 1 , indi¬ 
vidually am! collectively, and enter into new Combfuations when 
they arc free to act in ueoprdaace with the ^itutal Uvvs to whiuh 
they aro ordinarily subject. Milk is well-known; Jo hf* Ohs of-the 
most quickly dno&ytag things we are acquaiasod within a vary-day 
life, perhaps more bo than any ollur, amt various- precautions have 
to hh Akcu with it, in ordvr to keep it freak or uadscoroposrd, 
until its most valuable constituent 1 ) have been extrastad and pub 
into a fbrm, as in ch«csc and butter, which armts 'the'process of 
natural decay. 

Avo do not at pr&tu-nb fully understand the *Bl|sce ef thede- 
oompositinn of milk, but it is known to be brought about by the 
action of micro organisms of one kind or another! known an 
bacteria, bacilli* micrococci, A**, H has bvftu d^mohstrated by 
Our man aoicnUflo rn.cn that milk may hu prekervad autisepivally 
—that tS|WltiK?u.t the aid of any kind of pretwwrvatlvo ; and this 
view of tha tats go«s to show ihat the rea*^’why milk l» 
quickly pftrUhjubliH is ml found lu sny inherent property it may 
centalU. but bteaut^ 1 *t Is a ooiagtmiitJ fo -d, so v C$ ;aay* for the >>i‘- 
mentivf oi'gatiiams, wf>fc » arc tin's* acdvjS' ^abt^kgUAU ih rrapacfc 
of rtibstoUCMs that aia tk 'i in uib^>gbu. to preserve 

pallk la Ibis way, greater CarC Is uewairy inb« taken than oau 
pbeaiMF.ba fo-thfloii'hig on tho part of TifoW who 1 are practically 
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WAgtd in dairy work, Tim micro-organisms which cmerato in 
tho decomposition of milk arc found floating in tfc* ^ fo iny , 
f/ * tld border *o Preserve milk sntoptioaily* it m«*t he kept 
wfcoliy a»d Ab«aittkly away from these orKAulemfc, or they front 
’*• . «ooe of these organfum# or* allowed to g*L t *«**/* the 
mi k after Ife J« taken from the milk will remafo **** 

and unchanged for a coMlderaWe time ; hat when wo cotisidsr 
that *11: •te.Mjpliffrto air ii naturally foil of th«m, it 
ohvioua <hot to («ep milk wholly tway from them i< a dlflfault 
matter, involving a piwmse^ of air purifiijatioa, and of rigid oars 
to^ansferrttg, themllk from the udder of the cow toVvZJ 
ooutatmt.„ tt the ptirifloR *j r and none other. *** 

MUk tu\y war ft»d d©ooflfipo#e», because the germ* erokea of 
are not kepTx^it of It. They are present in the air and take 
gotwrailou Ot U* milk the moment the obauce le offered to thJm 
Setir milk U found to contain,them Itr abundance, anJ a email 
portion of Aueh milk will oan*e fresh milk to tarn rapidly soitJu 

l* “ ‘he ltttlMeaveaWUrg th. 

w^olo luit4> parxllal a a true a. It I. admirable, ami eolantift- 
cally oorreot, Heoo. It wlil be sees how neoeaearjr It ft that all 
«“•'» «0“W" ®jllc should be carefully cleaned each «me 

after uetogt&etn. The ferm.ativs germ, may ho <Ie»treyoiUf 
the milh he heathd for an hour to 70 dege. Couifgrade, or 138 
doge. lna»r.sortheeameenrf may be uoeompll.hed by a tempo 
ra ,‘? r «® f J°°. 0 '' three-quarters of an hour i but other e«rm» 
will aulekly introduce tbeuisalvea into the milk a, It coots, and 
the heating prooeta will have to he repeated to keep the milk 
eaveet day after day, and fey au todefliUto time. Te boll milk 
however,. ,ft #ot to Improve It, aave in re.pet of ti ore decay! 
gertue, Bolling preclnltotea the eerum and albumen, toakoi the 
milk lets easily digestible, arid, in the prooe.s of cheese-wakluy, 
reduce, the rate at wbloll remnot bring. about coagulation of the 
casein, These undesirable effect. »ro oompsratlvcfy unimportant 
b) degte*, no doubt, and net ooraparabl# to the good which the 
billing dote 1# referimc. to the preservation of milk. Milk was 
intended by nature to be conducted from the teats of the Dareut 
Into thestotnaoh of the oflspriug without oomlug into oontaot with 
Ilia aft, and benoe it la thot the boiling of milk does good In kill- 
ing iJtla geiftu* that mflk atoarha from the air, 

Au interjttiog Aeriei of eywlmautc might be made on milk in 
rffmhoe tp cheese-making; and also to butfcer-making, hut »»<>• 
* <to*»ftwnki«g,. with the view of detormining the «ffU t 
wh oh these, micro organism# have In the process. We know that 
rea% good ^heo#a oamiot bo mado from tainted milk; aud yat all 
UtUk from Mbish cheese Is ihttde contain# the senna which hrinr/ 
about the tainted ooudiliou. VV. know, too? fh.t thl ^oco. c*’ 
chcasa making ti identical, up to # certain point, and differing 

™!i t P T eM of , dl *« stio “ In Mw Sloiwtoh d 
»» ■ >»flk i« coagulated in both instances bv 

- ' ' a.L _ airti_ . ., w 


tbo germ# out of the milk ; 3, to destroy them by hoot; and#, to 
Niipood tbftir vitality by cooling. The tot I# only theoretically 
practicable, save fa & ohcmiat> laboratory t, bat .th» otW ^wo art) 
withlu the roach of any dairy operator. The ihtrcductioo "of the 
gormij into milk 1« Jessenud %p yolpiho, by . kepolfiji ;all 
jcmpulonaly clehu, in which event th* badlil pbtaih Md^s only 
from the air* and not from particle® of old wi k which may 
otherwise adhere toothy vcm*#. Gooliog the mflki too, baa the 
eflvtct of reducing or entirely etupeudtag the activity' and amttipli- 
cation of the germ#, for they are reproduced rapidly ahdJv vast 
™ b(ir * »* a . a jtohie temperature in such a oa4fedial^'aid as 
milk, hict only the vessels which ooaialo the milk! but aUo the 
rooms whfch contain the vessels, should therefore im kept clean 
aud cool, i« order that the germs may have no lurking place*/ ,and 

K'ftrtXnr wWoh t0 l ntA •^■■es&r.w^* 


" *** \ " oouguiawa botll , u( taoci‘3 by 

pspsiw). WtnouoehM y«t domoustiatad the difference lathe 

making, M UOWpwrsd with thnt of other milk that ha. uot been «o 
expa»»i,-.aa 1U digestion. Such a demon.tratiou can ouly b» made 
on a.m»ilsoalg wb.ru an ordinary atmo.pbere prevail/if Indeed 
It can be mad, at all, fer there would be Immense difficulty in 
oomplstely escludmg the one sample of milk wholly apart from 
the influence of atmospheric germs. Wo are consequently utterly 
deficient iu experimental data a. to the effect of these gc rms on 
the cheese, for UO cheese was ever yet made, so fur as I know, 
frmn which theft iofluanoe was wholly excluded. But the experh 
mentrnlghimmUMVably beniade by Ukiag a given quantity of 
milk up Into the higher Alps, for example, boiling it there to kill 
the germ,, and then making It into cheese : for in the higher Alps 
the aft, as Professor iVudall found, ie oaturally free from the 
germs of whfeh I have amtfen. It I. to bs hoped that our German 
fnends will undertake this experiment with two equal .ample, of 
milk, one to be mude into cheese In the valley, and the other hleh 
up in the mountains, » * 44 

It may he Said that we have no milk, obtained In the ordinary 
way, In which U Is brought wstantly into contact with air, that 
4ooai not ooutom some ortho micro organisms to which reference 
has boon made. One variety of the#® organfim^ acting on the 
sugar of milk, produoo# laotb acM ; aad the *mrdi»ii ol milk iu 
the proom of souring i* the result of the action of the gorrns on 
the sugar of bulk* wiilch produce# lactic aoid, the add in turn 
operating op the oaseous element by way of precipitation. Other 
baoflll, which do not Ugjt drrectly on the sugar „f milk, operate 
Isitad U the laotlo gold, and produce butyrio acid ; and in this 
'?? *? h * v ? ftily.rlo acid as a suooesaor to luctio auid, the produot 
ff huttorbotag injured In the nrooo... Other., again, opUte in 
the casein of the milk, producing a kind of fermematiou which 
depredates tho (ft^our of eheesc. t l l( ve spoken of the purity 
from driptolsme,of the aft of the Upper Alps, for the higher we 
ascend from the valleys the sinalicr become the nomber*of the 
organisms itt It; and to oounoctiou wllh this natural fact ft would 
be pertinent to nredtente the peculiar excellence of Gruyere aud 
Kmmoutlial chce.s, the best of which ft made iu eomo of the high 
posses and dope* el the Alpine range, the air of which Is comnu- 
ratively pure at oompartd with that of the i alleys. It ft beyond 
doubt that fke germj in quixtion perform functions in the dairy 
whose Importance ft.fjtr grwater than people have any idea of. and 
from this we, to*/ fairly, krgue the need of scrupulous cleanliness 
is elder to reduce, a» far Mtney he, tl ( o mischievou. tfhet of the 
do “*y agents Whihli are employed In Nature's laboratory. 

It mu«t b* tbai; milk <ka«ncipo,*e® «uoo*a( at about 

the n*ti»irami»3t)®t'atKr»‘m>d«r U>» icltnoucu 0 f tho *{;*,>t* to 
wbi w h ifc h tttbjM, MUt that won*# or h«atii Mmilkaach 
docay. Ji'tett* £•«*, W JOS deg#, Pahr-* or.^A to'® 
tetopttiLtbwa k wniob bacilli ara 

Siff ..sjs»£sxit 

SiE'ilZ.iSrSw'S 


TEE BAijATA INDUSTRY OF BRITISH 0 ; EtA2tfA.' 

I he following intorostihig aocouut of this now iaduRtry, 
largfjjy from febe» Report Mr. J. S. Jounmu, SupArint^uditel! *>f 

tb» XSoUoin (larutta® atr Gaorgatowu. wu o opy froma racmit uumb«r 
of the,9ojH4 American Journal 

Many aauawi have retarded the development of fc^e natafelv 

want of populalfoB. But fcho entraordiwary of th# «y«re m 6I 

' Importing population an l thereby labour i* iemedylutr thll 
MU#e, ana will lu time* it 1® hoped, remove it, TheayctAm i® 
keeping pace with the progroa® of tbo aohmy, aud will oontiaua 
to do «o* Another cause is the eut T re devotion to' the ouStlvatioo 
of sugar. The Qulauaaa, from*the niuntor to the nttaro tawrurar. 
are, practically speaking, mouomauiac®. AU ihelr- 
ono basket. J^he reoeut aevora depres4 m in tha auga? mkvkat, 
lias forcibly illustrated the danger Of this policy, To aay that 
the oolouy has been brought to the verge of ruin is gu ax.*gg®fa- 
tioa. Ruin has, however* stared the colony iu the fAoe, and 
r?ay in the futuro acoompJleh what it ha* reooubly theejtt^nod, 

U the colony doc* not take the lesson to heart ml develop its othmr 
roBOUccos, Rerein is ample room for the employment of British 
capita) and the exorcise of British enterprise, itttrifjr* and Indus* 
try. Aa our readers are aware, the cultivation of sugar f^ ,coa- 
fined fco 'he mml flats of the #oa coast and along the banks of thn 
rivers. Ih® forest interior, save by a comparatively few woodL 
outtevs, is unutilized, its wealth and resource* undeveloped It I# to 
ono of the produot# of the forest—baUta— wo would now desire 
to draw attention. Batata is the milk exuding from the bhUet. 
tree {Momimm 0«/um) upon tho bark being cut, and when drS®d 
has a chemical oompositJon, aooording to Dr. Hugo NuHer/F. R. 8L 
probably identioal, with that of gotta peroha and of oaoutobooe. 

Intrittsically it is tho most valuable snhs anoe of the kind know*. 

but the fact of it not being placed in the market In suffloieot ua'm- 
tUios preclude® it# use. Iu Datoh Uuwm an Amnrfvan bCmhaiiy 
has obtained a large grant of forest* and is obtain'ng #-,m4 
pvr pound for balata, with the assanuicH that ch« prfea Will ba c >h- 

•iderahly fnomsedif a permaaontiy BOfllahmt supply i« fordhoom- 
Iog. 

. British Guiana affords excellent facilities for the pursuit of tho 
industry. About 100 miles of the low alluvial forest region of 
Berbioe, on either side of the Canje river, is thickly studded with 
belt# of bullet-tree. The h^rdy and plucky Dutchmen pushed up 
the Dan)e and worked estates there, but these, after emancipation. 
folMntu the bauds of negro communities* who In keeping with 
their habits, let the estate# ruinate, but who still iahabft the «okt- 
tmcul viDages along the banks of the river, It is these people, 
aided also by negroes who oome utidiT contract frfcm ihi 
mouth of the rlvar, who collect the bahta. a au^tler 

of « century since the industry did not exist. torStv of 
4( ^ to of the milky secretion of the 

bullet tree becoming ktiosrn* Messrs, Silver and Go. of 
Iitmiion, were among the first to reooguiae its nUUty, and as with 
all new products, It has expedonoed varied fortunes. That it has 
not; won it® way in the market Is due to the fact that it ha* not 
been produced suffloiently. It 1# with the liope of - Stinaulalluo 
inquiry into the industry that we subjoin a few partloulir* 
gleaned Irom an exhaustive report upon the subject to the Gov- 
eromwiii ot British Guiana by Mr, &. S» .febinah. tho aboom- 
plished bctaulat to the Qovermnect, The buUer-^ree IU a large 
forest tr*a, reaching to a height oI m feeL with a trunk W to IS 
fe<) f S”? fco 5lu diamfttor, «aid bo range trtftt Jamaica 
aud Irlnidad to Venezuela and French biuinua. It atlfei to 
the guttapercha tree* of the Malayan A.ohipelego, frbm'^wUe 
«>«•*» tb« nrcsout supply of gotta peroha. * 

The bark Is about half an inch iu thick cess, audto&hi then 
parallel tourtr* about au iuoh apart, a»d wjfrh 4oWtud<ka\ 
tourog. The wood has a rad tinge* and is o <e oftbeWrdest 
Tm 4 Mr^ehmau f ?!! <,> ftud square® up to 3 feotfl fholiei. 

* ^ l”"* 1 ? more plentiful in the depths of the foriwt than 
near the rivers, hence the orcekw form arteries to ilj* 


tjkarh 


grounds. Several of the orowks on both bank# of the 
bistauoea of thia,. The wood-euttors regard the *® 

Inexhaustible ; In the Interior of the fur**# it extsto 1h praftiidhn/ 
and abuudanoo lie* beyond the reach of Mt* uinM 
they at present conduct their operation#. A* tlw SsSnt 
hand become exhausted, they will no doubt *| t er tJtefrimW* 
and makeototrlng «• d.ylng piaoes iu the hw M 
but now they are utntor the oblfgaiiou t»f 
to the setUemsuts on the Omsk® with th« mffk' they ■ JfwLve 
collected to d»y. Under thl* ueoesaity fh#ympetfSfy » >o. 
etiAto about two days' journey, but «>£(*«/ toy hav« eirJfJei 
they report there is no toitauttoa in the abunflauiw'^f fchft 
The fOrtot at m depth Of course has ikirJSStSSm^$ tofed 
outtew, m int wimMlmm l« getting their tober out; toy het« 
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*0 confine iheir operations to the bank* of the rim ami acock*, 
%wfrlj-g oiflg in more than a mile or two.' 1 

Matty. of th >> giant iiqllefc.fcre«g, Mr. Jontnao ’ dta*. net doubt, 
havatfcmved :tta viofrsfcqdo* of; Tor too* for hundreds of year*, nor 
ehoul* lie retard H at improhabU Xhit some etfta saw the birth of 
the CfaHeiUn era. .11* himself shall describe the manner of collect 
iog tta talata 

"M Jttvv.ifioaifaned that the rim hi habitants are of slave descent, 
They art consequently negroes. The oollaclura who oocno from 
ofrhrr quarter* are of the name race, They ore typically hardy, 
welf-lftaiif fellows, capable of heavy work and posses*!';# great 
powwci of endurance. As they meet in the early morning while 
the settlement tree still thinly eustaondsd In the mhfc which the 
«u«l lost rising over the forest woe beginning to diealpafce, equipped 
for fctair work, I had frequent opportunity to uofce at oue and the 
eaaie t*mS their physique, dress, and the toil* and applifinnu* re¬ 
quired iu the trade, a* well a? in tny Intercourse with thvmm the 
forest. Their garments are few, and if they afford little protection 
frqttt inclement gather, they are, adapted not to impede their 
movements In the forest. They consist usually of K 
cep that fit* , the, skull and forehead tightly; a tbiu 
singlet o?« $h* body, also skin-tight; and a pair of Oxmhurg 
tptapm that rwnjhjusfc below the knees. Toe feet are bare, 
Around the Whlet a. belt is worn which supports the kionsers, in 
which A sailor 1 * snesth*kulfo is fixed, naked t and dangling by 
ashpri place of siring ia a bamboo tube about 4 inches long 
and an Inch think plugged and Inverted to keep out rain, con- 
taintng matuhes. In the right hand a outlaw-* is hold by the handle 
with which the holder, as he stands waiting, chops M«y at the 
nearest atgmp or tree. Over the left shoulder Is an axe, on one 
eadof thO handle of which is strung two or three goobess lo 
which the batata milk Is carried homo from the forest and on the 
Other Qnd the coil of calabash basins used iu collecting it. If 
breakfast it taken it is carded In a covered tin saucepan whloh 
hang* by the curved iron wire handle in the other hand. So 
equipped, the collectors start for their day's work, end it is 
surprising with what rapidity and care iu spite of their Mgy 
impedimenta they thread their way through the thick 
forest when the ground is at ad fairly good for walking. The axe 
Is required for felling trees, ami the cutlass for making the channel 
in the bark by which the milk is obtained. The cutlass is a frrge 
Instrument twenty-two inches long, curved and rather wider at the 
outer end,* where it is about throe inches deep. The axe is the 
ordinary American kind used by woodcutfcets. Tta gootae* are 
natural bottles, the size atul shape of an ox bladder, holdmg from 
one hr two gallons each. They are produced by a gourd— b<t{/cnti 
m which grows in the sand at most Indian settlements, 

much like pumpkin vine, A hole is cat, about two inabes iu (frame- 
tar, near too scar where the stem was oonucdcl to the fruit, and 
the Contents of teed and pith scraped out by inserting and■ twisting 
a ptaqe of stick or other sharp instrument. This leaves a strong 
hardshell which for its protection, and os a mcaus to affix a hand la 
U then laced,in an open network of raamourte~~the split stems of a 
climbing Qwfotdvrl6<t —to which a rather long curved handle of 
the same material is attached that enables it to bo carried over the 
shoulder Of the Collector. On the return journey th^y ore tabooed 
by being bung before and behind, usually two each way, and the 
rapid tmvellfeu has to be careful that he does not shp, make % fatee 
step into otxeoi the ooquorite pit-falls, or trip into collision with '* 
tree, lot they are easily crocke t by a blow tlniwgivut, and the milk 
at once escapee. When filled the orifice Is slopped b\ a cork cm 
from the bulietdre« hark, round Uie edges ot which chy is rubbed 
to prevent any leakage by jolting cm ilm way. TUo o-fralu^h-- 
ersftftte oq/cte—basiaB are prepared much in the same way. only in 
ttair ease the fruit is split in two, and the pith and a ^ds th-n rn 
moved* In btriogdivided som* j of them orach and brook unequally, 
but all the piece* largo enough iw hold »ny milk nfi all worth con 
sfrieHeg are saved for «*©. For ..carrying, ih-s olatashe* art' 
threaded together by a hole bon. il jus# under the rim ; but some¬ 
times they are taken In a bag. 

These are generally the only appliances required In the forest for 
ooiiooting, but in some cases ladders are used for reaching higher 
dp the trunks of the trees that arc bled standing than the wlleo 
ter# could reach from the ground. Thesu am made ou Iho spot 
When required* They are very rough and iHinpoufry eoftalrocttous 
consisting of two poles from tea to twenty, or rarely thirty to 
long, c6nn*"^d by two’or more crow**bar*, the steps belug tied on 
or made of bush-rope tod to and fro. From their rickety 
character accidents sometimes occur in using them, and spudded 
Jimbs or jflbs ate tho remit*. (frying the balaU a<; tta svUle- 
meats sbellow y« are employed Tlwy are made of wood, are 
lour inches doep, 1« to 24 too he a wide and 2 to 4 fruit foug, The 
ioiut* arvseakm to prevent inakage bv drying a film. of. tafata over 
Od, gseaso, or soap i* thsu riibbod over the sm'faoe to pre¬ 
vent the milk sticking a* it; dries. At stations where bulafrt is 
largely phrbtased special drying sheds aro erected, these 
are open-rdofed lhatohsd buiWmg*. with op*n sides. A 
floor, about ^ <»r « feet from, the ground, *» of 

orosaiwams. opou which tbe trays stand. Down the middle a 
naasftgoift tsff, so that each bray can be convenleofcly reaehea for 
shesbs ofbaiata as they dry, either from the inside 
ortmSfdcof the tal m«& m ' er « » *«'*"«* quautHy is du^l, the 
LtaaroWtawI a^fid the opeo aides of c&s dwetiing-hou^ 
kftchoua. Ac., just frvsido the saves. Two or three l«et above th« 
trass, Itofental wooden ba^S **r lines of bush rope ar« sU'atcoeil, 
ou whlOh thuabseW -d balata are Uutig to dnp m they are taken 
out ot thb trays, wtau the uaderside is still iu a mdky ilmd waiis. 
Whsu the accumulatos faster than the moans of drying wifr 


1 aocom nedats it, barrels are used bo receive it till tb« trays 
bouoins vacant. 11 

| At pr^S'Ut the collectors often adaltorato ths batata by th« 
addHlno of water and thvr substitutos to increase. Its weight. 
Wiiai- is reft’fy wanted h British capital and British sopei'Waloo. 
By this m^ans the iadnstry could be syatomiathed, and a 
supply of taUfe* plsosd in tbs market ro ^n4urc its nno. Tu&t it is 
a liter dive industry of tho future, there onn bn fitfls doubt. Who 
will frwi Him way In making it a lucrative itufrtftry cl fct«) pt«' 
Sent /—Vwy^r Q#wu t - 

DliHOLVlfiD WSttUVIAN Gl/AKO. 


i a. house tod.settiteflftanfc on tho nver every tree near at hand 

fw P«W*M *“ «« xv.' 1 ' 1 "' ***« MuUrt t,ws "» 
Wad* 


Tji^ following letter will Interest our planters 

** Woodford friodge ” K*tato, 
Tclnldftd, Uth June, I860. 

Messrs. A. (ytrvivimu A Qo., ?ort-of^apalu, 

,Dear Birs«— Having asked me to abate my opinion a« to the 
merits of Me»ire, Ohlcudoi It’s M Oisaolved Vena vlgu OtLatea,* 1 "* ^ 
io now. 

1 ^*t applied a large quantity on the 1 $t. Clair l&staW, Arouca, 
in 1S81, to both piaat caaus and rsttimns* nS tfie rats of .4 <iwt. per 
acre. Tua romit ohbaiued iu 18^2 from the oautf so treated wits 
satisfactory ; the crop, 774 hhd*. owing the lar^esb ihat thu" estate 
has made either before or siuue. Tl»e average yield per acrq was, 
a* well as l con remember, nearly 2 hhds, Submiquowti, whila 
managing the S\ Qlaif Ii!*Ute, l applied other manures,- that neveV 
obtained from th^ir application the pleasing result which accrued 
from tho cro ot OhlCodorlfi Ua.uu> 

I*ast year (18H-1) I obtained from you 58 tous of the Pisiolved 
Peruvian Guaao (Ohlendorifg), which f appliol to the cans* of this 
estate (Woodford frodge). The application 9 both as regards ttnde 
and quantity, was ideutios-i with that- puistre l at the $t* Clair 
fiitate, with a result oven more gratifying, the Crop {$3\> hkds.) 
vva* obtsino l from U$ acres plaikts and IMO aci'ea of rattohns,—5Q 
acres of the former were p!nut?d only tbtrte«?u ert fourteen months 
before they wore reaped, tun l gu e an a virago return of *d hhds. jpsr 
acre—nearly all theso canes uad «o other manure than, tho 
solved Peruvian Guano. 

I found the juice very ilch iu sauobartuo, weighing ns high at 11 
degrees B*aumo 1 roc jnnnon l early uu application of this 
inanujra to both plant and rat c m canes f as possihl*, fo? I f^und 
that the fl'pde which received thU rnaunvs son mouths, Wot® cat- 
tmg, gave a rip.tr and consequently a heavier ouuc thaw thus# which 
1 manured later. 

For rsutuoua I advise two applications of 2$ bwt* par aofh each, 
with au Inter/ai of t m weeks between eaoh appllcutioiu. 

For plants 1 think ouc uppUcatiun of 4 owt, par ^ors, applied 
when the young sprouts ore two or three uiMtlw old, will produoe 
a favourable j-iehf. 

1 have ordered from you 00 tone of Gvls ww&ure lot crop IfiSC, so 
pmauaded am l that it is the best nod safest IcrtiUasr t hare, yet 
met with 

I um yours faithfully, 

(Signed) 8, KeNDElkKJN, 

—5 «j/c rOiHc>\ . ^, 

THE VAU.TE uF XI MO Ell AFFECTED BY’ SITK OF 

GROWTH. 


In tho course of a froturc U > Timbers end tin-ir Uses before 
t)»o Ciiamher of Ma miaciurM^ at Adelaide; iSjiitli Australia, Mr, 
Ilauk gjve several tolling initanoe* of tho frapotfiaaea of the 
ahov<« th-.ujieu In that colony it ivr? s^'^wy to Qoosfrler the 
nil \:fc» td the e'iuivto upon wood, and It oovtf i not be ex poo it-d that 
heuiiute ocrum tiniSor «Mod widl»« EugUud it would bo equally 
go >d at the autipoifris Groat exfcr^mod of heat and ’cold wsro 
very trying to wood, n ad Li a wwrn climate insfiets such aw whits- 
autu m thu nruino teredo worn much more destructive than in 
plnecs fui Lher distant from the tropics. Timbers the! would 
witliitand i'N.|>tHur-? to tho wra her nr the rav^es of Infects 
wore eip-icUily valuable, und uf tide cine* red gjHt and jatrait 
wero the best kuowu and m )<st used for gooafal eutdoer 
purputis. If the tmos and tha Icoaltby of th*dr growth 
were properly aefreted, those timbers wsr^ .piraetlcufry 
impen-dubh*. Til* red gum fiom the Mount E-'iity rsngos 
w;m, a» a nils, wall-gscwn, strughfc and close-grained,, uad of a 
good colour, though even Iwr tivwe w-wc troes quite unfit for the 
**wmU. That produced on fclio SduTny Flats was very uaroii ihle, 
and though the Vto'orlan forcsU coo tallied la r go quantities of good 
timber, so little ctra had '-con exercised in )>ke esldoiioo of trees 
that il had In on prohibited from fri Govern merit' eonferAofcs lu 
ffrmth Australia. VFestoru Australian jar rah, locally known 
a* Swan ftlve^ mahogany, which Was grra-ly retied Uftatt .In 
thi.4 colony, grew lu the south western districts of 'Western 
Auutralin, the va^t grnultn and fr owst me ranges -soutlt of Twth 
b-dng cbvurH wdth fr^esta vi bhvs > aobta tms, ( thousands of 
them with trunks as attach-; an a mast for 50 or fit) feet 
aud from 10 to 15 feet of giifcb. Great , ears', however, 
was neo*s»-wy in Selecting aud cutting the ti*eos t -tfioso g'own on 
the sbpvs »f the ironstone ranges b dug th '• bos^, most re¬ 
liable timber was not always procured from Ufr» IJMrf^-lceee, those 
of smaller growth giving on art average a frunfronf of jabout 200 
oubiu letitofcl^u timW. TW reputation o r the jarrah was fast 
spreading, add it had been desmtad by standard writers on the 
wsf^^otw noiittvpttstad vrtare npecul tests wrre ceaewary Tho 
karrfr alto ton Western Australia, had- come Into prominence 

todfrly, and gavo promise Of rivaling jarrftk in toLportanuc, So 
lav, >t tad *dn tasn much nsod i« South Australia for gonna! pur¬ 
poses, but the - fcimtar. Inawidto^. to tta AdinliWlty (Mr. Tuos, 
LasUtt) gave karri a ^ry high pbslUon, Tta ktaite experimenta 
piml « mafik higher 4 iitak jtarah. A pltoo t>l each wood 
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2x3 x 33 iaoka showed about the eama *pol:fie # gr»* 
vitv, unci while the j*mh broke with » wight of J|,7MFlb», 
the Mni withstood » load of 28,280 lbs; The aver*#** 
crushing weight to on? square inch Was stated to bo — 
jwrrah, 3198 urn* ; a«d f *karri, 5 140 too*, In A iiafc of tim* 
Dor* suitable for shipbuilding am poses, emanating Irons Lloyd’*, 
East Indian tea k was oltwaod it fourteen year* t karri, jarrah, 
oaks from EogUsh, Adrlatfo, Italian, Spanish,. Portuguese, and 
Fmioh forcs^, together with morung, wwl, green heart, morra, 
>oi«Ur # ot«r,, were classed at twelve year* j 
l whilst EtiVopcau oak*, white oak, mahogany, Spanish 

oke*touL nnwjtlo*guns, pltch-pla*, iaiob, etc,,, am allowed nine 
year*. Battle pine*; Spruce, and Scotch fir* were placed a* low 
a* «k year*. Singapore cedar was another well known wood that 
had been extensively ua?d la South Australia, but it bad gra- 
dually test |te i^Wlwtoti* owing principally to oarolee* Selection 
la thefamt*, There $rat no timber that varied *o much a* this, 
the red coloured; ctose^graiiwd wood being equal to the bent jirrab, 
and much bftoro ***lly worked, while the fight) epongy wood wet* 
Abeolutoly, va1tiete*a, The sugar gum from the Wirrabara forests had 
latterly been brought Into use m some of the public work* (n the 
colony with f&lf sttacess, it beluga dewe-grained wood much like 
the bast blue gam, and according to the 1 ouiorvator of Forest* it 
had very -Satisfactorily wjthetoou the attack* of insect, Blue gum 
wa* very much. akin to the sugar gum, and that from the Mount 
Lofty range wa* principally used fur u feUoen 5 ° which, if cot from 
oarelnlly selected and seasoned timber, wore unsurpassed, Much 
of the so-railed blue gam imported was very inferior, and cargooa 
from Corner Inlet,amt Tasmania ha I proved no better than stringy 
baik. The wood shrink* cracked, and bad twisted and had lowered 
the reputatfdb ot tthaa gum. Ironb irk and spotted gum from New 
South VVaie# dhd <)u*e»*Ui<d were good hard timber*, SHpeclally 
adopted for glrdat work, and ObtJnuMu ip lengths up to 80 toot, 
They ivereWeiy durable, and capable ol sustaining great weights, but 
were unreliable, whan exposed to white-ant* or marine iuai’Cfca, 
West Aaatrhilan thartWasasplemHd quality of timber, very heavy 
and dense ingrain. It was unequalled for scautling, and wav largely 
used for tha beavy portions of railway ti ticks, etu, Blackwood 
was strong add durable, being lived for railway truck* and coach' 
building, especially for wheel# iu light trap*. It bend* readily 
when steamed, and wa* Ufcfttg iho ( lace of Amerioau hickory. 
Ono» ioweet/ Sbtoiaed entrance to a building, the timber of which 
was suited' to their palates the rrsult was disastrous, and banco 
arose lh? nto&Muty of Ir no wing the wood* that they were least 
likely to attack, For this reason he (Mr, Hack) had particularly 
notiosd tha, tad gum, jarrah, karri, and Si o gap ore cedar, the 
others ntfenlfcmat- not being ao proof either against insects or 


O0BKS AND CORKWOOD, 


TflJiak akNt* In the art of bottling no more prominent factor 
than th^ aork* 

find yet It j* extremely doubtful if one person iu ten—yea, one 
in a hnndred*~bf all those who arc called upon to handle this use 
ful article* aithe* In connection with bottling or otherwise, has any 
definite Idea of its history, the mode of It* culture and preparation, 
or the mitklltlifiMs uses which it i« called upon to serve. 

To such as arc enlightened upon tho subject it must always be a 
matter Of worita what the world did before corks wore foveutod. 

Did theanotents have bottle* ? If an, with what did th*y seal 
them ? for ft is difficult toaenaglne any article that could fully 
supply the plaok of dork, 

A glance, therefore, at tbi* subject, viewed from a historical and 
&arlQtdtftUW Standpoint, may not prove uninteresting reading to 
those who**nut paper ie endeavouring to servo, 

First, U% &S glance at the history of coik. 

It f« certain that Its culture and use was familiar to the ancient 
Orbfrks anil Romans* though it was not largely employed by them 
at a stoppah This was owing to the peculiar nature of the bottles 
employed, which worn made of leather, or often of the undressed 
skin of the goat or kid. 

The motbod Of making those betth s wa* to strip the skiu of a 
goat from Over the peek of the animal, leaving it otherwise nearly 
without hide* such a* there were, being formed by the lege, and 
wore cavity closed. These primitive bcttlos are used by the A abs 
to tkt* day. 

In tho form <tt stoppers for general use, cork* wore introduced 
toward* the mid <rf the sixteenth century, since which time the 
industry hail Hot ceased to grow in importance, 

The nook of till trees consist® inwardly of a parenchymatous, or 
soft cellular tissue, Had outwardly of a hardsr, woody, tubular 
tisane* thb latter generally being mote abundant. If the growth 
of the parenchyma be prolonged and rapid’, it will attune a more 
or t^sa corhUka eburaoterj as 1* true in the esse of tome < f the olms, 

' tbs aammm MK M lotiny othor troo*. 

This bSehliS^ty tt developed to an rxaopkhrasd degree in one 
Bpeolea ufdak. Web hk» bneu named, *snw this circumstanoe, 
^iwress iuf^r i lt la the bark Of thi* tree which convtitutos the 
coik of oouhrotree;; 

The cork oak is an evergt*oo, growing to th* height of about 
thirty Feet: it*acorn* are edible, mud resemble oM*tout* ip fcante. 
it does not squire a riefe *oii„ hut, contrary, aeetnii to 

thrtv e the best on pow shd hUcnl^uUted ground, ^ 

It is principally found in ftronod, Portugal, Bpaia, Toscany, the 
island of Sardinia, on< oo tlio African oowt bordering on the 
Medltttrrtm«An, 


The cork used (a this country eoma* ontlrt 
Poxteal—the provinuB* of tla^dohta 

k«/l llMvtiiirt lit fcV»a T 


f- from Sp«4n and 
iltHdmdUra in the 


iorrnerTaud Aleutsjc In the latter enttutoyi Wpfetog tha most 

abuodh&t supply* ‘iifii'i 


The Portuguese cork Is Inferior to the French fh quality* but r 
superior to this Italian, being lighter and whiter. Sardlnhi piro- 
duces a kf&d eatily dfsUagulahed by fte oolm; and MM*#tag 
pinkish Hued, and" heavier than many other v*idetU*i £t t* 
CouelderSd by the Buglish the best variety which can he. okfeolnea, 
bat litfcic. if any of it, oomei to the United States, Iu 1SBI Itf stae 
reported that thecork forest* of Bardlnia and Corsica had bean 
in a great measure destroyed by Improper v working ^■ hut this 
report, like the anus rumored failure of 1 the JHMiolt hep fn 
Delaware, seem* to have mode little difference iu tls# fOpplyb*’ 
France produce* the finest grade* of eork, eepaohdly In Lam 
guedoc province and the environs of Bordeaux. Tm peQulfs* 
velvet cork, so wteemed lu the bottling of champagne, 1* the pro¬ 
duction of those place*, and is becoming very soaroe, >t bsiog 
feared It Will, fo time, become unobtainable. { . . 

Africa produces large quantities of oork, hut of an inferior grade, 
although the soil and climate of it* northern ooantdee seems 
peculiarly favorable to U* propagation. Tbl* Is sepeoMify: true of 
Jdcrococ aud Algler*. The cause* of this are to be found ho .the 
uniformly high temperature and profuie nightly dews, while the 
dry, warm, open hillside* are covered with a smBefenay of light 1 
soli, peculiarly adapted to the growth of the trees, which Attain tq 
a larger *hse here than elsewhere, ^ 

There are said to be 2,500,000 aore* of cqrk forests in Algiers 
alone, of which about 300,000 are utilised, It Is said fto beeajpabfe 
of producing a* muoh cork *i all the rest of the glebe, if the 'i«w 
habitants could but be persuaded to remain peaceable. jkad :< 'gtfp 
their attention to agricultural pursuit*. r \ 

In 1859 an attempt was mode to introduce the berk . oak; Info.' 
the United States, Portuguese acorn* being planted, with this and : 
ih view, Iu Wayne County, Mies- All grew, the W; 

elcvao years later, measuring thirteen feet iu height, while the 
trunks had attained a diameter of eleven Inches In thicka***, the 
cotk bark being more than aa Inch in thfoknesa In 1672 the 
planting of cork trees was attempted in southern Ondlforntp* bdl 
w^th what success doe* not appear. 

Among tike oondillons necessary far sncces«ful cork otttfrre, 
ollmate and soil are of the (oremnst Import sues. 

In the Mediterranean be sin, where it is fndigenpuii, the feraa < 
favors altitude* varying fiom 1,650 to 3,200 feet,' It do«« not 
flourish beyond 45 tf nortb latitude* and the minimaca temporh^re 
must not oe le*« than 55° F-ihrenheit. * , , fjl 

It grow* beat on southerly slopes, which afford a freer oirc tlatfoO 
of light and air thau do flat lauds. It requires abun Unt S%udy 
soli. Plsntiog Is usually performed from seed ; as a rule the Ityrg*, 
sweet acorns developing Into the best trees, whlofl yield the, 
fluest oork, the small, bitter aocrtw producing tre*« of a a«aute 
and inferior nature. , ' 

The most approved method of planting, and that : which l» 
employed lu Frauce, Spain and Portugal appears to. be the 
furrow or (< hill" system,which consists In towing the mortm tm-mty 
to forty tnohes a(»art, in a furrow between two or mOfe ; gt4pe> 
vine*, placed at from five to seven feet apart, The sowing %nd 
planting are conducted simultaneously, the vine* affording the 
shelter which ie sc necessary to the co k tree during its early,, 
growth. The young trees are thinned out as required so as to 
afford abundance of &ir and light t> each. About fifty trees So.the 
so e are recommended by the French cork producers, mi the pro* 
duct ion is about eighteen pouuds to each barking of the tree, 

The distinguishing feature of theoork oak is that the parenchyma 
forms the mas* of the bark, while the contrary is true with nearly 
ail other trt 08 . la the earliest state of its growth it is ityueh more 
elastic than it ultimately becomes, owing to Its containing 1 in the . 
first instance a large proportion of woody matter. The nuter 
oasing of tho hark is formed during the first year’s gvi»w'tit^. and; 
doc* not subsequently increase; but the parenchyma or inQSf, bark 
oontlnuee to grow as long os the tree U alive. 

lu consequence of this pheuftminou, the pressure of (he growing. 
Inner bark beneath, forces the outer shell to spile and peel off in 
flakes. The substance thus shed under natural ooadftfofe* h 
known as t% Virgia cerka." Ife Is very edaree and of Woody teXturo 
great»y roseui'diag the bark of the California live Oak 4n appear-, 
auee. Its uses, Lorn it* coarse nature, are very.limited^ . 1 
The removal of this outer bark from tho tree is fortnhitefy When 
performed in a judlciou* manner, unattended with any , «nl nbk'. 
sequenoe* to the tree ; ou Oic contrary, the operAtscm ^' iheml to 
hasten and assist the growth of the bark, iuifn'avtug i&s quality, 
and at ttie same Ume the tree grows inure vigorous, attd attains 
greater longevity, trees which are regularly barked being known 
to live to the sge of one hundred and fifty yuirs and upsnnds* 

Tha ago at which the first stripping may be attemf^ffi Vatic* 
with the locality, from fifteen to thirty years, tho formw being tb* 
most general, , 

The yield much memhtas the naturally sbed vlrgin cqrfc. attd is 
commonly Included under the same term. BabssqtttfUlily'ihe b*rk> 
lug i« repeated at intervals of eight and tea years* vN qaallty 
improving on each ocoation. The second crop Is.; alsp^ too 

coarse for any but inferior usee. ~~f ndApendent /oumAL 

— — -- ..S'- J-.J--WI.SSJ!! LL . .1 LUia*ii,iNlj i (ewi 1 )l^.nl..JiJ. l l.. 

Hollowav’ 4 ? Ointwesjt aki> Pills.—E ver Useful.—The otfi oUd 
by idnesa should look their dmss >* fully In the I&m, a<Hl a* nac l 
seek a remedy for them. A short sraroh will eosvisss Um.nMitii MOp 1 *- ' 
feloal that there noble medioameats have affords i eoe«, uonXfor^ asd 
often time* complete racovory, to the most tortured iufl^lsra;' ■ The 
Ointment will cure alt descriptions of acres* «r wifi* ^od ■ )qg» v 
sp^iiis, eruptions, erysipelas, rheumatism, gout,, hud'skln affec¬ 
tion*. Tiiq rills mi« fall in correcting - the 

etovnaeb f and is mturfag ft deranged 

in rousiug torpid kidneys to fnarecse their atont^ ^Mid In pe 
cstsbUshiag tbt natural healthy activity of the bmr& : i .fioBo r 
way’s ah* the remedies for complaint* of all classes of cooistyi 
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T®B FOBEST COMMISSION, 


To* following , question* Jbitj? been frame# lot the efcaialti* 
tioft of wfe»e##*sAttfo#> Forest Cowadstioo■,„■ 

",' v ''A^Xtae' Fjuctick ov EUi), , 

1. Can - yiw jiicribi variations from the method of collecting, 
praparfeig end spreading .the material* as described in the 
•• Notes r 

2. fteserlh* wtethi oJ mb and quasi rah other than those 
mentioned giving point* of difforeao® and the explanation of 
variation*,,« postiMe. 

5. The “Not**” ehoer that custom varlo* as regard* the 

treatihent of lha, seed bed. In »r>rne localities it to kept unchanged 
for wnrb'f In other* the site Is yearly shifted, and in ease# where 
the fortner ouitom prevail* with respect to rice, the latter in the 
same looalhy ia followed with naehnl and other hill grains. 
Again* in plkoe* the seed bed is not touched till after the seed 
has, whtid In others it is Roughed and the upper 

layer of earth scraped off Before the mb materials are spread. 
How do yon account . for these differences jin practice 'i lathe 
one wrong sod fcjbe other right ? Or are both justifiable, the 
difference* being attributable to varying circumstances of soil, 
Qlfij&ata sad the She ? 

4, Ain toppings are considered the beat material for mb, after 
cow dung. How do you account for this opinion? You will 
notice that the experiments, as far as they haw gone, appear to 
give small sun port to the superiority of &in. Can you divide 
the various trees and shrub* used for rab into (l) superior, 
(2) middling, god (3) inferior? Adduce grounds for your 
olaitidoatfen. 1 

& Are this quantities and proportions of the materials* 
sa used In the experimental plot*, according to your ideas just 
t and, sufficient? How do you account for the absence of accessories 
In eow<dong fab at Igatpnu and in other localities, if any, 
Whet* the noothsnrfe* are not customary ? * 

6. Is leaf rab practised in any locality with which you are 
acquainted a* a substantive variety ot' rab ? If not, how are 

4 leave* ntUaed and to what extent ? 

7. In the ease of sheep-dung rab, why is the manure not burnt 
a* in the case of cow-dung rahs ? 

8. Do you. agree that soil and other circumstance*, rather than 
the character of the rab, detertnina the variety of the rice ? 

9. How far do you think the area of transplantation with dif- 
©rent kinds of rab can be equalled by the quantity of seed sown ? 
Do the areas Of tfMwplaotatioi), os shown by the experiments, bar 
sttQotae with your experience ? 

lb. How do you justify the necessity of rab ? 

11. Ota you suggest any improvement in the practice generally 
or in any particular locality ? 

12. if rab experiments are repeated next season, what alterations 
in the plan and arrangements made by the Director of Agriculture 
would yon advise ? 

Clt.matio and Gxog'KjU'hioal Limhm of Rai*. 

# 13, How far do (1) the duration, (2) the oharaotor, (3) the 

amount of the rainfall affect rab t 
The notea show that rab is practised in districts with a rainfall 
at low as 68 Inohes. Qaivyou name Localities with a less rainfall 
where tho practice is prevalent, and' can you show that it is not 
customary In districts where rice Is grown and where the rainfall 
1* much heavier ? How do you account for its absence in the 
latte# nose ? « y., in part* of Dharwar and^ Hanora ? Why is 
rab toetid for rice in sweet land and not in unit marsh rice 
land 7 , 

14. Do you think that districts which are exposed to the heavy 
burst of the South West monsoon especially dependent on rab ? If 
HO, why ? Again, do you thiuk that those districts which are Out 
of the roach Of the northeast rains need rab on that account? 
How far do you think that the storage of water In ta&ks makos 
rab unnecessary ? 

16, Do you think that rab oouUl be introduced with profit into 
looalitto? wherh It is not now customary t 
I& How do you explain the dhulvaph practice of $ owing 
rice? 

17* What relation does dal hi or kumri bear to rab ? I* one 
the practice of inferior cultivators and the other of more intelligent 
farmers t 1* rab an improvement on deLUis I Which is the older 
form of cultivation ? Could rab be substituted )n places where dalhl 
Is now practised 1 U not, why not ? | 

18* In any Ideality with which you are acquainted, where rice 
to grown purify wiih and, partly without rab —other than localities 
whete safe march rice land causes the difference--how do yon 
account for the; gradual disappearance of rab ? Do tbs finer sorts 
of rice vanish with the rab ? 

0 .—OEfflHiA*' 

19. Wh‘jr Are fallow* on hill lands and ether varktx customary ? 

Is exhaustion of soil, or increasing of weed*, or absence of rab 
material* tb* c«U*e? Q* are there other explanation* ? Describe 
as many tfSRuiot rotations of crop* on hill land a* yon can, stating 
the locality. , . 

20. What to the duration of fallow? What arc the olroiim* 

stansu which afctettsitata longer fallows in one locality than in 
another! ■ , , 

21. To.,What extent do cultivators utilise occupied vgrka* lor 
the gtowtb pf rab material* ? Can yon suggest any ieantbi* plan 
by which they gpuld be fndooed to allot a portion or a larger per* 
tion uf attawpl IwiAfth tbfs purpose ? 

22. jio you - think that the poor bill laud* now cultivated with 
naobnl aiLd ^er^lmilar wojw pay true rag t, In other words, leave 
a profit tilSiwBbdw after a fair deduction foy oott of euftiv** 
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tkm ? If so, what proportion of the true rout to absorbed by the 
assessment ? 

23;• Would you limit the extension of Hoe and bill groin culti¬ 
vation t . If so, how and, to what extent 1 

24, Hew, far do you think that practically a substitute for rab 
either '*y the use of chemical on other concentrated man,uro* can 
be feund ? 

23. I* rah used for other crop* than rfea, uachni a»d v«ral ! I* 
it ever used for yawa barag, bkudll and the other- smaller nutlets? 
Why wot ? tinder what cundition* are mttilmi anti varai grown 
without rab V A re they tv ft# grown c,u the trauspWationj 
wl^ u the bCH'diings arc not raised on a rabo^l seed-bed 1 . 

26. In connection with rab you ar* at liberty to to your- 
solf any other <pu-stion than those giveo bare, a!ud to &iva your re¬ 
ply ; aud you arc requested to do bo, a 

* r. t ozmm, 

Diiector t>£ AgricnHure, Bombay, 


AN AMERICAN DVlACH Ff>REr>t. 


Mm John II, Pakjvrll. a groat American peaqb*grower ( ha* 
been [t iling out somo of the secrets of his poach ferssti, which may 
have toora lutemt a* Mr, John Purnell lathe brother of another 
and more famons member of the family, Mr, (?. Parnell him*- 
self' u In my nai’ly dayn, 1 ’ raid Mr, Parnell to the correspondent, 

M I was advised that there were excellent oliance* for iuvnstmeut . 
in the South, and oKpuciaily In Georgia, It was my idea that thus 
located there was money In oobtoii, sol paid cash JoWU 12, 1 00 
dole, fvi 1,500 au’ea, To this original puiuhaw 1 have siuuo 
added 600 aorv*. making my po«»iH^i<ms 2,000 acres lb all. Per 
three years 1 planted cotton, only to find it a delusion . u It w&» Iu 
this forlu* ftk* moment that klr, Purnell made up Ids mind that 
there was Money iu peaches. The great peach for* st U described a* 
containing acre# and acres vi gtoium, stretching indeed, into 
miles, o<mr«d with every variety o? trac* The trecSj which 
number 150,000, «rt> plantod twelve feet apart, and are k«pt trim¬ 
med to the ground, so that a person standing oau pluck the rosy 
fruit from it* fastness. When the iiwt blush comes upon tho cheek 
of the dainty beauties, 100 men, Wiiutn, and chiidrru are sot to 
work, each armed with a Oat basket returning to the raodsavous 
when the bi ttom is covered. Thus they keep on day after day 
until the season is over. The story of Mr, Parnell** van turn to 
briefly this:—He invested 12,000 dols, in Uis plautatioh. Ho 
has spent over 8,000 dots, ainoe iu tr^oa, seed* aud fftimur. 
Upon this investment he makes from 8,000 dels, to LQ,OO0 dols. 
a yftar, and would not sell his poach forest for less than 
300,000 do)s. Great a* Charles Stewart Parnell to Mw uu*- 
crowned king of U'wtami, greater to John H, Parooll, Ws» peaob 
king ot America. "I found it noueraary to havo racoUvse to 
Bugltoh variative. It was clear that a hard, firm p«*ah which 
would bear hamldng w'ould be a good mine. In \mi 1 brought, 
fiom Uug'aud 5,000 budded trees -the Beatrice, the Early Rivera, 
pnd the Early JLontoe. I have found that those' i-ktm- varieties 
meet every r<qutoeuiuiL. I have dovuloped a hybrid, lo which I 
have given tbe name of Buraclh This peach to destined to 
rank in the peach family as the Le Uoute vlo>3* among the 
pears, I secured it from an accidental seed dag, I made my tir«6 
ehipmout of thto poach five years ago when it went off ,at 25 dels, a 
bushel. I have now seven thousand trees uf this variety. It* ha* a 
d&ik redskin, white ficHh, aud to firm and hardy for shipment 
Tho next to the Foster, » peach of y Alow skin, *afff<m ffo«h,#cu1 
firm mould. But one crop iu three of this gtenob however to fit 
to ship. Of tho Amelia peaob, dark^Beshod and brownish red 
flhouk, 1 have oyer 8,000 trees, I have spent rwuoh time in ex- 
perhnentLag, and buiiovod that i have now solved all tye diffreuities 
of this nelgljbourhocd. As old trees die I replace tifetb, and also 
make a regular annua) increase of 25,000 tro^*,’ 1 
** The worst enemy of the peach orchard,” remarked Mr. Par¬ 
nell, “ is tho half-taught horticulturist with a pruning knife, 
There is no doubt but that peach trees understand the Oft of grow¬ 
ing aud should bo let alouo. The borers will not fid as much 
bairn as the man who trie* to exterminate them. If a tree 
yields bad ftult, just out it down and replant. Tit* principal 
danger, however, is winter killing, which to a mtodptnor, because 
the killing takes place owing to the absence of winter. VYhers no 
winter com** the sap mm r sinks. A sudden gold day chills the 
into, just &s it doCM a man, I have fully exploded one Idea i>r«- 
vulent, that it won’t do to plant a new orchard upon the site of an 
old orchard, Thousands of my best trait* are standfug upon 

f round which has been tho site of half-a-dozen nreviou*hi'ehards. 

Vues set out to tho noith-caet never fail to have fruit, Pe*clto* 
ffimri#h Iu altiriut* yt'ura, someumo* on« variety, and eom«Hfine» 
another. £u 1876 there was a wonderful yield of early pcaohe*, 

Iu 1878 tho crop was equally good, bat iu 1879 iheW waa a peach 
amino, which caught mo two ways, Tho fatniuo In Irelaurl 
deprived me of xfty routs, and the famine iu patches deprived mo 
of my income hero. In alternate yoani tinge,, with wgud^rful rag*-, 
tarity, the yield has upheld the theury. Tho eatifekt ahipumut 
over made to New York was on the lfith of May, aud the latest the 
tilth of August, when the Delaware crop nuts off the Deargto 
sale*. w ;' ; 

11 The demaud for good fruit has never yet to&w* met, I always 
hav* uora order* than i can fiU, New York to the gmt market, 
bscaose it is the distributing point, and always, glfqra raguiar 
. prie w. Philadelphia stands nfe^t as an Eastern Ciu- 

glnnatt to the great peach defwt mi the West. : dots, 

a omte iu Cihomnati. My hBavlrat Whipmeut^ OJia ^y waa 900 
orate* to the Hbtk York market. Large quoitti*w* I tend by 
frtight apd email quactittoa by express. , lu otte yeaf I netted 
11,900 doto^ Thtoyegr l have already shipped ,1*900 grate*/*— 
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WHAT IS THIS DISEASE THAT IS OOMW0 UPON 
HB? 

Like ft thief At night it steals in upon us unawares., Many 
persons have pains about the chest and sides, and sometimes in 
the bach. They fed dull and sleepy : the mouth lias a bad taste, 
especially in the wonting, A sort of stick}' slime collects about 
the teetL 'I he appetite is poor. There is ft feeling lih® ft heavy 
load on th® stomach ; sometimes a faint All-gone sensation at the 
pit of the etOinaoh which food does not satisfy. The eyes are 
tbq hands And feet become cold ami feci clammy. After 
rwMl v cough sets in at first dry, but after a few months It Is 
attendeowlth a greenish coloured expectoration. The afflicted 
one feats tired all the white, and sleep does not seem to afford 
auy test. After a time he becomes nervous, irritable, and gloomy 
and has evil forebodings. There is a giddiness, a sort of whirling 
sensation in the beau when rising up suddenly. The bowels be¬ 
come -costive; the skin Is dry and hot at times ; the blood becomes 
thick ami AtftgOftpt i the whites of the eyes become tinged with 
yellow, the urine is scanty and high'coloured, depositing asudmuml. 
after standing, - There Is frequently a spitting up of the food, 
eftunetitries with a sour taste, and sometimes with a sweetish 
taste ; this is frequently atteudod with palpitation of the 
heart; the vision bocomea impaired with spots before the 
eyea ; there is a feeling of groat prostration and weakness, 
All of these symptoms are in turn present, it h thought that 
nearly one-third of our population lias this dianasc in some of 
its varied forms* It has been found that medio&l men have 
mistaken the nature qf this disease. Some have treated it for a 
liver complaint, others Jot kidney disease, etc. etc., but none of 
the various kinds of treatment have been attended with success, 
because the remedy should be such as to act harmoniously upon 
each one of the organs, and upon the stomach as well: for in 
Dyspepsia (for this is really what the disease is) all those oigaim 
partake of this i disease, and require a remedy that will act upon 
alt at the same time. tfeigtd’s Curative Byrnp acts like a charm in 
this class of complaints, giving almost immediate relief. The 
following; letter® from chemist* of standing in the community 
where they live show in what estimatlun the article is held 

John Archer* MatthllJ, near Sheffield 1 can confidently re 
command It to all who may be suffering from liver or stomach 
complaints, having the testimony of my customers, who have 
derived gtsat benefit from the Syrup and Pills. The sale is 
itiuroasitig Wonderful ly, 

Coo, A. Wobb, 141, York-street, BelfastI have sold a large 
quantity, and the parties have testified to its being what you 
topresent It, 

J, S. Metcalfe, 65, Higbgate, Kendal :—I have always great 
pleasure in recommending the Curative Syrup, for I have auver 
known a. case in which it has not relieved or cured, and 1 have 
sold many grosses, 

Bobt, O, Gould, 17, High-street, Andover :—1 have always 
taken a great interest iu your medicines, and 1 have recommended 
them, M $ have fouud numerous oases of euro from thoir u<j?<\ 

Thomas Chapman, West Auckland I find that the trade 
readily increases* I sell more of your medicines thou any olIj or 
kind. 

N, Darrell, Quo, Salop:—All who buy it arc pleased, and 
recommend it. 

doe. BalkwHI, A.LM8,, JKiugsbridgo .—The public aoem to appro- 
oiate their groat value. . . 

A. Armatreod, Markut-strcet, Dalton-iu Furness ■*—It is needless 
for me to sfty that your valuable medicines have great «alc in this 
district—greaUu than $y other 1 know of, giving great saiiwfac- 
tion. i * 

Kobt. taine, Mvffraham t—I can well recommend the Curative 
Sytup from having proved its efficacy for indigestion myself. 

Friockheim, Arbroath, Forfarshire, 8ept 23, 1882. 

Bear iJir.—Laat year l sent yon a letter recommending Mother 
Rslacl’ft Syrup. i. have very much pleasure in still beating 
testimony to the very satisfactory results ot the famed Syrup nod 
Tiffs. Most patent medicines die out with me, but Mother Seigrl 
has had a steady sale ever since I commenced, »ud in still in a 
ttrftftt demaud as when I first began to sell the medicine. The 
cures which have come under my notice are chiefly those of 
Uver complaint and geueraUobility. ^ 

A certain minister in my neighbourhood says *t is the only 
thing which has benefited him* and restored him to hia normal 


much %diotfcd to costiveness, or constipation, fiuds that Mother 
a«ifl«rs Fills are the only pills which suit hi* complaint. All 
other »iU* cause ft reaction which is very annoying. Mother 
fteiaeYsFdls do apt leave a bad after-effect. I have much pleasure 
iu commending again to suffering humanity Mother fcMgel « 
mecUolntw, which are*»o sham. If tbia letter is of any service, you 
can publish it. Yours very truly, 

• (Signed) William S. Class, Chemist, 

A. J. White, Esq. 

■' 15th August, 1883. 

Dear 8k,-1 writ® tp tell you that Mr. Henry Hillier, of Yates- 
bury, Wilts, Informs me that he suffered from a severe torn of 
indignation for upwards Of tW **<X took no end of doctor's 
medicine without the slightest benefit, aud declares Mother KoigeF* 
syrup w hich tie gurfvom me has saved his life. 

Years truly* 

Mr. White. (Signed) N* Webb, 

Chcmhrt, figlao 


SARSAPARILLA. 

wimtfsoirs 

ESSENCE oh EMTIO EXTRACT or RED JAMAICA 

SARSAPARILLA ^ 

ih tub only jj'R&raiufroH RgcoowTSEn by vm fAMvfry as a 

WON DftRffCTL FURIFIKR Off THE HOMAN fthOOp, , 

] "T in not too much bo «*y that those suffering frdrn *h Wffsot« of 
- TB iFiGAbCUMATEftsucih aa TuuFIF) LW«», DJSBiLfTV,ATWiNffA* 
tion ok Bony, KKOFrroNs, Lassitude, Ad, will, |>y taking this 
extraordinary ot Red Jamaica SaRBAFARIL b A, soon find 

relief, and ultimately a cure. It I* as*ert«d by thbae who Jake a 
little da tty that the system becomes leas Hofei* to attack a of 
UIUOBB. ■■ ' 1 

“ We cannot speak too highly of it.**— Ltindct, | ' 

** We recommended your Red Jumciicti Sarsaparilla,”-* Medical 
Review, t 

"The only preparation for removing what may bo called tho 
aequelic of a mercurial course.''—W. Martin, 

T'hc late Lmd Clyde, writing for a further supply of fr«££m<ton*N 
fiarsipwillai says ; —“ I am uover without It, for, when feeling 
depressed or out of sorts from anxiety or fatigue, ados® or two 
animates me. 1 ' , 

"Your tfswnw of Heu Jamaica Sarsaparilla cured, me of a 
Torpid Liver ; all other remedies failed,"- JQetrt of At^bo^on^K 

Prepared only by 

THOM AS WTLKINSO NT, 

(Member UK TH« PlIARMAOKUTKJAL Sooiete,) 

270, Regent utredt, London 
Sold in Small, Medium, and Larohs Bottler , 
OftUtion.— Many spurious, worthless, and Ihjarlou* p>®f>arfttiouft 
are offered to the Ptib'iu ; sou that both bottle and lgboj huve tbs 
namfi and address, al«o Trade Mark (W. In a diamond) at 1 1 * 
bottom of the bottlo, : k 

Wiltefueon's Brouchio-TLoraoto 

Agents : Bathgate & Co. ; Smith, Stanistreet & Co. ; Gobiivl 
Chunder Dutb & Co. 

To be had of all retpeatabf-c firm in huha. 
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THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST: 

A MONTHLY RECORD OT INFORMATION FOR PLANTERS OP 

Cacao, Cinchona, Coffee. India-rubber, Sugar, Palme, 
Cotton, Cardamom^ Kota, Ooca, Cimamon, 


emon, uaranmoms, /una, uota, vmnamon. 

Nutmegs, Fibrous Plants, and other Product*, 
suited Jor Ou f t%vaCum in the Tropics, 

[Published at Observer Cilice, Colombo, Ceylon, on or about the 1st 
of each Month. Commenced iu June IBfil.) 

“ The Tropical AufuauLTUMST’* has now an assured position iu 
its large cfrcu \tion in Ceylon, Southern and even Central and 
Northern Iudi>i, the Straits Settlements, Sumatra^ Java, fihreeo, 
Northern Australia,<Ja«eosiaad, Central Amorica,Nfttal,Maaritlns, 
and the West Indies. From all sub*tropical planting settlements, 
wo have had cordial approval of tho publication, aud an 
uuoouraging measure of support. The IGoglhsh, Indian, and Colonial 
l.'rous have spoken in commendatory terms of the T; J., as 
alho directors of Public Gardens, from Sir Joseph Hooker, F,B,S., 
downwards, ami so have all planters. 

No planter should be without it. 

Rut** of Subscription, including postage, in advance J, 

^1 SUrliaq,-Rupees 12 j~f> Dollar*. 

SnUt } r copies, £i>\ or lie, l ; hack copies, Sn. <w* Re, Z^. 

Any Cue of the four volumes completed, bound in cloth, lettered, 
with oompreheu*lve index,for Cl 10a. (nr Its. 18), oarriftgo prepaid. 

Ah a medium for Bngffsh, American, hnd Australian AD^VKK- 
TISKMRN r.S of goods tmUablo for the tropics, India, at well 
as Ceylon* the Straits .Hettltiineuts, Java, aod Wnt Indies 
(Contra] America being tuolujod In that term), -ftt oOVkUje^ted vrlth 
egrioulture, tho Trvpscat dyHm&Uurmt efeaud* nnrfvaffed, the work 
tuning constantly iu tho Uaude of Native a® well as Kuropaan and 
Amorioan ngrioulturlstx. Being a monthly Periodical, the 
Tropical AqncuHnri^t tfea on the table, and Is vary, often referred 
to during each mouth, a tact whloh advertiser* arffi; know how to 
appreciate, ' 

PST For the sale of pl^uU, seeds, moohlnery, ii%leinent«* , 
used In tropical (tea, sugar, fibres, &o.) agriculture, itn hotter ad- 
vertisfflg medium exists. ' ’ * 

Rates for AdvertUemmts, 

(9 words to line.) t 

12 lines and under, per Uae ... 0«* 9d. (ianfik 
Above twelve ,» , 0 S (7 

Qwrto P*g*. oua, ... £i 17*- R«. 10 [ 6 m 


UoU 


Whol* 


(U. 10 | 

Wl 

..SfJ 



*adi- 


*a ***** 

For Long contraots, special reduotlanjii: ^ 

Comumnlcarfone rsspeotlng advertisement* and imbtadptions 
for the Trofioal AuRIoulturist may fee addressed to 

THACKfiR, SPINK. A CO., C^NTCA. 
THACKK& & Ca, taMrctiib Bohbat, 

. Wfar A 004 ilMMlAS, 

Or A* M, A J. FBRGtWWi Cm*m*Q* 
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Mndrah^omtnl pmjiftgfct Uiv ; odhfciano favourable in Bellary and 
ABAC taper©. 

River oottUn«on fco fa'l iuSiod. Slight rain pzxtn of Dhar- 
#rar, Belgftuua, Bijai^oro, Ahnjeduu^gor, and Shclapore; more rain urgent¬ 
ly required for rabi crops io part* of Kliaudoeii, Heaping of UiuriJ and 
sowing cf ra&i oropw in progress generally. Cholera and favor in parts 
of fourteon 4 oattle-diaottse in parts of eleven, and small-pos in parts of 
three distriots. 

jBoiffut "*No rain during the weok ; cold weather sotting in. Outride 
the flooded tracts prospects of lato rice harvest uro generally von^g^od. 
in Behai 4 , however, want of some more tain continues to be much felt 
In places for rice oa high land a. Cultivation of rahi is in active pro¬ 
gress and crops already town are thriving well. Price of rice has some¬ 
what fallen in almost all districts. Fever provident in several localities ; 
public health is on the whole fair. 

JH^W, Provinces and OwrfA—Weather continues to be seasonable; rain 
would, however, be benotidal (or late rico and mOi sowiogs on high lands j 
in a few districts kharif operations nearly completed, ami rnbi sowing* 
In progress everywhere. Prices arc generally steady, Case* of cholera 
and foyer are reported from some districts. 

rain. Fever in the Delhi and Peshawur dwtriots and in the 
Kabul* tabsil of the Rawalpindi district; health elsewhere genera 1; 
good, ifaid operations in progress; kkurif being harvested. Ptioos 
rMng in the Lahore districts, falling in the Julbmdur and Peshawar 
districts, and stationary ehstewher©. 

Central Prodnccu. — Prospoota continue favourable ; Uinrij harvest and 
sowings in progress. Fever in a few districts* Prioes steady. 

4 riti&h jB«m«A “-Chclera severe in one district, slight in four districts, 
elsewhere public health good; cattle-disease slight in foven districts, 
elsewhere health of cattle good. ■ (,Yop prospects gjqd, except iu Promo 
and Thayetmyo, where the rainfall has not been aulildent. 

A»MHh —Weather seasonable ; mornings foggy. Public health good : 
e&tUedisSaae dieappoai mg. Sowing of mustard ami winter crop 
commenced ; prospects cf crops good, except the tali which has been 
attacked by insects In different tabs*!*, Common rice *3 seers li 3/5 
chit tacks per rupee* Tea Is doing well for the season of the yea r. 

Mysore and Cwrg, —Ragi crop is being harvested throughout the 
State, except in the Bangalore district, where it is reported to bo nearly 
ready for reaping ; standing crop* in good condition. Season pr.^peot* 
and public heath favourable. Drinking-water and pasturage available. 
Cattle m good condition ; murrain decreasing in the Mahiad district. 

■ Bribes have again slightly fallen, 

Jkrar and Ittjderahad ,—Wcathor clear. Cotton-picking progressing ; 
ktimif creels in good ocmdibioa ; r«6i sowings continue. Wheat 22 and 
jwri 28 seers per rupee in AmraoU, Kabi crops arc Eu a healthy oon* 
dlticn In Hyderabad; hhizrtf crops are ripe and lie for harvesting ; raH 
sowings commenced. General health fair, except in Patlur taluks, 
where fever prevails. Prices In Hyderabad*-wheat 13, coarse rice 32.], 
White rmrt 12J, yellow ;Wi 2JL and ikr !&£ seers per current sicca 


rut*'*; t 

CtonfrdX India. & tatei,^Health and prospects good. Weather season¬ 
able j hot and dry in Butna. Cholera id Hewa—37 cases, 21 deaths. 
Opium sowings continue In JjH%nuoh, where water to wells low. Opium 
sowings coipsaeued in Agar, /iu&t sowings in foil progress in Manporo, 
vjp malarious fever in some places. Prices stationary. 

—Fever increasing i » Abu, Tanks, wells, and health 
poo* fate 11 sowing# oommenoed. Weather dry; cool at nights, 
HeaHh much ImpWved ln Marwar, where crops suffered much from want 
of rata and prices tending to rhe. IVutr*/ extremely poor. Rain 
teaMent XorroW sowings in Kherwora where prices king, Wt oat, 
mJ$j& aaS g^am cheaper ittFertabgurh, Fever prevalent in Haraoti 
Cholera 4&m****l & Fachpahsr* » and weUs drying in Kerowile, 
Where item grtaraMh' &k*r\f crops injured from want of rala, 
^epaL— Weather cold and okar. Rioe nearly all out, Crops eveeb 




Letters to the Editor* 

_t ;i ____ _ _ . : - M v ., .. i .‘ :ii lj |I iiu 

flYIUUl>IZATKW OF Wffl&AT® 


TO ELITOlt, , /, 

But,—The best experiments on the bybrldf^aHoJS of wheat 
and other cereals that I saw (nearly ten years ago] wore at Hud> 
dlngton In Eaet Lothian by Mr. Patrick bherrif, The results 
these wonderful and successful experimontH worn embodied In g 
book entitled, “ Improvemeut ol the oeresls and an Essay on wheat* 
fly,” by Patrick Sheriff, William Blackwood and Sene, iS7^ a*»i 
published by subscription by tho Farmers of Eaet Lothian anti 
Mid-Lothian. Xf your distinguished correspondent cannot got 
this book elsewhere (of which a limited number was published for 
the subscribers themselves), 1 shall be glad to lend him the copy 
in my possession. 

S. DATTA, 

Settlement Officer, MohurbbnnL 

November 7, 18S5. 

Nom—Fn-hap* Cclonol Ommanoy will communicate with Mr, Datia 
direct /—Lo , 

VVOULD-BK TEA-PLANTJ3E& 


TO THE KOITOB, 

Sir.—A “Would-bc Planter lf may not bo displeased if the 
replies to his inquiry come from a tea-planter* Instead ot from an 
amateur In tea, 

I. The* best olixnates for tea cultivation are tboac of Assam* 
Caohar, Darjeeling, and Western Dooare, Other climates with 
rainfall so well distributed over 9months (from March to Novum, 
ber) will do equally well. 

% The beat manures for tea are (1) human exoroments, [2) oil¬ 
cakes, (3) cow-dung, goat-dang, &a, (4) wood ashes, - (5) above all* 
a good cultivation which brings out the fertilising power of a virgin 
sash 

3. Many proprietors live on ti\ gardens, which, as a rule pay 
best. The mortality of European mid nuts does Hot show that tea 
gardens are worse than many municipalities. Bat gardens newly 
opened should be avoided, and those who cannotmannge with only 
one or two pegs of whisky per diem had better not live on a 
garden. 

4. Elevation is a matter of very little importance. The teas of 
the Bishnath Company have lately sold os Well as those of tha 
Dooteriah Co. (Darjeeling.) Tea planters are Inclined to believe 
that a higher elevation gives a flavour at the sacrifioo of strength 
On the whole, there is not much variation In the auction room. XI 
Darjeeling teas fetch a better price than Assam teas, It Is because 
the Darjeeling planters as a body understand manufacturing bettor 
than the Assam planters* 

fi* “ What labour would be ocaessafy V* This question cannot 
be answered so easily* With machinery, X to 1$ coolies per acre, 
and without machinery, 3$ to 2 oooJifw per acre may do, Soma 
gardens yield 2 maunds of tea per aor** while others yield 0 
msunds. The difference in the labour sheetsfrill consequently bo 
great* 

fi. Tea gardening is not a speculation flow,- With a suffidtri 
capital and a good knpwUdgt of gardening and m$Htfacture t tea wilt 
pay—perhaps, better than any other hmbms*- But those who 
regard It as »speculation had bettor not trouble ij^sk heads about 
tea. 1 ’vs;' ; 

7. The would-be planters may coasuit COL Money and Mr,' 
Wataoitfr FcIjw Bosays, and Mr. Wymaafaif«a Cyoiopcedia. Bettoe 
atlU, they should epsnd a yete on a Asa |Mdan before venturing 
Into'tea. . 

h ’ % " 4 ^ S. DATTA, 
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W i < > f.A \1 >M01 ■ XU DISEASE. 


to Tkii: nuHtob i 

fc ea, —I iyav s r^ad with nanclt interest letter of M An Agrkal 
Wrist*** which appaared i» your Issue of the 24fcb ultimo, atao your 
Own rowwk# on the subject, Iu tho tatter in question your cor- 
rotfpoudo.it, In a way, aakad your abMoomaprtudimt, Dr, B<mavia 
j,*f Etowah, for Itifotj^UoUi but as the able Doctor i* aUH silent, I 
\'iy! aSgtn i to eiDr a few remvrbs on the sabjnet. Though I am not a 
I have given a good deal of attention to the 
treatment of o&t^ dia«m.{ and from my own experience X van 
nay that mouth-and foot disease ta s-pontanftouely developed la 
moist, Hot climate# when .cattle '.are closely herded together i 
it l» also Itabty to be .generated in a mt*i (fair) and also in a crowd 
&d ship, or & &g-voyS'l5N a* Colonel Divies remarks. It atao 
makes its' jty^oranee when the early rains set ia after a 
prolonged season, when the cattle eat voraclrm-y of the 
young, rank gra^ i,,The blood thus becomes heated from Improper 
iood, and aisp item Insufficiency of pure air and water. 
It is therefor? extant that the djsmaso originates fin** In the 
rilgesttve orgoui® ; and when the blood thus boc&me# affected, a 
Mnd.of microscopic cntozi are generated about the corona and 
ttaFfes of the book At first these appear to ewe Irritation, llko 
itch or mange, and in this state the animal, thus affected, seeks 
rellsf Hy licking its hoots, la tbi-r way the disease is communion- 
nd to the month and tongue, and then ends In sores, whoa the 
Animals cannot eat anything. Meanwhile the disease makes rapid 
I regress bu the feet, and eventually the bools come off and (bath 
tnsues, l think thht the ©the* symptoms described by some 
\ iraous refer to Ah exaggerated form of the dlseaso. The remedy 
is to kill only th$ parasitic Rnbnaloahe which oaus© the disease, 
and for this purpose I gW* freely bamboo aud ft 4 loaves tn’erncdly, 
1 have treated many oases with success, even In several oasei when 
4*»e hoof* wm becoming detached from the foot. If prompt 
m* asuros are taken at an early stage, the aulmal does not loae 
much In condition. Three or four days generally suffice to root 
v at the garms of the dlssase, 

BEM CHANDRA DUTTA. 

Calcutta, November U, 1893, 


Editorial Notes, 

* 


Tin,ftE h A.prospect of Trnvaacore soon being added to the 
tevgi^wing districts of Southern India, as ibe tea plant lias 
found to grow very, well there. 

*#* 

The Timm ©/ IwUtt objects to the semi-official vinit of Mr. 
Hibhentiop, the head of the Bengal Forest D^purment, to the 
Western Peraid^cy, where mis gone apparently to study the 
foivst flora of the, plane, 

*** 

AVe k*\ru that some wine has been made from wild grapes 
grown by Mr. Barnes on the hill elopes of his Vergomont Estate 
near Nairn Tal, which is said to have a very pleasant flavour, 
Some samples, which were sent 16 the Punjab, are said to have 
been highly commended* 

*S 

This Bombay Presidency scored largely at the Antwerp 
Exhibition, ; Elsewhere wa publish a list of the awards made 
to Indian Bihibiferns. We have uo ddnht that this will have a 
very salutary tipgu Indian manufacturers, specially on 

those who have learnt trades in Jails. This is particularly 
noticeable m the carpoteaiid tapestry class., 

* * 

* 

It i« said to be m>w almost certain that the tea crop for the 
current season will fall short of the original estimates by at 
loaat two million pOhfcda. After allowing about two million 
pouudfj for exports to the tjolonies and America, and one 
million five he mired thousand pounds for home consumption, 
the quantity available for shipment to Great Britain is npt 
expected to exceed sutyAhree knd-a-hidf million pounds. 

*** : ; 

It is suited thaUtth* bottom of the EaiMi Collieryehaft in 
Fifeahire, which is id^ty fathoms deep, and where home* are 
largely employed, mushroom* grow to an (morntone $Ue. They 


have been partaken of cooked and made into ketchup, an<t sug 
geet the idea that mushyoonvgvoiging on a large and profitable 
scale maybe very saecewfolly adopted <r doWnin4bo coat* 
minee," Tide edible fungus ia found in perfection all tha year 
ieund. In France the mttahroom is cultivated iii cav<^. which 
may not inaptly be likened to mines, such is their,$epth and 
extant, 

‘ t . 

A utter time bark we had oecseion ip refer to the Intaulipn 
of the Madras (tavemment to have Ou^bona fvWifitgk irtantt« 
footured there, mnl«r a process different to that adopted aty 
Odcutta. We note that the Director of Cinchona Flaiitail,aias, 
Milgirifl, luw intimated that this febrifuge ba* been bottled O^Ffey . 
the Medical Store Department in Madras, and ist now yeftdy for 
despatch to the provinces : and lias requested that itishptild be 
sent out at mice, with a request to the various genfcleta ft P'to 
whom it h forwarded to report upon its merits as scon ** fch^y 
conveniently can. < '■ 


a A Natjvk Thinker,'' writing to a Madias paper, nayi*':-^ 
li. Btrikea me that Travfcncoro is a country whore paper maitu> 
focture has good prospects for the following rcanorta \ , 

It i* « maritime province, highly favourable tar Importing aadf 
exporting, tuul labour is cheap. There is plenty of water power 
available for lyuohlnery Clean white rage may be had, inasmaoh 
a® the population of both w«ar tokifu eoiton clafh# exotaslvely^ 
Fibres of vaWoua serfs in tint ehape of materials tar the manti* 
fact v^c arc also to he had. If the manufacture fa to «ueo»0d 
anywhere, it meat succeed in that Native State, The Natlvo 
Government |g likely to afford reasonable encouragement to 
industrial enterprise. „ v 




AVe unde 1 * taml that the Agricultural Department at Mob . 
bourne is about to carry out an experiment oft a targe Scale 
with ensilage attho Duokte experimental farm. Fav tinspmN 
pose a silo is in course of construction .AS feet long, 18 feet 
wide, and 10 feet deep, built up with Odnch walls from the 
bottom* It is to be divided into two ootopartmonta 
by a wall running through the centre so oh to enable 
different crops to be tried. TV roof ta to be of corrugat¬ 
ed iron, and there are to be two large folding doors at each 
end of the building for putting in and taking out the sUft^e* 
It is intended that, should the building not prove a mjcceSra as 
n silo, U is to bo so constructed as to be convertible into *1 
dormitory for the farm students. 

*** 

According to the repot Is of Indigo brokws, the arrivals up 
to the present consist entirely of produce from the North* 
West Provinces and Ondh, of which about 50 chests of Oudha 
have been sold privately at an advance of about Es. 50 op 
last year's average prices. European imligo appears to be stiff 
kept back from lb* market,* and the sales will probably itof 
begin for nearly another fortnight. The outturn of European 
factories in the North-West will, it is expected, eventually torn 
out nearer three than four thousand maun da. The boiling mus¬ 
ters from the Bengal factories promise that the quaEfcy of the 
crop will be decidedly better than the average, whilst those 
from Trihoot and Chum par uu are rather bettor than Iasi year, 
and equal to the standard, but those from Chupra are said to 
be inferior, wanting soundness in paste and colour. 

V 

A curious case of foof-and-moutb disease having been com¬ 
municated to n Veterinary Surgeon,*^ referred to by th# .hi* 
tish Medical Journal, which says i— ■ 

A case is related ia a German journal of voter fnary 
where a veterinary surgeon, two day® after deelarlag a taokl^wS' 
he Infected with the taoWnd-mouth disease, having to tr«V#l,td ^ 
a violent east wind, employed a handkerchief to proteoi id* 
mouth which he had had iu use While he woe examlaledl ^ie'';' 1 
beasts. The next day be Va« seised wtah a violent hea4 %oks:<md 
pains In the limbs. On the tecciid day there wat ,feVe?i |h4 h : 
feeling of Irritation (a the hands and feet, . The third day tfte fevtf 
abated, hut there appeared era the tongue, Ups, aoatb* aM *dge 
the nose, ao eruption of on aphthous ehamoter'Which 'Stated 
eight .days. ■: ' : ,' v ; /'■ 
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We tkotiW a *l>Jiok this deputation rtf J>r, King, 

of Department, to report out the probability of 

obte,hiktgWate%by means of artesian wette fa th» neighbour* 
bbod We now team that fr* h*tf expreascul 

an opinion'that te very llute ebaqpe of Uite ever tenng 
in that district. But Dr. King ho* made, an excur¬ 
sion to GallHcbna, wher« he te Haiti to have m&do sonic im¬ 
portant dfocowtes as'to the mineral wealth of the dtelrtel, and 
a Trtprtrfe On the subject,in to lm piibkdnnl after hi* return to 
'^ateujMA. - The; existence of plumbago in largo quantities in 
prdty won estftbiisheti, as it is commonly unod by the local 
potte-rsfor earthen ware. Some, brtc«*»f gold are ateo 

said to have been discovered within it mile of ihe cantonment ; 
hut Dr. JtingV report must be awaited for full particulars 

1 .■ . v* 

&awU<$ of Mia of last Suhwtay published the forma 
of application for the use of private exhibitor*', received from 
the K^yal (>mmitf»tonrtrs for the Colonial and Did ten Exhibi¬ 
tion, iSfcfi. The Royal Commission invite applications for 
apace in the Indian auction frbm bowl-fid* merchants and uunn- 
fouturoro having places of business in Tmite ; but- applications 
ir<m importers or agents will not bo entertained. Applies 
tirtpe will also be received from persons <tenif<m* uf exhibiting 
. bil-paintiiige, water colours, and drawing* of Indian subjects 
by artists and amateurs resident in India, the Commit incurs 
defraying "the, cost of’ pocking ami freight from .Bombay,, huI♦- 
jeot conditions set forth, A apodal invitation is issued for 
the exhibition of samples of tea, cnlTei?, and cocoa from bonti* 
fid* planters and manufacturers, having pieces of bnsimw in 
India, or the Colonies. 

* • 

# 

Tub ludicrous mistakes sometimes made by official bodies 
and Government officers in India, in the classification of 
ammute, and trade # und agricultural products, hav^ occasionally 
been noticed by us ; but the following, which we fcaks from a 
Contemporary, is something quite out of the common ,— 

The hare is an unfortunate animal. In the authorised ver¬ 
sion, he h? unjustly accused of chewing his cud. Xn a late 
schedule sent up by one of the Central Provi whs* Munieipali- 
fciee he is classed with partridge*, peacock*, and qua (is as a 
game-bird. It is to bo feared Unit Mr. A. O. I tunic has omit* 
ted this ra»‘<* aois from hiw collection, lu the sume schedule 
Hinder ,f Animate for slaughter ,J appear bullocks, goats, sheep, 
fowls, aud eggs. In a municipality where poor harmless eggs 
are slaughtered, and where the hare soars aloft among the 
fowls of the air, the premature appearance of thread ami wool 
; aS** textile fabrics p may be passed over a« an ordinary occur- 
rente*. 


u Formt and the induitteiea connect ed with it/' formed th* 
subject Of on interesting address road by M. <te BouUtel before 
a meeting of tho Academia do* .Sciences recently. S*»uu* re¬ 
markable statteti.es .were quoted by M. # B*uUWjI as te thr 
rapid increase in the quantity of pens, paper, pencil*, tec., 
which ate manufactured in Europe and the United States 
alone., file said that tho manufacture of paper alone, which at 
the beginning Of the century was practically nit in tho United 
State*, nqw amounts to 500,000 tons per annum, and that; if; is 
just double .this figure in Europe, tho value of straw, rags, and 
Other materia!* used ill the manufacture ^of the paper being 
about ^20,000.000 He estimated the value o£ t these 1,000,000 
ton* of,paper, when manufactured, at j£l0,000,000 ; Urn note* 
pafiei? busing catenated at IfiO/Sf?) tons, worth i,V», 100,000. Ml 
de Bqu land ejthuated the value of tho steel pen* mamtfacLwiod 
annually,at $800*000, while the number of hello type plates mvy 
be at 3,000*000—30 Par in houses uteuo turning 

out 000,000. Hd Cautioned the number of lead pencils made 
every year, and. though wwv <4 Ute figures orin only be con¬ 
jectural, they no doubt represent very fairly the* enormous 
, capital employed in these Industrie*. 


■ A/v ■: 

J&ifi, has been addressed by the 


n dt -~ f ~ *■■.- T-r-, 1 - -->■ r "T 

Principal of the Ifayal Agricultural Uottego* Olrencestfrr, to the 
Seoratatte* to the Uottfcsimnfc-Governors of Bgngalahd tee^erth*' 
Western Provinces and Qudh» and is published in tho Qmttt j 
tfigdfo , to tho of tot that tho GfottfttUig Body ha to passed a I 


' UrtSQlttfelftu ostsbliahlog an outrant*-« rtf five potiuds, to be 
paid by all aut-«tu<hmfcB admitted to the College, from and altar fcbo 
Winter Scanlon banning Octoh-or iJtb of tlO* year. He there- 
f^ro hog* tho favour ol this fa«it hstng taken Into consideration ?n 
the terms of tho contract* with all future scholars. In msklog thl 
commuuioatioo, the Principal tak^e the opportunity of oxpl 
that hitherto tho cmfc-etudonte have not cootrlhute^Pf^BRir f|es 
toward* tho mointensuco of the bandings of tdJ^IUoItege, Xlwiv 
fee* have been »ol<dy in regard of the tnetraotiott; The number of 
out-stndeuts, however^ has in the last few y'oars, Incrteised art 
con*ldorably that, in order to meet a want vary etrongly felt, the 
Governing Body are now building a osmmrtdious ont-atafl&nW 
common room with lavatory and looker;room attaHhsd.ilsnd It is Irt 
oomsideratioit) of this large outlay and of the oimffitetAfcoett gener¬ 
ally that the melutfon mentioned ha* been pmm$* The comfort 
and convenience of the out•«tudents and thefr opportunities lor 
study also will be, he has no doubt, materially enhanced hereby. 

V* 

With reference t r > hn vopoil <m tlie *t«Ue af the ooa*oti ’ u> 
A nanUpoi'c during Uni wook •mding Ihe 251b July last, the 
Collector of AuauUpoui w:i,.v ruqnaHfrd U> give the botanies! 
namo of tho plant or Ire# called 4 * GUdarw, 1 ' the leave* of which 
wore bUited to have been used as an eaHeu^tial article of food by 
the poorer laborer in three village^ nf Pomikonda, Where there 
w ah a scarcity of food ; and also, if possible, to »et>4 *peoituems of 
tbw lcuvu**Hijiwe*'e». and twigs of thfl same, Ute reply Wa* that 
the pluut, which iss.teo known a* 1 Dcvadaru/ wam #ald to b« 
Sitkui htiiiuft , and tho point being referred to ^Ite Lay^cm, tho 
Director of Cinchona Plantationho identified the ’Sjwdmemei 
yent to him as behm/ging to the Enfthfvvyhib M&H&fjfpiUWt or 
iU synonym, AVfcui frdiw 4 W*i boUevo that thte p*.u»t, Wiw 
noticed some years ago during the last Madras- famine ; and 
Dr, Bidie refers to the subject in hi* little pampbirtt On Coon* 
Tho enquiry i/worth pursuing a little further, with tlie object 
ot determining whether tho puculi.tt (pulittea l>eiojaging to the 
Coca, of staving off hunger and fatigue, aW also peeatmt in tlie 
Sethia hulicct. A chemical nUialysi* would aeUIe tW ' question, 
we think. In e-onnootion with Bite «ubjocfc, wo print cteewheto 
the correspondence which Iuh passed between the Government 
of India, and tho Secretary nf State for India. The tetter from 
Surgei-m-ttenend E Balfour in very interesting, and contains 
much information. 

* • 

« 

Oki-: of our American exchange* has the following r&ga-rdmg 
the present Hoawute wheat crops of the United States ;— 

The Department ot Agriculture'll Sttyembcr report based on reports 
to Sept. I, was given to the press on the 10th litttant. A* we 
anticipated would bo Vh* oise* it makes a still further redaction In 
it* estimates of the wheat crop, and proparrs the way for a further 
coming down by saying n if the in juries reported in the stack should 
prove to be greater than U at present apparent a-■'■few mllHoa* 
of reduction might still accrue.' 1 Its present estimates are of 
i winter wheat 217,000,000 bash ale, and of spring 1,3d,000,000, 
a total of 331,000,000 in place of 2<i5,000,000, which vva* Its J uly 
i estimate* On the spring wheat it admit* a km from tho August 
I estimate# of 3 point* in Wisconsin, 5 Ip. Minnesota, 4 in 
; Dakota, 7 la Iowa, an average of tes* than five per ftent, when 
it is well known that throughout these States, with Nebraska 
added, and which aonstitafee the principal spring wheat-prodaoiug 
area of tho ootmtry, the lass from blight, ru*t$ tffcomt, pud insooto 
after August 1 was not lass than from 2 0 to 3$ 1 pw (Saat 1 ;fa quan¬ 
tity with an oqml loss iu quality. The depinmeuVs; f estiautes 
on the wheat crop are »tli) In our opinion 33,000,000, buftHate. too 
high. The general cundUioa of the corn prop lit placed at Do 
againnt 90 in August^ anUU at the samu time teat year. It says 
** frosts have done bat little damage, aud will be t?apahJo t')f iiftte, 
The prospect is still fuvurable f >r a otop ail*jhfcly ^bov^the ,averftg* t 1, 
The ootton crop aolf^rod us'August from drought aud '^Ct weather, 
ivortns, etc,, aud there hue been a dentine hum the August eon- 
dltteu in every state* The average for September I* ' B7 against 
Mkte aad‘ 82 m September of test year* ■* r -J\ 

„ L , ft* - L *c' tel; ' ; ' 

. -,.v f * * 1 ; -;t 

ThorJE who arc vary mooh tnMbled wllh will 

fb-to nato'the fallowing been uweil 

wiih cotnptete auccwia by Protessoi 1 b#- tiio U. B. 

‘Agriculture i—; 

^{t uoutiite of a miwhoompwefi bf bran, arsenic, sugar and water, 
thf proportions bus pate M augdt oas and oae^half parte of 
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*rs«ixfo and four parte of bran, to wbioh I* Addled A sufficient 
quantity of water to make a wet masb. A common wathfcubful of 
itifa rnaeh Is sufficient for about five acres of grape vines. Fill 
the wasntub about three fourths full of bran, add sit pound* of 
arsenic, and mix it thoroughly with the bran; put about four pound* 

ooam brown eager In a pall, fill the pall with water, and stir until 
1 of the sugar f« dissolved, Then pour this water 
ilU) the taw^d arsenic, and again fill the pail with water 
and proceed aw before until ail the sugar In the pail has 
been dissolved tad added to the bran. Now stir the latter 
thoroughly and add much water as necessary to thoroughly 
saturate the mlxtur^ and U Is ready for use. Throw about 
a Ublespoonful of ibis mixture under each vine infested 
with grasshoppers l aud in a short time the latter will leave the vine 
and collect Upod the bran and 0 Ouq Qommenoe feeding upon It* 
Those which are upon the ground slxor eight feet from .thebs4u 
will *Oo» find tfislr way to It, apparently guided bjr" their sense 
of stholl, ss those ti the leeward of the bfCn have been ob¬ 
served to come to ltfrotu a greater distance than those which 
were oh the elds of the bran from which the wind was blowing. 
Aftef eatings* much of the bran 4a they desire, the grasshoppers 
usually crawl off, and many hide themselves beneath weeds, 
clods of earth, etc., and In a few hours will bo found to bo dead* 
This mixture oasts from 39 to 40 cents per acre of vineyard, in¬ 
cluding labour of mixing and applying It. In orchard* the cost 
will be considerably less than this. One man can apply It to 
eight or tenaoiss'of vineyard In a day.” 

A KWi#8T of a somewhat novel character has boon preferred 
by the lessees of the land at present being worked by the 
Ulithorai end Karteri Gold Mining Company (Limited.) It 
appears that Mr. G. N. Groves, of Coouoor, and Major J. 
Johnstone had obtained gold-mining leases of certain lands in 
1882 atid 1883 respeoti vely,and have assigned their interests under 
their leases to the HISthorai Company by virtue* of two inden- 
tares, Messrs. Btane* & Co., the bankers and secretaries of the 
Comjumy,hive requested the Government to permit them to reftain 
these lands on putta tenure at eight annas an acre, paying addi¬ 
tional assessment for mining. The Company have agreed to,pay 
Mr. Groves Be. 20,000 in fully paid up share*, phis fta. 880 in 
cash for the transfer, while in the <m<i of Major Johnstone, the 
consideration is 96 shares of Rs, 100 each and no cash. The 
Collector of thbNilgiris is of opinion that the success of the enter¬ 
prise, so far as the Gold-Mining Company is concerned, is un¬ 
certain, and has referred the matter for the orders of Govern¬ 
ment as to the question whether some encouragement should not 
be given as a special ease; jm the present rent, Hs. 810 annual¬ 
ly, is felt to be bUrdeneoniA He has accordingly recommended 
that the land may be granted on putt* at R*. 2 per acre, sub¬ 
ject to the additional assessment on the extent taken tip for 
gold-mining, which in the present case will be 241$ acres in 
Coonoor* The Board of Revenue are of opinion that the 
IUithorai and Karteri Gold-mining Company (Limited), 
may be allowed to relinquish the leases with effect from 1st 
January 1885, on payment of alt arrears of rent up to that date, 
and to taken fresh lease on the- usual conditions of the 24-16 
acres of land required for mining purposes. The Board do not 
coneidjr that any of the lands should be granted on putta, and 
if the Company desires to obtain them on permanent tenure, it 
should purchase the^ under the waste laud rules. This has 
been aedep^ed by *tue Government of Madras, A standing 
order will alertly be issued by the Board of Be venue, embody- 
lug Mlthe orders of Government on the subject of mineral 
workings. 


and rabi sowings have commenced < but in Hyderabad lev* tta 
entertained of damage to the standing crops* and. sowing* 
have been postponed for want of rain. In Central India, : «jj(Houh 
tural prospects continue favourable. In Rvjpoolaua the orops are 
suffering In many places for want of rata. Rabi lowiogs bsve oom* 
msncsd In & few states. , In the Central Provinces prospects oon- 
tiuue favourable, and the %haHf harvest and rohl sowings 
progress. In the Punjab the khartfU being harvests#, «d-/taM 
sowings have commenced, Prospects artoueraWy goad, Besson* 
able weather prevails in the North-Western Provinces sod Gudb, 
but the orops require more rata on highlands. The $Mr\f , harvsift 
has been nearly completed, and rohl sowings are In general pro¬ 
gress, No rain fell in Bengal during the week under report, tad 
the oold weather is reported to be setting in. Except In flooded 
tracts, the prospects of the late rice harvest are generally very good. 
In some placet In £$b%& the went of rain it r"‘vy-JaW 

o?GtI Vartan--4e--to active **Afiit"Th* 4iujg *»>- \ V-.in 

promise well. In Assam prospects continue good: $o iffltlsh 
Burmah the crops promise well, except In Promo and Tbayetmyo, 
where the rainfall has been Insufficient. Fever Is mors or less 
prevalent In most provinces, otherwise the public health IS fair* 
In Bengal the price of rice has fallen In almost all districts r and 
In Mysore and Goorg prices ocntlnus to fall. Elsewhere they ace 
generally steady, except In the Punjab, where they arefl actuating, 
and In Rajpootana, where they are rising in some places.' 

* » 

# 

Amerh a *4per of some authority, writing on the inferior 
quality of Am | An wheat says: 

While It is an a taittod fact that our wheat wop is this sehson 
Immensely short in quantity from that of last year* it Is hot no 
generally understood, we think, that there is a large additional 
lost by reason of the comparative Inferiority In the Weight and 
flouring qualities of the grain in a large number of State*. In 
quantity at well as quality, probably the States of West Virginia* 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Kansas, Illinois, and Missouri are the greatest 
sufferers, lu Kansas the result of the harvest is moat deplorable, 
reliable advices reporting the average weight of the wheat over wide 
arras as not over 45 lbs. to the measured bushel. Such wheat is 
scarcely fit to make into flour, and at any rate would require a very 
uuusual quantity to make a barrel of It. About 4$ tOd& bushels of 
60 lbs. each of good plump No. 2 wheat Is about what It generally 
used in our improved mills to turn out an excellent barrel of flour, 
but of such ‘ chicken feed * or * stump tail ’ wheat as Kennsa I* 
reported to have gathered this season, it would, very 
likely take 6 bushels or more to make a poor barrel of flour. 
The reports from the other -States mentioned* &r* not so bad, 
hut they are poor enough to be very discouraging. 
Regarding the spring wheat crop, the accounts have Ipr several 
week* past been coming in poorer and poorer, both In respect to 
acreable yield and quality. Many fields are not thrashing out 
more than two-thirds to throe-fourths the quantity anticipated* 
and the weight of much of the grain is very considerably less than 
the crop of last year. The more backward fields In Minnesota and 
Dakota were more or less injured >y Intense heat when the grata 
was in the milk, the temperature rising on several day^to lld dbg. 
to 120 dog. Of course snob Intense boat at that critical time 
more or less shrivelled the berry, and prevented it* subsequent 
growth and development. It is impossible, of course, to form, tay 
tangible estimate of the injury the crop as a whole has sustained 
in its quality from the adverse elements to which fo, ; numerous 
States it was subjected t but in average weight pec bushsl and 
flouring capacity, as compared with the crop of lasiyaar* tbs sum 
total undoubtedly forms a very serious item, amounting to many 
millions of bushels, and is a loss that is to be taken Into account 
in estimating the result of the harvest just as ranch es the shortage 
of acreable yield In measured bushels. V 

* ■ ‘ * ■ 


Vm reports on the state of the season and prospects of the crops 
for the week ending 4tb November, 1885, ere as follows Rain 
continues to lull In the Madras Presidency, where the prospects 
are now fair. Jo Belfry' and Atantapore the crop* have been 
much Improved by th4 vacant raid. Rata has also fallen in the 
Mysore State, where the standing crop* are in good condition, and 
thero$i harvest Is In general progress Murrain is deorsaglng In 
the Melon*, district^and elsewhere the cattle are in g 9 od condi- 
Mott. X# tlw Bpmtay PwMd.ooy Might rtttt I, Hpottii from pluoe. 
in four districts. In Khandesh «*> e rata Is urgently required for 
the «v*ofcrops. Reaping 9 t klm'if and sowing of reM drops are in 

r e ? n t* , Ko ** [ * *■ 

HjiiUtubwS, Xu ib. torutt tl» of tb. hharif wt go,* 


Tbe applicability of Buie 7, framed uader taetidu 26 of the 
Forest Ao% has given ttaeto much discassiotu '0 wk« not 
many mouths ago that we noticed an amendtaem^ *thw 
rule. It has a^ata come up, as the Madras Board of BWeuu* 
fear that some misapprehension may possibly exist regarding 
the scope of the Government Order burned ip , jujy last. 
They therefore (hihfc it advisable to explain that ft la only in¬ 
tended to apply to those caeca where it is contemplated to 
tom of reserved lands ■; and thgA in All httah cases, 

prior kind being.submitted to the 

1 feoardi 4t k thi iniintioh of Government that the prescrip- 
live rtghte of the viliagsie id the village# ht which tb# 




proved reserved lands may be alimaM* should be first; of 
all carefully investigated end reasonable areas for tbs exercise 
of those rights be set aside before the reservation of thereat of 
the land proposed to be reserved is recommended to the Board. 
The Government of Madras, however, consider that the Board 
cOteVenue arc mistaken In supposing that the order of duly 
■ reSafy is intended to apply only to those cases where it te contem¬ 
plated to constitute “ reserve lauds/ 1 Under rule 10 the 'irees 
and Umber' of unoccupied mrwsr ed lauds are veste I in the 
^Fomt Department ; consequently the application of rule 7 is 
begteaM^' even in villages where no “ reserved lands ” are 
propoeed,' for the protection of prescriptive privileges, 
further, that the procedure prescribed by the Board seems 
suitable enough as a preliminary to reservations under 
rule 7i The Government consider that the inquiry will 
really be a Mud of petty forest Settlement, and it is right 
thajt it should be held by the Divhfou&l OtKner, the District 
forest Dike? being present, if necessary, to safe guard the in¬ 
terests of the State ; but that it is going too far to require an 
inquiry of this description iu all eases where it is proposed to 
constitute “reserved lands,'’ There is no necessary connection 
between rule 7 and reserved laiute, ami the two things should be 
'dealt wqfch separately. Tracts set apart as reserved lauds can 
always be thrown open again, should it appear to be necessary 
to do so for, the purposes of rule 7 or forother reasons. Aud, 
lastly, the Government of Madras observe that the Board's 
Proceedings, of June 1883, which should be read as modi fell by 
the order of July 1883, related only to fuel and fodder resurves, 
the place of which will, to a great extent, be supplied by re¬ 
serves under rule 7 and reserved lauds. The Board is there¬ 
fore to again impress upon all Oolloctorn the great importance j 
attached by Government to the speedy carrying out of j 
rate 7. | 


A oobukspoxdent sends the following regarding the Rohtuk 
Horse Show to a contemporary ; — 

This Horse Show Is of reasut sstabliahmeafa. aud of miuor im- j 
portauos. Rohtok, though the head-quarters of a district. Is 
one of those aemj-exiled station* which no one visits who Is not 
obliged to do so in the course of duty, and from whtoh those, to 
whose lot appointments there may fall, lose no time in availing 
themselves of the first chance of a change of residence, It Is a 
district, in which there Is but little waste laud ; it i» largely 
cultivated, and ** rant M for’ young sfcook are pretty well out of 
the question. The show was Instituted tome /our or five years ago, 
With a view to stimulating horte-breeding hi the district by the offer 
Of prizes for successful exhibitors, and by affording breeders a 
market for the disposal of their young stock. A* a market for 
remounts, it has never attracted more than one or two casual 
purchasers! and this year, though purchasers wore present, no 
remounts were forthcoming. The early bird gets the worm, and 
as representatives of various regiments have been steadily huyinj 
in the district for the last three months, the pick of fch« local pro- 
does has mostly been disposed of. A little over 100 remounts 
have been purchased In the district etwje about last August, This 
no doubt affected the supply brought ia to the Show for *ale to a 
certain extent ; but the amount given in prises only amounts to 
jRS' 390; and though, under other oirourn'truces, perhaps 20 to 30 
fftteounte might have been procurable, the chances are that the 
femktnder would not have come fa here, but gone down to the 
bfg|er fair at Batesar. In fact. It seems quite an open question 
whether the site of this show might not* with advantage, he 
changed (say) to Delhi, and there combined with a show for cattle. 
Delhi would take a much larger area and catch, m weaver, a* l the 
“strings” going down country; would be much more getat able 
lorboth exhibitors and purchasers, aud should attract them In 
geeg^ar number* than now patronise fteht&k. As far as this year's 
,Sfgwr h eouesmed, the exhibition of brood stock was poor In 
’'gwdtfrt **td Very limited in numbers. As a market there were 
: cerialhly.above half-a-dozen animals in the place fit tot remounts, 
two o! Which were purchased by the Bemonnt Committee: th* 
remainder pifteumaMy holding out for extravagant prices, which 
the gWoeik hup* to get elsewhere. The cattle aud donkey shown, 
arc bcid M tftbeir gdaossln (she district, audit seams a pity they 
cannot dl be oomfilaed, Thsr« wag also the usual ploughlngoou* 
testsi ldie # tkhlbitlsn of antediluvian agricultural implements, 
which, however, m doubt answer s’l the requirements of the Jet 
culrivator-and that was about all, 


# Tkb Principal of the Agricultural College, and the acting 
Director of Agriculture, Madras, do not scam to agree as to 
the precise nature, extent, scope and control of the £1 annexe " 
to the College. Mr. Robertson, the Principal, gives it as his 
opinion that, “ iu tbo infcere-tts of the Callage farm,” he should 
have control over certain land which is t > be Included in tho 
‘ annexe’ ? aud further, that as he. proposes giving con»i dgvj| 
able attention to dairy farming on the College 
land might be set apart for gracing the oaU-to tWwhote belig 
laid down iu grass. To this the Director cUminX ; a* this iu 
plan language means that the Principal of the Agricultural 
College proposes to carry on the Steidapot Farm Mtthnfo nomine,* 
and to convert it from one for 1 experimental * cultivation to 
one for experimental dairy-farming ; and adds that this ia not 
the intention of Government, FCe fur then t! objects to having 
the Veterinary hospital hemmed in and surrounded by land in 
Mr. Robertson’#charge,” and goes on to say, that u there were 
differeuoes when the whole farm was in tho hands of one anti 
the same department, and tho probability, now that portions 
of it will be under tho control of two separate departments x 
is, that the™ wilt recur/ 1 This is unfortunate ; as in a 
matter of public interest there ought not to be such differences 
As far as we can see, Mr. Robertson has made , out a strong 
case in favour of hie proposal ,* for why should; ho not have 
control over ground attached to the College for instruction in 
dairy farming i Aud we fail to see anything objection¬ 
able in having the Veterinary hospital surrounded by 
land iu Mr. U*d>er turn's charge. We suspect there 
is some friction between Mr. Robertson and tho Agri¬ 
cultural Department, which te clearly discernible in Mr. 
Price’s ooncludiug paragraph, which says s— w A* for the ex¬ 
ceptions which Mr. Robertson formerly raised to this plan, l 
do not think them worthy of discussion/’ The plan referred 
to ie, the possibility of Government determining to use a con¬ 
siderable portion of the land in dispute for the erection ot a 
reformatory. The Board of Revenue consider that tho an¬ 
nexe to the Agricultural College should be strictly limited to 
the area of about 40 acres included within th } limits marked, 
and that the Principal should have m interest in, or control 
over, any other parfcof the fa ran And that h(s proposal to 
take up dairy-fiwming ahooM be at once disallowed, Mr. 
Price’s id fa that the reformatory (if on* U tj be built) 
should be at tho farm is one that strongly commends itself to 
the Board, with a view to the boys in the reformatory bring 
taught agriculture on the experimental farm by Mr. Robertson, 
aud beiug employed by him as gardeners or labourers on the 
farm. The Government of Madras have accepted the proposals 
of the Director and the Board alto what shall be the extent and 
limits of the farm-annexe to be attached to the School of 
Agriculture, aud have decided that the precise scope of tho 
operations to be conducted thereon will be determineddn tho 
Educational Department They note, however, that the 
expression “experimental farm” is inaccurate.’ the annexe 
being intended for practical demomtratiom only, and not for 
experiments. 

*** 

“ War as ” is the name of an Arabian drug or dye stuff, the 
plant producing which has bee A Identified as occurring in 
Southern India. Tlq« has formed the subject iff a correspond. 
ence k between the Madras Government and the Secretary of 
State for India, with the object of ««tieerteinfrigit» value as a 
dye. An experiment was accordingly cariied out by Mr. 
Thomas Wardle, the well-known silk dyer of Desk, Stafford¬ 
shire, in communication with Mr, Thiselton Dyer. The latter 
in forwarding Mr. Wardle’s report to the India Office observes 
that the illustrative specimens so admirably prepared by Mr. 
Wardle should, in Sir Joseph Hooker’s opinion, be sent to 
India to be deposited in the Geattal Museum, Madras, 
Further, that Sir J, Hooker, thinks tha^ Ute China silk dyed 
with “ Warns ” by Mr, Wardle* show j«4 tMtaoy of lint *, 
and he dons not see why the dye, the use of Which in India 
firem an indigenous seuro© appears to hays, been previously 
known, should not have at, least u localvalue, Mr. Wardte’s 
report, dated 14th July, I88fi^ addri»ed to Mr. Thiselton Dyer, 
runs ae follow# . 

In i4pl; to your tefete% dated Aftfe me.toexamlio 

ttosompteoi " Wat**’ 1 which aeopmpanftad It with i«|h(d |p |te 
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properties a* ft dye, I beg to stats that I have so examined 
it, and I send you herewith a, few specimens- ol mulberry 
silk tassar silk and woo* wbiflh I bays dyed with it, 
THs t>ub*Unce contains only a email amount of coloring 
matter compared with the rt»g«UibUi yellbw <lyo of eowmorott, sad 
no colors can be obtained from it which wfU boar comparison to 
. depth and richness with those produced from Kamila or Kaplta, 

> which, it h stated in the K®w Report for 13B0. it i» need as a 
which fecertainly a very much mqr« ^valuable d- e 
"itnft; AaSrtoj. my .otomtions have gotten Wares la inferior to 
Kami** in pemantose, is regards, the action of light, Below f* a 
of the dyedfahrio whioh accompanied your letter of *27 th 
February, which hat been exposed to light for throe months, 
compared with a specimen which has not boon so exposed. 
The color produced by Warns i« easily lurim-l brown by 
alkaline solution*, Whilst Kamila i* only slightly reddened. Both 
dyes, however, rnwst the action ot »o»d» very we If. 
it probably would he well, if po*sibb.j, to **et another and 
larger sample of Waras and make further experiment*, especially 
as Professor ju&wfton Intimates that the sample s-mt has been 
damaged owing to the excessive wetneas of the seasoo. 

. I carrcfcdtofce the statement qf Profe^or Lawson that W troa 
a suitable for a dye for silk rather than for wool, and that it is 
useless as a dy« for cotton, l, have tried H on cotton with moat 
nf my mordants* as well as without mordant', and tho reauit f« 
■only a very pale *Had* Of yellow, f eend you four cards 
containing trials made with the dye stuff. ~ 

No. 1 confine btuo specimens of Corah silk (mulberry fdlk) 
cloth dyed with 
3 specimen*, R process, \ 

;i „ , A ,> J- methods of application of my own. 

•i (« O „ J 

No. 2 confata* nine Specimens of taasar silk dyed with Want— 


methods of application of my own, 


Apeaimime,.. R process. 

3 ♦» £ ,*» 

No. 8 contatoe nine spooimons of wool dyed with Wares—- 
;{ specimens, R process. 5 

*j || ^ || l methods of application of my own, 

1 ,, O j« / 

No, 4 contain* *e*«n specimens of mulberry silk dyed with 
Warns and Wafas mtxsd with other dyes (aniline)— 

3 specimens Warns alone. 

4 do do, mixed with other dyes fanilim) 

Also a specimen 0 / organaine, for comparison, <Iynd with Kamila 
Or Kapila {Atallohea It has been decided to scud 

another larger sample of the dye for further experiments. ■ 


The hrrft annual report, of Mr. Chassis, the Director of Agri- 
cultim* in Bombay, i« very favourably reviewed by the Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay, who is of opinion that, considering the short 
time during which Mr. O’/anA has been in charge of the 
Agricultural Department, the ground traversed by the report 
is sufficiently Wide, and proves the groat interest be lifts taken 
in Ml s^jacta conuftckd with his department. The principal 
objects for the o*tal>Uahi»ont of an Agricultural Department 
namely, to place under skilled, central, and systematic direc¬ 
tion desultory, fragmentary,, and unsoientilic experiment#, lo 
maintain a trustworthy record of such experiments aud ob¬ 
servations, to aid and encourage higher cultivation, to bring the 
produce in con taut with the expovtei, and to furnish agricul¬ 
tural faet# and, #ta'< 3 ftfcie«, servic&abt® aliko to the Government 
uud the trading community, have been very,, correctly realised 
by Mr, OXAI&Slty tfjho during the short time he lias been DirecjJr 
©f A gricultttrd inBpmb*y.Wm* succeedod in u introducing into 
the DUtirWfl^.district a now stftfl of revenue inspectors who 
supervise village accounts as well ha colleot ngricoltr.nd wtatis- 
tieft." If the System work* well in Dhtvrwar, it is intended to 
extend it gradually to other districts. Among other works 
which Mr. OzANtfk during the ymr (1333 HI) was the 
useful note whi«^h he w-^oto 0)1 the nao o£ rab. Mr. Okaksa’s 
invcMtigatious in tfeiadirection eonhrum the opinion held by tin? 
naiivoK, that rab is used expressly for the purpose of roasting 
the «oil, with the view of destroying the germs of vegetation. 
likely to prove destructive to young plants, than fot manuring, 
it. On the subject of the Working of experimental farms, the 
Director has made a few remarks, which the Governor of 
Bombay commends to the notice of the Supenutcndouts of the 


all experimental plots ehotttd be duplicate, and not triplicate. <■ 
Each aerie# of experiments should ormpnae an exemplar plot in 
duplicate which is necessary for the sake of comparison, ** Thus 
if a particular plot is being tented, the exemplar plot will 
contain the chief Crop of the rotation alone and year by year, 
in order that the effect of the rotation of that crop may be 
estimated at its true worth.” The farm should be divided Lib. 
a purely ©xpemnental and a general portion, The are* fiTuip 
experimental portion, though small at tot, should he; expanded 
i gradually. As everything depends on the success of the oxporb 
meats, it is suggested that these, “ to ba productive 'of 
mults, should exteud over a number of years, and i^af tla# 
regularity of the jHote in of the first importance to ensure a . 
propel comparison of the results of one year with that,, 
former years/* In connection with this subject, it is said that 
a further experiment hi the^curing of tobacco ih Kaira l» Su. 
confcemplftUon, and the Government of Bombay hav# ^ons#nted 
to boar a large share ot tho co&t for another year,*’ : Buring ! 

the year, Mi, Qzavvb devoted special attention to the subject . 
of ensilage, importaut experiments in which were conducted 
at Kirkee with the assietauceof Lieutenant^Oolonel OaudacotV, 
R.A. The results are considered to be satisfactory, and a hope 
h expressed that the Commissariat Department and the pon* 
tracioiw, seeing the value of it, will soon commence to *U 46 it / 
for their cHttle, 


THE EFFECTS OF TEA-DRINKIKO, 


This is an old subject, and has been so threshed out, that 
one might have thought there was no phase of the question 
left untouched. The proa and com have been argued from 
every poiut of view, and by all sorts and conditions of men, 
Yet; in the search for fresh topics to descant upon, ** an bid 
friend with a new face” ha* been overhauled. Even the 
pages of a novel have afforded an esteemed contemporary a 
theme for a scientific dissertation ou the alarming effect# of 
tea-drinking. If by attracting prominent attention to a matter 
affecting a vast community, it U intended thereby to lessen the. 
evils resulting from an over-indulgence in a beverage which tot 
been apUy termed “ the cup that cheers but not inebriates,” 
then we say that it is only right and proper that erring 
mortals should be Act right; but even then we ore of opinion 
that it is well not to draw the bow too long, Bat let us see 
what our contemporary, the JMafrus Matt, has to say c® the 
subject. Tho paragraph that ban inspired tho article under 
rtdVreni.e, occurs in the 25th chapter of a novel now appearing 
in the Cornhill Ma^azlne^ entiLlnd u Court Royal.” The steward 
of the owner of “ Court Royal” is made to address his sou, 
Beavia, as follows, one morning At breakfast:— 

M I never take lea with meat. No tea, Beavis ; coffee for me ; 
lens taurniu In it. Can you conceive anything more calculated to 
give dyspepwa than to Immerse meat in a fluid charged 
tannin? You concert it at one stroke into leather, and make 
demands on the gastric juice which it ii nob qualified to perform, 
No, tea is poison ; give me coffw, 1 ’ * * * “But mind, Bekvia,' " 
remember what I have said about drinking tea with meat,, ISTou 
deliberately tan your food, aud yet you expect to digest it Aa 
well eat sole * leather. ** 1 f. 

Although our contemporary's comments are somewhat 
lengthy, it is desirable to quote them in 4$t&nm for a proper 
understanding of the line of argument taken, This is wh^t 
lie says;— , / ,'/■/'■.■■ ■' 1 

To eay the Ifeast this Is disquieting, for although ft -appear®’In a ■ 
work of fiction, it refer# to a matter of foot. No one denies that k ■ 
hot btuaion <d coffee, or tea, i« invigorating, aud useful In fakfguad 
states of the system, and preferable generally to alepholia dritoM' 
The late Dr, Parkw my» in his standard work on Hygiene, tha^ 
u coffee and tea have a stimulative and restorative nation oa Fhe - 
nervous system,, which in p^rblips aided by the warmth tff .the 
infusion,” while the action of ’tdke skin wkioh U induoed is. also 
useful. This has tom the experience of many of our late b*m»\ 
paigus, Tea and onto we eqtolyi awvlqeiibie, and toteptoto 
In nil climates, and 'if druhk In moderation,, they le##e 
depreaslon. The active principles of toa and ueffee, fthdite * ndd 


Experiment to ^ ^SS»d. ;iart M Bhudgnon [.aWBure ob.mtauUy acd &yiMa&okUj Sdratloal, b«t .*,»<«»- 

in Khamleiau. Among l w* mote na-portaut dh’eotioue are Uuvt j tains WUak coffee does net, namely, Uauiu,*nd it U chiefly due to 
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tlti* coiwiMtieiit oft«a tfaftb certain^vilrifeote ta# observed to arise | known that tha nosU'Mtiwg, sud invigorating properties of Ua, 
ffpm IskWdwtf tea*drirtM»g. Tiwwrio acid, or, tannin (so called j Are due to the presence of timing which is the active principle 


'* hmnaa it it t^e which In oak hark la generally 

*mployed f« the tanningof lather*’), beside* acting at an ftririu- 
goutt preripitafof,nraolie* :W jfch albumen, audio thi« way fofm* 
m inaefo ble *»b*ta»me with the albumiuou# matter* of food In the 
fttomMfcjw matter* are that rendered lees actable and easy of 
digeeHeST Tannic add leaaem the secretion* of the stomach, 
and the solvent power* of the gaafcrlo juice. Etwee It 

i» fuadyfeahte to take substances containing tannin oloae to meal 
times ; jaoA expcrieoce teache* that tea at heavy mesial* not *o 
good ft* coifoft*; Tft* 'itself is canacquefftly productive of dyspepsia 
(especially offtatttli&nt dyspepsia), and a continuation of the habit 
of drinklhg large ^naatitiee, of t«a«lt»p1y Aggravate* the disease. 
This form of dyspepsia 1* probably rife lu Huts!a whore the 
samovar, ortrh jnn 7 la always on tap, alike in palace* and (n hovels 
Dr, Richardson in hi* ” Pi»eaw* of Modern Life' 1 describe* the 
symptom* which fcudi<ate the to,juriou* action of tea. They are 
severe, haft dachas^ constipation, flatulency, muscular feebleness, 
and ” loWneaa of spirit* amounting tb hypochondriacal despon¬ 
dency, ° Tbtft lowness of spirit* under the influence of tea is very 
marked to children, and un u extremely nervous, semi-hysterical 
condition from the potion of tea, 1* all but univeisai in poverty 
stricken districts in England amongst the women who take tea at 
every rafts!/’ Nervous symptoms have been much developed;!** the 
r icher okasee of society, in London and other fashionable centre*, 
•since the revival of the custom of tea-drinking in the afternoon, 
and escape from the wretched feeling which Is thu* engendered is 
tup often sought by rcoourre to alcoholic M plQk»n)e»npe,” 

In fitch the inference to be drawn from the foregoing is that* 
like everything eke, an undue indulgence in the use of tea, is 
certain to be followed by injurious effects, calculated iu 
greater or less degree to derange the assimilative organs of the 
body. How far these arguments are borne out by ascertained 
facts, we shall examine further on. The Mad* an Mail goes on 
to say that— 

Thera Is flftion, however, to suppose that a Urge number of 
people imagine that tea i* perfectly innocuous, that the only thing 
to be guarded against In Ha uaeis the avoidance of drinking It In 
the evening, *lnoe it tends to cause wakefulness. Hence, there 
*i*e among uft people who are immoderate drinker* of tea, and 
confirmed dyspeptic*. Dr, Johnson used to drink tea not out of 
cup*, but out t f banka, ami he waa at time* the most moroao and 
irritable of men. One cannot bo immoderate in anything without 
having to pay a penalty. 

««'"»•» *, * * * 

To aujbcdy witk^omparatively sluggkh digestive poweis, th« 
imbibing of a coploit* quantity of any liquid must in the nature 
of thing* be dalateriou*. The digestion and asrimftotion of food 
cannot go on properly if one pour* bucketful of tea, or oven 
water, down the much enduring Heil Lune. Anything that ea» 

I o proved to binder digostiou, or to cause indigestion should he 
avoid*#! no matter how seductive it may have become by long 
habit and Old aasocktiou. It is practically Impossible to do 
oneself justice, or to take >vaaonable views of life, while one is 
a martyr to <% the blue*/ Indigestion, when It becomes habitual, 
throws a glatocur over and tend* to embitter and shorten life. 
The victim* of it usually rvflort to medicine, and forget the wood 
of considering tbrir diet, They obtain temporary relief, hut the 
demon i* not ewroked* he is merely taking a lHtlo holiday, and , 
he speedily make* hi* presence felt again. English people now 
drink neatly ffW times ft* much tea as coffee, the proportion being 
4'G2lbs,toff finite, Forty year* Ago, or fa 1845, they drank but 
little more tea than coffee, the proportion being 1*59 lb*, to 1 2.1 lb*, 
respectively, In' this aonntiy Kuropenu* (especially the weaker 
vessel*) often drink more tea than Is good for them. They take it 
at c/m fit /wrira* Of Immediately upon waking ; at break f&at f 
and iu the afterrmbiu | they heard ly ever touch coffee, though 
it in htdigriiO'ia to the oouniry/ And native* too, when they get the 
chance* develop agmt aridity for tea. It hi computed that about 
threedou ths cWbd human fraoi drink tea, coffee, chicory, or cocoa. 


Iu a word, beware of the latent property in tea that k capable 
of converting your interior totd the similitude of a tannery. 
•'There ie noUdng Ilka leather,^ remarked a philosopher iu the 
trade ; but it is jfoet as mU not to tan cue’s food so as to make it 

we hard of dlgeetifft« ftftle leather v , ^ * 

The foregoing i , ^f'ks : t'ppftr«d in an issue of our oentenri 
porary lost month ^ aid we thought, wh<m reading them, that 
a very important factor had been lost eight of* U is pretty well 


and that In preparing the beverage oareUhouhl bo taken not, 
to allow the leaves to infuse too long, m thou tannin acid, which 
te largely present in ten, ia extracted, and thin sutataiwe it' is 
that acta prejudic&Ily ou the digestive ofgainr, by uniting wj “ 
the albumen contained not only in *lho milk, but 
Albuminous matter* of food iu the, stomach, thu* doming a 
compound bearing an analogous resemblance to, leather, which 
itAr f rom being easily digestible, And when wa^conMidav the 
intemperate two of tea in conjunction with it# htiktakcu pre¬ 
paration aw a beverage?, it is* nut surprising that dyspepsia and 
it« attendant evils* should he the result We, however, refrained 
from referring to the subject, w« <!tuwiderftd. that probably 
these aim pie facta were gorieral/y known, Xti a recent 
issue of the same paper {MadrasMail) ti correspondent from the 
Nllgirw, signing himself 44 One of Thera,^ replies to the ■ artido 
wo have been quoting ; arid as the facts and argument# . ad¬ 
vanced hy tlie writer n*e entirely in accord with oiir own 
knowledge of the subject, we rcproiluce the letter below for the 
benefit of our readers 

With rvfdretico to an artiulo In year limits of the 23rd inutuut, 
auoot the horroift of a cup of lea, will you Madly allow ms, in 
the intern ta of the large community iff tea planter* a* wall a a 
of the public, to oibr a few remark* thereon If the atomoahi 
of the tea drinkers are destroyed by tatmic aofd, they may comfort 
^heaiaeivea with the rcflvotiou that it i* entirely their own fault 1 
This may seem & sweeping assertion to make, but I will show that 
such 1* really the case. Every cue, 1 suppose, i* aware that the 
nourishing, refresbing properly of te& is tho thoitte, and also that 
the tea leaf yield* up the name theiue more quickly than the 
bug-bear tannic add ; eonaequently tbff a voldauov of the iujuriouB 
effeot of tea is manifestly easily effeotod. Inf use your tea, loaf 
such leugfch of time as will extract all the beneficial properties 
of the leaf, but will not extract the tannic acid. There has been 
a great conflict of opiuh.n amongst authoritka as to what length 
of rime is necessary. Home **y five minute* and other* ten 
minute*. 1 can only quote my own experience, kowsvet;, Tam 
acuustomeff not only tu drink my cup of tea regularly, but .also 
to tent teas, Provided the water used beat tb© .bofitag point 
when pouted over the leaf, I detect the prisenoe of tauiri# bold 
at onoa, if the tea i* not poured out in three minute s' tlmo* What 
must be the nature of the brow in tea minute*' time ! And what 
in twenty minutes'' !! And yet there I* generally no oare o' served 
as to length of infusing t^a. Home time ago, at th* hoftee of a 
friend, I thank a ?jup of tt*a whivh whs so much bettor than that 
generally met with, that I vcntimd to tidie tba liberty to make 
enquiries My hostess replied, H Oh i I alwyn make thv tv» with 
my own handf?, ami would nev*»r think of lo».vi«g it to servant*/' 
Thejnoral v.bvipus. If, hvu, tea In? infiisird fur exactly thrv»i 
mhiutct*, tho resulting fiacth u cf tannic acid prenunt; will b# tto 
exceedingly iurignifiuant m to bo quite ionppreofable. Affniv me 
tr> correct an error in the same urtnde under discussion ; coffeo 
dues contain tannic auhl, Imt lev* <hn ha f the pinportiow in tea. 
Should any norvoun reader still fe<l shy of to*, in spite of the 
above reiuni he, let me add, for that ttamo individual’* peace of 
mind, that In hill or rnuuntain grown <e», tuo percenfcage of fcwmiu 
acid dt„creaks iu quantity with thu iocrcftHlng olwvaiion at which 
it was grown, and a correspondjng'y larger proportion of thriuft 
takes ft* place . This i* the reason of bill Jiad mountain grown 
toa* tasting wftftko 1 than teA grown at low ricwillou*, which 
let ter cants iu* more tonedu arid But unfortunate^ 1 , the forger 1 
the projmrtion of tannic acid, ihemoiothc general pubUo appro- 
ciate* the same Uiifii penpie era be tier Instructed regarding 
fcl.i* properties of to,-!, such uuiatMitiU runstn the cilvo, Th#, akto- 
ments put forth in papt >» iu England arc simply ludicrous. For 
instance, o short time a^o the question woy m< ocrtl whether tJ>at 
f'pbmebd Miimiarib tea which unvv p|o»«cdtho hc uudnrU# o! jQrina, 
and ws# of fcrtch r<markaUe *V«bgt,b that two ftt^aU Hiitrif 
■uflicftd t;j make a cop of tea (t i) could not be pi oettred’f<rr; 
sumption in England. la a recent propeofu*' of a oaw tcft.Catftipaiiy' 
»« London, the public bre warm'd that four crop* of tea ajriir 1 gather¬ 
ed during the year, and th»* the flut crop coutafn* thu iargeat 
propurtlutt of thrine, whilst tlfo last q;cp ticarcely coni'tafpk wey l 
Tb* finiabltig touch to this remarkable statement, ’gi’Tftfe.ljli '.'iho 
Acurisktng osrti^oate of on F. C. H. and F, H, M. Who duly 
Mrldftei.tbaS.tUc ‘ 4 atotpi** cf this too vrewtafol tea |* pangeat I! 

"Klkw io« soak louger^thaii three mimics, 
Sk*# that the witter is at boUifig point 
Mot* infuritig tlie leaf. Avoid the mo at baited or warmed 
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milk in tea. Limit the consumption to the Average of three 
t?nps a day, We., morning Afternoon, and evening. If these 
simple direction* are observed, there fa no fear of tea having any 
injurious eiTeete, n<*r of anybody'* atomtLeh being turned into a 
miniature tannery, 

--- 

MYRABOLAN& 


Tur development bf this iridwLry in India is of coiuparu- ' 
tively recent date. it fa pot because it did not exist in an 
indigenous jstate in the country, bub became, like most other, 
industries, H wanted an impetus given to it, or we should say / 
a demand created. The trees which yield the myrabolans 
(wpmetime* cmmeo*u!y written inyrabutoros) of commerce 
belong'to the waintel order Combretaceas, and arc of two 
varieties, Wa,, the 7erminalia Chanda aud Term i>n ilia BeJ erica. 
The entire genus in known an the rnvraboUti order, and all 
the aperies ere natives of tropical regions. No less than 
12 varieties are to be found in India. The two wo have named 
above, yield the mytaholaus of commerce. The bark and 
leaves of Another species ( Tmninallt Catappa) yield a black 
pigment from which Indian ink fa made. A milky juice 
is said to fldvir from TermiwiUa anguttifoUa, which when dried 
is fragrant, resembling benzoin (hence its synonym, T. Benzoin) 
and is used, as a kind of fnecus* in the churches in the 
Mauritius, The dried milk is wuld in the Indian bazraws, 
and sometimes takes the place of gum-ream. The Terminulia 
Catapps* Atoo yields a kernel, very similar in appearance and 
flavor to the common Almond, and is sold in the Calcutta 
markets under the name of hadatn. The genus is widely 
distributed all over India, but is fmyid growing in great luxu¬ 
riance in the N.-'W, Provinces, Rouged, the Central Provinces, 
and Madras. Any soil that is clayey, or oven a sandy loam, 
suits it, 

With the foregoing preface we alrill consider what progress 
the trade ,iti myr&bohinfe has made of late years. In the report 
in the railway-borne traffic of the Central Provinces f>>r V^4-85, ! 
it is stated that during thin year, mymbofane were separately 
registered for the first time, The exports iu the previous year 
were «#, but amounted during 1R84-8S to 2,24,193 maunds, 
valued at R«. 5,74,495. Of course, they formed part uf the ex¬ 
port trade In previous years, but the amount must have been in¬ 
considerable, and wo suppose they came under some general or 
iuieceUaneoiw head. The trees from which these myr&bolana 
were produced are oalljjl in the Central Provinces" harra" and i 
« bahem^ and the Director of Agriculture states that they are I 
found growing abundantly in many parts of the provinces, | 
and promise to become a most productive source of forest ! 
income. That the export is at, present principally derived ■ 
from the Hatpura forests iu the Juhbulpore and Ner- 
bndda Divisions, while the ClmtttagarU forests only con¬ 
tribute a. quarter of the quantity exported. He adds 
that the extension of the Chuttisgarh Railway towards Cal¬ 
cutta will bring into the market very great supplies of 
myrabolftUS) which are now wasted in the jungles of itaipore, 
&umWpore> and the Native States surrounding them, Atten¬ 
tion has recently been called to the great production of this 
fruit; In ,th* Sqrabulpore district, and it has batm pointed out 
tha|; large profits would accrue to the Government forest could 
export trade in myrabotans bo established. Bearing this last 
fact in mind, it would be interesting to learn whether any pro¬ 
tective measumhave been set on foot in the Central Provinces 
to preserve the trees yielding this product from wanton des- 
truction, for it must be remembered that the bark nod leaves 
ppmgfts astiihgeut properties, and it has been brought to notice 
in the Madras Presidency that trees are felled wantonly for 
the sake of the bark, leaves, and fruit. 

With reference to the Madras Presidency, we have before us 
the report of Mr. J, 8. Gamble, the Conservator of forests, 
northern division, Madras, of March 1885, in which he sub¬ 
mitted certain proposals for the conservation of myrabolau 
trees and the development of the industry* generally. His pro¬ 
posals briefly were that all tracts on . which the uiyraboUns, 
grc*$r including oita Valuable foreet tresa, should be .placed 
under the Forest Act, with simple veler for Amnagemeiitof de* 
finite mm of reserved forest After the wtliutettt of prduuL 


tlaries, he recommended the ecdltettou of tnyrabolone depart- 
mentelfy by employing hi 11-men M Collectors, andpaylftgtbem 
at a percentage on the market value to be fixed! yearly for the 
«*a»n in which they are ripe, So far therefore 
concerned, the niyrabohme form a Government thoiioply. 
And although v this may hot be , the best plan lifr deve¬ 
loping the industry, yet it is, fo&, the present at lwfi^ v the 
only one whereby the trees can be best protected from 
destruction and denudation, The Termtic^ias Ar« very 
common iu Bengal, and may be seen planted ilong roadsides, 
where they form fine umbrageous trees. We are not, aware, 
however, whether the produce of the trees form^anypart of 
the export trade ; we should think not, for we haympt icon 
mention made of them iu the usual trade reporte With 
regard to the N.-W, Provinces, where these t*ite grow .. in 
great luxuriance we have no information as to the trade In 
myt ibolans ; but that it is capable of being developed, there 
can be little reason to doubt. «£n the Punjab, only solitary 
specimens are to be met with here and there, but we'should 
think that in the Western Presidency there tenet be , large 
forest tracts of Termi<>aUa*, yielding large quantities of 
myrabohins, If properly worked, this industry is capable of 
yielding a very respectable revenue. We have here endeavour¬ 
ed to place before our reader* a-‘few facte concerning the rnyra- 
bolan trade, which promises to assume large proportions at 
go distant date. 

Miscellaneous Items * 


Mr. Bu Rasas, Arebseol&gisfc to the Governments of Bombay and 
Madras, has junt returned to India after an absence of eighteen 
months. He proceeds to Guss-srat to resume Me investigations* 


According to the limber World, the loss to the United States 
through forest fires is now not less than 800.000,000 dollars a 
y«%r, a sum equal toe the interest on the public debts of alt the 
olvhfzed nations of the world, through the o&rolessawtss of boys 
and hunters. Locomotives should use spark arresters daring the 
d*y season, and underbrush irom the woodland ought to bo sys¬ 
tematically removed, 

T,u:a petriflied human eyes from Peru, which ate men^paed as 
the latest Transatlantic ornament, seem rather dangerous 
novelties. Several workmen engaged in cutting and setting the 
eyeballs have beau token smiously ill, affected, Hit believed, by 
th« strong acids and poisons used in embalming the Incas, to 
whose bodies the ey « belonged. To fit the eysbaU for use It is 
out into four or fi*e layers, which are well polished, Theeya Is 
as soft as an onion, and resembles irrldeseent glass* 

* Thk prospects of the kharif crops in the N.-W.jP, are as follows i 
—robton and males are good, and will yield not Utt^fchao three- 
fourths of a fait crop ; bnjm and about the averse, and pulses 
rather above it. fwtr bad, and the late sown, very ba*I, Rico, 
early sown, wW yield above the average* except the very earliest, 
which rotted from the august rains. The late sown vice felt the 
want of rain in October, but fs mostly planted tft districts Where 
it can be helped by Artificial irrigation. In fine, thefe il fittle to 
complain of, and much to be thankful for. ' 

Trr experimental instsUation of the eleottfc light 'it the 
Olub has now been extended as fat as the power M themschlas will 
admit, and embrsce the most Important rooms In the building. 
The current i* gsnerstnd hy an Rdfson dynam^maebtee, driven at 
a speed of L200 revolutions a minute by one of Marskail tud Co.'s 
engines hired from the Public Works Department fok L fhe expert, 
meet. There are three *' oiroutts" or pairs of Wll^^viiylog the 
ourrent from the dyu^ino machine to tbs haute, each tf whfcfe can 
be turned on or off at will by the attendant \n thf tekchfitevoosn. 
The largest of these Which conveys 'to th e 

reading room, hai^/.dtetegyooms, andpaimagefi If d^Mha iuto a 
nomhsr of smaU aeotigas, each consisting,0f six, nine, or twelve 
lamps; any ane motion being axttnguithahie at wilt; Again each 
lamp Is fitted with a tap like s»ga* and rttjr te lit nr put oat 
when required. Lempe of sixteen oand,teai^ : t«^ power are 
used, the latter being suitable for the paaes^s, fhtce maoh light 
Is not wanted. 
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MV H a v«h>t, the Superintendent of the Madras Softool of Art, 
bis received instruction! to mtkea fconr* iu ftis oapaotty ae “ Aft 
Re^ortor,” futbu Northern districts of the Presidency, «Mlar to 
In Mb« South, with the object of re- 
portlug upon the Aft IflidnntrlM of these distrioto and selecting 
specimens* 1 for uMbitiw at the local School of Arte. The sum of 
Hti^ISQ hABbOBii.Al’otted for thcpt*roha«B of specimens and Mr, 
Havoll Will atari! shortly on hi* tour* Captain Tufeell, the Ad> 
jutant of the Madras Yoluotoer Guards* being hU locum wwm aa 
OU the. former ouoasion. 

An addition whlchftae recently made to Bombay local Indue trie* 
oIMm* attenfctoa toss for its intrinsic Interest than a# an illustration, 
Of whatWiay Vo dona In the Way of supplying the necessities of 
tb« oourttty from (to owu inaoufaoturtog resources. A Bombay 
medtofri man* who would never hare taken to match-making except 
la writer to show hi* countrymen that they ran produce in their 
m(d»t bommodltlcB for which they have hitherto sent to the ends 
of the earth, hat for a long riq# past patiently expended timo, and 
thought* and money tu tho endeavour to establish In Bombay a 
match factory from which matchee as good ae thus* which wo now 
import from Sweden, Belgium, aud elsewhere in Europe can be 
turned out Tft« experiment, we believe, can already We apokou 
of as, a commercial sueoess. For come week# past Bombay-made 
mat%ee have been on the market—matche* equal in all respects 
oxcept perhaps neatness and finish—to the Swedish article, and 
they are sold at a fair profit for fourteen annas a gross or two 
boxes for a pie. The chemicals arc of Indian origin, and the w|jple 
process of manufacture, inoludidg the making of the boxes, ie 
carried on In the Bombay factory. The wood is the only Imported 
material, but It is cut up here, and lb Is hoped that a wood equal- 
ly adaptable for match manufacture with European pine may be 
found to the Indian forests, 


Selections. 


THE SOIL OF THE FARM. 


OV W. D. BQXNTON. 

Thk intelligent man in buying a farm first satisfies himself as to 
the Quality and capacity of the soil. Ii Is a matter of vital 
importance to hftmelf and family. From the soil their subsist 
tonne must be gained. Here, if be so oast his lot, must be invested 
the actmutuHtod earnings, the wraith of mind, and strength of 
body* with which be h&sbecu endowed. It u little to be wonder¬ 
ed that his first thought is for the soil in which he Invests jji* all, 
and from which be should receive so much 
While those who are j«st locating on land can, to a measurable 
degree, select the soil that they deem best adapted to the branches 
offer ml ng they wish to pu»$ue, those who are already established 
upon farm*, must learn to make the most of the mih upon which 
they are placed, It is a very poor soil that does not possess some 
quality that makes it superior to olher soils for certain purposes, 
it tbia truth were more generally appreciated among farmers, 
there would he lew diseatiefaction and moving six ufc, The farmer 
on the light hilly soils of the north eastern states, U prone to sigh 
for the fertile prairies of the west. He knows that they who till 
the western lands, oan pour the golden wheat down at his very 
door for a smaller price, that he can profitably produce it. He feels 
that he cannot successfully compete with them, and in that he is 
right, But he can do better. He can produce that to 4 which his 
soli is better adapted, and which his proximity to large markets 
wilt mske profitable. 

Js buying land for farming purposes, the purchaser is very 
likely to select the most fertile, if it be within his reach. Usually 
his first question will be, “ How much wheat will it yield to the 
sort ?'* When be has satisfied himself that it is a good wheat sell, 
he f« quite ready to purchase without much further inquiry as to 
other qualities and conditions. To be sure a good wheat soil will 
often produce other crops moat satisfactorily ; but as there are 
many good wheat tolls that are not a* all favorable for mixed 
farming, tb* wheal.producing power of the soil should not en- 
rireiy govern oue in his estimate of the Value of land. The farmer 
should hear In mind, too, that wheat-growing followed continu¬ 
ously mi exclusively, will soon exhaust even the strongest softs. 
The continued growing of any crop that is not fed out on the 
farm, must sooner or later impoverish the soli. 

Belov* going further, we will briefly consider the character of 
the dM&toh* sow* and the proper treatment of ©soft. Ae it Is not 
w!M* the scope of this work to go into minute divisions and 
tuMtirisiohS* beiy these soi’s with which the farmer has to prno* 
tioktiy (mh wUl be tbatod npoa. 

' , CLA* SOILS, 

The ally ar shlls^ deserve, perbsps, first consideration, 
Bay tt'ltfiS# lifafatotf qukntitfe* in itoarly ail foils, while In She 
‘ - ^ ihe principal constituent. Clay 

1 — L *•“- -wry day ml 

_ „ .. _(loamIteaahafdl^be: 

b«Adt«4 tyMtom *ttM» of ftmttotitttf. - 


l?y judicious management a soil that ooufcalna largo quantities 
of ofay, or what would be oallod a strong oUy soil may be made 
to produce the very best results, BtrOng clay soli contains bht 
little vegefiatle mould. The particles of clay are very fine and 
compact, and form an almost impervious soil. The addition of 
water unites these particles still more closely, terming a plastic 
compound. During a drought, or even in ordinary dry weather 
such a soil will bake e»d wrack open in seams and fissurei ' 
times two or three inches in width. To remedy rijffiriHis watef 
must be drawn off as quickly as possible—a workr best accom¬ 
plished by under-draining- Surface or open drainage will partly 
answer, but Is decidedly inferior. Where under drains are need 
the water sinks dowu through the soil, leaving little open poros 
for the entrance of air, and the soil at the same time retaining 
sufficient moisture for It* nerds, 

Clay Is perhaps the most difficult of all aoUs to work, If cpl* 
riveted when too wet, It becomes lumpy and Herd when dry. If 
ploughed when very dry a considerable power i« needed, ana then 
the work is poorly performed. For this rs&soxt, If for no other, 
olay lands should be thoroughly under-drained that thyy may he 
kept in proper condition to work at nearly all seasons. 

Clay, more then any other soil, needs the’pulverizbg gotten of 
the frost. In order to give the frost a good cnanoe the ploughing 
must be done In autumn, that the upturned surface of if# farrpwv 
may be thoroughly exposed through the Whiter, Frost I* a gr«ht 
disintegrating power. It Is inexpensive and works alike for 

a Clay soi’e should not ha rolled or pressed H* thi ttlm fV too 
great tendency to compactness will ho increased thereby. If pro¬ 
perly handled, the toll will not become so lumpy as to rebde* the 
uee of the relief necessary. Fine toothed harrows and cultivator* 
are prime noceBsittes in hsndtiog auefi soils, Coarse green crops are 
also highly beneficial when ploughed under on such adlib,. as they 
tend to separate the masses of compact earth, Ooarsa manures of 
any description act iu the same manner. Clays are rich in iuorga- 
nio eletcsats of plant food, and have a wonderful power of retain¬ 
ing any organic manure applied to them, They also iriw heavily 
from the atmosphere. Clays taken from far below the earth 1 * sur¬ 
face, where It waa impossible for them to become fertilised With 
organic manures when exposed to the air and moisture for a time, 
have been known to grow uud mature heavy crops of vegetation, 

A clay soil with a Urge admixture of loam, or what is com¬ 
monly known as a clay loam, U much more desirable for agricul¬ 
tural purposes than a strong clay sod. Suck a soil is much lass 
compact and consequently more easily worked than kite pure or 
even strong clay. It contains considerate!* sand And vegetable 
matter that greatly Increase* the warmth and dryness Clay- 
loam to also suited to a greater variety of crops than the strong 
Clay. It should, however, 'bn ireated in subitaatially the same 
manner as that given above ior strong clay #otb-~Fe- 
viutttf 


LIST OF AWARDS MADE TO EXHIBITORS IN THE 
BOMBAY SECTION OF THE ANTWERP EXHIBITION. 


treat ? ffttMVivwi vweus»w 

fcsxt ■ «pil*. .The, p 

hn ecoettedt firgreatent In -soils, even In very 
wfthottt the modifying effect tf «sBtcl >tta I 


Section I. Group I. Class 4 Prlutlcg aud 'Books.—Silver 
modal to the Government of Bombay (Book Depot) for printing and 
bocks. a 

Group I. Claes 6. General application of the Art of Drawing 
and Modelling:—Silver medal to 55o-)I1|kur Khan foj- Delhi paint¬ 
ings. Silver medal to Framjse Pe^ajee Bkamgar* for Poona fi. 

§ ure«, Ac. Brouzo tnedal to Gcviud Wishwcu&th Doagrl for Poona 
gurus, Ac. 

Droop I. Class 8 Musical Instruments.—Broths badat to the 
Government of Bombay- 

G hoop I. Class 11. Maps and Geographical Apparatus.—Silver 
medal to the Government of Bombay, 

Group It. Class 12. Cheap and Fancy FfjtaUurfc,—Stiver medal 
to Muloband Bhal Hattosing ter carved work, Ailvar modal to 
Framjcc Festonjee Bbamgara. Bronze medal tq Sautaya Bin 
Sadhaya ter carved work. Bronze medal to Ganjpate B<u Govfnd 
Shetti for carved work. Honourable mention to Furshotum Khu- 
ehal Dhatgar for oarved work. Honour able mention, Sorabjee 
Jamasjee BilUmotia for oarved furnitdre, Houoarabte mention, 
Jamsetjoe ShapOrjee ter oarved furniture- Hoqciarablo mentfou, 
Moti Kuber ter carved furniture. Honourable mention, jAmyetjee 
Nowrojee for carved furniture. 

Group If- Cla^s 15, Pottery.—Bronze medal to Government of 
Bombay. Bronze medal to G. W, Terry, JBsq. HooouPable men¬ 
tion to JEI. H, the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Group IX- Class 16. Carpets. TspfNitry,Ack—Gold medal to Bundt. 
of Yenoda Jail; stiver medal ditto Agra do ; aUvpr modal ditto 
Ajmere do. j bronze medal ditto llazarlbagh do, * medal 

ditto Bhagalpore do.; Honourable mention dl to Hyderabad (Slud) 
do.; ditto Lucknow do.; ditto to Dosabboy Merwaojoe and Co., 
ditto to H- H. the N ‘»ab oE Cambay. 

Group IL Class 18 Gold and Silver Siuiths , ; ; Works — Silver 
medal to Ftsimjes PostOhjee Bbamgara. Honourable mention to 
the Government of Bombay. Honourable rr.&atteu to Meeart, Cutset* 
jtt and Sons of Ahmodnuggur, Honorable mouriou to H, H, Rao 
of Kutob, 0 ■ 

GROUP II. Class 23 Perfumery. -HonoursWe meutfbn to Mousrs, 
Bana and Co.. Nsosari. Hopcurable meutkm to Bbtabjee Jantariee 
BlUlmoria, ♦ 

Group IL Clam 24, Leather Work, Fahqg Avftfolee, Ao.—Silver 
medal to Goverument of Bombay for born Arttefes* Ao. 

Griowp III. C»at» 25. Cotton Thi8adsi!-aitdi Fabrics. Broo«« 
wedaVtb th.*' Go'varh.iwnt of Bom! ay ditto Hmpt Kuieh j 

ditto ditto T., t) Enpn* »uoe t dil Zumuck Bhatr ami Co, 3 

HeMUtabi* iiwmtion to Dyau Cbw d Bitaw 5 ditty ditto Tbaknr 
m shad »btw arid g*, > ditto ditto fitadffpiA&tetf aad 
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Weaving Co. Honourable to Anglo-Indian Spinning ami 

Weaving Co. Honourable mention to Orest Eastern Spinning and 
Wtavirg Co* 

CiR'/uv lit Ula*n£fl» Threads anti Fabrics of Hemp —Honour* 
able mention in Maporinttmilf-nfc of Ontrai, Jail, Lucknow. 

Oroitf 1H. Glass £0. HMfc end Bilk Fabric -Qoi l medal to 
, t Government of Bi>m ls av* tr m Kiwi to d**-oo', tad Alliance 
^nionhig ami Weaving C:imp»ny, Sdviw medal to Vvrjhhufeluiuda** 
^ftwowt m«wla| t -1 Mohan Kbomehaod ; ditto to Vknat.ii 
Khomchauti jV ditto fo Katyanolmid Lallobanul ; ditto bo F. P, 
Bhanagara. Ifonouvabifl mcntioa to #oomuok Suaw aacl Co f ditto 
Thakor Fer«hn4\Shaw aud Co. 

Grow III. ClsflN&& Clothing of both Saxe*,—Broose medal to 
the Government of ifomhay, Honourable mention to H. H, the 
Nawab of Cambay. V 

G»OM' III, CUtjs. 34 jywellary ami Precious iStomes, Unmao 
medal to Fmmjee Ftotonjee, Bhamgara, Brouse modal to Cursetjee 
and 8o»s. 

Gnoor HJ, Ciae* 37* Toyx^ilvor modal to F. P. Uhamgara. 

Gaoyi» IVvChfcss 4l» Agricultural Product* not used for food,—• 
Gold medal to Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, for raw cotton*, 
SUrer medal to Anglo-Indian Splun!no Company for raw cotton*. 
Silver medal to Pcstonjr* Bomaujec Dautra. Honourable mention 
to Govern roottt of Bombay, 

, GuoDr'VI. Class 63. Corcal*, &e,— Silver medal to Ahtnedriagar 
Agricultural Society, Bronze modal to Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay, 

Grout VI, Glass 63. Condiments and tttlitmUuiU,— Silver 
medal to Pramjoe Nowrojee; ditto to Kustoinjeo Bhiksjee ; 
bronze medal to Cursetjee and Sons for pickles. Liortorablo 
mention fo F» arrive $ Nowrojee j ditto to Huatomjee Bhikajee and 
Go; ditfo to Cursetjee & Bom* for .James. 

GroFf !&♦ Class 79, Bibliography.“Gold medal to Bombay 
Government* 

T, Waodinuxon, Mejor-Geneial, 

By order of hi* ExoSUeuoy the Right Honorable the Governor 
In Council 

J. NcfUKNT, Secretary to Government. 


A paradise of fruit. 


The eye of a stranger struitfog through the roomy market* 
place* of ISan Frandheo f* attracted at once to the fruit stall* 
ladea with all the varied fruits that may bo found in the tem¬ 
perate and even warmer latitudes of the world. From early 
spring to late autumn the same tempting pile in varied forms 
may be aaefc, and seen, moreover, with the comforting reflection 
that the modest sum of five cunts (2jnl.), the smallest current 
coin of California, will purchase mere of the luscious ware* than 
can he opnforfobly eaten at a sitting, I« this very mouth vhill bo 
found the peeeh In all it* many kind*, large and email, cling stone 
and free ; iwarirof every hue and shape ; figs purple aud white ; 
goldenaprteafo, plums, apples, strawbeufos, raspberries black- 
fcsrrisib currant* «o., &c.* r orangrs, lemonsJimos,bananas,aud ptlokly 
pear* : luscious grape*, red and white, iu huge tempting cluster* : 
perwimmonsof Japan, loqualsof China—Ui**r« thoy lie hi profusion. 
No ten do! Hothouse fruits wrapped carefully in pink tissue paper 
and softly lodged on cotton wool, but sturdy, ruddy, fruit, grown 
under the fair open s&y and incessant sunshine ol this favoured 
climate. Let our wanderer Las to one of those great golden-hood 
Bartlett pea** ; it* julo* pulps meets in the mouth—five 
pence wlB buy a dozen auch ? or invest five cents in that 
Targe bunch oJf purple grapes well over a pound In weight, Such 
(I cluster would cost ten shillings Iu London. Those liiant 
peaches may bo bought at thirty or forty omits for a basket of 
Koine three dozen, and they will prove ripe and juicy. There la a 
Cantaloups melon ae big as your head for fifteen cents, and a 
smooth green water-melon, much bigger, for the same price. 

Let us stroll out into the busy street*. Here is an old fellow 
driving a brisk trade In five cent plate* of fruit arranged tempting¬ 
ly along hit *talh You may tsko your choice. There la a plate 
of three fine pear* elbowing the counter-attractions ol three 
lovely bunches of grapes, black, red, and white, a pyramid of 
peaches, another of plums, a dish of varied fruits, all ripe, fine, 
and lakefaw*. At every street corner the small vendor Is to bo 
found with his five cant plates, aud in every street one or more 
f ra it shops. Where Is all this fruit grown ? Iu all parts of the 
State i ibe *rlde ail%viai plain*, the warm, sheltered canyons, and 
the sonny Slope* of the hills, all have their orchard* and their 
vineyards# from which peep the pretty and comfortable bouses of 
the fruit growers. Tons upon ton* are shipped Kast to supply tho 
New York and otbmr markets { oilier tons are canned, bottled, and 
made Into jam* &ud jellies tor distribution to the market* of the 
wor ld f other tons again nr* dried and proved * California ha* 
already a reputation for *’enuned^ fruits, and I* gaining experi¬ 
ence mud ti&Hlfatti* maaufaotureol. dried prunes, bg«i »»d 

Bttoh Wk«, once thn hiottopOly of the Moditerraneon countries. 

The wine tnakm too,’afe adding ekoh year to their skill and 
experience. Thousands of, acrVs are now pi&utwl with vino* of the. 
nobler * 7 ri«, and while the , already excellent and obeap olatet 
made from tlm Zinlaudel grape i* growing better each year, the 
npluure will, It Is hoped, toOp flod in the California market wine# of 
ns delicate bocqoat os those whioh ate b^bomlug *e rare and ocstly 
In Kuropv. Fruit-growing iu Calgomla H no longer so proll able . 
0* It has Vi.-iu, Ltke all profit*bln antvrprise*. It htw been over* ; 
run by speculators,* who have recklessly planted thousand* of | 
nore* oi it pea and vln«,‘ which arc now imroimt ivto ; bearUig, and . 
glutting JKe mark^tlkiih their produoe, Tbo probable toes** to j 
many grdpatis. aml oimateent ^hioh most teauffc tk .< the I 

mm fulhre, and are, iudeed, already making Ibedtsalvaa felt. 

do much la mM* the balance, and leave to thd l^eafhSh frulf- 
fetoWcr thrUisid^ of I jWumt calUag,—/*«!? Ml Qmto, * 


MILK FEVER, OR PARWRIINT AVOflM,% 

Thk fpHcfwJng bulletin hy the Profeaabr of Y*terltti«:y In 

I*t the Mtahlgan State Agricultural College trests oL Akubjeat of 
imjortawce to ev«ry owner of cows, a»*l th* fcrsht«Miu* de*^rib«d is 
worthy of trial by ^i y bn* who finds omo «f hi* c^ws suffering from 
an attack of the disease. Th* tvtatmeut cnmmsskd* ttsetf-fev it* 
simplicity and the ease with which it otu be used tuidar ^tCSajt all 
oondlihm*' ■ - ' ■, , * 

la compliance with section Of au Act pa**«d by tit* )r-gi*latuf« 
recently ftdjaurneJ, providing for the diasuminiFumiri Information 
gathered by oertato departments of this college, t teg to tabmit for 
cooeiderntlon some very favorable r««utts, I have obtained from 
the applic/Ulot at cold m£ packing lathe treatment of patturlCofi 
apoplexy, or milk fever. Before, however, taking % prwetfoal 
part af the subject, I may be pardoned, if I notice some of tiiechtef 
charaotstistio* In which thU disease may be reoogafesd, for tkUia 
a com plaint which ft not familiar, except Indeed by uamoalm^ *s 
many of those breeder* who only raise one or two anfoi^fo abftbi%* 
and unfortunately the number of animats that are Invade^ by Iti fo 
.on the increase from year to year, lu direct ratlovritb theUi* 
pi ovement *u milch cattle, It is very important that it ejbddld bk 
detrclcd, a* soon ng, It makes it*. Appearance, for I d^ Rdt know of 
any rll*e*«iic where the old adage of a 14 etttch in', time, dan 

bo more appropriately applied, than lo the oaa under OOaaiddrabfon, 
and the remedy which I shall further on allude to, has, iu those 
iuattmoim that I havo applied it, ** nip pad the disease In the fold,** 

SYMPTOMS. '■ , ■■ '' 

In those case* which I have had au opportunity of ofiserlAftg fo 
the early «Ug-«, the first evidence of somethiug being Wrong win an 
exhibition of general restlessness, and lose Of appetite, aioompsnfod 
in many io*tauc*s* by rtaire, or in other word* aOhill; Whldh Uafto i, 
nmre or less oonfined to the hind quarters; this Is ueUa'ty 
faklnwed by what is called by vetorioariau^ paddling pf ths hfod 
feet, which consists in an ucewy movement of them., during which 
they arc lifted, first one. then the other, from th* ground, and put 
down again, not exactly with a kick, but rather * paddling Uko 
motion. At this vtage there is usually a profuse discharge of four* 
from the eyes, the countenance Is one of anxiety and distress, when 
singularly enough, the mother seem* to lose all interest in fier off¬ 
spring, and will not notice it. If the affected animal I* required 
fco wa)k, it will do so with a staggering gait, or will even drop be* 
hind, or foil down. 

The secretion of milk is much diminished, or perhaps afoiHMd *L 
togetber. The above may be considered «s the symptoms of the fifafc 
stage to be followed, however, iu somewhat rapid vuobecirion by 
those of 

* THE SBOOMU ST A OB, \ 

In which paralysis, and impairment of those organ* which 
control amsoiouttoe**, are most notioeable* The unfortunate 
animal wilt lie or fait down, and i* often unable to rise;-although 
it may make frequent attempts to do «0, but eventually give* up, 
completely discouraged. At this point the head will be Rang 
around fco the right aide and kept there persUteafcly, The itmscle* 
upon the side of the neok become firmly contracted ; oven when 
the head l* brought by force into it* natural position, a sort of kick 
will appear in the side of the neck towards which the head is 
thrown, and which I have seen remain for some days after the 
animal was able to walk about. In other instances I have seen cases 
where the animals would rest their head* upon their horns, 
thrown back against the floor. Iu thnee oases care must ha 
taken to prevent the animal foam breaking off the Bints, pr 
horn core*, by the force they occasionally use in fUnging their 
heads about, 

rpr tub Turn* stage. 

The animal drops into a profound sloop, when it WiRiisal¬ 
most motion!#**, breathing, it may be, with a loud shotfog Spundi 
the clnck* becoming iuflamed a*, every expiration ; things gh IfOfn 
bad to worse until death eventually close* the 'see ■*: OnOafn 
a while though one will meet with a case where tjh|*profound 
sleep appear# to do the animal a groat deal of good, tor it will 
awaken to make a rapid recovery, 

The foregoing manifestations, together with others hot peHuros 
so perceptible, will be observed to a greater or less isUnMAt * in 
every pure oa«e of this disease. ^ ' , , ' 

TREATMENT'. ■ | ■ 

Before describing the manner Of applying they^cfc, I tvOdld like to 
any a few words as to how I cam* to adopt this form! of trirat- 
«»e«t. In short, some time ago I was called upon to ?lrii * edW 
attacked with some unknown disease (unknown' to the owner), 

I was not long in determining' that I had a easeof parturient 
ajjopfoxy to deal with, but In passing my hand over tbe ahtmar* 
body, daring my examination l observed it to be hecWwed wirii 
luoisture, which I tHopght was water, it heiag wbt day* and 
asked tlm owner bow he came fee leave »o sick scow mt 
in the rain to whioh he replied that •* she badROt been oat 
in the ratu, bat had been iu the stable where I v&s* than 
examining her, since she was first taken." I must admit T Wo* 
somewhat astoai*h«d, bat a closer exsxulnatfon ravaftfod 
the moiature wa*i sweat from (ha $kin and not raimvrofor* This 
most unusual noottfreno* nattsod me to reflect before pnfoefedUig 
with my usual treatment, but soon ccocludad ■ that '-nAtilre- was 
doing alUbe oORld td thVoV off. as it were, thj^JfosaM^ and did 
not feci disposed to fotsrlare with any of my' own maifoameuts, 
but rather triad fo help nature, In heruffqrti kfjMtfAf- pi««ty of 
dry straw arovmd the uow, and a light; ^tiA bar, 

and after attending to some of h»f more iibrnadfotb wahlk,^ it taitfg 
lube aVaigSt I frit hnjr, not before,. however, tslftag the owner 
to come for ms tf she khbwsd any avtdwue of npt pregreMlng 
favorably, and explained to him way I did not there ud then 
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j tho cow some medicine. The next .morning she was much’ 
ettor, and k .Iha afternoon ww able to walk about, Although ! 
yaralysstu apd nttafcfa to rise,the night before, With oav*fal feed- 
mwia «sro *\lm recovery. This case and others have 
WRdfla.Tfery kkOngiiBpmrtanohitaethafc the diaphoretic {a re 1 
rtttoy whien a discharge of perspiration from the akin) * 
form el treatment is the sheet anchor in this dleeate. hut the' 
dlfifanUy was tfi get cite whose Virtues were not more t. 
ooua^e^kMed by other otroometenoes, Jhavo often fanned to w ,mo 
try,the :^kieh : hath fa fcbea* oases; unfortunately this kind of di*- 1 t Atik 
pboiwo is not- one that, can be carried about o mvententlv* t, " ' ' 


lower !fa script! on of food, The result l« that the law in regard to 

fcne sate of milk unfaUniiiwaUy give* every enramgcnpui‘lo the 

sales, not of <pure unadulterated mills, but of ws$r uoadtilterntod 

T 

It is# quite wident that under tlw pr^r-nmt ouny hr-ode 

of cow* whivih produce a high quality of milk aro alJogfitluw? 

; excluded from the dairy of this form.*, fa co iwi #:b;o <>f als not 
S ! ^eing * b fa to get a higher price ou ac-muiit *if iu better qualito^ * 
while ho oaimot afford to sell It at Lhu *wiv> price as the JiffRiify 

SrafHSSli",*®?!. xiffis sxt 

nrAtfMht'thftArCSd-jf'Ain n?° **J n ‘ ^ i gatlons wilt be continued. Now, *npn.u*e we found that, by a 

.25. hLnir l 5 * J1 *J i U tw *-°i Wat Y u i Wrtalu combination of food, a milk oU»-utuHuaUy s l*w p*Vaii 
XfcSK? wff*™1S T. bo4,,fi t BOm ®from j ago of eulidr could bo obtained, would not thh U IwM by the 
f^ntnideu ThfiSl l a, I* k i0 t J mi . m6ro ?! ' a»Hk-selling farmers wafargraterbovu thauany proceei by which 

inSfn*^ s^hmS^oIi ?I ^ r0IP to Unio been brought j a much highrr percentage could b« pro dttuwd? It any possibly be 

“tf r J2f4S£?C* Iv m SI ! I ? dBMl si i ! y 1 ' i B4111 * ut «' ih * ™ i,k nmil] ^ h * «*faaw£ but this 

.ff?! r e i C A h r , t,<M,e . ^ I , ti,Afc . « 0 tttd be j^ # quite a mistake. It is true that dealers might raise some oh- 



medfcft would have titnp to act, with this on 
tin a fair way towards recovery. 

Beforeapply tog the c old w.t pack, the owner or attendant 
must make up hi* mind to do the work thoroughly, or perhaps 
it will be, bettor not to do it at all So for the benefit of 
those who wish t6 try it, 1 shall now describe the manner 
in which * proceeded ■ in detail Before putting on the sheet, 

I consider It a good plan to rub the animal, say for four 
Inches oh both sides of the centre of the spine, amt from the 
Withers to the tail with the best mustard, made up os for tab'o 1 
use, and mb In for about 15 minutes. Tide may be loft on for 
two days, To apply the pack, take say a bed sheet and wring it 
out of cold witter and wrap it around the cow j every part but the 


be.dmay beboverisd ; if one tlifot ia not Ur* .ftMoft.' ««:V **» ! pebbly may'ilfc, '^.UerW, i« tb-ir 


together* Oh top of the shoot place say two pair of the lightest 
and warmont blankets that can bo obtained. Kothlug could bn 
better thah'hhceo light cotton batting comforters, so popular now 
m every household. Over all place an oil cloth of some kind, or 
other dose fabric that will keep the heat in. Those parts of the 
body, the legs, cto., which are not covered by the sheet must be 
covered with straw, Or other material, for they must be kept 
warm, Xn the course of half an hour or so after the pack has 
been applied, the body will be thrown Into a profuse perspiration, 
and will continue so for au hour or so, but a« soon os the skin 
begins to get cool, llum preparation must be made for a second pack, 
and the changing must bo quickly affected, or too long exposure 
Will do nioro harm fchau the next pack will do good. If the wet sheets 
oan be changed Without removing tho top coverings ad the bettor, 
. Some animals are exceedingly restless during the progress of this 
disease, and ikie these that give so much trouble and rouuire 
constant watching tea keep the pack in its place. Others will 
show mock nneaslnees of the head, which may be modified by 
tieing cold wot cloths around and across their horns. With re¬ 
gard to the Uugth of time the pack requires to be applied I can¬ 
not say 5 in hiy own experience the symptoms have always been 
relieved lb twelve -hours, sometimes in half that time, After 
U Is taken off, care must bo taken that the skin is kept moderately 
warm. While tho ay my torn* last the oow must be kept from 
throwing itaajf over on Its side ; this may be done by packing 
sacks filled with *<*aw against its sides, The milk should hi 
drawn several tithes a day, and the bladder emptied ; this 
latter operation requires the assistance of a veterinarian to 
show the attendant howto do it. When certain complications 
occur, such ft# distention of the rumen with gas, ete., the remedies, 
which are calculate to relieve them muat be used, but X think 
these thcttld be left to a veterinary eurgooo* Bat to rotarn once 
more to the pack, I may say that 1 have had experience with it 
which justifies mo in Maying that It will often overcome the disease 
without any ptlier treatment, and even if it does notin all instances 
it will at all events keep it in abeyance until proper veterinary as* 
eietanoe can ha procured* When the animal recovers It should be 
fed for a few days, say a week, on soft diet, and receive a Utile 
daily exercise. 

E. A. A. Grange, 


have lately shown that milk from eilage, which, from its colour 
aud tttafce, appeared richer than th«. milk from mangels, was act 
ao rich ia reality ; and it is a woll-kuuwu fact that the purest 
sugars are not those which Usfce the sweetest. At all event*, 
without anticipating what uuy he in etoroMu tho future, U m q«t 
.bo admitted that the principle o£ ottering a premium for tho cow, 
which produces the. largest quantity of <poor milk, U one whlib 
requires some modification. 

It is quite evident that the weak spot of the present arrange- 
went It tho want nf soma standard nr basis on which the trada 
shall be regulated. To say that a person shall be punished for 
selling adulterated milk, and thou to leave tho defiuition of what 
is and what is not pure milk to exports and magistrates—who 


September ,1#'IfiBS.' 

—Far inert * flwkto,} 


Professor, Veterinary Science. 


Tm ADULTERATION MILK. 

At the MUk Conference In connection with the London Dairy 
Show lately, thfc following paper was read for Sir J* B. Lewes 
by Mr, Jaa. M,P k ';^ 

The mltk trhdc ia the rtwlropoli/i fs"afc the present time fa a void** 
what unsatisfactory state. It Is not merely that the producer receives 
a very low price for the milk he supplies, for in this he merely shares 
the fate of all those whaobWotheir living from tho products of the 
dairy, but beoanto the Ufr-wMEtih istkee It a punishable offense to 
sell milk that has been adoitersted—or what In most cases is mUk 
dilated with water—Ae** net reooguirf at r foot that the quality of 
the milk from some bread* of cow* Is so high that even if it were 
mixed with a considerable amount &f water, it might still be richer 
than genuine mlU^ whfoh was the product,6f other cows fed on a 


is hardly fair upon the producer. It is, however, much tnew 
easy to point out the objections to th* present system, than to 
suggest a remedy. Assuming it is desirable that a standard 
should be fixed defining what Ifc pure mllk~*th* question them 
arises, What is the standard to bo ? If it were fixed very low, so 
as to include the poorest milk ever produced, the result would bo 
that all milk would he diluted down to that standard. If, on 
the other hand, a high standard were fixed, it would necessarily 
exclude some very p^or, but yet genuine milk, 

Let um assume that a oertaio qu *Uty of milk w w agreed upon 
by producers and experts as a fair average to rcnresedjt 
genuine mUk, and that this was declared to b« the standard, 
Tho result would be that those who were so Inclined,wofild b* 
enabled to keep cows yielding a very high quality of tftllk ait 
it would no longer bo an otTmod fa dilute such mUk to the fix«& 
standard. On the other ha id, why should i»ot other quaUti^ of 
milk bo sold, provided tho sutler tra^d tho amount of dilution to 
which it was subject ? 

Tmcro ia another part of the milk trade which require* soma 
reform, I allude to the larg-i cost incurred fa the ^Ustrihutlou of 
tho milk, which affects it seriously aia aheap fool. Th* «ky* 
blue liquid which lined to bo sold In Londmvhad uo preteuslouii 
to be called a food, but genuine milk—were it not for the nest Of 
distribution—would be a very cheap food, especially for fit* 
young, and although milk is not so well adapted to bt the food 
of grown up people as meat, ibis a perf-»ot food for children, aod, 
at the same time, very much cheaper than meat. 

I do not know how far the police regulations would nimjt of 
such a proceeding, but if milk, instead of Wing sent up to its 
destination in churns, could bo conveyed by rail In a tank upo% 
wheels, it might be sold direct to the consumers with very little 
addition to tho coat of production, and it would thus become a 
staple article of food to the poor. 

If the de v ind for milk is to keep pace with the increased sup¬ 
ply eom* such process must be adopted, and the producer and 
th* consumer must ho brought together without the intemuttaa 
of tho middleman, Mayfair and Belgravia may still oemtinu* to 
receive their daily supply through th* mlddlemau, if euoh be th*fc 
wish, but the time Is oome when an effort should be mad* to fur¬ 
nish the teeming population of the metropolis with oifbap milk as 
a portion of their dally sustenance. 

In the course of a discussion which followed, Mr. Barham thru# 
out a suggestion for cheapening the distribution of milk whfatf 
appeared to elicit approbation from the meeting. This was that 
the public ought to be content with one delivery a day fa winter, 
and that U tide took place fa the afterubou the-; cost of distribu¬ 
tion wou*d be so farlewsened that the price to the consumer <sight 
be considerably decreased. The same speaker defended nutk 
dealers from the charge brought aganst them by Sir Ohjtd 
of making exorbitant profits, showing that few of the mUk-ta hft* 
pnotes were paying good dividends to thoir shmmhsUer# j *HalJ 
they never heard of mUk vBuiore making fortunes, Uks breiVhrs 
and atiddlsm*n; and thftS fairly estimating the Immense labour m$ 
persistent attention squired by uou«ui»ers t and devolving on thatd 
who oomdusted the milk trad*, the disproportion between HieWhoie^ 
safa and retail rates of milk was by no uttaos so groat si in Itinse of 
many other artiofai. Ef* thought, however, that in gsod tfatt th* 
enilri milk trade might become revolatlonised, sis shPU ge the 


phbflh had bb*» eduoaM suScfantly to peroedv* that sidmrated. 

* ai . la . wt sr 

Mr WHftrtn gnu swaisj than whale milk containing the cream, • 


_ milk Mr, Barham meant, of course, skim-mltk ; but 

sty of ii#kfah has been separated from its cream by a 
mtchautcal separator, or other moams, Immediately after being 
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drawn from the cow> and thus In a condition of perfect sweetness 
nod freshness. 

Other apeakere fully endorsed this opinion, and it wat stated that 
separated milk might be retailed at about one-halt the price of 
whole milk .—Marik British Agriculturist, 

THE CAUSE Of MILK SICKNESS. 

I'nlT^ovalenoe of poieou^uT" plant* in wild woods, pasture* and 
on ranger requires a correct knowledge of their habits of growth, 
characteristic® »u<t appearance* as ueceaaary to all who herd or 
pasture atook where such plants may be auepacted. The reported 
outbreak of milk afofciwptu some timbered pastures of southern 
Indla> and in other similar localities* lately* reoat 1 b the time years 
ago* and oocaafonalty since when farmers In Infected regions dared 
neither uae the milk of their cows nor the butter made from the 
milk* Investigation at that time seemed to point to a plant of 
the genus Eupatorium, yet no really conclusive evidence seems to 
have fixed the real source definitely,, According to a statement of 
|?rof, N. 8, Towm^ud lu the Ohio report of 1873, Mr. John Howe 
experimented with plants of white snake-root, producing fatal re¬ 
sults in a cow, and attested by a Lumber of reputable gontlstnoo. 
In 1S59 Mr. W. 8. Varinilya, in Ashland county, Ohio, is said 
also to have pi educed the disease called milk-sioknosH with this 
Weed, On the other hand, cases have been noticed in wild 
pastures said not to have oout&iuod the plant. Hence there is yet 
a large difference ol opinion in relation to this matter, and the 
welter can oply record such facts as would seem to be well borne 
out, in hopes that careful investigation by competent botanists 
will be made. 

The culbteak seems generally confined to dry season*, and the 
difficulty was supposed to arise from drinking the water of 
mineral spring*! to which cattle were obliged to resort at such 
times. The infection was at last fairly relegated to certain plants 
found in low., moist situations iu the timber, fi*st suspected fri>% 
the foot that animate kept on cultivated pasture were not affected. 

Tke difficulty was at length fairly well traced to eating the 
plant known us white snake-root (SJupatorium agentiaiUr*), and 
ted to cattle, horses and »fo ep, they become affected with all the 
symptoms of the disease known as "trembles 11 and " milk-sick." 
There are many varieties of Bupatorlum (Thorough wort) valuable 
iu medicine. The plant In questiou, white imake-root, is common In 
rich woods and undergrowths in the North, specially in moist 
situations* The leaves of this plant are broadly ovate (oval, but 
broader near the base), and on long petioles or stem*. They are 
pointed, coarsely aud sharply toothed, thin, aud four to five 
inches long. In open field* the weed grows near fences, old logs, 
stump*, etc., where it may get the requisite moisture, It will 
not grow lu a meadow or pasture except lu the situations indicat¬ 
ed, It Is eaten by horses, cattle, and sheep, but not naturally. 
That (a, they eat it only when other food is scarce, or when starv¬ 
ed to if, but with eating the taste increases, Its decrease with 
settlement, aud the added fact that only in seasons of short pas¬ 
ture it U Injurious, should cause every farmer in regions where it 
has ever been known to do damage to sock it out and destroy it. — 
(Jhicago Tribune, _ _ 

EGOS IN WINTER. 


of the essentials for iuduoing hens to lay in winter is 
warm, comfortable quarters. With lumber aud budding paper used 
sons to furnish atr spaces ia the sides and iocf, and with no 
Chance for cold air to come in at the bottom, a chicken hou*o can be 
made so warm that when well stocked with chlokeus it will scarcely 
freeze inside fa the coldest weather ; the beat generated and {given 
, pff by the chickens will keep the temperature above freezing. But 
in such case, ante's provision is made for ventilation, the air will 
become impure, and the chickens will sicken aud die. How this 
ventilation can bo arranged is shown by the following from the 
New York Tribune. 

The editor of a leading poultry’paper has said that a hen house 
sunk into the ground is objectionable because, being inclosed on 
two or three sides, it cauwot be ventilated. Now, there is no 
more difficulty about ventilating a cellar than a garret, If there 
are live animals In It to generate heat enough to make a change of 
air desirable. Another poultry writer says hone must be let 
,put into Open sheds to take the air every winter day, 1 kept, last 
year* twautk-five shut up three months iu a bonus as near air-tight 
atX could make it, except tire ventilators. Tbe hens were happy, 
healthy, land laid every day, and, what was most ramatkabte, 
almost every egg set hatches* i carried a pailful of eggs to St* 
Albkas, eight mUes, on the bottom of my buggy, expecting to sell 
them to my grocer, but 1 met a man who picked out thirty of 
them, aud took them in a common lumber-box double waggon over 
the hills to YairfioU, about six miles roore iA aad every egg pro* 
dnoed a live cbtek. , 

0r, Riggs, of Connecticut, has a brick hennery four feet under 
ground and five feet above, mads to be warm ; he wanted eggs in 
Winter when they brought fifty or sixty cents or dozen. The pul¬ 
lets were made to lay lour months after they were hatched, But 
he found bad air In this hennery, which could not he got out j that 
Was a point not thought of when he constructed It, So he made 
a fine reaching np to tha gable of the roof, and running down to 
within four or five inches J5f the bottom of the hennery. He had 
no difficulty after that in making that room just asnloein its 
atmosphere \b your bam or ifoase* The draught was altogether 
up, Air enough name in, although the windows were as tight as 
they could be, Tbe result was pure air i olmkens never diseased ; 
they were healthy and happy, orowteg aud oaokhng, and laying 
. nice eggs. There Is no heed of freezing birds combs ; 1 have kept 
Leghorns for years and never had a oomb freeze —Jftxrmtrs 
Beck w* 


INDIAN MILLS. 

Tufi annual statement issued by the tooai, Mill-Owners' Asso¬ 
ciation, showing the number of Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Mills in India on 30th June last, is an extremely useful compila¬ 
tion. The latest return is a great Improvement on Its ptedheeawm, 
and Mr. Marshall, the Secretary of the Association, 
gratulated on the Issue of a statement which will be peRsed with 
interest by all engaged In the trade and out of it. i. To a oorVes- 
pondent, we are also Indebted for a statement showing the pro* 
greet of Bombay mills during the past twenty-one years, and a 
second one showing the growth of the entire Indian Mfflf In the 
last ten years. These returns are interesting appendices to the 
mill owners. In the whole of India, on 30th June last, there 
were 87 cotton mills, excluding five which are believed to exist, 
but particulars of which art not forthcoming. If these are 
taken into account, 02 fa the total. Of the 87, 08 are In the 
Bombay Presidency, 49 in Bombay and suburbs, and 19 up- 
country. There are two in the Central Provinces* one in 
Central India, one in the Berars, one in Hyderabad, Peopan, 
three In the North-West Provinces, six in "Bengal (In Calcutta), 
and five in the Madras Presidency, Of those of which inform¬ 
ation Is wanting, one is being erected at Bangalore (iff Mysore), 
one In Tiunevelly, one in Travancore, another in Nizam's terri¬ 
tory, and one fu Pondicherry, Confining ourselves, however, to 
the details of the 97 known kills, we see that the total paid up 
capital is put down as 7G6& lakhs, white the number of spindles 
is given as 2,145,646 and the number of looms as 16,537. The* 
average number of hands employed daily is entered as 67,136, 
and the consumption of cotton in tbe past twelve mouths aa 
596,749 bales of 392 pounds each. Ten years ago but 47 miles 
were at work In the country, possessing 1,199,112 spindles and. 
but 9,139 looms, consequently there bus been an increase in the 
decade of 46 per cout in the number of the mills, 45 per cent In 
the spindles, and 45 per cent iu the looms. Previous to 1879, details 
are not available outside our own Presidency of the number of 
hands daily employed nor of the annual oeasumptiou of cotton* but 
in the last seven years. In round numbers, tbo army of workers 
has increased from 43,000 to 67,000 and the consumption 
of the raw material from 267,000 bates (892lbe. each), to over 
696,000 hales, or say from 936,000 cwts to 2,083,000 cwts. 
This increase is very remarkable, and the only pity is that 
it has not been a greater financial success. Like everything else 
of tat**, the production has outstripped the aouiumptlon, and the 
result of the working of the majority of India?! mills during the past 
eighteen months ta the reverse* of profitable. The lesson taught 
iu 1579, when some eight or ten concerns went lutjO liquidation, 
was speedily lost, and with a rotu»n to brighter time* the public* 
again rushed in and assisted promoters tqarapidly increase the 
number of tbe mills. It is true that of labs we have not 
witnessed the dark scones of 1879-80 repeated, but we 

have seen the bulk of the mills working either at a dead 
lose, or making just about enough to cover expenses, It ha* been 
rare, ifideed, to hear of oue that had maria a profit. The present 
lull iu the promoting world will do good, and ere long, when trade 
revives, there is little doubt that honestly worked and managed 
ooucorns will bo able to make good returns to their shareholders. 
Th* coming year promises hopefully. A large crop of eottou is 
almost assured, aud aa our Yaukec friends am equally well off, the 
I price of the raw material Is bound to give way, and spinners and 
manufacturers may look with cheerfulness to a brighter future. 
Turning to our correspondent's statement of the progress of Bom- 
bay—Island and Presidency —mills, we notfee that white in the 
twenty-one years the number of the local mills has increased from 
ten to forty-nlue, the up-oountry ones have increased*, from three to 
nineteen, tbe total advancing from thirteen to sixty-eight The 
number of spindles have increased locally in round numbers from 
250,000 to l,347,OOJ and up-country from 36,009, bo 303,000, 
Total increase from 236,000 to 1,650,000. The number of looms 
has inerrasod locally from 3,400 to 12.000, and upi-qbuntry from 
200 to 2,600. Total from 3,600 te 14,600. In 1865, but 7,400 per¬ 
sons—6,6001a Bombay and 800 up-country—were dally engaged 
in tbe mills of tbe Presidency. This year 51,000 were 
similarly occupied, of which nearly 42,000 were . employed In the 
city and suburbs. A record of the consumption m ootton previous 
to 18731« not obtainable, but in that year we see the local con¬ 
sumption Is given as over 67,000 bales (of 392 pounds eaoh), and 
the up-oonutry ban 7,609 bales, a total of close On 75,000 bales.-' 
Twelve years later—30ih June this year—the local consumption 
is stated as over 392,600 bales and tbo Up-Country as over 
73,000 bates a total of nearly 468,000 bales.—ISmo* of India. 
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Hollowav's Pills are the medicine most ttfMMfete for curing 
the multifarious maladies which attack humanity wheo wet and 
cold weather gives place to more genial temperature*, Iu short, 
these PiUs afford relief, H they fall of being an absolute remedy in 
all the disturbances of circulation, 44«Miouj,;ani mmu4 energy, 
which at times flflMm* a vast pbrtfowof m population. Under 
the wbdesomlh m*W*& and .towngthwiiiig puwew ******* 
these excellent Pills, the tongue beooraMotean, tbe appetite im- 
nroves, ditawtiea Is quickened, and aselmllation rendered perfect 
HoUowaya medicine possesses the highly estimable property ol 
cleansing tbo Whole mam of Wood, which. In tta renovated condi¬ 
tion, harries parity, strength* and vigour to every issue of the 
body. 
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f THE OOCA PLANT, 

FROM8«c»tiMfy t of 8Utij (or MtJ, to hti Excellency the Eight 

of India. in Council, dated 
India Office London, 6th August 1885, No. 69, Kevanue 
In rhP*» fotwiVloUer, No. 6 (Agrtotilture), of 28th April last, 
reading the preparation, for the 
**»£“the cooa plant {Ertftkroxykm coco) of 
ooQtA^a'tnortML X hof«with forward copies of i©porta on the subject 
*}#TO from Mr Joseph Hooker and Surgeon-General Edward 
yowr letter, With Its enojiwtirea, wae referred 

'. f * ‘ ; Bnoloscres. 

Letter frcm W- J.Thteehan Dyer, E»q., to J. A, Godley, Eeq, 

'W># dated Royal Gjurdena, Raw, *tb July 1885. 

IjmSdeattedby^D Joseph Hooker to acknowledge the receipt 
ol your letter (R. 8. and C. 870) of 23rd •Tune, transmitting oopy 
Of a l«ttoir t wlth, enclosures, from the Government of India res 
pentfof. tits preparation, for the market, of the leaves of the coca 
plant (wfthftarylm «**), and asking for information upon the 
auhjtaA, 

1 an* to say, la reply, that nothing can he added to the slate- 
mejat w to (be method o! drying made by Deputy Surgeon-General 
6* Bl<He,C.LE*» In the pamphlet upon coca recently published 
by hhfr«* Madras. Him drying In the atm appears to he the 
whole art of the matter. 

I aft ait# to state that, from a letter received from Mr. Lawson, 
the Plrttrtor of Government cinchona Plantations, Parke, and 
Gardena, NUgfcte, dated 23rd April last, there i@ reason to think 
that the difficulty mot with had keen o vercome. 


of ait alkaloid Tbet* wObJd he a- valuable addition to the food 
plant# of the whole human race, if it be ascertained that the In* 
diau epeoUt of klryi hrmyton pomms,. like the M cova t the stay 
log properties of tea *»d coffee. 

6. The Institution of enquiries of this kind has ever’ formed 
a prominent feature in the Britten s<Mn!»tea.tfoa of India, hat ? 
think that this i« one meriting Investigation* But under the 
headings “ Coca ” and »• Eryfchroxyloa M in my *« Cyclopedia ol 

Inaia, M just published, where I have noted the alkaloid and the 
specie* of geuuR, it was neoeasartly only with the brevity r«wff#C 
!,°T * ft *ptog each article in due rnWrdtoaWdn to jm other * 
<15,000 which tjje book contains. And if the suggested Inquiry 
bo undertaken, it seems desirable that It "h# oowlaoted, a* regards 
the verification of the plants, under the superintendence of Mr 
Joseph Hooker, in order to make certain that the proper plants 
have been gathered from, as the specie* of this genua have pre¬ 
sented difficulties to botanists, and the plants and their species, 
as they now stand, have been allotted to other genera and Other 
species, 

jmlw s hw? * 1 

FOOT.ANB-HOOTH DISEASE. 


letter from Snigeon-General & Balfour, to the Under Secretary 
of State for India, dated 2, Oxford Square, Byde Park, Loudon 
7th July 1885. 

Your letter of 2^4 ultimo enclosed a oomtmmioatian from the 
Government of India asking information regarding the mode of 
preparing boon leaves for the market; also Instruction* regarding 
the cultivation of the plant, and how the leave* are commonly used 
In South Atuerfoa, I have given a very considerable amount of 
Information on these points under the headings “ Cooa ” and 
“ Brythroxylon tt In the 3rd edition of my Cyolopiodi* of Indie j 
but, m receipt ef your letter, 1 waited on Mr. Gale, of Mo ears. 
Bell and Co., who has given me much information, and has obllg 
Ingly obtained, from Mr Tanner, the accompanying samples of 
the foa^oati nowtre, and fruit 

2, Mr. Gate la of opinion that the leaves, When drying, natural* 
If retain a Battened form, fust as senna leaves do, and it is consi¬ 
dered unHkely that any particular drying process is followed. 
But the Foreign-Office, through her Majesty's Consuls, could obtain 1 
all the details as to the cultivating, and as to gathering, diyiug and 
packing thU team* with the ordinary market prloe in the locality, 
and the various mode* In which the leaves arc used. 1 could apply 
to the Consular Department to obtain this information, though 
such a# appHngUbn might, perhaps, come better from your 
airtf. I have, however, ascertained that, at preeent, the re¬ 
cords of the foreign Office do not contain any notice of this 
plant 

, 8, £ may here mention some points of interest which have 

become known to mo whilst X waa collecting the -information 
necessary for replying to your letter. 

The leaves, as tern in the market, are of the greenish hue, ob¬ 
servable In the accompanying sample. 

The price of the leave* has fallen so low, with a prospect of a 
•till greater tall, that it Is not, at prescut, deemed advisable for 
any grower to incur any large expenditure for (tea cultivation. 

I am Informed thatMif. Howard recently bought up ull the loaves 
in the market at three shillings tb« pound ; and, as a consignment 
of 3(^000 lb*. iron IhC way for Now York, Germany, and Loudon, 
the pricc ls expACted shortly to fall to six pence the pound. 

It fa brought to this country ip bags, in which the loaves are 
found much broken, 

At present, Shout ten grains ol the cocaine alkaloid arc obtained 
from on* pound of the leaves; and, on |ho26th June, Mosers. Beil 
and Oe* weft selling it to medical men at one shilling the grain, 
and a retail pftfoe ef one shilling and three pence the grain. 

i. Beside* the use of the cocaine alkaloid as an an^sthetio in 
ophtbaludft sttxgwfy, and during operations ou the mouth, ear, and 
throat, pharmaceutists have already prepared from the leaves a 
medicinal wfo* |ad an extract* and 1 think It possible, evou pro' 
haute. • that, lb# 1 teuves may take their place as a tea plant, or as a 
valuable addition to the tea and coffee of commerce, 

&, Aitefo tllayet to bo ascertained whether the species of Bry~ 
e 9 L Burmokhnuh, Griff , of the °*tt lon g^wlog in the Hast Iii- 
Eastern Ftofosuia, ladawans, and di«s * may posses* properties Idea- 
Tenawertm, U f. mtusum, 8#w*r. . tteakwlth that of the mythnwyton 
i coed. Wb«a this view occurred to 

me, I asked Surgeon-Goaeral Short 
to acscertaiu Its Importance. X 
meant that the leaves might be 
chewed as a masticatory, in the. 
manner* that they were used by 
Weston the pedestrian ; hut Dr. 
Bhortt has not Informed foe if he 


*** sfMmywaiq 1 , -ivp# , % 

Eastern Bengal anil Ilhtwute 
E. lanemk^Sai. WijfhtV 
Western PaqtaauK Is Seltrla Jan- 
ooolata^Tbw; ana S. eryUuvxy- 


HL, 


S. lacklhuft Boon's Cat, of Gay. 
ion, te fowu oeumhiata, Am. 
Wjifiw, Thw. 

ff. mohogymisk. Hex, Cor. pi, of 
Ceylon son Western TssSomda. w 
SWtef Mfo-stodlWtotefodfea, 


M«, Jamrs Howard, M. P-, Clapham Park, Bedfordshire, 
writes:—After having Inflicted prodigious. losses upon the 
oowutry, this insidious disease was xomu months ago after great . 
efforts and an infinite amount of inconvenience, practically 
stamped out !u the three kingdoms; dying embsry have, how¬ 
ever, from tima to time been rekindled in various places, but 
instead of treating these isolated outbreaks as % fire Would bo 
treated, the Agricultural Department of the Government has 
contented Itself with method* which have proved so dangerous 
and disastrous in the past—viss., isolation an tl veterinary treat, 
meat. In order to spare the life of a few animals, Instead of 
turning them Into boef and mutton a few weeks before their 
time, the country has been exposed to the most serious risks, 
great expense baa been entailed upon localities, and breeder* 
and exporter* subjected to a vast amount of inconvenience and 
lose. Breeders of pedigree stock have much reason to complain, 
for iu many oases they have been prevented sending their 
animals abroad in consequence of other countries prohibiting Im- 
pottatiou, whenever wo ft r 8 unable to ehow • clean bill <rf benlth 
iu respeot of foot-and-mouth disease, 

Not many days ago no less than eleven centre* of disease existed 
in three different counties, and more than a hundred animals were 
affected. If these animats had been tended *t otir ports not a 
moment would have been lost in slaughtering them, and had a 
single cloy been suffered to elapse the Todiguatf.>u which wbuld have 
been expieseod at the negUotcan readily b« imagined. 

I would ask, are not theae eoafcm of disease m the heart of onr 
great groaiug dwtriots infinitely more dau serous, than If at either 6f 
oar ports of lauding each with ite isolated ‘foreign anitnafe wharf ? 

What must th* dwellers in towns think of the sincerity of certain 
alarmists and sxduslonists when the presence of dltease in the 
heart of the country is tolerated by them with so much equanimity* 

*» ®* r * LhapUn’a former valiancy has not ooswd out fo the 
ofiic© of Ills department I have long contended that Isolated Out¬ 
breaks of contagious disease, should be treated like the outbreak 
°* * *[?» J « r - Lhapliu formerly agreed with me m tete point. 

Section 29 of tlm Contagious Disease (\ntmate) Act, 1878, is as 
followsI he Privy Council may from time ho time, uiak* such 
oruerii as they think fit, subject and according to the proviateii* of 
this Act, for directing ur authorising, in case of the feist mm of 
any dteeaae other than cattle plague or pleuro-paeumonfos alattgb' 
ter of animate by local authorities, cither generally onfopwtfoutef 
irtstanoes, and iu all or any of such canes payment lor Do«np*o**- 
tlou of the same by local authorities out of the local rate/ This 
clause, i contend confers power upon the Privy Councillu respeot 
of loot-aud mouth disease. Lord Cardugford and otitera hav« 
taken a different view, alUgfog that the method* of dealing with 
this disease are prescribed by section* 22. 23, U, 2fi, and 26, 
under the heading * Feot-aod-mouth Disease,* and bharefore sec¬ 
tion 29 is not applicable, a 0t | i* teteoded only for other dfseasea 
than those apecificaliy provided for by the Aet. 

"f r j* f T*t hil n 10 lhis contention, X would point mat that the 
method of dealing with oawle-ptegue and pleuro-p&euwoai* are 
also {■ roseribed for by r separate clauses and under,, their reeptotivo 
headings, and yet seotiuu 29, while it refem to tife above dfieassB, 
makes no mention of foot-and-mouth complaint; amneljr if the Inw 
tenuon i>ad been to exclude the disease it would have Iteeq sanrifioed 
as Well m the otiiar two; but, whatever the intention of the authors, 
the fact remain* that foot-and-mouth is not excluded. The reahon 
of the exclusion to my mind Is obvious} in the clauses relating to 
plague and plouro, powers to slaughter and to pay compausatfon are 
oonforred, while m tfao clauses relating to, foot-aud.mouth no such 
aw ^! v ® n » the particular phraseology «J cteuse 29. 

»u4 the provisions wlfioh,It nukes for slaughter ***3 ; 

it is w oiuoh ea to say that if the foregoiug reguMaSrfoBj'.-.lhen 
the fr’lvy Conned are endowed with more general powers, 4r the 
raSy ^ slaughter in Disease and Compeufotlhh g«as- 

^ ^ deciles, and h »Wjfo;lk ; s^foa 


tried that mode. Ha aefit, how-/ nutshell ; flirt the time for movement of oattlc teitou#h<tot the 
». 0* ■ ' • e7«» to Mr. Edmund |lm the » kingdom Is upon us, Swing how great arc the perils of another 

ototurifolium, Tfcsr.' Bh., is'd Analyst for the fitiffoittM dk'» i ■ il *Mffofc of the iocudlcu* and dangemol plague, wilt not 

1 ifo to stamp It out, «bite within manageable limits r 

u a wider interpretation toe given to clause 29 than, was Intended 
whQ, laak,wUl be endamagadV—AcrlA Brifah dj/ri- 


Osjlan. 

I. aklsMxyloldsa Pom., 


t,. Wrtv tapoaty peuode iff tike teavc* 

of itoe B, mmmggtmm. That quap. 
tity was too email foe experiment* 
Ing wfofo lwt Ifo. Blyth authtnttatlvrty wioemioed the pratonoo 
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A 8Knm SURGICAL OPERATION, 

Thk American Ambassador at Vienna, Mr. Kasfioo, has lately 
forwarded to bis Government an interesting account of a remark* 
*ble surgical operation lately performed by Professor Billnrtb, of 
Vienna, which, wonderful to tell, constated in the removal of a 
portion of the human stomach, involving nearly one third of the 
organ—and, strange to say, the patient recovered—thg ouly 
successful operation oi the kind over performed. The disease for 
i^vWhich tWi operation was performed was cancer of the stomach, 
^Wudedwth the following symptom* The appetite is quite 
* poor. 'jnffcjB is a peculiar indescribable distress in the stomach, * 
feeling that has been described as a faint M all gonqj’ sensation ; a 
sticky slime collects about the teeth, especially in the morning, 
acoompauied by an unpleasant taste, Food .fails to satisfy this 
peculiar faint sensation j but, on the contrary, it appears to aggra* 
vafce the feeling,. The eves are sunken, tinged with yellow j the 
hands and feet become ©old and sticky—a cold perspiration. The 
sufiferqr feels tired all the time, and alvep does not seem to give 
rest. After a time the patient becomes nervous and irritable, 
gloomy, bis mind filled with evil forebodings. When rising and 
denly from a recumbent position there is a dtaaiuose, a whistling 
sensation, and he is obliged to grasp something firm to keep froju 
falling. The bowels costive, the skin dry and hot at times ; the 
blood becoming thick and stagnant, and does not circulate proper. 
Jy. After a time the patient spits up food soon after eating, 
sometimes in a sour and fermented condition, sometimes sweetish 
to the taste, Often-tiroe* there is a palpitation of the heart, and 
the patient' fears be may have heart disease. Towards the last 
the patient Is unable retain any food whatever, as the opening 
in the intestines becomes dosed, or uearly so. A1 though this 
disease ie indeed alarming, sufferers with the above-named 
symptoms should not fed nervous, for nine hundred and uiuefcy- 
nine cases out of a thousand have no cancer,hut simply dyspepsia, 
a disease easily removed if treated in a proper maimer. The safest 
and best remedy for the disease . is iridgd’fl Curative Syrup, a 
vegetable preparation sold by all oliemists and medium© vendors 
throughout the world, and by the proprietors. A, J. White (Limit¬ 
ed), 17, P&rrfngdoh'ro&d, London, K.C, This Syrup strikes at the 
very foundation of the disease, and drives it, root and branch, out 
of the system, 

St. Mahy-strbkt, Peterborough. 

.November 29th, 1881. 

Sir*—It gives »i« great pleasure to inform you of the benefit 1 
have received from oejgcl 1 nyrup. 1 have been troubled for years 
with dyspepsia} but after a few doses of tho Syrup, X found relief 
and after taking two bottles of it I feci quite cured, 

1 am, Sir, yours truly, 

Mr. A, J. Whitjs. William Bkkkt. 

September 8th, 1883. 

Dear Sir,—1 find the sale of SeiguVu Syrup steadily increasing. 
All who jhava tried it speak very highly of its medicinal virtues; 
one customer described it as a “ Godsend to dyspeptic people.’* L 
always recommend it with confidence.—Faithfully yours, 

(SJJ Vincent A. Wills, 

To Mr. A. J, Whits* Chemist-Dentist, Merthyr Tydvil. 
Salgal't Operating Pills are the best family physio that lias 
ever been discovered. They cleanse the bowels from all irritating 
substance*, and leave them in a healthy condition. They cur© 
costiveness, 

Preston, Sept. 21st, 1883. 

My dear Sir,—Your Syrup and Pills are still very popular with 
my customers, many saying they are the best family medicine* 
possible. 1 

The other day a customer came for two bottles of Syrup and 
said 11 Mother Seigel" had saved the life of his wife, and he 
added, 11 one of those battles X am seudiug fifteen miles a way to 
a friend who U very ill. I have much faith in it, ” 

The sale keeps up wonderfully, in fact, one would fancy almost 
that the people were beginning to breakfast, dine, aud sup on 
Mother Selgel’i Syrup, the demand is so constant and tho satis* 
faction so great. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

To A* *». White, Err. (Signed) W. Bowkbr. 

Spanish Town, Jamaica, West Indies, October 24, 1882. 
Dear Sir,—1 write to inform you that 1 have derived great 
benefit from "SaigePs Syrup.” For some years I have suffered 
from liver complaint, with its many and varied concomitant evils, 
so that my life Was a perpetual misery. Twelve months ago 
X was induced to try SeigeJ’s Syrup, and although rather sceptical, 
having triad so many reputed infallible remedies, 1 determined to 
give , it At least a fair tual. In two or throe days 1 felt consider¬ 
ably hotter, and now at the end of twelve months (haviug con¬ 
tinued taking it), 1 am gl&d to say that X am a different being alto- i 
getter. It is said of certain pens that they il come as a boon and 
a blessing to men,'' aud X have no reason to doubt the truthfulness 
of the statement* l can truly say, however, that cudgel's Syrup 
has corne as a 14 boon and a blessing " to me. X have recommended 
it to several f©Iiow*suffems from this distressing complaint, and j 
their testimony is quite in accordance with my > own. Gratitude j 
for the benefit X have derived, from the excellent preparation, 
prompts me to furnish you with this uusoUcitud tqattuiaui&i. 

X am, dear Sir, j 

Yours ever gratefully, 

. (tfignqfi) Carey B, Bkhhv, 

A. J. W ttlfcit, Esq. t Baptist Missionary. 

M A r ilouaiagham, Whitehaven, Ootober 16,1882, 

,7 ; ' ,, - White,—D ear s h',—I was for some time atlliobe 

with piles, and was advised to give Mother Beigel’s Syrup vtriuL 
which X did, X ms new happy so state that it baa restored me to 
commute health.—L remain, yours respectfully, . 

(V.) (Stgawf) Joan H, Lmmw, » 
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SAB SAP ARILLA. 
wiLKer^oirs 

ESSENCE or FLUID EXTRACT o» RED JAMAICA 


SARSAPARILLA 

IS THE Ot/LX PREPARATION RUCOONWBfi BY TUB FAOOfift AS A 
WONDERFUL PURIFIER OP THE HtFMJJ* BLOOD, " ^ 

I T D not too much to say that those suffering from theeffsoU of 
Tropical Climates such at Torpid Liver, DKmtyTY, ATTfiN ca¬ 
tion or Body, Eruption#, Lassitude, Ac., will, by taking this 
extraordinary Ebskncr of Bed Jamaica Sarsaparilla, soon find 
relief, and ultimately a cure. It is asserted by those if ho take a 
little daily that the system becomes lew liable to > attacks of 
illness. ;■* ' t /‘\ 

“ We cannot speak too highly of it,”— 

“ We recommended your Red Jamaica SaredpartRa,*~+Modfaat 

Review, 

14 The only preparation for removing what may be called the 
sequela; of a rawrourial course.”— Sir Jt. Martin, 

The late Lord Clyde, writing for a further supply of 
Sarsaparilla, says 14 1 am never without it, for, when feeling 
depressed or out of aorta from anxiety or fatigue, a dose or two 
animates me,** 

44 Your Essence / Rm> Jamaica Sarsaparilla cured me of a 
Torpid Liverj all other remedies failed.”- J fart of Atdborgugh. 

Prepared only by 

THOMAS WILKINSON, ' 

(Member of the Pharmaceutical Society,) 

270, Regent-street, London 

Sold in Small, Medium, and Large Bottles. 

• Caution-—Many spurious, worthless, and Injurious preparation* 
Are offered to the Public ; see that both bottle and label have the 
name and address, also Trade Mark i W. In a diamond) at the 
bottom of the bottle, 

Wilkinson’s Bronchio-Thoracic Logenges. 

Agents : Bathgate & Co. ; Smith, Stanlstroet & Co, ; Gobind 
Chunder Butt ft Co, 

To be had of alt respectable firm in India. 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST: 

A MONTHLY RECORD OF information FOR FLANTERSt OF 

l’ea, Cacao, Cinchona > Oetfw, India-rubber, Sugar, Palm*, 
Cat few, Qanlamotns, Kola, Coca, Qlnuam&a, 

Nutmegs, Fibrous Plante, and other Products, 
suited for Cultivation in the Tropics, 
l Published at Observer Office, Colombo, Ceylon, on or about the lit 
of each Mouth. Commenoed In June 061,j 
41 The Tropical Agriculturist” has now an assured position In 
its large circulation iu Ceylon, Southern and even Central and 
Northern India, the Strait* Settlements, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Northern Auetralia.Queouaiand, Central America,NaUl,Mauritius, 
aud the West Indies. From ail subtropical planting eettlemeats, 
we have had cordial approval of the publication, and an 
encouraging measure of support, The English, Indian, and Colonial 
Press have spokeu in ooininendatary terms of the 7* A., 'as 
also directors of Public Gardens, from Sir Joseph Hooker, 
downwards, and so have all planters. 

E4T No planter should he without it* 

Rates of Subscription, including postage, in advance ; 

£1 Sterling.—-Bupeen 12 Ifi Dollars." 

Single copies, £*. or Re, 1 ; back copies, $s, or Re< X|, 

Any one of the four volumes completed, bound in qloth,fettered, 
With comprehensive Index,for £110s, (or Be. 18), carriage prepaid! 

As a medium for English, American, and Australian ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS of goods suitable for the tropics, India, as well 
as Ceylon* the Straits Settlements, Java, and West Indies 
(Central America being included in that term), dr connected with 
agriculture, the Tropical Agriculturist stands unrivalled, the work 
being constantly in the hands of Native as Well as European and 
American agriculturists. Being a monthly Periodical, the 
'tropical Agriculturist lies on the table, and is very often deferred 
to during each month, a fact wkioh advertisers will know how to 
appreciate. * , 

®r For the sale of plants, seeds, machinery, Implements, Ac., 
used in tropical (tea, sugar, fibres, Ac.) agriculture, no better ad¬ 
vertising medium exists. 

Rates for Advertisements, ,* 

(8 words to line. J . 

12 ikes and under, par Line ... (>t, 9d, ($ annas), S 
Above twelve „ ... 0 8 (7 tt ) 

Quarter Page, once ... 17s. Bs. If)' 

Half ** >» £1 m, 

WhMe „ „ ... £2 

.■ «T F« long contracts, special re4h<^jton)b 
Commujoioatlons respecting advertisement* ahd subscription* 
for the Trofical Agriculturist msyV addressed to. 

THACKBB, SPINK A CO., Caloosva, 
THACKEB St Co.. Limited. Bombay, 
WEST A Ca, Madras, 

Or A. M, & J, PEBaUSON, Cohottw. 


per cent off ior each addL 
Jf 24 J tlooa& lotortldh, 
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Editorial Notes. 


W» are enable to give the usual official health, crop, and 
weather report for tho week Adding the Uth instant, as, owing 
to tUediaugeof Government from Simla to tho plains, it* h is 
not been published this week. 


It lias been decided by the Government o£ Madras that all 
candidates for employment in the grade of Sub-Assistant Con¬ 
servator, whether selected from th* ranks of Purest Uingers or 
appointed direct, must In future be required to undergo the 
course of trainiug at the Dobra Doom Forest School. 


Mr. Chisholm, the Consulting Architect to the Government 
of Madras, who was asked for his opinion in referent's to the 
value of Coimbatore lime-stone, has stated that it is not a 
sound building stone, being too chippy to admit of line carving, 
and^ too soft to receive a lasting polish. He believes, however, 

, that if fcheqturryuwn worked deeper, a much sounder material 
could be put in the market; at present, though much hand¬ 
somer, it is far inferior to Fallavaram granite and three or 
four times as costly, delivered in Madras. He cited as an 
example the columns of the Anderson Memorial opposite 
Government* House which are of the pink Coimbatore stone, 
and originally highly polished. The capitals and bases 
are of^ite Coimbatore limestone and exhibit its sculptural pro* 
perties. Also, that the corbel columns and capitals on the 
exterior face of the carriage exit of the new Central Station, 
Madras, are also of Coimbatore limestone. He does not think 
the public generally notice any difference between these stones 
and the cheaper aud more trustworthy local stones. 


Miasm*. Lloyd A Co., Managing Agents for the Chenga Tea 
Company, have addressed tho following interesting Letter to 
the Agri"Horticultural Society of India, on the important 
subject of Tea Blights 

u A short time hack we handed you apsolineni of mosquito blight 
and blighted leaf sent down by our Manager, and In continuation* 

1 we beg ,fa place before you the following remark*, whloh form 
part of his monthly report i— 

u fMosquitoBhght had spread all over the cultivation on the 
Factory and ftuugaloV aide, a« well a* that portion called ‘ Juaglu* 
kata/ So that the yield of leaf wee considerably Jeaeeaed by it, 
Specimens ol the fly and blighted leaf wore forwarded to Calcutta 
for MtaSglng Agenta* inspection aad satisfaction to show damage 
done* I have every reasafrfor believing the specie* of foon tree* 
planted akmg tkc rohds of the garden are the great harbinger* of 
this PC** % I have noted both In the Wile and here tb we trees are 
alwtjmt ot tees blighted the whole year round, ani the tea 
jurist hudor them and near by are always the first to be attacked i 
wherever toon tree*: are oh the garden* tk* blight i« worst, so 
would recommend every tret being out down, as they are per- 
foctly useless and vatueless^all leave* end *w*U branches to be 
bumti thedtams hi ifahfc&WM* be used for eogiue wood/ 

*» r** ***** he *** * b * prssenco-ol thlA, 

peat attributed to.the • growth ol. toon wood trees, a«Ji*o»nt to **fa 
Tea Can you inform ns Whether you have any record supporting 
Mr. Helps** faewy.” 


Trnfiius has boon a good deal of discuasinn Sn the Southern 
Presidency regarding a scheme for carrying out experiments in 
diversified cropping. The Agricultural Reporter to the Gov- 
eminent of Mid ran has submitted certain proposals* wki eh have 
been commented upon by the Director of Agriculture, and both 
have been reviewed by Urn Board of Ksvenue. The following 
order of tho Government (condensed) will give a fair idea of 
what is meant by diverstied cropping, and what the G overnment 
have in view :— 

Tho Government do not consider it necessary that any pfCllmb 
oary inquiry should be undertaken as to *' what Is the least 
amount of watsr required bo raise a remunentlve crop of paddy,” or 
as to “whether the possibly irrigable area oaa bo largely Ittoraasad.'* 
There fs no doubt that the area of Irrigated land can ha largely 
extended, provided a sufficient supply of water l» available; and 
it Is for * the proaise purpose of aeoerbalnlng whether the exietlag 
supply can be advantageously eemotnized so as to provide a large 
margin for ox tendon that the proposed experiments have been 
sugg-jsted. As to the amount of water required for paddy cultiva¬ 
tion, lb is not Uk*!y Hut anyshiag will at present be added to the 
information contained la G.O , 2l«t May 18$5„, Ro. 47$ !• The 
subject is one that has long engaged, and IsktlH jtagftgfoft the 
attention of the Irrigation Department, bat there t* no reason 
why, pending the result of suoh researches, the oxpefhoJdts pt°’ 
noiod by the Director of Agriculture shohldbe ddUyed. 

Wfaat U wanted Is mt “ Land not afteoted by previous Iff at- 
meut or surrounding irrigation,” but land which has for some time 
been cropped with paidy aud oh which the orop has presumably 
deteriorated ia coumquone*, and become eubjsct to disc »*e. It is 
with a view tj the improvement )f land of this sort, of which there 
are, it cannot be doubted, Urge area* In thi a presidency, that 
experiments are proposed. Land of the kind desired by Mr. 
Bansott would, oven II discoverable, be in no way typical of the 
rice lands of tho conn try generally. 

***' 

A “staff to conduct and record tho progress,of the experiments 
is not necessary, if the experiment* are to be conducted, U« pro¬ 
posed by private landowners, under the supervision and with the 
advice of the department. AU that ie required It, fell progress 
should bo watched and reported by a competent officer. Bo* 
aguiu, thorn is no need to await “ mors knowledge «* *0 our ludlaa 
crops,” if the experiments are conducted on privWe land. Suoh 
knowledge wKl be acquired by tho department from the nxperL 
meats themselves. It i* «/w if tytutoty* <*f^ r tloert{ » of 

txpnimiit at S*idzpd t to Jinttk* plea of mnt of put 

jurnt&rd, , . -j 

The Anly other condition precedent mentioned by Mr. ilenson 
ji “ time auffijieat to carry the exparimeatwto some good eud/' 
Sufficient tim j will, of oeurse, bo allowed. The Government *g>me 
' in the opinion that detailed information ie not for present purposes 
required in rdgard to Irrigation in Italy, Spain, &o, . ■ 

As regards the selection oE a suitable tract or anttable tracts 
of land, the Government resole to direct that the Collectors ol 
fCurnod, GodaVari and Kdatna ba ounealted. It ls observed that 
in Karnool and Cuddapah aoiuewh*t similar arr«ngsm«»fca are 
now in force for the anaonragemen* of irrigation,' fri&ft in Goda¬ 
vari it is believed that the alternation of wet and «<>P* on 
irrigated laud is already practised to some extent, 

The word* we have italiobed speak voitunca, iSfhatt referring 
to tUa eabjecfc a abort time >ok, m to 

tb® extraordinary nature of this plsa> and EjojttrteteitOd upon it 
in tfitm hot daiterin^ to those tfho had put V tffwn rd. We 
awthe^forogato ^ that,tho marked 

thekiepee of tbl^ utwatiafaqWry pl«i M Wftit b£ Jwbwledgo, 
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Captain Catania, of Dlmrur, in the Nizam’s State, writii^ 
to the Agfi-ilortfaiiUural Society of India jo reference to 
Mr. Dumaine’e paper on tussur silkworms, says 
" I find I aft greasy ahead of Mr, Dqniatae in the fiomoitfoa- 
tlon ami propagation of the Tusser rilkwom, I will semi you a 
Retailed account of my system of domestication at the end of the 
Mr, Damatoe ipoaka of gathering only Ueo crops ayeat at 
HtMribagh.^^ehavoIlnj# tn the Doocan, and I cannot under¬ 
stand why there should be this dlfferenop, oonri.teriug the worm Is 
the same and the habits identical, Jo the same letter he t*y» ; 
Are you aware that the Cotton of Ovchiotpermum Qonypium is 
an article of ooAmaree la HoUanI? Should yon wish it, 1 will 
write and enquire the price U I* sold at, I believe large quantities 
are sene to Amsterdam from Java* We have the tree by millions 
In our jungles, bat hitherto it has not been utilized," Captain 
Catania ha* beep ashed lor any additional inform Uion ho m vy bo 
able to furnish, together with a sample of the eottoa to he obtained 
from Holland, If possible, to guard against mistakes, 


The following is a summary of Messrs. WiKum Jamba and 
Henry Thompson’s fortnightly drente? of Uidi m Tea, dated 
London, 22nd October, 18S6 

Since the $fch instant 49,000 packages have been brought to 
auction, including 2,200 from Ceylon and 500 of reprinted tea, 
At the early sales prices showed weakness and irregularity, but 
later on the tone Improved* and prices closed last Thursday 
without change, fyospfcsfor common Pekoe Souchongs, which wore 
|d, cheaper. This week the feature has been the sustained demand 
at previous rates for tea M fot price"—<aud at rather dearer prices 
for fine Pekoe Souchongs and Broken Teas, On the other hand, 
fine Assam Pekoes have not maintained their value, many sales 
showing id, lo Ud, decline* The lose active competition for 
Darjeeling teas must also be noticed, poor liquoring marks having 
receded vary near to the low rates touched last season, when woll- 
madeTekosa ware selling at Ud. to U*d. per lb. ; while some of 
the fitter qualities are selling oheaper than they were a month ago. 
The shipments from O»ylon for the season ending SQih September 
wore fi,900,000..lbs. Estimates of the next crop range between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 lbs. The shipment* from China at the 
end of September had reached a total of 116,000,000 lbs., as 
compared With 117.000,000 la it season. The market is quiet, but 
the tone is steadier, with a hardening tendency for Congous under 
7 d, per lb, 


A .snout time bank we noticed the result, of the enquiries 
instituted in Burwhb,iW to whether salt formed an article of diet 
for cattle, and to what extAit it was used by the Burmese in 
this respect, Our own opinion was that mauy of the disease* 
to which cattle are subject might be traced to the want of salt 
in their diet. The report of Mr. Cuban iss, the Assistant 
Director of Agriculture, British JBurmah, on this subject, pointed 
to the craving for salt being a perfectly natural one in rattle. 
He said : U I have noticed the cattle fighting amongst them* 
selves, to. get at a salt-lick/' The following, which we extract 
from the Former*' Review y bears out the 1 natural-craving 1 theory 
in reference to salt for cattle 

Some writers recently have advanced the idea that the supply 
of salt to animate It. wholly unnecessary, that the appetite for it 
ia both animals and human beings is an artificially acquired one, 
and not a natural craving. Bat when the writer wee enjoying hie 
vacation A low Weeks ethos on the Brule river in the Lake Superior 
country, his camp happened to be near a couple of natural salt¬ 
licks which were frequented by deer in such numbers that the 
ground was trodden by them like a barn yard hi which a flock of 
sheep ate kept. ' Npw how did the wild deer in the woods acquire 
an artificial appetite So* salt, or was their desire for it a natural 
craving, indicating a need of the physical system which salt alone 
will supply T. To wt mind very clearly the latter. The man who 
has the well-being uf bis live-stock at heart will see that they are 
supplied with salt to meet this craving of their nature. Piece* 
of rock salt to which they have* access at aU tome* tea better 
method of administering It, than to food It to them ia quantity at 
regular or Irregular timer, * 


Dr. Bokavu, qf Btawah, has of laW&eea making praise¬ 
worthy efforts to bring prominently to notice tie valuable 


medicinal properties of the citrm y or orange family, In * rtypjut 
letter to the Agri< Horticultural Society of tudiaj be m$y« 

4 * Allow me to bring to the notice of the Agricultural a|id Horfcb 
cultural Society of India, the great (mporonos of the getms oilrna 
from a medicinal point of view. Dr, Maglieri, an Italian physician, 
had noticed that farm laborers in Italy used tile decoction of 
lemon to recover Unto the cachexia left after ague, and 
himself with success; Or, Lauchlau Aiken, of Berne, 0?y. ATTfi, 
Dr. Maglierfs statement, and published the result in . the 
Mr4U>*l Jown'd of 4th October 1994, page 653. Hiring a number 
of Malta lemous, which are identical u.N^th© Italian^ Jemous, Sf 
thought It a good opportunity of nuking some experiments with 
them, l was etruok with the medicinal powers of thb d<wootto«> 
It la a perfect remedy lor the weakness and lose of app*Ute afU»r 
ague; For tinsomplfauied oases of quotidian fever Id the three 
us*es I have tried it, it acted like quinine. For enlarged «pi#Sn pt 
newt dear, even when the spleen projects to an ittohof the middle 
iine of the abdomen, it is the bent rettsMg I havo yOt tried. The 
above experiment) were made with the lemon, but two other oases 
of weakness after fever, tried with the deooottou of tkW rlratb. 
* k*gh»i aembooa,’ gave a similar result. I am now trying the 
large sour kind, which natives commonly call kkut i. It would pe 
worth while trying experiments with all kinds of sour granges and 
lemons to ascertain whether ail sour varieties of the genus aitfm 
have this valuable medicinal property, or only some. Id that case 
It would bo worth knowing which variety possesses this quality. 
In a country like India, where ague, and weakness and oahhoxta 
after it, and also enlarged spleen arc so common, this valuable pro¬ 
perty should, I think, be ma le widely known. Those who have 
tried the cieoootoon of M ilia lemjn, and also that of 4 kaghxl 
uemboo/ say that the former has muoh the nicer flavour, This, 
though not of great, Is of some importance. The way of making 
the decoction was printed out in the Pioom* of 15th August 
last." 


Wb team from a homo contemporary, that Mr- CbMrtea 
Whitehead, m connection with the question, then agitating fafr* 
mere, vh, the increase of agricultural iusecfc pests, intimated 
in May teat to the Agricultural Department of the ,, Trivy 
Council that he was willing to prepare reports ou insets in¬ 
jurious to hop plants, com corps, fruit crops, and root crops. 
The Lords of the Council accepted Mr. Whiteheads offer, and 
he has now forwarded to the Council, and the dsportmen-t ha» 
published, the first report of the series—namely, that oniiWCcfcs 
injurious to hop plants. * Mr, Whitehead states in his introduc¬ 
tion that the rusk of lose and destruction from injurious insects 
is increasing. The pests that mock the husbandman hays tong 
been known to be many and various. Mr. Whitehead gives 
several instances of new ones discovered of late years. The 
iucroase of insects follows pari pemu the extension of culture, 
ami the distribution of the plants which are special objects of 
their attacks, insects are imported into England With agri¬ 
cultural produce, and they are also exported. It is a fortunate 
thing for us that the climate is fatal to some of the Worst 
of sgricu]trill pests, a*, fur example, the dreaded potato 
bug. To show how the insect nuisance is increashig, 
it may be mentioned that the hop aphis Was unknown ill 
America 25 years ago, and now it has become a serious trouble, 
Mr. Whitehead says that America hoe in revenge for the - 
importation of this and other insects, retaliated by exportitibu 
into France of the phylloxera Mr. Whitehead blames tWwhole* 
sale and ihdfceriminato slaughter of insectivorous birds jhld 
animate. The hand df the farmer ,is audhaa. be^u stetce 
Virgil's time agalust moles, and yet men wonder that wire- 
worms become more abundant each succeeding season*./ Mr, 
Whitehead specifies ten enemies of htyj&? and in each case he 
gives an account of the appearance of the insect, illustrated 
by a representation of the sixe; both natural and ^he 

mode of attack and results, the prevention and remedy. The 
bop, we find, is attacked by its own fly (aphis cqiq» 

fly (4ilophus M$gmh% Vrirfc*wurm ipluter line stow), jumper 
(emcoiUnvu.it ^r^rupfMs), flea concmnd), and bug {tygv>t 

umbeilatarum) f w3 well as by the otter iqpth (hepudu* htmuU), 
the red spider the strig mine* (ptylUode* 

atmmmj, and m ; ugly cnt*tttv*~4tis not to 

be eutideadly M uft ihsecfc, for it undergoes ho trana- 

formation, and'Shi oftly two stages of life—called the thousand 
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(JWw* lipndinmm or Julw gutiatm). As a remedy for 
the attacks of tins beast, Mi*. Whitehead recommends the use 
of paraffin. 

- 1 / ■ #*# 

, ■*■.* ■ , * * 

Thu tumeric crop, which is a valuable one in certain 
dialdrfafa, fa Southern India, has recently come up for 
j^phsin before the Madras Government with reference 
"assessment to bo charged for water supplied from 
oMtals to land* taken up for turmeric cultivation; it 
b^lng nR&ged that, hW&e crop remains longer in the ground 
thanotbercropa, inctadmg paddy, water has to he supplied 
over , a more extended period, whereby the irrigation 
revenues suffer* a very considerable loan, especially when 
it isOohelcfared that the rate of a^iosamont is only half that 
ehaiciged for padd^, which is Ei. 4 per acre. It has therefore 
been recommended by a superintending engineer for irrigation 
that the atop should be assessed at 1U 0 per acre. The matter 
* Was, however, referred to the Collectors of Godavari and Kitdna ? 
the fatter of whom has furnished some particulars regarding the 
Cultivation of tumeric which are interesting, and which wo 
quote below. After defining the crop as a dry one, he says : — 
It Is reported to be put down In the end of July or beglanlog of 
August, and to bo dug out by about March, During the first four 
months the rain, If copious, is sufficient i but If the season Is bad, 
snfoni water i« oocaalonalty taken. During the remainder of the 
period enfant water, if available, Is ocoasioualty taken, but never 
continuously. Turmeric Is Irrigated by channel irrigation, not more 
than throe or four time* a month, while a paddy crop is always 
under water several Inches deep. Indeed, the turmeric roots are aald 
to rot and dfe if the crop Is allowed to remain under water without 
lotermhisiott. Turmeric, therofore, takes less water than a wet crop, 
but more than a dry one, and It fa more valuable. Th«re is no reason 
to treat tumeric as* a double crop, as, unlike sagar-oitA, hotel, or 
plantains, it does not remain on the ground for the time required 
for two orops, and it is only occasionally (three or four times a 
month) and not continuously Irrigated. fi«. 8 an acre therefore 
seems an excessive charge. The principal revenue officers In 
the’deltas have been oonsultcd on the question* The majority 
are of opinion that tUrmerlo should be treated as a tingle wot 
crop and Its irrigation charged for at Rs* 4 per acre, because of 
the length of time (eight months) It requires, th‘» tnual deduction 
being allowed for lifts. In this opinion I agree, This Is stated 
by the Collector of Godavari to be the charge for turmeric irrigated 
by ttfaM water fa that district. The Tahsildars of Bandar and 
Gudlvadn would keep to the existing rate of fta. 2, because tur¬ 
meric does not require continuous Irrigation. 

The report of thaGfodavery Collector fa substantially the same 
as the above. It has therefore-been decided to fix tbo rate of 
assessment at Be. 4 per acre. 

*+* 

Ma. Kennapy has contributed a very sensible article to a 
recent number of the Culcititt Reuien\ entitled “ Punjab 
ploughing.” He says :— u Looking at the actual state of tillajfe 
fa India, a scientific agriculturist will be, perhaps, inclined to 
think that the Indian peasant has made but Utfcle advance 
upon the primitive tillage which yokes a bullock to the branch 
of a tree for a plough and a thorn bush for a harrow, and 
with these rude appliances roughly scratches and harrows the 
«qib He may be inclined to think that, under British rule, 
ag^cuituro atope of aU the arts has not progressed, and still 
remain# lit the state It was before European skill and energy 
wafts brought, to bear upon the industries of the Bast, 
But if We ex&irmie mors closely into the subject and compare 
thh efforts of tbs agriculturist with those of b fa ancestors, 
thsrS pity Wfchild that the influence of scientific! im¬ 

provements has w>t been entirely uafolt. Too much must not 
bey*pepfad. In Europe, and especially in England, labour is 
dearj%id every Invention of machinery which can perforin 
the work of men or horses, and every extension of the appli* 
cation of steam to drive such machinery proves effectual from 
the cheapness of fuel and the dearness of labour. But in India 
labour still cheap, and labour saving machines have not 
hitherto proved a success.. Machines on the other baud, to 
increase the agricultural outturn, such as the Bihia Sugar M iU, 
oibexprernfag - maohlnes, «tc rf have psobablya great future 
before Hum* But until we thoroughly tt&imtmA; ttfa ; 


tiona under which native husbandry is entio 1 on, the merits 
?*r demerits of the various operation* of tillage the faruur 
practises, and of the various implements and tools he use?, and 
thoroughly understand the general principles Which guide his 
practice--and such knowledge is still in its infancy—it would 
be unsafe to too rashly condemn his methods, or to ask him fcq ( 
forego the use of appliances which he understands, and 
others of winch he is ignorant, a ml the advantjpas of wfaeh 
are still problematical/* Of course, Mr. Kennedy does 1 well to 
point out that improvement* which work well fa Euglaud 
may not do so “in India, and should not, under the eircum* 
stances,be farced upon the acceptance of the native agricultur¬ 
ist, who fa a bigoted cousci rntive fa hie habit*, and as a rule, 
quite innocent of education. Mr. Kennedy quotes an instructive 
instance of the results of the English system of ploughing on 
radian lauds, from the Punjab Famine Report, tire writer of 
which was Mr. A. O. Home,who say« remember once seeing 
a practical English ploughman plough up a piece of land on the 
English system, that is, throwing the soil inland ; the operation 
was beautifully performed, the crop germinated well, but when* 
the time came far it to bo watered, it naturally preferred to 
remain In the furrows between the land ; the result was that, 
the crop came to nothing. This system of ploughing in lands in 
England is employed on purpose to cause a surface drainage ; 
in the Punjab we do all wo can do keep moisture in the boU.” 


RESEARCHES ON SILK FIBRE. 

True silk industry at the present tune is in a state of tranwi- 
twu. It has attracted an unusual degree of attention in France, 
where effort* are being made for its development to the greatest 
possible extent. Wo have before called attention to the pro 
ceediugs of the Lyons Chamber of Commerce, and the exertions 
of Mens. N. Rondot in this connection. We have now before 
us a small pamphlet containing the correspondence which has 
passed on this subject between the Secretary of State for India 
and Mj\ Thomas Wardle, the well-known silk dyer of Leek, 
Staffordshire, who is well-known through his experiments 
in Indian dyes and tans, and hia efforts for the Improvement 
and utilization of Indian wild silks, ami also as the author of a 
u Hand-book of the Wild Silks of India,,*' Referring to a letter 
received bv him from Mona. Rondofc, Mr. Wardie remarks that 
u fa what he says about muga, he only takes a practical view of 
the matter from the present smallness of the importation, but 
I am making some investigations fa silk with beautiful sample# 
which I have received from Mr.tfl. Stack, Director of Agricul¬ 
ture in Assam, and Mr. II. 8. iJirrah, Officiating Director of 
Agriculture in Assam, and which give promise of a great future 
far this silk, ami I am hoping to point out to you before long, 
and to the Indian Exhibition to be held at South Kensington 
next year, proofs which will warrant the encouragement 
of the natives of tipper India to prosecute this industry 
to the extent of a very large exportation. I heartily join 
in Monsieur Rondot’* wish that India should be awakened 
to the importance of the greatly growing Xus&ur industry, 
and it troubles me to think that the , efforts I have 
taken in its initiation for the good of India should be seized by 
the quicker Chinese. Already, at Arrah, Mr. W. Pcppo fa 
engaged iu improving the reeling of Tuasur silk with remark¬ 
able success, leaving nothing to be deafted from advice which 
l have from time to time given him, and it I# quite as easy 
for the same to be done all over India,. I am qttita certain 
that every ypar will see it largely increased output of this silk, 

If it can be obtained. L;t*t year the French bought fyOOO bales 
from Shanghai. Meeara. Brocklohurat and Son# of Macclesfield, 
alone, used 1,000 bales of raw Tusaur silk; .fast year, and that 
not reckoning the wastfc which th:.y largely bay and use 
for spinning purposes.” ,, 

What Hons, Rondot said on this subject in bos fatter to Mr. 
Wardfa won as fallows 1 ■, > 

Th« Tartar faduittry fa*uofr' fairly launched afcLyons. It U 
no longer n«ftsaa^y to act in Europe iu gjtjfatitlatttfg this Industry, 
bat fa India* It l« Guina whichsupplies us fttf.ftfa • preaeut time 
mi soma Ohfa«*o mtrobanta at Ohefoo aoid^M Jttda trade with an 
| wftob* I regret to tay» bm Ml MiUmIb Sadia, 
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1 have received from several merchants* or spinner# of India, 
offers of service or sample skeins of Tassur rave, with revests for 
orders* As I am completely dialntom)bed in these aftatr*, I have 
apprised the manufacturers, through the Chamber of Commerce, 
of these communication*. Von 
* Note by Mr. Wardle. may well think that we only 
mads them laugh (tamur** of the hunk- 
ifjfil state of mliriQ this silk), From Ohsfoo I have received several 
^packages of silk for trial. Borne manufacturer* have taken 
the&i the firfPtlmeat* rather low price, and at the present the 
relations are direct and active. You know that we have spun 
at Lyons some mug* cocoons which Lord Lytfcon had caused 
to he sent to m*i aud which I sent to the Chamber of Commerce. 
We know this silk at Lyons well. But to tell the truth the 
xnuga interests nobody, One could not have 100 bales of this 
Silk. Why occupy one 1 * self with it ? One can only obtain Tuseur j 
silk with difficulty. It Is not doubtful that in some time this 
trade will be bettor known, and, for the moment, it is of the 
exportation from India that It is necessary to thick. 

The apathy shewn by India in regard to the Tussur »ilk 
industry, which M. Eoudot notices so forcibly, w a reproach to 
the country, and much to be regretted, India U the homo of 
the Tassur worm. Efforts have, of course, been made to 
extend the cultivation of the Tassur, but these have been either 
by Government officials in isolated causes, or by amateurs. 
What little Tassur India doos produce, ia chiefiy the product 
of cocoons collected by itinerant natives, who earn a precarious 
living by it. III some parts of India the industry lias certainly 
assumed ftotbe pretensions ; but taken as a wh >le, the Tassur 
industry in India is of very limited proportions indeed ; and 
considering the demand which is being created for it in the 
European markets,it will be strange if some of our enter¬ 
prising capitalists do not take advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded them of making an effort to extend aud develop© 
an industry which has great possibilities before it, 

AL the ninth ordinary meeting of the Society of Arts, 
Tendon, on Wh April 1886, Mr, Thomas Wanile read a most 
important and interesting paper on the <f Researches of Silk 
Fibre, 1 ’which we reproduce elsewhere in exten <o. Mr. War die 
baa gone minutely into the question, and we feel sure that his 
paper will be read out here with groat interest 1 

At the same meeting, after the reading of Mr. Wardle’* 
paper, the following iulerestiBjg. dinousdon took place : — 

Mr, M. Blair (Glasgowl sa’d he had recently hud t»io opportunity 
of visiting India* and might say a few words about t'icf wild silks 
of that country, to which he thought silk mmulactarors la Eugk'id 
had chiefiy to took. In the future. Cue of the first things which 
struck a visitor to India was tits enormous resemro *• of that great 
empiio, the vegetable, animat if A mineral, thoroughly explaining 
why it was that*11 the threat nations which hid held the IS wt aui 
West traffic had fiourlshed so exceedingly ~dro ii the Bibyloniau* 
aud Fbamlelafti down to the English. The second thing, however, 
which struck him was the unreliable character of the people ; the 
apathy and indifference to all Ideas of Improvement, and advance¬ 
ment was Someth,tog which an Englishman, and certato'y which a 
Scotchman, could hardly comprehend, In India there was a large 
population living, and content to live, on the verge of starvation, 
and if you increased their Income, one of two things took place. 
Either they worked half-time and so reduced their income to 
what It was before, or they added additional mouths to eat it up. 
Thu* it was found that whoa rice was cheap, the work-people 
went away for half of the week, and left the machinery standing 
Idle, This had an Inq^rtint bearing ou the si'k question. A 
vast quantity of *Uk material could be procured from India, but it 
would always be of poor quality uutosa it were prepared under 
European supervision, The silk was good, but it was not well 
reeled, and the people were ten indifferent to improve it. The one 
thing needed for the resuscitation of the English silk trade was a 
large supply of cheap and good material and for that they might 
look to India* not paly from the but from other and 

indigenous kinds which 1 Mr, Wardle h*d devotwd so much time 
and study to ; hut it must h* reeled better. Me feared this would 
never be the case if they trusted only, to the natives Anything 
which required no very skilled labour, such as tfao- growing, or par- 
hope cotton, they did very well, bat Where skill was required, 
they could not ba depended on. If thdy had bean trussed to grow 
tea, and prepare thakaaeN, there never would have loan any 
IrnlUti tea, Worth speaking of, but under' European supervision, 
this trade had grown enormously, The same policy ^ould be 


pursued With regard to silk, and the machinery should be, os fa* 

Os possible, automatic. 

Mr. Birch enough (Macclesfield) eaSd goodfieWA silk whiemo* 
tialto the progress of the manufacture. H* had not had hsuoh to 
do with luttur silk, bat he could sea a great tutor* for it if lb 
wsr« well reeled* The whole country, and. eKpeelaUy dt* 
silk trade,were much indebted to Mr. Wardle fj# hfs investigations^ 
Mr, Wells said Indian Toesur raw silk wap praottoaBy naltaowa 
to the London trade, add asked If Mr. Wardte alluded 
to China, when ho said that* large quantity woe Imported*' - 4(1^ 
Mr. Wardle said he referral to China tutsur from Shanghai* 

Mr, Waifly said he knew very little silk, though he had. 
done something to introduce new ^sphofee of silkworm into 
Europe. He had lately seen carded silk from various spool**, 
such as Indian tussur, iVw-yi from North Chin*, aud some from 
North America. He had scut specimens of these carded silks to 
the Paris AooUmatisatioa Sjclifcy. His mala work had been the 
introduction of the insoc's, aud he had no dopbi that, this year, 
the Indian tusiur Mylitti would be acclimatised in Spain, awd 
perhaps iu s<mi9 parts of Italy, though It would hardly suit'the 
northern ports of that country, as it would taka three mouth* to 
I rear. 

Mr. Ernest Hart said he know nothing about silk, hut as oho 
of the general public he felt deeply interested In Some of the facts 
| stated in the paper. He was much struok with the faot that sortie 
. silks largely sold here only contained one-seventh cr one-eighth 
of pure silk ; and that they wore manufactured chiefly for the 
benefit of French manufacturers, though tbaro was no doubt that 
England possessed special skill hath in dyeing and weaving, and 
also ocolimato peculiarly fitted for the treatment of silk. It was 
evident, therefore, that there must be some other element neoes-i 
eary for the restoration of the industry, and he gathered bhht 
that element was better technical education, If that were so, 
perhaps Mr. Wardle could tell them in what special direction their 
efforts should be turned ; for he was evidently one Of those then 
to Whom this country owed so much, who added to indomitable 
energy and skill and industry, scientific tastes. He believed no 
industry could be considered in a hopslets state which had such 
men in its ranks, 

The Chair man having proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr* Wardle, which w** carried unanimously, 

M«\ Wardle, in reply, altar thinking the meeting for the com' 
plimout, said his principal feeling in this matter was oae of auxifl- 
%y and disappointment at the great loss which this country had sus¬ 
tained within the last thirty years by the gradual deoay Of 
the silk indui» ( ry, It behoved every one who was anxious t> regain 
it to sot about the work at one \ It was a melancholy (act, which 
could not he ropeated too often, that for „tk* last ten years the 
average valuu of manufactured silks imported into England from 
European countries had been twelve millions sterling* aud he. be¬ 
lieved Mr. Biro hen ough would bear him oat that if English maud 1 
factarers received orders for onc-thlrd that amount, it would make 
the silk centres of Coventry, Macclesfield, Congletua, Manchester, 
and Spitalfields very busy Indeed. la reply to Mr. Hart'll ques¬ 
tions as to what he suggested, he would say, study carefully 
the report of the Commlssignsrs on Technical Education, for if he 
understood it aright, If contained everything necessary to regain 
not only that, but any other artistic industry, either &tuop?au 
or Eastern. It was a most valuable report, and he woe ear* ffe 
would do a great deal of good. It contained a vast attybaht fit 
nformation, aui the deductions which the Commission's haff 
drawn from their trawls and observations were such as would 
enable any energetic person iatime to overcome aiiy difficultly** 
Mr, Wardle concluded by drawing attention to aud desbriblng 
the various specimens of ajfifc exhibited, 

The Chairman remarked that the particular researches of Which 
Mr, Wardle bud given some account, were undertaken At the 
Instance of the Chamber of Commerce *f Lyons, aUjl had been 
followed by that body with the greatest interest, Although' there 
were already excellent technical schools ^Lyons, a speoiaMabora* 
tory had bam Added iu ocmseqwmoo of tie®* researches. He drew 
special attention to this fact, because! 6 was one qf thos«»fignifi' 
cant things which showed the difference between the btipjifaf 
operations here and abroad; We always had able aud euterpri&ag 
manufacturers, but they were left to their own unaided 
stimulated by eompetitie *: whereas, abroad, those wh* had A 
common Interest were bonded together la a strong ArghhMIoa 
which ooperatsd tor the 1 welfare and advancement el their 
particular industry, Buck was the case atfXyoae and elegwher*. 
In every industrial 1 in Engl tod there was a need for the 
earn* hind *of .jKMjnffg and if they cou’d ev«rhopato recover the* j 
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• industries, It must be by imitating the commercial spirit *hown 
kfmt compute?® Abroad, Ht knew that many felt this difficulty 
and until they could bring to bear not merely Individual outer* 
prise and generosity, which was undoubted, but also someth tog 
like the aid of public funds wisely administered, fdr the promo¬ 
tion of that which was, known and ^acknowledged to be the 
greatest public good, they would fall in competition with our. In 
v^ittNMpants, L Wber, and lo many reap acta more auoctisaljil, com* 
pntitne oh the Continent. 


'^MBOGE. 


The Government of India have been irwtiiutmg enquiries 
into the indigenous production of gamboge* in certain par to of 
India, and into the cost of its collection. It ha* been ascer¬ 
tained that the tree grows pretty freely In the Madras presi¬ 
dency. From a report by the Collector of Malabar to the 
Board of Be venue, we learn that there are four species of 
Gorcmia indigenous to the forests of thie district. They 
are 

(I) Qarcinin m<>reBa t which grows on the Ports ghat in the ex¬ 
treme north-west portion of the Wynaai taluk up to au elevation 
of about 1,300 feet This species yields the tree gauibcge of com¬ 
merce. There is a considerable export from Ceylon, but none from 
the district; 

(51) Q'ardni#pietpria. **~Thi$ is widely distributed, and is found 
growing 1 along the slopes of the Western Ghats, from 1,090 to UOQQ 
feet elevation* It Is very abundant to theCkenat Nair forests, and 
fatrly oommOn everywhere. It yields au excellent pigmeut, sam- 
pies of Which were sent to the International Forestry Kxblbitioo, 
Edinburgh, last year ; also to the Calcutta Exhibition. The gam* 
hoge Is collected by lightly scraping the moss and the old bark off 
the stems of the trees, and then pricking them all over, with an 
Instrument resembling a hair brush, with wire nails fixed in it at 
Intervals of k inch apart The work should he done from Oeoem * 
bar to March, when there la no rain. The gamboge collects In 
Uttte tears, about the size of a email pea, in from three to four days, 
and is Quite hard In a week, when It can be collected. The cost 
of collection amounts to about f&u I 8*0 per pound, which i« as 
much as the product is worth to the London market; hence there is 
no trade In It here, 

The Collector ways that a second way of collecting tho g.uubo ge j 
is to clean the bark of the trees of nil extraneous matter, and | 
then to atrip it off, pound and boil it. A yellow extract ts thus 
obtained? which, when inspissated yields a golden brown gam¬ 
boge of inferior quality, worth about 6cf. a pound. The strip¬ 
ping of the bark, of course, kills the tree. The method to there¬ 
fore a wasteful and expensive one. The fruit of both species 
are rich in gamboge, and the seeds yield an oil. 

(3) ImihQ&hymu* plctorius .~This specie* fa Indigenous to the 
ghat forests above Kavimpoya to NHambur. It bears a Urge golden- 
colored, thin sklnned edible fruit of a pleasant sub-acid flavor, 
to bunches of 3 or 4 together, It is cultivated at Callout amt 
to the Wynaad, and ip * tree of exceedingly slow growth. 
The gamboge yielded by It is resinous, and worthless as a 
plgbteni. 

(4) Qarcinla A very common tree on the Western 

Ohate, up to 4,«500 feet, where, however, it rarely exceeds 20 
fl«t to height. It yields a transluold resinous gamboge useless 
as a pigment. The fruit Is ribbed, and of a bright canary color. 
The aril is edible, betog of a pleasant sub-acid like the aangoi- 
teen, The rtodt of the fruit, when green, is to tensely add, and is 
aaed by the Kurumber* end other wild tribes as a substitute 
for tam ar ind In their curries. The seeds yield an oil. 

(31 Qardnfa purpurea*—A very rare tree on the ghats, but 
cultivated at Oaltout; far. the sake of its edible fruit, which is of 
a bright purple color, It yields a gamboge which might bo used 
M $!&'««**< - 

Ifcwwtos Pravanwrica *t Wight# at* both said to 
yield; excellent pigments, but they do not occur in this 
district* 

q&e€otiector of Neilghertoe says that Qarcma ptotorih does 
nbtgrow to s# parCof th© district, and that go <toade to w£ 
xied ou tn g^hofis' yielded t>y the' tree. The Ootthctbb of 
jfe 0u*tora*|1^*^ who whs requested to furnish parooatosa ! 
pf ^ m» and Imports of to* that ' 

there was no trade to it during the tost ttro yean* ft 


would thus appear that, although the tree yielding the gamboge 
oFoommoroe extol* in an indigenous stato to paints of India, ifc 
is found that it cannot bo gathered at a cost Muffioiently low td 
render it a remunerative industry. This seems strange whelk 
the cheapness of labour in India to taken into consideration. It 
is clear tl$t there must be some defect in the mode of collection! 
for how etoe cm it be explained that Ceylon can export the pjm s .‘ 
duct at a profit to those who collect it in the tolat^? Furtlip* 
enquiry to nooded to prove beyond doubt that the* development 
: of the industry cannot be tendered profitable. 

The source of the Ceylon gamboge to the (Xmhogia gwi(a s 
also known jw the Ihkradendron Cambor/ioldas, This to proha* 
bly the variety named by the Collector of Malabar m Oardm | 
Cambojia. The 3tom gamboge is said to be the product of Gemini# 
Cbchinattnmsit. Another variety, Qarciraa dtiptioa, found in 
ami Tavoy, also yields a kind of .gamboge. The (fares* 
nia mangestam % a native of Malacca, yields that splendid fruit 
called mangos teen. The entire order to which the (famnia ho« 
long— Clumtcm, are natives of hot, humid regions in the tropics* 
and many of the genus we found to South, Amotion. 

jgacg ^ - ;w r ^ v ' t st 

RAIL BORNE TRAFFIC, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 1984*85* 


True returns of the railway-borne traffic of the Central Pro* 
viuces, for the official year ending 31st March 1885, have just 
been issued. JThe railway stations have Wen divided into ffvo 
blocks, grouped as follows 

(1) Jiibbulfrtrct uwlu'itmr all :i tattoos iu the JubVilpove district. 

(2) NerhwUttt, Including ail stations in the Nuratogporo and 
Itoshungahad district. 

(3) iVmar, including aU stations in that district* 

( 4 ) NnyjwrCi including ail stations in the Wardha, Nngpore, Chanda, 

aod Bhaodara districts, ^ 

( 5 ) Cbt&.isgnrh, including all stations in the Rajpore district. 

The only difference obiervablo iu the classification of headings, 
from the system hitherto in vogue, to the omtomon to the present 
report of ' treasure,’ which has resulted in an enormous decrease 
to the calculated value of the traffic. The total traffic of the 
year, in so far ha imports arc concerned, shows a large de. j.-tae 
on the previous twelve mouths. Tho figu res are— 

1382-83. 1853-84. 4 1334-85. 

JUa *»<&. Mmnrfs. JHaundt* 

34,85,239 ... 4i.68.3S8 ... #0,97,974 

! The value of these, iu rupees, was for the three year© respec¬ 
tively— 

R*. Kjf* Ba, 

3,13,47,360 ... 3.0i),9ft)M ... 51,83,62,722 

Itwillthns be seen that whereas in weight the figures, besides 
being very much loss than for the previous year, are in exceoa 
of those for 1882*83, in oodw they show a large falling: off. Rut 
it to pointed out that the figures for 1882-83 are hot atriotiy 
comparable with those of the following years, as they werw 
collected on a different system. The differences resulting from 
this alteration in the system of registration, are not however 
believed to affect the totals to any very great extent. The 
tigures above show a decrease of Iff per cent to the amount^ 
and 27 per cent iu the value of the imports. The exports for 
the past three years were— 

Wright to Maundt, 

IS82-83. 1383*84. * 1884-8$. 

1,28,03,708 1,88,84.850 1,82,74,720 

Value to itwpwjr. 

4,19,68,746 6,46,98,018 8,98,66,493 

There was thus an increase of 9 per cent to the amount, but a 
decrease of 28 per cent in the value Of the exports. It to 
explained that this result is due to the nottiregjiatratiou o t 
‘treasure/ as above noted, and to the rectification of what 
appear© to have been a mistake in ( the .’twtifio '''i^turns of th$ 
previous. year under w intoxicating drugA**. The first of thevfi 
reasoito to also assigned for the decline to tito vitiue of * import®*' 
The nrtooiml items of import wore coal, cotton-twist, yam and 
pit^oodaV^y bags, metals, sail, aagp* and tobacco. Tht 
figumitoew a great decrease to <iai4, andAn ^^mhk MUag 
off to oottim piece-goods,^ h mdv4m4 sugar, ap^ 

tobaocA An increase, on tito other hand, to noticeable in cottony 
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fiwiflt ami yarn, met*!* other than iron, and drained sugar. The 
rincipal Iterna of the traffic may be contrasted as follows :~~ 

QiJAjmi'Y, Vau’ju, 




1S84-8& 

im-M. 

J8S4-85, 

t (Jill 

10 , 70,744 

is,ik>,8&g 

3(22,123 

8,80»yll 

Cotton 

1,12,80$ 

72,728 

10.92,075 

10,77,209 

Wheat: 

.. 77,08,223 97,<U,ltttt 

1,04,16,44^ 1,4C ( W,«« .* 

Rtfio 


12,MIC 

00,05,938 

28,00.604 

Other C rains 

.. 15,10,7Mf 

11,88,774 

25,78,006 

17,60,918 

IltdM 


67,139 

5,64,SS6 

0,00,370 

Ltnnccd 

20 ,#0,0*8 

25,11,181 

65,01.119 

73,70.584 

Tll&Wxl 

9,02,137* 

2,80.781 

84,41,443 

0,94,227 


... 

2,24,108 

,, 

5,74,405 

Bttek Lae 

.. n t m 

07,282 

0,18,477 

12,U,070 

Ghee 


a«,« 0 

0,02,325 

7,81,375 


Nearly the whole of the coal was the yield of the Warm a 
mines. Cotton has not been so low for many years past. The 
Increase in the quantity of wheat is the largest on record, and 
Is the produce of nearly 1,400,000 acres, or a) per cent of the 
entire recorded wheat area of the provinces. The decrease in 
value is due to prices having come down very low, vi:., from 
Its, 2 per mound in 1883*84, to Its. 1*8. The whole of the 
wheat; practically, was conaigfWd to Bombay. The increase in 
the export of linseed is remarkable; it is chiefly the produce of 
the Chuttwguvh block. Myrabotans were registered separately 
for the first time* The trade is of comparatively recent 
origin, but has before it great possibilities ; and as the 
trees which bear the fruit {Termimlv* Myrahalam, 
thehdit, and hdlenca) are found growing abundantly in 
the provinces, it promises to become a moat ^productive 
source of forestincome, It may be mentioned that 
Calcutta had a very small share in the traffic with the Central 
Provinces, almost whole of the traffic having been done 
with Bombay. In comparing the exports per 1,000 acres under 
crop, it is found that linseed comes first, then wheat, and 
thirdly, rice. Our space fytaessarily compels us to notice the 
report only in the briefest possible manner. As a rule, trade 
re hum consist chiefly of long rows of figures, that do not form 
very entertaining reading, bat the report under reference is, 
however, an exception. It is comprehensive without being 
tedious, and Mr, Fuller has succeeded iu investing it with a 
degree of interest that is unusual in snelfcompilations. 'i 


Miscellaneous Items. 


A ooRnssroNhENT writing to one of our German exchanges says ] 
that the Flex Commission at Lille a short time ago invited the 
chief German, English, Belgian, and French spinners to Antwerp, 
in order to agree upon common^ condition* for the business in 
Bitasian flax, and to adopt an International convention. The 
Germans intimated their approval of the pla» at once by tale- 
graph, and the meeting Of English, French* and Belgian spinners 
at Antwerp adopted the wohemo with a few modifications, appoint* 
log an international ocimnlttee of eight members to farther the 
Interests o| spinners. 

Kuhlow's says—At present Hamburg ranks as the first pet to* 
leum port of the Continent, It is interesting to observe the in* 
arcane of the petroleum imports there, as shown by meat statis¬ 
tics, The first consignment of petroleum was received in 1860, 
now 25 years ago. The imports w«re the uext. year 3,210 centners, 
In value 53,950 marks, and ,ia 1871 the valuta of the imports was 
15 million marks, and 1M834 It hud reached the enormous sum 
of 28 million marks. In thetib*^ years the average price of pe* 
trolenm was 28 marks per centner, and latterly only 815 marks, 
These figures Illustrate the extraordinary distribution of this 
article of trade. 

It Is oohmlotad that the total production of sewing machines 
In all the Industrial Stale* Af the earth Is 1,500,000, of which a 
good third fall ip German manufactories, If the population of 
the earth Is taken aw LApO millions, It is found that every year one 
machine is made for .people, though ae a matter of fact, 

deduofctng for uncivilised nations, the population amongst which 
this trade It carried on Is only tome 50} millions, eo that this 
would be one machine for every 330 etvlUsed persona. In Ger¬ 
many, however, from 150 jto 200 persona may be reckoned to a 
machine, America is the home of the modern tcwing^nachine, 
but German skill has succeeded In surpassing the American article 
In capability and effiolenoy of work. 


There are four candidates la the field for the appointment of 
.Superintendent of the fitud Farm and® Remount, Agent, Hyd*?" 
abad, vis., Major Gough *, Mr. StevBus, private secretary to tM 
Nawab Khoorshed Jah ; Mr. Wilkinson, In the employment Of 
the Nawab Vikar*uI-Oomrab, and Captain HayiCAs ; ;Ot , bbrw*, 
breaking fame. The Stud Farm watt established bjr the Jate 
Minister in 1877 for the purpose of breeding horses Afid.'oatfclOi'. 
and for the cultivation of gross and fodder. A Uv? staUtonvdWb 
kept at while some thirty or forty others *r* pt*«gd A 

for breeding purposes In various parts In the district*^ Since the 
introduction of proper*«tud arrangement^ jfeije number of horses! 
brought for sale to the Mallegaon fa ’Increased from a few 
hundred* to nearly four thousand. 

The Imports into Kurrachee during the first half of the current’ 
official year amounted in value to over a orore of rupees 1 the Mai 
fur the same period of 1884 being, only a little mere than thro® 
quarters of a orore The value of the exports from Eurra4hc** 
during the first six month* of this year, amounted to ove; two . 
ororeft, against less than cue and three*.quarters or ores. fc« the 
same months ofl8S4. With regard to export*, it appears there 
has been a large inorosN* under tho heads of wheat, cotton, giageDy 
seed, and hides. There has been a falling off in the exports of rape; 
seed, owing to the poorness of the European markets; there being 
large etoofcs both at Eurrachee and up count) y, which dealers jure 
reluctant to sell at a loss. It is believed that the exports Of wheat) 
wifi be much larger this month and in December, than iuthnssme 
months of 1884. According to trustworthy lo formation* there t* 
nowin^JEurrachee, in the hands of native sellers and exporting > 
firms, fully 1,200,000 awtf; : 'cf ''-wjbeat ; to say nothing oi further 
quantities that may come in from iip*ccuatry, to oothptafo\wWifo 
already made, "■ : ' 

... . .-.*. * ....' ' wfr 

* Selections. 


RESEARCHES ON SILK FIBRE. 


Bv Thomas Wardle, P.C.S., F.G.8* 

The Chamber of Commerce of Lyons having done me the honour 
to request mo to conduct an examination of the fibres of the various 
speoies and varieties of silk, both those obtained from domesticated 
worms and wild or semi*wild ones, on the basis of my former re¬ 
searches, partly described in my M Hand*book of the Wild Sli^s 
of India, 1 have, fgr the past twelve months, given a more 
thorough examination of these fibres, from cocoons in my own pos¬ 
session, as well as from cocoons furnished to ms by the Lyons 
Chamber, and Monsieur Rondot, an influential member of the 
Chamber, and ex prdBident of the silk section of the Inforuattonal' 
Exhibition of Paris, 1878, whose able time and energies are given 
to the nurture and development of the French silk industry. The . 
President of this important and influential Chamber has, in 
several letters to mo, expressed his high opinion of the value and 
Importance of these continued investigations, the consequence of 
which la that, at Lyons, a laboratory is being constructed, called 
L&boratoire do Serlciaulture, and an earnest serloioulturist, Mon* 
■lour l>u*U 2 *au v has been appointed curator, whose office and 
work it will be to record the results of examination of th* various 
races of silk, methodically and regularly. 

The affect of this annual and scientific work on the silk fibre 
will be to give, by a closer insight and more extended knowledge 
a direction in the better reeling and sizing of silk, both European 
and Eastern, In the earlier stages of manufacture, The produd* 
tlou of a thread of raw silk as regular and uniform as possible, 
is still a desideratum, particularly la China, where the raws have 
mostly become very irregular and badly si aed, probably through 
price, competition, and decrease of sufficiently skilled reeling 
labor. In India, too, there is great need of improvetpeutt mm 
renewed stimulus in this respect; for although much was dona 
years ago to improve the reeling of Bengal silks, the effort has not 
been continuous enough. Much remains to be done, for I think 
if India silk could be well reeled generally, it is from that con* 
Uncut wo ought to took for a great supply. I* the will ailks 
of India, it i« simply the coming want, and the application of 
Improved reefing appliances will mark a new era in the utilisation 
of tussurand several other species of wild silks, a utilisation 
which is already one of the most remarkoW&Jaott In lerioioultnre, 
and whloh may be said to take It* date practically in 18?$* when 
the amelioration and capabilities of these wild silks Were fiMt 
announced and shown bytne In the Indian section of Psktbffihw 
hibJtlon of that yea#, under the direct eupervislou of H.fUI&tf&e 
Prince of Wales, and of the energetic efforts of Sir Philip Gnnliffo 
Owen, with such sneoese as gained from the jury the. highest 
award—the diploma of honour for the Viceroy of India. ./ 

It might he naturally enough supposed that in a continuous 
thread or have of silk, as unwound from the cocoon, an ahtrinto 
regularity of fibre would not he found {Web is tadeedth* aa*e» i» 
my Investigations have, had for thffi object* the recording of Obese 
differences throughout theehtits length of the swots thread, both 
as to diameter or thiotojfeis of fibre, strength, and Mutton* # otostt* 
city of various species of silk, Inoladfng the stik of pro* 

dnosd by the Bom jpatnerf, or mulberry-fed worm* also various wild 
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ftilta wad *om*» apider silks, Tk*s© points have been recorded at 
Ttf fifty and t^e following tables show the results, 

Alt mmim of silkworms have two stores of Hilk, one on each side 
of the alimentary oeoal; and below their mouths they have two 
•0-eellea spinneret# or orifices, to whioh 1 have ventured to give 
the name of seripositOra,” through whioh the silk issues slmulta* 
neousjy iupaini of fine parallel filament* or fibres, forming in fans 
0 douWe thread. For all practical purposes l have considered it 
sninol&nt, In estimating the tensions, strengths, and diameters, to 
giw those of this double thrfca \ 5 as in reefing the silk feom the 
ooooona Into skeins, It is, of cowrie, invariably drawn off lathe 
form of a double thread, although so fine is it as to ho apparently 
one. . , 

The French term fqr tbWgphl* thread, is " have, 1 ’ aud each of 
the single fibres composing if Is called** 11 brin” whioh is synony¬ 
mous without word ‘'fibre.V 

The method by v which I have reeled the have or doable thread 
from the ooohons is as follows The cocoons were first softened by 
keeping theta immersed for several hours in a dilute aqueous sola* 
Won of Marseilles soap* which, before it we* used, was examined 
and found to be /reft from nay apprsoitbl© excess* of a'kaTj, <*m 1 
then raising the temperature of this liquid for a few minutes to 
about l30 b F. When the cocoons were soft enough, the short or 
waste fibres Were pulled off the outside of them until the end of 
the double reela‘d© thread or have was found This wa* a*.tpjhud 
to the machine, a drawing of which is ou fcho table, an 1 till* thread 
reeled, ths cocoon remaining fi>ating ou the surface of the soap 
solution in which It was soft-cuel until nothing was left, except an 
uftwiadsbla and extremely thin shell of silk immediately surround^ 
Ing the Chrysalis. The machine also registers the length of have 
reeled. . 

X have preferred to examino and to register the two fibres com 
posing the have conjointly because— 

1st. X thus get ail the results which would be obtained by ox- 
amiulug them singly, as whether th© t»nsiou is estimated with 
either a Single or a double thread the same moan or average most 
he Ob tain ed, and by finding the average strength and diameter of 
fcbC;dcnbli fibre, and dividing these by two, the average strength 
god fitamiter of the single fibre can be, of course, easily aaear- 
Gained. " 

2nd*, X fihd.lt somewhat difficult and very tedious to separate 
the two threads by any oonvOhient eolation, and I think there is 
risk of mechanical injury to the fibres, which would seriously 
affect the results. 

In estimating the tension of the bave, I cannot distinguish that 
one fibre breaks before the other, but both appear to break at the 
same time, although the fibres of several species of wild silks 
being almost flat and joined together in pairs by their edges ore 
not so strongly united as, and separate more easily than, the 
round fibres of mulberry silk; and in estimating the tension of 
the bave ol these silks, it must of course be first ascertained that 
the two fibres have not become separated 

After each cocoon was reeled into a skein, 1 began to unwinl the 
double thread from the machine, oomroecaiug at the inner end, 
that Is, the end that was nearest the ohrysa’is, taking the first five 
metres for examination. X then unwound fifty metres, whioh I 
threw away, and took the next fivo metres for examination ; and 
X went on thus until!arrived within five metres of the other or 
outer end of the reeled thread, whioh five metres I always oxa- 
groined, although the length of have between this and the preced¬ 
ing five metres examined might be less than fifty metres. The 
have, or double thread, of each cocoon Was therefore tested for its 
strength* tension, and diameter, at every fifty metres of its Icugth, 
exeapt at its outer end. 

Silk It well known to possess considerable elasticity. I have 
endeavoured to estimate this elasticity or tension by attacking 
three decimetres of the bave at a fixed point, on a scale divided 
Into centimetres and millimetres, and then stretching it until it 
broke* and noting the point on the scale at which the breakage 
occurred. 

The etreugth Of the bave was ascertained by a serimetre, ooutrlv- 
#A In a homely manner, consisting of a spring balance with a scale 
divided Into drams and eighths of drams avoirdupois. Fifteen 
centime**©* of vie bave- were attached to the balance arm and 
gradually pulled until breakage occurred, the points of its occur¬ 
rence remaining registered on the scale of the balance, 

The diamater of the bave was measured under the microscope 
with a power of 250 diameters, with the aid of an eyeqaieoo micro, 
metre, seven of the divisions on which represented 1/1000 inch. 

Between thirty and forty coocons of different kinds formed the 
subject of this examination. Amongst the mulberry eilks 
are Severn! breeds or "races” from the various silkworm 
ihitm «t *o»tb of Fr»no», wmr*J from »od 

CblMW Med bat roared In France and Switzerland, ale* Italian 
and Grecian, as well as cocoons from Japan and China. The list 
also include* the following wild eilksThe Indian Tu$**r % the 
Chinese JPcrtiff, the Jep*n*e Yamamai, as well as Mvga silk, 
AWoowepafkei, find Attaem ridm, and Lmiwampa otus. Their 
peouli«titl«b Structure, and properties are fully described lu the 
tablewwhiek follow, ... 

Ke9#n order b arranged a very interesting series of spider silks 

riXfBs.* nuMnmsk (Watch), an Indian 
spider sent to me for examination by Brolessor Thbeiton Pyw. 

The following five have been sent to me by the eminent authori¬ 
ty ou spiders th* &*?. 0. F. Cambridge, of Bloxworth Kecfcory, 

Wacehamt'~ >. . ■ i, *■ . 

UnltedState*, America. 

!ctea P ‘^ from Fglw* 



Egg ioooens fit Mm mefcardf (Utr,), Devonshire, 


^ Egg cocoons of Y < min mocutaXa (Rays), N, Corriant*«, La 

7. A supposed spider ©Ilk, dyed red in Sc**th Aitmdca, lately 
sent to me for examination by Messrs. Marshall and French of 
London. 

1 . Three pule ijttlloto Ce&'OMy r*ve Bu'hs {Dt'Ottu) Nyonn, 

Not very rekrtily reliable, and a rather large quanti'y of waste 
on the surface of the ©oooon. Internal uureeUble shell surround! on. 
the cluysails extremely slight aud transparent. The silk on We 
outside of the oocoou Is almost white, but hscom^v gradually 
yellow, as the Interior of the cocoon is approached. The most 
internal part of the re©Uble IIhr© is quit© bright yellow. Length 
of coso >n before reding, )& niches, Diameter, 1 loch, Length of 
double fibre reded, 266 metres. 

The averages of six estimations of the tendou of the bive, at 
each distance tried, thronghon*. the uooocn, Wore as follows 1 — 
The figures represent tb© number af centimetre* whioh three <1©- 
cimetres of the double fibre will stretch or extend before It 
breaks : — 


loner end. 


At 56 metre*. 
37 

At 220 metre*. 
3 4 


At 110 metres. 
3*3 

Outsldo ©uqL 
47 


At 165 metres. 
4‘2 


The avciag p « of six estimations of the strength of the bave or 
double thread at each distance fcrk-i, thr ughottt the cocoon, Wore 
as follows Th© figures represeut thaMnmher of drams avoir* 
dupoU which fifteen centimetres of the doub^o fibre will support 
before breaking. 

Inner ©ml. At 55 mnirci. At J10 metres. At 165 metres. 

3g 4 4/8 fig 4 

At 220 metros. Outside end, 

4U H 

The averages of sir estimations of the dfametejf of the have or 
double thread of each rlisDance tried throughout the ciocoonwero as 
follows;—The figures represent the diameter in fraction* of aa 
inch 1 — 

Xnn^r end, At 55 metres. At 110 metros At 165motres 
1111 


m 


m 

At 220 metres 

1 


773 

Outside end 
l 


m 


920 


900 


2. White Cocoon, race. Japan ; Gfrmiu, Sm$* j harvest pf 1884. 

This cocoon reeled tolerably well, hat had on lts sttrtaco a rather 
Urge amount of waste uureeUbl© fibres. The internal oureeUbl© 
•hell of ©ilk surrounding the chrysalis was moderately thin. Length 
of cocowwfewfore reuUng, inches ; width 5 inches. The length 
of the doable fibre reeled was 270 metres. 


3. White Qgcqo* from KahwaCa, More** Qr&eec ; crop of 1384, 
This oocooa reeled tolerably welt, having aa its sarface a 
moderate amount of wasU uureeUble fibres, The Internal un- 
reelal l© shell of silk surrounding the chrysalis was moderately 
thin. The silk throughout the cnooon* was white, like China 
silk. Length of cocoon before reeling, 1& inches S wldih 
g inches. The length of the double fibre reeled was 360 
metres, 

4 Green Goeoon from Japan ; Qrtont, 8 ume ; crop o/1884. 
This cocoon reeled tolerably weli^ having on Its surface a 
moderate amount of waste anreclable fibres. The Internal an* 
reusable shell of silk surrounding the chrysalis was about the 
usual thickness of that of mulberry silk cocoons. Length of co¬ 
coon before reeling, 1£ inches; width J Inch. The length 1 * of the 
double fibre reeled was 320 metres, 

fi, Goeoon of AfiUbei'ry Silk, Ohma. 

This cocoon reeled very easily, having ou fta surface only a 
moderate amount of waste anreelable fibres. The externa) tan- 
res)able shell of silk surrounding the chrysalis was very thin and 
transparent. The silk throughout the cocoon was very white. 
Length of the cocoon before reeling, $ inch. Width J bob, 
Length of double fibre reeled, 476 metres, 

6. White Cocoon from tfttpdad* %'arfay In Asia* 

Keeled tolerably well, having on surface a moderate amount of 
waste nnreolable fibres. Internal unreeiable shell of silk war- 
reminding the ohrysslls about the usual thfckness of that of the 
mulberry silk cocoon, Length of cocoon before reeling, about 
If inohes. Width 3 inches. Length of double fibre reeled, about 
640 metres. 


7, Yellow Qocoon from Honda, province of Granada, Spain, 
Keeled tolerably well, having on tarlajs a moderate amount of 
waste unreelabln fibres. Internal unreelable shell of silk surround- 


tog the chrysalis about the usual thickness of that Of mulberry 
silk cocoons. Length of ooooon, before reeling* about X4 ioehee* 
Width, 11/16, Length of double fibre reeled, abotffc 336 metrds 4 
S. White OoCoom from &ran*d^Bk^fa t 
Healed very well, having on surface a o t . waste 

or uureelable fibree, earl the internal anreeW 
the ohrysails about the usual thickness of 


___ ____ _^_ _ .. ,^f ? aajd mulberry 

silk cocoon, Length of ooccou^bslore reeling, Xl fnfihek, ^ Width, 
j Inch, Length of double fibre peeled, 375 metres p 
fi* White Qqomw of Minn^r9pn JSfp^ 

Heeled eieee^Mily well, havUug m envfaee % k tederableamoatit ef 
W»ete hareelable fibres. XnternaMBiteelable tb«u of eilh surround* 
liiuH fitkw ei^MrireM^Ui the Mel tMokneee hf that of the mulberry 
auk eeoooiMi. Length of coupon before reeling about i/ifi inches. 
Width, {Inch, Length ot double fibre reeled, about 620 metres. 
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3.9, White blmltins Ooroona from Jap a in, bred at Montpellier, 4 
Easily wludablo, but a rather large quantity of waste on the 
surface of cocoon*. Internal unrselabfo shell surrounding chrysalis 
extremely Blight and transparent. Silk throughout coCoon very 
white. length of cocoon before reeling 14 iuche*, and diameter 
| inch, Length of double fibre reeled, 310 metre*. 

JL1. White Qtwum from Qorm, Greece, bred at Montpellier, 
Killed exceedingly well, having on surface only a very alight 
amocfot of waatt^or unreelable fibres, and the internal unreolabls 
ahell surrounding the chrysalis being extremely slight and trana* 
parent. Silk throughout the ooooon very white. Silky walla of 
cocoon considerably thicker than usual, as shown by the greater 
length of fibre reeled, aa well as by Motion. Length of ooooon 
befoie reeling, I inch j width, g iuoh, Length of double fibre 
reeled, 479 metres. 

12, Yellow Cocoon 0 / a htotliw rare, from Tonkin , 

Keeled well, Had on auri*ce a moderate amount of waste 
unreaiabts fibre* ; and the Internal corn Ubla shell surrounding 
the chrysalis about the Usual thiokuossof the mulberry silk oocoeua. 
Length of cocoon Wore reeling, about 1 7/19 inches. Width 9/16 
Inch, Length of double fibre reeled, about 209 metres. 

13, P&'e yellow Cocoons, f rom dicwrtW, Frunze, 

, Keeled tolerably well, having on surface a moderate amount of 
waste’ooreolable fibres, Internal unreliable shell of silk surround* 
log the chrysalis about thy usual thickness of that of the mulberry 
silk ooooon. Length of cocoon, before railing, 1 7/16 luoh. Width 
11/1H inch. Length of double fibre toeled, about 429 metres, 

14, White Cocoons of a species from Shanghai, Gkhi% t bred at 
Juonplaisb', Lyons, 

Keeled exceedingly , well, having on , its surface only a very 
slight amount of ;wiste or tmreelable fibres, and the internal 
narcolahle shell snrroundtag the ohryeulis being extremely flight 
and transparent* 8Uk throughout the cocoon vory white. Length 
of cocoon before reeling 1 inch, and diameter about 3 Inch. Length 
of the double fibre reeled, 308 metres. 

15, White Cocoon from Vallerm}v&(Q<tnl) t France., 

Keeled exceedingly well, having on its surface only a very alight 
amount of waste or unreliable fibres and the Internal unreliable 
shell surrounding the chrysa'is being extremely slight and 
transparent, Theobooon, before reeling, 1$ Inches, and diameter 
| inch. Length of the double fibre reeled, 640 metres. 

16, Or coons fronts Fltt&ny Chioo it* an silkworm, China ; race, do¬ 
mestic and bivottim. 

The fibres of IhU cocoon ate very regular in diameter, the have 
being 1/1175 Sack* bad the single fibre 1/1750 inch, The silk is 
light yellow throughout the cocoon, 

17. JPftf /si to* «!a, Wkits ctiflcon, China ; race, doweitfoi 
The have of this cocoon has an average diameter of 1/825 InA 

and the single fibre 1/1650 fool). The diameter varies only within 
narrow limits throughout the bare. 

18, WMf* Ooooon; rued, Sim, bred at tfyms (Drone), 

The bare of thin oocqqu has an average diameter of i/715 inch, 
and the single fibre 1/1430 loch. The diameter varies only 
within narrow limits throughout the have. 

Wild Silk. 

19, Qonoun of Tussur SUk (A u Arasn mylitta >, written aho Tatar, 

2Wertf, TtosA, Tutsan from OuUack, 

This aoooau reeled moderately well, but had on Its surface a 
somewhat epnaffisrabl* amount of waste or untenable fibres, but 
the internal unr«elable shell surrounding the chrysalis was thin 
and transparent. SUk throughout the cocoon of the usual fawn 
colour 0 ! tussur silk. Length of ooooon (without pedicle) before 
reeling, 1| inches. Width, 4 luohes. Length of double fibre 
reeled, 426 metres, 

20, Cocoon of 4ntheroea Pernyi, China, the so-called Ikmur silk 

Of OMwa. 

This ooooofe reeled tolerably welt, having on its surface a moder¬ 
ate amount Of waste uureelable fibres. The internal unrselahlo 
•hell of silk surrounding tho chrysalis was moderately thin, The 
•Uk throughout the ooooon was of the usual fawn colour of tnssur 
and most of the Other Indian wild silk*. Length of the ooooon 
before reefing, If inches, Width, | inch. Leugih of double fibre 
reeled, 492 metres, * 

21, Cornn of Mtacus Ricini, or Mria Silkworm, 

This ooooon was extremely difficult to reel, and had on its sur¬ 
face a oonstdeteble amount of waste nnreelable fibres. The inter¬ 
nal unrtelablo shell of itlk surrounding the chrysalis Was moder¬ 
ately thin. The efik thioughouk the ooooon waa white, 
lomt oochbUBbeing rust odour. Length of the ooooon before reeling 
1& Inches. Width, $ thoh. Length of double fibre reeled, 320 
metros. ’ , , 

22, Comn of AntherAssama, or Mug* Silkworm, 

Thin ooooon well, ftavlug on.lte surface a moder¬ 

ate amount of wiilo^iroelahla fibre. The Internal uureelablo 
■bell of silk surrounding the chrysalis was moderately thin. The 
«ilk throughout tea 00000 a was the usual fawn colour of tiwsu t 
and other Wild silk* of ludl*. Length of the ooooon before 
reeling 1$ Inches. Width, { inch, Length of double fibre reeled, 
$70 metres. e 

23. Cwoow of AHihArmTama*mi, fapm* 

This ooooon reeled teierably wefi, Mid M on Its surface only a 
moderate amount <d waste uareelable fibre*. , The iateriml unreel- 
able sheil of silk surrounding the ohrysaU* was thin and transpa¬ 
rent, The aUk throughout the ooooon l« very beautiful and lus¬ 


trous, beingof a light yellowish green colour, whilst the superfiatal 
layer of the qooqou is bright green. Lsfigtfc of tfce ooooon before 
reeling, 1| laches, Width, 1 Inch, Length of double fibre, fuel¬ 
ed, 480 metres, 

24, Cocoon of AUaom Cynthia, Algeria* 

Thfe cocoon was rather difl&oult to reel, and had eh Its euriaoe a 
somewhat considerable amount of waete of uuteelable fibres, ftud, 
the Internal unreliable shell of silk surrouudiug the chrysalis was- 
not so thin as in the tnssur ooooon, SUk throughout to* 
of the usual fawn colour of tussur and other wild silks. Length 
of cocoon before reeling, 2 inches. Width at widest part, £ look. 
Length of douhle fibre reeled, 269 metres, 

25. Cocoon of 4ntheros£$r%thii > 

This cocoon being pierced %y the fi.it of the moth oould hot W ' 
properly reeled, but I have determined tils tension, strength; tnd 
diameter of the fibres in two different parts of the cocoon. With 
the following results i— 



1'etision. 

Inner end, 

Outside sod. 

7 4 

8 *8. 


Strength, 

loner end. 

Outside end. 

10 

9 4/8, 


Diameter, 

Inner end. 

Outside cud. 

I 

1 


, 358 363 

In this ooooon, the two fibres of which the bave Is composed, 
had a groat tendency to separate, and did not adhere together as In 
mulberry silk cocoons. 

26, Ibnrrc, or wmte silk, from tm retieulued coooom of GaUigula 

Faponwa, One rod, the other tight grey. 

These fibres run in pairs. They are fiat and united together 
by their edges. They arc not marked with longitudinal ftrf&, i 
Uko tussur silk fibres. They have an exoaptlonally argo did-*- 
meter, the red one measuring 1/330 iooh for Its single fibre and ' 
1/165 inch for its bave, and the other light grey one i/310 inch 
for its single fibre, and 1/155 inch for its bave. These figures 
show the average diameters, the variations not being unusual - 
ly great. 

27, Cocoons of Sal yen te' tm; from a now kind of wild silkmrm 

feeding on the mulberry tcof. 

The fibres of these extremely small cocoons afs round, tun in 
pairs to form the have, and have all the essential characters of 
mulberry silk. They are, however, much finer than the fibres of 
the silks of commerce, the diameter of the bave being 1/1409 lush, 
and of the single fibre 1/2800 Inch. Thfa diameter is very uniform 
throughout the cocoons. . The colour of the cocoons and silk fa 
very Uttie different from that of tussur, 

28. Lasiocampa otus ; l moon. 

This cqcoou was so very much damaged when I received it, that 
it was impossible to reel it, I have measured the diameter of a 
few fibres taken from It at random, with the following results. 
The figures represent the diameters in fractions of an loon 
111111 

2900 2900 2000 2000 2800 2800 


Average of single fibre, 1/2150 j douhle 1/1075, 

The fibres wore all white, and tbs coooon measured in length 2} 
inches, and in width, Jg Inches. 

Before prooaediug with the spider-silk, it will be well to mention 
the outcome of these examinations, - 

First, as to the tension. It is dearly proved that the tension 
varies in proportion to the strength and thickness of the have* 
befog less at the thinner ends of the bave than at the thick middle 
portions. In the Bombast mori silks (the mulberry-fed worm sttka), 
the difference in teuslon between the thinnest p%rts and the thick¬ 
est is. In many cases, 1*0 to 21) centimetres, and often more, In 
three decimetres of the bave, that Is, a metre of the thinnest parte 
of the bave would stretch* say 12*0 centimetres, whilst at the 
thickest parts itoould be extended 15*0 to 18 0 0*atimette**& more, 
before breaking ; and the same proportion between toaetea *ed 
thick ness obtains throughout the varying tension of the Whole gt 
tbo have of each oooeon. 

Tbs strength, as might be expected, varies in the **m# propor¬ 
tion as the tension, the thinnest parts of the bave, roughly speak¬ 
ing, breaking with a Weight of 3 to 5 droin?, and th* thickest 
parte, with a Weight of 5 to 8 dram*, , \ 

Coming to the most important ieaters of the have, it wlU be in- 
terovttog to show in Which why the thwatt varies In riaapr thick* 
ness; Or, as I have previously termed ft, diameter* The traiw* * 
verse section of thk thinnest parts of the hive (tbe deu^ thriBad 


be It remembered), 1 
to 1/1000 loch, 

1/700 inch to 
length of, the ooooon _ 
increasing thickness from 
middle, where It U thickest. 



_ _ A fterte lie nkeeitrtrettWiit, .14 

The sfx or eight trials Sdciif the efitfoe ' 
* 'M*' geheral rote, 'show a jradhaUy 
each end of the coooou towardsWa; 
some instaness by as much as a 


third, i consider the eroeptteaa to be aco (dental, and hum way 
Invalidating the theory and discovered faot. 

In the diameter of the have. It Is notlMgbte,, that fcpwar^i - each 
end of it tbs disproportion In diameter of tjhs twhfiteM. imfpppetiig 
it beocmei gradually greater, so that often at the beginning p*. and 
of the cocoon one Bore or brio Is much thicker than the others. 
Now, it will be asked, what Is the praoUeal outcome for all this l 
First, a silken thread or fatirfoisbsst when equally strong and alia 
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when equally thick or equally thin. A* It is always the practice ’ 
m reeling oooooni to ml* say, Jour of more ooooon threads to* 
(tether, it is maalfestfy Impossible to reel m even filature or 
thread of raw silk U the owtoon* ate all oommcaaed at the same 
time, at 1C ooooona ate taken varying much in the ©tees of 
their threads 

Tills Investigation tends to instruct these eusraged In reeling 
the coaotwe by clearly showing where the Inequalities are* and at 
the satnethae to guide them 1st greater nineties of manipulation* 
so as tojftogre as even and perfect a mult as possible. 

Where the: b«re differs so mu oh In thiofenew as wiA-tblrd, it Is 
Impossible, to expect,an even thread to be constructed by rule of 
thumb* and lam glad to say that the Chamber Of Cimmeroe at 
Lyons placet very high value qn these examination*. 

Greater attention Is, paid ffivlhls already in Italy., Prauoe ana 
Breuss*, than* p#haW» elsewharo; althoagh much of the Japanese 
silk is excellently reeled, I have bore a sample of Bengal silk, 
wbloh bee btoeh lent to me by a Leek manufeoturer of sewing *“**» 
which he states Is so beautifully reeled as to produce silk thread 
for the sewtag*m*bhfcLe, of perfect regularity and strength ; btifc for 
some time, great complaints have been rife as to the unequal reeling, 
and oonsequfiifety unequal si&tng of China silks. It is Impossible to 
construct dolioate fabrics in the loom, where evenness Is required* 
unless the silk is well daed. 

The same may be saM to a certain extent of the wild silks, but 
there are somewhat greater Irregularities throughout the length of 
the oooooU In these stlks thau In the* domesticated breeds. In 
Kria silk* the thlokening of the fibres towards the coufcro of the 
ooooon is particularly noticeable, i» tuisur silk, le«s so ; but as only 
one ooooon has been examined, I do nob insist that this exception 
s constant 

There is no doubt that it Is uofc difficult now to reel tussur silk 
lot© very, regular even threads, In 1376 I went to Italy* at the 
inptsttoe of the Government of India, to see if it wore possible to 
make a good thread out of tuseur ooooons. t was perfectly 
successful, and the results may be seen at the India acottof 
of the fiouth Kensington Museum, and will be found amply 
described in my “ Hand-book of the Wild Silks of India." Since 
that time a number of oolaburateurs in India and China have been 
confirming these results. On© genttoumn in India, who hast availed 
himself of the best European reeling appliances has for some time 
regularly sent me samples of raw silk of his reeling which have 
gradually become ptote «tid more satisfactory He now writes 
saying that there Is nothing loft to be desired, except to wait for 
more skill on the part of his young silk workers ; hjs observation 
ia fully borne out in the opinions of several English silk manufac¬ 
turers to whom I have submitted his results. 

The characteristic glittering appoarance of tusaur silk when 
dyed, especially iu black* Is most probably owing to the fibres be¬ 
ing fUttish* and the bave becoming separated Into Its ultimate 
fibres more easily than tu mulberry silk, thus giving play to greater 
reflection Of light. 

Owing to the extreme difficulty of obtaining transverse sections of 
the fibre of silk sufficiently thin* I have not yet been able to complete 
my investigations on Its absolute structure* either in the undyed or 
dyed state*. I am at present engaged on this* and hope before long 
to be able to describe the appearances, under the highest powers, 
of sections which must be a* thin as* At least 1/4000 inch, Ia order 
that they may lie flat on the side. The importance of this Inquiry 
will be understood* when I state that to such an extent has the 
falsification of Silk arrived by weighting with chemical matter, 
that in many fabrics the bulk Is increased to at much as eight 
times the original bulk of the fibre. It will also bn useful U we 
can get at a dearer idea as to how tinctorial matter, with and 
without mordants* permeates or penetrates the silk fibre as well 
as to tbs action ot certain matters with which silk has a peculiar 
affinity, as for example* tannic sold, salts of tin* iron* chromium* 
Ac. 

SmER'SlLK. 


I oOme now to a Short consideration of spldor silk. As U bo 
well-known* sptdete'aro great producers of this fibre, both for their 
webs And bests, 

As the examination of spider-silk Is comparatively new to mo, 
I have not had time to make a very minute investigation of it, 
but It will form the basis of future interesting work. 

Professor ThiseHon Dyer* sometime ago, wav good enough to ask 
me to Investigate some spider-silk which a correspondent. Mr.Du.thie, 
had sent to him from India, and in describing this, I, think I cannot 
do better than read first the tetter which Professor Dytr received 
from Mir. Du this.. The letter is dated* “Botanical Gardens, 
Sahamnpnr* November 25th* 1834,” and I* as follow* :~- 

" By todsarb mall I am sending you some qnesr looking stuff- 
spider silk* It was extremely lovely as I saw It when coming 
down froin Almora the other day. Enormous webs of it stretched 
between the' tress and shrubs overhanging the lake at Bhlta Tal in 
Kumeoh ' I saw a notice a showtime ago, In some paper, regarding 
the use which might be made oTthese string webs, A particular 
kind, of a golden yellow colour, hootfrriog in New 7,-aUnd* was 
specialty raeoutmended* and in fact it had been manipulated with 
succete ^substitutetor silk* What I s*w at Bhim Tal answers 
very numb to the description 6f the New Zealand kind* and iE a 
supply is wanted for au experiment cm » large scale* It could easily 
be obtained from Ibis Ideality, after the rainy shawm Is over. In a 
small tin-box enclosed tu the picket 1 am how sending are a few 
ton spiders* net In. very good order, but I had to «*na for thorn. 11 

Professor Dyer, tfalted in the learned aid of the EUv. 0* EV 
Cambridge, of Bloxwortb ftootory, Wareham, relative %a the 
natural ^hUtry pa*t of the subject an ?, as the Utter Jj 'wy-fa* 
terestf yg, 1 do not think It will be coaat Urad out of place here* 

H ** tSi tnidkKJ am; broken^ shtff eUed, and embed o«t td all 
THOptte *UW»). Uw g*#n*, !«#*,«, K «aw*h, «M 


I hav*) no hosHatioc la pronouncing them to ha (an KpiSrid) Xftyku 
l r Wx wrfaAfsmwf". Walck. VValokouiwt described It as an 
Ep^lra, I described lb also some year# ago from the "China Baa and* 
tbs Congo and other parts of tUoW^sfe African coast (supposing 
tb to be new), as NapWa, mmlriHa, Subsoquent'y, T< KooH separated 
it from N*phila> under Its pros cut (good) generic owe Nt;pkU<‘u,gyx> 

It Hearns to bo almost oosmopo'Dan t it has bien d aoribsd .under 
another name, from Amboula* by Dolescball* ao«l under another , s 
again, by L, Koch as wall n« twice, naffer different name*, by ? . 
WrtJokotiaer. I have it from the China seas and Indues well as 
from Australia, Borneo, and West Africa, and I think (though X 
oaouct at this moment refer to toy collection wad bootee) from 
other regions as well. It appears to be exceedingly abundant In 
all its localities. The silk (which is new to ms) la very strong and 
tough, and l should imagine that the fabric which might h* 
made from U would be almost imperishable. Whether it could be 
spun out from silk collected ea wtawe from the spiders snare#, t 
should doubt* I fancy the Only way to get the silk tn condition 
for spinning and weaving, would be offer scute ,4nob method as 
Dr, B. G. Wilder proposed, and experimented upon (I believe) 
successfully* some years ago* in North America. But the great 
drawback will always remain, that spider* devour each other, and 
so cannot be fed, or tbeir silk obtained, without great trouble and 
cost." 

After carefully examining this spider-silk* I made the following 
report„ 

11 The fibre is evidently of a silken nature, and* like silk, It Is 
loaded with a gummy substance. In a boiling soap solution* this 
gum, or varnish, dissolves leaving the fibre apparently pur©, and 
of the nature of fibroin, If not identical with It. 

" Eight microraetrio measurements of the diameter of the fibre 
in different parte of the mass showed groat Irregularity In diameter 
(1/2300, 1/2800, 1/3500,1/2800,1/3500,1/3500, 1/3,500.1/3505) giving 
an average of 1/3100 inch. It is, therefore, a considerably finer 
fibre ** or brlu" than silk, the brln of Italian silk being not, liner 
thau 1/2100 inch. 

" The average strength of the spider-silk Is proportionately 
greater than that of silk, a single fibre of the spider-silk breaking 
with an average weight of 24 drams avoirdupois* whilet that of 
China silk* so much thicker, breaks at 2 to 3 drams. 

11 The moat curious property of this fibre is its elasticity* which 
is considerably greater than that of «itk ; 30 centimetres of it will 
stretch to an. average length of 36*6 centimetre* before breaking* 
whilst China silk will only stretch to 34 or 35 centimetre*. 

" Like silk, this spider’s web-silk is lustrous* and has a 
round fibre. 

“ Its coating of gum or varnish ia disproportionate to the weight 
of the sUk, Ou boiling with soap it lost weight at the rate of 
78 obs, per lb, advoirdupols, that is l lb, of the spider sUk dis¬ 
charged 7 : i obis of gum, la the silk of thu Bo)n.tyx wore worm 
the proportion U much less, the gum seldom being over 25 to 
30 par r cent of the total weight, Before hoiHug in soap the 
spider-silk w»« well combed to remove all the dirt possible, but a 
little remained, 

u The fibre appears to receive tinctorial matter readily, I en¬ 
close a small pattern of it dyed, and also £ne as I received it, 
and one after boiling in moap. 

I believe* If it can be obtained iu quantity, it might be packed 
in bales and sent to England* where it would ra&dly find a market 
for being carded and spun into spurt silk threads for sowing or 
weaving purposes. * 

“ It is difficult to estimate its marketable value. I date say It 
would at auy rate realise I a, to 2s. per lb. It is rather dirty* and 
this would to some extent detract from Its value as compared with 
silk waste. 

" I have tried to discover how many teripositore this spider h**, 
but beyond noticing, under the mlorosoope, that the fibres 6ft«n 
run iu pairs, but not regularly, I am unable to trace whether there 
are two, as in the ordinary silk worms* or more, Probably an exa ¬ 
mination of the spider would show this* or of an undisturbed 
portion of its secreted silk. 1 ’ 

Mr. Cambridge has been kind enough to send me five other 
species of spider-silks. I have not been able to do more thau to 
examine the diameters of their fibres, which are as follows :■*— 

Diameters of 
ultimate fibres. 

Egg cocoons ol an tf/Wfrfcfo *p t ... ... 1/7000 Inch. 

Egg cocoons of Meta mtmrJi, Latr. Devonshire ... 1/4000 lash. 

Nest ol Urocu* Durandilt Walk, Palestine * 1/8000 toob. 

SUk of jtftpMt* Plumipes t Koob, United States, 

America ... ... 1/2150 imh. 

Egg coaoons of Voconia maculata, Kays N, Oor- 
rieiates* La Plata ... .... 1/H000 Ihoh. 


The small speoimens of spider-silks are on the table* and* along 
with that of the JVepMla plu,mipe# 9 h a small portioa*of ribbon 
made with its silk for the warp, andbwlth cotton a weft. 

There doss not scorn to bo rattoh prosptot of^ any successful 
reeling of any of the species Of spider^sUk* bat It fs quite TsUAln 
tbs limits of possibility that they may bn produced fA fuob qaantUv 
as to be useful for being Warded and spun* and tf'fifei there trill no 
doubt be a considerable utilisation of them. 


8hurt of a 


' have 


thorough analysis of the spide^afiks, _ _ 

not yet bad opportunities of uptkhig* ft seems to''B6te*s* te Ml 
appeatauoe/fail the physical properties of mttltMm It 
oeftalnly hue a central axis of silky matter probably fibroin, and 
»l#o an external coating of ’Vgum, 0 or gr?«/* or varnish, like 
stlk, probably to protect ft from the notion of the wealber. 

Dr. Bowmen,, in his first lecture on “The Structure ot the 
Won! at tfee Bradford fiooiety of Dyers and Celmttlete* on 
fmx&ty&vt tm, states that-silk fibrs Mfitlsti of three pasts 
neutral silk syUudsr tht ptiasdpai part pi $itjlirs* 
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oatflWo ibis, fa * l*yer pt albumen* jud oni the wtw« ofi this, 
nthta cost of golatb*. 1 have not been *M* to confirm this, 
and cannot go beyond my nbiemtions, which at present limit 
my conclusions to there being only a central *ab«tattoe of fibroin, 
coated with what fa technically termed In England gum and in 
France “ cres,’ 1 the gum constitu ting from 25 to 80 per cent of the 
orififnal weight of the ell k» and b*iwg entirely removeahfa, by the 
MCMnftry operation before dyeing, of boiling the ailk In a solution 

° f Iu*h'e$a»e of the mulberry *HUs, the fibres seem structureless, 
bating the appesranc* of a gfaes rod, and, like gfass, have a more 
or Us? conohofafal fracture when broken. Wild silks differ from 
this In structure very much. In almost all of them, each fibre 
seems to ocusfat of minute fibrets, and wider the microscope appear 
numbers of thin, longitudinal striatjon* throughout the length of 
the fibre. In the case of tussur silk, l have be^a able to separata 

“j «KS “^SJSKS'Sp*- S S! *3!* k».« k 

xr»f ..I... i. 

wb#l Dr. Bowama call. a .tale ol watar of hy.tratloa, oostaluto# 
more In damp weather and l®« *“ d >7 »•**“"• , At lb * ’^T 
3«oni»#‘hotiw, »«k» *»«t ‘o he oonditiooed are made ab- 
.nlntel* dry at a high temperature to amiably cooetrueled 
vuaalaf They are then weighed, and 11 peroent le added to the 
■ dried weisht for water of hydration or natural moisture. Daring 
twl 1««& twenty v«uf* I have made an enormous number o! trials 
of thls 1 hygrometrio property ol .lilt, and I have found that when 
eilk having keen dlveeted of Ite natural gum end dried at a 
temperature nolexaeeding ISO* Fabr. , iu txgaa«d to the air, It game 
fn weleht from 6 to 10 dram, per bolled off .Ilk-lb., or from 2 to 4 
mr «St. mi *how. also That a much higher temperature 1. 
wnutred to drive off alllhe water of hydration. 

a_ a the electric prapeitlee cf eilk are remarkable. Silk 

la a mSrV perfect non oondnotor of oleotrlcily when dry, aud it le 
a mo.l ng to iiee how loo.e dry .Ilk fibre, .tart up In chtvaux dr 
M fashion when excited l.y Motion. Thi. property •eriou.ly 
inWeree With the manipulation of .ilk In varlou. etagee of it. 
manntaotato wh.n It become, teo diy. In .omo manipulation. 
Staw *0 be kept mol.t by artificially applied mean., enoh ae glyce¬ 
rine. to. It will be eeen from tiff. how mnoh more enltabfe our 
holder and moleter Englieb climate le for eilk mannfaoturo. than 
hotter and drier ones. 

With regard to the chemical composition of silk, there fa a little 
perplexity; Probably tbs most satisfactory examination yet made, 
Is the following, by Mr. Beborlemmsr 
si when raw silk fa healed in water under pressure, it yields 
two compounds. 

%* Fibroin. Cia Hi*, K fl 0« , constitutes about 66 per cent 
Of raw sUkVuit * silisy. glfatentnu, substanoe, which fa insoluble 
xn water, but dissolves In Strong acids, alkalies, and a solution pt 
cuprammoftfam sulphate. Whew boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid, it yield* glyooooll, leucine and tyrosme. / 

"a Serfctn or sltk-gelfttin, C-,p H^N-jOn* fa a substatioo 
resembUnfi fielatim alts hot aqueous solution is precipitated by 
"oohol. in^ nfter drying. 4* precipitate form. aVoolourl... 
uowdnr. whloh to odd water .well, up to a golatluou. man. On 
Kg It with dilute tniphurio acid, ft jleld. a .mall quantity of 
leucine, and larger qu&ntltlS. of tytorine and lerlne, or aimdogly- 
oerio aeid« ,? .■ 

Dr Bowman, in hfa itost excellent lecture* oni wool fibre, gives 
some interesting fact* in hfa third paper on wool fibre* from which 
I will ouote, and it will be Interesting also to give the composition 
of cotton and wool fibres for comparison. 

Parfactlv Dure cotton fa identical with pore cellulose, whloh is 
rewsSd by the formula given in the following table, where the 
formula for silk fa contrasted with those tor wool and ootton 


Cotton 

Silk 

Wool 


o. H 10 -O s 

C24 ®ue O; 


The Important additional clement of nitrogen in silk and* wool 
will be observed, as welUs wool standing alone in coat^uing 
sulphur, 

I hardly think that this la the right way oft stalug the formula 
for silk. I am inclined to doubt their accuracy, for It la not quite 
dear thak eilk if purely an organic substance, If pure silk is 
fibroin, it* formula would be as »Utod by Mr, hchorlemmer, 
r M w N- * but if the composition to be described 
Js\Wol the fifooin, seriate, albumen and gelatin contained in silk 
as it exude* from the silk-worm, it can hardly bo formulated a* 
B dfaUnct chemical compound. 

I may hero state* in passing, that Dr, Wanklyn's admirable 
ammonia prow* f°* estimating the amount of organic matter In 
water fe applicable for determining the exact amount of silk whoa 
In ooittbmatSm with weighting matter. I am at present at work on 
tide, and a* soon a* the result* are worked out, 1 intend that they 
shall form the shbstonoe of another paper in connection with details 
concerning themodks of «Uk weighting, new so very 

largely practised on the Continent of Europe, sad to a certain but 
more limited extent, ! am sorry to jay, in England, where in 
recent degenerate days foreign eirtopettHon if Pjfae has rendered It 
more or less Imperative. It Wllfbe of, the highest importance to 

describe ameihod^v Which ohsmfati oan at ones, with certainty, 

determine the «xact amount of sophistication in any so called ailk 
fabric. 

fa aoUhe time arrived when the Bririah consutner should know 
by the.eompalsory declaration ol ihe kmonnt of weight or aduUesa* 
tfatt what he fa really buying! I think m 


---- 1 ^ 1 

I afac give from Dr. Bowman's lecture the composition of woftl, 
and alio of horny tissue, which ^ resembles very closely 

^ Average Qompmition of Btr%y 

V, .^er'Ctnt.' 

Carbon ... ... 

Hydrogen • ..■* > lf %+& 

Nitrogen ... - " ^42^ 

Oxywn .„ ... ... .»Wx 

Sulphur ^ ... ; 


mao 



Campwitfa y pf Wool, 

, Sbbarefa . 

Carbon ... ■* *- 

Hydrogen ... ,7*83 

Nitrogen 17^1 

Oxygen ... .... ^451 

Sulphur ... ... ^ QUO 

10*555 


Dr. Bowman found that, after drying* a number of. aamplee of 
wool at about 100° F., and then expoalag them to the hie id an 
ordinary warehouse uuheaM lojany way, but with a tMftpmfcur* 
of about 50° F: to 60° F., there waa au average gatn bf 8^28 per 
coot Of moiaturo, whloh he terms the water of hydration. He also 

lft "*Tha<t on the Continent there are official and public testing 
establishments in many of the large manufacturing, centre^ bolib 
In France and Germany, where reports can be pbtalnea i° regard 
to the condition both of wool tops and yarn, and that it. nee bnen 
found, by a number of experiments conducted In these bl4u% that 
^f wool is subjected to the bigheat temperature Which it can 
sustain without scorching, it will regain from 18 to 18| per cent 
of moisture, and that we may therefore regard tin* aa ite ft arm*! 
condition under the usual atmospheric conditions. 

«* Xhe above analyse* arc analyses of the residual or pure wool 
after the fat, sweaty matter aud yolk or suiut have been renioved 
by treatment with hydrochloric acid, anhydrous ethjr, cold water* 
and alcohol in snoceesion, and then again exhausted wish alcohol 
and ether. The quantity of these forefgu subetunces amount* to 
from 20 to 50 per cent in uir-drled wool.’ * 

The following table will show the position in the Mimtal 
kingdom of the silkworms and spiders which have produced tbs 
silk described In this paper 

DIVISION III.— Articujuta, 

St?B-x>ivi»joN II.—Antbropoda (or true artlmilata), 


Clasa, Ineeota. 
Snb^ClasB, Metabola, 
Order, L*-pldoplera, 
Sub Ord<»r, Heterooera. 
Group, Bombyoina. 


Family, Bombay cidte. Family Baturuldw. 

Genus, Bom by x. 

Species, Bombyx morh 


Class* Araohnlig; 

Order. 

Family,. Epeiridio.. 

Group, orbitefariiCi or Geo¬ 
metric, Web.weuvbr*. 
Naphiltnigy* ma.labaren*if> 
if eta m$nard% t fab. 

Nephtta plmnipeti Koch, 
Bp^vHda 8 v ., Adels. 

Family, Urooteoidce. 

Group, Tubttalarito, OtrTu- 
buiara Nest sptnner*. 
Croctea Durand#* Walok. 
Family* Thomlsidie, % 

Group, iAterignidfaf qbfater- 
ally extendiddegsipldors. 

Voconfa* Kaye. 


\ 

Genus, AtUous, 
Species, A » eynthia. 
A. ricini* 


Genua, Antherwa. Genu 
Specie*. A* Mylitta, $ 

A. yama-mt *L 
A, Atiomd* 

A. pernyi. 


COMMSBCIAti ASPKCTft OF THE SlLK IKBCRTRX. ^ k% 


The necessity 


minutest 


into every detail 



silk industry as theirs, commencing to build a laboratory for more 
minute investigation* prove* It. . ' L! 1 ^/ 

Our attentton is almost compulsorily arreeted wthe fact 
of the decadence of thi* Industry fa our own^ootmtry, a 
decadence threatened by exMnotiotr, gradual but «uf«. 

A few useln! figures from the Board of Trade retumsofthe value 
of the Imports t*to tb* United Kingdom, and-of the exports of 
British and Irfab produce from 185* to 1888, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed fa 1882, moit jsariomdy shows 
this. 1 will only give be totals of-various kinds of efik foods 
manufactured by. countries In Europe during two decades* gad 
purchased by England* 


* Dr, Bowman’s Lecture on Wed Fibre at the Bradford Society of 
ryers and Cttaulitii April, 1888* 
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Inxomx &* 8imc MANurAdtn&w from the Coim*tt!Kv of 
Ettaor*, Hu VAm 18S4 to 1868. 

■ ^ £ 
Broad sfoft, Sllfc and satin ... 13,678,821 

Brwtf staff, velvet .... 1,882,870 

Ribbon*.pi silk ini satin and ether kind* ... 14.176,544 

pmh fpt miking bats.., ... ... 1,023,748 

Other kinds of uneaumerated manufactures, all 
S*\' and silk mixed with other material* ... 3,470,862 


Totil ... 33,782,336 


DstfSPR 1874 to 1883 

, £ 

Broad staffs,silk apdSatln ... ... 63,863,366 

’Start staffs* velvet ... ... 8W,07C 

Ribbon* of silk, sSlto, and other kind* ... 18,916,373 

Blkih lor making bite... ... ... 237,193 

Other kinds of naenamerated manufactures of 
aUltrt and *Uk <n|xed with other material* 26,329,660 


Total ... 113*310,672 


Id 18S s oar total Import* of manufactured »UU from countries, 
th Europe Amounted to a value of £1,826,825. 

Xu ISBO, the total Import* of manufactured silk from countries Id 
E urope had gtowu gradually year by yea t In value to £13,085,083, 
Thu* to 26 year* we had oome to buy from countries in Europe 
of article* w# ought to li&ve manufactured for outtolvoe no less 
than £11*258,638* an almost incredible auin. 

Did we.fow thi* Industry, or wee It only a surplus to our thou 
established silk Industry f The distressed state to day of Coven¬ 
try, Cougleton, Msoolesfield, ami Spitalfield*, atid the Manchester 
silk district*, answers thi* question too painfully. The trade is 
gone practically, and gboe from u* to more skilled and persevering 
centre* abroad, and gone, too, from our own country, which pos 
seas** the moat suitable climate In the world for the silk mauu« 
factoring operation* of winding* throwing, dyeing, warping* and 
weaving. ^ I 

The valuable report* of the Royal Commission on Technics 
Instruction* of which Commission my fries i, Mr. Woodall, M, P 4 J 
who hs* dona me the honour to preside this evening, is a moe 
hard-working member, not only fully shows how large an 
Industry there Is abroad, but insists that it i* only by eqa&l 
toohnioal skill and Increased acknowledge that our old silk trade 
can be re-won, 

The breeding of silkworms has for a long time been a most 
important Industry In Italy and the south of France, The total 

f reduction of cocoons from these worms lu Italy amounted* in 
881* to 89,800 ton* and in I860 to 40,930 ton* in France iu 1681 
the production of coooon* amounted to 20,362,179 »9,091) 
tons, and were principally rabed in the iJepartmeiue Gard, 
Ardeohe, Drome* VauoUnse, Var* and by the mouths of the 
Rhone* French statistics show that from this a large quantity of 


Frepoh cocoons was produced, in 1881 :~ 

Raw silk. 

* 

lbs. 

tuns. 

Franos ...... 

. 1,660,000 or 

737 

Italy 

. 6,623.000 „ 

2*912 

Cortica and Algeria 

, 6.182 „ 

3 

Austrian Hungary • ... 

324.032 ,, 

146 

Spain and Furtugal 

184,800 , 

82 

Total product to West Europe 
From the Levant 

Turkey t— 

. 8.688.614 „ 

3,879 

Anatolia 

158,400 „ 

71 

Batonioa, Volo, Adrlanople 

204,000 ,* 

118 

Syria 

365,200 „ 

103 

Greece 

28,000 „ 

13 

Persia and Georgia ... 

650,000 „ 

1,360,200 ,* 

240 

"eu 


It will be seOn from these figures what a very Important matter 
it is that the greatest attention should be paid to the earlier opera¬ 
tion* In,'.the manufacture of silk threads, and one oannot be sur¬ 
prised at the Lyons Chamber of Commerce starting anew to ascor 
tain all the fact* relative to the proper stole#, i. a, producing even 
threads of Uflkdh « more minute and exact manner than heretofore. 
For If the earlier stage* and operations have not for their aim and 
effect the production of an even thread, no ailer-manipulatlon of 
winding, warping, dyeing, weaving* or finishing can effectually 
a veil In, turning out tobitos of the finest qualities, In all oi 
any of the various purpose* mt whiah silk is u*> <L Hitherto 
the sluing .ha* been by rule of thumb, and dependent on 
skilled eyesight add finger*, In first sorting cocoons and after* 
ward* feeling 4, fi, 8, or more together* according to 
the reduirla thtokhe** of thread or what at this stage fa termed 
iaw *Uk, that is the state .In which it came* Into the market be 
fore it is manufactured Into organoiue, tram singlet* &c. An e* 
amtenttak of tfaelbtoknes* of the ultimate fibre must then take 
first ptistoi and tSm* method ho* now coimnvftoed, and will be 
oarfoaon ih the new Lyons Laboratory not only Of all ipeoie* aed 
varieties, or* a« tfaeFrehah ogH them* race*, of cocoons, bat of the 
thickness Of totoa fibm : thrSjwlutot. the entire length of the oo* 
coons* which I hive dlstevcradtobe very variable* New come 
the Important egamlnatluns of strength and tension, or elasticity, 

t Tbe velvet* fSV 1686 m included wRh broad Stuffs of silk and satin, 


which the foregoing tables Illustrate In both the alike of domesti¬ 
cated and of wild worms, 

Tbe necessity for wmtufttiouB such as these f* more apparent la 
the manufacture of those silks which, some years ago, X ven- 
tured to designate by ih© name wild. For some of the wild silk* of 
India for example,there it a great future* a prediction warranted by 
the successful employment of the wM silks, Tuasur—or as it k 
termed in it* vernacular. Tasar—during the last seven years. It 
would not be right to omit here the mention of the name of Sir 
George Bird wood, 0. S, L, M,. D.» in connection wlfthTtwnr Bilk. 

In my South Kensington Museum ♦'RnatLbook of the Wild Silka 
of India, 14 1 quoted a paper which be wrote in India, as long since 
as 1859, in which he advocates the deslvablity of an attempt being 
made in England to utilise Tussur wlk, a suggestion which h© has 
lived to *ee, now abundantly realised 

the extent to which tbe consumption of Tuisuv *Uk la Europe 
has reached is very large* France imported, Low one port 
Slone, last year, 8,000 bale* of row Titian* eilk, Several English 
manufactures have thrown during last year Urge quantities* ae 
high, In on© Instance, »s 1,000 bales, The whole of these reosntly 
tour eased imports may be said to be badly reeled from the cocoon* 
much of It very badly reeled Indeed, causing the European,momifac* 
turers to ory out loudly for improved mllog In tbs Eastern centre of 
production. Already has the improvement begun* nod to such m 
extent has it been proved practicable by one of my many 
correspondents and oolfaburatcurs to the East, that raw Tussur to 
produced from ft single have only—-that Is, so delicate In the fm* 
proved reeling, that the beautiful raw Taasur you see here ta aim* 
ply the double fibre from a stogie cocoon reelutl into a stogie thread 
successfully, proving eoucluslvely enough that In this* as in other 
species of silk, if the quality of the raw silk put In the market la 
defective in any way it is not the fault of the silkworm, which 
always does Its work with the precision that tbe honey bee builds 
her cell, but rather the hitherto inadequacy of perception of man 
to ascertain and adjust the natural variations and differences of the 
fibre of so wondrous a btautv, ami so lucomprehomiblea product. 

If tbi* contribution to a more exact understanding of silk fibre 
shall serve to however small a degree to stimulate any persons in 
tbe direction towards tho recovery of our almost lost industry* my 
object and aim will be fully served. 

My acknowledgments arc due to my assistants, Mr. T* Rfeby, 
and to my son Bernard, for their oare and help in the examination 
of silk,fibre for this paper. 

X am Indebted to Messrs. Bullock and Sons, silk merchants of 
Londonsaud Macclesfield, for the various specimens of raw silk lent 
for exhibition, 

■■ B g W 1 JL LW! I ! I MI> WffM fr iSflta. 

POISON MILK AND ITS CAUSES. 


Thi following article on this subject appears In the Oonyrq/a* 
Uomdint, of Boston Mass. It applies directly to the United States, 
as tho reforsnoo to 11 green (Indian) corn*' shows ; but what tho 
writer describes (s as much an evil in this country as across tho 
Atlantic :— 

Tho Romans exposed their supmflqous children in the Lupsroal, 
and thus made summary work with them. YV« take ours through 
longer and more refined torture, but succeed m destroying many 
of them before the age of five. It may bo questioned which 
indicates the greater barbarism. 

One of the moot potent instrument* in this destruction has for 
some reason received little attention—*the feeding of green, suc¬ 
culent food to cowm. Every dairyttfau is familiar with tho 
laxative effects of green corn, Ac , upon In# cows, Now no pito* 
ciple U better established than that the animal excretions go very 
largely into the milk ; how quick, tor instance, a feed of turnips 
will produce its effects, tlenua it might be expected that. If the 
cow be purged, the babe tod upon her milk will be ; and that this 
to actually the case, and in a dangerous degree, and any one can 
satisfy himself by a very tow experiments. It will be found, 1 think* 
thaL a stogie toed of green corn, the *• trimmiug* ” of a dinner of 
green veg^Ubles, or anything of a like nature, will at once produce 
harmful effects ou the child! 

1 tried this carefully a tow yoare ago* feeding very cautiously 
; and keeping tbe thing from the know lodge ot tho mother ; but 
every time thB green food was fed, be it a stogie foddering of 
green corn, a few pea pods, or the trimmings front a tow summer 
eqna*hes the ever watchful mother would attack me with, u What 
has the cow been eating lately ?” On© night the cow got Into the 
corn and ate quit© heartily, ami tho children were mado sick fora 

I week, the youngest seriously so, It ia we)l kr»cv*u that the ohange 
of the now* from dry pasture to sueoutont clover of " toll toed ” 
will produce for a few days the same effects* but the cow* soon get 
used to it and resume their wonted condition. Tluoktog tbe some 
result would occur with the children, I kept up the cautious ex¬ 
periment for some time, till it became plain that if l did not give 
it up the children would, whvn a change was made with entirely 
satisfactory results. 

The season is at hand, Corn fodder and similar toad* Are to be 
given to all the cows in the greatest profusion, tokefepup, the ut¬ 
most powible flow of milk* regardless of quality UrtfiMii, And 
the consequent diarthma* and dysenteries wilt hstfta tp Ofctty off 
the bottle tod infants by thousands. Tk*rs to rf&too why a 
babe should not be reared perfectly well on artificial food*, only 
great £ft*s tonal be taken, especially with the cow,, A tyfetoSHiouh 
ed toiJtfeifi&n of my acquaintance, yhebsvor he. “ bas Aib^bjr toi hls 
bauds,” as he form* it* takes a good cow from The gyeen fodder aod 
toed* b»r upoh dry food aL0n«* and then kecps that milk aarefully 
i(w the babe, So much he learned to do by htoTxjpsrlifttONi and he 
dossrvas « modal; but how many suck milkman sirs th^re f 
A toqutoy will show any oa« that tbit to a mattsr of serious 
import* ; dssit^ug tovss^gatlou* if not a otn*ad«, Thost having 
% fondly cowtil thea own (as every family should Whop posalble). 
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can usually avoid troubl* by wilting the grew food well for two or 
three day* | but, of course, the milkmen wilt not do this, it jt 
ot.Ht* labour and seriously diminishes the flow of milk, fn the larger 
pla««# there would B**m to be wo alternative but to encourage 
certain rullktntn to make a *pociality of furnishing milk for babies* 
and then guard the purity of *ueh milk by sfriog«ut law* and 
rigid Inspection, 

Xu this ooafiuutton the alio and not to bo forgot ton. Brery quo 
knows the effect upon the child of aloohol drunk by the mother. 
Now, with ^Ut* desirable qualities* the silo has this, *i*o, that 
it 1* an alohVM or .aoetio acid producer of the tuottt villainous sort* 
The effect*, then, of silo fed milk upon young children .cannot fail 
to be dangerous to the last degree, and no mother shook! use it 
who doe* not wish to run ttedoufi risk*. It will not be long before 
the phyefoiant will begin to seuud the alarm on this point. a« 
indeed tome of the more vigilant have already done. In those 
deys ol societies for the prevention of cruelty to animal* 
and cruelty to, children, of preying eruiadtnj and U. T. ITs* why 
19 th«ro not some one to stir a woman's crusade in behalf of our 
hAU-mllUot) of little one*, every y*ar in these wicked ways tK'vtiiM$a- 
ly slaughtered i 

THE SOILING OF DAIRY HTOCK. 


In a paper raad before a recent meeting of the Liverpool (Meg- 
land) Veterinary Association on the above subject, tne writer sum* 
up. the advantage* of the soiling system in the following condensed 
form ; 

L Increased production of milk. 

2. Superior quality of milk. 

3. Better , condition of animal* as compared with those grazed. 

4. Economy in consumption of food. 

6. GreAwviug oHand. 

U. Waste land now occupied by fences, materially dispense ! 
with* * • 

7. Increase in ths quantity and improvement in the quality 
of manure, 

8. Value of land produce inoieatcd, 

9. rrotectiou afforded stock against various forma of disease, 
infectious aqd non infectious, and parasitic invasion, 

He then enlarges upon each of tiro above head* to prove the 
corrsctuesaof the positions, but space will uot permit our publish* 
fog hie article entire. That upon the first head, briefly summariz¬ 
ed, la to the effect that In pasturage the cow expends a consider* 
able amount of physical energy in travelling over the pasture in 
•torch of food* wheu If the food was brought to her, she 
would only take tuoh exercise as the call* of nature demand, 
and would sp&ud the rest of the time in quiet rumination* 
and the energies otherwise taxed in gathering her food 
would be expended in the secretion of milk. Oe estimates 
that the production of a herd of cow* under soiling is oue-thlrd 
greater than If on pasture. Ho claim* that the same condition* 
which Increase the quantity of milk, also improve its quality. 
Boiling i* being more and more adopted by American dairymen, 
especially where laud* have become v&tuabc. Ooe of the strongest 
advocate* of the system iu the west is Hou'bls Hint u Btni h, of 
Sheboygan FftttiU VYis., >vhu claim 1 * that the dairymen by this system 
can double the cow keeping capacity i f the farm. In the oast where 
much of the area of the farm* is rough broken lurid, suited only 
for pasturage am! where the tillable area i* nevdod for uiuadow 
auJ grain, pasturage must continue the ruli*. But on the prairie 
farms of the west there arc fo natural obstacles to it* adoption by 
any farmer who may *ee ft for his advantage to do so, either wholly 
or In part. Wo have five crops which will supply all the material 
needed, and furnish ensilage for a continuation of the feeding of 
succulent fodder during the winter \ these are winter rye, clover, 
oats, millet and fodder com, which will be in condition lor leading 
in the Order named, carrying the dairyman through the entire 
summer without any break iu the supply of green food required for 
his stock. They all make good ensilage, and any supplies not 
required for summer feeding can be ao q^ihzed ur cured for dry 
fonder, Wheve soiling la intended next season, the rye should 
bo town this month so a* to get a good start before winter. 
The subject present* to the western dairyman this problem 
to work out : Will the iuoresacd product from the increased 
amount Of flnlry stock which the farm will carry under the 
system' Of soiling, including the increased quantity and 
improved quality Of manure saved, pay the extra labour required, 
and leave , a profit above what would be realized from pti* 
turagp? Efeofa dairfroao must answer this question for himself 
from the know ledge ho has of his own conditions aud environ¬ 
ments. Our own belief is that wherever farms have reached a 
value of $49 per acre the answer will be in the affirmative. One 
thing not involving Immediate profits should not be lost sight, 
of; The Increased amount of stock that can be carried uuder 
the soiling system will steadily improve the fertility of the farm no 
that year ny year heavier crops caw be gtown upon It, thereby 
luoreawDg its actual value either for use or «al«v— Farmer/ Review 


HollowaVm Outwent Pill* are the best, the obeupesb, and 
the most popular repguqiieri At *U sessoue, under all circumstances, 
they may be mod wbh safety and wtii the certsin+.yot doing good. 
Eruptions, rashes and alt dejsoriptitan* of skin sore*, 

ulceration* and buim% art lYessatly beocfiUvd and ultimately 
cured by these beating, snofehfog* and purifying medicament*. 
The Ointmer-t ruhbyd upon the abdomen, ohvcfca all tendency 
to irritation of the bowels, and averts dysentery and at heir dis¬ 
orders of the iutestiuas.' Pimples, Wotobetq inflammationsof the 
skin, muscular pains, neuialgie affections, nod; enlarged glands 
can be effectively overcome by using Holloway’* remedies 
acoordiaff to the '* ftMtnwtUm” accompanying eoebpoaktft. 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 

[Front Kuhloiv’#,') 

Enolanl consumes In a year 54,462,255,000 feet of gas. 

It is said that thirty thousand bauds ore employedIn the man a* 
facture of roller skates. f . / ; 

Four thousand suits are said to hive been begun in fife# York 
on charges ol selling adulterated mttlt, 

The maize harvest of the ten principal States lb th/lfet of 
Arne, lea will this year be quite 1,435,23$,000 bushel* or 185,640,900 
bushels more than last year, 

» f a th * ^°hed mates had 14i cities and towns or over 8,000 
inhabitants, and now there are 286 of such oitiee and tewm. Then 
the^populatiouof her oltf-q, ’ <e 5,000,000 t now it 4s about 

The districts producing coal and Ugaltein Austria txji*y be ranged 
in the following order: Bohemia, 73 ner cent ; Styrla, 19 per cent; 
upper Austria; 3 per cent ; Moravia, I per cent; JSLarsiu^ 1 pet 
cent ; Corinthia, 0 tl per cent and I atria, 0 0 per cent. 1 4 

The woollen industry of the United States employed 80,000 
persons iu 1880. aud now 160.000, while the home mitts, which 
produced goods of the value of $50,000,000 In I860, now turn cut 
an annual product wo th $270,000,000. 

During the past season 62,000.000 lb, of tea wore exported from 
Hankow and Shanghai, 34 000,000 lb. from Foochow, and 

u®ib, oxm ’ m ' m l '» ^ 

There were 6,004 failures for 74,722.355 dollars in the United 
States and 690 for 5,160,185 dollars in Canada during the fir|t 

oao 9 l Uilur<w renpeetively, and 
124.301,282 dollar* and 10,742,600 dollars respectively during the 
same period of 1S84. 

Fine ribbed stockings were made by maohluery in Bmri&nd as 
early a* 1755. ^ 

French Hall ways gunually kill one paseeagsr In every 2,000,000 
carried ; English railways, one iu every 21,500,000. 

A manufacturer of Breslau has built a oMraoey 0 metros high 
entirely of layers of compressed pap«i, jointed with cement. 

The annual oyster trad*' of Now York amounts iu rouud numbers 
to 5,000,000 bushels. 

Fifty thousand letters arc said to be sent daily to the United 
Btstes President, who requires tea thousand olerki. 

T t4 u « t * orraoi *» s'ipp'y of copper from the |Lake regions of the 
United States is said to be assured for the next 75 years. 

There are somewhat over 220 furuaoes iu blast in the United 
States,the greater part of the furnaces being at present out of blast, 
There Is a talk in Cleveland of a prooew of making "Iron tpore 
directly from the ore than has hitherto been done, and thus con« 
siderahly cheapening the product. 

A steamer which arrived at Ban Francisco recently brought 
needy one hundred thousand seal akina, valued at OVer a million 

There Is a wed of natural ga* at Murrysvldo, Pa,, that h<W been 
flowing for ten years, and it is Bald there is no diminution of pres¬ 
sure, though as good » well has been struck within thirty feet of (t, 
A mass of grauite estimated to weigh at least 500,000 tons was 
displaced reoeutly on the line of the Iron Mountain Kailrosd, In 
Mig»outi, by a single blast in which 5 tons of powdor were Ufoed. 

The throne of the Empress of Russia is completely oovsred with 
plates of gold, and oautalns 1*500 rubies and 8 000 frarquoises, 
besides xnauy other rare and costly gems. The throne of the Ozkr, 
known as the diamond throne. Is truly a marvel. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE, 


Bni ,—1 have been accused for quibbling, and if I have, l am 
sure nothing was ever further from my intentions. The subject 
is too serious a one for either that or writing for mere, argument** 
sake. It will be observed that Professor *\VaUey wavers, and 
cannot withstand the artillery of common sense logic j be ^resign* 
one of Ms strongholds, and now waives the Maying of outlie on 
strong presumptive evidence. This point cannot be too strongly 
emphasised, lor it a professional man was to order the slaughter 
of an animal worth* say, £500 or £600* and on a petit'intirUib 
exploration Bad no tubercle, where would the Qompeu«at 4 <*n dome 
from ? Besides, would he not dud himself in a very awkward 

S rodlc&mont a* to the curability of consumption ? 1 consider no 
fatease that we generally meet with iaouOatole at a certain 1 stage# 
It is only us that have not arrived at the knowledge hm to 
apply the means properly a* to the malady under omtsidenatiOii. 
I shall not be so egotintical os to say what share I consider I 
may have had in the cave of animal* entrusted to my treatment, 
but shall content myself by showing that the diesaee is 
considered curable. Allow me* then, to jquote a passage from 
your well-known townsman, the 'late eminent 0 t, Whrbtafton 
Begbte. He says—* Consumption, as is vary well known, wo* long 
considered to be Incut able* It mop, however, now be regarded 
a* a curable disease, that Is to say, persons affected wffch the geuarei 
symptoms and prenentidg the physical signs (as deterwinsd by 
auscultation, porontstoo, &e,) of tubercular deposition on the lung* 
In all its Stages, do again enquire * fair abars of health aod ettowgih 
—In some rarer indtanoes -a <&wpW* mtoration ol both osonra ; 
while the physical signs, being for the lime etalsftmgry, eftorwords 
undi-rgo such modlffcattons as are atone reconcilable «ffth favour¬ 
able change* occurring iu the lungs * 1 Xfels opinion map be object¬ 
ed to by some, but- it is grounded ou oarafully-observed facts, 
recorded, moreover, .by those who are ‘ the' meet skttlsd and 
eminent Iu the profession of medicine. A. further and 
most aarroborative testimony is found iu the raorliH anatomy of 
tubercular disease of the lungs. Appearances in theee orgauaare 
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IfaricUr, ft< (wrd jtitnfiid in stytirg the pri ces* a revolutfon in 
/stmtog t ablty tb* word* of tii)« year’* Fieshtent of the«Briti*b 
A sroci&tiot , Sir ,Ly*» FJayfsir, speken two years previeusly, 
“ When ex; if fan o- experiments hav© beta carefully conducted I have 
never ae<j» a faJIvri*,’* weraendorstd by the general sxceltenae of 
^Iha sample* exhibited at Smith-field. The practice of ensilage had, 
iht reform, htccime a fSteidjiewtU-r full Inquiry to hr omdo into it a 
value at Hip instigation of Mr, K.*ius-Jarkson, end on independent 
and private Corambsion was Instituted, holding if* first session at 
44, Parliament street, at the cf&co of the Privy C< eueii, by the 
eowrtesAtf the Agricultural Department. The roftmUe of evidence 
received by these private Ensilage Cummlsaioners during March, 
April, ana Jane have, together with the PreiidHonry Report 
printed above, now been published a* a Blue-hook in a return to 
addresses made In the Home of Common* by Hir Joseph Pease and 
Mr, Mitchell Henry, and in the Home of Lords bv Lord Portescue 
and Lord Wemyu. 

A» regards the constitution of this CcmmUaipn, Lord Morel on. 
asked, in the House of Commons, how It wa* appointed, when 
Mr, Trevelyan* In reply, said it was a private, seif-elected Com¬ 
mittee, which Lad applied for peumittfitm to meet in the room* of 
the Agricultural Department, and that the Lord President had 
allowed them to do so This answer was a little Inexact as 
regards 94 self-election 1 ' (seldom satisfactory), slnte Commieaiouers 
hgdbeen select*d and solicited tenet by the iositutor of the Com¬ 
mission, on aodount of their special knowledge of the ensilage 
process, their general acquaintance with husbandry, and as re- 

{ ireaefitaitve of Scotland and Ireland* rtf* well as of England, »*» the 
1st of names attests. 

On behalf Of the Commission* JMr. Kains Jackson issued from 
the Agricultural Department of the Privy Council a circular early 
In th* y«** t Inviting “ the exhibitors at the late ensilage oompetl* 
tioa atsd other proprietors of ailcs hi Great Britain and Irelaud to 
give itofttosfatanee, by direct evidence or otherwise, to further 
an Inquiry Into an agricultural system alike important to land¬ 
owners and tenant*farmers,” The fact of the whole work being 
honorary and unpaid appears to have been rather an inducement 
than an obstacle to the inquiry. The testimony oi the witnesses 
forms the Minutes of Evidence just published in a Blue-book of 
212 pages, in which ate nearly >6,000 question* and their respective 
answers. Lord Waisinaksm, the chairman, who attended every 
sitting and put the leading questions, is therefore by far the chief 
contributor to, the volume, although all the Commissioners attend 
©d frequently and took an active part in examining the witnesses. 
The preliminary report now issued is signed by all tin' Commis¬ 
sioners, and while it ie reserved In its language, it is decisive In 
its mala conclusion, Much documentary evidence has been already 
received* ana more doubtless will he forthcoming, as to the present 
season's practice, since we note in one of the questions, the chair¬ 
man invitee Sir John Laws* to attend at the end of the year* and 
probably thh Commissioners’ general report is deferred to accom¬ 
pany the completed documentary evidence. 

The four cardinal virtues claimed for the process of t'milage 
appear to be (1) its safety in all seasons, its tfijoitnoy, and notably 
the avoidance of loss in the preservation of green crops; (2)the 
value of Hi products as food for animal*, and its beneficial effects 
on the health of ail atook to which it i* given with discretion ; 
(3) lla nlHIastion of substances almost valueless or olhetwis© 
waste j and (4) the elasticity the system afford* for cropping the 
laud, end in providing a succulent food available all the year 
round, by Winch an increased number of stock per acre cun be 
mate taile d, £ 

Certainty, the evident may be said fairly to establiah these 
points* ana the KusHuge Alphabet of Inquiry circulated by the 
CotnmfMtonera take# them up in detail. It may be here mentioned 
that the. reported evidence is from the notes of a short-hand re¬ 
porter experienced in 41 commission 0 work, while as representatives 
of the Frees were admitted to every sitting, the general teuour oi 
the evidence is substantially already known. Under the letters of 
the alphabet with numerals for sub-subjects the Inquiry thus 
classifies the Information sought. 

A*—-it).That the preservation of green crops by the ensilage 
process is a valuable auxiliary to farm practice, (2) affording safety 
to the Whole crop produced, and (3) given elasticity and economy to 
crop rotation ,te answered by most witnesses affirmatively, several 
6f them inserting that they could keep 20 to 50 per cent more 
•took than tinder former systems* 

& and C referred to the construction of eilos and various details 
of working them, Most of the silos appear to be constructed above 
m partly below the ground level, a few, and some of the beet, 
being altogether below ground* Witnesses were unanimous in 
advocating efficient treading of the forage, whether chaffed or 
uuohaffkd, whatever the system of pressure or weight per superfi¬ 
cial foot* In an analysis of the prices given at the last Bmithfield 
Cattle Show at which there were no fewer than 340 competing 
aamptee* it was noted that silage compressed by means of dead 
weight took 27 prices and commendation out of 36 ; whilst t^e 
remaining $ prise* ware awarded to silage compressed by mechanical 
pressure xdlagge pressed by the system of clmm pnaa&nro introduced 
andwitflutea by Messrs. Reynold* A Co. engineer*, Biwkfrinr road, 
London, taking no less than five, although only M using this 

S reswute were in competition it would thus be seen that out of every 
4/5h competitors using Messrs, Reynolds' mechanical pressure 
one received a pri#e. Whilst intd the dean weights and other 
mechanical pressure Only non In 10/15 was auueeasful. 

In most case* dead weights* were of brick*, planks, pig Iron, 
aonerete blocks, and to bags or barrels, billet* oi wood, or simply 
dry earth, Mr. %mn, the first witness exited, and winner of the 
champion cup at tbe Show, weighted his eneibge with bricks* 
Mr* Hardy, of Weedou, used Reynolds and Co.’s chain system, 
add beUeved U cheaper than any appliance of dead weigh U. Mr* 
Woods, at Merton, in using rough farm made boxes of wood filled 
with stones, applied 701t)», to the foot, bcltmtf the ohwprat m\ 


most effective pressure was obtained. A great number of devices 
has been adopted to give the ebpp&ltd necermy pressure* A foot 
of plain sand direct on the (o* tig* at ShrtwsWy was found tatis- 
factory, as in many other notable ■ Instance*, Tim sort of a silo 
naturally is very different*-7s* 6d* to 90s* po^ tok ©I spa*©—*oud 
cannot here be specified in detail* . ^ , 

D —Meat silts aj pear to have beeh built by ceoupyfcgowucrB, 
and a large proportion by the conversion Of M buildings, But 
jointly, at owners 1 apt! tenant’ expense, the kilo scccroodation of 
the country is increasing, while some tenants a*© mafcix&^eir own 
silos with materials, tuch as the concrete slab* of LnscSllee, 

which cgu be removed and remain of good value for© the* pur¬ 
poses, The materials used intitule bricks, concrete, wood, iron, 
slate, Asu* 

E.—The names of crops, p»K ^uto silos* cover most of the pfOdhca 
of the land, gtess representing quite ose4hird of the totkl; pext 
come clover undiye. Clover, miize, rye* brans, oats' and peas 
sanfoiu, tare*, trifolium* buckwheat snd bpp-hinei^ spUrrev, 
cabbage, and mixed crops have all been suo^feesiully \prwerv«d* 
The right stage ol ripeness of the crops is fairlf established In most 
oa»or, farmers and chemists being herein agreement 
F and G.—Refer to cost* of chaffing brop* and where such pyobess 
I* desirable. Here the balance of fevtdenca favoifiM chaffing, but in 
the case of meadow hay much oxcoilent ensliaj^P’ has been made 
from unehafied gras*. The records of tempkrktur# are . very im¬ 
perfectly given, and on this important point further inforihatipn Is 
desired. The ensilage made at Meiton, where the tetnpttWtUre 
1 dcee not usually exceed BO dog., wue of tM> finest character, but 
yet Bwoot ensilage, like that made by Mr, HotVai $ and many 
other*, remain* excellent food after exposure to a temperatfijra of 
1.20 to 150 degrees. 

It-*-Replica to this question-show the auper-eilo Is'not 1 Often 
used; that shrinkage after pressure is very various, from a fourth 
to a half ct th© bulk, and that after the first fortnight very tittle 
shrinkage occurs. ; 

i and J.--Offered the moot point of extra ©oetfc In carting green 
* forage as ogalnsv dry h&y, aod coktra the oosts saved through 
not having to make hay* The snswois are not deofslvk, but toe 
balance ot testimony is .th^t making ensilage is less costly than 
making hay, even In o*dinary weather, 

K. - I* a question a* to dates of filling and opening, Ac. The 
evidence indicates that at anytime after two months from the 
filling, the siloed crop* are available for feeding, and will remain 
good for over a year. 

L. ^Rations for fattening stock, for cows In milk, for store cattle, 
for sheep, for horses, are used in very different Quantities. Ap¬ 
parently, a* reasonable, ensilage la of most value as a mixed food* 

M. -—Elicited reports of ©xperiihentS on fattening cattle, showing 
enAlage about equal to the best other food, and for oows in toUte 
and ewes in iambs »» superior to moat other winter provender. 

N. —The evidence w*a in favour of ensilage for its effect* on the 
yield of milk in quality, taste,, and quantity* The testimony of 
Mr. Spark* in reference to the condensed milk faetpriv* rofuaing 
milk from ensilage-fed cows was to the effect that, in view of ex¬ 
porting large quantities that had to bo kept for long periods, tho 
management simply acted with precaution in waiting to learn from 
©xperiouce the effects of feeding on ensilage ; while their demand 
for milk firm cows tod on old systems was amply supplied. Mr. 
Barham witmsmed to the good chaiacter of the vhousanoe of gallons 
daily received of uiilk made from ensilage oows. It mmed to bo 
preferred by ihe customers of the Dairy Supply Company. 

O. —The health of the stock fed on ensilage appeal* to he affected 
in a few cases unfavourably, but much more otten advantageouely, 
and probably increased experience will enable farmers and dairy¬ 
men to make ensilage valuable ns an health agent a* well ns a food 
tor th«lr stock. 

F.—Hoarcsly any witness Offered an opinion as to the value of 
manure fiom feeding a ton of ensilage a* compared with, tbe value 
of manure from a ton of roots. According to ordinary formula, the 
product should be quite double in favour of ensilage, manure from 
feeding bay being much hotter than that from feeding,roots* 

Q,—Produced but ono direct answer as to the vklue for the silo 
of an acre of green whe at. The estimate WftS phSur*the savibg 
of hoeing aud weeding the orop. 

R —Referring to analyst** and feeding experiments elicited 
returns mostly in writing, as documentary evidence. 

ft.—Was a crucial point, asking whether the produce of an acre 
of forage made into ensilage was of more or less value than the 
asm© produce made Into hay. The replies generally wftt be found 
iu favour of ©nsilage, nor 1* the evidence of Sir John Lewes on this 
point opposed to the other witnesses* , 

X'—Mey be reckoned as establishing the present position of the 
ensilage process as satisfactory. Most of the experfifibntalists were 
satisfied with the present silo* and appliances, and tai view of 
building fresh one*, only suggested trivial alterations. 

IT.—Referring to the slacking proceed, received but very 
attenuated evidence, but its tMraoiliry wa* evident, and the 
present season will effort! ample evidence as to the economy of 
making ensilage without a silo, a1E25 prize being offered by the 
itoyiU Agricultural Boohdy of England- V y‘ 

v,—Introduced the dtscurtibn as to the destrabiRty.^S. making 
sweet or sour ensilage, the yetdiot of which Jjms^et tob* given by 
the chemists* The dividing Una between the two is not drawn: 
and npdeniabte witneesss assort botfi sorts of. cntUage are good ; 
caltiu and Otlrer atook thrive On either. 

W.— Asked if amplogtlOaflOOtomodotlOtt^^wha^iirould be 
the system of cropping to be ^eepnxmondSd, but. any, definite 
opinion was.bot r WKMrt«» . „ .‘a • 1 • , ...* ■> .v 

Tha rcmainlng polnts, to presefva^on wad stoma of grain in 
sties, to. to the methods of making faMlage-furagk-' ntorteotabla and 
available fair towp dairies, work adverted to by totto wfthttto* 
without gffMtng the Oommlssionera gtoaadti \for any dbfinito 
coneiusteto, judging from their preliminary report. 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report 


[For the WU»k endinu Utn N ember 1S85.J 

Afatfrnj.—General prospects fair ; continue favourable ia Brilary 
and Aoantaporo, 

Bombay,—BXtet stili failing In Sind ; slight rain ia pari* of fourteen 
districts; more min required tor rabt crops ia one taluks of Nasik and 
ia pasts of Khanclosh. Heaping of ikar\f and sowing of rabi crops 
nearly aomploted In some districts ; in progress in others. Cholera In 
parts of eight ; fever in parts of fifteen ; caUie-dhoaso in parti of eleven, 
and amall-pdx ia party of four districts. • 

BenyalSome rain fell iu Orisaa and in Bmgbhoom and Manbhoom ; 
cold weather is sitting in. l’rospocte of rich crops uro generally very 
favorable, except la the flooded tracts previously repo* ted, and in 
South Debar where want of liter rim hua don > harm ; rabi crops arc 
beingdorgely sown, but in Debar rabi aad poppy sowing# are backward 
for want of min, Price of rioe baa fallen in almost all district*. Public 
health generally fair. 

JV„ W, P. d\ Oudhr-V/mibBT getting cooler, Rabi sowings in progress 
everywhere and prospects said to be good. Markets ore well supplied 
and prices on the whole steady, General health fair* 

Ptuty<d u—Fever ip the Delhi and Peshswur districts, in the iCahuta 
tahsil of the fiawul Piudoe district and la the Dihrti l«mail Khan city, 
alio a few oases of cholera in the Dehra Ismail Khan district; health 
otherwise good, Khavif harvesting nearly oompletad ; rabi operations 
in progresa, Bata is much needed, Price* rising in the Perozepore, 
ITmritsur, Sialkot, Lahore, and Shahpore districts; stationary 
ej bo who re. 

Central PrwiWM ,—Weather cloudy and cl'we.. Prospects continue 
favourable. Fever prevalent in a few dktricta, Prices steady, 

British Bmmk.—J Cholera slight ia live districts ; elsewhere public 
health good; oatGe'disease slight in six districts ; o eewbero health ol 
osttlfigood. Crop proa peats good except in Thayotmyo, Bsssoin, and 
Promo, where rainfall boa not been sufficient, 
rflMam.—Weather seasonable mornings foggy. Ha! uar aoem^ to bo 
atilt lingering hare and there in Luki Tehsil. Mustard being sown. 
TheiiW paddy has beau injured here and there by insects; aUte of 
other crops and prospects gaol. In some p*rts of eschar partly des¬ 
troyed by insects; tea-plucking will soon ooaa©. Common rice 13 seers 15 
ohittaoka per ruj oe. Public health good. 

Mytorea?ui Coery.—Standing crops in good condition ; recently sown 
rapt in the Bangalore districts ia reported to be in need of a few mom 
&boW*'$ of rain > prospect* of season and public health generally good, 
oatUe-diseasestill prevails in parts of the M*lnad district, Pricae have 
slightly risen except In the Tumkoor distriot, where they were reported 
to be falling. Prospects of season and public health good. 

Berar and Hyfaraba4,—\f eather close in Omraotl, where cotton- 
pic Sing eonttnoea, rabi sowing nearly completed, wheat 22 and 
jawari 26 seats per rupee, Kh irif crops iu good condition in Akola, 
whore ra&i mowing progressing, 'The rainfall in Hyderabad has damaged 
rabi and bhnrif croj» to Borne ©stent and breached many tanka, 
General health fair* except in ffhahahad taluks, where fever prevails. 
Prices—Wheat 13< coarse rioo 121, yrilow ju r , 2!*4» whit© jnar 19], 
and tur 15|w>en» per current sines rupee. 

CcnJ-TW? India $aZi«.~01u>lera In town of Kewab, 24 eases, 15 deaths. 
Woathei cibier* Bowing of opium, gram and wheat in progress, H oalth 
and prospects good. Ploughing and' rabi sowings commenced i i Now- 
gong, whom prices falling, Bowing operations almost Subbed iu 
Monpoftv , ', ' -, 

RajpootwML—Rabi sowings commented and in progress, Weather 
dry, cool at nights, Rbsfy props ,W© been cut in JMoy war, where 
prices rising and fever prevalent. /titter ripening ; talks and well* 
drying in most piaoes. Bain needed everywhere. Health fair, tikarif 
crops Injured In Kerowli where fever prevalent, end prfooa rfrih®, 
Prices stationary In mbit jriaoM, 


[Fob the Wp«k 'ektuu * 18th Novemreb 18&5,] 

Madras, -’-General prospects fair continue favourable in Bollary and 
Anantaporo. 

Biver low in Stud. Bain in parte of nice districts, more 
required In parte of Poona, Nsrik, Ahmednuggar, and ICtumdeib 
Heaping of khartf and sowing of r?rU or ops continue iu most district*, 
Standing crops damaged hy iqscoti in parts of Peach Mehal* and by 
blight in parts of ttelara. Cholera and small-pox ih parte of ft!*, fever 
in parte of twelve, ami caUlo-disease iu parts of n|qo districts. 

Hr.nrjaL - Bain* have ceased, and cold weather has set inu Outside 
tho fiooclbd tracts, and except iu parte of Behar where some ham has 
boon done by the f Allure of rain in Oetohor, the rioe mopsF generally 
promise an oxoellcut harvest ; cultivation of raiEd crops and 6or<» pad¬ 
dy is proceeding wall, but in Beluir want of rain sum©what interfere* 
with rabi and poppy sowings ; harvofitir’g of earlier sort* of a mun 
rice hoe commenced ; the price of r^cu has consequently fallen in se¬ 
veral districts, Public health continues generally fair. 

N,-W. Praunca and Oudfi .~~Westher swisocab'e ; rahi operations 
still in progress ; in some place* completed. Prospects nro said to bo 
good and price* generally steady. Public health U fair ; cholera and 
fever continue in a few district*. 

| PmjHb.^-hv rain ; it much needed. Fever fn the Delhi and 
Peshawar districts, in the Kabuta aad. Attack tabrije of the Bamil 
Hade* district, and iu the Dehra iSmail Khan city ; cholera in the vil- 
| ages of Kulaehi, Uutual, and MuUrjai iu the Dobra Ismail Khan die- 
| triot; else where health is generally good, Rha rtf nearly harvested ; 
j rabi operations in progress. Price* rising in the Uumteur, Sialkot, 
and Bbahporo districts,falling in tb© liawul Viuvise district, and general¬ 
ly stationary elsewhere, 

Central Pn^Btat i.—Cold setting in, Proapocte ooatinue favourable. 
Fever and cholera iri places. Prices steady. 

JJrifith Bun.udt .—Cholera slight in throe disfcriote ; else where public 
heahh good ; oattlo-dwoaHo slight iu live di^trlcte ; elsewhere health 
of cattle good- Crop prospects good In all dfstrfstte except iu ports 
of the Fro me and Toayetmayo districte, where the raLhfaU has not 
been sufficient, ^ 

Asaawi.—Wo«U»er seasonable. Public health fair, State and pres- 
j>ecta of crops generally good. Tea-pluokiug will soou cease. Com¬ 
mon rioe 14 seers 8 3/5 chittacks per rupee, la Debrtigurb the pros¬ 
pects of tea, sugiiro&ue, waiU-alai^ and other crops good. 

Mysore, and Coorg .—Rain fell more - r levs abundantly in the Malrnd 
distriot, nnd slightly in parte of the M.aidua> Xifluka of the State; in 
the Tumkur district and in parte of the Bangalore district late sown 
yrops a>© reported to be in want of more rain, otherwise standing crops 
in good condition. Prospects of season - favourable, Public health ge¬ 
nerally good ; small-pox at some places. In Tumkur and Bhimoga dis¬ 
tricts drinking water and pasturage Available, Cattle in good condi¬ 
tion, except in parts of the bhimoga distriot where murrain still pre¬ 
vails, Prices ia the Turakur district reported stationary, elsewhere 
hare fallen. Colioe crops being picked. Prices of food-grains slightly 
risen in Mereara. A 

Btrar and Hyderabad .—Weather dear and aooT Frospoote favours- 
h e, Second picking of cotton in progross. Wheat 22 and jam' ri 2d 
seers per rup<« in AmraotJ. A'Aarty harvesting commonood ; mti crops 
programing favourably. Break in weather proved beneficial to stand¬ 
ing orop* ; rain, sowings continue. Fever prevail# in some places. 
Friues—whent lei, oourno rice J2^, white ju r 11)^ yellow jmt* 26], 

I and tar 15^ ©ooi'is, per current mcca rupee. 

I CWrdf mdia -—Weather cooler and #e»w»aable, Uealth aad 
proapuoiH good. Cholera dooreaetag m flow ah ; 9 oaten of cholera, 

6 deaths. Weather segsouable. Crops demur Health good* Total 
r»inf*U4)'i7 ; heavy hailstorm oh 12th. Priam falling ; sowing opera¬ 
tion* ilulahod ; opium wowing oammcuced. 

- Rajpoot* neii,—-Fever wGH coutinuew ; otherwlao general health good, 
Ofcps being gatbe*r«d in M.SW.U'. Frio a temitug tb rise* Tanks awd 
well# fait ia Birohi, Korwaia, Mrn^war, and Bhgrtporo, radii sowiugs 
about to eommeuce iu some plaoe» and in progress rite Where, Tank* 
and wrile decreasing in parte* Kbdrtf crops being bar vested and rabi 
sowings actively carried oa in Bhurtporc. Prioes rising Iu come parte 
akd stationary in othem Fmpoote Mir, 
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Letters to the Editor. 


FISH MANURE FOB TEA GARDEN'S. 


Editorial Notes. 


In another caiman will be found an .omlyjsie of the American 
corn crop for 1885, which ^bows that, notwithstanding the 
bad weaiMm, it is estimated to exceed the last year's crop by 
187,200,000 bushel*. 

tiATJSMT advices state that the Melbourne tea maikel is active 
at teu par cent reduction on i'hiu.i teas. Good sates of Indiana 
and Ceylon* are reported, and the landings air heavy. Stock » 
nit- increasing, the recent quality having met with approval. 

V 

In another column will be found two interesting papers on 
(Vo.t, taken from the Chmtit and Lh-nqgixt. The one furnish* 
particular m to cultivation, drying, and statist ics as to produce 
at the source of supply, and the other the results of experiments 
with the hydmchioiitte of cocaine as an anesthetic. 

V 

The Pioneer noticed at some length the annual sUto- 
meat of tbs whuat crop published by Sir J, If. Laves Tho 
report is of value, inasmuch as agricultural observations have 
been continuously made on Sir J, B. Lawes’s experimental 
farm at Rothametead for 42 years. The review will be found 
elsewhere. 

*** 

Wffi understand that My agricultural loans advanced in the 
Moorsbedahad District mi Account of the recent floods amounted 
to 16,532. Tlio Relief Committee distributed Its. 3,500, 
and have still IU 1,280 to hand. The worke an the roads 
employ 1,200 persons, and the Collector report)? that " al 
cUuwetf seem to be contented,'* 

« • 

The total quantity of tea exported from China and Japan 
from the commencement of the season to the 27 th of October, 
amounted to 118,113,895 lbs., as compared with 120,278,403 lbs. 
during fch* corresponding period of last year. Tho exports to 
the United States and Canada durtog tho same period were 
55,387,482 lbs, as against 53,355,089 lbs. 

* v 

A:f the request uf the lie venue ami Agricultural Department 
of the Government of India, Mr, U. Caine, of the Poosa Farm, 
baa drawn up a memorandum which will be found elsewhere, 
regarding the method employed at the Farm for cultivating, 
preparing soil, sowing; planting and treatment of tobacco while 
growing, for the iutonbftticn of the Superintendent of the 
Andamans and Nicobar IeUuida* 


The Government ot fdndra* have approved of a proposal to 
hold an Agu-hortieuitand Show at lUjuimvidry this year, 
similar to tho oin, li^Mluat year, towards which a contribution 
of 1U 590 will be made by GuVerimient. The show id 1884 
was pronounced a success, and we hope the management will be 
equally tfufcwrful this year. U is calculated to cost Re, 2,440* 


TO THR MHTOR. 

SlE,—A correspondent of yours, writing “from his own ex¬ 
perience^ recommends the application of flab manure to toa- 
pliuti. *AVill he kindly s»y-~ 

I. How much dOoe it oust to fish-manure 50 acres of tea! 

2* What quantity ia to be applied per bush or per acre? 

3. Where is this fish manure to l « obtained from ? 

4. Where is the garden in which your correspondent applied 
tish-manuro to tea-plants ? 

AN INQUIRER. 


We notice the appointment of Mir Mahomed Huswiin to be 
Assistant Director of Agriculture and Commerce in the North* 
West Provinces. The post li'us always hitherto been filled by 
a covenanted civilian or military officer. Mir Mahomed 
IlufeHim owes hi* elevation not only to hie success at the Cireu- 
center AgriculLural College, but to his practical aptitude since 
displayed in the Agricultural Department of the North-West. 

*** f . 

From the statement showing the animal forecast-of the 
Cotton crop in the Hyderaba cl Assigned districts for the season 
f 885-80, it appears that tho area dMer cotton fall* short of the 
previous year byjfllJ par cent, The reason for this is mud to be 
the want of timely rainfall ; but a 12-atmas outturn ia never¬ 
theless estimated, which ia warranted by the healthy appear¬ 
ance of the plants* On this basis, the crop of the year is esti¬ 
mated at about 20 per cent over that of last year,, the pro¬ 
bable yield being put at 490,OOt) cwta. 


Tnw report mi the rice prospects of British Burnish for Oc¬ 
tober 1885 is as follows 

“ The area under rice is now reported a» 191,936 acres above 
last year ! s area, giving an iumroasa of 6*2 per ocmfc. Th* rainfall 
has been favourable in Outober in the lower district* of the 
delta, but in Heimda, Promo and Tharrawaddy the raiufa.l was 
not sufficient, and a light or^p may be expected in these district*, 
uahfSH they get more rain at azt early date. In the other dis¬ 
tricts the crop prospects are reported to be very good," 


The Chicago Tribune publishes tho following figures hh re¬ 
presenting tho animal cost to the people of the United Staten in 
iutoxiuiutft and tobacco :—Alcoholic liquor*, 540,000,000 rile,; 
malt liquors, 306,000,000 dls. ; tobacco in iu various forms, 
25)2 000,000 dls, ; total, 1,138,000,000 dollars. This ia equivalent 
to 20 dig. per head of the entire population, and to two-thirds of 
the present national debt. Tb e Tribune does not think it can he 
claimed that this is all wasted,ae a largo proportion of it Iw pi id 
in wages to producers and manufacturers, or as revenue to the 
national and local governments. 

*** 

Tub services of Mr. Hu veil are to b<- placed at the disposal of 
the Madras Revenue Department for deputation upon wpucial 
duty, for the purpose of making a tour of inspection in the 
northern districts of the presidency, and collecting informa¬ 
tion os to arts and manufactures exnsliug in those district*. 
The Director has suggested certain art** and industries for 
investigation, and has drawn up a list of Hmh hs may with 
advantage be examined by M.r. Havell. We should have an 
interesting report by Mr* Havoll shortly. 

* ■# 

* 

The Resolution of the Govern meut of Bombay shows 

that Irrigation i* advancing with rapid strides in that 
pro Money. Tho area for which irrigation from the Government 
can -da and tanks was applied for from the beginning at the 
khttiif *e\s f iT» to the loth October this y u ar was 29,865 acres, as 
compared with 21,833 acres for the carrespcindiog pe iod of 
1884 awl for 1883. Of th* iuoraaav of 8,022 acre#, as com 

pared with lu*t year, 2,852 acres are otodkwd fcU* NVa'Ctunl, 
which was opened on the 15th June 1885, and the test, i?u. t 
5,070 acics, are made up of general increase on ablest ad the 
other works Exempt iu Gazers!;, the increase was hot due to 
deficient rainfall, and is regarded by the Government as safcj^fc 
aoi.ovy . 

*** " 

“ Ib'snf TIcTTEti" *is to lie tho mime of j all compounds 
mjjcde in imitation of butter iu New Hampshire, The A. A’. 
t'oermer, an American paper, says ou this »< object 

M Hereafter all oleomargarine, or* article# or oampomT; made in 
mitatlou of butter* and sold or effere <1 for «Ale In tbe Btato of Ncw 
llaxepehfr^ must bs colored pink ; »o ctbsif color or aliads tvhatover 
wiJl pji«s muster, and If hny -iinfortouate insnufacttircr should happen 
to }?Fthi« goods colored a little too highly,,* ay to a* crushed straw ► 
berry r tlnt, in his honest deVue to make them pin k enough to an¬ 
swer the stem reqvdrexu* ut of the luw, wc pihsu me.he Would be In 
danger of having to pay the fifty-dollar fine* VVby not hkve a lega| 
standard ^ plakuess« to ho kept by ths local dHUeri of weights and 
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mnSnnton, and aUo a further provhdoa for the sefsutiflo tasting of 
jury hi* p for color blhidnei# ¥'* # 

The Furman? Review, another American paper, comments 
as follows on this question : — 

Decidedly a good idee, provided the courts do cot pronounce it 
uncomititiUimah It all imitations of butter could be required to 
be ns 4* «f dwt’notivft color unlike tho genuine article the dairy 
man *f»uld then well afford to submit to the competition with thorn, 
Hinas such compound* are all artificially colored* why not provide 
by law that they shall be ofaraoWr unlike that of genuine butter ? 
This would do away with all fraud in their sale to ooniumcra We 
shall watch with interest the practical operation of the law in New 
Hampshire* 

If a distinctive feature of this kind is wanted anywhere, It is 
in India—especially in Calcutta, where the most nauseous 
compounds are passed off as butter, 

*** 

One of our American exchanges tells us that the phosphatie 
rock deposit# of South Carolina ate now the principal source 
of supply of the phosphate of lime used in the manufacture of 
commercial fertiliser throughout the world- The district 
underlaid by them, of which Charleston is abonfc the centre, 
is some seventy miles in length by thirty in breadth, »ud the 
supply is considered to be practically inexhaustible. U crops 
• out at the surface in some places, and in other? is overlaid with 
soil ’to a considerable depth* The State levies a tax of one 
dollar per ton on all that is - shipped, making quite a source 
of revenue, since the production laid; year was about 500,000 
tons, and «« yearly increasing to meet the increased demand 
for it. 

• # 

* 

Tug following is the second report on the prospects of 
cotton in the Bombay presidency for 1885 :~~ l< Sind returns 
not received, Gujarat, British districts .*—revised area 600,000 
acres or 50,000 acres above average ; Native States, returns 
incomplete ; prospects improved. Oman (excluding Khan- 
deah) Satara above average 10,000 acres, Nagar, Shoiapora, 
Nosik, and Pouna much below average, Last two far below last 
year ; total area 451,000 acres against average 125,000 acres. 
Kfumderii 662,000 acres or 200,000 below last year and 125,00 
acres below average; late rains have improved the crop, Southern 
Mahmtta Country '- —sowings late ; Dharwar 375,000 acres, Bob 
gaum 125,000 acres, both up to average ; Bijupme 150,000 acres 
average 275,000 acres , rain* deficient. Estimate for Ko!im¬ 
pure and neighbouring Stale 150,000 acres ; y<Ming crops 
healthy." 1 

*** 

Tsir Madras Government have recently sanctioned a proposal 
made by the Director of Agriculture to apond a small sum 
during tli« current year on a ploughing o.rupHitmri to lie hold 
in the Ivurnool diatnrt during lids mouth. Among thy rua*<nn 
aligned for selecting Kuniooi for I his purpose, it is slated to 
he one in which the “ sign of p’.ogreMs,” pointed to i y Govern* 
lueiit in April 1884, may very probably be exhibited, /.« , s.iys 
the Director* “ it in quite likely that ryots may, tuiug improved 
ploughs drawn by their own cattle and held by their own men, 
ropete against their neighbour* using the country plough.” 
The Government, in conveying sanction have observed lhut, 
although Mi allotment of ,Ra. 2 (JO it? available for ‘'the exhibit Jon 
)f improved ploughs and taachints,” no allotment ha* been pry 
vfiled tar ploughing oompetitious The aiiuil sum required 

therefore, bo provided from raving#. 

v 

The report of the indigo broker* is that nearly half the crop 
of native Oiidhsbaa already arrived in the market, but Uiat 
proprietors are holding put for very high rata*. Packing in , 
going ouijtysdy in Buugat and Tirboot, but it is expected to be 
at least an'.- W fortuigul l&fure a good supply ta«m these 
quartern come# to market. Mont of the boding a.implex from 
Bengal andtirat. cqjdtag«:;fr6m Tub o* it have arrived. The 
former are raid to ifft fiMlv up tu the average, and wm» eve n 
very superior ; whilst the la^ r at e of average quality, but, 
contain no very fine sw&pta*. The kho^ntm are raid U» be 
decidedly inferior, owing to the unfavourable manufacturing 
weather On private sale the Baioinasra, Moorsuedabad* factory* 
have obtained at lit*. per umuutljfor 320 uiatunis, ^ilh the 

usual 


True following oxpnrimtmta by MV, M.. Dawson with coca 
leaves will be read with iiitaresta ; — 

The uACfl to which oocain has been put iu tmrgery hy the Fa* 
oulfcy h*a readered It desirable to test the amount and nature of 
alkaloid from pUut* grown in India. Some leave# which had been 
tiara fully dried in the shade from trees in hardy ft r have, on three 
occasion#, been analysed by me- The first sample was examined 
by Tniphotne’# method ; it ytacle l *2 per c?ut of an Ukataid 
which gave no oharaotartatiu remit nl physiological action. Th* 
second sample was treated according to Caatalag 1 !? method, and 
gave about the name amount of alkaloid, which produced distinct 
oumbnfsfi on tho lotigufl, hut Dr, Drake Brockman of the Kye 
lotfrmaty, Mad ran, reported that it produced a smarting wh«n 
applied to ♦ho mucous surface. A third sampta had boon felted by 
Dr. Scjoibb’* process which retarded *5Upor cent orade alkaloid 
and '36 per oriit oocatae bydinqliforatp. This had a very marked 
numbness on the tongue, and has been sent to Dr, Brockman who 
turn kindly promised to report upon ifc» value, 

* » r 

» 

Our UoUcfiuiUtid contemporary, who ia an authority on all 
descriptions of planting, observes tli.ifc it is always extremely 
difficult to eatiinate the probable quantity of cinchona bark that 
maybe exported from thi-i enuilry in any wm year. Tho 
price at home, if highp'uLiwnl&Lra production ; if low, it ha# a 
contrary effect. A plantar find* that delay in harvesting cinoho- 
UA hark has not the ranje effect a? with tea nr coifed With 
•tea a flush mint be picked when it appear? or It is fcmfc, so 
with coffee the fruit must; be gathered when ripe or hiss will 
ensue, but in the cute of cinchona,delay has the effect of improv¬ 
ing the crop, and the quotation# of tho market at the moment 
are all powerful. factor* in tin? outturn. If Lime quotations 
are good, a considerable output u the result ; if bad or indiffer¬ 
ent ami the planter am afford to wait, ex pm ta fall. There is 
j just now a slight rise in the market for cinchona bark at home, 
and we may look for some activity in harvesting but 6H a unit 
\yill never provn remiumrative for tho bulk of growers, who 
have only branch and twig bark to dispose nf, mid trunk bark 
from tree* yielding u low percentage of snlplmto of quiume. 

A CoNTEMroR a a v noticed with regret that the Government 
should remain so persistently passive and indifferent to the 
important subject, of dewlopi'ig the mineral resources of various 
ti*aci« of the ouutryiu Bui them India (more especially the 
Wynrad), leaving it to tho enterprise of jxiv&to oapitaiiets 
either to make or mar the mining indus^y which,if successfully 
established, wouid gladden the hearts oWsUnreh'otdors and com' 
peurate them tar the investment, of their .capital and the 
patience they have exhibited ; while on tho other hand, the 
country itaelf would be punches!, and the now much depreciat¬ 
ed rupee would revert, to it? original value. Our contemporary 
goes on to way that in Hyderabad, the Niaam’tf Govern¬ 
ment is making strenuous efforts to develop the mineral 
resources of t hat part of I udia, and has entered Lute arrangement 
with % firm in England with this object in view. In Mysore 
the gold-producing charaetar of the country e.a nuptbe doubted, 
aotl the lest returns yielded fully real iso the biqtf expectations. 
The DevftU Mviyat- Mtnra, which arc cited ;uj examples, 

are said In b»* almost paying expenses, and it is coniiUtfutJy 
iimeHvd tbit ti nivu :h .worn rtatMfactoi'y will soon be 

obtained ; but vet, in f-lm fur? of till thin, the Government 
stands -aloof, and will junk* no effort Lu ura/vt private entaj * 
prise. 

V‘ 

Twjb digestibility or other wise <xf cheCae Sh a <juratio« upon 
which very divt r#e opinions exist. By (uwe it is mamtaiued 
that chasewe should be eaten before meal*, by other# that it 
should not be partaken of unless after m**!*?, with a view to 
arahd digesUouV There are thono «gaiu who hold that it should 
be eaffcn with the regrUar meal. .1 u this country we be- 
Ueve, it generally buuu the Ian! bourse of a maai, from which 
j.itioay be itttawvd Unu it ia. rag-wtfwil more a? a condiment 
Uuui anything else, and is b-dtaved to awaiet^ digestiou. We 
have ahvuvsi thought that cheese wa# .more or less harder of 
digraliiju than ordbnu’y food. This would appear.to beau 
erroneous ctmchisit-n, according to the experiiaeuta carried cal! 
i Pi w eminent German ciremkt, Von Ktenge, who undertook 
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to determine tho digestibility of different naraples of cheese with 
the remits given below. Tie was of course obliged to contact 
hia itnalysos with artificial gastric juice, ami the figures obtain - 
ed bhow the percentage of the total protein© or caeeine 
which was digested or dissolved, and which may l»a taken a* 
representing tho relative proportions of their substance taken 


th© eyetein for assimilation and 
a was— 

nutrition. The bet of 

EmmeStbuI, first quality 

... 97*5 

Eminenthnl, second quality ... 

... 92*3 

Bomadour 

-» ... 94* 

Gorgonzola, second quality .... 

94*4 

Mainz, band cheese 

« 93* 

Cheddar, second quality 

91*6 

Roquefort, fresh 

... 90*9 

Brie, second quality 

87*3 

Neuohatel 

.... 85 6 

ffwias skim-chess©, fresh 

... 77*1 

Swiss skim-oheose, Old 

... 90*2 

Meat, cooked with butter 

... 97*5 

Bgg* 

... 97 4 

Milk 

91*7 

Milk, with cheese 

* # 

* 

96*2 


Ax American journal commenting on these results, says :— 

It will he noticed that of two qualities of Emmsuthal cheese, the 
better one ia the moat digestible, because it contained 2*5 pet oent 
more fat, The Brie and Neuchatel stand much lower ia digestibi- 
Hty than even a second quality Cheddar, and tho Cheddar ia lower 
than the odoriferous Limburg, The favourable effect iu ripening, 
in inoreaalng digestibility, is booh iu comparing the fresh and old 
Swiss skim cheese, where ripening greatly increases the value of the 
skim cheese. Comparing cheese and other kind* of foods rich iu 
proteins, it is seen that the opinion that cheese is a particularly In¬ 
digestible form of suoh food Es not well founded, provided it is 
good in quality and well ripened. This experiment shows that the 
protein* or oaseUte is as completely dissolved as is the proteins or 
fibrin© of meat or the proiieue or albumen of eggs, and much more 
so than wheu the same oaseiue is takau iu fresh milk. In order 
tben|to do away with the widespread prejudice against the 
digestibility of cheese that prevails in America, or at least lu the 
United States, the cheese-maker for home consumption should not 
only make a cheese rich in fats, but he should have it well ripened 
before sending It out for consumption. 

*** 

Mr. L. B. Arnold, iu a letter to the National Live Stock 
tfoumal on this subject, says that in 1878 and 1879, he, associat 
ed with Dr. F. E. Kuglejprdt, of Syracuse, N.V., made large 
uumbers of experiments on the digestibility of every kind of 
cheese they could obtaiu. The results, it is said, did not differ 
materially from thoae since obtained by Von Kleuge and which 
we have quoted above, lie found that “ cheese well cured 
and containing all the butter fat of the milk *’ was more digest 
ible than green, or partly cured, or skim cheese, and that the 
skims were not at) valuable for food in proportion to price as 
full cream cheese. Iu fact that, cheap skim cheese was dearer 
aa an article of food than rich full cream vheeee at its full price. 
Meat, ©ggtt, and milk bear almost the same proportion of 
digestibility as cheese, and that of the three first-named milk 
wan found to be the least digestible. The old opinion then, 
which has been maintained for so long by some of the most dis¬ 
tinguished chemist# of the ago, that milk and eggs formed the 
"most perfect food,* must be somewhat modified ; for according 
to Vot* KlengCj meat cooked with butter gave the same results 
as first quality JBrouwnfchol cheese, and the percentage of digest¬ 
ibility exceeded that of pure milk by <J. This i« somewhat iu 
variance with the hitherto accepted conclusions. 

* * 

* 

Among the large quantity of indigenous gums ami other 
vegetable Mubstauces went to him for examination, Mr. M. A. 
Lawson notices the following 

Morinya Gum.—»'The gummy ejqtdatfOn ot the horse-radish tree 
[Mor^aga pteryf}c,npcrmik) chemically of a large quantity of 

baesorin or insoluble gum with a small proportion of arabiu or the 
soluble kind and a trace of motfuga-tunnta *otd. It ewe)Is up to 
a remarkable extent when steeped in wrier, gelatintaaa with ferric 
chloride* gives m abundant precipitate with subacetet* of lead, 


and is soluble In caustic alkalies. In these and other respects it 
resembles the Gum-Hogg of America, Gum-Hogg is derived from* 
an unknown source and Imported from the East Indies; it Is used 
l n marbling paper for binding books. It seems wot improbable that 
Moringa gum, If not identical with it, could be used for the same 
p n rpose la the arts, 

Th?.UmicU* of the. Black Wattle (Acac/a melamxylon) are in 
the shape of pink contorted bands, and were supposed to contain 
dye. They were free from starch and tannin and yielded 0 V*r 
cent of moisture and 2 per cent of ash. Their chief constituent is 
an albuminous matter similar to the whtee of an egg. About 30 
percent Is readily extracted by macerating the fuuiete* in water. 
When this solution is heated, the albumen coagulates and the pink 
coloring matter la destroyed, Belas of no use as a dye, their pecu¬ 
liar office seems to be that of affording nourishment to the seed. 
Deposit from the milky mtretion of the Jack fruU {Artomrpu* 
inf.e;jri/nUu*).-*~ThU was a thick white tenacious substance similar 
to bird-lime, with no marked odour and taste. It contained 20 
per cent water and the residue burnt with a bright flame giving off 
a sooty smoke, ( It was Insoluble ia water, partly so in alcohol, and 
entirely in benzol. It was a variety of caoutchouc, and as snah 
would be useful as a bird* lime, and a cement for broken articles, 

* * 

• 

An Australian paper, the Queenslander, publishes some in¬ 
teresting particulars regarding the manufacture of orange-wine. 
It says : — 

Some time ego in the Querists' column of the Queentlmder* the 
subject of making wine from oranges was mooted. In response to 
our request for practical information,a vine-grower and wine-maker, 
who has within the last few years visited many of tho European 
continental vineyards, called upon us. He informs us, and wishes 
the fact to be made widely known, that a most excellent wine can 
be made from the juice of the orange and that since tho troubles 
caused by the phylloxera, a large proportion of the “ sherry " of 
oommeroe is orange-wine. Moreover, when properly prepared, he 
says, this orange sherry Is s moat pleasant and healthful wine ; 
indeed in his opinion It Is only a matter of a few years, and the 
greater part of the wine in the world will be made from Oranges, 
for the product is equal to that mads from tho Jaioe of the 
grape, and the yield per sore oonaldernbljP more. His argument 
ia that In consequence of this discovery, the planting of orange 
groves in suitable localities la Quean*laud cannot be overdone. As 
endorsing these conclusions, in the Melbourne Leader we And the 
following paragraph :—“ It Is stated the manafactnre of orange 
wine is developing into a very extensive business In Florida, 
where a magnificent American wine is being m»de Iu large quanti¬ 
ties from the juice of the sweet oranges, surpassing in purity noy of 
the European wines. * It Is said to be tho boat tonic, medicinal or 
otherwise, that can be taken in the human system. It Is nourish¬ 
ing, of agreeable flavour, and, what Is more, a perfectly pure 
native wine,' No part of the fruit is used In the manufacture of 
the wine but the pulp of the perfectly ripe oranges, and none of the 
wine bottled from the casks until It Is at least three years old, Iu 
taste, it ia marvellously palatable and coo talus but 8*64 per cent 
of absolute alcohol amt slightly over S per oent of sugar, 
Florida, filled with orange presses, says tho Philadelphia I'intex, 
will outrival the famous vineyards of France a^^Italy In time, for 
the manufacturers of this splendid wine ars pushing ahead with 
now and improved machinery, are setting^i hountlest orchards 
of the precious fruit, and investing thousands of dollars in the 
enterprise, which they are satisfied will soon become one of the 
greatest industries of tho countries, Tho supply now is no way* 
equal to the demand. 11 

V ■ ■ 

It i* not perhaps generally known that Assam contributes 
largely to tho Cotton trade of India. In the absence of accurate* 
statistics it is difficult to arrive at a correct calculation of the 
total area under cotton, but it has been estimated to cover 
38,815 acres, exclusive Of tho Naga hills. Of this about 7,000 
acres are situated iu the plains districts, and the remailer in 
the Gar©, Khaai, Jkiutia, and north Cachar hills, the Urgent 
proportion being in the Garo hills, where ft it estimated at 
about 22,933 acres. Occasional patches of cotton occur in the 
plains, where the Mtris grow a limited crop for their own us© in 
the district of Lukhimpore and Sibsaugor. On the lower elopes 
of the Bhootan hide cotton was once said to have been extensive¬ 
ly grown, and Kamroop was famous for it But the trade has 
now decreased considerably, though in certain areas of the 
Kllufcia hilts, in the Kamrojp district, jlmv/wg fe etiil carried 
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on to a limited exteat. In the Ooalpara district about 1,600 j 
acres are under Cotton, but^thfois CHiftned to the Sidli und 
Kjai pergtihn<ie. The chief cotton-gtwlbg district iu the 
Aewam Valley would appear to be NWgOiig, iu which the 
Mifcir hills are included. The area under cotton here is 
estimated at 3,280 acre*, The Sarraa Valley has about 1,400 
acres under cotton, confined principally to the SyJhet and Ou- 
efc$F BUb-di visions. The Utter, hbWtjver, doe* not include the 
M. sh Cachar hill*, where cotton occupies about 4,000 acres, 
and is largely exported as well as used for local consumption 
by the hill Gicharies* Nis^a*, and Kukts. Iu the range of 
mountain* which extends from the hem! of the Brahmaputra 
Valley to the confines of Mytneuaingh, cotton forms neatly 
every where the staple crop, and large quantities are annually 
exported to BCamroop, Nowgong and Sibsaugor. 


It is stated by a contemporary that, at the request of the 
principal mercantile firm* in the Central Provinces, the Chief 
Cbuimisaioner has decided to make an attempt to substitute 
weigh went for measurement in the grain markets of those 
Provinces. As is not unusual in this country, there is a great 
diversity iu sines of the different measures at present hx use iu 
different markets. Of course it might be possible to substitute 
one single general measure of capacity for use locally ; but 
tins would only partly meet the difficulty,.vs the grain ia sold by 
weight in Bombay, and its carriage charged for by weigh*by 
the Bail way Companies. Another difficulty, which will uot 
he met by the introduction of standard measure, is that the 
grains, especially wheat, vary very much in weight according to 
their different kinds and at different seasons of the year, ihe 
new weight to bo adopted as the standard will be the seer 
ef &Q tolahe, Which is the weight on which the Great Indian 
Teniusula tariff is based, and which is already experimentally 
in force in the markets of Jubbai pore and Kanipti. Mr. 
Crosthwaits now purposes to introduce the new system of 
weighing in the markets of Karoll, Gadarwara, Hoshungabad, 
and Hurda, to be managed, if possible, by licensed weiglnneu 
axukr the orders* of the Municipal Committee, whose cu-ope ra¬ 
tion w to be Invited. A supply of the proposed new weights is 
shortly expected, when they will be issued from the office of 
the Director of Agriculture to Municipal Committees, in sets 
of live, consisting of one weight of five score, one of two seers 
one of one, one of half a seer, and one of a quarter seer. Bets 
<rf weights will aiao be given free of charge to every trader or 
weighmau who brings in exchange a kurj ineamue, or one 
representing the ka.ro in capacity, and they will be sold to the 
public at the rate of Us. Si a set. It will be no doubt a great 
convenience to the public if this reform could be carried out, 
hut the Chief Commissioner will find considerable difficulty in 
dealing with the matter. 

* * 

* 

Tn& following is the report on the state of the season and pros- 
peote of the crops for the weeks ending llth and 18th November 
1885 j—Oood rain ha> fallen in the Madras Presidency during the 
last fortnight, and agricultural prospects are now good everywhere. 
In Bsllary and Anantapore the condition of the crops continues to 
be favourable* In Mysore, where there was a fair amount of min, 
tbe prospects of the season are favourable, and the standing crops 
a«e in good condition, except that In parts of the Tnmku r and 
Bangalore district more rain would be beneiloial. Xu Coorg proe- 
*p*ets continue good. In the Bombay Presidency there has been 
rain in several districts daring the fortnight under report. The 
Keeping of the ftW*/ and the sowing of the rnbi drops continue. 
Io the Borers the kharif harvest has commenced, and sowings have 
been resumed in the Nizam's Territories, owing to the break in the 
rains w$£h has been beneSoial to tlia crops. Prospects continue 
gwd In^oe Central India States, and kft*rif harvest and rabi 
enwings are in progress la Kajpootana. In the Central Provinces, 
Might rain foil In two or three districts and prospects continue 
favourable. Jigim i* mneh needod In eome places in the Punjab, 
wbevo none has fbUon da^ng the fortnight under notice* The 
tlurif harvest k approaching completion, and ther«5i operations 
ate In progress. Reasonable weather prevails In the North ^Western 
ProvinoM and Opdh, where mii operations are still in progress, and 
hays besn oompleted ia places. Agricultural prospects are good. 
In Bengal the rains bate ceased, and the cold weather has set In, 


Outside the flooded trade end parts of B^har* the rice crop promises 
gfneratly an excelieub harvest. The cultivation ol rabi anil boro 
paddy is proceeding well, and the harvesting of the earlier sorts Of 
ama% rice has commenced j but in Bchar rabi and poppy Sowings 
arc backward for want of rain. In Assam agricultural prospects 1 
cautious good. Crop prospects are good in British Bmmah* except 
iu the Proms and Thay stray o districts, where there has been a 
deficiency of rain * the public health is generally f^\ Brloea ego 
flue uatiug iu the Punjab a<»<! Iu Kajpootana, have slightly risen in 
Coorg* and are faffing in Mysore, In Bengal the price of rice* ha# 
fallen in several districts ; elsewhere price* me generally stationary* 

*** 

A few week* back we noticed the Arabian dye stuff 
called ** warns," which h the product of a tree belonging to 
the natural order Fubacem Mr. M. A. Lawson, the Director of 
cinchona plantations, parks and gardens, Nilgirm, in hi* report 
for 18S-J S5, gives an interesting account of this dye. He say*;— 

The resinous and powdery glands covering the pods of famingia 
wngwf'i afford a very permanent dye, aod much resemble in ap¬ 
pearance the kamala of the Pharmacopeias. A proximate 
analysis of this substance gave the composition as follow* :— 


Moisture 


3*44 

Rosins 


... 7310 

Matter h soluble iu water 


8*20 

Cellulose ■ . 


9<tW 

Volatile nil 

... 

trove 

Ash 
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Total 100 37 


The coloring principle resides in the resin which ia soluble in 
ether, alcohol, benzol, chloroform, and causlio soda solution. 
When a concentrated ethereal solution was allowed to stand for 
a day it deposited a mass of grauular crystals, similar to thoae 
discovered by Doctor Anderson in ** kamala'* (glands fiow the 
fruit of au EuphOrbianco us plant) When tbe coloring matter of 
warns was examined side by side wifcb that of kamala by means 
of a spectroscope, the amount of absorption was identical Iu each 
case, all the spectrum was darkened throughout exraspt the red end 
Which aloue was visible, A dye-bath was made of the w«r&* 
and pieces of cotton, linen, wool and silk wete immersed. The 
color formed was that of a bright orange*brown, and the tint 
obtained was much supplier in the animal fabrics as sllkaud wool, 
than iu the vegetable tissues of cotton and Unen. Iu these 
respects it re&emblu* the dyeing properties of kamala. As a 
commercial undertaking, however A It would not be profitable 
to collect warns, as tho amount obtained from the plants is so 
small iu proportion compared with the yield of kamala. 

• • 

• 

Practical and undoubted testimony ia what, in our opinion, 
ia wanted to prove beyond a possibility of doubt whether the 
ensiling of fodder does or does mot improve its feeding value. 
The experiments of General H. C, Wilkinson have shown that 
it does ; and as this was the only instance cm record 1 of the 
experiment haviug been eouductad on thorough and scientific 
principles in India, we have no hesitation ia accepting tho 
General s conclusions as accurate. The investigations of the 
! Royal Ensilage Commission in England have also established 
the superiority, iu a more or less degree, oB the feeding value 
of eusiiago over ordiuary fodder. In the last number of the 
Farmm* tie view to band, there is a letter from the pen of Mr. 
G. D. Forwtall, farmer on the State Farm, Tewksbury, 
Maasaohueette, addressed to the New England Farmer ,in which 
he gives Ilia “ ensilage experienced He says ; “ The capabi¬ 
lities of ensilage feeding over the old methods seem almost 
incredible.” The experiments were carried on uninterruptedly 
for four years, and the writer goes on to say that, after this 
long trial of ensilage feeding, the conclusions arrived at are 
those; "that it is capable of trebling the stock capacities of New 
England, and.can be used with great advantage, either in 
dairying or beef production. , Tor the Utter, the Stock have all 
the advantages of summer feeding with grfin tho year round. 
If any doubt this statement, I would like to have them visit the 
farm* and judge for themselves whether these things be «o” 
For further detail# of his methods of eaaiUng, &c,, wo refer 
our readete to his latter, which we print elsewhere. 
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Tina forecast of the Cotton crop of the Central Province# 
far the season of 1885*36, promises well. Mr. Fuller, the offi¬ 
ciating Director of Agriculture, says that cotton k only a crop 
of commercial importance over a very limited portion of these 
provinces, and no details have been obtained for this forecast 
from eight districts in which it plays quite au insignificant 
jttlft. Dariugjgthe years 1883-84 and 1884-85, the cotton ex¬ 
ported from these provinces amounted in value to 17 and 10| 
lakhs of rupees respectively, and the proportions in which differ¬ 
ent parts of the provinces contributed to this export in the 
•ast-named year are roughly expressed by the following 
figures 

Bangor, Dsmoh, sod Jubbwlpore ... ... ... 5 

Kursingporu, Hofthungatad ... ... ... 11 

Nimar ... ... ... .... ... 7J 

Wurdhs, Nagpore, Chanda,and Chlodwara ... ... 12 

Although an increase in the area is reported from most 
districts, Mr. Fuller take* occasion to remark that in estimating 
the character of this increase it must be remembered that its 
extent has been calculated on the areas of the preceding year, 
which were abnoim&Uy small, owing to the very unfavourable 
character of the season at sowing time. It is not believed, he 
says, that tire area on which cotton is grown in these provinces, 
eh<>wa any tendency to permanent increase, while it is certain 
that in some tracts, noticeably in the Nagpore and Wurda 
districts, cotton cultivation is giving place to that of liuseod 
The past season i» stated on tire whole to have been a good one 
for cotton, and estimates of out4urn below 10 annas in the 
rupee are probably under the mark. The rainfall at the end 
erf June and commencement of July was not sufficiently contin¬ 
uous to hinder sowing, and there have been numerous breaks, 
during which weeding could be effected. The long break 
which continued throughout September may have harmed the 
crop in some places ; but it is certain that cotton suffered from 
the deficiency much lees than any other crop. On the whole 
an outturn nearly; if not quite, up to the average may be 
expected. In two districts, Nimar and Word ha, the full aver¬ 
age crop is expected, uw., a 12-anna crop. In two 11 annas, 
in three 10 annas, in two 8 aimaa, and in one 6 annas. From 
six districts no returns have been received, and apparently 
none are required, as cotton forms au insignificant crop in 
these. 

*** 

Thk officiating Director of Agriculture has issued the follow¬ 
ing forecast of the rice crop in the Central Provinces for the 
Samson 1886:—Itice producing is of commercial importance only 
in the southern and eastern districts of the provinces. Al¬ 
though there is a considerable area under rice in the north¬ 
west corner of the provinces (including the districts of Damoh, 
Jubbulpore, Mandla, and Saoni), yet the amount of rice ex¬ 
ported from this tract is relatively insignificant, In eight dis¬ 
trict# the crop Is of such tittle importance that it has not been 
worth while to obtain a forecast of its out-turn from them, 
The area from which the rice exports of the provinces are chiefly 
drawn includes the Chanda, Bhundara, and BaSaghat dis¬ 
tricts in the Nagpore division,and the three Chultisgurh districts 
of Baepore,BibM!pore and Sutobulpore. The amount of rice which 
these provinces exported during 1884-5 was rather over 121 
lakfymauuds, of whtfh lakh roaunds were subscribed by the 
NagptiriS amiS lakh mawiida by the Chuttisgurh 4isLrh' > «. 
The opening portion of the past rainy season was favourable 
to i ice, and in most districts a larger area was brought 
under crop, than bore rice in the preceding yegr. There werO 
several good falls of rain during the hot weather months which 
were of great advantage, since they enabled cultivators to break 
up land before the regular rains commenced, and so give it a 
period of open fallow in the hot season. Up to the end of 
August prospects were everywhere exceedingly favourable, 
but a break in the rains commenced then which lasted in many 
parts for nearly two months, and was only interrupted by oeea^ 
ftional very local showers. The dee crop of course »uffered 
severely, and it is r&her a matter of surprise that its present 
prospects are bo good an they are reported. In many places the 
break commenced very shortly after the seedlings had been 
planted out, when damp weather is especially wanted ; broad¬ 
casted rice (under which class falls all that grown Sn ft&epore 
and Bilaspore) fared better, but a considerable portion of the 


crop on high lying ground will give but little return. Taking 
one district with another, the highest estimate which can be 
made is that of a t wo-third crop. The total area under rice in 
1884 covered 2,980,221 scree. This exceeds the area under rice 
during the previous year by 40 per cent. 


MAURITIUS SUGAR. 


Ta« sugar industry has reached » crisis in Mauritius, and 
has called forth a paper by Mr. W. ^wton, the President of 
tine Chamber erf Agriculture in that Colony, the object of 
which is to point out (he dangers which threaten its sugar 
industry, and the measures he would suggest to remedy the 
depression of trade in general, and of sugar in particular. He 
takes a retrospective view of the question from the year 1878, 
when the English Antilles presented a petition to the Colonial 
Office, calling the attention of her Majesty’* Government to 
the condition of inferiority to which the cane sugar produced 
by the Colonies of the English Antilles was reduced in relation 
to the beet-root sugar brought from France, Belgium, Holland, 
Austria, and Russia under protected bounties. He quote* 
valuable statistic* showing the great advance the Continental 
beet-root sugars have made during recent years, and how pre¬ 
judicially this lias affected the cane sugar produced by the 
British Colonies, especially as the former were protected by 
foreign bounties. He refer* fully to the remedy that ha* been 
suggested, vis., that the British Government should either enter 
into n e gotiatiou with the sugar-producing countries for the 
abolition of these bounties, or if this failed, should levy a 
countervailing duty on bounty-fed sugars equal to the amount 
of the bounties. But these proposals fell fiat, and the Govern¬ 
ment were pledged to resist the compensating tax. Mr. Newton 
say* that the crisis through which the island is at present, 
passing may be defined a* the struggle between ttie beet-root 
and the sugar- cane, complicated with the struggle between free 
trade and pr election; and resolve* itself into the question 
whether the cane is to capitulate to the beet-root. He point* 
out the great #u periority of cane sugar over that manufactured 
from I beet-root, inasmuch as the former produces nearly twice 
a,s much sugar as the latter, from the same quantity of the raw 
material. 

Mr. Newton'* main object in addressing this paper to the 
Ch a niter of Agriculture is to rouse the jeople. particularly the 
planter* and manufacturers, to a sense of the danger which 
threatens the eugar industry of the Colony. One of the chief 
remedies p reposed by him is that (he Indian Government should 
be asked to make it known as widely a* |»osHible,that no animal 
charcoal is used in the manufacture of Mauritius sugar, so that 
the people who aie so largely ruled by religious prejudice# may 
know thaL they can get Mauritius sugar at the same rate a# 
other s ugars, with (he advantage that the former ha* no animal 
charcoal need m it* manufacture, and for this reason ought to 
command the market in India. This point has been made 
known in India through the Madras Government But Mr. 
Newton ha# overlooked one important point in thl* connec¬ 
tion, vL., the cheapness of supply. A* far a# We can make 
out., the natives of India are not at the present time much 
influenced by thi* consideration, »>., religion* prejudices. 
Western civilisation ha*, done much to remove those religion* 
scruple# which a few year* tack ruled the Consumption 
of foreign productions. Moreover, sugar factories are ** 
tablishcd in India itself, and animal charcoal forms an 
important factor in the manufacture of our white sugar*. 
Borne opposition was at first made to this, but recent 
years have seen thi* much reduced, and sugar* manufactured 
with animal charcoal are a* extensively used now, a# th*j w«pe 
excluded tome year* back. The consideration which'* mainly 
govern* the Indian market at the present time (and sugar is no 
exception to the rule) k the cheapness of supply ; and unless 
the Mauritius Government can offer advantages in this respect, 
there is little chance of their sugars Ending the very ready 
market wh ich they anticipate. Again, it must not be forgotten 
that India is a sugar-producing country, and that it* export 
trade majy yet assume proportion* when, instead of being m 
sugar impm t'vg country, it will again become a sugar 
country on a largo scale. * 
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TIL CROP, CENTRAL PROVINCES, 1886-66. ’jH“~ MANUFACTURE OP MAHUA LIQUOR 


The Central Provinces Gazette of the 14th instant contains a 
forecast of the Til crop for the season of 1885-80. Mr. J, B. 
Fuller, the officiating Director of Agriculture, sums up as 
follows:— 

Speaking broadly, «I1 represents the contribution towards the 
provincial exports which Is made by the poorer classes of soil, and 
it ® re * fc extent a speofattty of hilly ground, on which wheat or 
linseed cannot be gfcwu to much advantage. The tract in which 
wost til is grown is the NW district, but as most district® in 
those Provisoes Include a considerable area of rocky land, til Is a 
orop of some impoctauoo throughout the Provioers. Its eornmer- 
olal importance may be judged of from the fact that during the 
year 1888-84, its exports amounted to over ©lakhs maunds, with a 
voice of 34$ lakhs rupees, rather more than the value of the rice 
exported In that year. 

The appended table contains a column which professes to show 
the area under til in each district during 1884 85—in thousands of 
nores. It must be remembered that, owing to the imperfect agency 
which has hitherto been at our disposal for crop registration, 
these figures are mere estimates, and l have given them more 
with the object of indicating the relative Importance of different 
districts as til producers than with any Idea of showing the actual 
area under tfi. 

It will be noticed that tlio area now under til is very consider - 
ably in excess of last yesr’s area. The increase h principally due 
to the fact that last year’s area was abnormally small, owing to 
the continuous rain-fall having prevented sowlugst. Bast year the ! 

til crop was a very small cue, and the exports during 1884 85 only j 
amounted to 2.60,781 maunds against 9,02,675 maunds in the pre - 
ceding year. But there are also signs that the cultivation of til is 
gradually extending, and the Deputy Coirnni-miouem of Nimar and 
Wardha notice the efleofc which the brisk demand for til has had on 
the area. It seems, like Unseed, to be encroaching on the area 
Which has hitherto been sown with cotton. 

The greater part of the til crop is sown In August, though in the 
southern districts, some is sown in October, and grown as a cold- 
weather crop. Breaks in the rainfall of August are, therefore, 
essential for the success of the crop, as seed cannot be got into the 
ground during continuous rain. It was the absence of Maks in 
August that made the 1884 85 season sc bad a one. 

The weatfaer during last August was, on the whole, propitious for 
to rowings, though it is reported that the rainfall was too heavy In 
Mandla) and Seoul. But the abnormally long break which prevailed 
throughout September and till the cud of the first week in October 
has done the crop a great deal of damage, and, though some of the 
district estimates are probably below the mark, the outturn cannot 
be expected to exceed 9 or 10 annas in the rupee, taking 12 annas to 
represent an average crop. 

The table referred to in the second paragraph we have been 
obliged to omit; but the following figures will give all the 
necessary information on the subject:— 

Approx- Area. Percentage. Estimate 


Saugor ... 


MV 

Acres. 

30,000 

Acres. 

+ 5 

OUttttl 

Annas, 

5 

Banach ... 


Ml 

18,000 

-h 45 

6 

Jubbutpore 

•H 

... 

40,000 

+ 11 

7 

Muodla 

... 

... 

15,000 

+ 1 

a 

ftsoni 

... 


15,000 

+ 4 

7 

tfundsgpcre 


... 

11,000 

+ 4 

9 

Horimngabsd 

H , 

,** 

17,000 

+ 16 

8 

Nimar 

MV 

... 

m A m 

+ 3 

9 

Betel 

... 

... 

22,000 

— 1 

7 

Ghiudwava 


... 

18,000 

+ 3 

7 

Wardha 

... 

... 

20.000 

+ 62 

8 

Nagpore 

... 


27,000 

+ 23 

9 

Chauda 

•M 

... 

40 

+ 10 

10 

Mr jfihundara 

... 

-* 

... 

... 

■■ 

1 Balaghat 


•W 

... 

Hr 45 

12 

Helpers 


... 

10 

Bilaaporo 


... 

9 

+ 66 

7 

Bumbulpore 

* 


see 

•it 

... 


The first column* of figures represents the area under til in 
18B4-85 s the second, 1 %e percentage by which area now under 
exceeds {+) or fails short (—) of that of the previous year. 
The third column represents the outturn of the crop in annas 
per rupee, 13 annas being equal to an average crop. 


$ l Commitnicated.'] 

Curiosity prompted the «*inquiry,” from the mult of which I 
have bean able to glean the following facts and figures relative So 
the manufacture of an ardent spirit, which Is more extensively 
consumed than any other spirituous liquor in India l refer to 
the Mahno. spirit which is manufactured from tbe Stowers of tb* 
tree of that name, which it botanloally known as fkstfa ftttifolfa, 
and has a wide distribution—including the Northern drears and 
other part* of the Madras Presidency, Western Bengal, Central 
India, the North*Western Provinces end Oudb. and elsewhere. 
The tree is middling sized, with very numerous branches, the lower 
ones spreading horizontally. The dowers, which have a high 
economic value, are so plentiful that as much as 25 to 80 maunds 
may bo obtained from a single tree in quo season. They not only 
fervo as an article of food for tbe wild tribee in the Central 
Provinces, and poorer classes in other localities, but afford th« 
desideratum—innate hero as everywhere—for strong drink, which 
would almost appear to be a necessity for human existence. Tha 
I flowers are eaten raw by the natives and have a sweet spirituous 
taate ; but owing to their strong and peculiar smell, they am 
generally considered a nuisance by other than those who have 
acquired a taste for them by use. The mahue flowers have already 
attracted the attention of European spirit manufacturers, and, If f 
mistake not, figure in our export trade. Drury states that the spirit 
distilled from them, when carefully obtained, resembles good Irish 
whiskey in taste. But however this may be, X can safely say that 
the smell is most revolting, which, my informant asserts, oan be 
overcome by admixture with aniseed. 

With these preliminary remarks, I will proceed with my note* 
of a visit to an ** outotfll,” situated on the western confines of tha 
Burdwan District in Bengal. This establishment was on the 
roadside along the Grand Trunk route, and oomblned at once die* 
tillery and shop. The licensee made and sold bht liquor aft one 
and tbe same, and the supply was always produced as per demand. 
He obtained bts right byj open competition at the public talcs of 
these uonoesslous, and had to furnish an amount equal to tuft 
months’ rent as a guarantee of his fcm* fide*. Over end above this 
security he has to pay bts monthly rent in advance; so that on the 
whole, the executive is well secured against pti contingencies. The 
“permit” provides that the operations may be carried on only 
during the day, i.r,, between sunrise and sunset, but vending may 
continue beyond this period up to 9 p.«. It also provides that 
no liquor shall be sold to soldiers ; restricts all transactions to 
—no trucking ; precludes any one person from purchasing more 
than one gallon or six quart bottles of liquor per diem ; prevents 
gambling on the premises; and warns the licensee against 
encouraging bad characters. A sftn.board is Indispensable, and 
the privilege of manufacture and sale Is non*transferabtc. More* 
over the Abkarry authorities can have free access to the bucks 
and acoountsatany time; the penalty for failure In respect to any 
one of all the above obligations is forfeiture of license and perhaps 
prosecution. On the other hand, the licensee may make as 
much liquor s* he can sell, and has is!) liberty of action as 
regards the price and strength of his liquor. The only embargo 
placed upon him Is that he cannot have more than leas still, aor' 
distil more than ten gallons of spirit at a time. This ie not a 
hardship, for production takes place at tbe rate of ft fresh relay, 
when necessary, every half-hour, If sufficient ■** ferment ” be forth¬ 
coming. The modus cpermdi Is simple :-rA maund of mahna 
flowers thrown into 18 gallons of water and the mixture allowed to 
remain for four or five days according tothwseason of the year, Tbfs 
| « ferment,” Is next passed into a large iron vessel, embedded la 
clay end fixed over a fire-place. The ” worm” ie a bamboo covered 
with coils of rope-fibre, and the M receiver 51 an earthenware veseq 
of half the capacity of the cauldron. These primitive appliance 
suit their rude purpose roughly well* The first operation generally 
occupies an hoar, and takes about two annss worth of firewood, but 
all subsequent operations only require half this liters, with a 
corresponding reduction in the item of fuel. The outcome from Iff 
gallons of “ferment” (derived from one maund of mfthua floweret 
is 10 gallons of spirit, comparative!.? weak, which la divided with 
on equal quantity of water and retailed at 9 plea per bottle to throe 
classes of natives who havc*no cast© objection to alcoholic induk 
genet, The maund of mahtia flowers at present costs At. 14 ; but 
the price ranges from As. 10 to fU. 3-8 0 for mound, according Ip 
circumstances, When the flowers ore source or unprocurable 
poor Is substituted, totally or pftrlMy* In the proportion of A 
eeers of goer to 4 seers of wiuAhu Sowers, <9con Is the dry 
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unrefined country augur obtained after boiling down the juice 
extracted from icgar-cane. It sella at from R«, 1-8 to Ba 8 per 
maunri. t may meutlon that the ten gallon* of liquor obtain^ 
trtm the receiver l« not tpirit in the usual acceptation of the tubp. 
The first three gallons of liquor distilled is only proof apirit, the 
subsequent seven gallon* being of little value from an alcoholic 
stand point. Bat It comes in for "* mixing.” The first product of 
the still mentioned, when sold without adulteration, fetches as 
much as t annas per bottle, or just at much as a gallon of the 
Oftnaton liquor. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary for me to add that the $etd* 
Of the Ba** i* latlfoltet yield a large quantity of oil by expression, 
Which is used for burning In lamps at well as for adulterating ghee, 
which It somewhat resembles, being of a thick consistency. It is 
sometimes used for culinary purposes by the poorer classes, In 
the ** Materia Medics u of the Hindoos, this oil Is recommended 
to be applied to the head In CMphalalgta. The same authority 
alsosays that the distilled srpit it ohtaiued from the flowers ** in 
described by Susrufca as heating, asf-rmguat, touic.aud appetisiug. 1 
Tiie wood is hard, very strong, and as the tree grows to a height 
of 40 foot, may be utilised for a variety of purposes. 

JMAHUA FLOWER, 


Miscellaneous Items. 


T»r fears of famine in China are disappearing, ami the country 
is quiet. The Empress has publicly declared her intention to open 
out the country with roads and develop its mineral resources 
gradually. Reforms in the administration will he undertaken 
shortly on all sides. Formosa will have a separate Governor, and 
$he island wilt be opened by roads, fortified, and its mines worked. 


Ws Understand that the Nilgiri Brewery has obtained the Gov¬ 
ernment contract for the supply of malt liquor to the British troops 
In BurmaU, and that under this arrangement the Company will 
have to supply 4,500 hogsheads annually for the present. This 
Brewery now has agencies at Bangalore, Madras, Triohiqopoly, 
Secunderabad, and Kamptoe, and it is In contemplation to estab¬ 
lish Breweries atCadgoody, in Mysore territory, and at Kamptee, 
but whether this will eventually be carried into effect remains to 
be seen, 

Twk potato, cabbage, turnip, wheat, barley, oilseed, Ac., crops are 
In full awing. New potatoes from Benares are now procurable in 
the market, although very dear—2 annas a seer. When they 
become cheap they are sold at 2jplce per seer. Onions and spices 
are also very dear. We hops to get new cabbages within a week. 
Oranges are very rare in the market.—A few showers of rain are 
very much required, and would do a great deal of good to the 
standing crops.—The tale and the Gauges are now full of wild 
ducks and geese* Indeed thU is a capital season for shooting,— 
Vevor and coughs are still raging in the city,—Thefts are of every¬ 
day occurrence. 

Ay the end of July last, Mr. L, R, Burrows, Collector pf Nilgiri, 
wrote to the Board of Revenue, to ask if the concession sanctioned 
on 80th October 1888, on behalf of cinchona cultivation could be 
held to apply to lands held under perman ent puttas, issued under 
Standing Order No, 88. “ The Board arc aware that, until recently, 
permanent puttas are ggauted in the case of lands devoted to ogrl 
cultural purposes, as well as lands occupied os building sites, and 
it will also he seen that in many oases large holdings have been per* 
maatenfely assessed at very low rates of assessment, to the detri¬ 
ment of the Interests of Government. For this reason I think 
that it is unnecessary to extend the concession to lands held on 
permanent putU, 1 ' The Board resolved that—" The concession, 
granted 3Qth October Id$3, is 0t4y a temporary indulgence, which 
was conceded in consideration of the depressed state of planting 
interests,aud although it does Dot extend to estates held under the 
wasteland rules, the Board recommended that'it be declared 
applicable to land held on permanent, putt a. Although the assess* 
meut of holdings under permanent pgtta was not revised at the 
recent settlement, and . although somW of those holdings are very 
lightly assessed, this Lg not necessarily the case with all, and 
revision at settlement would probably not have entailed enhance* 
meut of assessment in all cases.'’ The Board 1 * recommendation 
was accepted by Government. 


Selections. 

-----__ 

ENSILAGE EXPERIENCE;. 


As I have frequent inquiries by letter and otherwise a* to the 
success of ensilage feeding at the State Farm at Tewksbury, I 
thought perhaps your readers might be interested If I should give an 
account of our experiments, au<l what succese we have met with In 
a practice of about four years in that direction. The first expert, 
went was Uat season, when milk from the different lets of cows 
was tested at two different times, one let being fed with good Eng' 
Ush hay, the other on ensilage, The ensilage*ted cows* milk ana¬ 
lyzed quite one per cent more solids than the hay-fed, the some 
quantity of grain being fed in each case. The nexs experiment was 
to determine whether sweet ensilage could he obtained by a process 
of alow filling and not tramping, simply keeping the mate level. 
This experiment, so far as sweet ensilage was concerned, proved a 
failure. The silo contained 350 or more tons. The mass, after a 
few days, rose in temperature from between 80 and 00 degrees, when 
we first commenced to fill, to 140 degrees ten feet, and lfiO degress 
one foot below the surface. It remained at this temperature far 
nearly a month, when the mass gradually cooled dowu to about 00 
degress and there remained. 

As we were nearly four weeks in filling, there being intervals of 
of four or five days between some of the filling to allow the 
temperature to increase, we have concluded that bacteria were not 
created to be destroyed la that way. The ensilage obtained was 
as govd as any I ever saw, but somewhat acid, and the microscope 
disclosed bacteria. I do not ascribe its goodness to going through 
this heating process, but to its having been allowed to get well 
along toward maturity before being cut in the field, the ears being 
well along in the milk. When corn Is cut into inch places or less, so 
largo an amount of mutilated surface is exposed to the atmosphere, 
that it makes the very best oonditiem possible for the formation of 
ferment, and as ferment is caused by bacteria, and as they are not 
destroyed by any degree of temperature which would be likely to 
arise by prooesa of slow filling, cut ensilage must be more or less aoid 
according to the degree of maturity when taken from the field. 

In an adjoining silo 250 tons of corn fodder was put In whole, in 
the same state of maturity that the cut was. This came out per* 
foctly sweet and has kept so well that we are feeding it at the pro* 
sent time, August IQ. This iu my opinion, i* the only way that 
sweet ensilage can be obtained, namely by putting i n the product 
to be ensilaged without injury to the cells of the plant, cutting the 
crop up as it Is fed from the silo. There was rather more waste at 
the ends in the uncut eusHage than from the cut. This waste can 
be prevented in the future by keeping the ends weighted at night 
during the process of filling and keeping those ends the highest 
during filling, as the ends do not fill as solid os the centre. 

Iu chauglng from acid to sweet ensilage there was no perceptible 
change In amount or quality of milk, or lathe avidity with which 
jt was taken by the stook, Cut in foot lengths there was about four 
bushels per day of waste butts at two feeds, from a herd of foi4y 
cows. When cut fiue the waste is all esteu. The capabilities of 
ensilage feeding over the old methods «eem almost incredible. 
From fifteen acres of heavy corn and ten acres of light, which, if it 

had been properly matured might have becu grown upon five acres, 
there were kept at the State farm ssventy.five head of cattle from 
early in November to the middle of May. Slues then about forty 
cows have been fed, and will continue to be fed until past the middle 
of August, with the additiou of thirteen cents worth of grain, con¬ 
sisting of two quarts of cotton seed and four quarts shorts per day, 
and not a pound of hay or any other feed, A more healthy looking 
herd I never had to do with. To make sure that their looks ware not 
deceiving as has been claimed by some that this good appearanoe 
might be upou the same basts as the flesh or bloat of the beer drinker 
is produced, the stomach of every animal slaughtered has been 
| examined, and iu every case been found to be in a perfectly 
healthy state, and this after lout seasons of feeding ensilage. 
The herd averaged lull 8,100 quarts of milk last year per cow*. 
Now after this long trial of ensilage feeding the conclusions arrtvU 
stare these : That it is capable of trebling the stook capaoltlosof 
New England,and can be used to groat advantage either In dairying 
or beef production. For the latter, the stock Have all the ad van* 
tog** of summer feeding, with grain, the year round. If any doubt 
this statement, I would lilts to have them vMt the farm and jhdge 
for themselves whether these things be so. I, have 4 field of 
com now growing which Is wonderful to look at, and which will 
undoubtedly produce tWry tons of fodder per goto early jo S*p. 
tember; them are nearly twelve acres of it. The corn nan be gut 
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in Hilo at your convenience, only do not let time enough tiUp«a 
between the filling* to allow 1 alecay bo telco place <m top, which 
will commence in four or five days, before another layer is put cm. 
This is a very important fact to know, aa it saves a great expense 
of extra help And team work, whfoh has been thought essential to 
insure moowt. The oom can be pot ia whole or oat, with good 
results in either case. If a farmer can afford the power and help 
••^soeeegry to cut the aom at time of filling, perhaps it le ae well to 
out It up at that timo, If having it add h no objection, and, I think 
it}» not, 

The Advantages of putting corn In whole are these: 11 take* 
loss time and help ; less oust of machinery, which is a great Item 
with those of small means ; it enfeebles the farmer to tak* the more 
leisure time of winter to out the corn tip as wanted. If the oorn 
is put In All one way and kept straight, there is no trouble ia 
taking It out by cutting in four or five foot lengths with au axs and 
then running it through a common hay cutter every part will then 
be eaten. This season, by way of experiment, t have twelve acres 
of southern white oorn, 8 acres of marble-homi mammoth, and 
fifteen acres of common Add oorn, all to be used for ensilage, hut t bo 
field oorn will be allowed to mature the grain before the stover is 
ensilaged, bat still will have too mu oh moisture in the utock to keep 
well iu the mow, Good results have been reported of this fast plan. 

GEO. D. FORESTALL, 
Farmer at State Farm, Tewksbury, Mass. 

-~Nm Brief land Farmer. \ 


WHEAT AT ROT IIAMSTEAIX 


Snt J. B. Lawks has published his annual statement of the 
wheat crop on his experimental farm at Rottnmataad, where 
agricultural observations have now been continuously made for 42 
years. So far a* the results at Rothamefcesd may bo accepted as 
illustrative of the general harvest of the couutry, they afford little 
that is encouraging to those wheat.growers in India and elsewhere 
who have been for so long waiting tu hopes of a livelier English 
market, The rainless mouths of July and August were except 
tionally favourable for ripening the crop an i for harvesting opera¬ 
tions. Sir. J. Lowes considers that in few lastauoes has there 
been a more rapid and cheaper Ingathering of the harvest, The 
crop itself, however, had suffered somewhat from the variable 
weather in Juue. Wheat has. Sir John says, this peculiarity that 
It never wholly fails, but hardly ever realises perfection. Only 
twice In the course of 42 years has there been what may be called a 
first rate crop at Rothamstead. Wheat requires a steady and pro 
greulvo increase of temperature during the whole period of its 
growth. But iu .Tune there wore great fluctuations ot beat and a 
fall, on one occasion, of as much as 20 degrees. The crop was, 
nevertheless, a fine one, The uanunurod plot, on which wheat 
has been grown, without any manure, conbimmieiy for 42 yearn, 
yielded nearly 15 bushels per acre ; the plot dressed with farm' 
yard mauure gave the high ratio of 40£ bushels per acre ; plots 
dreseed with various artificial nuuurog ranged between HI 
aud 116 bushels. The striking characteristic of the year was the 
large difference between the yield of the farm yard-manure crops 
and thoee artificially manured, which averaged 7 bushels per acre, 
Applying these figures to the wheat average of England, we should 
get from millions of acres, after deducting 2$ bushels per aero 
for seed, a total of 8$ million quarters for oousumptiou* The 
amount requisite for consumption iu the current year will be 
25,860,000 quarters. The home yield, accordingly, must be supple¬ 
mented by something over 37 million quarters of Imported wheat. 
Last year England imported 18 miliioua of quarters against the 
estimated requirements of 16,300.000 quarters. Thorn must, 
therefore, be largo stocks on hand, aud the probability of any 
improvement iu the market is as remote at over. Meanwhile the 
present rate of exchange, t*keu la oouueotiim with ruling Indian 
prices, give* the Indian exporter a* against the English farmer a 
bonus of over five sbilUugs per quarter u« compared with the state of 
things when silver was 84. jer or. dearer I This is a cal uuitotm 
rettjfc for English farmers, whose occupation, so far as wheat- 
growing isoottoerned, may be said to be gone. On the other hand, 
the fall in the prices af sh^ep lathe North of England within the 
last two years has been something portentous for the stock owner. 
For some classes of sheep it has been as groat os 40 per oeufe, and 
the mean fall on alt sorb Is over 40 per cent. On the whole, the 
prospects of the English farmer wete never dicker, , should he 
and the newly enfranchised agricultural labourer awake to the 
faot that the competition which has ruined their business is fostered 
by the rates of exchange rating between England and the silver* 
using countries, wc may expect the bi-metallist controversy to 
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eg ter upon anew and very decisive phase. Nothing, however, 
can ho more certain than that England by her present currency 
arwMigemoatu, by enhancing gold and depreciating stiver, offers A 
distinct premium to the sliver using countries on their exports and 
an equally distinct discouragement to their imports—two remit* 
from which the English farmer and the English manufacturer 
are, in the nature of things, the first to suffer. At present the 
popular belief tu England is that the only turfgrerg from the 
depreciation of silver arc the Indian G overmnent and its official** 
The calamity is, accordingly, endured with fcho proverbial resign** 
Lion that is felt for other peoplu’e misfortunes, Practical English- 
men will fed and act very differently when they Warn, as they 
assuredly soon will, that the mala brunt ol the burthen is falling 
on themselves,— Pioneer, 


HOW MUCH SEED TO THE ACRE. 


In some crops farmers have learned that over-seeding, by OAunlng 
the plants to crowd each other, lessens the crop, and have adopt* 
od about uniform methods of seeding, Thus, in the^aorn crop of 
the west w« plant three feet nine inches to four feet apart each 
way, calculating upon three to four stalks to the hill, experience 
hating demonstrated that this distance and amount of seed will 
give the bust results. With the small varieties of corn grown at 
the East aloaer planting is permissible, and with the large* 
varieties south still greater space must be given. But when 
wo come to the wheat crop no such standard rate of seeding ia es¬ 
tablished, Some contend that two pecks per aore is sufficient, others 
double this quantity, and others still sow all way from cue to two 
bushels per acre; the large r number,however,using about five pecks* 
Iu planting corn each hill is put in such manner that if the seed is 
good it will grow. In wheat it is different, as ordinarily grown quite 
a parentage of the wheat fails to make healthy plants 
from the imperfect manner In which the seed bed is prepared* 
If the same care were taken to provide each seed with proper 
conditions for germination and growth as in corn, it it quits 
certain that a lets amount of seed would give befct or results than 
are now obtained from the seeding of from one to two bushels per 
acre. The Colorado Farmer, of a recent date, has a letter from a 
farmer on this subject of the proper Amount of seed-wheat to the 
Acre, which is referred to Prof. Blount, of the Colorado Agricul¬ 
tural College, for comment. The farmer says that of laud in the 
same field ami under the same treatment, and seeded at the 
rate of 60, 75 and 90 pounds of seed to the aore, that which re- 
ooived 90 pounds was tha thtnueat on the ground aud every way 
the poorest crop. There was little apparent difference between 
that which received 60 and 75 pounds per acre. But iu the contra 
of the field, where the 75 pouudsmpcr acre was used, there was a 
■trip 100 rods long ou which the drill made five rounds sowing 
but 37 K pounds per aero. The only test of this yield, In com¬ 
parison with that seeded at the rate of 75 pouuds per acre, woe 
hy counting the bundles made, 100 rods and back, with an 
automatic binder, and iu weighing fifteen bitadles of oaob, Tho 
number of bundles was the same, and the weight varied but fifteen 
ounces in the fifteen bundles iu favor of tho thinly eown grain, 
Prof, Blount, iri commenting upon the above resul ts, says ; 

‘ For ye ire f have advocated thiu sowing of wheat under nearly 
all circumstances and in nearly all noils. Thirty pounds i* enough 
if It be sound and pure aud sown at the proper time. Not only in 
‘ highly cultivated/ bufciu all land will 80 pound* do better, yield 
more and make finer grain thau 6 90 or 120 pounds of the same 
seed in the same soil. This is specially trq^j such season* ** this 
when hot suns follow damp nights and frequent showers* 
Thin sown wheat, oats, barley aud rye always stool better jam! 
have fewer short stalks and heads at harvest, Wheu crowded so 
they oauinc carry out their uatural habits of tillering, the whole 
crop ia enfeebled and consequently tho grain deteriorates. 

“I know of mauy .who have thoroughly tested thin seeding, au 

account of whose success I will write up so soon as threshing is 
done, O.i the college farm for soveu years I have raised over 300 
uiff'irent kinds of wheal:, at no time sowing more thau 80 pounds 
per acre. With tho exception of 1883, when the hall destroyed the 
ernp^ »vary pound sown has produced from one to three bushels, 
l he <lifiur*uo4 of opinion existing among far* 
triers a* to * how much scoff per Aore 'Amro from various 

oauuro. Most men do not sow lose then 99 pounds for fear 
of not ' getting a good stand * Others sow the same quantities 
thsir fathers did, never ones thinking of another way, while 
other* contend the more wed thd Urge* yield. Oa the other 
hand, a careful study 0 f the wheat plant has convinced 

more than one farmer that wadi crowded too cicely, like two 
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Wave# oomiug together destroy quo another, and that the soil loo 
densely shaded degrade# the grain. It is a f*ol not often noticed 
or well known that when, two grains of almost any seed are placed 
eldti by *ido in the soil one will destroy the other, honoo the 
small yield from thick seeding, Every farmer who persists in 
sowing 90 pounds. In my opinion, throws away a bushel of wheat 
to the acre. He throws away enough bread to ft*? I Im family the 
year'Ycmcd." ? 

Waldo F, Browu, an Indiana farmer, ami w«*U known agricul¬ 
tural writer, In a letter to the Nathuat Siochua/t, n t ya • 

“ l am satisfied from several yuan* experience that owe bushel 
Of small grained wheat like the Fultz* sown on a rich, wall 
prcp&ed soil, will give as largo a crop a* the land is capable of 
producing, I have grown an average of thirty bushels to the acre 
on a field sown with three pecks of seed, arid am an advocate of 

tbln seeding if the (nod Is in ttrw bnau ewdilion,** 

Farmers who have wheat yet to sow this fall can easily lost for 
themselves the value of thick or thin seeding hy sowing strip# 
through their fields with different amounts of sued, and carefully 
noting the result during the season of growth and at Jurv^t.— 
Farmer*’ ifmvw. 


INDIAN AND CHINESE SILKS. 


TO THE KDITO# OF THU ” KSULISIIM (iN," 

Sir*—Y our contemporary the Pwnerr devoted two columns the 
other day to certain proceedings of the Agri-Horfclunlturil Society 
of India, Speaking of silk your omdemporary displays a confusion 
o mind that is simply appalling, Otto sentence teems to refer to 
tussor silk and the next to mulberry. The writer says “ At 
present India sells little but cheap * waste aiik' ; whereas from 
Shanghai alone the French last yoir bought 8,000 ball** < f reeled 
silk. What makes this inferior.ly of India to China the more 
dispiriting is the fact that the keen-witted Chiu'UJ t iro simply 
acting on advice given over and over again by Mr. J Wardis,” 
Now* were these 8 k 000 bales tuascr #i.k or muUetry ? T ic ro run^r * 
elal term '* waste stilt" seems to bo the key-n»L* for our ennetn- 

porary’a humble opinion of Dm lulls silk industry It is 

unfortunate that commercial term* fften convey a wroug meaning 
to the uninitiated. I have never lizard that ItidUu wast*s silks 
compare unfavourably with the w.wta silk# of China : hut here 
the writer is evidently comparing C iin& icohiJ sdk# with Indian 
wastes, I have given. very Bpnohl to to thi* jmbjncfc, and 

I should be indebted to the Pfawer for no 6iiain«r«riun of the 
ending suggestions mad* by Mr. YVnulb*. It ti*» ChT»«si« hove 
been able to take advantage ol Uuwi while our Indian oulti - atora 
have not, I fear the Indian press must be hdtl i t a measure to 
blame* since I make bold to any Jf:vt no such imggastiona by Mr, 
Wstdle have ever been gl*mn »> the puiriu papota. But tbs 
question is, do they rotate to muib'wry or tusser, and do 

they refer to cultivation and ivannai or ta ineliug ? I have 
seen Mr. Wardle’s pamphlet On the ** Wild Bilks of India " 
—a useful and convenient compilation of all that bus been written 
on the subject of Xodiau wild Bilks, but I was not aware ol any 
definite proposals or suggestions nude by Mr W.*rile, and shall 
ku much indebted to the writer if he would publish them. 

But to continue the quotation : It is uendio# to point cub the 

advantage possessed by ihm coinin'y over Europe in the muttor of 
Climate, Both the fowl plant ami the mlk-wornis devalipaad 

multiply at a rate impossible in homm temperate dimes.' 1 Again. I 
ask, does this refer to the luster or fe > the mulberry silk ? if U tn» 
former, it is needless to^&y that to talk of the superiority of 
India over Barope is absurd, since t 1 he tusser cannot live in any 
part of Karope, The passage must therefore be held to refer to 
tbs mulberry, and It is strangely belied by the present stagnation 
of the mulberry silk industry. CUei *t from the pro^peri y of 
a part of the Chiu«bo timer ex pm l uad«, a nompimstm (8 »udy 
with the Tndi m niulberiy, nud tho -uperiauty ol India isexcoLlud. 
For tiiisor India moa* decidedly ia vAptnur i,u any other uno«t« y ; 
»ti«tiio home of that worm, the unluvutiou of which has oily 
within modern limns spread tn China Hut for mulberry sulk India 
is most u»tqutt«tiMU,*bly Infei i^r, nud the rom*** k \ I have quoted 
are ahear naniouiitt. The mulberry worm no doubt cun in-reared 
iu India, but It is in exotic, fmt so also # *s - t> * p -<nt it foods upon. 
We have several imli^cxious mulberry tsueaiu t.i« hil s, but a\< an? 
infeiior Lo the white mu^K-ny ol Kurupa, aud ou the plain# of 
India the indigenous rfpMijies ^ife as much exotic as the ifincopuau 
plant. Attempts Wconquer Hid obstac'os o!for«d by the In n 
cifrnate have boe» couductmd for over 101} years* but we are ** n\a.r 
Rucoess to-day a# we were 50 years ago. The future ku lo ii* m 
tk« silk market licit in a development of her wild ailke,*—the tuiacr* 


eri, and munga, and in working those ,0hta'* dewtfea imitation, 
I have always understood, however, that the success of the Chinese 
tnwer whs alntost rudely due t.o the large operations of Mr. Lister* 
of Bradford. As fm* Mr. Wardle T s share in the matter* it fs not 
«s yet known to the world. 

HORTICULTUEIST. 


COCA AT THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 


Tmk Govtsrnmvnt organisation of the United States has been 
ntillaed to arveriain where, the best varieties of coca are found, 
the brsfc mode of preparing it for trausportfttion, and how it can 
be brought within roach of the American purchaser. Or. Squibb 
has had access to the reports received, and has oommuniaaied 
with bin own cm ro 'pendents. He has received a bale of coca from 
Bolivia by way of the tributarirf# of the Amazon aud Tara, bub ft 
had been Ill-packed and wan badly damaged, 

Messrs, V. Fax fan A Co., of La Fez* Bolivia* is one of the beat 
aud lorgost houses dealing hi the article at the centre of the oooa 
trade of Bolivia. Peruvian quo is smaller, narrower, thinner* 
atul more fragile than the B liviaM j aud a email proportion of the 
leave** want the oil iranfceristm faint Itue# forming a narrow ellipse 
with sharp ends outlie undervtda of the leif. Peruvian coca is 
blight yrmm when fiesh* changing to a “ duller* lighter, yellowish 
gioen” ; Bolivian, is a dull* deep, olive green on the upper side, 
much lighter beneath, and becomes yellowish brown or brown, 
The two varieties shade off !ntr> each other, and both are divided 
into wP4 aud cultivated, the fatfcnr hning moat esteemed. 

The t;ee is oultivated on hill-sides * 1*000 to 6,000 feet above the 
ana'level, on terraces oa the sides of deep narrow valleys* The 
seed i» sown in August la bails or boxen, transplanted in June to 
the tin race* abuutlfeot apart. The »Otl must he rich aud f rw<■* 
from shade aud weeds* and is rapidly exliaustcL The shrub 
grows to tha height of from 2 to 0 feet* but the largest do not 
yield the host leaves. The prop is gathered, leaf by leaf, by Indian 
women and ohildreu, The first gathering, called the March orop* 
cocnimmoMH lit January, tho Saint John crop hegius in May (St, 
John's is Midsummer day). All HaiuW crop is ootlacbed in 
October, and thnu the shrub U completely stripped of leaves, 
Ofoat wire is taken not to touch the top of the bush. The leaves are 
d^cd in thin layurs ou hot pavement* expose,I to tlie sun, four 
hours' fipoiiUYo b.-Ing generally suftioient. They should not be 
laid out till the stones are quite hot They are then mtoked for 
transportation acr.i^a the inouubaxrs, and mu-t bi kept coo! and 
dry. They are rarely hand led or transported lnd»mp weather 
or during the raiuy Reason* which la# ij from January to April. 
The only ssfe way of trausportiug them it in s ddersd tin or /.ioe 
lined cases. Balavsrry, the port of entry of TruxlUo, is b;io 
principal place of export of tha Peruvian drug* Arkit of the 
Btdivirtn, Meflvudo being now closed hy the civil war iu Perq. 

Tha Piuuvuri Government records a production of over 
10,000*1100.b. per annum* the Bolivian Government 7,500.OOOib. Of 
the latter quantity, Mr. Gibbs, the United Btatva MiuUtvr at L * 
Taz, says about 55 per cent is consumed in Bolivia, 15pjro»mt 
each in the Argentine Republic aud Utiili, ani 10 per o’mt in P irn* 
whil« the remaining 5 per c«nf, or 175,0001b, ia exported Oo the 
United States and Murnpa. If Peru export# the fame pr^portlqit, the 
quantity received hy the United .SUt>,s and Kuv.ipo wuni.1 hi about 
1.125,0001b. Tho mark-st report in New York is that one 
manutacuiref ot cncainn iu Nfcw York and another ia Europe 
bavc7»eourod the entire crop tor the year, while a third has Secured 
(< the remaiudm." A million pounds wo aid yield at least 2,500lb. 
of cocaine, whi o a fourth of that qaatmey would probably over¬ 
stock the world. 

Hoc, S. L. Phelps, United Btstes Minister to Peru, located at 
Mm*, states that* utt<i pLutation producing good uo^vit b sold 
in packages of about 14 ost,, at a price which—tnciu ling tins 
packing, and i ausport v> tin svaport'-U equal t>$lL'7d per 
Spanish quiuUi* ur about B2o (Is 4d ( ) par lb* oh eh*pb»ard. 
Minister Gibbs statts that the price ia Bolivia varies from 20c, to 
04c. per lb. The whites of these countries seldom use coomcxo^s 
ds inflation, and then the first water is thrown away as be mg too 
strong. The habitual use of oooa is said to prevent tooth «qhe 
and preserve the te*th, There is no eyidstice that the enormous 
demand in Europe and America has caused the slightest increase 
iu Peruvian and Bolivian prices f Dr. Squibb points out that a 
drachm vial of a 4 per cent solution will lost the ordinary practi¬ 
tioner a long while,^nd he asserts that it is highly probable that 
ever^manufacturer iff* tho United Stitts is overstocked with alka- 
toid^YVhh coca yitdd-ng 4 per cent of alkaloid^ or 2 V S grains |»er 
lb., at a moderate price, cocaine could be sold at lla, par grain. 


1 
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and any ( .f the f uir manufacturers in fcho lTuit*d State* <-<mld 
supply the whole demand. The M^db'al Department of ilo- A»my 
offered to contract (or a.COOV** 11 ** The competing bids ware ISo., 
19.s* s 30c., andlZ&L per grain ox thereabouts. In ooiunquomio 

Hr. Squibb reduced bia price to *20 j., lesa 10 p.of cent.-- -Qhrtnht. a nut 
lhrngywt. 


H YDROCH LOB ATE OF COCAINE, 


Oil Fxlb&i>, of Vienna* published In August a research on the 
alkaloid* which elated that it caused local anaMthssta of the tongue. 
Dr Roller argued that H It deadeaed the seuslbtdty of the nerves 
of the tongue, it would have a similar eflfa'Jt ou tho nerves of tho 
eye. After nuoy ojepenoianta on atiiinaU, ou UhwaoU and friend#, 
and afterwards ou p&ttauta, he published his discovery at the 
UoidefbxjrgOphthalmologicftl Congress in September. 

We will give a short account of the results that seem to htu-e 
obtained in various departments 

The Ev*. —One or two drops of ft 4 per cent solution instilled 
into the eye cause at first a stinging sensation, laating a few seconds. 
On repeating the application there is a sensation of c ltd, thou comes 
a feeling of weight or tension and dryness. The eye protrudes 
eoiuewhat. If the instillation is repeated, the pupil dtUtes. Five 
minutes after the first instillation tho cornea can be handled quite 
roughly, ;oufc* cauterised with silver nitrate, pitted hy pressure, 
without causing the slightest pain or oven sensation. There la simply 
no feeling. When deep incisions are made, as for iridectomy, pain 
has been observed by some though not by others. It h> as yet doubt¬ 
ful how deeply the anssstlietio effect can be made to extern!; it jfcuwoi* 
off at the surface in about twenty minutes, ami, as it apparently 
takes time to reach the lowvt siramuica shown by the dilatation >d 
tho pupil, it would seam that the Appltcftfchm must he rop-afod to 
obtain the host affect. The eye remains dilated for some tune, hut 
viafouis hot iuterfcied with, and Uxe eyu gradually returns to its 
normal state. We find reports of thrrs vmov where Intlamniav.on 
has occurred after tho use of the <]ra^ among a vm-y la^gti number, 
in which it was not observed. One patient >vh» h* l undo^onn 
two iridcotemtea under ether had the globe of the eyw excised i*y 
Mr. Caunalt ,limes, uudm the influence ut a 2 per o*nt soiuti-m of 
ruoaino. I lie romaik was that it wa* ft grv»U deal batter than that 
beastly i'tln. 1 1 , 

Eyelid. —Mr. Bader has crushed a tumour ou the eyelid without 
causing pain to the patient. 

Thk TojauiB.—Mr. T. Smith applied ft 20 per cent s-i'utiou to the 
tongue of a patient three tireus within ten tuiuul.es, lie tlmn applied 
fuming mtM<? oeid fr.iedy two or three *o at to produce a 

dcfiuite burn. No pain was felt during tho operation, 

Thm Nose.— H. .f, Berlin records ins own expor»<m«« He h!^j 
twice had the turbinated butte* of his nose burned by I).-. So uqn, 
nt i tiler vale of three weeks. Tho first oporattou caused intense pain 
aud prostration, At the second tho sui fag* of tho hum s was pilot, 
ed thoroughly twice over with an interval of live minute*, with a 
twenty per cent solution of the hydrochlo*nte, “Thu effect was 
marvellous, far more bo than I nr oven he, I think, expected, Tho 
burning was not felt by me more than the introduction <d the 
brush iu painting, I cannot say l did not te»d the operation, but: the 
wciisation mast be described as feeling, nob pain,” 

The Lauvnx.—D r S«mon has also removed grovnhn from the 
larynx of a lady iu whom, at the seven pmvious operation^ the 
mere Introduction of the instrument Usd caused alarming shook*, 
After painting tfie interior of laryuat with the 20 percent solution 
once, and waiting five minuted, he was able to hjiro low tho innrdb 
ment four times, and remove considerable portions of tho grow bus, 
without the patient experiencing any pain at the moment, or so h«e- 
quenfi shook hypodermically. 

Messrs. J. Ii» J£. Brock end C. J, Arkle, of University College 
Hospital, have tried the effect of hypodermic injections. The effects 
which were common to all the injections wore smarting, followed 
by uambucuw ; redness round the point of injection ; in from two 
to three minutes, sensation to touch won diminished, to pain and 
temperature completely abolished. In every experiment exunpt 
the wbeu half grain wfts injected into the for-arui, the anm«dh©' 
tic area was inure extensive immediately above t»>© point of In¬ 
jection than below. The extent of surface on which the above 
rffeote wore produced was about had au inch above and a quarter 
of an Inch below the paint of Injection ; while fur about half an inch 
«rouud this area there ,wtgi a slight diminution to tactile, painful, 
and tlwrmal Impression, Tltey have performed two minor surgical 
operations palidewtiy after m iojectio» of ono-sevauth of a grain, 

Wo have given only some of the marc striking piece* of evidence 
that have bee* bioeghi *»rw**d. 


Dr. A. Hughes Bonnet makeft ft #iqL-{ i n>tiv<i remark, Ho says 
sfchat in an iu ventilation unJ^rKk'''' hi 1872, ho demon# tfftted 
that tho pbysiobndc-il properties of tb-h*,* caff'*inn, theobromine* 
guamnine, and coomic, wh*vi admiiiiatoivd hyp^deimbnlly, warn 
to all fippodrunctix Uie*amo. “Should it, he proved tint they b^ve 
Also simila- etfoo^a when applied oxt*mdiy tr> the muorm* 
ni'smbrfuicn, it: would bo of itnpcrtaacc from *n ©conomlo peiqt 
of view, as cocaine i» extremely expensive, while^Lhe others ^ttre 
eompiirAtivwiy cheep .and Dr\t$rjiM. 

TX 'r r.r s !"- — 

THAPrfNG PIG 

11 F.O.L.” sends to the IVib.au for^trt a rocipo, and au apology 
for trapping wild pigs. It can tia«i!y be comprehended that in 
many dlstriotH pi^s are an IntoteruM’-r uuUuio^, and any mnthOvi of 
getting rid v>f them all at oucc would be highly acceptable to the 
agriculturists : — 

Gases are not rare whore the disfnruttfttiun of fiouriahing plants- 
tlonshas been considered necessary in ar-b r to deprive the Idack- 
coated gentry of their asnaaa-khftuas and wjraofiee. They, toe, 
often make themuelvn* Intolerable to the cultivators, and «vcn ft* 
keen forest officer cannot help sympathising with poor Banjahi 
Sing or Jack Bunman, who, driven to d,sp 4 ir and wrath, flrcn fch* 
fore*li home of his black uucimce, The poor ob'ip is probably rtm 
in and punished, and tlie pUguo ho tried to combat gote wore© than 
ever, ft# a new and denser crop of ^rass springs up after the fire, 
which killed the trees* but did not destroy the grass roots. All the 
time, nothing 1* more easy than to catch ©very pig, la even a largh 
forcut ; aud this is how it is done, 

.Select a nice* quiet* retired spot to had I your frap, The trap Is 
built iu tho form of au oval* the longer diameter some 70 feet, the 
shorter some SO feet iu le jgtEi, It is amatracted of closely fitting 
palisades with the bark \vh mi. They should be t>6 leant feet in 
tho earth, 7 feet above ground, and sufficiently stenjjg to stand 
the sitnultanomia charge of a Hoore m- morn of pige. The trap has 
two heavy sliding doors, exactly oppodfci oucli. other, Experiohoo 
has shown that this facilitate,* the catchitig immensely, an the old 
sows, which are the most suspicious! apparently feel safer between 
two open door*, and do uot to frequently give the signal lor a 
bolt. A bide door on the same principle, ending in a funnel- 
shaped pwsage with another small outer door, serves to transfer tho 
pig« into cages for transport. TNieie sliding doorscau besot in such 
a way that the pigs oDhor natch thoiAMofve*. which ho waver Is «low 
work, and only to be recommended when ft levy vtray pigs are *p.ij 
to be caught, or tho spring oan bo pulled off by a mao, and the 
whole sounder may be trapped al once. 

Tho pull off ia similarly oonatennte.1 (or either purpose. Tho 
wire and tho rope end holding up fch* eliding doors must rua over 
largo well-oiled wheels. These r<%j cods terminate In a smooth 
iron ring, and the ring, when the doora are set for a osteh* if 
hooked ou to a simoth iron pin well driven home into a firm posjfc 
—low down it it is intended that pigs shall c».tch themselves ; out 
of their reach, if a puti-otf by a trapp-r ia contemplated. A lever 
is phoed between the ring and the post, iu form of a long stick, Is 
the pigs have to let down the doors : in shape of a shorter board 
with a wire through it, when tho puU-off ia to bo done by a man, 

Tho next thing is to build two meccAa.***, at a short distance of 30 
to 'U> yards from each shte of the trap; to enable the trapper 
always to Uk«up hi» position down wind. The trap Is now com¬ 
plete, and the business of tednoing thu j’igs to eutor begins. Thw 
may sound doubtful, but nothing is oasirr iu practice, and pig* 
may be collected in it from miles around. 

Trains iff coarse grain, more or lose oontgutious* arc laid from 
diffumH parts of tho forent, all ending near the trap, where shallow 
trouchos are dug and are constantly refilled with a small quantity 
of grain of eons which should be covered by a layer of A 
iuohfss of soil, in order to prevent dear from entering together with 
tb© pigs. The former would soon make a fultula rasa of the food, 
and tho animal* would disappear before day-light, In less than a 
month the pigs become quite accusto nod to the trap, and ia a very 
short time to the trapper ft» well, wb© ought to ba near the trap, or 
in one of the m&zhuM Cor another fortnight or so at the tkno of 
feeding, 

Then comas the time for action, Tho trapper | a early iu his 
and pulls off when a ^ffioieut number of pig» have titered 
the trap. Hereafter the trap eftn be act for aeU-aciHoa, to get hold 
of solitary boat* and any other pijjs that muyohave bean left. The 
pigs (thouUl not be killed iu the trap, or near it. The trapping 
must done by the man to whom the ptga have grown tonus** 
fcemtid. jxwl any Imngling In the catchlqg shou-d i>4 avoided t or 
fuutte tskta will he remlerad infinitely amre fiuficuit. 
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INDIA AS A WHEAT COMPETITOR, i 

| 

Tue Plotter PrtMi St, Paul, Mina., publishes a four column j 
letter addressed to It by Mr, J. L. Hauser, of Cawnpore, India, 
under date of Jiilyi7lb, 1885, It treat# exhaustively ou the tub- j 
ject of wheat production in Iudia, the method* employed, cost of 
prpduotlon, aqd of export, etc , etc. At India has become our 
greatest wheat competitor in the markets of Europe, the subject t« 
oue of interest and importance to the American wheat grower. 
We therefore present, In condensed form, the substance of the most 
Important points presented in the hitter. The portion of India best 
adapted to wheat culture (hut not the only wheat producing por¬ 
tion) Is what is known as the north west provinces, comprising an 
area about twice as large as the state of I)Unci*. The soil l« allu* 
vial iu its character, very fine in texture, and composed of some 
kind of clay with a considerable admixture of sand. In Its mechan¬ 
ical conditions it is very favorable to the farmer, whose implements 
are of the most primitive character, While as Mr,Hauser says, such 
a soli In Minnesota would be of little value and the soil of Min¬ 
nesota, if it could be transferred to India wdnld be sold for 
manure, the peculiarities of climate aud meteorological condition 
are such as to enable it to store up a large amount of nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, supplying au abundance of plant food, and 
making it productive. In the preparation of ths soil for n crop, 
the Indian farmer has a plough about as effective as the uM-tim* 
narrow bull tongue of the south, to judge by the description, 
though ruder in construction, which simply roots up the surface 
Instead of turning a furrow. It is drawn by a yoke of unlive 
bullocks from one-third to half the lize and weight of our 
oxen. But the Indian farmer goes over his ground from ten to 
twenty times with this simple plough on ground intended for 
wheat, each working opening up the soil to the action of the 
sun, air and rain, and enabling it tn store up plant food 
for the coming crop. He also 2s careful to save and use 
ovary particle of manure possible, hit* poverty preventing the 
purchase or use «f commercial fertilisers, Besides the 

plough, the only other implement used iu preparing the ground for 
wheat Is a log of wood drawn over the held as a clod crusher. 
The seeding 1 b done by hand at the last ploughing, the sower dibbling 
the wheat in the furrow behind the plough at the rate of about ISOlbs 
per acre. The wheat is sown in October or November and harvest¬ 
ed in March or April, The most of it is irrigated and is weeded 
by hand, The reaping is dons with a curved hand-sickle, similar to 
that Used forth© earn© purpose in early times in this country, 

A day's work ia stated by Mr. Hauser to bo oue-twelfth of an aero. 
This, we think, must be altogether too low, for in the days of hand- 
reaping in »his country, a half acre was regarded as a day’# work, 
The grain is thrashed by lwiu£ Iroad by cattle upon u hard dirt 
floor, the treading having a double object, that of separating the 
grain and of breaking up the straw line to fit it for feeding, every 
pound being utilized for this purpose. The grain is cleaned by 
throwing with a wooden ©coop in the wind. An average crop is 
seventeen bushels per acre for irrigated laud aud ten bushels for 
dry, The cost of the fanner’s out-tit and of raising a acre of wheat 
It given by Mr. HaUaer as follows : 


COST 01? OUTFIT, 


Pair of Bullocks 

... $ 12 00 

Plough 

*40 

Yoke 

‘15 

Leveller 

*30 

Wseder 

Mi 

Winnowing scoop 

*3 

Hinkle ... - 

*6 

Water-ltfter ... 

*50 

Total 

... $ 13 50 

jt'Okl OF HA1S1KU AN AClilv OF 

WHEAT. 

Rent, per core ... 

... $ 3 60 

Cartage of manure 

1'20 

150 pound* seed 

1*65 

Ploughing twenty times 

'75 

Bowing by baud 

•15 

Waterig three times 

1 ... 2*25 

Reaping aud carrying 

*60 

Threshing .... ... • 

•35 

Winnowing ...» .«* 

*8 

* Total 

- . 6 10*62 


If the land Is not o! best quality or Is at a distance from the 
fanner’s village, the rent is less than the above rate—In some oases 
not more than half. The total area in wheat In theHorth-west 
Provinces and Oudh is stated as follows ^Normal area, 4,965,883 


acres ; area in l»»4, 0 , 100,000 acres ana »u o,«o.y*.u «cr«w, 

or an increase of ssven per cent over !the previous year, Taking 
the whole of Indie, the total acreage.,la wheat for the last crop 
was 26,828,48$ bores, producing 258,103,200 bushels, an average of 
between urn© aud ten bushels par acre tor the entire country. The 
exports of wheat from India for the last six years are given in 
toua, which reduced to bushels gives the following figure* 

1879 80 ... ... ... 3,659*233 Bushels, 

J880 81 ... ... 12.423*938 „ 

miJ62 ... 82,106,866 „ .♦< 

3882.83 ... ... ... 23,674,000 „ 1 

1888-84 ... ... ... 34,928,566 

Of the crop of 1384-85, there had been « exported up to date of 
; Mr. Haulier’s letter, but about 25,000,000 bushels, Bat the 
; total export, he says, may reach double this amount or 50,000.000 
bushels. Heretofore the chief obstacle to wheat production aud ex¬ 
port; in the interior provinces, has been the cost of inland carriage by 
bullock carts, the average cost off which was 142th of a cent per 
bushel per mile. The cost of carting wheat from Oawppore to Cal¬ 
cutta, a distance of 684 miles was 57*6 cents per bushel, now by rail 
the cost of shipment over the same distance ie reduce ! to 18 29 cent 
per bushel. 

The Government of India is moving vigorously lu opening up 
the country by the building of railways for the purpose of stimulat¬ 
ing wheat production, and the effect is already seen iu the iae eas jd 
acreage and still larger Increased export ; other and cheaper 
foods, euoh as rice and millet, taking the place iu consumption of 
wheat, formerly consumed in the interior provinces, because the 
great cost of land carriage did not permit Its export. The price 
of wheat at interior points of production for the second wee k in 
May 1885, as given by Mr, Hauser, ranged from 44 to 57 cants per 
bushel according to variety and dietauo« from point'of shipment. 

A comparison of the coat of laying down wheat iu Liverpool from 
Delhi, 690 miles from Calcutta, and Chicago 940 miles from New 
Y or^, Is given a* follows : 


Cost of wheat per bushel in Delhi 

Railway freight 

Ocean freight 

624c. 

201 

20tf 

Total cost per bushel in Liverpool 

.. $1,034 

Cost of of wheat per bushel lu Chicago .... 
Railway freight to Now York 

Ooeuu freight 

... 1.021 
m 

7i 

Total cost in Liverpool 

... #1.294 


or a difference in favour of the Indian wheat of ICiJc. per bushel, 
but it will ba noticed that the price of wheat in Chicago, and of 
both railway and ocean freight are considerably above protect rate* 
aud prices. At this writing No, 2 spring wheat is quoted at 32 7/3 
acute, freight to New York 5 <*,«uts p«r bushel, and oeeau 
freights down almost to ballast figure*. Freights from Chicago 
to Liverpool are opeuly quoted at 21 cents per 100 lbs, or 
12 3/5 cents per bushel on wheat, aud contracts are made below 
those figures. Taking the present price of wheat 82j[o. and rate of 
of freight 12 3/5o., wheat can be laid down iu Liverpool from Chicago 
for 05&o. But no one wilt claim that these figures furnish a re¬ 
munerative prioe to the farmer who grows wheat, uor to the 
transportation lines which oarry il to market. Living rates to both 
require not fesa than Si.00 par bushel for wheat in Chicago, Atul 
25o. per bushel freight between Chicago and Liverpool. 

Tho wheat of India, while of several varieties, is classed under 
four general heads, viz., white and red, hard and soft. Irriga¬ 
tion which is common iu India, is furnished by canals, tanks 
(artificial reservoirs), and wells, all of which are numerous, Where 
wells are used, the water is raised by bullocks working an endless 
chain with buckets, or tu shallow wells, with the Persian wheel, 
with buckets on its outer circumference, The writer same up his 
: article as follows 

In concluding this report, I will state what I think arp 
the advantages and disadvantages of wheat railing in India: 
First—The wonderfully permanent productiveness of the dim tte 
and soil. Second, the use of irrigation, on account of 
which there can be no failure ol the growth of a crop. 

S bird—The facilities for inland transportation and aheap ooeae 
eights. Fourth—The variety of season* giving the farmer 
work Ip the fields every month in the year, thus making the 
wheat crop almost an extra or surplus one, the other crops sup¬ 
plying the labourers with food. Fifth—The cheapness of labor. Ail 
these combined Indicate that the wheat-growing power of India 
will largely increase, The Government is planning iu every way 
to increase the facilities of lirlgatiou* introducing new seed, and 
improved methods of cultivation, and also urging th«t freights on 
wheat by the State and other railways ba greatly reduced. 

The drawbacks are ; First—Heavy storms of wind sftdraln that 
cause tho grain to lodge just before harvest, when it quickly spoils 
in the hot suit. Second—Heavy hall storms, and in some 
localities frost* The hall breaks the stalk or thrashes 
out the grain. Third—Rust* flies, and beasts or grasshk^ers* 
AU these, at times, greatly affect the crops, but they' are 
accidents and expected to occur only occasionally. 

Tbs facts above presented, from a reliable source, are worthy of 
the careful consideration of the American wheat grower. The 
problem to be worked 00 1 by the logio of events, is whether he, 
with his labor saving implement* but high gust of labor and of living, 
can maintain his supremacy fa the wheat markets of the world 
against the Indian farmer with his rude implement* but; favourable 
soil aud climate, but whose labor is worth but a few a eats a day, . 
and who has the Government actively engaged for his help Iu 
providing the meant by which kit crops canto cheaply transported 
»6 market, 
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y THE CORN CROP OP 1866. 

f&UEWUEJUtfto this issus will found a spoolal report upon the 
cortTorop from our crop reporter#*in the states 
IDIbaIb- foie#. hllStoitvL K n i Ptn *. Nebraska, Minnesota* Wisconsin, 
^rrfrioSm&tUm ol the figure, given In ..oh 
Stnte u porMutage. of eoreage »ud Ofm<Utiou,au<i » ** ®“ 

♦hi! 0 f bmumSm* ol yield or total crop a* omopwefi with teat 

of 1884, glv»» the following wvmlte, wWol» wlu be of Interest aud 
value to our readers ; 

OM>—Acreage per eent, 129; condition, 120 ; orop per cent, 154. 
Judhww»~Acnsks, 105 i ooodition, 115 ; crop per coot, 120. 
iL mow^Aereage, 112; condition, U4$; orop per cent, l‘28i. 
XoW—AoreageflO* ; conditio", ,113 ; orop per o*ut. U7& 
Mimurt-itoreage, 101 ; ooeditU ii, 96 ; crop per oeoi, 97^ 
Aonas*—AorosgS, 1H* ; condition, 98 ; crop per cent, U2. 
iVc6rn«jta— AcrSSjte, 109 ; wmMtijm* m i crop per cent, > M. 

Acreage. 104; condition, 80 i crop per cent, 89^. 
^ 0 fwi»-AcrSftgCi 952 5 oondjt cm*, 86; crop per o*»»M * 
Acreage, U6 ; condition, 107 ; crop por cent, 121, 

A comparison of the amount ol crop in each of thoseState*, with 
that of 4884, ir shown by the following.tabular statement*, iu 
which tto» figures of the department of agriculture wore used for 
last yea* crop ; Cr0p ^ ^ c * 1885 . 

bushels. Bushel#. 

Ohio ... 85,393,000 131,505,000 

Indiana - 104*757,000 125,708.000 

imnSs 7. 244,544,000 294,239,000 

Iowa ... 262,000,000 290,805,000 

Mhwoufi ... 197.830,000 191,914,500 

JrjSST 108500,000 188,720,000 

wIEJtlka m 100 000 

Mtoueaota ... 23,630,000 21 5 J4»,800 

wfi£££ 1 26,20 >,000 21,209.000 

MicWgah 26,022,000 30,165 ,000 


Total 


,.. 1.251.596,000 1,438,796,300 

’ 1,251,596,000 


Excess over last year’s orop 


187,200.300 


It wiU he seen that ol the above states all show a considerable 
nain over last year, except Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, 
which fail shortol last year 1 * crop, the largest gains being m States 
where the wheat crops suffered most aeverolv Jest winter,end when, 
ferae areas seeded tow Beat the previous fall were ploughed up and 
nl^ted to corn. These tow State# last year produced within a 
C 0 n ol 70 per cent of the entire corn crop of the country, which 
the° final flgur«t of the department of agriculture placed at 
i ?Q5 000 OOObuaheU. Assuming that the eoumry outside of these 

. mm m mod. oom this ye»i (»ml .“«*> t.porto a. have 
»uu.wui^wii«*«““ . belitjfthiktthto wlll b „ , he 

!Zt Se l av. j£T? *>* *'*<« »«' of 1,982,000,000 

butoel7 the largest crop ever produced la this country i and all 
matured ^without injury from frost except in some localities where 
tint production is #o small, that the damage from this source has wo 
tnn.aonhlfi effect upon the entire crop of the country. An increase 
!fK?22toruS^Vaad souther.. Wm of 18,000,000 bushel# 
|U ! r?crontQ«lte likely to be realised) would bring the 

mop of this year up to the grand total of 2.000,000,000 bushel#.— 
farmer*' keviev>. _ _ 


onghMo be fMud~«"uttWoot tor on. ol th»»e M» whl.U would 
furnish Enough plants for one beegah ol woa i < » \> e 

After haviwtf sown, and if them i# a hot sun, * 
vistblfto TeV-ds with light mats, Tto **« 

germtoato iu 7 o* 10 days at least. American seed does , Sitmatra 

lA I?e l pTaitv W w£y r 'reqnirB watering, which should be don© with a 
] watering can with a rose, when the plants ar* laf'ge* 

I Only water seed beds »u the evetting. As soon m tbe seedlings have 
1 leaves of the ru ut a penny, they are » ol^ 

lut^. Before tsking up the «eedlt»g to transplant, wjw umoefl# 
well *n hour beforehand ; this U done to loosen the eafth About the 
roots so that the plAut# may be tak-n up without 
To take up the seed lings they should be smiMd by the underside 
of the two largest leaves by the finger and thumb having due *«** 0» 
each Mils, not »-y therein, then pull up gently, taking caie not to 
* HL u av ' g They may iben be plao«d to au open basket* 

When the basket is full, it sliouW he covered with a cloth if the sun 

Is hot, and the seedlings eltglitly sprinkled with water aud then 

*> ttt iQ tow “ 3 feet by 2 feet apart, for 
which purpose a knotted cord to l-sqed-fch# knots being 3 feet 
apart. Thf# oord is drawn by two men-one at each end, Across 
the field or portion of the field at a distance of 2 feet from the outer 
mige, the cord is drawn out and then trampled upon bv ow>)ws, 
The knot# leave un impression (n the soil where the seedling# have 

to ho planted. The uoid is thou raised and put down agaiu it 
another distance of 2 feet from the firsthand so on, till sufflohmt 
laud has been markod off. This work can be done during the day, 
ami the transplanting in the eveniug. 

IVaflsp , a«f.iay.- / rransplstttio fi should be di.oe in the evcuigg 
if there is any sun i in cloudy weather, it can be done all the 

dtt ^ai°uv g weather is most suitable as it dispenses with watering, 
and the plants settle better. A boy takes a baakat of seedUngs and 
walks up the row, dropping « plant here and there, whore tho 
marks have been made; he is followed by a man who makes a 
hole with a kurpie, into which he places a seedlirig, and then prense# 
the soil arouud the roots firmly with his finger# and then goes op 

W As trausplanting can hardly be done h*re without watering, a 
bov carrying a can without a rose follow# tbs man who i« trans¬ 
planting, and waters each plant he comes across j but, as I mention. 
?d above, If the transplanting could b« dom iu rainy weather, 
the watering would be unnecessary. When growing the yetttog 
plants require some attention. 

After toe plants have been planted about a week or eo, weather 
permitting, it is advisable to iooeeu and open the noil around them 
with a knrpie, and also to eradicate woods which may appear. 

Lateroufa kodalie may be used to work the earth between 

% a# the plants have made growth and begin to thrbw 
out ftower or seed heads, which win take place iu aboot eight 
week# or so, they should bo topped, viz.* the flower head# should 
be brokec off before they flower in this way 

The stoMi on which the he*d was found should be seized about 
two to throe foet from the ground and snapped clean off by the 
hand or figure#. This topping will cause the plant to throw oat 
heavy leaves. The higher up the stem is broken offuo will the 
leave# of the plant become thinner and smaller. Wu generally 
leave about ten or twelve loaves of each plant. 

After topping, numerous suckers and oKshools will spring up ; 
these fijiould b« promptly broken off as *o%n a* they aptttiar, m they 

take a lot ol nuurisfaiuent from the plant, Ih© plant ripen# to 


TOBACCO CULTURE ON THE ROOSA FARM. 


U Caine. K»q-. AMl.amt Manager, Rooa. Tohkouo 
to th« Si^rtuieudcnt of Audarn... and Ntoobar, 
*.d»tod 6th Ootobot 1886. 

I h»»e bwo raqua.tod by th. Secretary of Revenu. and Agrl- 
Depwtmaot of Indf. to Mod you full lu.truottoo. .. to the 
method .ms^oyed bn. to cultivating, preparing .oil, .owing, plant. 
ton. MdtrMtBwnt whU. growing of tobnooo. I .hall .ndoavcot to 
Aota in at olaar and oonclao a manner at pomihle, and hope you will 

hav.no difficulty in following out the lurtruotion., 

“K^wwatto v/aoH .—Tobaooo land ahould be weU drained up- 
land WUob haa tain Hallow tom. time, or that ba> had .otn. light 
orop in it; this land ahould be well manured with w.ll-rott.d 

“wTriongh onr land, twto monthly. Jn.t b.fora the time to 
tianarianting the .oil fa ploughed *p and wall puiverwed by a 

b.MM OT bdm of wood 5r.wn by buUock. ov.r tha upturned toil 

» m to bend it nnd to break up any lump, of earth, 

Theaoll ahould bn .nffioleatly dry to thi.purpose soaanotto 

’ ^Jjf a.dt’fjTh.a. ahould bo mod. up In a .ultabt. •Ro.tioo, 
thatte. protected from the hot afternoon tun, having nome build- 
In. or grove of Km on the w.rt aide. The .ted-bed. ahould 
the Inobw off the * ro “ d **^>“”‘r t t” b d e S! 

wUhttXl «d good^rotted ma»»» 
w#)l^rk#fi Hu Aftor pulverising the soil#»d tevelltog it, pick 
J7 any atonao *» oaten inbbEh, and it wlll b» ready to eowtag 

’^The # ^*e of the bode .hontd b. about 4 tot by IS fejrt ; thin Is 
>hm ouneoBtent than aquare hoda aa U enable, th* plant, to be 
rttoudod towlthnut tttk of •daetroying them by trampling on 


U*Soadi.'-Tha aead it wwa hroad-oast with the hand, 
w!Ta!ifchsamaiA&d or okbes so a# to sow evenly; <*4t* shoulfi 
Too thickly. AbOUt one ohlttwkol tod 


plant# should b<> cut. . . , . . . .. 

How (o cut ripe plant*.—A tobacco plant U known to be ripe if 
the leaf macks when taken between finger or thumb and pressed ; 
uud also when the leaves present a swollen uppsarence and have * 
heavy look. The stem when cut U full of »up, very thin rind oa 
«dge, l)m leaves are curved over, io*>k mottled, th© lib* of the phtot 
get brittle and ars easily broket* off ; when fully ripe, the plant Is 
cut at one stroke cIobc to the gtounil. The best instrument 
to cut the ptant is with a kur, te. When cut, the plant is allowed 
to hung over or* its one side aud wilt or drobp to the suu. 

This wilting take# from owe to two hoar#according to the strength 
of the sun. When sufficiently wUtod (which is known when «h© 
plduta look drooping aud the ribs can be bent slightly without 
breaking), tb« plant# are placed tu a ©art and taken off to the curing 
house, Flam# should not be cut to rainy or clondy we«* 
iher, as it is obvious too sun would not be*bot euottgb to 
wilt were the weather cloudy, a«d the ram washes off the ‘gum, 
aud thereby deci<m#«# toe weight of the plant, Flauts should not 
be cut at ter the rains unle#s the gum has returned to the iso-ve#, 
which is kuowu by their sticky gummy leeliug. Trusting the 
above tost ructions would prove sufficient, I beg, &o.t 

(Signed) J* F. FaiC fi, 
Acting Secretary to Qovaruiasnt, 


HoMiOWAY 1 # OiNTMKNT —Soros, Wounds, ulcerations, and other 
disease# affecting the skin, are amendable by this oodling and 
UeaUug ungnent. It has called forth tfie loudest praise from 
persons who have suffered for year* from bad legs, abocoaset, and 

ohronio ulcers, aftOr every hope cl .cure bos tong patted away. 

None but those who have experienced the soothing effect of this 
Otetm* nt can form an idea of the comfort it bestows, ,by restrain- 
tog inflammation and allay tog pain. Whenever tiffs Ointment ha# 
been once needy it ha# established H* own worth, and ha# again 
been eagerly sought for, as toe cosiest and safest remedy for all 
nioamos omnptoiuU, in neuralgia, rheumatism, and gout, the 
mm tppUmWm, p»p«rty uwd, gives wowUrfvU nU*t. 
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W HA T is IBIS DISEASE THAT IS DOMING OPON I 

os? ( .| 

htKte a thief at night it steal* iu upon ns unawares. Mar 
persons have pains about the cheat ana sides, and some tunes i u 
the back, They feel dull and sleepy ; the mouth haw a bad taste, 
especially in the morning. A sort of sticky slime collects about 
the teeth, 'l"he appetite Is poor. There is a feeling like a heavy 
load on the stomach \ sometimes a faint all-gone sensation at the 
pit of the stomach which food does not satisfy. The eyes are ; 
sunken,, , the hands and feet become cold an<t feel clammy. After 
a while a cough sets in at first dry, but after a few mouths it is 
attended with a greenish coloured expectoration. The afflicted 
one feels tired alt the while, and sleep does not seem to afford 
any rest. After a time he becomes nervous, irritable* and gloomy 
and has evil forebodings. There is a giddiness, a sort of whirling 
sensation in the head when rising up suddenly. The bowels be- 
com® costive ; the skin is dry and hot at times ; the blood becomes 
thick and stagnant; the whites of the eves become tinged with 
yellow, the urine is scanty and high* colon reu, depositing a sediment 
after standing. There is frequently a spitting up of tint food, 
dOiimtbrtCH with a sour taste, and sometimes with a sweetish 
taste ; this is frequently attended with palpitation of the 
heart ; the vision becomes impaired With spots before the 
eyes ; there is a feeling of great prostration and weakness. 
All of these symptoms are in turn present. It is thought that 
nearly one-third of our population has this disease in some of 
its varied forms. It has been found that medical men have 
mistaken the nature of this disease. Borne have treated it tor a 
Uver complaint, others lot kidney disease, etc. etc., but none of 
the various kinds of treatment have been attended with success, 
because the remedy should be euoh as to act harmoniously upon 
each one of the organs, and upon the stomach as well: for in 
Dyspepsia (.for this is really what the disease is) all these organs, 
partake of this disease, and require a remedy that will act upon 
all at the same time. Weigel's Curative Syrup oats like a eh arm iu 
thte class of complaints, giving almost immediate relief. The* 
following letters from chemists of standing In the community 
where they live show in what estimation the article is held 
John Archer, Harthill, near Sheffield,^! can confidently re¬ 
commend it to all who may bo suffering from liver or stomach 
complaints, having the testimony of my customers, who have 
derived great benefit from the Syrup and Fills. The sain in 
increasing wonderfully. 

Geo. A. Webb, 141, York-street, BelfastI have sold a large 
quantity, and the parties have testified to its being what you 
tOpreaent it. 

J. S. Metcalfe, 56, Highgate, Kendal i—,I have always great 
pleasure in recommending the Curative Syrup, for I have never 
Known a case in which It has not relieved or cured, and I have ' 
sold many grosses, 

Hobt. G, Gould, 17, High-street, Andover 1 have always 
taken a great interest in yOur medicines, and I have recommended 
them, as 1 have found numerous cases of care from their use. 

Thomas Chapman, West Auckland 1 find that the trade 
readily increases. 1 sell more of your medlufoos than any ocher j 
Ljttd. 

N, Darrell, Ciuu, Salop ‘.—All who buy it aro pleased, and 
rfc comme«d it. 

Jos, BalkwiU, A.P.8., Kingebtidge The public seem to appro* 
i ate their great value. 

A. Armstrend, Market street, Dalton-In-Furness It is ueudlesB 
me to say that your valuable medicines have great sale iu this 
^triot—greater than any other .1 know of, giving great satiefac- 

tioRobfc. Laine, Milksharn I can well recommend the Curative 
yrup from having proved its efficacy fur indigestion myself. 

B Friockheiiu, Arbroath, Forfarshire, Sept. 28, 1882. 

Dear Sir,—-Last year I sent you a letter recommending Mother 
Ssigel's Syrup, 1 have vory much pleasure iu still bearing 
testimony to the very satisfactory results of the famed Hyrup and 
PUis. Most patent medicines die out with mo, but Mother Seigcl 
has had a steady Bale ever since I commenuod, and is still in a 
great demand ns when 1 first began to oil the medicine. The 
cures which have come under my notice are chiefly those of 
Uver complaint aud general debility. 

A certain minister in my neighbourhood says it is the only 
thing which lias benefited him, and restored him to his normal 
condition of be^Uh after being unable to preach for a considerable 
length of time, I could mention also a great many other cases, 
but space would not allow. A near friend of mine, who is very 
muoh addicted to cost! suttees, or constipation, finds that Mother 
Beigel's Fills are the only pills which suit his complaint. All 
Other pills cause a reaction which te very an nay lug. Mother 
Belgel's Fills do not leave a bad after-effect;. 1 have much pleasure 
in commanding again to suffering humanity Mother Beigel’s 
medicines, which areao sham. If this letter is of any service, you . 
can publish it* Yours very truly, 

(Signed) William S. Uiam*, Chemist. 

A. J. White, Esq. 

15th August, 1883. 

Dear flir,—I writ*- fcb tell you that Mr. Henry Hillier, Of Yates*, 
forty, Wilts, informs me that he suffered from a severe form of 
indigestion for upwards of font years, and took no cud of doctor's 
medicine without the slightest benefit, and declares Mother Beigel’* 
*yrup which he got from me has saved his life. 

Yours truly, 

Mr. White. (Signed) N, Wiser, 

IB) Chemist, Cabs* 


sarsaparilla. 

WILKINSON’S 

ESSENCE OB PLTTID EXTRACT o» BED JAMAICA 

SARSAPARILLA ■'& 

IS THE ONLY PREPARATION RKDOO VISED BV THIS FACULTY AS A 
WONDBftKOL IfORUrlBR OP THH human plood. 

I T is npfe too much to say that those stiffarfoijr from $he effects of 
Tropical Climates such as T-uipiu Liver, DttinMiv, Attemoa- 
tion or Body, KaupriONs. Lahsititok, Ac., will, by takfo a >hU 
extraordinary toUNOE *>p Red Jamaica Barkai'ARILla, sood find 
relief, and ultimately a sure. It is asserted by those who take a 
tittle daily that 1 the system becomes less liable to attacks of 
illness. 

u We cannot speak too highly of I 

u We recommended your Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla,”—Medical 
Ueoie is. 

** The only preparation for removing what may be called the 
sequels) of a m*rouri»l Muns ,'*—Sir A, Martin* 

The late Dord Clyde, writing for a further supply of fFiiifehisoato 
Sarsaparilla, says “ I am never without it, for, when feeling 
depressed or out of sorts from anxiety or fatigue, a dose or two 
animates me. M 

*'Your HJmnc* of Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla onred me of a 
Torpid Liver ; alt other remedies failed.” Wart.of AldfOrougb, 

Prepared only by 

THOMAS WILKINSON, 

( MEM BKR OF the Pharmaceutical Socimty, ) 

270, Rege ntrstreet, tfondon 
Sou* in Small, Medium, and Largk. Bottled 
Caution.—Many spurious, worthless, and in jut toil* preparations 
are offered to the Public ; see that both bottle aw) label have the 
name and address, also Trade Mark (W. in a diamond) at the 
bottom of the bottle, 

Wilkinson’s BrouchioTboracic Lozenges. 

Agents : Bathgate A Co, ; Smith, Stnuietreet A Co. ; Gobind 
Chunder Dutt & Co, 

To he had of all retpmtahU firm# in India. 


~ THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST: 

A MONTHLY RECORD OF INFORMATION FOR PLANTERS OF 


Tea, (Jactio, Cinchona, 0“$ne, In>Ua*rubfar t Sugar, Paint*, 
Cotton, Cardamom*, Kola, Cora, Ginnamon, 

Nutmtya, Fibrous Plante, and other Products, 
suited jo*' Vu f 4toat*on hKW Tropics, > 

(Published at Observer Office, Colombo, Ceylon, on or about tbe 1st 
of each Month, Commenced in June l$8Lj 
** Thk Tropical AQHiccr/timrct” has now au assured position in 
its large circulation in Ceylon, Southern and even Central and 
Northern India, the Straits Settlements, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Northern ^ustrali»,Queenalani% Central Amcma.Nntai, Mauritius, 
aud the West Indies. From all sub tropical planting settlement*. 
We have had .cordial approval of the publication, 1 and au 
encouraging measure of support. The English* Indian, and Colonial 
Press have spoken In commendatory terms of the T, A,, as 
also directors of Public Gardens, irom Sir Joseph Hooker, 
downwards,*aud so have all planters. 

I9r No planter should be without it. 

Hates of duheription, including pontage, in advance : 


£i Sterling,—~~Rupee* 12 —6 Dollars. 

Single copies, $s, or He, 1 ; back copies, 3s, or He, 

Any cnocl the four volumes completed, bound In cloth, tattered, 
wish comprehensive index,for £t 10s. (or ft*. ill), carriage prepaid. 

As a medium for KugUsh, American, and Australian ADY Eft* 
TISJ5MENT8 of good* suitable, for the tropics, India; as wail 
a* Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Java, aud West ladies 
(Central America being included iu that term), or connected with 
agriculture, the Tropical Agriculturist stauds unrivalled, the work 
befog consiaotly in the hands of , Native as' well as Buropaau aud 
American agriculturists. Being a monthly Periodical, the 
Tropical 4g;nmUmM lies on the table, aud Is very often referred 
to dm fog tiaafi mdfoifo a foot which advertisers will, know how to 
appreciate. 

tiST For tea sale of plants, aepd^ maohiuery, linpUMkittSc Ac., 
used In foopioal (tea. sugar, fibres, Ac.) agriculture* no better ad* 
vertisiug medium «EWtsT 

Hates for Advertisements, 

[9 words to line,] 

12 line* and under, per Line ...Os. Ad, (8 annas). 

Above twelve ,, .... 0 H (7 „ ) 


Quarter Page, once ... 17*1 Bs. 10 

Half „ „ .. Cl 8s, 

Whole ...-fa« 


ft*. 10 T 

.. w K 

.. 84 j 


5 per cent off for tftal 
tionai insertion, 


ssddU 


U@T For long ooutracts, special reductions, 
Camtunataaiflen* respedtfog advertisements and subscriptions 
for the Trofioal Attfiicmwiiftx mJy be addressed to 

THACKKH, SPINK A CO„ Calootwa, 

TlflACKftft A Co., ttmtZD, BofitJRkV, fcV ; 

W^T A CO ; Mitma« r 
Or A. M. A J, FNHG0SOH, ColomUu, 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Health, Crop and Weather Report 


[Ton »ai e WmsK kndinu 2f»Ta November 1S85.J 

Madras — General prospects fair ; continue favourable in lioliary and 

Anantapore. 

UtmilM .#.—River tttili low to bind, Heaping of UiariJ and sowing of 
rabi crops completed in some dietriots; in progregg ta ethers, Mora 
rain wanted for rnhi crops In part* of Poona, A hmodnugger, and Khan- 
deah. Standing crops damaged by insects in two lalukae of I’aiioh Mahal#. 
Cholera in parts of eight., fever and cuttle-disease In parts of 13, and 
small-pox Id parts of five districts. 

No rain fell in any of the reporting diatricls except Chit!*- 
gong, Dacca, and Khoolna. In Cliiltagonj? jain heavy aud has done 
Homo harm to the standing crop*. Arnuu harvest is progressing with 
prospeot of a good outturn, oicept in tho flooded tracts, and in parts 
of Bohar which have suffered for want of October rain ; rant crops 
generally look well, hut want of rain somewhat Interferes with m(,i and 
poppy sowings. Price of rice has gooerally fallen. General health 
continues fair. 

A.-IF. P. and Gorf^.—Woather seasonable. RaU operations nearly 
completed everywhere, and orops bo far progressing favourably, but 
want of moisture has affected the area sown. Prices steady. Health 
generally good ; oholer* and fever abating; condition of cattle fair. 

Punjab .**No rain ; it is much needed. Blight fever in the Delhi an.l 
Poshawur districts, in the Kalmta and Attook tebatl* of the ttawul Pindeo 
district, and in the Dora Ismail Khan city ; cholera prevalent in a few 
villages of tho Dohra Ismai! Khan district ; health elsewhere generally 
good ; rinderpest has appearod among cattle iii the Bbera tehsil of the 
Shabpore district. Rahi operations in progress. Price* rising in the 
Hbwar, Umritiur, Lahore and Rawul Pindee districts, falling in the 
Mooltan district, and stationary o'sewhere. 

Central Province*.—Rain sowings 1 avo been nearly completed through, 
out the provinces, and as a rule are germinating well, although in ^orae 
places the October rain was Insufficient ; the oottOn crop is coming 
into market and is fully up to anticipation, 

British jRijrewiA.—Slight cholera in seven diatriots, elsewhere public 
health good ; slight cattle-disease in four districts, elsewhere health of 
cattle good. Crop prospects good in all districts, except in parts of 
Hanthawaddy, Promo, and Monln em districts, where more rain is re¬ 
quired, Heaping of crops commenced In Hanthawiddy, ilenaada, and 
Moulraoin districts. 

>4 stain ,-—Weather seasonable ; rainy In Caohar : puhlio health fair, 
Kalaj ir seems still to ho lingering here and there in the Luki 
Prospects of all crops good Reaping of commenced. Common rice 
16 seers 15 ehittaok* per rupee. MoUtxlai and mustard do mg weU ; 
saltdhan being reaped. 

Mysor* and Cbe^.-^Cropsingood condition, except at Tntnkur whore 
the late sown ragi needs rain, Cattle-disease i n parts of Kolar, 
Bhimoga, and Kadur. Prospects of aoason good- Public health good, 
except in the Tumkur and Siiimoga districts, where fever is prevalent. 
Harvesting of r -gi in progress, water and pasturage abundant No 
material ohange In prices. 

Beiar and Hyderabad. —Weather clear and cool. K^rif being cut ; 
prospects of rabi good. Wheat 22 and jiueari 26 seers per rupee in 
AiuraotL Cotton picking continues ; ahi, crops arc ripe and ready for 
harvesting. Fever and dfcue prevail in «omo talukas, a n d ch'^era in 
Pfttlur taluk a, Price* in flyderob-d—*wheat 14, coarse’rioe 124, white 
jmr 26, 'JP'Amjnar 27, and tur 15^ seers per current sicca rupee. 

Central India States. —Weather seasonable. Prices stationary Health 
and prospects good. Bowing* of rabi approaching completion, 
i£o jpooiaJia .— Weatbor oool and clear. Fever decreasing in Abn, Ta 1 ka 
and walls fair In all places except in Meywar, Kerowli and Dhclepore, 
Rahi sowing* progressing ; fevef to some extent sti'l prevails In Marwar, 
Crop* being gathered. Jomr being harvested in Harowti, where fever 
prevalent Price*— wheat S3, barley 32, gram 32, bains 28, and jewar 
80 seen per rupee, Stationary generally. Health good, Frospeote 
fair* 


TEA-BLIGHT, 

TO Till! Kill Ton. 

Sih,— In your issue of tho 7th ultimo you stated that “tho 
latest nows from the tea districts is that blight is very prevalent 
in moat gardens in tho Terai." I therefore road carefully 
the succeeding issues of your much esteemed paper* for some 
remody for Tea-Blight, which A (Jmndam Te.*. Planter might have 
suggested. But as up to date ho has not come forward 
with any suggestions, J presume to address you with tho following 
method of removing blight from tea plants which Mr. Kurss, some 
time Curator of the herbarium in the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta, approved Plant bhang (nnnit . *6h saliva) between the 
rows of tea plauts, This will sot as a preventive to the attacks of 
a cart and other wingless insects. 

HEM CHUNDRA DUTTA. 

Calcutta, December 1,1885. 

P.tf.—X will reply to inquirer shortly. 


Editorial Notes. 

We learn that a Royal Commisurio*,, oon.si*ting of Members 
of tho Couucil of Agricultural Education, has been appointed nl 
Melbourne to make enquiries m to tlie product^ other than 
wheat, to the growth of which tlm climate and soil of that 
colony are adapted. Several speuialffitwt have been requested 
to send in papers on the subject. 

V 

1 In May o» June last Sir I. B. JAwcs road before the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, a paper on “sugar as food for 
stuck,” in which his experience was unfavourable from an 
economical point of view’to tho two of uoigar as a food for slock. 
A correspondent, signing himself F. Cjilino, has addressed a 
letter to the tyteei whin far {which will be found elsewhere), 
from which it would appear that, it has been used moat auccesa- 
fully in Queensland. 

«** 

It is stated that the plant call*vl Ferula which grows 

in Russian Turkwtau, has recently attracted tho attention of 
medical science as a prophylactic against cholera on account of 
its exciting and antispasmodic properties, The juice of this 
plant is exceedingly bitter and has a mask flavour. The plant 
could not for a long time be conveyed to Europe because the 
ualivea of Turkietan were unwilling to show where it grew. 
Thanks, however, to tho exertion* of the famous saumt, 
Fedcheuko (now deceased), specimen* were procured and have 
been acclimatized iu the Moscow Botanical Garden. 

* n 

** 

After reading all that ha* Ijeen published in the Bombay 
papers regarding oyetew, it i« a positive relief*to turn to Mr. 
LL A. S&l&’a account of the Auckland natives. He says : 

From poraouat ^xpferisnoe I oft a vmmb for tbe reapectabl* 
dimensient, firm textur*, and delioiou* taste of the Auckland 
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oyatera, of which, for six ponce, you may obtain anflUhmtfta 
elevate lo the seventh heaven of sybaritism an amateur of oyster*, 
who, driven to despoil' at Having to pay three shillings and 
eixponco a doz^a for natives, had emigrated to the antipode*, not 
to iuve*t in sheep or cattle runs, to dabble in grain, to speculate in 
land, or to gain experience— and lose money—in gold-mining, hut 
fo seek for ofitluifoi plcuti/u 1 , excellent, and cheap. The cray fish 
likewise swarm, and are as flue in fiivour as they arc at Trieste, 
which is saying mgcli. 

*** 

The total value of the import# into British Indin during the 
six mouths from 1st April to 30lh September 1885 amounted 
to Rx. 24,16,95,991, which shows a decrease of Ks. 1,21,12,709, 
«i* compared with the import# for the name period l.mt year. 
The total value of export# during the same period of 1880 
amounted to Its. 37,11,00,201, as compared with Us. 39,51,30,221, 
during the same period liusfc year, showing a decrease of 
Us.2,10,35,957. These figures indicated plainly tin* great depres¬ 
sion of trade. Taking the decrease in the value of exports and 
import a together, we have a falling olF amounting to 
Its. 3,31,38,059 during six months of the present year, 

*** 

A iiobie con temporary notices that the falling off in the con* 
sumption of coffee in England is attracting sonic attention. I11 
I860 the consumption, with a population of 211,000,000, was 
3,Vo 1,381 11 m., or 1 23 lbs. per head. In 1884, with a popula¬ 
tion of 36,000,000, the consumption was only 33,010,250 lbs,, or 
01)1 lb per head, or a diminution of 25 per cent. On the other 
hand, the consumption of cocos during the same peiiud has 
im renHcd from 0‘J 2 lb. per head In 0 38 lb. per bead. The 
increase in tin* consumption of tea shows an important increase. 
In I860, 2 00 lbs. per head were columned ; in 1884 if. was *2 82 
lbs, per head. Thisdcuiruse in the rohMimption of coffee is the 
more remarkable, since during.the past few years a. vciy large 
number of coffee houses have been ‘established throughout 
tireat HiiUin and Indand. In some papers we see that the 
figurr-agiven are fiff,000 ttiiw in 18fil, agaiiiat 11,000 iu 1884, a 
diminution of 28,000 ton* since 1861, which is evidently an 


According to recent reports, the position of tin* jute indus¬ 
try in Germany is not very encouraging. The price of jute 
goods, we learn from KaklotR* t has seriously fallen. There has 
been a fall in the price of^raw materials, but if is not at all 
proportional, while wug»\s have nuffered no reduction. One 
cause of the present unsatisfactory state of tilings is the lifc- 
lewmees which characterises all markets, and the general fal iiig 
off in consumption. The business report of the date Spinueroi 
und We here i at Marburg strikingly reflects the general condi¬ 
tion of this trade. Tlit^e wmks had iu operatiun at the close 
of the businerts year 8,700 spindles ami 224 looms, and inaiiu- 
factuud during the year 3,610,478 toll-lb. of yarn, 3,746,646 
metres of material, 1,812,274 sacks. 

*#• 

It m bln Led that at an experiment, recently tried at the fn* 

vent.ions Exhibition Aquarium, by Mr. W. August Carter, with 

a view to discover how far fish are prone to sleep, it waa found 

that amongst freshwater fishes the roach, dace, gudgeon, carp, 

tench, minnow, and catfish sleep periodically in common with 

terr^trial animal*. The name bwlinct* were found to actuate 

marine fifth, of which the following were observed to be equally 

influenced by somaoleuce—^i',., the wrasse, conger eel, dory, 

dogfish, wraflse baas, and all stoics of Hat fifth, Mr, Carter 

states that, so far as bo can discover, the goldfish, pike, and 

angler fish never sleep, but lest periodically. Desire for sleep 

amongst fish varied according to meteorological conditions. 

Vi si) do not necessary select night time for repose. 

f • 

• * 

Vttoai the rmni'lly-piiblished agricultural aUtiatics, it appeals 
that Now Zealand made great strides in wool exportation dur¬ 
ing I8h4, when the quantity shipped amounted to 81,139,028 
‘ba., as compared with 68,149,430 Its. in the previous year the 
Uigest quantity exported up to that time, Such a auddou 


increase would lead to the suspicion that New Zealand shipown¬ 
ers had been killing the goose that lays the golden eggs ; but, 
in spite of the groat increase in the exports of mutton, which 
reached 12,703 tons in 1884, the stock of sheep also increased 
The statistics .show a great falling off in wheat exjxnta, viz., 
from 4,897,540 bushels iu 1883, to 2,706,775 bushels in 1884. 
On the other hand, the export of oats increased from 1,619^^ 
bushels to 2,474,631 bushels, the latter, quantity being ttie 
largest yet exported in any year, ' S 

V 

Tiie imports of foreign live-stock and fresh meat from the 
United Slates and Canada into Great Britain has attracted 
considerable attention. The following statistics of the Arrivals 
at Liverpool from American and Canadian ports during three 
months, from duly to September Last, will be read with in¬ 
terest July 0,989 cattle, 2,533 sheep, 33,289 quarters of beef 
and 3,116 carcases of mutton; August, 10,946 cattle, 7,051 
sheep, 32,112 quarters of beef, and 759 carcases of mutton ; 
September, 7,830 cattle, 2,918 sheep, 27,902 quarters of beef, 
and 1,130 caicases of mutton—making the total imports for the 
quarter 28,765 cattle, 12,502 sheep, 93,300 quartern of beef, and 
5,305 carcases of mutton, whilst the preceding three months' 
shipment# amounted to 26,190 cattle, 1,015 sheep, 115,285 
quartern of beef, and 16,120 carcases of mutton, thus showing 
an increase in the importation of cattle, sheep, and mutton, 
biit a dccrea.se iu the oonaisrnments of fresh beef, 

*** 

Ojsk of our exchanges notices that M. Houles, the French 
discoverer of the method of open-sdr or slack silo, reports the 
fttuitinned success of his method. The secret of the success of 
this method lies in such uniform and continued pressure as will 
wcuie the expulsion of the air and thus prevent decomposition. 
The material is carted to the place of stacking as fast as cut, 
without waiting for auy drying, and in built up slowly and uni¬ 
formly, allowing fermentation tostait, making the forage more 
tender, care being taken to prevent tho slock from leaning as it 
settles. When the stack is finished, t!»e top is covered with inch 
bom da projecting a few inches over the sides, and then weighted 
at the rate of about 2,000 lbs- to the square yard, with any 
convenient material, stones, earth, or firewood. The only draw¬ 
back to the plan is maid to be the difficulty in keeping the sides 
perpendicular. 

*** 

Jt in stated by a home contemporary that a staff'of State 
agriculturists has been instituted in Belgium by royal decree, 
chiefly with the object of popularising the theory ami practice 
of scientific agriculture. The members of thi# body are to put 
them selves m direct communication with the cultivators of the 
soil, giving advice gratuitously to all who a#k for ft. Besides 
fulfilling the function# of travelling agricultural advisers, they 
are to arrange annually, in at least five districts of each pro¬ 
vince, a complete course of instruction on one or other branch 
of agricultural science or practice, suitable to the locality in 
each case. Experimental fields for the practical instruction of 
cultivators have been provided in each region, lo be placed 
under the direction of the State Agriculturist. The Inspector 
of Agriculture is to be the chief of the new body of officials, 
and over him will be the Minis ter of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Public Works, who will make all necessary arrangements 
for carrying into effect the royal decree. Agricultural councils 
and Nocietiee are invited to assist in the establishment and 
maintenance of the experimental field#. At present, eleven 
State agriculturist# have been appointed. 

• » 

* 

A Novelty in dairy appliance* wa# exhibited at the Dairy 
#how recently held in London in the Del&iteuae, a centrifugal 
machine for separating, water or buttermilk from butter, 
instead of squeezing with the hand or using the butter-worker. 
The machine ia made on the principle of the cream separator, 
which it resembles in appearance. The butter, iu a granular 
tttnte, as it comes from the churn, is put into a c&uvfcs bag, 
which, iu its l urn, is placed in u perforated 1 cyIInifer hr the 
luauliiue. The cylinder U made to revolve very rapidly, 
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when, by centrifugal force, It throw* all the water to 
the circumference, whore drain* away, leaving the 
buttur dry ; and rtL to 1>o made up at omm. In '(mall 
dairies this invention i« scarcely likely to oust tin* much 
cheaper butter*worker, but no doubt it will be used in butler 
factories and other large establishment*. It was exhibited by 
the Dairy Supply Company, of Museum-street, W. C. 

y • ■ 

* 

iMrnovWNWNT in agricultural methods, says the Universal 
Engineer t appears to b* making steady progress in the German 
Umpire. The cultivation of beetroot has led to the practice of 
deeper ploughing and better working of the soil in the dislriuU 
where it is grown, greatly to the advantage of 'Tops sub* 
aequeutly planted on the aama laud. But iu recent years there 
has also been a widely-extended increase iu tho use of agricul¬ 
tural machinery. The results of the census taken in dune, 1882, 
show chat there were then iu use throughout Germany 83b 
steam ploughs, IU, f>31 reaping uud mowing machines, 37 J, (J57 
steam anil other threshing-machines. and t>3,H42 sowing- 
machines. These large munbTS have siuoe h-n*u greatly 
augmented, and am being added to eveiy year. 


A German paper says that under the mineBalzuugeu 
cigars,*' cigars have recently come iuto the market which arc 
made in Thuringia, especially at ti d/.uogen. The firm* of 
Eichhotu aud Forster, of BaUuugeu, has for two years endea¬ 
voured to introduce tobacco cultivation in the neighbourhood of 
that town,uud not without success. The leaves of the better West 
Indian and North A merman tobacco plants, the seed of which 
is sown iu German earth, are of a quality which far surpasses 
that of the ordinary smoking and cut tobacco. Of course, these 
tine tobaccos require considerably more care than the ordinary 
kinds, aud for that reason more has to be paid for them, Thu 
importance io the cigar industry of the production of better 
sorts will be acknowledged when it is remembered that manu- 
factuiera cm buy direct. JLhe modes both of cultivation and 
bar vesting are very different to Urn usual modes. The leavee 
are generally cut from the plant, strung on a cord, and hung 
to dry. Here, however, the entire plant is gathered and dried, 
the result Imug a superior aroma and quality. The tax law 
forbids harvesting utter this American system, but by the 
imerposiuou of the Moiumgcu Government and the conces¬ 
sions of the Lax authorities, that ays Lem is carried on at 
SalzuDgen. The qmliiy of the .Sakntngen cigars is spoken of 
in the highest terms. 


Tub National Pear Conference, which was inaugurated 
under the auspices of the lioy.d Horticultural Society, on the 
lines of the Apple Conference m 18s3, was opened at Chea- 
wiek on Oct. 21, when over (5,000 plate* of fruit were exhibited, 
These included some 500 different varuies— »pccim *u.s of 220 
of which were drawn from tho gardens themselves—and io- 

presented contingents from -A0 different counties ; Lrulmd, Scot¬ 
land, France, and the Channel islands contributing their share. 
The pear crop was generally abundaut aud good, and thus a 
splendid opportunity was offered by thj show tor ex uniuuig 
the numerous varieties. It may be uuu tinned that there was 
no competition, and that.uo prizes were awarded at this show, 
the objects being the dissemination of useful knowledge, oil 
the varieties most suitable for cultivation, a comparison of 
relative merits, aud the correction of the nomenclature. Every 
exhibitor was invited to accompany his contributions with 
available information respecting soil, stocks, exposure, &e. 
In t? A show the fruit was grouped according to the con >ly 
in which it wo* grown. The exhibition presented an ei.dless 
variety as regarded aiiiipe, size, and colour, rfonie sp-jciuicns 
gloried iu tlie most briUUiu orange and red liut*, while 
others showed an exterior sorely oi -v dirty-brown colour ; 
wme agaiu—notably tliSse i'i^l Jersey—were a pound or two 
in weight, while others were scarcely larger than a gooseberry ; 
not a few .charged the suitou uUug atmosphere with tho most 
Appotimigg rf argmaa, { 


A Nh\v method of i»u»nf,ietur>ng cheew has beep invented 
in flUviUerhunl by M. (teller, which comusN in heating the 
milk to a temperature of 8(1 degs. to SS di l ;$$. Fa hr., for SOfttC 
tvvviitv-live t > Unity minute-*, when thn oidmi.nug material and 
rennet at© added. When the nurd is lit t.o lnv.ak, it, is broken 
and placed in linen cloth 3 , and then in Urn mould*, which vary 
in size :uv<mling to the quantify of cm J that is dealt with. It 
is nevl prmed, but ;h it is yet somewhat soft, it ^ generally 
found best to place it in v hath for ilv«-* or six minutes, the 
temperauce of which is between 127 (legs, and L31 deg*. 
Falir. The cnml nf the cheese become^ hardened, although 
the character of the interior changes very little, uud in this 
way the preservation of the choose is much more easy. It m 
next yneased for twenty hours, then steeped iu brine for 
from three to six day*. The Ini no is made in tho proportion 
of nine pounds of water to two aud-a quarter pounds of salt : 
bat car* is necessary iu the ailliug operation to sec that the 
cheese has mnrt* or less salt, according in Urn exigencies of the 
Case. The actual profit m said to be about 10 or 12 percent, 
and considering Unit) a pnnLityof whey is left in tliechee.se 
in the process of manufacture, M. Be her doe.* not think it 
is at all a bad return. Tim average pi her of l ho cheese, which 
becomes more and move pungent with age, is a trifle over &/. 
per pound, 

V 

Oua German contemporary states that Llio Magdeburg 
Association lor the protection »>f the sugar industry has issued 
an interesting circular, m which it is stated th.it returns repre¬ 
senting 28‘j German <*ugiir manufacturers give the following 
data. The average yudd of bests is vaiimated at 142*82 cent- 
neis per aero against- 157 1 centners m the lout cimipugnc. 
Tho 280 manufactories will use daily m this earnpague 371,050 
ceil turn's of Poets against 54.7,381 centners estimated, or a de¬ 
crease of 31*00 per cent, compared with last year. As to 
quality 1)2 work* report that is butter, 11(1 tli it it is worse, and 
74 that it is equal to 1 a*i year’s, A couespoudcnt at Magdeburg 
write a that in many places a greater decline m puhmsfiUou than 
waa expected is .muon need, no that the beet harvest will be below 
the original cgliuiitc*. At present this cir;um*Uuce has little 
effect on the sugar m udeet, though it is probable Hut any 
further decline of sug*i prices will be anew led,—It may bd 
added that another tjjlimuuj oi" the beet yield, based upon 
returns fioin 307 wotke, gives it at 142centners per acre 
against I 0 O 4 centners, and the total quantify of beets to be 
lUaimUctuicd at 3(57,487 cunUiors daily against 411,054 centners. 
The quality has, however, so muu^ declined that the falling off 
this your will be about 32 per cent. 

V 

T tin last Assam tfawtte not!lies tint an Agricultural Exhibi¬ 
tion will be held at, HaUgunge on the 1st, 2nd,aud 3rd January 
1880. There will be four sections of exhibits. The lirst sec¬ 
tion will luoludo live alook, such as bulls, cows, bullocks, and 
buffaloes, ponies, sheep, goats, uud poultry. Hie second will 
include Hgricultuial iusUnniouts, such as ploughs, sugarcane* 
miils*, oil-mills, cotton-cleaning machines, and other implements 
of agiiouiumd use. The tturd anctioii vnll include agricultural 
produce, graiu, puUe, and tubers, fibres, cotton, aud wool, oil¬ 
seed, sugaicaue, and molasses, dyes, tobacco, &e. The fourth 
section will include ail kinds of arts ami* manufactures. The 
allow its line IK it'd primarily for tho sub-division of liabiguuge, 
but exhibit 1 n*a horn otfier [daces can be awarded prizes. No 
charge will be made tor ilm admission of live stock and articles 
intended for exhibition. Prizes to the value of Its. 500 will 
be awarded at the eonohision of the show. All produce, imple¬ 
ments, and bve stock intended for.<«hmv should be went to the 
secretary before one clear day of the show. All live stock aud 
artijle* iutcuded for sale must have their prices attached to 
them. Every facdily will be given to effect sales, aud uo per- 
CtiUiage will exacted on such side, 

Mr, ' Vkuhkck, who was deputed by^the Goverumeut of 
Notheilunds India to report on the origin anil character of the 
volcanic outbreak in Urn SuiuU Straits in August, 1373, oahu« 
Uto», iu hu «i>«l just puWwksd, ttot ttiu amaalot ftiwtftd 
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matte** from Krakaloa must have beeu at least 18 cubic kilo- 
metre*. Thin would be enough to make a respectable range of 
ItiIJrt about a thousand feet higher than ttie surronmltng plain, 
and stretching from Lahore to Delhi. The velocity of ejection 
was considerably greater thau that of the heaviest rilled ordnance 
and the ejected material must have reached a height of thirty 
inilea or nix times the height of .Mount Everest, the highest 
* mountain fin the world, Tim noise of the o\ plosions wits 
heard over one-fourteenth of the earth m Huvlaoe ; and a great 
atmospheric wave starting from Krakatott, as its ventre, spread 
itself roviud the world, describing the whole circumference in 
noiue thirty-six hours, Thu mass of floating pumice found 
after the outburst on the .surface of the sen, has been drifting 
in the direction of America, and the learned author times it 
to arrive oft* Panama early iu 1880. 

*«* 

Jw mulching newly-planted trees, or those set for some years, 
says the American Agriculturist, wo not only prevent suffering 
for want of moisture during the dry weather in summer, but 
enable them to obtain those elements which they require for 
nourishment and growth. In selecting a material for mulch, 
one of a fibrous nature, or at least one that will not become 
compact and hard, after being beaten by some lidavy rains, is 
always preferable to any other. The more plant food the 
material contains the better, and for this reason coarse litter 
from the stable or farmyard has no superior for this purpose. 
Meadow hay may be ranked next iu v.thio, then straw, corn 
stalks, bog hay from low lands, and thence downward iu the 
scale to pine or basswood shavings and sawdust. Almost any 
material that will shade the surface of the soil and admit nil 
and water will prove of great benefit to newly-planted, trees, 
and frequently restore to health the old and feeble or those 
stunted in growth from lack of moisture at the roots, and 
those fertilizing elements that can only be absorbed and 
utilized when presented iu a liquid or gaseous form. Even 
small stones way answer. 


The following is the report ou the state of tiio season and prospects 
of the crops for the week ending 25th November 1885 
Good rain continues to he reported from parte of the Madras 
presidency. The prospects of the crops are generally fair, 
Iu Mysore the crops are in good condition, though more rain is 
wanted for the late ragi iu Tumkur. The rat/i harvest is in pro¬ 
gress, and pasturage is abumUnt. iu Georg the season promtsos 
well. No rain has fallen iu fcte Bombay presidency during the week 
under report. The khio'tf harvest and rubi sowings have been 
completed in some districts. In parts of Poona, Alirnodnugger and 
Khandeah the rubi or ops need more rain, in the Berars and 
Hyderabad the kharif is beiug cut and the rabi promises well. In 
the Central India and Hajpntaua States the crops are in good condi¬ 
tion* and the kharif harvest and ra h i sowings are iu general pro¬ 
gress, In the Central Provinces rabi sowings have been nearly 
completed and promises well* though the October rains were deficient 
in places, A good cotton crop Is expected. Rain is mnch needed 
in some places in the Punjab. The kharif harvest is uftarly 
complete and rabi operations continue, Seasonable weather prevails 
In the North-Western Provinces and Qudli, aiul prospects are 
avourable, In Bengal the rainfall of the past week has been 
confined to the distcects of Dacca, Khoolaa aud Chbtagoug, in the 
last-named of Which it has done some damage to the crops. The 
mmn harvest promisee a good outturn, except in the flooded dis¬ 
trict#, and the r^iti crops are coming up well. In Assam the 
reaping of the ?«.tt crop has commenced and prospects are favourable. 
In British Burmuh the rice Crop is beiug reaped. The public health 
continues generally lair. Trices are geuorally stationary, except in 
the Punjab where they are fluctuating, and in Gourg and Bengal 
where they are tailing. 


Mil J<j»!£ph Straw-nsos, Honorary Secretary of the Agri- 
Huiticultural Society of Madras* has addressed the following 
letter to Forestry, regardiug tlie history of the Mahogany 
tree;— * 

By this mall 1 am seudiug you a copy of the ProceetUnfin of the 
Agri-Horticultural tivciety vfMadrm, containing a Utter of mine 
giving the history oi the Introduction of the mahogany true to the 


East Indies, which would, I think, be interesting to many of your 
readers. The grand growth of ^hc tree here has lately attracted 
attention, aud Government Is at present, with the assistance of the 
Kew authorities and the Government of Jamaica* endeavouring to 
increase it largely. 

There is a another subject la which I am deeply interested, in 
which you can probably assist me. There are to the north and south 
of Madras thousands of acres of sand-dunes whioh l within th|pjlsat 
five and tweuty years, I and others have covered with thriving 
forests of (Jasiuirina yiuricata t Koxb, Th^Vbe in favourable parts 
of the sands grows to a noble alza, aud that very rapidly, 1 have 
many 40 to CO inches In girfcb at 5 feet from the ground, aud Spar¬ 
ing up probably 90 or 100 feet as straight as aud very like a larch 
plan tod in 1871. A few trees cut for poles, shed building, rails 
and such-like uses, but hundred of acres go down in a very imma¬ 
ture state every year for firewood. The wood Is very hard, of 
great density aud specific gravity, and bears a great strain, but is 
so liable to warp, perhaps from Ignorance of the proper method 
of seasoning it, that it is very little used for other purposes, I 
have seen the wood take a very high polish, and some good tables 
aud other tides of furniture made of It, It appears to me abso¬ 
lutely uiuiul to waste the well grown trees for firewood, and it has 
occurred to me that there might be a market for them at home for 
paving blocks, even if the wood will not season to prevent warp 
iug. The logs could, I believe, be profitable to put on board- 
ship at from £L to £2 per ton, 

#.Thk October report of the Statistician to the Department oi 
Agriculture, Washington, states that the last winter was 
the most destructive for wheat since that of 1866. That of 
1881 was not so bad, as the portion utterly destroyed or so 
nearly a total destruction that other crops were substituted for 
it, was much less then. The worst part of the breadth was so 
generally given up that the romaiuder will average quite as 
well as the crop of 1881, which made a yield of 10 2 bushels, 
the smallest ever reported. The present average is about 10 5. 
It would have beeu 9 on the area planted, and not much over 
9*5 if as large a portion of the area sown had been counted ;ih 
in 1881. The area harvested is uot precisely determined, 
but will probably not much exceed 34,000,000 acres. 
The indications are essentially the name as those of last 
month, pointing to about three hundred and fifty millions, pos¬ 
sibly a trifle more, the exact figures of the final record of esti¬ 
mates depending on the precise ascertainment of the area 
harvested, a point of greater difficulty to determine the present 
year than iu almost any previous year. The area, product, 
and farm value of the crop, will be placed ou record iu 
the December issue* after the December return of prices. 
The liual record, after the verification of areas aud tests of 
results harmonized, will not probably dlifer materially from 
former indications, which have a range of only 12,000,000 
bushels in the fluctuations of condition from June to October, 
or a third of 1 per cent. The winter wheat decline iu April 
and May, from a loss of re-sown area, unfavorable woitther, 
aud a clearer realization of the extent of the real injury, was 
5G,000,000 bushels. The results of J utie aud July were favor¬ 
able, aud iu several States the outcome was considerably Larger 
than was ex pec ted on the 1st of June, notably in Michigan 
and Texas, the outcome being at the rate of 20 bushels per 
acre in the former State, a larger yield than has beeu previous¬ 
ly reported. The reports from the Middle States, of the results 
of thrashing, show in many cases a better product than the 
appearance of the graiii indicated, There are fields reported in 
Maryland iu which the yield was 45 to 50 bushels per acre, 
furnish jug now evidence of the profit aud safety of good 
cultivation aud fertility well sustained in an unfavorable 
season. 

The same report publishes the following regarding the 
cotton crop 

The high condition of odttoa iu Jane and July wss not 
maintained in August and September, {Severe storms and exoes. 
give rains have prevailed ; rust has destroyed the foliage* and 
worms have injured the fruit worse than for several years. An¬ 
other fail iu the average of condition hat occurred* from 87 on the 
1st of September to 78. The average in Ootober of the comma 
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was> SI, and the ultimate yif^d foot tenths of a bale- This year the 
greatest decline Is In the region of highest rate of yioUi, reducing 
the relative production. The Dypartuv. fit ostlmato of increase of 
araaslnuo 1879 is s!C per oent. 

The returns relate both to condition ami to prospeo'iv* yield 
per acre in hundredths of a bale. The figures mast not be 
deretl Qua*, as the -Ute of killing frost and th«- autumn tfuxthoi 
may easily cause a variation of aquaitur of a nviiiion bUen. L<‘U 
dftion liy Statute a* follows ; Virginia, 78 ; N-rth t'arotuv*, 77 ; 
Smith Uaioliuu* 70 i Georgia, S7 ; Florida, i>S ; Alabama, 81 ; 
Mississippi, 80 ; Lwiaiaiut, 77 Texas, 78 : Ark*u*v* l 70 ; Teu* 
ueasee, 74. 

The expected yieMs, with avorago futui** vondUi'ut*, are : Vir 
glnia, Sl2 huudrudlha of abate ; Nuith C*«obua. 8"* ; 8r*iitb Caro- 
iiuft, 35 ; Georgia, 35 ; KlotitU, ‘J.t ; Ahlinun, :*0 ; Mu«i**»ppi, 
41 ; Louisiana, 43 ; 3S ; Arkausa*. 41! ; fff§. 

Average, 3t>^‘ liuudtodths of a b*l t?. It indi-aCf * *i ii.’idioti ,, 'vicrf 
more than the pres-mt crop, H'lbj.sst t. Idi'.f" m 'Vui'n,-*iu»l 

uonditl'iEiH, 


* fungus peculiar to that fruit ; for this and other purpose, it Si 
! desirable that a spray diapem-r on a hrgo «alo *h.*uM In contrived, 

: No o«*-vim Uswvor tried sulpiiide of poU *inm would ever nflfalft 
t. . «-- . t M( Ohoi-au, of tiastnoe 


; havy rtc9«fs»i to diwois <f 4 '.d|fhiii\ 


Whiting on the .subject- of Ij.jno -hi A V »'* f m tdum i<m wht .it. 
>hc /'urjitfl*'# HKjs that iu 11 Girt* Mil- VaU'l * rJ 

’‘.UiUMtu’clul i crti ii/ci rt for crops in tb |4 . i'4t'\b,* *it iuoiitu-i, i I) %' 
4 . r „ rtltui4 deportLLiont of Ibirdn- ti.hbi m.'US" 

vrot# bc*'n lo.itiug them on Uiv expoili^-au t te n, Gut i:t o\ dor 
K, U'M llimr Viiliio itii'l* r difivivni■ uod -.-unHliim*, » h u- "»'u* 
lmi i, u ..l f,!viu«4‘ inilatuUd *(UtnltU'": I . f-uu.oi • w be m 

liKiilitios uudci Miml.u* c-unliti-.i;-. G;<«> jo.vi ft^Uo 
.ml to 4z f,moors, nvdding in *<* maav -bnVrvut ..ouutn s f JdO 
pomt-U *M.‘h of boiirt dust., U> be *n.-d i-n |>b#s of wlio.ti, yf Hio 
v;Ve of l'X> pounds per half mou\ the iVitdized half i«:vu to 

xUoni-V-o VM*U liutmLiliAinl plats Ot tbo -nm i/. *. lo b^ niuwu 
under pm.is'dy tiio name combi ii»ii the u*v or boil'' 

I'be r**i?u)t^U- sboWLi by the i''pvoU of ’In* Utur i ■ ;oe 
pnbushod m Uu- /tuhu.ia f/ann*',' The oiioius»o:i.-, drawn 
ftvlH llu* I’Mull uf Lliose eipfnnnuibo ** widi :is Lhop on the 
fann v ^o far m »t is pinjvu U> d: *niujiui.m^ from Gm 

1Vfll! iP 0 f Um son toil’s \*.\|K‘unii*ub, me t-pMUi by Ib ofo*. ov L.<ttn 
f.iUorVs : '* 1- A suitaltfo oonou^im-ti may In*, iu 

■unue eases, is paflud pi'oLecfion ^ uiot .-ove»o aimers, 

, 'j"} i0 of for» ili/^r vvill s ;u*> w«tb, tin- idl'd ot s,d! ,-md 

Ur dt of loituiul f.Mfdd )\ 3. Gn '.md-tn. v ; ieb koiih 

ro'iummVia'I f<‘ililim'8 Uiv of doubt! d . liifiv, ttmii it, im:m»;i.d 
- Puldpoiiit. b i , \ti , iLiors elouitd -..♦leitdly les: virions 
fetlilixc'fn iu order to doieTinbir vh-tl wul jju- b< o »Gurus. 
\Vi*dr *1 may be true that then- o,re ^tmn' 'ViiiiDi ‘rm <i tVrt 
wbidi may' be iw**d with pioth, uy X\ - we.-teru hmuy-v it >et 
lomuiu'-’i true Idiot in the ,; iov«), b; 1 i:h ku ;>Lmuyy fo* 

maixdaiutog the fertility oi the bu t,:, of v:du“ thiut nil the 
eommei' dai fei tillers iu th& uiark-d Cvmbined. 


, navi' it'OOMicin OJ 'i ' I. ~ 

I Uastlo OanlfiiS, wiites : *-“1 havrt Kiri u ' l 'a *"■*"■■{ h i-'t-W of Mtlphld# 

‘ of potassium » fair and iinw'^wihiti' oil r, L ifc ti«« produced 

[ 14 more than riitihfjtfioiy ~ it «w muve 1 wh ; ' a fiardcorr of hf« 
i ondnene* wouM not havn emu-n-t -d d *■■ t.o- m. so'ftroafi 

t uah*«s ho had thoroughly rruvi d Ua GhG-ioy su'phvlH of p^a .slam 
i is upially ^a^al to low iorm-i ut «uimx. u# < ^ 'iiSit bio in a 

! as in pinuts ; confidently i» a ^poGtiel.i tie b' t.io^d by 

i them, f c:oi Uatify.afUr uu Lxbm<K d mtpo.i !>*•»• ■■ f iu m thau thirty 
j y C , ur3 ’ la titv AvonUot Mr. Udunan, t** '!■- • " ‘h.mt, and, Imleofii 
t marv.dluowairfli' ' <h t*> by b, ofton wh-o .hrp.d ph^ioia-.^ had 
! faih*d in v.iro'is foims «d skiis diseviev, oonw'WiA wrnmdM, xvh5«. 
j | 0WHi ^ v ., t i n uiauge in varioiu eubnul#, *:?*■**■ b> imrars, gaprg if* 
• piyimu-b i.oaii.y.i'te. U i« roo> ra-.dy u -d i«y «h*- m-GuVpro- 
i fi imhoi ; limy louotb.y Ub-u\u-jitn no L,*nde: t tl an ulogatifc 

| propanibon, ami k-v !i ha,': u<i o lorn obe ■ is-.'.N.tfd sewers, 

‘ may h. ?upp »f‘,l iu bu -e thiyi -l n 'dA>> u * >loju.Iou* to 


i; uh»J bulls \ o -j Mm.tl.icr. Kd 1 \[ »1., 

toiloWHK- !»e Inii-'I for iritlciti-; pot i, 

|>rnmams, and t >('*i.p’ "r- > u> lo p : • '■ 11 

j ttin gru.md ; tli 1 i!iiii'‘),iM,m i' 4 -' ,H 

] almost idled with asiu-o Voi,:i« ‘ 'ta 1 - 
u4U.dl> niudi is.'h’O in p'* 1 ^' tbto tb 1 ' -,' 
slioid-l not be U'iVebid '1 He a-h-r fhii ■ 

, rub." M tv ,J on "'tw 1 >V 1 n bt-’,,' b.’ 

j Tji.jd*u:ilty t|U.mi.iiie , 1- pm*vl '-v-o' >t ; , 
j pd.^U li'pd'l uoved hr »*■■ -p «! 

I while Hi- 4 weaker llu'ui is u*«.i for the Urn 


An -diiaeut loniedv io\ mildew i.u ph-uits j- v/n'l.h Ipt' my 
A -;(>nesi<‘»udctvt., writing P> tho Qtn\k wa Oh;' ojm-A 1 , -.\fs : — 

In your article on the Chryattuthewum, ymi say. 11 the first 
traces of mildew should bodf stvoyoil with flowers of sulphur dusP d 
over it 1 Why dowers of sulphur, when there % t remedy far 
superior available t Sulphur in that tmm i« unsightly, lu. 
oouveuiwt to apply, and, being iatjlubb, v«>ry imperfect iu its 
elects. Some time ago I directed aMouMon in your columns to 
a very suUihlo sulphur compound, sulphide of potassium, which, 
w lien applied in solution, say half an ounce to the ipUon, leavrs 
UUB lght1y elToota, is oeuity distributed over tho plant by the 
u B pray disperser, or by immerdoa, and which, so far from 
belnfl io any way 1-^iurious, actually benefits the plant, even wheo 
furolietf to ^s roots, killing fungus In the soIUnd driving out 
worms- The eolation kills aU fungoid growth with which it comes 
\,r ia oontaot, but it ia not sulllcient In some cases to syringe only, 
as I have met with some forms of mildew which throw off fcVa 
solution ft* a duck*s baok repels water; in aueh cases. oouUot must 
bo ensured by the sponge or other means. Au eilkhmt, cheap, 
and easily applied remedy cannot be too widely made kuowu, if 
imusideration bo ^Ivea to the infinite mischief doue to the vlue, 
cncuaibor, hop, pea, rose, hollyhock, chrysanthemum, &o, 
f the list la too long to be enumerated iu full detail), by vfttlous 
forme oi fup g *id disease. I intend another year to try its 

effect on the pear, soon after the “suit b »et as mm ot the 

best varieties In my garden are rendered worthless by forme of 


,i (4'i tllO 

; - T*'-- vv«v>.(. biU’k, 

I .. I IaK- iu I tVvt iu 
' jintft th*' pit 
%' .!« 1 Sec W* :u’0r 

r . -a* >*i, hemv tlioy 

iV«,t)n--d :ut‘ pi i '- <1 in. 
i (Iwld w.ib-r. in 
• ; r tud t,h“ 

< L , ii y! .1*U 

iai -if fre-ili 

| SVliilo tK>--*»i*n* ■ f-••<!• i> •«"•!• • «,f Anni.'Ii.'.lii 

.viv until llii i L ,,!K-..>il.i-.>io ! Ii >'l"i !l ‘"l ’' lt,wr 

tlii.-k .. At l.w-, will. Kill" ■>' itnl 'Mi.4@rn.UQt 

< tli.> wWfl“ i.i,vii«it»l' l .IrV'i-’ ., fiii. .Ii'i-.l laaiw 

(to4k l."I .•v..vli.i-t,> Ut- 

ofl.'-K- fimj'i«.v-..,t. A 't'.ui I- ,'l#t i» *<*'«X»* 

^ i« .HH'll-l M .. ' <■"<■>«■■■> »»' 1 

-«lv •■> ’■■•' .'.• I.MtiUfj (irin- 

'I'll,Ik- II'l.i.ll K ol-tniii" i I’lll'i" ■' ll, ‘ ' ,1 ‘ I"' 14 "" “1 

inu ,[,. St, v.«io+fr>m l‘> t.> '*11 ... '‘"K -lit*. io for 

wMKiii'.tit'ilH ill Dll' Wi.,i tt..i »..>.■•■ 111.- f.-’low- 

..i‘e-.ult with rwpiMt tu .--t-nt' " f »»***"<' 

, .;• t',)!IMII‘>ll u>%» -I'ii- ‘VO " i.( till' whuswbm, 

i '„M.„ .aks, ,is woi! .ih Unit -if tin- ""-'i "■ ■■=!" "'iUIk, :.iv 
I H „ u ..whwt .mils- Urn., ths wok! of t|. v HW-.M - % i-U for r.ehrr 
ttiitW liw .'ifiiii'tw Jrfutf woo.!-, i'li" t iii o' *i>" Vi.vlon.rn 

!,]*„, ( . lllA ..ml tin: so-i’iili'.t KW.itup t.> i ’ '•:’■! ■’ * ' ""' l /"" , '“> 

I vn.i.l iilimit. ii- minh .h J5iW»n*e'-'. Tli" 

i lji-,,. j,,mv pn'v.-.l ji irtiniil.-irly > ii:h •.'■m "iA ill. mitl it iu 

' |,..»VY flu-t naiily colKHtii iu tl." ^ ll,nu; ' 1 

tlm),. io .tinttliit )<f |»r.iiitaWt> in" 1 ""- 1 , “ '■*. u '" 1 .*• 1,1 ,n 

or.U,.l- -pit - ot ill# KU.ttO*. l-> *•*«’ •»“* ,b " 

iu.r.tj',1' vii.oil! Ik.' l ‘ h» yS4t* I-"*** 

:iH it'll. Kilter ill tUi»ulk.ili lb.»» <U*rt-wt .m| o 1 '-' ‘t ii-tivu In:", uv 
!ril.. iin-l kVi'U if '-In' mnusnwi.. n.vi>-.|..t ...',( foi' Hi" "m"' 1 ' 
„f potii-k, til" null lwi«S - ioi ' 111 ‘ V £t,l ' ,llli: ' ;, > 

oouM Tw o.iiily unit .■•'oiiomfoilly '‘I'i’ 1 *'' 11 '" 

Of uo.u-w, Ki'itiili womliwii aw nw.m- «-»'• it '<• hu l K, * ww to 

el-, with tlto iuittrr.il •!*'»>• «' "' il-rawny 

wlmuiiK most <»f 1>W i> »fw.'- l > ot 1 » lllll " 1 ''' A , " 1 ,v 


Xhi; Eur-ipea-i Mail uutioen tl-'t » £ Mv imtM ;tplJ cn f ied 
to the replica W nmsati'-nw relating to ouaiUge, c>Ueete.i by tile 
Asm n «!tural l>«.artmeut, ..re very auggnat.ve, and other, are 
Mtookhiag. h'nf iwrtWB*. Mr. W. JalUM, of IWlboroug!,, 
Olouceeteraime. afotea that twenty eowa were the same time 
eating iiialoeil * toy » they were m eousamuig fo.« 

acres of clover silage* aUUough the, limf roots and cake with 
‘he light lray ..ml none with the.sitage. tjareiy there m-mt 
have Veen r very light crop of hay and a very heavy one ot 
clover to give soch a tremendous difference in teedmg capa¬ 
bility The same witness remarks that, sweet silage does not 
keep, oi- exposure, as well as soar silage. That is true, beiAas* 
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detefioritioh ha* done it* worst in the trass of the sour ail^e, 
and ha* not fonmienced prfvJmiH to exposure in that of the 
jnweet si to go. Several witnesses remark that the chief ad van* 
tag* of ensilage h that it enables funner* tn jjruw and preserve 
two green crops in the uanii! season on the same land. One 
witness dedares that the economy of piieikny* is so great that* 
hi vy-ite *d having a short r<n| crop, he will be able tn winter 
,fcia tiHtuil numbei'rt of 116 head of cattle and 1^00 sheep, and 
o well 100 to loO tons of hav as well. Kxpen'ejiev has taught 
Ddttftt en^ilor*. the imjpiftimce of keeping si to go oii| of the cow¬ 
house at miiiung timo, of rerpminy mint who have handled 
■Slage to wash their hands liefoee milking and of removing 
the milk its euukly .ib po^yiblo from the ■ ■(whou.w Such 
pre^filthoH against the iamtiug of milk ;ne not necessary 
w1k-i e swe- t milage only h ninde. The folios mg smumary of 
the v»piid«n}s of witne&iws who have !efb*d ih». fdFeitta of miage, 
ttpoii tin* and ipiniil.v of milk .u;d lmU*tr produced 

by « ov« fed on if. is as oomhisite ;u ovidrivo <*uuM well be in 

JfsVn'iV of Liu* Myeieru <>f Wpiihge — 


beautiful clusters of white, lifyllke Wossoms—emblems of *Mh^ 
eteroal youth of uatitr*.‘ In regard to Its real age, however, the 
usual mean* of investigation are defective, on account of the want 
of annual layer* or ring* ; and aprrt from historic evldeno*, we can 
only form a somewhat conjectural estimate, by a comparison w Ith 
young tree* of tbe same species. U. Berthelot, who assiduously 
devoted many years to the study of the civil and natural history ei 
Iho Canary islands, and who has therefore attempted the com* 
pari eon under the most favourable olrcmmatsnoes, ....blares that the 
calculation* he has made, upon the supposition that the trunk ha* 
increased in size oven at the rate of young dragon trees up to within 
the lust 800 or 1,000 years, have more than once confounded his Im¬ 
agination, We cannot therefore but assign the very highest 
antiquity to such a tree, which the ntarm* and casualties Of four 
ceuLiiiira have scarcely chnngtd, and conclude that in the vege¬ 
table kingdom there ara many Ifvlug anliquitio, compared with 
which ih ( celebrated pyramids of Egypt are hut the mushroom 
of a single day's duration. 


Milk, Hotter. 


No chrt''ge . . .. ... ,, \N 

impii u d in quautily and quality. . • On 

biorcaaod quantity and dcic.norattd qovb | 

lu.'ttuicd qiinutity . ,., . p| 

Df-crtii)nd qu ality 

Jmj'icvcd ijurdfSy . 14 

'Ut-rinratc i quality , . 1 

Itnproicd quality aud tb otc.v-.d tpnintny ,, i 

be• reased quantity smi <&*uuorat> d qu.iiity ,, 7 > 

Jn»\< nrabbi r«*«vs11*“ < »i hetln * in ijiunti!;,. fti 
qns,U>y not wtuied) .. r ,, -HI 

J unrable nr alt — 


1 

is 

i*i3 

2 
23 

■f 


Ki 

1 


lotal number of opinions ,,, *2ff{ 79 


Ji.r evidence docs ird. .uiy qcii'-i'.il cttiudurtions a=< to 

r, ile .n- u uitiU , ,'( of tedajie ov* i .ulwiiHog^nH for «*Un:k of <b demit 
kmvi-s c.nd ^ jhjuI*# va'b » finely bt thii coi=pcv;U 


Fut&£iy j‘«ib^hfJ. from tiiiii* •«> litttCj h h«*ties of 

inti vt’atiug paper*, by the hit* Piofo^oi- Walkii-i* Aruott. 
ciititb‘1 u flMm'miil iiu\fae vf Msicbni.cd l.reen. ,> The 

Ja.sv 1 notice 1 id of much htteteeb ;itid tons tu follows ; — 

Beftiiu oouoluding, I oanuot roffaiu frmn diawiu^ your attention 
t»* the fiuMW■ dra-o, or dragon ttfo* I me .tfoood that the age 
nf oortidii, hutuut of all plants t#dd be amrirtaiusd by rneaus of 
U.c annual layer*, and that the palm* showed no layers. Now, 
although the iJftLty* inwpt * pahn Y d. ln#ig* equally with them 
to the groat <:U‘S # monocatyk.dnn^ plants, la whiuh the 
,1,p 08 p .d woody matter is made i» <pnto a ddi-rant way bow 
v> hat v\ r, obseive in th« oaks, Uha«m*, >syprws«ee, and others we 
uavo enumeratwil, ftH of which belong to the dicoty ledonous tribe 
of vegetables. Nov g those which have uo annual rings tue 
£h‘U<t%w stands pre-emiceu.t, and of thesv Uie famous dcagou tree 
t>f the city of OroUva, in Teneriffe, furni-ibos a aau of fougevlty 
perhaps trauscendiug that of tho oldest baobabs, or ot the Mexican 
cypress**. This tree Haw been visited by many competent 
observer#, aud avrtoog others by that puuoo of scientific traveller*, 
the veteran Humboldt, ^io has *;iven a good figuru of it as St 
appeared about 70 years ego, from a drawing made by M. 0#onno 
In 1771k A later and much fuller aecouut was published iu 1827 
by M. Ik t the lot, and a fine figure of the inultitated trunk, a* it 
appeared after tho tsuIWe storm of thu2tst July ISifI, farms one | 
y f the most striking pictorial illu«traiii>UH of Webb and Berthelot's 
JJiMrc Naiwrflh. #V* Ilet Cwari**. 

Tlic trunk Is by no means equal in size to some of tbo diootyle* 
donoua tree* I have noticed. It is ouly 50 feet iu girth at the 
base and not more than 60 or 70 in height. Hut, at the discovery 
of Tenetlfie iu 1402, over 4% ceuUurloa ago, lids drugou tree was 
nearly a* large a« at the present time, and lied been immemorially 
an object of veneration among th« natives, Alter the conquest, at 
the close of the fifteenth century, the trunk was employed as a 
boundary iu dividing the l^nde, und.as such is mentioned iu ancient 
documents. It had changed very Ut$lo since that period, until ths 
summer of 1819, when a third of Its spreading top was carried 
away by a tempest. But it still continues to vegetate, and its 
remaining branches are annually crowned, as they hate been each 
returning autumn, perhape for several thousands of years, with Its 


The a£iieultui\ti idling of Great Britain fur 1H85, wUhh 
>me published (»u October 26, are aitminanzcd ,vi follow.*. :— 

The are * reported in ISSo to bo under a'l kinda of crops, bare 
fallow and gras*, evolusivo of heath and mountain land and cf 
woods and pisiiiattoii* anrimuit* to .12,^41,000 a or vs, a* comparer" 
with H2.46& 000 acres In tSse previous y*ar, shewing an iuciea*se >>i 
about 79,000 acree. The ranpeotlve additimu fu each division 3 re 
nearly vtb.OOO acres for England, uudn 9.000 acres for Wales, ac.d 
about 04,000 acres for Scot'md, Some small portion of the 
fncrense in doubtless duo to 1 he more accurate returns made by 
farmers, but the reports of tho collectors state that tho greater 
part is caused by the enclosure and n c arnation of moor or hearh 
and jiaate laud in different pvt* of the country. With regard to 
the detail of particular crops iu Ureat Britain, the most notice, 
abl** features Ai regard* corn crops, apart from the decr-ase in the 
total, seem to be that there is a considerable diminution of the 
urea under wheat and an increase In that under barley and oats, 
The diminution ot the area under wheat is almost lmcmimouefy 
stated by tho collectors to have been ciusod by the low prior M 
obtainable for tide grain in tho autumn ami winter of 1881 Tb#y 
Observe, likewise, that the tendency among tanners to derote 
more land year after yrar to breeding anil grazing stock, as offering 
prospects of bettor results, has again greatly ioflueuoad the mu/v 
limited aoieftgt' of Hits cereal in all districts whore tho lutureof 
tlie soil and climate do not generally promise the probability of 
largo crips, and tho returns in the aggregate confirm the oerreot. 
nvss of their statemeut#. Turning to the various kinds of lire 
stock In Great Britain, thcio Isa noteworthy increase iu oatfclc 
Shsep and lambs show a proportionately smaller addition, but in 
pig* there Is a considerable decrease. There is also a further 
decline of 14,000 in agricultural horses, accounted for iu the aame 
manner as was tho'red nation in the numbers of this class in 18S4 
compared with the previous year—namely, the diminished need of 
them owing to the smaller quantity of land under com crops and 
the more general use of steam applied to agricultural cultivation, 
enabling farmer* thus to economise labour. Aa regards horned 
cattle, the number* exhibit an Important increase in each of the 
several classes, the total number being now 6,597,964, or 328,82.1 
(equal to 5'2 per cent) more than in 1884, and <135,185 (or 10*7 per 
cent} more than In 1883, the figures of tho present year being the 
largest yet recorded for cattle in these returns. Sheep and 
lamb* taken together show this year an increase of 486,900 over 
the numbers In 1984. There is a further decline of 181,000, or 7 
per cent, In the number of pigs in Great Britain, the total being 
now 2,403,000. The number of poultry In Great Britain as return, 
ed iu 1885, exclusive of those kept (n town* or by cottagers with 
lose thau a quarter of an acre of land, la 15,963,000 a* compared 
with 16,001,000 In 1884, a decrease of 98,000 on the total of the 
several kinds of poultry included in the returns. The 
returns of the crops and live stock In Ireland show a 
decrease In ths cultivated area. Ths diminution extends to cow 
crops, green crops, and permanent pasture, while flax and rotation 
grasses each show a relatively large increase. The cultivated area 
she w s the diminution in the past year of 23,800 acres, the area 
being now 15,219,000 acres compared with 15,242,800. As 
regards live stock in Ireland, horses have igcressed from 480,846 
in 1884 to 401,147 in 1885. The several descriptions of cattle are 
also greater In number, the total being 4,228*751, or 2 8 per cent 
more than last year. Sheep and lambs have both increased* the 
number of sheep being now ,2*138,299* and of lambs 1,330,542. 
Pig*, on the other hand* are fewer by 2*8 per cent* as there are 
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Sw «i7 Zmm l ^“^ d ;; r Z 

of 37,073, The number of poultry baa lnore»»od f o * ' 

Is’1884 to 13.849,000 In 1S86. 


GoVtrument grout in uw>ffipient th«* only way h apparoMU '> 
increase it when possible." This is etuotly our own view of t l* 
case ; we ipaste agr«e in bis 'ipinimi flnn, ** wlv'itev^r may I'l’nVi* 
nooessary in the long run. theVe it* no doubt Ui.u thf o»ote 

money that is spent now, nnuer proper ^npflrvision, fw* h " h 

tin* floouerwillbh* s»r.Ini* prm*o^ble nu<\ instructiw 
_ _ > au«! he mtfclit have aiUfftl { thn,# v - momioal it \mm 

Tii» removal of Botanical Gardens from Gunesbkhiml to j in th- c»l 

_ ■* l a __ nnf Wiidfl ril 


POONA BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


Pooua has formed the subject of some discussion between 
vari0 ,» Government officials who formed the Committee of 
Management. Before entering upon i 
we cannot ivfraiu from noticing the 
whl ch ha. oeoun'u‘1 bcvweua W.e date of ils snhmmnm by the 
Bnpi-rii.teu.lent of .1,, Garden, to the linte h ] 

Uf which was only this week. Tim report R-w'f "* 


nin. 

Turning now to Uu* disc ur dona of the tcporl by th*' inumwis 
of the Committee, we X\i'A that. much A Were ily < >f opimoo was 
jvview of the report, I manifested hk tm the general nharamr of 'Vil- 

‘Xtraonliuary delay j particularly as to the it should bekr. > ' *■ / ' ,tUT,lf '' ' 

Director of Agvi-xtU are, Bom hr, v, .-<pvcs»e, \ very 

opinion ag.mstcdb.ig & a ’ Botanical 1 garden, -m llm 
that the Supci-mtcmlenl's import i< not wm** r.ignisf. '* ho 


r \th 


lev n»« work Tim report K uatea tiiilfc Uie 1 - — . ; , 

, ‘f, wbi 1 11 nu.tern.eut ended -d-,.« u .lt umteretand botany - and that .» » !-*•**«* 

Ma V*<;;7l^ t“n.w!;.,lt,,tlmco-,^or the !ilt -. provide a..-creatte,. ground for the *■■ • hate nuj 

on the ,U*t Jjluta.. , A ,l tl , M1 W, -atoms for Urn supply ! civil population. He 'lier-fu.c think* ttm nanm BoUnit*! 

vari^ 7 yah.- them mnoh ! Mavteu ' ,41 bo nnan-t.,. A- theism* turn-. « 

b»t when, as ...ill. in 'J - ’ ,|f th-h inteiC*- However. |,„ think, that it ».lM « -b-si.-a'.-te to W* the 

after their ,mWma"-n.. they t * M» »* 1 ^ iml „i M, Wo..,bow, slie le«mr'ey oi\ Bot.iny 

*ZZ2Utl* (lar.b-.M from (bnmshkhinJ to Poon, l;:;,' A^eulmre Ml the Poona f-ot.ege of ..- - '**« 


Uuoo-l-.k'o of- boi.Miy woohl lie imubisble in Uim -mn-.-ti.m. 
Ite. Coilte. th> Priinipa. of the CoU-’,* ol =i-n-.m ,, who -.iso 
anmintierof llm f! on-niH.™, oefte-s with Mr. <^<mm that ’Ite 

#!l r.l....Kill not W be oalb-.l tho •< n •tr.-nfo-.l tbinlens." a* the 

t.’itea lhe (Vc/fhV? iv.-*ipi*rate»u nt 
Mr, Woo.lrow in til- o-ork or tnii.l.-n,, mi th - ;'roo:i.il, r.r.'tly, 
...... . nfliwuot having I'm time to .hi so irffi-mn'ly .it hw .S-.iv.o.a . 

the j an, | H »c.ndl}. for Urn r-.i.ou U.ai - if >■< »e.y wny for a •»»>• 
in the I.ni'ion of the <Jj(t#ii«|teii-Sont of ... fj.ar.leu toonwsn't e 
failure ..f nn i-xp-im ■«. <-W. white 'eemh.gto bo most «v..vsl 
m it, nvowi-uti-m •' ; .m-l S'>'- '«* to ■«# th.t he .< .jml* 
that - if Ml-. Wo.vlrow .v.iv infi in sm-h a pomtioi. »‘i to oe 


, va , romuiemsi"! in July, IRS-J. The Snimrintemlent, eomplsum 
,.f the hvl soil of th- «?«•»-', ! “" ! ’tnstt.ntaehn'y 
-in,inly, which, noUvilbstiimling that, a usual rune thr-mph the 

.,‘1. is remlerej t.ra-lio.lly .ftelea. own.# «•' the level of „. .. . 

the water ben.a so v.-y low. This defect w.tl. however ..non t.tU-te, nimh-mlmg ; bin ho 

he rrm-lie-l. a new water-lift lm, b.-.-n m-l-jr-,1 oat trom 1 Mr W.tenw ... the 

Kn‘-hi.ml. Tito o-int of |jlmt h(iH,i-‘, i, muoh felt, but it umn 
of "its tlteiO having been nKuelunied f ' ,v this pui-|. h 
-U ffirnltv ought soon U be temoveil. rawgraplw ^ to 27 are. 

Luted to <U-Siu-ii.timm of the various plots, and how they have 
been planted. Th* Cavob true, Csrufoaui mUi/U'I, is *«»•' 

» rnrntM »W “J- 1 -**? "* * 


eoilouiums of the Na-rpore orange and plantain are,that there mv 
few pbees in India where they «l» surpasse I. limy ought 


. .. .it, Si,,.'." This >-- exaefly wl.at would li.-ipp-n, 

and we c-ntuelv eu-lorso Dr. Coolfo'e opinion. Divided rtfipon- 


; . India where they e.m tm st.rpasse 1, They ongm w „] we m.t.ielv eu-lww Mr. « uukus ... ... ' . 

few plme. ; Where the olimate is all that itan be cte- | Ability has never boen found to work sstHfaulordv. allhongh, 

to do nt tManiH.-i hemp plant, the Superiu- j „ s Oouku say,, it ' h.H often been trmd. We do uot, 


, with l-.-o.nil t- the Manilla hemp plant, the Superiu 
l-ndeut rootiirks that he ha-, W; but that from previous «- 
periinenU it is a,.lMrent Unit Urn ditln.edtm, i„ linking to 
1 . „ i1mj ( p trc an, creat, ua-i that Ulc cud' of ca\tiVM,hV*ti, 

^ wdl not pay. Hr wruUoui die Tn/M el iplt-tnliaa. This 
L lilaut of tile bulrush order, and is said to form a good 
",; r TL L miuiifaelur,! of PH-. The eukre stock Inis 
hm, made over to a l'aruee g»utleuisii now m England who 
te to have it tested there as to its paper-pruduouig i|usl,Ues 
Arrowroot is also ooltivate-d = but the Supennteuilent had not 
autli'iient timofor the e M .oviment to say anything from person- 

*« 

were enlUvatad, and the prodnoe sold at th® rat® of Rs. 217 por 
, wn . c> The weight -ibtsined was si the rate of nearly .» tons, - 

° W TUe tetXpenditure during WW-RS anvmnted to R, U HU 
total reoepte dunuri ^ yoa . The Superiu- 

rrSsnfsr ttrrtrrr: 

giderahty na 1 » > . am , llus extent of Ins authority. 

^rtTl p-S horticulturist, we arc.fully convinced, 
That lie H tuten«l*l to turn t \m giuxUn into u 

si*.«- - f 

inctitutiott be atemdonedL^ ^ ^ Collector of Poona, it 

offiTaPPesr that the Gowynment grant for the support of 
SVto » “ ot 81,ffi<acnt Wilb nh T^ -f »teor“th! 

f W from local funds, either for the garden itself or the 
ft .. f vitiitora lie thiaka it would be inadtalsaibl^, and 
rZZu nL r—nd -Hanoe being placed on Utepro- 
hlbility of obtaining private subscriptions. Bat that if the 


ns Tir. Cook.- say,, it' ' has often been' tried.' We do not, 
huwevei, think tint the gsnten wonl-l <*■ te-nertted by being 
placed un-ldf the Diiwtor of AgrteiUlnre, us thsi. fnneti m-ivy 
alrea-ly bus as mneh a® he *i -l- to supervise affi-ieulte the 
various agrien'unIII .nd ino-l-l far^a in the Wc^cru Pres-'tou* 
cv, without haviiiLl* hand iitthe direction and working of the 
1 ‘o-m-i Botunie-'d Gardens. Ik. Couke'h urgimient.s that botany 
„nd hovtic,lit 'ire am -listim-t .tudies, w only- Iran in a limited 
'„. m8 . Some Of the most snMessful horlicuHm ists of the age 
we renowned botanists ; take, for example, Messrs. W. Bull, 

' p, S. Williams, -Tames Veiteh, and a host of olhcra. ^ir 
,fo*eph Paxlon, im* of the ablest horticulliirisU of Ins bine, 
was a renowned botm-it, a-the works he has left bear ample 
testimony. The average run »f K gaisteneiw are c-rtaio- 

u0 | botanist", nor do they lay any claim to » knowledge ot 
the science ; but a man trot mt to fill th- post of fti.pi-rnitou- 
dent of a Botanical Garden in India under a covenant, must, be 
strangely wanting in Gaining if he does not possess . 
knowledge of botany. If h" Is not competent to name Mid 
classify plants, or to refer a plant to a natural order after _*n 
anatomical examination, h<- is unlit to hold the po-t of Superin¬ 
tendent, carryiuK such a high --alary (Rs. 350 per mensem) He 
that drawn by Mr. Shearer. We cannot help thinking that 
Mr. (Wine has taken a ono-al lo-l view of Mr. Shearer's -piali¬ 
enations ; and if the latter were accus 'd of being ignorant of 
botany, lie would no doubt he 'put* indignant, and consider 
himself a much maligned man. 

W® ourselves fad to see why those gardens should not be 
called (and worked as) tlio Botanical Gardens. The Acting 
Collector, Mr. East, is pertly right In what he says that, 
if properly named and classified, living plant* in a garden are 
not less instructive from a botanical potejt of view than their 
dried remain- in a herbarium; and that the “chums of both 
the Kew and Regent’s Park Gardens to he called botanical 
gardens would scarcely be disputed ; yet for one person that 
frequents them for scientific purposes,a thousand go for i ns true, 
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tiott uf it more popular kind, and many more for me ft* aduiae- 
iuent.‘ The v.irimi* Ho tan teal Garden* scattered about India 
are not *b* lea* recreation grounds for their being called 
Botanical GiudtWfand it fwenjs quite abmud that the managing 
committee of the Poona Gardens should attach such importance 
to & name, even tu the extent of abandoning or curtailing its 
, sphere o%adion untl useful new. We might ask, in. the words 
of the immortal William, “ what is there iu a name V ff we 
might be allowed to make a f»*w Hiigg-'nlinm, we would Aft) 1 that 
the best thing the Committee can do is to call the garden the 
u Botanical Gardens,’’ ami wmk it. <>u the same pihmiple as 
others of a similar character, and let the entile responsibility 
rest on the Nupeiintoudent. M>. Wooiimw may bo allowed Lo 
oi/riw Mi. SheaiTi wbeie Lhfa nooe^ary, but inntrAii;6 

interference should be pmmiHod. Mr. -Sheaivi should be 
ftnawerabk* to 4oiue higher ainhuiity, say the ( 'ottaolur m Com- i 
uitediomu, fm hw eliam of the work. All -Vo* ghoul t | 

be carried out uuder the Hupenfaiui' of Mi* Shearer, as ho will ■ 
lijyow best wlrnt is wanted, but tlm V V\T. Ifajuutimmt should 
efu the wmk* Funds should not l>«* itii-'-d, < 1 -. it ih in the A<s- 
ginning that a delimit* plan ot (*pei:a!.i'us should be decided 
upon, for upon this much of the I’uhire or vms of the garden 
will depend. 


Miscellaneous Items 

The ae*ay value of u ins and bullion n>uoi\ v \ m tiu* Indian mints 
Item the beginuiug of April to the oud of October w»s Rs. 00,42,8511, 
and ol those coined and'txamiaed IG. 0,88,03,280. Of the latter 
amount,Ifa, 2,41,07,20s wa* coined in Calcutta,, aud Ke, 4,40,36,077 
In Bombay. 


Brin.\o’ the farst mven months of the current yur tiie value of 
gold in putted to this country was Hi. 1,05,02,265, and of that 
exported Rs. 17,23,05i>; whilst the value cf silver imported was 
Ifa. 7,10.22,820, and i>i that exported R*. 47,87,801, This leaves a 
balance ol loth metalu in favour ot imports of U**. 8,50,04,144, 


Counts fire leportt-d to have caused cousidorabfa damage to 
crops iu the Viidilhuulialam ta'uk of the Smtn Arcot Cclkotorate, 
The remedy adopted to get rid of them was to light fires to wind 
ward iu the case of winged insects, and L> destroy the immature 
iiifroot* by driving them into trenches and thus destroying them. 

It is said that when diffontty is experienced Iu keeping grass 
grtcu under trees iu open wood?, particularly pine woods where 
the shade is continuous the year round, a little nitrate ol soda sown 
occasionally throughout the growing season when the weather is 
moist wilt bring a line crop ol verdure \ Rasing to the eye and 
agreeable to cattle* 

A ;<e\t 41 everlasting ” wood pavement has boon brought out in 
France. The wood blocks are boiled iu a solution of sulphate of 
: inc and chloride id sodium, mixed with a heavy mineral oil, 
linseed oil and tallow. The blocks are afterwards compressed 
to about one tenth their original volume. In this state they are 
said to practically defy wear and tear. 

The wood of.Alldhfcus glandules*, a tree common Iu India, is, in 
the opinion of American lumbermen, much more valuable than it 
has been usually regarded by us in this country, Indeed, here 
the tree is grown almost exclusively for ornamental planting, and 
without any purpose of commercial interest entering into the 
calculations of the planter. It appears in America, however, to 
be regarded as one of the very best timbers for fencing, for that pur* 
pose being quite equal to locust wood and also about equal to oak 
as fuel, 

Tub Agricultural Durbar was to have been held atLuoknow on the 
3rd instant, the day after the opening of the Exhibition, which the 
collected aemiudais will thus haye every opportunity of seeing. 
Xhe Exhibition will also he visited by his Excellency the Viceroy 
during this stay at Ig^oknow, and on another day it will be given 
up to the Kenan** of Lucknow, admission free. This plan of 
opening the sights to native ladies was a groat suocesa at Ualoutta, 
and it Is satisfactory to find it repeated at Lucknow, Thu Exhibi¬ 
tion will probably close about the 12th December, 


Tue quantity of tea exported from China and Japan to Croat 
Britain from tho eonfimedeemenifc of the season to the ldth of No¬ 
vember last was lbs, 125,761,471, as compared with lbs. 124,932,260, 
during the corresponding peiiod of last year. The exports to the 
U nitad Stated and Canada dmlug the same period amounted to 
lb*. 59,367,852, as compared with lbs 57,897,325, 

The IJLu'ble T. 0. Hope l«f* Bombay Tuesday last for 
Bhop*f, where he will meet Mr. Wilson Bdi, tho Agent and Chief 
Engineer of the Now Iadfan Midland line, aid Colonel Wallace* 
and iu ootijanotiioi with them will arrange the plan of operations 
for the coming sea*on. On leaving Bhopvl, Mr. Hope proceeds to 
D maria, to inspect tho nhort *pau of line a'rcvdy constructed, 
which, when uowp’otod, is to open up the (JTmariaooal field*. 


Um>kk thy title, *1 from tht 1Indian <huuin t Mr. Constable, 
who Is so well known us an energetic member of the Lucknow 
Exhibition Committee, and who fa singularly qualified to act as 
Mentor wherevtr industrial art and the higher flights of Lustheth 
ci«m are concerned, had published a moat useful " Memorandum o£ 
Suggestion* for the uso of contributors to the Loan Collection 
Department of tho Exhibition.'’ Theso valuable “hints*' art 
grouped uudor ail the heads or ulassos into which the Exhibition is 
divided, and uuy bo generalised a* follows Pinduolrt uod 1 timary 
Manufacture*, with th»dr sub-divisions, iniueiais auil mos, domestic 
pottery, metal ware, duo. Arts and Industries, with their respective 
visions *. fine art, decorative tnuiical Instruments, jeweileiy, art- 
manufactures in metu, art manufactures iu wood, ivory, &e,, lapi¬ 
daries’ work, glass, textiles, embroideries, leathers and furs, 
articles of personal and domestic uao, and ft multifarious range $$ 
luL-divLtaus, the comprehensive character of which the official 
catalogue cau alone do justice to. There are also suggestions 
relative to many special classes of exhibits. 


Selections. 


-SUGAR AS FOOD FOR STOCK 


In the Juan Sugar GW, page 297, we gave a paper by Sir J. B. 
Lawoe, which was read before the Royal Agricultural Society cf 
England, on this subject. Sir J. B, La wet's experience wav un¬ 
favourable, from au economical point of viow, to the use of sugar 
for cattle feuding. Tho following letter, Addressed to tho Queens- 
(under t shows that in that Colony it answers well . 

Sir,---I have read iu your paper Sir John B, LawesV experiment* 
fl Sugar as Food for Stock,” and as you Invite correspondence, I 
send this fatter Two year a ago a two-year-old draught entire of 
mine, through neglect, got iu such low condition that bo could 
hardly stand, Grafts was scarce and dry, and corn, oven when well 
cooked, would pa*< through his body undigested ; Besides, he did 
not caret much about boiled corn, and ho would not eat cracked 
corn, as ho had a very bad fampas, The horse would drink milk 
bub as milk also was scarce I tried to make a substitute with sugar 
and flour dissolved in water, Tho horse took it, and I gave him 
five or six times a day one pint of sugar and ouo of Hour 
dissolved in hall a bucket of water. The result was 

wonderful. In a very few days he begau to show a better 
coat, and to put ou flesh, and having taken to boiled 

corn again—on which X pnt a sprinkle cf sugar—his excrement 
showed that the corn was perfectly digested. Bo after a while I 
knocked oil the sugar, and gave him the usual ration of oorn and 
as much dry grass as he could get In the paddook. But vsry soon 
I had to return to the sugar, and I kept it up until some raiu 
came to make the grass spring, for I could see the horse failing 
away and the food passing undigested. After again givi&stjfugar 
the food was well digested, and the horse improved once more, 
A year ago 1 mowed some tussocky grass that was dry and white 
for several months before cutting, l built the haystaok on top of 
a stable frame without tarpaulin or other covering over, it, The 
hay was not good food then, and is certainly not improved since, 
and no stock wlU take a bite unless started. By wetting this hay 
with diluted molasses or sugar it is preferred by the horse to good 
ireBh lucerne hay, and if auything they are thriving better on it, 
The opinion that I have formed of sugar and molasses is this, and 
that although alone they are not able to sustain life, if fed In 
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Mojunatlon with oth.r load rich to azote they .nabl. the tfemuh THE INDIAN FOREST SURVEY", 

to aulmllate th. tnaxlu^jn of nutritive matter oouUfoei 

In not food. I hollovo that root* piny th# «>m« rtlo no Tub following iateruting papor on rand boforo tho G#ogr*»hloal 
tagnr Whoa (od to addition to grain, ollo.k. or other rich lood. „ 0 a 00 of tho Brltioh Anoolatlon, Aberdeen, on Uth Septomtaor 
Every butobor nut hnv. nottood thnt pig* .top fnttoniug whoa lm . by Major F. Bniloy, RE., Snp.rlntcad.nt, For.it Snrr.y., 
they have uo more grass to root, no matter how abaadaat tho ant- 

mnl food f.d to them. Whan wafer nod .agar b add.d to oommon Ia h ‘,„ p#pc „ 0Q th# Prograi , ot Por.itry (n India,” printod to 
Alik for tofutta’ no* It Is to reader ths .am. mor. usimiUblo, tha .Trumaetimsofthu Scottish Arborkultnral AcM, lor 1884, 
although tha amount ol nutriment i. roduoud. Upon run. thnt Mr Brand | s> r ormarly rn.p.otor General of Fornte to tho Govern- 
hnva boon .toek.tdj, tong time with sh.op we often ... in those lllent of Jlldu> wtiteJ#s follows :-*• Tho long period of paeo*, of 
hwvUy-gnsMd plnina offer n dry ap.ll tha ahaap and good and jn.t Government whioh followed the coneolidatiou of the 
oottlo parithing j .till tha tnwooky grnea ia thero yet, nnd Uritieh Indian Empire, the oonatrnatioh of railway, and other 
although whitened, the nouriehment is there ell the eemo, only pub n a wo ,| (#i # „d the rapid taereoee of trade end pruiparlty, bare 
the etook oonnot digest it. It ia than that engnr or molnuee contributed much to aooelerato tho destruction ot tha furaetaol 


would be Invaluable, t reaolteofe reading la the Qaecmla>uiav t 
u few years ago, that a squatter lu New South Wales, after loslug 
heavily, saved the remainder of hla sheep from dying through bad 
feed by giving a very small ration of bran or pollard. 1 am ooh - 
viooed that a far more feasible plan, and quite as good iu effect, 
would be to fence the dam or waterhole, and water tho sheep 
or oattle, or horses in troughs, and add a small quantity of 
molasses to the water i this plan would also have the advantage 
of saving the weak beasts from getting bogged. As I have stated, my 
experiments ou a large scale were confined to horses, but of all the 
animals that I have tried there was not one that did not prefer water 
sweetened to pure water* Sir John B. Lawes, fa giving the result of 
his experiment that lentil and bran is to leutil and sugar as twenty- 
four ia to thirty-one, remarks that the pigs left the bran and starch 
for the sugar,thus proving that not only Is it more valuabte,bt^ more 
relished. If ever there was a time when moia usee was necessary 
to save tosses in stock it is now In the Marauoa district. The 
best station In Australia will shear only 30,000 instead of the 
180,000,000 sheep shorn last year, and the cattle are dying In 
hundreds in every water-bole, notwithstanding that every man 
willing to swing an axe is engaged for cutting myall. Travelling 
Is out of the question ; they are too far gone, an 1 there arc no 
horses fit for the work, ail tho beat horses having been seat to 
Yeulba and Dalby to recover, and the rest are kept alive with 
lucerne, oorn and pumpkins ; still the tussooky grass is not done 
yet, and the best plan would be to give them mola^sen in water. 
But let us Inquire If it la practicable. We oau have lucerne hay, 
the best, delivered in Roma for £7pertou; msisa and wheat, 
£10; but molasses, although only the refute of agricul¬ 
tural produce, Is charged £7 per ton from Brisbane for carriage 
alone ; to this add o»Bka and other expenses a id you will sec that 
although the most suitable for our distress, it Is the dearest food of 
all—far more so than the best grain. Why not charge the earn a 
price for a full truck of 5 tons as is charged for refuse of bjilJug 
down establishments t If it was carried at, say, £2 per ton to 
Koma, we would quite willingly give £3 per ton to the sugar- 
planter; and at £5 per ton delivered in Rouia It would be profitable 
feed to use as a rule and Invaluable at present as a medioiue against 
worms. The most ludicrous aspect of the questiou is this: that 
most of the molasses made is thrown away every year as useless, 
beoaufe distilling does not pay. See those tables from Pugh's 
Almanac 

Molasses. Rum. 

Gal. Gal. 

1875 ... ... ... 438,950 made 343,244 

1881 ... ... 753,858 ,, 157,825 

1884 ... ... ... 1,071,413 „ 144.073 

Molasses iuorsaalug and rum decreasing! But this year the 
planter will not make low ratten sugar, as It is unsaleable, so the 
amount of molasses not used will be enormous—and all lost! Con¬ 
sidering the Urge iuorene* in plantations since 1884, 1 consider 
that the molasses thrown away this year, If properly utilised, 
would produce more fat and flesh than all the maize aud wheat 
produced in the oolony, and eo much wealth will be lost through 
excessive railway charges. A gentleman who is competent to 
•xprsei an opinion on the subject said to me the other day that 
f the squatters In the oolony were Insolvent, and the other half 
u would be. I think the sugar planters are not much better, 
with their standing crop, eoarclty of labour, and prices. Now one 
might help the other if only the matter could bo arranged. 1 am 
convinced this Is the only practicable way to save our stock from 
dying, for stock will take quicker to sugar than anything else—not 
excepting bran or oofc. 

I am, sir, Ac., 

F, Galino. 

Mount Abaodanoe, 4th August.— Quetmlander, 


India Over Large knots and entire provinces tho forests have 
been cleared away to make way for the plough, aud the iaoreas- 
Ing population, aud when forests were left, most of tho accessible 
timber was cut aud brought away to be used a* fuel nod charcoal 
for shipbuilding, for railway sleepers, for bridges and other build¬ 
ings. Hence it came to pass that forests, which in olden days 
were regarded as a thing to be got rid of, and as an obstacle tu 
civilization, attracted attention, and that tho necessity for 
preserving them began to be considered.” 

Quo of the first things to be doue was to select and demarcate 
tho principal forest tracts, so as to put a atop to further encroach¬ 
ments caused by the spread of cultivation, to free the demarcated 
area as far as possible from the rights which villagers and other 
persons possessed iu them, and to frame a clear record of all 
rlghtB which could not be so got rid of. The most important of 
the rights here referred to are tho cutting of trees, tapping for 
resin, ths collection of dead leaves from the ground, burning the 
grass, and the grazing of cattle, sheep, aad goats. All of these, 
and mar.y other such practices, are manifestly extremely hurtful 
to the forest, and unless they can be made to cease altogether, or 
at any rate unless they can be controlled and limited, forest 
conservation becomes impossible. But such rights are very 
difficult to deal with, for while on the one hand It It 
In the interest of the oouutry at large that extensive 
aud well-distributed areas should bo permanently main¬ 
tained under forest for ths supply of timber and other pro¬ 
duce to the population, tho curtailment of them is frequently a mat¬ 
ter of real hardship to the individuals who possess them. The faot 
that the continued exercise of Injurious rights will ultimately des¬ 
troy the foreBt, and thue render their further enjoyment impossible, 
ia not recognised, aud if this oould be proved to tha rnlude of the 
right holders they would not be much affected by It, as they are, 
generally speaking, satisfied if there is enough to provide for their 
own personal requirements without considering those of their de¬ 
scendants, a 

Although the Forest Act did not appear until 1878, the process of 
demarcation has been proceeding for the last thirty years, and the 
areas reserved on the 1st April 18S3 were ae follows i — 

Bengal Presidency ... 35,667 square miles. 

Madras k „ lrt 2,782 „ 

Bombay ... ... 9,823 „ 

Total ... 48,272 „ 

or about 5|per cent ol the total area of British India, not inclu¬ 
ding tho Native States. The forests now consist of the principal 
areas to whioh cultivation had not extended at the time that the 
Forest Department commenced its operations, and the chief of them 
had been saved from destruction, either because, In the absence ol 
communications, they were inaccessible, Sir because they occupied 
ground which !■ too much broken to be suited for farming pur¬ 
poses, or which cannot be irrigated, The principal forests con¬ 
sist of extensive tracts of wild, almost uninhabited country, situat¬ 
ed either in the plains or on the low ranges of hills rising from 
them, or on the lower and middle slopes of the Himalayas up to 
an elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 feet above sea-level. The want of 
protective measures In former years haa resulted in tho most 
serious deterioration of the forests which have now been reserved, 
and they, in many instances, include within their boundaries 
considerable areas whioh are partially or entirely denuded of 
trees, or from which the valuable species have disappeared. 
The ground, especially on *tiie great hill ranges, Is still, however, 
generally speaking, more oV 1 sea densely covered with trees aud 
jungle, and in the mountains many <af the slopes and ridges 
are covered with a dense growth extending over large 
areas* The gradual deterioration and ultimate extinction 
of forests has gone on la all countries, and is still uufor- 
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timately in progress t but th* foe preserving the*'* w'-ti :h ■ 

remain, And for reolothlng denuded mountain range <, is «ow re* 
cognised in most civilised countries. In Franc j very Urge sums 
have been expended annually for the last twenty years iu afforest- 
ing the elopes of the Forest Alps, the denudation of which ha* 
resulted In the most disastrous flood*, and Colonel Playfair told u« 
yesterday that the most etrtngont nmsttres are being taken by tho 
French In Tools to arrest the process of destruction of the forests 
d«that county before it has gone too far. 

Jn Hannah and In Southern and Central India, the principal trees 
art* the teak and sandalwood ; In the north'eastern portion of the 
peninsula the m-J and the india-rubber tree are the moat valuable 
species, while In the north-west the principal forests are stocked 
with Mil, slsioo, and the outoh tree. These kinds are however, 
largely mixed with others, many of whloh are at the present time 
almost without value, aud with bamboos. In the North- Western 
Himalayas tho most valuable tree is the deodar, which Is found 
mixed with «overal species of pines, firs, and maples, and also with 
elm, hornbeam, birch, and poplar. 

Until the Forest Department undertook the mauagemant of these 
areas a few years ago, they wars not thought to have auy great 
• value; It was supposed that they would supply the wants of the 
population in forest produce nud gracing for over, without the 
necessity for auy special measures of protection, and nothing iu the 
way et an accurate map of them was required. The system of 
management adopted by the Forest Department comprises not only 
protection against the illicit felling of trees and removal of produce, 
but also works of regeneration, such as planting and sowing, the 
making of export roads, inspection paths and timber slides, the 
outttago! climbers, protection against fire, and the sub division of 
the forest into blocks and compartments with a view to arranging 
methodical plans of working. The damage done by fires Iu the 
Indian forests is enormous, and to control those whloh tnay break 
out, either within the boundary or on adjoining properties, a system 
of cleared lines Is carried round and through die most valuable 
portions of forest, so that any block which becomes Igulted may be 
isolated from the rest of the area. To enable a rational plan of 
working to be drawn up, so that the forest la secured against gra¬ 
dual extinction by the removal of more wood than oan be 
replaood by the annual growth of the trees aud by planting or 
sowing to replace those whloh are out down, hn enumeration of 
tho trees, either over the whole forest or over representative areas 
of Its, must be made. Such a *■ work log-plan, “ or soheme of manage¬ 
ment, is essential for all forests. Trees oannot be dealt with 
like a crop of annuals whloh is sown and reaped In a single year; 
the age at whloh the most valuable t Imber trees are most profitably 
cut extends over several generations of men, and unleai the 
principles of management are euoh ae will conduce to the desired 
end, and unless continuity of aim and action can be maintained, 
failure U certain to follow. In Ardor to guide and regulate the 
work of all kinds to be done in the forest, aod to form the basis 
for a budget estimate, an annual plan of operations must be 
drawn out In which the work to be done I n various localities is 
specified, and the lengths or areas are stated. The record 

of the rights of private persona or village communities 
within the forest must specify the parts of it in whioh 
each right can be exercised, while the roads or paths that may be 
used to lead cattle,to certain springs of water, and the like infor¬ 
mation, must be clearly laid down. The boundaries and positions 
of ell boundary marks must be recorded, so that further enoroaoh- 
moots on the forest may be reudered impossible. Lastly, a careful 
record of all operations and of their results must be kept for future 
guidance, All this manifestly ueoea sitates the provision of maps 
capable of showing a coitylderable amount of dstail. 

The Imperial Survey Department u ode rtakee the preparation of 
maps on scales varying from 2 in. to 16 iu ^ 1 mile of lands whioh 
are assessed and whloh pay revenue, the rest of the country being 
surveyed by the Topographical Branch on the scale of 1 iu.se 1 mile 
Waste lands, or forests of oomparat lvely smell extent, lying 
enclosed within the assessed lands, are usually represented in the 
mape of the Revenue Survey Branch; bat euch lands are uoessessed, 
either because they consist Of broken ground, or because they are 
cevered with dense jangle,or because they cannot be Irrigated, and 
the accurate survey of each ground being both difficult and expensive 
the preparation of fully detailed maps of them was not, a few years 
ago, considered to be warranted by the gio that could bo made, of 
thorn for revenue purposes j hence ft follows that when snob tracts 
wore show* in the revenqp waps, they were, usually surveyed |« 
M M detail than the cultivated and re v*aue-paying country. But 
tho most extensive and valuable forest tracts, are situated within 
the area N j|ealt with by the Topographical and thus it 


. follows that mops of them on a larger scale than 1 In, ml ntUe 
cannot be looked for from the Imperial Survey Depart* 
meat, * 

la the early days of f *rest management, maps on small scales 
and without much detail sufficed ; but It is obvious that, to fulfil 
tho numerous requirement* whloh a more rational system Involved, 
detailed mips oa a large soalo became an absolute necessity, au<l 
In 1872 measures were taken to provide them. It would hayp 
been Inconvenient to the Survsyer-GUneraP* Department to he 
called upon to undertake the survey on git unusual soda of 
numerous comparatively small areas scattered throughout the 
country, while it was recognised that the maps were destined fc» 
meet special departmental requirements, and that there would 
be many advantages if their preparation were entrusted to a 
special branch of the Forest Department working under the 
ocmtrol of the Hsrvayor-Cleneral. This arrangement wae tfiereforo 
ordered, aud It has since worked most satisfactorily ; the 
Superintendent of Forest Surveys has largely profited by the 
relationship In whloh he ha* been placed to the Surveyor-General, 
and at the same time the Government has secured a guarantee 
as to the quality of the work executed by him. 

The scale on which the forest maps should be drawn formed the 
subject of much discussion, and In 1874 the officer who had been 
appointed Superintendent of Forest Surveys, happening to boon 
leave in England, was deputed by tho Secretary of State to visit the 
Forest Survey Offices la France, Saxony, Btvarla, anl Baden, In 
order to study the system adopted la the preparation of forest 
maps In those countries. On the one hand, It was essential that 
when the ground was gone over; the surrey should be made on a 
sufficiently large scale to answer the epecial requirements on 
account of which it was undertaken, and that it should be executed 
on such a system aud with such a degree of accuracy as would 
admit of its being made.ths basis of any further work that might 
subsequently be required ; while ou the otfur hand, as the oust of 
a survey iuersates at a high rate with an increase in the scale, it 
was necessary to adopt the smallest scale that could be made to 
answer the purpose. Ultimately it was decided that for the more 
valuable forests the so tie should usually be 4 in. utile, while 
for those of less importance half the scale would suffice ; and this 
has, generally speaking been found suitable, though larger scales 
have occasionally beta adopted for small, areas of exceptional 
value, 

The scale determined, the superintendent had to ratio and 
organise an establishment of surveyors and labourers,.and he was 
fortunate enough at the outset to aeoure the servioes.of Mr. W. H, 
Reynolds, an assistant Conservator of Forests iu ths Punjab, who 
has been for so me years In the Imperial Survey Department, and 
also of three European surveyors, who had likewise been employed 
in the earns Department. Aided by these gentlemen, and acting 
under the advioe at *11 times so readily afforded him by the 
Surveyor-Geueral (General Walker), ha raised and trained a party 
Of native surveyors, with whom he commenced to carry out the 
work before him. The first survey undertaken was that of the 
forests of pehra Dun, in the North-Western Provinces. These 
forests, which cover an area of 678 square miles, are much Inter¬ 
laced with private lands, and as no good map of titg latter,tjhen 
existed, it was thought desirable to oonstruet a complete map of 
the entire district, tjhf ioresta being snrveyed by the new depart¬ 
ment, and the private lands by a party of the Imperial-Survey. 
ThU joint work was pet finally completed until 1876; but in 1875, 
when it was draping to a olose, the survey of the forests of 
Kumaun and Garhwai, also situated In the North-Western 
Provinces, and embracing an area of some 1,400 square utiles, wae 
commenced, and this haa lately been completed, The survey of 
about 1,600 square miles of forest aud private land in the 
Etaiderabad Aselgued Districts was oora® snood in 18&I, and la 
now lu progress- Altogether, since 1872, an area of about 8,000 
square miles has been surveyed and mapped, nearly the whole of 
it on the scale of 4 laches**l Mile. 

Manifestly it will take e considerable number , of years to work 
over the whole area, about 86,000 square miles, of reserve foceate 
in the Bengal Presidency; but the preparation of detailed msf^ of 
.the whole of these Invests la not fortunately a matter of urgency* at 
the present tints, tines tot those which are In a backward condition, 
and In whloh nothing hut. simple protection oan be undertaken lor 
some yean to come, any small-scale map with the boundaries 
marked on it, or a skstoh-msp, oan be made to suffice for present 
necessities* A great deal of work has beeit accomplished ty the 
Forest SqrreyDepgrtment, In tho way of laying down boundaries 
ou sxlsjilag maps, aud euah mips have been found extremely useful, 
for it is very Important that eomethlog of the .sort Should be pieced 
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H *oon ns possible In the bands of the officers who are charged 
with the management of the forests. 

When thy survey party taAs the held at the beginning of the 
cold season, the officer in charge finds himself in command of a 
small army of 25 to 30 surveyors, European and native, and per. 
haps 150to2OOobktamea, flagmen, and others, for whose accom¬ 
modation tents, clothes, food, and cooking apparatus bavotobe 
nprrled t then there are the instruments and tools required f6r the 
work, so that the amount of baggage fa very considerable. To 
oarryail this he has ta hire camels or bullock-carts, and the whole 
party then marches by stages of from twelve to fifteen mile* a day 
from its bead quarters to the scene of the work, where the men are 
at once distributed over tho ground. Each native surveyor is 
provided with the requisite number of ohilnmen and flagmen, ae 
wdl as with the needful Instrument* and tool*, and a definite piece 
of work Is assigned to him. Four or five native surveyors are placed 
under the orders of one European surveyor, who is held responsible 
to the superintendent for the work done by them ; it is his business 
to visit them constantly and check their work, himself giving the 
finishing touches to it, and he has a piece of independent work of 
bis own in hand at the earn* time on which to occupy himself 
when he finds the opportunity. A cunp computing office is 
established in some central position, and «uih comput Uloas as are 
needed at onoe are worked oat as the field-books are seat in. The 
survey thus proceeds la the field for some six; or eight monthB, and 
when, with the Increasing host, the forest* begin to become 
unhealthy,or whensuffijient work of this kind his been accom¬ 
plished, the party moves baok to head-quart ire. Chainmen and 
flagmen are then discharged, or placed on h df-p*y, and the rest of 
the establishment U employed either iu drawing rtupfor in 
computing the triangulatiun for the next session's work. 

Considerable skill and experience are needed for the effialent 
control of such work, which, If uot property supervised and 
arranged, is sure to show this iu inferior quality, luttuffioient 
quantity, or high rat’s. No hard-and-fast rules cau he laid down 
for the execution of surveys ; the officer in cha'g i must vary the 
procedure according to circumstances, with reference to the nature 
of the ground and the requirement* of each particular case iu the 
way of amount and accuracy of detail. It is of ourso quite 
possible to pro luce accurate detailed maps of tho mist unpromis¬ 
ing country, If time and money are of no Importance ; but as this is 
not usually the cose, it has to be carefully considered how a map 
that Will answer the required purpose can be produced fu the 
shortest possible time and at the smallest possible cost, aud all 
expensive processes, which are out of proportion to the rest of 
the work, must be studiously avoided. 

The ground worked over by the Forest Survey Department often 
presents exceptional difficulties, of which *6me of tho principal are 
the following. The ground is frequently very much broken and 
intricate i the crop of trees, fortunately for the country if not so 
from the surveyor’s point of view, is often very dense, and where 
this is not the case, there it frequently a thick growth of bamboos or 
tall grass on the ground; it is very generally the o^s-j that good 
drinking water is obtainable ouly in certain places,at long distances 
apart; the forests Are often infested with dangerous wild 

a ilmat* ; and as a rule there is considerable difficulty in obtaining 
supplies of food* and groat liability to attacks of jangle 

fever. Th* want of good water is frequently a cause of 

serious delay In the execution of the work, and, as 

the principal item of expenditure is formed by the wage* 
of thi men employed, it follows that alow progress means 
a high fate nor acre. The surveyors must camp in the 
neighbourhood of a spring of good water, and if ft is not near 
their work, they loss a great portion of each, day in going out to 
and returning from the part of the forest in which they are employ¬ 
ed-^men climbing hills, all day tna hoavy jungle with a hot sun 
overhead are apt to drink a great deal of water, and if ft be of bad 
quality, they are liable to be attacked by jungle fever or dysentery, 
and, In spite of all precautions that are taken to avoid H, a 
considerable number of the men are annually laid up with Cover 
towards the end of the field season when the hot weather is 
coming on. 

The wild animals which Inhabit tbe Indian forest afford 
excellent sport for those who have the time to engage In It, which 
the surveyors have not, for the out-turn of good work of this 
*$>rt is in direct proportion to the time spent on it, aud arrears of 
Purveying and mapping cannot be brought up by a stroke of getting; 
but bo the unarmed native surveyor the presence of dangerous wild 
beasts in the forest in which he is called upon to work, affords no 
attraction, and cases have occurred in which they have caused the 
roost serious inconvenience. On one oooasion a native surveyor, 
h *v>ng seen a wild elephant, decamped and coaid uot be persuaded 
t<» reenter tbit pattot the forest, while his accounts of the terrors 
of tbe locality spread among the other men, and for a Song Wine the 
ground could not be surveyed. On another occasion three native 
surveyors having teaU a tiger, climbed a rock and remained' there 
•U night, In the momlug they managed to convey au appeal to 
the officer charge ** **** to theft relief, which he did, bet 
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without seeing anything of tho tiger. This place was also in dla. 
favour for some time afterwards. But a much worse coee was that of 
fclfe Jarhwal man-eater; this t Igor had killed a very large number, 
some300 or 400 it was said, of wood cutters within the area which 
had to be surveyed. The euperlntendent was aware that if lie lost 
one of bis men, he would probably bo obliged to abandon the work, 
aud lui took all means In his power to accomplish its destruction ; 
but although the trail was twice followed,and the bodies of men wh * 
had boen carried off wore discovered, the tiger was not bagged. 
At lust, as none of the survey party were touched, au Idea gained 
ground among the roeu that the tiger bore them no 111.will? ard 
they considered themselves perfectly safe, If they clldd satisfy lrfm 
of their Identity, which they were content to do by carrying aloft 
ton aloft bamboo, au old envelope from the superintendent's 
waste-paper baskst ! 

Tho uatives present a strange mixture of bravery and cowardice - 
they do not hesitate to express f«?ar when they feel It, and do not 
seem to think that to be afraid U anything to be ashamed of, but 
at tbe same time they frequently perform acts that appear reckless, 
ly brave. Au old man of seventy, armed with a tulwar, has been 
seen hunting about iu tho tall grass for a wounded tiger which was 
lying concealed close by him', and he had ultimately to be forced 
into a position of safety ou the back of an elephant. On another 
occasion a bear had taken up his quarters in a dense part of tbe 
forest, and had killed several bamboo cutters, who had unwittingly 
invaded his retreat; a man who had just been mauled by bln 
insisted in joining a pissing Englishman, who went in searoh of the 
bear, aud could not be persuaded to keep behind the rifle but 
advanced boldly into the beast’s lair, anxious to take a leading 
part in the retribution which short y overtook him. The servant 
of a noted sportsman In the North-Western Provinces once pro¬ 
posed to his roaiter.that he should walk past a dense piece of cover 
in which a wounded tiger w*« lying, In order that the animal 
might bo iudttued to spring out into the open, and thus afford 
a good shot! 

Mach may be done with such men, not only in the defence of 
our frontiers from foreign aggrassiou, but also lu more peaceable 
work such as that which is now treated of. Tim experience' of the 
natives of Iudia gained in the Forest Survey Department ha* been 
. that, with skilful training an 1 un Ur judicious rnsnagsmsut, almost 
anything may be done with them. From the very beginning they 
were taught that accuracy was of fat mere Importance than rapi¬ 
dity of work or anything else ; if a native surveyor thinks that bta 
officer is not verg, particular, and woull uot be sorry to show a' 
large outturn of work eveu at the sacrifice of something iu the 
way of accuracy, he can develop the most astonishing powers of 
“fudging ” To make certain that nothing of this sort should become 
the practice of tho,Forest Survey Department,a good deal of time was 
at first not wasted, in encouraging the men to bring to notice 
discrepancies which oooured in their work, and in making them go 
over it again In order to bring it perfectly right, the officers being 
most careful never to be angry or impatient with them on account 
of any errors brought to notice iu this manner. Thus a solid 
foundation for the execution of correct work was laid, and if pro- 
grees was at first slow,and the cost of the survey was proportionate* 
Jy high, the men soon became more skilful, and the ln»tanoes lu 
which the ground had to be gone over a second time became fewer, 
Io the beginning only, the more simple parts of the work were 
assigned to the native surveyors, and their drawings, which were 
not always very neatly executed, were incorporated In the field- 
sheet prepared by the European surveyor; but some of the 
beat of them wore not satisfied to execute wolfk of 

this class only, oud they qualifiwd themselves by degree* to 
complete their field sheets ^almost entirely with their 

owu hands, while a few of them cm now sketch in the eye. 
contours with great aouuraoy, ueatues*, and artistic taste, always 
as has been explained, under the careful aud constant supervision 
of a European surveyor. The combination of Native and European 
labour in the Forest Survey Department has worked extremely wsO. 

Detailed surveys of wild and densely-wooded country have rarely 
been nude before in Indfn, and in spite of the large proportion of 
! the work which Is done by cheap native agency, aud the adoption of 
special methods of procedure to salt tire exceptional nature of the 
undertaking, it is evident that such survey i as those described are 
likely to be more expensive than similar work iu open, cultivated 
country. An additional cause for a comparatively high rate lies lu 
tbe fact that the forest not infrequently consists of detached blocks, 
and this necessitates much moving about during the progress 
of the work, But the revenue derived from the Indian fotests 
has largely expanded during the last few years, while the condi¬ 
tion of the forests themselves bos been greatly improved and 
their capital value o normously IncroosedR 
Good maps facilitate systematic and economical management, 
and suable work to be carried out and recorded In a manner which 
weald be impossible without them; end to provide such maps 
even at a somewhat high rate as compared with the cost of other 
maps on the same scale, Is a necessity aud a distinct economy. 


UMBU&GER CHEESE. 

Man? there arc who have heard aud read of It ; numbers have 
smelled of and sniffed at St, end have sworn they would have no 
closer acquaintance j but they have returned to the charge, and 
from smelling have prooqpdod, to taste, and as In acquiring the 
taste for tobacco and opltfia, and of a few disagreeable things, have 
contrasted a fond not* for the articles ad soon declared that ill* 
the best ohevte made. Others, end especially German* and 
Hollanders, need uot enquire the taste j a fondness for it Miffii to 
be a part «i their make-up, 
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While the teste of tbia cheese when you ag 1* rich aud creamy, 
And the flavor not particularly strong, its powerful odour when 
fully ripeued has been likened to everything offensive, and the 
cheese, with Its consumers, have by some become the theme of 
reviling ami ridicule. 

As it* name Indicates* Limburgor had its origin in the province 
of Limburg* in Holland, where, with its peculiarity of shape, smell, 
process of making, and curing, St was formerly exclusively made. 
Thirty year* ago Its production In the United Staees was almost 
unknown, it being at that time thought, on account of the differ¬ 
ence In climate and pasturage, fmposeible to produce It here. The 
sam# notion in regard to Swiss cheese prevailed, and consequently 
enormous quantities o! both were imported from Europe to supply 
the targe demand in this country. But it wae found that both oan 
and have been produced In this country In such perfection that the 
very best judges are unable to detect any difference from the 
Imported article. 

Thousands of tons of Limburger are now produced every season 
mostly in the states of New York and Wisconsin, at * cost of leas 
than half of the Imported article. It finds Its market and is con* 
sumecl mostly in those cities containing a targe proportion of 
Germane, Chicago, Milwaukee* St, Louis and New York. It Is 
more profitable to the farmer and maker than any other kind of 
che^ee ; first, because from a given quantity of milk more weight 
Is obtained, owing to the mode of making, and also because the 
price It brings Is usually from ten to forty per cent higher than 
that obtained from the standard American cheese, to neighbour¬ 
hoods where Its manufacture has been commenced* it usually 
spreads to the exclusion of other kinds, Even the fastidious, 
ehrewd Yankee, with his everlasting eye to the main chance, has 
found that the odour so execrable at first smells somehow of green¬ 
backs. 

In Green county, Wis , hundreds of tons are made annually, 
more than twenty factorise being engaged In the minufauture. 
In Dodge and Jefferson counties large quantities are also made. 

The cheese is made in factories capable of working the milk from 
100 to 400 cows, rarely exceeding the latter uumber, as more 
would require a larger area of country than would be desirable on 
account of the factory, as the milk is hauled and the cheese made 
twice a day usually, The makers generally buy the milk from the 
farmer at a price agreed upon for the season of six months, begin- 
log about May 1st. The process of manufacture in Its first stage 
does not differ from the uiuaI way, except that a lower tem¬ 
perature is kept while the curd Is forming, the animal heat alone 
to summer being often high enough, Great card is tikeu to use 
pure milk, free from taint or fifth, and cleanliness is requisite in 
every stage of making. Upon the curd being formed, it it slowly 
and carefully cut into square pieces the size of dice, low 
temperature* and careful handling being necessary to avoid 
breaking the butter globules, upon which the richness of the 
cheese depends. It Is slightly scalded and stirred, most of th e 
Whey drawn off* and without being salted* the curd is dipped out 
Into perforated woodon boxes or mould, about five Indies square, 
And left to drain without any pressure being applied. In a few 
hours the packages are carried into the curing cellar, and placed 
edgeways on shelves, like bricks set up to dry. Every day 
thereafter they are rolled in salt, and replaced when they have 
absorbed enongh salt. They are turned almost every day, and the 
slimy moisture which exudes is rubbed with the hand evenly over 
the surface, which serves the double purpose of keeping the cheese, 
moist and to close all cracks, into which flies might lay their eggs. 
This outside moisture decomposes while the cheese ripens, and 
being mostly composed of albumen, like fresh meat, eggs, etc., the 
same results follow the dccompoaitlffn, and in this case the Lim¬ 
burger odour is developed, which never forsakes it* and sticks 
closer than a brother to all who touch or eat it. After eight or 
ten weeks it is paoked in paper and tin foil, and is ready for 
market—In consistence, contents and nutriment the richest cheese 
that oan be made, bub, to the uninitiated, a malicious, pre¬ 
determined outrage upon the organs of smell. ^Oali/ornia Patron, 


THE SILOS AND ENSILAGE RETURNS. 


Tub new 'Agricultural Department’ oi the Privy Council, a* 
was noticed iu our oolumne last week, have published a bulky and 
very interesting volume containing replies to a series of questioue 
Issued by the department to fully 1,200 owners of silos in Great 
Britain, Returns were received respecting 903 silos In Knglaud, 
59 in Wales, and 161 in Scotland, representing nearly double tee 
number of s loe that wlhe in operation iu 1884 and the 
number is still being increased. While the majority of the silos 
appear to be on landowners’ homo farms, the practice of storing 
green fodder in this way Kearns to be making some way amongst 
tenant-farmers. 

Where new buildings have to be constructed, farmers in back¬ 
ward times are naturally reluctant to incur the expense of silos, 
but In many lint wires old buildings, with some patching up, have 
been rendered suitable by an expenditure of only a few pounds. 
There was probably more than the lack of suitable buildings 
deterring agriculturists from extensive eilo work. Many were 
doubtless* with characteristic oautfoq, prevented 1 from spending 
much money iu that direction by a feat that the system would m t 
prove a success. The first lew years of its operations* however, 
convinced even the mere sceptical that there was u something in 1 
the silo and in silage,” hence the great increase iu the number of 
silos as compared even with last year “-nearly double. 

The success of the system may be held as established, for among 
the 1,183 lotnrua obtained, tlftsre are vary few failures noted, and 
those that did ooour,were traceable to mismanagement. Many details 
la the management are not yet sufficiently known to aU who have 


tried ensilage to eoable mistakes to be avoided. Year by year, 
however, those errors may he expected to diminish, A compart 
son of the various experiences should be of great service to those 
operating with the silo, And that oan be obtained from a perusal of 
the voluhie recently issued, which may be prooured for the reason¬ 
able sum of twenty penoe, exclusive of postage, through any 
bookseller. 

It would have been noticed from what was published lest week, 
that though the means by whtoh the silage was made, differ red some¬ 
what, there is substantial unanimity as to the results* A few 
Inches et the sides of the silos, as well as on tbs top, were unfit? 
for food, but as a rule the rest was good, and was readily consumed 
by stock Most animals did not relish It at the outset, but by-and- 
by took kindly to it. Young, growing oattle teem to have thriven 
best on silage. It kept them glossy In ooat and In fair flesh, witbont 
turnips, and with a little cake, as well as straw or bay, and 
water. Fattening stock, It is believed, benefited by this new diet, 
materially aided, of course, as it was, by oske-meal, Ac, j but Its 
Advantages are not so pronounced with fattening stock, as with 
growing animals and with dairy oowa. It would seem that Its 
value In the production of milk and butter fs not quite eo high as 
many were at one time led to beliove. That Is to say, It is not so 
much superior in the dairy to otbor and more common food for 
milk oowa as has often been claimed for It. 

It is difficult when cows are fed chiefly on silage, especially for 
some weeks after the diet has been commenced, to prevent a taint 
or'taste* of the ellage in the milk. That Is about the only draw¬ 
back to its extensive use among milk oows* and it i« not so striking 
as it was. Those who supply comparatively small quantities dally 
to their oows, along with other foods, nave not had muoh to 
oompUin of as regards taint of either milk or butter ; but when 
silage wholly, or almost so, takes the place of roots, the milk does 
not so resdily escape* Further experience, however, should enable 
owners of milk oows to modify the allowanoes of silage so that 
they would not predominate unpleasantly over the other staffs In 
the dietary. 

As to the safety of silage as food for cows heavy in calf, there 
are still ffioubts In BOme quarters, and consequently ft has not been 
extensively given to animals in that condition. Indamb ewes have 
been fed with it, and with no obviously bad oonseqnenoes, while It 
Is capital food for ewes after lambing and before grass comes suffici¬ 
ently np. Given to young, growing oafetle, the retume and remarks 
thereon show that silage has been a safe and a successful article 
of food—promoting growth and maintaining health. 

The comparisons of the cost of haymaking with that of ensilage 
aro interesting. Generally they are In favour of the former, when 
the season Is dry and suitable ; but how often Is it that 7 There la 
doubtless more oartlng, packing, and weighting when the fodder 
is green than there Is with hay thoroughly dried in the field or 
meadow ; but then there Is more hand labour at least with the hay, 
before it reaches the stack, than Is required for the silage raw 
material, and there is the difficulty of getting it safely dried to be 
taken into account. One great advantage that the alio has, is that 
the forage ean be put in m a wet state. No doubt it give* best 
results when it is deposited with no more moisture than the 
natural * sap ’ of the plants newly out, but the results are wonder¬ 
fully good where the gran* and corn or vetohes, as the case may 
be, are put Into the euo In damp condition. 

Iu moist ollmates, such as that of the west of Sootland and the 
north west of England, where hay making is often so tedious, and 
where there Is so mnob grass land loo, the advantages of the silo 
seem to be undoubted. Silos enable the storing of winter food for 
stock to be proceeded with in weather that it could not go on in 
under any other known process* That is no mean consideration. 
Some of the fine*! English-made natnral hay would be ill to beat as 
an artlole of food for stock. Ensilage cannot surpass it. In our 
opinion; but, as some of the correspondents assert, first-date 
ensilage is better than second-class hay, and in wet seasons much of 
the hay is of a second or third rate character* 

In a dry climate, such as that of Bast Lothian, there Is less 
occasion tor silos* especially wheq muoh of the hay Is sold off the 
farm; but on strong land, in almost any part of the pouutry, 
where root-growing is treacherous* the means of making ensilage 
might with advantage be within the reach of every farmer. Beans 
peas, vetohes, oats, and sown grasses, grow well on day soils, 
while turnips are rather uncertain, and the former are the more 
suitable articles for the silo. Prlokly comfrey has been Intro¬ 
duced, but has not proved very satisfactory. Again, where, as in 
some parts of the west, there is a comparatively small acreage of 
turnips and a large portion under grass, the chief elements of 
successful and profitable ensllsge present themselves. 

Now that silos in Britain have got beyond the merely experi¬ 
mental stage, we hope to hear of a Targe increase In their number 
daring the next few years. Not that we think ensilage Is likely to 
supersede root culture, bnt it should lessen the area (somewhat of 
that very expensive crop, and enable the farmer to tide his stock 
ovsr critical periods mors eoonomiosllv and better than be bes 
hitherto been able to do.~*Nor£& British Agriculturist. 

Holloway's Ointment and Pills.— Old Wounds, Sorss and 
Ulcers.—Daily experience confirms the fact which has triumphed 
over opposition for thirty years— viz*, that no means are known 
equal to Holloway's remedies for curing bad legs, sores, wounds* 
dmeases of the skin, erysipelas, absoesses, burns, scalds* and In 
truth* all oases where the skin Is broken. To cure these infirmities 
quickly is of primary importance, as the compulsory confinement 
indoors weakens the general health. The ready means of cure are 
found in H olio way’s Ointment and Pills, which heal the sores and 
expel their cause* In the Very worst oases the Ointment has suc¬ 
ceeded In effecting a perfect cure, after every other means has 
failed of giving any relief. Desperate oases beat display its 
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EXCHANGE AND THE MAN WHEAT TKADB. 


Tab St, Janwt’.i Gazette of tho 24th ultimo «ay« i— We under 
stand that one day hat week a single house sold do fewer than 
thirteen cargoes of Indian wheat, shipped or about to bo shipped, 
for .Ielive»y on arrival, W© have in this an illustration of the 
extraordinary stimulus given to tho export of wheat from India by 
the fall in silver. No ^oubtthe effect of the fall has been height, 
ened by the prospect of disturbances in tho Balkan Peninsula ; 
bat tbe main cause of the large ahtpment* is unquestionably the 
fall In silver. If a single house does so large a business In a single 
day, It will be understood how oonsiderable must ho the total 
business doing. No doubt so large an Inormss In the trade tends 
to raise exchanges, and it may be expected that, whatever Congress 
does with the Bland Act In its coining session, thvre will ho a rise 
in tho Indian exchanges by*an»l*by. If tho Bland Act is not re¬ 
pealed the rise may bo so great as to stop the export from India, 
unless there is a oonsiderable rise in the price of wheat in Europe, 
Already there has been a rhe in consequence of tho events In the 
Balkan Peninsula. Should the prospect of a general war increase, 
the rise In wheat might bo very oonsiderable, and thus, in spit© ot 
&u advenoe in the exchangee, the Indian exports might still 
continue to expand ; but if the price of wheat does not rise, a rise 
in tbe exchange would undoubtedly chock the exports ; and should 
the Bland Aot not be repealed, the rise in the exchange would bo 
sufficient to reduce the exports to the scale of last yesr, probably. 

The largeness of the exports of wheat from India render less 
probable that it seemed Rome time ago a rise iu price. As the 
harvest wee deficient both in the United States and in it 

was assumed, generally, that after Christmas there must Up a 
oonsiderable advance. It was known, of ooursu, that the stocks of 
wheat all over the world are large, and it was assumed that the 
poverty of our farmers would compel them to hurry their corn to 
market as soon, as th> y got it ready : but after a few months, the 
general impression Was that there must,be a oonsiderable and Bharp 
advance. The fall In silvers, however, changed the situation 
completely. That fall has rendered it possible to export wheat 
with a profit from India, ovtrn at the present price. We are in* 
formed that shippers have a margin of about 21 per cent, after 
paying all commissions and other charges Should such a margin 
bo maintain! d, it is the belief of those who are most competent 
tn form an opinion that India can supply all wheat required by 
Western Europe. Much depends, however, upon the corns© of the 
stiver market, and upon tbe weather in India. If the Bland Act 
should not be repealed it is, of course, probable that silver will rise 
considerably. Should it do so, it would hardly be fu ngible, wo 
presume, to continue those large shipment© fiom India. Again, 
Indian wheat is being sown just now, and will ho reaped early in 
the spring. It la believed that the heavy rains put the laud in 
excellent condition, and the prospect Is regarded, so far, as highly 
favourable at piostmt. Should the weather throughout tho winter 
prove equally favourable, it is estimated that tho harvest next year 
will be even larger than any harvest hitherto; fo**, whatever may 
bo tbe profits on shipping, it seems to be undoubted that the 
growers nave received fairly remunerative prices, and that they will 
be tempted, therefore, to sow a larger area than ever. Hut, on the 
other hand, if the weathor should prove very unfavourable, the 
harvest would be deficient, and then there must be either a con¬ 
siderable rise of price to tempt farmers to sell, or the exports wuuld 
immediately fell off. Assuming, however, that the depreciation nf 
silver couth]ties, and that the leather in India is favourab «, there 
seems every reason to conclude that India oau go on selling at 
present prices all the wheat that we require. 

TJftE DELAY IN THE DELIVERY OP INDIAN TEA. 


We have recently Inserted several letters from dealers In the 
London market, complaining of tha great difficulty they have in 
obtaining delivery of tea when they buy it, ft would appear that, 
on an average, about a week elapses between the day of sal© and 
the furnishing of the weight notes to the buyer. Charges have 
been made by some of our correspondents of importers printing 
their tea for tale before the ship had actually entered the docks; 
but we trust tbai such occurrences are very Infrequent, as we can 
scarcely believe that any respectable selling broker would habitu¬ 
ally countenance so objectionable a courts*. It has not escaped our 
notice, however, that during the last week or two there have been 
•everal large Invoices withdrawn from sale, and reprinted a few 
days Inter. No reason, of course, was assigned for the post* 
poaemgnt, but It was quite understood by everybody lit tho market 
that tab taa was not ready for sale when the oatalngues w«r» 
issued. We must express our conviction that tbe best Interest* 
of tbe Indian tea trade must suffer by such undue haste, it would 
seem at if everything must glye way to crowding the tea into 
public sate directly It reaches fcms country. Hanoi arise complaints 
of careless bulking. Perhaps a break of fifty chaste fine Broken 
Pekoe In an invoice may bn ten short when tbe bulking operation 
commences, but the importer will not wait till the cargo is all 
discharged* The warehouse-keeper must bulk whet he has got, 
aud U the remaining tan chests are received a few days later, they 
can be bulked by themselves, or perhaps left as they are, How 
utn ouch a system work other than mischief to the trade ? Aud 
that it is of constant occurrence we have guol ve won to believe, 
Again* an importer 1 * hi great hast) to sell an iu voles of tea on a 
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certain day. II© communicates his wishes to Ids brokers, who 
pass them ou to the warehouse keeper. It may be a large consign* 
meet, and the time allowed quite too short. What then? The 
cheats are opened sml emptied out on the floor In heaps, and for 
days after, such heaps have been known to lie upon tho warehouse 
floor exposed to ail the pernicious influences of London fog and 
damp, before the ware house-kef pers' staff could find the time to fill 
the tea back Into the cheats. Of course, ooe or tvfo cheats had 
been filled, and put on show for the trade to draw samples from for 
the sale ; but the remainder of the break was all the while absorb* 
Ing damp. This is no secret to those who understand the way 
things at© woikcd in the busy season j and we can well understand 
how, with such facta staring them In the faoe, dealers were ready to 
welcome tho new system oi hulking (H India as a move In the right 
direction. 9 

W« should have been glad to have had a word from tbe opposite 
side, AH our correspondents were plaintiffs, and put forward 
their charges in strong terms. There may be extenuating circum¬ 
stances that bavo not yet been brought before the bar of public 
opinion, aud having opened our columns for the free disouesion of 
the whole matter, both as regards the delay in delivery question, 
as well as the size of the sampling breaks, or indeed any matter 
which affects the well-being of the Indian tea trade, we are still 
ready to insert any answer that can be made from the other side. 
We hope judgment will net bo allowed to go against the importers 
by default. 

We observe that the Committee of the London Wholesale Tea 
Dealers'Association are now taking tho matter into consideration, 
probably with a view to the revision of the public «aie conditions, 
and as there is oertainly a grievance proved so far, it would be well 
if the matter were approached in a spirit of mutual good will, and 
with a desire to accommodate one another, rather than that tha 
feeling of annoyance which prompted one of our correspondents to 
eay that “ life in the tea trade was not worth living,f should any 
longer ixlat,—>/frwe twig Gotonml Mail, 

EXPERIENCE WITH CHICKENS. 

The best ©gg-prodi^iog food I have found is a mixture of oatmeal 
and bran in the proportion* of one-third oatmeal to two of bran 
mixed with boiling water, and fed In the morning only. It should 
be well mixed and wot too moist, so dry you can squeeze no watsr 
from It, in fact iu a crumbly condition. The oatmeal is fattening 
and stimulating, but Inclined to be binding, while, on the other 
baud, the bran is light and easily digested, and counteracts tho 
binding (dt'coli Of tho oatmeal. 

Th© chickens should have exercise after eating. If fed at night, 
ibis apt to sour in their crops, perhaps harden and make them crop 
bound. But chickens need a change of diet, so I frequently sub¬ 
stitute wheat middlings or corn meal fur the oatmeal, but atiok to the 
bran. At night I feed wheat cracked corn ,and buckwheat mixed. 
No pcreeniuga or refuse uf the mills for my fowls, the best |* 
good enough for them aud the cheapest. 

After feeding bran as above a few times, my egg product ran up 
from seven to twelve, fifteen, and even as mauy as twenty-five *gg« 
a day from tweiity seven hens, in c<%f weather, when they wore 
oo it lined to their houses. My flock gets oil the scraps from tbe 
table, and occasionally 1 buy a pound or so of meat, chopped fine 
and give it to them raw. They do not need this when they run 
st large aud pick up woimsand bugs. 

Whole com is good for a night food iu whiter, but la too beating 
for hot weather. They will eat whole oats, but if ted with wheat 
will eat the wheat first every time. It is well to alternate the 
ration of grams. Chickens Ilk© variety, and in their wild native 
statu they get it. 

The old fowls, or mature fowls, should have a small pinch of salt 
mixed with their morniug food, as it will tend to keep them from 
plucking the feathers from each other and eating them. I think 
hens crave the eaUim taste at the eud of the feathers, Salt iu any 
quantity is fatal to lulls chicks, I have lost titty this season in 
consequence of their having eaten food intended for tbe old 
ones. 

Feed regularly, keep clean, treat kindly, and ail ordluary fowls 
will rooipiouate with 4 good yield of eggs. Keeping oleon means 
they must have clean, well ventilated houses, and nests eo sweet 
and oleou that a hen will not fee 1 ic disagreeable to lay in them. 

As 60 feeding young chickens, if they run with the mother they 
will require but little attention, Uive them the bran and meat 
mixture three or four times a day, and small grain. Boaster pin- 
head oatmeal raw and where they oan get it, but not as an 0X . 
elusive diet. Bread soaked I 11 warm milk, or even water, they are 
fond of. Borne fanciers tell me that young chickens must have 
milk, but 1 have never seen an old heo glv© any, and as I have 
not any milk my chickens do not get any, aud I have about 
IM) specimens from one week to two month© oid, aud they are as 
healthy and lively ae crickets, 

I do out believe iu the French plan of oonfinlng young fowls to 
one position and stuffing thorn by machinery in order to fatten 
them, Tide is uuuatural aud barbarous. An abuudaucm of good 
food and proper cere will makegood broilers, and one only has to 
go to the flock and sennit what fie wants in order to secure a de* 
Unions meal, 

Cleanliness in the hennery is rightly declared to be one of the 
olde! ssaeutlaU to success in keeping fowl. This is the season 
when fowls are too** tormented with various kinds of vermin. 
Their houses should bo fumigated with a brimstone smudge, then 
whitewashed, while a little sulphur or Persian powder blown 
into the feathers of fell© fowls will expel their enemies aud save 
rauob unproductive labor,— (for,, Jt, V t Adwrtiwr, 
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▲ SKILFUL 8UBOICAL OPERATION. 

The American Ambassador at Vienna, Mr* Knsaon, has lately 
forwarded to hie G arument an interesting aooount of a remark* 
able surgical operation lately performed by Professor Billorth, of 
Vienna, which, wonderful to tell, consisted in the removal of a 
portion of the batman stomach, involving nearly one*third of the 
organ—and^ strange to say, the patient recovered—the only 
cneoeesfal operation of the hind ever performed. The disease for 
which this operation was performed was cancer of the stomach, 
attended wth the following symptoms The appetite Is quite 
poor. There is a peculiar Indescribable distress in the stomach) a 
feeling that has been described as a faint “ all gone” sensation % a 
sticky slime collects about the teeth, especially in the morning, 
accompanied by an unpleasant taste. Food fails to satisfy this 
peculiar faint sensation ; but, on the contrary, it appears to aggra¬ 
vate the feeling. The eyes are sunken, tinged with yellow ; the 
hands and feet become ©old and sticky--a cold perspiration. The 
sufferer feels tired all the time, and sleep does not seem to give 
rest. After a time the patient becomes nervous and irritable, 
gloomy, his mind filled with evil forebodings. When rising sud¬ 
denly from a recumbent position there is a dizziness, a whistling 
sensation, and he is obliged to grasp something firm to keep from 
falling. The bowels costive, the skin dry and hot at times ; the 
blood becoming thick and stagnant, and does not circular proper¬ 
ly. After a time the patient spits up food soon after eating, 
sometimes in a sour and fermented condition, sometimes sweetish 
to the taste. Often*times there is a palpitation of the heart, and 
the patient fears be may have heart*disease, Towards the last 
the patient Is unable to retain any food whatever, as tne opening 
in the intestines becomes closed, or nearly so. Although this 
disease is indeed alarming, sufferers with the above-named 
symptoms should not feel nervous, for nine hundred and ninety* 
nine cases out of a thousand have no cancer,but simply dyspepsia, 
a disease easily removed if treated in a proper maimer. The safest 
and best remedy for the disease is Weigel’s Curative Syrup, a 
vegetable preparation "Old by all chemists and medicine vendors 
throughout the world, and by the proprietors, A. J. White (Limit¬ 
ed)) I?, Famngdon-rood, Loudon, K.C. This JSyrup strikes at the 
very foundation of the disease, and drives it, root and branch, out 
of the system. , 

St, Mary-strekt, PKiEauoRouau, 
November 29th, 1891. 

Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to inform you of the benefit 1 
have received from SeigeT* >yrup. 1 have been troubled for years 
with dyspepsia; but after a few doses of the Syrup, I found reli sf 
and after taking two bottles of it 1 feel quite cured. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Mr. A. J, Whits. William Brest. 

September ttth, 1883, 

Dear Sir,— 1 find the sale of Seiget’s Syrup steadily increasing. 
All who have tried it speak very highly of its medicinal virtues; 
one customer described it os a “ Godsend to dyspeptic people/' 1 
always recommend it with confidence.—Faithfully yours, 

(So.) Vincent A, Wills, 

To Mr, A. J. White. Chemist-Deutist, Merthyr Tydvil. 
Seigel’s Operating Fills are the beat family physio that has 
aver been discovered. They cleanse the bowels from all irritating 
substances, and leave them in a healthy condition. They cure 
costiveness, f F 

Preston, Sept. 2L*t, 1633. 

My dear Sir,—Your Syrup and Pills are still very popular with 
my onstomers, many saying they are the best family medicines 
possible, 

The other day a customer came for two bottles of Syrup and 
said “ Mother Beigol" had saved the life of his wife, aud he 
added, “ one of these bottles I am sending fifteen miles away to 
a friend who is very ill, 1 have much faith in it/* 

The sale keeps up wonderfully, in fact, one would fancy almost 
that the people were beginning to breakfast, dine, and sup on 
Mother Beigol’s Syrup, the demand is so constant and the satis* 
faction so great. 

,. l am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

To A. J. White, Esq. (Signed) W. Bowk eh. 

Spanish Town, Jamaica, West Audios, October 24, 1832. 
Dear Sir,—1 write to iuform you that 1 have derived great 
benefit from “ Selgel'a Syrup/* Foa some years I have suffered 
from liver cciapiaintpwitu as many and varied concomitant evils, 
so that my iile was a perpetual misery. Twelve months ago 
X was induced to try ttelgeFs Syrup, and although rather soeptioal, 
having tiied so many reputed infallible remedies, 1 determined to 
give it at least a lair tual. in two or three days X felt consider¬ 
ably better, and now at the and of twelve months (having con* 
tinned taking it), 1 am glad to say that 1 am a different being alto¬ 
gether. it is said of certain pens, that they *• come as a boon and 
a blessing to men, 11 and 1 have no rowan to doubt the truthfulness 
of the statement. 1 can truly say, however, that Beigel't Syrup 
has come as a " boon and a blessing ” to me, X have recommended 
it to several fellow-sufferers from this dietressiug complaint, and 
their testimony is quite iu accordance with my own. Gratitude 
for the benefit f have derived from the excellent preparation, 
prompts me to iuruub you with this unsolicited testimonial, 

X am, dear $ir. 

Years ever gratefully, 

(Signed) Carey B. Beery, 

A, J, White, Esq. e Baptist Missionary. 

„ . * Hensiugham, Whitehaven, October 16, 1882. 

Mr. A, J. white.—H ear .sir,—I was for some time affile ted 
with piles, and was advised to give Mother Beige! 1 * Syrup a hi*t, 
which I did. X am now happy to state that it has restored me to 
complete health,—l remain, yours respectfully, 

(Signed) John H, Xiiamwor. 


SARSAPARILLA. 

WILKINSON'S 

ESSENCE on FLUID EXTRACT of RED JAMAICA 

SARSAPARILLA 

IS the only PREPARATION RECOGNISED BY THE FACULTY 
WONDERFUL Ftramss OF THE HUMAN BLOOD. 

I T is not too much to say that those Buffering from the effects of 
Teofical Climates such as Torpid Liver, Debility, Attenua¬ 
tion of Body, Eh options, Latitude, Ao., will, by taking this 
extraordinary Essence of Kbd Jamaica Sarsaparilla, soon find 
relief, aud ultimately a cure. It is asserted by those who take a 
little daily that the system becomes less liable to Attacks of 
illness. 

** We cannot speak too highly of It/ 1 — Lancet* 
n We recommended your Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla,”-* Medical 
Review, 

41 The ouly preparation for removing what may be called the 
sequela of a mercurial oourse/’—dir iZ, Martin, 

The late Lord Clyde, writing for a further supply of IFtlkmsoa's 
SarsupuriUa, says » M X am nevar without it, for, when footing 
depressed or out of sorts from anxiety or fatigue, a dose or two 
animates me.*' 

44 Your Mm me of Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla oured me of a 
Torpid Liver ; all auor remedies failed/'- Earl of Aldhorough. 

Prepared only by 

THOMAS WILKINSON, 

(Membeu of the Pharmaceutical Society,) 

* 270, Rcgont-street, London 

Sold in Small, Medium, and Large Bottles, 
Caution.—Many spurious, worthless, aud injurious preparations 
are offered to the Public ; see that both bottle aud label have the 
name and address, also Trade Mark (W, in a diamond) at tbe 
bottom of the bottle, 

Wilkinson's Bronchio-Thoracic Lozenges. 

Agents : Bathgate & Co, ; Smith, Sianisftreet A Co. ; Gobind 
Chunder Dutt A Co. 

To be had of all respectable firm* in India. 


THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST: 

A MONTHLY RECORD OF INFORMATION FOR PLANTERS OF 

Tea, Cacao, Cinchona, Otrfee, India*rubbsr, Sugar, Palms , 
Cotton, Cardamoms, Kola, Coca, Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, Fibroin Plante, and other Products, 
suited for Cultivation in the Tropics. 

(Published at Observer Office, Colombo, Ceylon, on or about the 1st 
of each Month. Commenced in June 1981.] 

“ The Tropical Agriculturist" has now aff aasured position in 
its large circulation In Ceylon, Southern and even Central and 
Northern ludia, the Straits Settlements, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Northern Australia,Queensland, Central Amerioa.Natal, Mauritius, 
aud the West Iudies. From all sub-tropical planting settlements, 
we have had cordial approval of the publication, and an 
etioouragfng measure of support. The English, Indian, and Colonial 
Press nave spoken In commendatory terms of the T. A., as 
also directors of Public Gsrdeov, from Sir Joseph Hooker, F.R.S., 
downwards, and so have all planters, 
gay* No planter should he without It, 

Rate* of Subscription, including postage, in advance ; * 

£1 Sterling,—Rupoes 12 S Dollars. 

Single copies, £«, or Re, l ; back copies, Ss, w Re. 2|» 

Any one of the four volume* completed, bound In oloth, lettered, 
with comprehensive Index,for £110s. (or As. 19), carriage prepaid. 
As a medium for Kngltsh, American, and Australian ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS of goods suitable for the tropica, India, as well 
as Ceylon, the Straits Battlements, Java, and JWaat Indies 
(Central America being Included in that term), or oonneoted with 
agriculture, the Tropical Agriculturist stands unrivalled, the work 
being constantly in the hands of Native as well as European and 
Amerioau agriculturists. Being a monthly Periodioal, the 
Tropical Agriculturist ties on the table, and Is very often referred 
to duiiug each mouth, a fact which advertisers will know how to 
appreciate. 

AT For the sale of plants, seeds, maohinery. Implements, Ac,, 
used in tropical (toa, sugar, fibres, Ac.) agriculture* no better ad¬ 
vertising medium exists. 

Rales for Advertisements. 

{9 words to line.] 

12 I Ides and under, per line ... Os, 9d. (3 anna*). 

Above twelve v t ... 0 8 (7 „ ) 

« wt oa “ **' J?U p« mat Off <ot mob «dd(- 

Whole ** ” V:.** 8 *- ’.I 2./ VmlUMSm. 

49* For lebg contracts, special teduotfaua. 
Communications respecting advertisement* and subscriptions 
for the Tropical Agriculturist may be addressed to 

THACKBR, SPINK A CO., Calcutta, 
THACKER A Co. . Limited, Bombay, 
WEST A COj, Madras, 

Or A. M, A J* W®mW$m t Vmmrn>' 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report. 

[PoHTiiie Week enuie m 2kd December.J 

prospect* fair; continue favourable in Bell ary and 

Anuntaporu. 

Jhmh iy.—-River continues low in Sind. Heaping of kh vrij and sowing 
of rabi crop*!! in progress in several dULrict-s. More rain wanted for 
rctbi erupt* in two talukiw pf Poona, one of Naslk, and two of K.hondtt'-U, 
ami in parti of Ahiaednngg»r, Btanding crops aulToriug from drought 
In parte of A lime Inuggor, *"d from hligkt in parts of Hijaporo Cholera 
and cattle-disease iu j arts of nine, fever in part* pf sixteen, and < mall- 
pox in part* of five district*. 

Bengal .—No rain during the week. Cold weather bus fairly set in. 
Rain and wind of the previews week have done aomo damage to standing 
crops in 13 mt Bengal, Arikh harvest is progressing, generally with pro¬ 
spect of a good outturn, uxuepfc in ft m led tracts. Hth> crops are coin¬ 
ing up well, but in parts of Behar and claaaribuu'U these crops and 
poppy are somewhat backward for want of rain Public health con¬ 
tinues generally fair. Rico cheaper titan la* v year in almost all district*. 

jtf,-IP. P. und Oudfa —-Weather continues seasonable. Ruin would ho 
beneficial for rabi sowings where there is no Irrigation. Prices are 
generally steady, and markets well supplied. Public health fair. 

Central Provinces — Prospects continue favourable. The raU sowings 
are completed, exotptiu the ('hutliegnrk division, and the harvesting of 
the Ikanf i<5la full swing. Weather unusually odd. 

Assam.— Weather seasonable- PuhUo health fair. Kalaj r seems still 
to be lingering here and there in the Uiki tehsil. Pro*peots of all crops 
good. Roaming of mli crops progresses. Common riao Id soers per * 
rupee. Tea Heaean Is rapidly cloving. 

Mysw'e and (Wg.— .Standing omps io good condition. Harvesting of | 
r.nji continues; Bengal gram, /o^art and paddy being sown. Cattle 
disease reported io Kolar, K..» lur and Bhimoga districts. Prospects of 
season good. Public health good, except in the Tumkur and Hiiiuinga 
districts, 41 where fever anil dysentoiy are prevalent. Water and 
pasturage abundant. Price* tluotuatlng. 

Berar and Hyderabad .—Weather clear and cold, Jo war reaping and 
otlon galhoiing continues. Prospects of o opa goods. Wheat 22, 
jownri 20 see;* per rupee in Amraoti. Hahi and hi crops prospering. 
Fever and ague in some talukaa. Cholera abated in the Pathur talulta, 
Prices In Hyderabad— wheat H4, oo rwree 124, white jW 20^, 
yollow jmr 2T. and Ur U>.f scorn per ourront » cca rupee, 

Cmlntl I vlia Stairs. ---Pros, eo‘.s good, weather seasonable. Health 
good, oh*>lcrnst 11 exists in Hewu city. Ratt and opium crop s doing 
well Opium Having iu progress iu Manporo. I 

fiajpootaan —Weather clear and coldor. Tank'* and wells good in all 
places, except HiroUi, Perlnbgurli, Meywar. Iverowlf, and Dhoiopore, 
where they are drying. Favor etUl prevails in Marwar and Hamwti. Rdd 
sowings in progress, completed in acme par.s. Crops average. Small-pox 
•lightly prevalent in Meywar, where pricos are rising. Kkartf crops 
being gathered in Kot&b. Prices steady. Outturn of kkarif iu U Invar 
much below avenge. 


Letters to the Editor. 


RHEA GRASS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I n your issue of the 18th July last you published an article 
from the Planters' Gazette (English papev) regarding the cultivation 
of Rhea Gratia. Will you kindly state how 1 can put myself iu com- 
rounioetUm with ** J. If D ” who contributed that article ? I« the 
Planters' Gazette published in India, and if so, when-. ? 

ONE INTERESTED, 

* Pullcat, December I, 1885, 

Now.—The Planters' Gimfte F published in London ; And the best way 
for «ur correspondent to put him * >J m oommnnicatiuu with “ J„ 11, Lr 
would be to address the Editor .of thU paper, who will no doubt do 
the needful—Eih* 4 **■ 


FISH. MANDRE FOR TEA (\ AUDENS. 

TO THE NulTOK* 

Sm,-" An Enquirer," whoso letter appeared In your Issue ol 
l the2Stb ultimo, asks mo a serioe of questions on the subject 01 
Fi»h Manure for Tad Garden*. I will reply mnriafitn ;«* 

1st, to tilth manure a tea garden ol 50 acres, —This will 00ki 
about Rs r 150, or nearly one rupee per bfgnh, 

2nd, Proportion of application. One to one anda-half matuu 
of rotton pooniar, or any other kind of oily fish will be found 
sufficient to fcrtfltae ono hitjah, that Is, a haudful of this manure 
is sufficient for one hush. 

3rd. I have never enquired bbe piiou of fish-manure in the market, 
as whenever it was required wh generally prepared it ourselves, I 
am therefore unable to aay where it can be .obtained. 

4th. Where fish-manure was used. Iu a garden iu ASaatn, 
aUo in one at Madras situated on the Hills {l omit names here] 
fish-manure was used to renovate the soil, an the out-turn of the«< 
two tea gardens had fallen off in flavour and'quantity, thong* 
they baj been well manipulated. The fidMtiauura proven; 
effectual, 

HEM CHUNDRA DCJTTA, 

pioembei 7, 18S5* 

THE JUTE INDUSTRY. 


TO TUK VD1TOR OF TMK u STATEDMAK,” 

Sir, —The depression in Jute stoolcs atilt continues ? remedy aftrk 
remedy is suggested, the usual want of unanimity exists ; some Ui 
close for a time, that remedy fails; unless all are agreed, it ooutd haw 
but one result; half-time, or short hours, U then put forward, ftttfj 
as from the beginning of time, the under-current of petty je*tottt| 
that pervades ait in ter-European doaliugs in this country pfrvaitgj 
and again no uuauimity, This state of affairs is bud enough, and 
the depreciation in vajpe during the past two years has beet 
terrible ; bub surely, if ageo's can ot agree in one aomuton notion, 
as regards the working of the various mills in their charge, they 
can he unanimous Ou the subj^ot of the Government Jute Mills. 
It in a positive ami crying shame that neither of themselves, nor 
through the Chamber of Cominerae.have they mads any represent^ 
tion regarding it, and it Is intolerable, because not conducted elthtfij 
on admail scale, or with a view to m*ke prisoners undemtuid that 
the labour is punitive. During the Foojah holidays the Govemmanlj 
opposition was in full swing ; and can any Due eveu in thu Govern^ 
ment service say that in&truollng persons to become skilled labourer* 
is any puniuUmeat; is it a fact ? It ia reported that criminals that 
should be treated with the greatest severity, convicted of n<| 
ordinary crimes, are put on to work iu the Government opposition 
Mill. Surely working hand looms is no punishment, and now whetj 
numbers of industrious hands ar^uot only thrown out of employ^ 
ment, but ono hardly keep body and eoni together, convicted 
orimluals, no matter what the ofteuce, are being fed and aloti^ndl 
sooner or later to be sent into the world with a earn of monty 
their credit, and further to glut the market with their skilled Uboutj- 
and the produce of this very Mill ia forced ou the market, and soli; 
to the highest bidder in competition with the labour of honesf 
men- It is only in this oouutry, where no one seems to be ll 
authority that such scandalous t;o*k is allowed to exist. It woul4 
be more than instructive to know what class of criminals have label} 
been forced ou to this Mill work ; It would give some of the aativ| 
papers a subject to write ou, to see thousands of their boner 
countrymen barely able to exist, owing to the terrible depression Jgj 
the jute trade audGovurnmntt pampering oriminais of a bad oWi 
to add further supplies to the present over-product ton. 
becoming positively appalling,^ the apathy that has oomn ovsj 
investors; daily they see the shares In River Steam CompMilil 
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foiling (every fait of Hi. 10 In India General mmm 5 lakhs), Jfutfe 
stock l* positively unsaleable, and yet this Government Mill U 
allowed placidly to oontioue it« operations at a lose, and no one in 
authority takes any step to point out the enormity of the proceed- 
log, and enormity it fo. Every one knows connected with the 
loduHtry, that with the strictest economy bags oao only bo made at 
a loss, and here we havo a largo Government Mill actually working 
and oiling Its product, On the face of those facts, and what ie 
still more reprehensible, turning out time expired men as skilled 
labourers to compete with the honest Industry of natives who have 
had daring the ust year to feel the results of the depressed trade. 
It would be tolerated In no other country in the world, and it shows 
conclusively how utterly blind and oblivious every official is to 
everything unconnected with his own work, and how he is trained 
up in the belief that opposition to every non-official industry le a 
sacred duty, and to listen for a moment to any honest objections 
to their system or procedure is to stamp you as an opponent to the 
true Interests of the natives, and only guided by your rapacity ; 
and Mr. Gladstone expressed it as M arrogant assertion and 
sufferers like myself are to sit still, and sec a wholesale msrmfoc 
turn carried on at a dead less by criminals of the worst class In 
direct opposition to my own trade. The Government Jute Mills 
are not seif supporting ; they oauuot be, and no figures they osn 
produce will prove to me that if they buy jute to day, they can 
turn out Into a marketable article except at a loss, and if they 
have the audacity to assert, as I believe they do, that they are 
working at a profit, I Am sure any agent of a Calcutta Mill on an 
inspection of their books will prove to them the contrary. There 
was some sense In employing criminals to build Port and break* 
water; but it is a crime oh the part of Government to assist in 
stifling sn industry like the manufacture of jute in times like the 
present, and their competition is of the worst kind j they are 
answerable to no ono, and their accounts are not submitted to 
the scrutiny of accountants accustomed to deal with mill returns 
and results. Fancy Bombay putting up with such an anomaly as 
this, I do not doubt their loyalty, bub t am convinced If it had 
been continued in the face of such repeated remonstrances and 
warnings and promises from the bead of the State,it would oeseo. 
The Alipore jail would long ago have been gutted, and it Is such 
continued disregard of puhho feeling, much less offence against 
popular prejudice, that has been the cause of manyja mill in the 
old country being levelled to the ground. Many statements have 
been furnished me with regard to the Alipore Mill as run by the 
Secretary of State for India, but there is no necessity in going 
below the surface ; the mill exists, it turns out a largo quantity of 
Stuff, and it is sold regardless of market or consequences, and it 
should be and must be stopped, and every agent of a mill who 
permits it to oenfeimte without a remonstrance, not once but 
repeated, until Lord Ripen** promise is fulfilled, is not doing his 
duty. 1 have dwelt on the subject and will, withy cur permission, 
continue to refer to it until I awaken the Chamber of Commerce 
or the mill agents to the folly cf permitting Its continuance. Can 
any of them answer me this question ? To what extent have the 
band looms been increased lately, and is it a foot that within the 
last few months criminals of the very worst class have been put on 
to the work, because they were short-handed—in fact, were and are 
driving full power ? Are there any statistics as to tlie outturn of 
this mill, or is the production sold and for more than outsiders are 
aware of, without being taken into the calculation of mill out¬ 
turns ? Wilt Government go on half time if all others agree ? 
Does not this last question prove the Impropriety of their connec¬ 
tion with a trade that may require jjuoh an arrangement y How 
can they with their pris uers employed in such work V Their 
tendency is and has been to increase not by steam power but by 
hand power, and you will be told and led to believe such work is a 
punishment; a positive faroe known to all, but It opens the door to 
any increase they may choose, ami will they tell me such Super In* 
teudeutsM Mr. lieadou will give heed to any remonstrance ? No, 
the evil has growu and Is growing, and many who read this will 
esy it is a fuss about a small affair; will such reader with this 
answer, supply roe with the outturn from Alipore during 1883, 
1884, and 1885, and say then if it Is a fun« ? ‘ 

A JUTE SHAREHOLDER. 


Editorial Notes. 


In another column will befffound the prospectus" and regula¬ 
tion# of the International Exhibition of Industry, Science, and 
Art to be held at Edinburgh in 1880. The executive committee 
arc very anxious to have exhibit** from India, and have ex¬ 
pressed a hope that the exhibitors from the various presidencies 
at the London Exhibition maybe induced to send duplicates 
of articles to that at Edinburgh. 

*#* 

Tax Madras Government have sanctioned the removal of 
the Mouthed fish-coring yard to a more favorable site at 
Mad&kaia, about two miles south of Mahth The new site is 
reported to promise well, iw it w 1 he resMeuco of about 200 
fishermen with seventeen deep oea-ueU and thirty-four fishing 
boats, While the old one had 4»u l few tUherumu resident in the 
vicinity, and was unfavorably situated for fish-curing purposes 
in a coooaaut tope 1 t 


Tmcrk was an auction sale of Cinchona bark held at Madras, 
"on the 5th ultimo. The total amount realised was Ra. 6(1,531. 
All the barks sold very well, compared with the prices obtained 
at the last sales, especially the Naduvatain renewed crown bark 
and the Dodabettu root ami natural crown bark. Another 
point also worthy of note is that the price per pound in Eng¬ 
lish money is higher in every case, excepting onp, than that 
obtained for the same kind in the London market according to 
tho last quotations. 


Wx understand that his Highness the Maharaja of Cooch- 
Bebar, with the view of gaining a proper representation of the 
Faum and resources of his territory in the forthcoming Colo¬ 
nial and Indian Exhibitou, has made a grant of .£500, together 
with skins of animals aud birds found in Cooch-Belmt' ; and 
tho Government of India has commissioned Mr. IfowUud 
Ward, F.G.S., the naturalist of Piccadilly, Loudon, to produce 
from the material a picturesque trophy of great importance 
for the coming Exhibition. Probably other Indian Prince# 
will, in like manner, illustrate thoir territories. 


Mr. Thomas Wardle, F.C.S., P.G.S., the well known author¬ 
ity on all matter relating to the manufacture and dyeing of ailk 
was a passenger by the mail arriving in Bombay on the 8tli 
iustaut, with instructions from the Royal Commission for the 
Colonial Und Indian Exhibition of 1888 to visit the silk dis¬ 
tricts of India in order to make aoolieotion of Indian silks, both 
raw and manufactured, with a view to stimulating the devel¬ 
opment of all the silk products of India aud their utilisation 
in Europe. Our readers will remember the notices we recently 
published of Mr. Wardle’e exertions in this connection. 
We suppose that Mr. Wardle will turn hie attention chiefly 
to the timer silk industry, which is indigenous to India, 
and which, under proper management, may be expected to 
achieve extraordinary results. 


The following Is the report on the condition of the cotton aud til 
crops in the N.-W. Frovinces and Oudh, for the mouth of October 
1885 



Crop in 
lull AVO 

Condition 

Jondition 

Division. 


of Cotton 

of Til 

r»n«t con¬ 
dition. 

Crop, 

Crop. 

Meerut 

... \ 

f 75 

67 

Kohllkhuud 

.... I j 

50 

33 

Agra 

... I 1 

58 

4ii 

Allahabad 

... I 1 

75 

58 

Benares 

... f | 

1 75 

67 

.1 hanai 

... ) 100 / 

67 

67 

Xarai (District) 

... / 1 

, 58 

83 

Lucknow 

... ft j 

07 

58 

Hits pore 

... 1 1 

1 42 

33 

Fyv.«bad 

... 1 T 

67 

67 

Roy Bareilly 

... / \ 

k 67 

fiS 


The Superintendent of the Madras Survey, Colonel TT. T. 
Rogers, in a recent letter to the Madras Government, pointed 
out that the shortest time in which the revenue and, topogra¬ 
phical survey of the presidency can be completed is 18 years, 
and that the survey of extension of cultivation, the re-demarca¬ 
tion and re-survey of districts, which have never boon perman¬ 
ently demarcated, and miscellaneous work of various kinds will 
extend this period to quite 20 years with the present establish¬ 
ment, and that ii would therefore appear premature to prepare 
now any scheme for contracting the department to its lowest 
permanent limits. 

The work remaining to be done is as follows ; — 


Original Survey- 


Revenue 

... 16,273 square miles. 

Topographical 

... 10,891 M 

Re-derommtion and Re-survey— 

Revenue .« 

8,352 ,1 

Extension of Cultivation— 

Revenue ... ... 

... 1,24752 

Total 

... 45,776*52 
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Thk following La Messrs. Lloyd and Carter’s memo, of 
Indian Tea 

Fon Wbkk KilWo 12 tu Novkwbkh 1385. 

Indian. Ceylon. Java. 

Packages. Package*. Paah&gas. 

Offered ... ... 211,194 ... 1,253 ... L107 

Sold about ... ... 20,000 ... 1,253 ... 1,107 

There haa 6*ea rather leas offered during the week, and 
the demand haa been falrty steady, though occasionally thin 
undesirable parcels have gone a shale easier. Pekoe* under Is. 
do not attract notice, though cheap j good Pekoe Souchongs 
being preferred. A telegram from Calcutta, dated yesterday, states 
that the total expott for the season to Great Britain*will not exceed 
64,000,000 lbs. (about the same as last season); from this amount 
will have to bo .deducted the cargo of the Indus which has become 
a total wreck, China teas keep very Arm. To-day's auctions, 
amounting to 4,600 chests, have b een postponed until to-morrow, 
owing to fog, 

V 

A ooHiiEsrosrDBNT of one of our American exchanges, writing 
about an experiment tried by him with mileached wool ashes 
to prevent the ravage* of the cabbage worm and the deposit 
of egga on the plant* by the “ millers ” says : 

"I took dry, unleaohsd wood ashes full strength and splashed 
right on top of each plant, from a half to a full stove shovel full, 
determined to kill the worms If it killed the cabbage (which was 
sure of total destruction any way, If no better remedy could be 
found than has been applied), and, to my satisfaction and^ilmost 
astonishment, the first application proved a radical cure, killing 
almost instantly every worm touched by the ashes, I took pains 
to jar the plant, by bitting it lightly with my foot, to shake the 
ashes thoroughly between the leaves, to bo suro to make soap of 
every worm. The plants were not only uninjured by the ashes, 
but started with new life and energy. The swarm of millers 
which had constantly hovered over the patch seemed to leave in 
disgust, aud no further trouble was experienced for several weeks, 
but a rapid and unmolested growth of the plant ensued.” 

*** 

Tub Superintendent of Stationery, Madras, has submitted 
the following memo, on the condition and prospects of paper 
manufacture in the Madras presidency 

Paper Is manufactured In the districts of Madras, Chiogleput, 
Godavari, North Arcot, Madura, Cuddapah, Tinuevelly and 
Coimbatore, The manufacture is for the most part done by hand, 
and the process Is therefore rude, and the paper made coarse. 
The materials used in the manufacture are chiefly waste paper, old 
rags, gunny hags, hemp aud aloe. Plantain leave* are also used 
in some places. Thors are lots of other materials available from 
which good paper can be made, such as oottoa, rice, straw, bam¬ 
boos, refuse of sugar-cane and grasses of various descriptions, but 
they are not used for want of suitable machinery, The quantities 
manufactured in each district arc not known, but they cannot 
be largo. The Stationery Departmeut purchases from the manu¬ 
facturers at Madras about 7,000 reams an usually, and the papers 
so purchased are used for covert chiefly. There is no prospect of 
the manufacture improving unless machinery is introduced and 
manufacture undertaken on a largo scale. 

The Board oi Be venue, in forwarding the above to Govern¬ 
ment, remarked that the sample* furnished showed the paper 
to be generally of very inferior quality, A few samples from 
Madras town, North Arcot ami Tinnevelly are described as 
being suitable for ordinary covers ; but the paper readily 
absorbs moisture aud is much eaten by insects. “It is therefore 
unsuitable for official correspondence.” Madrasis, we think, very 
much behind the times iu paper manufacture. Our Bengal 
millf^turn out very creditable qualities of paper. For that 
matter, the mill* at Lucknow do a very good business too, and 
the specimens of paper that we have eeeu turned out by the 
are certainly suitable ” for official correspondence." 

*#* 

Tub Dutch Colonists in Sumatra have discovered, hidden 
behind a belt of the densest jungle, petroleum welh winch are 
expected, under proper management, to yield a handsome 
return, At the deptA of one hundred feet, the well* begin to 
spout water, gas, and petroleum mixed. Deeper down, there is 
U«s water and more oil j amt the enterprising Dutch engineers 


have a notion, like Mr Debut's hero in the (SWdtew BmUqtj fy* 
that they will, eve long, lap ono of the greatest df earth’s oil- : 
tanka. No preparations, however, have yet been made to store 
the rush ; aud Mw product of the trial borings iw given away to 
the Malay*, who drive n large trade in it, A natural bneitt-llke 
hollow collects the wastage from the well* ; and (t match thrown 
into this hollow leads to a general conflagration, which give* 
satisfactory proof of the purity of the petroleum. The only 
difficulty connected with the welia is their dififtulty of access, 
Cor jungle bus to be penetrated in places ou all fours, through 
dense thickets of civopers and acres of fallen tree*. 

%* 

Th.k Calcutta Journal of Midichtii publishes an important 
statemeul as to the efficacy of Cocaine, as a Local application in 
tho case of severe burns. The statement is taken from the 
Practitioner ,ami is as follows ; 

Dr. Weiss writers: On December 26th ( I was called to Professor 
L—. An atomiser which be was using bad exploded, the hot atoam 
badly scalding the Professor’s Hp«, nose, ayeffcL, cheeks, and forehead. 
The pain was so intense that t apprehended general convulsions. „t 
sent for Miudry topical romodiop, amongst thuu a two-per-oent solution 
of hydm&hlorate of cocaine. Ln the nwmwhllo J corerod the injured parte 
with pieces of cloth dipped in olive oil; on the top of these T applied lee- 
water compresses renewing them every minute, without affording tha 
slightest relief. When tho medicaments arrived, 1 touched the injured 
part with a hair-pencil dipped in the r naine solution. I had scarcely 
finished, when all pain had entirely vanished without any return. At 
my visit In the evening, I found tho patient quite easy and la good 
spirits. 

It would bo of interest to learn that this .simple remedy had 
been tried with success in the Calcutta hospital*. 

*** 

The Cashniorefcorreapoadent of a Bombay contemporary, writing 
from Brinuggor, under date 26th November, say a 

The approach of tho cold weather ha* brought back to u* tho 
earthquakes that did so muoh mischief aud caused so much alarm 
during the greater part of the summer, Every evening this weak 
there hae been a ebook, aud sometimes one during the night, and 
occasionally in the day time. At six o'clock this evening there was 
a shook which sensibly affected the house and all that was la it; In 
a few fteooods ft was gone, but unpleasant memories have bean 
aroused by these repeated visitations. Tho most severe of racial 
shack* was on the night of Sunday, the 15th, at about eleven 
o'clock ; this ebook was almost as severe as the first great shook 
in May last, aud drove some persons out of their houses. There i* 
a peculiarity now in the mode of working, if such a term may be 
used in reference to these subterranean shakings and eccentricities. 
Last night, for Instance, the rurolling sound that precede* so many 
shocks took place four time* without any shock or trembling of the 
earth ; these noises could not be mistaken for thunder, for there 
was not a oloud iu the sky and the moon Is near the full, Again, 
during ibe stillness of the evening, not a breath of wind is stirring. 

A trembling Is sometimes sensibly felt in the earth, but there Is 
no shaking of the house, nor any noise like subdued thunder, What 
do those peculiar movements Inaioate ? 

*** 

Sin Aunim Lyam, is reported to have held an Agricultural 
Durbar at Lucknow on the 3rd instant, in connection with 
the Agricultural Exhibition—that iy» a dm bar for the recep¬ 
tion of people interested in the agriculture, of the province, 
Bomo fifty or sixty talulcflars and zsiuhulars from the North- 
West and Oudh, who h id interested themselves iu the promo* 
liou of agricultural improvements, were present. Prior to 
hia HonorVt arrival, several important agricultural matters 
were discussed, and resolution* were voted, and recorded* The 
native gent,lemon invited to the Durbar were then presented 
in the usual way to tlie Lieutenant-Governor by Mr. Sme&ton, 
Director of Agriculture aud Commerce. His lionor address¬ 
ed the Durban's, thanked them for their voluntary labours 
during the past year in supplying the Director with monthly 
foktiCAsta of the condition and projects of the principal export 
crops,and hoped they would continue their Assistance, He urged 
the prosecution of agricultural improvements, and trusted some 
substantial results Would be forthcoming on tho occasion of the 
ucxfc durbar. A full report of the proceedings, which were 
el no ordinary interest, wiU be found eliewhorei 
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On the 21st October foul, the IXtwan of Mysore delivered 
his usual annual nth I tv as in which he reviewed the adrohifstra* 
tjrjn of the province during the past year. Amongst other 
matters be made the following statement regarding the collec¬ 
tion and scrutiny of statistics 

The Imminence of the lamina this year has brought to notice 
some defects in the present machinery for tho collection and 
scrutiny of statistics —agricultural, vital, and economic. Fora 
small province like Mysore, It may perhaps not be necessary to 
have a separata Department of Agriculture, but it is absolutely 
neoassary to have at the head-quarters an officer of standing and 
experience, who could “ collect and deal with tho statistical 
returns relating to the weather, th* agriculture, tho health and 
the well botng of the people, and thus secure the most prompt and 
accurate knowledge attainable of a probable failure of orops, and 
of the extent and consequences of any failure that actually tak*e 
place.” In ordinary times, this work may not bo sufficient 
for a separate officer. It fa therefore In contemplation to 
combine the office of Director of Statistic* with that of the 
Inspector General of Police and of Forests and Plantation*. 
In connection with Forest legislation, he added that it fa propos¬ 
ed to place tho Department tinder an Inspector General of Forest's 
and Plantation*. The Government are training threo student* in 
the Forest School at Dehra Doon for the post of Assistant Conser¬ 
vators, and it fa proposed eventually t) give au officer of this class 
to each district, 

*** 

IDs remarks on the Hubject of pasture* on tho same occasion 
are of importance. He said : 

The important *ubj«ot of pasture resorvea fa ah; ) now engaging 
the attention of Government. In a ooun'ry tike Mysore wheie 
cattle-brooding fa carried on to a large extent by the 
Government as well os by private individuals, tho subject of 
pasture (and is of the utmost importance, For tho (government 
cattle, valuable pasture land ha* boon reserved, and for private 
cattle the Survey Department has allotted to eauh village free 
gomal or pasture laud, this allotment being supplement tod yearly 
by the sale to the villagers of the right to graze on Government 
waste-land, which, In many places, fa extensive. In ordinary 
seasons, the exlstiug provision fa understood to be sufficient. In 
years of scanty rain-fa' 1, there fa Invariably a general cry against 
the insufficiency of tho existing grnx'ng provision, and all the 
District Officers and Amildars consulted, affirm tint the cry fa not 
without reason. Tim deficiency is generally met by temporarily 
placiug the Reserve 1 Forests at the disposal of villagers for the 
pot pose of grazing, au arrangement inadequate in itself and not 
considered as a rule a safe one, a* there is always a risk of the 
privilege being abused. It Is, nudor the circumstances, proposed 
to make a permanent provision that mapi to some extent, meet the 
requirements of good and bid years, and to make tho ryot indepen¬ 
dent, as much as possible, of Government Reserved Forests. It fa 
admitted that tho present Amrut Mahal allotment fa far in excess 
of what Is actually utilised by the Government cattle, and It fa 
therefore proposed to reduce it to some extent. When this fa done, 
some of the surplus kava's would be utilized for fuel and pasture 
reserves, which could be throwu open to tho public in exceptional 
years, while other surplus kuv&fa could b<> placed at tho disposal 
' of the public on the moderate assessment of hulgaval tenure, and 
on the distinct understanding of liability to enhanced assessment 
for lands brought under cultivation. The experiment of preserving 
| green fodder in silos fa being oarrlol on a large scale by the 
( Military Secretary, who fa In hope* of being able to report favours* 

1 bly upon It at an early date. The report, when received, will be 
' published in the Gazette tn English and Canarose. 

*** 

Tut following is the report on the state of the season aud pros¬ 
pects of the crops lor the Wvwk ending -n l Deoamher t$35 :—With 
• the exception of the Madura district of Madras aud the Dibrugurh 
: dfoirfat of Assam, no rata ius been reported from any part of India 
!, during the past we-sk. Iu the Madras presideucy prospect* are 
, generally fair, &»d continue favoumbte iu BeUary aud Auantapore. 
j Iu Mysore tho sbundi'ig crops are iu gOjd condition, and harvesting 
of and sowing of gram, yVtern'i,-and piddy oouuuuo, Water 
aud pasturage are atiuudaut, but oattle-dfaeatu fa reported from 
Ihreo districts. In Oooig the evaiou promises w^Ih la parla of the 
Foouffl, Naslk, Khan loch and Ahmcdangger districts of tho Bombay 
' pietMonoy, rain fa wauled for rtln crops. Reaping of the kktirif 
end sowing of the m&* cmpa continue in most districts. In the 
ifarata aud liy derated the crops promfac Welt, In the Qefllral India 


States and in moat of the Rajpootana States the proapeet* of tho 
crops are good ; but in Sirohi, Meywar, KerauH, and Dholporo 
tmlA and wells are low, Frospeots continue favourable in tho 
Central Frovinoei and the rabi sowings are complete, except in tho 
Chattfagurh dtvfaiou, and the kbartf harvest is In active progress. 

In parts of the Punjab, rain fa much ueeded ; rtibi operations are in 
geimal progress. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the 
rabi promises well, but more rain would be beneficial for sowings. 

The weather continue* seasonable. Some damage has beeh oausod 
to orops iu Kant Boagal by the rasa and wind of the previous weak. 

| The ammi harvest promises a good outturn and the rabi crops are 
doming up well, though in parte of Behar and Hazaribagh more 
r*ia would be beneficial for these and for poppy. Prospects con¬ 
tinue good in Assam. No report has been received from British 
Burmah for the week under notice. The public health continue* 
fair. Prices are falling in Coorg and are fluctuating In Mysore ; 
elsewhere they are generally steady. In Bengal the price of rice is 
lower than last year In almost all districts, 

* * 

* 

It may not be generally known tbot cotton of excellent 
quality is largely grown in the territory of M. H. the Maha- 
raja of IIill Tipper* h ; and ilmfc the produce ia eagerly bought 
up by Calcutta firms for export to France, where it ia utilized 
iu the manufacture of broadcloth. The cotton fa subject to 
au export duty, which realizes a considerable revenue; and 
the result could be still more favourable to the finances of the 
SULo if the tariff were lowered, and direct collections substituted 
for the present system of farms. The Director of Agriculture 
recently enquired whether the khakeo-coloured variety waa 
produced, stating that 4 atims per pound would be given for 
cotton of that colour by the Superintendent of the Buxar 
Central Jail Samples of khakec-coloured cotton were promptly 
turnfahed to tho latter officer, aud he was informed that an 
unlimited supply could be given in a year or two, if sufficient 
encouragement were given to the cultivators. His report ou 
the samples is uot very eneo uraging, though it indicates, pretty 
clearly, the line which reform should take. He writes : “ The 
khakee cotton is of au uniform colour but is rather palo, and as 
the staple is rather short, it will uot make up by itself, and will 
have to be mixed with darker ami better stapled stuff. If the 
State fa adapted for growiug cotton, 1 would recommend China 
Nankin seeds being sown, as that cotton fa darker iu colour, 
of a good long staple, besides being silky to the touch and in 
appearance.” In view of the importance to the British army 
of a constant supply of cotton, innocent of tho horrible native 
dye-stuffs, it might be worth while to supply cultivators 
with the Chiua seed. Immense tracts exist iu the hill terri¬ 
tory, admirably adapted for the growth of every variety of 
cotton, and the reforms, which we understand are contemplated 
in the fiscal ^policy of the State, should give a great impetus to 
the cultivation of this important staple. 

It would appear, from a paragraph published in the last 
number of the Far nun' tiwkw to hand, that the largo amount 
of wheat “ in sight,” that fa, stored in elevators or in tranail'by 
rail or vessel, has more than anything else depressed the price 
of wheat in America and Europe. It fa said to have increased 
since the harvest bogan from about 40,000,000 bushels to nearly 
or quite &0,000,000 bushels at this time* in spite of consumption 
and export. The receut large increase in “ visible wheat" fa 
! largely duo to the farmers in the north-western parts of the 
[Tailed States storing their wheat as they threshed it in the 
elevators of the railroad companies, taking receipts for it 
according to grade, and deliverable to them at their pleasure, 
Th fa, says the Kemtv, while a seeming advantage and con 
veuieuce to them, has worked to their injury by so largely# 
increasing the amount of “ wheat iu sight,” as to cause the 
present break in the market by which a large share of the 
recent advance has been lost. ft fa safe to assume that if the < 
wheat which the farmers have stored in the elevators had been 
stored on tbs farms, and kept “ out of sight," this break would 
not have occurred. But it fa difficult to sustain prices with 
00,OCX),000 bushels in sight, and the amount showing a steady 
increase from we*k to week. In spite of this sh^wiug, the fact 
remains that the supply of wheat the world over fa a short one, 
and this fact must sooner or later tell on prices, which, as we 
1 ttftMifitty aaotlnd grop ia 
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The appeal made by the Chamber of Commerce to the 
owners of our local Jute Milfc to reduce their time of working 
to four days iu the week, seems to us bo wise and reasonable, 
that we cannot but hope it will be responded toby a unanimomt 
resolution of the Mills to act upon the advice. There la plainly 
but one remftiy for the present state of matters within the 
«eac!’$£ the Mills, and they should recognize this fact and act 
upon it, just as they would if the Mills were owned by a single 
Cbmpany, which found itself producing a larger quantity of 
goods than its customers could take oft its hands. It seems to 
be admitted by every one that if the Mills work full time their 
production is in excess of the demand, and that there aro no 
markets to which the Mills can look for the consumption of 
this excess. In these circumstances, the Mills should do just 
what would be done if they were the property of a single 
GWaer. The proprietor would face the fact that lie had unduly 
extended his machinery, and pending the development of a 
natural and remunerative demand forliis goods, he would limit 
his production to the quantity that was really iu demand. 
Nearly the whole Of the Mill Oompauies, we believe, see the 
wisdom of this course, but they are embarrassed by the refusal 
of one or two of their nu.nber—who are perhaps working under 
peculiarly favorable conditions—to join the movement. We 
may perhaps without offence remind these Companies, thnt 
there is a stronger tendency every day in the scientific world, to 
repudiate as unsound the purely selfish theories on which 
modern political economy has been based, and to recog mse*the 
fact that the higher wisdom which teaches ns to <c Look uot 
every man upon his own things, but every man also upon the 
things of others n is alone consistent with true and healthful 
progress. It may not be reasonable or just that a hard-and- 
fast lino of four days per week should be draw a as a provisional 
remedy for the evil to be adopted by all the Mills alike, but no 
objection of this order should prove fatal to the movement, if 
owners are but wise enough to recognize the fact that generoiiH 
co-operation for a common purpose, and not mere competition, 
kt the proper remedy for the existing state of matters. It is 
dear that the industry has, for the moment, becu unduly 
extended, and the object of all parties should be to tide over 
the period that must elapse, before matters have righted them* 
selves, with as little common sacrifice as possible. 


Tan following figures from the Board of Trade returns for 
October 1885, we extract from a home contemporary :— 

The Board of Trade Return« for Catcher and the ten months 
ended 3l«t October have juat been published, and shew that the 
value of our Imports during th* month amounted to £2!),757,327* 
against £31,097,132 in 1884, and £35,833,755 In 18S3, being a 
a decrease of 4'3pur cent as compared with 1884, and of 17 per 
cent as compared with 1883. The total for the tan mouths Is 
£312,812,458. against £325,958 224 iu 1834, and £355,128 511 
ia 1883—a decrease of 4 per cent and 1L*9 per cant, respectively. 
The increase this mouth Lathe foreign export trade is almost 
entirely duo to the larger shipments of wool to the Continent and 
the {Jolted States, and as the total has risen from 12,455,055 lb*,, 
valued at £613,373, to 31.915,273 tbs., valued at £1,496,070, 
the increase i * at once aooounted for. In the import account, 
animals, living (for tool),have daolUed from £953,823, to £601,973, 
or 869 per cent, owing to the combined ciroumstauoos of 
lower numbers and lessened valnei ; articles of food and drink, 
admitted duty free, have decline l from £9,903,870 to £9,779,280, 
or 13 per oent, and those ou which duties are levied from 
£3,125,^1 to £2.715,079. or 13*1 per cent, while tobacco has 
increased from £2*20.801 to £401,730, or nearly 82 per oent. 
Among the free imports wheat has increased from 3,826,036 curb, 
to 4,tite,064 owt, oats from 895,990 owt. to 1,200,022 owt., 
and Indian corn from 1,303,872 owt. 40 2.658,313 owt., while 
wheat flour has decreased from 1,243,442 owt. to 1,104,760 owl, 
and barley from 2,220,604 owt, to 1,531,141 owt, peas and 
beans alec showing for smaller quantities. Bicouand hams have 
been more largely imporjed, but at lower prices, the latter with an 
increase of 4,748 owt., being less in value by £15,886, and tbe 
same remark applies to many other articles of food ; hut unrefined 
sugfcr fs certainly dearer, as, although the quantity baa dropped 
bom 1,233,026 ewfc, to 971,674 owt, the value has only fallen from 
£766.80610 *711*619. 


eWith regard to the British exports of the mouth, there II an Im¬ 
provement shown iu articles of food and drink, most of the items 
in this class having been more largely shipped, au l the total value 
has consequently lucres#ad from £1.123,251 to £1,174,065, or 4 ( S 
pet cent. Animals, living, have declined from £ 47,275 to £ 41 , 897 * 
or 11*4 percent; and that notwithstanding the large shipments Of 
British sheep's wool, especially to the Untied States. 

The detailed figures with regard to the priucipsl imports of rgW 
materials aud food are as follow ;— 


IMPORTS FOIt OOrOBEK. 




Inc. or Deo. 

Inc, or Dec, 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

per cent. 

Value, per oent. 

Cuttou, raw 

748,038 cwK 

25 as d. 

£2,098,747 28 20 d* 

Flax 

.. 103,217 owls. 

9 87 4. 

179,105 13*72 <1, 

Hemp 

84,149 owt*. 

28 85 <i 

120,686 28'7l d, 

.1 ate 

.. 248,336 cwtfl. 

8 *89 i. 

148,351 121 cf, 

Silk, raw 

.. 249,926 ibs. 

53 18 

179,682 #1'98 4, 

Wool 

. 771,426 load* 

17 76 i. 

1,704,623 16*78*. 

Wool 

17,030,411 Iba. 

2 44 (■*, 

793,237 3 97 h 


ARTICLES 

or soon, &o. 




1881. 

1885. 

AiiirtUh 


£953.823 

£601,978 

BieOu 


423,356 

*67,309 

Beef 

, w 

237,531 

219,558 

Butter 

, 

1,2 30,136 

917,733 

Cheese 


556,719 

370,501 

Com 

... 

.3.800,255 

4,133,488 

Egg* 


228,733 

202,917 

Fish 


111,082 

372.511 

Hams 


133*491 

117,605 

Lard 


70,933 

144,708 

Meat 

... 

123.077 

172,272 

Pork 

4 

39*583 

42,073 

Potatoes 


11,810 

19,077 

Poultry 

... 

70.454 

71,422 

Rice 


251,224 

262,779 


Total 

£3,253,190 

£7,919,931 


* # 


| The following is a summary of the weather report for October 

last 

With the exception of North-Western India, where the flue 
weather which satin in September continued uninterruptedly, the 
weather, though unmarked by any serious disturbance, has been 
in a generally unsettled state, and about the 12th assumed a some* 
what threatening appearance over tbe Bay. 

Throughout the month, tho *kies%f Upper India and a large part 
of tbe Central Provinces were almost cloudless, and there was an 
almost total absence of rain. In nearly all other parts of India 
there was general rain throughout. Da the western side of the 
peninsula, including Berar and Khandeeh, rain fell daily until about 
the 12th, after Which it oeased for about 12 dsys, when a slight 
and partial fall again took place on the Rrmth Coucut coast. The 
winds in Western India were occasionally variable, but, on the 
whole, maintained their normal east-north-easterly direction down 
the valleys of the Nerbuclda and Tfti>tee, and a south-westerly 
direction on tho South Cnnoan coast. Further southward in 
Malabar and In tho interior of the peuinmla, in the same latitude, 
the break noticed above was hardly felt, and more or leas rain fell 
throughout. In Madias also ralu fell on almost every day ; but 
the burst of heavy rain, which usually ushers in the autuina rains 
of the Carnatic, has not occurred. On thl 29th the observer at 
Madras reported the setting in of tho monsoon, but the rainfall on 
that day was slight, and a fall of 3| Inches on the 30th appears 
to have been due to local conditions. The rainfall has been below 
the average. Round the head of tho Bay, and also in Eastern 
Bengal, Assam and Burma!*, there wore frequent showers about the 
middle of tbe month, and again between the 21st and 23th ; but at 
other times, the weather was generally fair and abnormally warm* 

The table at the close of the summary shows that, from the 
Punjab south-eastward down the Gangotfc plain, as* f ir as North 
Bengal and also In the Indus Valley, the rainfall of the month 
was insignificant* In Assam, Lower Bengal, round the head of the 
Bay, and westward into tho Central Province*, there was more 
rafe ; but here also, as well al in the Carnatic and Bumab, it was 
below the average. In the weetera parts o|the country and in the 
central and southern parts of the peninsula, eft., from Southern 
Rajpootana to Mysore, Malabar and Ceylon, there was a strongly 
marked , excess— relatively greatest in the Berara and KlnndeSh, 
but very considerable in soma of the other districts alio. 
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On the 12th, a very decided full of the barometer took place, not 
only over the Bay but throughout the whole of the Indian area, 
with the exception of the north-went. At the tame time, the wind* 
which, on the previous day, had been irregular and variable, 
becamn cyclonic round the Bay —blowing from west at Negapatam 
and Colombo ; from south at Diamond Island ; from north-east in 
Abakan and L<fwer Bengal ; and from north north west along the 
west const of the Bay between Oopalpore and Madras. It was 
evident that a large low-pressure area had been formed over the 
Bay. The nut day the reports showed the barometer still falling, 
and that the storm area had traveled northward to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ori&MO. Reports from ships,*tu''!j<*q neatly rec- ived, showed 
that very rough weather had been experienced in the Bay, but the 
storm teems to have broken up without reaching the shore. 

The pressure lias boon generally above the average throughout tho 
month. Tho excess was eoushWalde In pnrts of the peninsula, in 
Lower Bengal and Guzerat, but it decreased to the north-west, and 
at some stations In fch* Punjab was evauesognt Temperature tvas 
also generally above the average, except in Madras, at one or two 
stations In Bengal and Assam, and at Secunderabad, Ajtnere, Simla, 
and Kawul Plndee. In Northern India, owing to the early cessation 
of the rains, October was a waim month, and the range between 
the day aud night temperatures greater than u»ml. The relative 
humidity was, on the whole, below the average, except in the 
peninsula, Northern Bengal, and Assam. The winds have appa¬ 
rently been less regular than usual, and the low pressures which 
have prevailed over the Bay, in conjunction with the high pressures 
over the peninsula have caused dry north-westerly and westerly 
winds to prevail on the Carnatic coast instead of the normal moist 
northerly and north-north-easterly winds. Hitherto the November 
weather has been of a similar character, and the rainfall of the 
past fortnight,..at several (lanmtic stations {not at Madras itgulf) 
has been short of the average. t) 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL OPERATIONS IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Not long ago we alluded to the programme, published by j 
the Government of Madras, which it was proposed to carry out 
in respect to agricultural operations in the Southern Presidency. 
In tluil it was stated that “our knowledge of Indian crops is too 
limited an yet for useful experiments." In another recently 
published G. O. on the subject of making experiments in diver¬ 
sifying the cropping of the irrigated area in the Presidency 
which is now almost solely devoted to paddy, we find the same 
Government Btafcing that “ there is no need to await more 
knowledge as to our ludiim crops.” We wonder what it all 
means. In the latter case, Mr. Benson seems to have been 
responsible for raising the point. The Director of Agriculture 
evidently hope* to acquire the knowledge by means of the ex¬ 
periments now proposed. The Board of Revenue state that it 
“ can best be acquired by close study of actual conditions, if it 
is not found to be' possessed by most middle-aged ryots and 
landholders.” Th* Madras Government agree with the Direct¬ 
or of Agriculture. 

The fetaidapet farm was closed because our knowledge of 
Indian crops i» too limited for useful experiments. Now the 
Madras Government say, “ it U unsatisfactory, after twenty 
years' experiments at Saidapel, tofiud the plea of want of know¬ 
ledge put forward,” #Mr. Benson evidently wants more know¬ 
ledge of our Indian crops. Without a clear definition of the 
description of information he wishes for, we are unable to say 
whether his plet, is a good one, or whether the strictures passed 
thereon are justifiable. We are very well assured, however, 
from our knowledge of Mr. Benson's reports anti book, “ The 
Saidapet Farm Manual,” that his knowledge of our Indian crops 
must be extensive. And w m he not long since placed in 
charge of the Agricultural College at Madras'? Would he 
have been placet! in nuch a position, if his knowledge 
on thia subject had not been the beat obtainable, when 
Mr. Robu'Wton was absent from India! The question 
then arises, what kind of knowledge cau it be that 
Mr. Ben m>u wants '( As he said the other day, if it be 
practical knowledge^of our crops, such as is to be obtained in 
the field, we consider the plea to be one meriting the censure 
pf Government on those who put it forward. But we are in¬ 
clined to believe that it must be a more intimate and exact 
knowledge than the longest and widest experience in the field 


c an afford, which Mr. Benson asks for. In fact, we belie** 
him t o ari; fur, what we ourselves feel the want of, such know* 
1 edge as is only to be obtained by agricultural research, scien¬ 
tifically conducted. Such a study of the life-history ami habit* 
of our plants which can only be conducted in like laboratory 
and greenhouse, and which no amount of observation the 
iiel d can equal as affording a basis for sound and unassailable 
reasoning, or for the construction of healthy and vigorous, or 
the modification of empirical, systems of agriculture, when com¬ 
bined with a complete study of the two governing factors in 
all agricultural processes—s'll and climate. 

We must admit that as regards knowledge of the life-history* 
feeding-grounds, special forms of food affected by our com* 
m on and industrial crops, \vu are in India lamentably deficient. 
We haw, it is true, a certain amount of information on these 
points, ns applied to plants generally, but they have uever 
been studied under Indian conditions, nor with reference to 
Indian crops. No institution exists, nor has existed In India, 
organised for this special purpose ; and even the best educated 
and trained of our agricultural officers cau only apply, as far 
as possible, the general results of agricultural research in Eu¬ 
rope to the crops and conditions with which they have to deal* 

There is w< rk for many agricultural chemists in India, and 
we wonder wln-u the recommendations of the Conference, held 
in thia city two years ago, are to be carried out. Partial and 
incomplete though they were, they at least, would have given 
us some hope that sumo of the many great agricultural pro¬ 
blems now before us in India, would have been placed in the 
way of Bettleroeni, had they been curried out. Without a basis 
of scientific research, no agricultural enquiry can be soundly 
started. No such research has been begun. No means nr* 
available for it Well may tho cry be, “ We waut knowledge.** 
The Madras Government inteuded to have some experiments 
made to determine whether the water now used iu raising rice 
cannot be economised ; but say, that it is unnecessary first to 
determine “ what is tho least amount of water required to raise 
a remunerative crop of paddy.” Unless the latter point is deter¬ 
mined, wo fail to see how it can bo determined whether tho 
experiments have proved an economy or not. That cxpmm+mte 
to decide lhe point arc nceesHury, and urgently necessary, no 
one with any knowledge of the manner in which water is used 
in rice cultivation van for u moment doubt. We therefore re¬ 
gret greatly the resolve of Government to allow an opportunity 
for carrying »uL experiments of such incalculable value and im¬ 
portance ti> the country to slip away. 

To puss on : the Government do not think it to bo necessary 
to provide ;uiy one to contact and record tho progress of the 
expe riments, but would leave all thia to private enterprise. 
This shows, either greet faith In the enterprise and generosity 
of t he ryots and landholder* of Southern India, nr great ignor¬ 
ance of tho labor and lim required to conduct and observe th* 
progress of any Agricultural experiments. We have* no reason 
to suppose that, even in M ulrus, there are any number, if any, 
landholders able and willing to undertake such a laborious task. 
Even in wealthy England, there are few landlords—not simp!* 
la ndholdera, be it said—who would face the trouble and expens* 
of bu eh a set of experiments or is sketched out by the Madras 
Government. If Madras can produce many such men, we must 
congr atulate Mr. Robertson ou the mult of his labors. They 
have beeu successful far beyond any possible expectations he 
could have had. 


I IMPREGNATION OF TIMBER.*-!. 


This impregnation of timber is a matter of great immgtane* 
in this country, and one to which the promoters of our Nilgiri- 
Rigi Railway will lrnve to turn their earnest attention if they 
wish the Bleepers of tins much desired line to be permanent and 
durable. We will endeavour to give an exhaustive description 
of the best methods i t impregnation. 

Timber consists of fibre and sap. Vhe former is an organic 
combination of carbon, hydrogen, end oxygen. The latter 
is a mixture of water and colouring matter, fats, ethereal oils, 
reeinB, tannin, gum, mucus, starch, sugar, organic and inorganic 
salts, and albuminous substances. Timber is liable to destruction 
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fcy insects and by decomposition. The composition of the 
aap commences first, and tlft sap communicates the decomposi¬ 
tion to the fibre. The fibre itself is, however, not free from 
the liability to decomposition. In damp air chemically pure 
fibre decomposes. When linen or cotton cloth is bleached, the 
colouring substances are just oxidised with a small amount of 
the tSiSre, which is the same fibre as that of wood. After the 
colouring matter has been destroyed, and nothing is left but 
the pure fibre, the latter commences to decompose, and unless 
the bleaching process were stopped, the cloth would he wholly 
ruined. Hemp fibre is nearly pure, and yet hempen ropes have 
to be protected ngainet wet by means of tar. Thus ifc is clear 
from these examples that, even suppose the sap to have been 
removed or rendered harmless, the woody fibre itself if not 
protected, is still liable to decomposition, although of course in 
a much smaller degree than when full of decomposing sap, 
Damp with simultaneous access of air is most injurious to the 
wood as it promotes decomposition. Precautions aro taken 
when felling limber that it should contain as little sap as 
possible. In Europe, timber is felled in winter, ami the trees 
are allowed to lie for some time with the branches and leaves 
on them, so that the budding which takes place the following 
spring will exhaust the fluid remaining in the stem. Par a 
similar purpose peeling off the bark of the living tree some time 
before felling has boon recommended. After timber hits been 
felled it liaa to be seasoned. During the seasoning process, 
some Rubstanees contained in the wood not only lose their Water, 
but also in a great measure tludr hygroscopic property. If 
after mice having been dried or seasoned the wood becomes 
wet again, it dries much sooner. Wood has also been seuponed 
by artificial heat. This process i« sometimes very useful, but 
it requires care ; otherwise the wood will crack and split. The 
reasoning by artificial heat has been adopted in connection with 
impregnation. Wood is not only mechanically injured, but 
actually decomposed at a temperature of 300°. If, after season¬ 
ing, the wood is protected from moisture, it will of course 
remain unaltered for a considerable time, anti a superficial 
coating is all that is required to render it still less liable to 
decomposition. It is wood exposed to the open air and to all 
atmospheric changes which requires special protection, and for 
the sake of which the system of unpi equation has been intro¬ 
duced. 'Railway sleeper* arc not only exposed to the rain and 
sun in succession, but they also have to lie oil the ground from 
which they imbibe moisture. To protect them in some measure, 
care is taken that they are bedded in a good ballast, which 
allows the rain-water to drain off’ quickly and decrease the 
absorption of moisture from below. Coalings should, of course, 
only bo applied to well seasoned wood, and it is unnecessary 
to explain that green or wet wood when coated over will not 
be able to dry and must therefore soon decay. A completely 
air-tight coaling would preserve the wood for ever against any 
influence ; but tins is not possible. Wood has been boiled in 
tallow to give it an impervious coating ; but it was a failure. 
Boiled coal-tar, free from ammonia, forms a very valuable pro¬ 
tection to the wood. The coating of coal-tar cau be repeated 
until the tar has penetrated the surface of the wood to the 
depth of half an inch, A very good substance for coating 
timber is also a solution of resin in linseed oil. Silicate of soda 
gives also a good protection. A mere surface coating of the 
wood is also a good external protection. It prevents decom¬ 
position commencing from the outside. In many cases super¬ 
ficial coatings arc used with effect for keeping off white-ants. 
In Burmah, for instance, the timber of wooden structures 
is coated with petroleum as a protection against white-ants, 
but the process has to be repeated every year. The ends of 
wooden rafters have been dipped into coal-tar and the access 
ophite-ants from the walls to the rafters has thereby been 
prevented. A coating composed of vegetable extract called 
"gutta gambler” with dammer oil and lime has been found efleet- 
tive against white-anta. Tainting the wood with a solution of 
sulphate of copper has also been practiced. To protect wood which 
to withstand wyid and weather, something more than mere 
seasoning and coating is required. It must be altered 
constitutionally. This is done in two ways—by the removal of 
the sap, and by the addition to the wood of a uew integral part j 
In the shape of an antiseptic substance, , 


*As the antiseptic substance its a rule is capable of combining 
with the albumen of the sap, thus rendering the latter hamless, 
the e xpulrion of the sap can in most eases be dispensed with* 
There ia one method which will be specially explained hereafter, 
where the expulsion of the sap and the addition of the aniiseptit 
substance take place simultaneously, independently of tht* 
latter method, the sap may be expelled by various menus. Wood, 
will lose a great pai l uf its »ap by long contiiuftd soaking toi 
stagnant, or still better, ruuniug water, Steaming is a quicker 
process, but not much resorted to, because the wood is found 
to deteriorate. Heating the wood by means of dry air is 
preferred to steaming. This does not remove the solid contents 
of the sap, but it vendors them less dangerous, because the 
i albumen is coagulated by the high temperature. Albumen 
I coagulates at 107*. Antiseptic substance* are also necessary for 
the preservation of the fibre even after the sap has been, 
rendered harmless: tocause, a« has been already explained, 
the fibre is in itself subject to decomposition, The following 
substances have been used or proposed for impregnation 
Creosote of commerce which is made from coal-tar, carbolic 
arid in an alkaline solution, raw-wood creosote, raw acetate of 
iron, sulphate of copper, chloride of zinc, sulphate of zinc, per- 
ehloridc of mercury or corrosive sublimate, chloride of sodium 
or common salt, sulphate of soda, saltpetre, borax, sulphate of 
iron, and arsenic, 

The creosote of commerce ami the raw-wood creosote are 
oily substances and are used by themselves, whilst all the rest 
of the foregoing substances arc used in aquema solutions, Tho 
creosote of chemists is procured by the xlisullatiuii of wood, 
and it is also contained in wood-smoke. A substance very 
similar to the genuine creosote is contained iu coal-tar, and 
this latter substfuco in its pure stale is the so-called carbolic 
arid. Genuine creosote is at o) dinary temperatures a fluid, 
whilet carbolic acid is a sol hi Carbolic acid exists as an 
article of commerce not only iu a crystalline stale of coin*' 
parativc purity, but also in a fluid state, being kept 
in solution by various ta>‘ oil*. This fluid mixture of tar 
oils and carbolic acid is the creosote of commerce. It is not 
! strictly correct to call it creosote, because the name of creosote 
was originally given to the an ti,septic substance of the wood-tar 
only, but as the name is generally applied, it is not expedient to 
make an exception here. The simple term creosote is there* 
fore used in inferring to the product of coal-tar, whilst if the 
predict obtained from wood-tar is spoken of, the expression 
“ genuine creosote " or f ‘ wood creosote ” is made uso of. The 
two substances, wood creosotAud carbolic arid, resemble each 
other so much, that for mtuy years their identity has been 
maintained. There are, however, reactions which clearly mark 
them as different substances. While carbolic acid is solid at 
ordinary temperatures, wood creosote has only been obtained 
in a solid state at a temperature below freezing point. Further* 
the wood creosote has tho characteristic smell of wood smoke, 
whilst ca rbolic acid has a different smell. Wood creosote boils 
at 307*, whilst carbolic acid boils at 3110*. The density of both 
substances is slightly above that of water. Both aro little 
soluble in water, but mix in all proportions with alcohol and 
eth er. Both coagulate albumen readily, a fact which explains 
to some extent their preserving properties. Both combine 
readily with alkalies, and in the case of both substances this 
property is made use of in separating theru from other mors 
neutral oils of wood and coal tars. Carbolic acid has also been 
combined with alkali for the purpose of preparing :iu aqueous 
solution for the impregnation of wood. The dry distillation 
of wood yields, besides charcoal ami gas, a heavy Ur, and floating 
above the tar, an aqueous solutiou of acetic acid and of other 
substances. This solutiou used to be c tiled raw pyroligneous 
acid, This acid, when purified, piwtM, however, to be identical 
with acetic acid. The raw acid con tains much wood spirit and 
1 per cent of creosote. The impure acid iu combination with 
iron is used for the impregnation of wood. This is what is 
meant by the raw acelale*of iron, enumerated amongst the anti* 
septic substances. The tar is distilled a secoud time, when 
oils, first lighter, then heavier than waiter, are separated from 
the pitch. Tho heavier oils represent the raw wood creosote* 
For chemical purposes pure wood creosote is prepared from 
his raw material by repeated distillations, combination of Um 
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wood create with alkiilt, redec miporil.iou with sulphuric acid, 
&C. Obal yiehi«, buidea cab* and gea, also a watery and uu oilty 
fluid. 'IV former c-mLairw principally ammonia, th? latter is 
subjected again to distillation. First more volatile oils are 
Stilled,and with them benzine. At a temperature ranging 
between. 150' 1 and 200 1 the oils containing curb die acid are 
distiileil. The mixture of these latter oils &ml the carbolic 
»«d constitutes the raw creosote of commerce. For the purpose 
of obtaining chemically pure carbolic acid, repealed dhtilla- 
turns are carried on during which the carbolic acid is combined 
with lime and separated by muriatic, acid, and then again com* 
bm?d with oxide of lead anil set free by muriatic acid, &c. 
The dry distillation of wood yields product* in something lilte 
the following proportions ; — 


Chsrooel 

... 25 

Wood-tsr 

... 7 

Water with Acetic Acid, Slq, 

.. 50 

Gas 

... 12 

Loss 

... 6 

Total 

... 100 


Pines and firs being more resinous,yield up to 11 per cent of lav. 
Wood tar re-distilled yields halt of its quantity in pitch and 
half in volatile substances. Tho volatile substances consist to 
a great extent of creosote. The quantity of raw creosote in the 
wood-tar is on an average equal to 3 per cent of the wood ori¬ 
ginally employed, and the quantity of pure wood creosote in the 
Wood tar is on an average equal to at least l per cent of the wood 
originally employed. The raw acetic acid also contains 1 per 
cent of wood creosote. To make a solution of raw acetate of 
iron, old iron is thrown into the itiw acetic acid, in which a 
Sufficient quantity of the Iron dissolves to neuf -alise all the acid. 
The solution of raw acetic acid is used for the impregnation of 
timber chiefly on account of the Creosote it contains. Thus two 
kinds of materials for impregnation are obtained from the 
dry distillation of wood—(1) the oily substauce with much 
creosote ; (2) the watery solution of acetate of iron with 
A small proportion of creosote. The latter material has 
not yet been generally approved of as a powerful antiseptic. 
During the manufacture of gas from coal, the following p roducts 
are obtained :— 


which it contains a powerful antiseptic, but the tar oils also 
which keep the carbolic acid involution are a most valuable 
protection of the woody fibre against damp. Creosote is 
aUu cheap and procurable in large quantities, so that ft 
is well adapted for use 6u a large scale. Carbolic acid has 
been used in combination with alkalis in aqueous solution 
as a substance for impregnation. After the first impregnation 
with the carbolic acid salt, the wood has been saturated' with 
a solution of sulphate of iron. This has the effect of causing 
free oxide of iron to be deposited in the pores of the wood, 
and of setting the carbolic acid free from the alkali, This 
material has the advantage that it cm be used with water, 
but it is certainly a pity to lose the services of the tar oils, 
which accompany the carbolic acid in the creosote. The raw- 
wood creosote as an antiseptic fur the preservation of wood 
is in no way inferior to the creosote of commerce. On the 
contrary, the raw-wood creosote contain* much more really 
antiseptic substances than the creosote of comm erce does. It 
i«, however, very expensive and scarcely procurable in quan¬ 
tities largo enough for purposes of impregnation. Raw acetate 
of iron can be need in aqueous solutiou, and this solution fa 
able to take tip a large proportion of wood creosote, which 
latter may thus be brought into the wood simultaneously witli 
the iron salt. This substance is costly, and the results are 
questionable. The antiseptic qualities of sulphate of copper 
have been proved beyond a doubt, and it is very extensively 
used^ There are instaucea where the impregnation of wood 
with sulphate of copper has failed. It is, however, unfair to 
ascribe all failures to tho substance itself. Mineral salts 
when used as antiseptics have deficiencies from which creosote 
is free, but otherwise sulphate of copper is a good material. 
Sulphate of copper is uaetl in solutions, with I to 2 per cent 
of the salt. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


CoNMDKBAimx ft*oal changes are taking place in .Java. The im¬ 
port duties have been increased, and the export duties on sugar re¬ 
duced by half, on coffee by two-thirds, and tea Is made duty free, 


Coke 

Tar 

Ammoulacut liquid 

Gas 

Lose 


Total 


70 

6 

6 

12 

fi 


per cent, 
»» 
tt 
»* 
n 


... 100 per eont. 


Mr. JeiUNCWTR Framjee Lam.ee, Veterinary Surgeon, has been 
appointed to take charge of the Bti Sakarbal Dmsb&w Petit 
Hospital for Animals, which was opened a few days ago, for the 
purpose of giving curative treatment to diseased working auimala 
gratis. A fee of three annas per bullock per day and six aunas 
pet horse will be charged to cover the cost of feeding. 


The specific gravity of coal-tar is 1*010. When re-distilled, 
it yields 25 per cent of volatile oils which can again be 
separated into lighter and heavier products. The former con¬ 
tain benzine, the latter contain carbolic acid, and Ihey con¬ 
stitute the raw creosote of commerce. The quantity of pure 
carbolic acid contained in the whole of the Ur is not less than 
$ per cent. The quantity of carbolic arid in the creosote of 
commerce is sometimes very small indeed. For purposes of 
impregnation the proportion of carbolic acid ought to be less 
than 8 or 10 per cent. Creosote can be tested as to the propor¬ 
tion of carbolic acid it contains by a very simple process. The 
creosote U placed in a graduated glass tube. A solution of 
caustic alkali of a strength of 10 per cent is added, the whole 
welt shaken, and afterwards allowed to settle. At the bottom 
unaltered alkali solution will be found ; above this a syrup-like 
combination of carbolic acid with the alkali, and last the 
undecomposed volatile oils. The diminution of volume which 
the volatile oil* have Buffered, indicates the quantity of carbolic 
acid. Teat and lignite yield similar product* to those of 
wood and coal. Teat gives about 7 per ceot of tar, and 40 per 
cent of ammouiacal water. Lignite gives about 7 per cent of tar, 
and 30 per cent of tminouiacal water* These tara contain large 
quantities of either creosote or carbolic acid. Oil from bitu¬ 
minous shale* contains Also a substance similar to, although not 
quite identical with, either wood erroaote or carbolic acid. 
Creosote of commerce is the most important substance for 
the impregnation of wood. Not ouly is the carbolic acid 


Captain Don van, the Superintendent of Pearl Fisheries in 
Ceylon, has recently visited Sillavatturai. His mission has been 
unsuccessful. He found all the oysters. In the experimental bank 
on the reef, dead, with the exception of a few which looted very 
seedy, and had not grown a bit since they were put into the bank In 
March last. Captain Donnan fully expected that pearl oysters 
would have lived and thriven In that bank as well as anywhere, and 
as they have not, he Is very doubtful of the success of preserving 
them anywhere off their ** natural beds." 

One of the most noticeable features of the Soneporo Fair was 
Messrs, Jessop and Co/s tent, in whioh were exhibited a number 
of agricultural implements and pumps. During tho three great 
days of the fair, natives Hooked In thousands to inspeot this show, 
which appealed to their natural instincts as farmers, and displayed 
considerable interest in the numerous machines. Some of tho 
wealthy zemindars made considerable purchases, and we are 
Informed by Mr. Haloford, who represented Messrs. Jessop, and 
Co,, that orders were given for some 250 “ Hindoitan” pil%ht. 
These admirable implements cannot fall to command an enormous 
sale when they become better known and appreciated by thOae 
Interested in agriculture In this country. Ths testimony of those 
who have used them is entirely in their favour, and to this we 
can add our personal tribute of praise. Ws^take this opportunity 
of warning the public against buying inferior ploughs of similar 
construction to the 41 Hindustan,” which are now being offered for 
sale in certain districts, and which cannot fait to bring discredit 
I on the genuine article.-—Indian Planters* Gazette, 
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W* turn that, amongtt the exhibit, to be aeut from Mudre* to 
the Logaon Exhibition are several <tketches iu ink of archeological 
remains in the Proddeney executed b* the native draughtsman 
Attached to the Archeological Survey of SouMuiru India. The 
drawings have been finished in a most elaborate in Miner, the lights 
aud shades of the sculptured portions being so brought out in bold 
relief as to form a faithful delineation of the migintls. It is 
considered that, whilst f -rmiog very goo l examples of art and 
archeology, th will at the same time afford people at home an 
opportunity of seeing for themselves to what excellence Endian 
draughtsmen of the present day can rise when under proper 
tuition and super vision, 

Lieutknant CJiWsaLY. of the Amerioan Polar Expedition, 
delivered lately an address to an agricultural society at Pittsfield, 
in Massachusetts, in whioh ho tneutioued that during hi* Arctic 
exploration he had passed through a district id which there were 
numerous wild sheep having large heads, great horns like oxen, and 
tails resembling those of horses. Their fl eooe was of the. finest and 
thickest wool, almost surpassing tlint of the merino. Ho observed 
that In New Euglaud there were often coin plaints of the difficulty 
of saving the lives of delicate blasts during a severe winter, and 
he was of opinion that it would be well worth while to make an 
experiment in acclimatization with those polar sheep, whioh 
th» ivo in a region whore there is no shelter for thorn against the 
rigours of the Arctic winter, 

• Okolocuuaj, students will remember that last year much InteiCHt 
wao caused by tho announcement that human footprints had boon 
discovered in the solid rock iu a quarry over Lake Managua, In 
tho territory of Nicaragua. The interest was increised by the 
statement that those footprints had been ovorlaid by li different 
layers of stone, extending to a depth of 4 metros. This seemed to 
indicate an antiquity for our race quite transcending ail ooujtclure 
hitherto hazarded. An Austrian gentleman, Herr H. E Low, has 
obtained and forwarded to tho Imperial Museum iu Vienna, 
12 large stone slabs bearing those footprints. They arc about 
three-quarters of a metre square, aud weigh altogether 33 centners. 
They can now be inspected by European geologists. The foot* 
P'iots are sunk into the atone to a depth of from 3 to 10 
centimetres. The stone itself is a porous volcanic tufa, and the 
superincumbent layers, which had been removed for building 
purpose*" were ail of a more or less solid volcanic conglomerate. 
The footprints are very conspicuous, and seem to be those of three 
distinct persons, one of whom was a child. It is stated that in one 
of the overlaying strata, Impressions of leaves were very unmerou* 
and oonspiouous, Uufortunately, no specimens of this have hern 
forwarded to Vicuna. But it may bo safely said that it would be 
rash to infer au extraordinary antiquity f or those footprints from 
the fact that they have been covered over by several layers of stone 
to a considerable depth, which might have been deposited by a 
succession of volcanic eruptions. 
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Selections. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OP INDUSTRY, 
SCIENCE, AND ART TO BE HELD AT 
EDINBURGH IN I860. 


REGULATIONS, FOR EXHIBITORS. 

1. Am internatlonsl Exhibition oi Industry, 8ui.no., and Art, 
under the patronage of her Uejeety the Qaeon, wilt be held in 
Edinburgh iu 1836. 

2. The Exhibition will be opeued on 4fch May, and will be closed 
on 30th October IBStf. 

3. Schedule* of application for epaoe may be had from the Soo 
rotary, Mr. Jame. Matohbauk, 20, Hanover .treat, Edinburgh. 
Iheaemuet be filled up and returned on or bofore the l.t 
January 1880. Th, devieion of the Space Committee will be notified 
as soon as poiswo after that date. 

4. No good* win be reoafved prior to 15th March 188*. without 
epeoial pe.mlaaion, nor after 15th April 1888 j bat prior arrange- 

no “^ budding 1 "*'’ 8 ^ “ 0{0r *’ b0,, * r *' 0t *'“ y cthibil “ requiring 

6. The ola.eifloatlon ie not exhanative. Where there doea not 

appear to be any bead under whMt an exhibit may be included, 
theexhlMto * ehould apply for ep»oe, leaving tbe Euoutlve Conn 

‘-° h gr08p wwatWoe the article he 

proposes to stud* 


h bh niid any golds b» dolivorod in tho ibaimoa of tho exhibitor, 
or his repr«*sntAtiv«, tho Executive Council will not bo responsible 
aver”^ UC arising from any oauns what* 

nJdi,i/ , - I .h*f?.Vr« C,Hl00il tUo ‘® refute any 

oxIubU, without stating any reason fur 10 doing J 

8. Uaae* must be unpacked u» coon a* po««Ud-i, aod the empty 
once* remove,Mrom the gr,,no i .t the expea,,, ', t r,d risk of the 
exhibitor ; Ilia Executive Uiauoil will .mluavmir to malro m»».> 
menUfor tbe etorwe of them at the expense of the exhibitor , 
fi. Charge will bo tmdo for anne^. oxutfni u% ? , 

determined by the Exocutive Cnuuoll. P KxhibHoro wlThnvo to 
pay all espouses of conveying, delivering 

removing their exhibit*, U'cl. a the <£» of Z^roo&f “I 
fixture*, screen*, and oonnter. when required; and they miut 
personally, or by a ropro„,.tutlvo, .uportntend the tnnemtatou, 
roeeptlo",uupaofclng, ItutaUation, and (at tho cloec of the exhlbltlont 

™,M P wUb* th * " Wb,tori un >™ tUh », n tatl„n l" llrteol 

10. rue Executive Council will eudaavour to obtain, from tbe 
various rail ways and carriers, special terms for tho oonJoywws to 
and from tho exhibition : and should they succeed !., C so? 
such arrangements will b» communicated to intending axhibltow. 

11 All paokagss containing good** fni* v„, ;1 •.. . . ’ 

paiutod qu them tho distinctive rn,uk ff R 

tho name and address of the exhibitor * * t0 ^ tU « Wlth 
U,i * P' ,rp / 0Be bo MPP»oi to each exhibitor. 

certain coud^rs^r^i^ni:^ t 8ap[ i u ^ una r» 

application to the .Secretary, static*» what .Si 1 ^ , * , !S Ul 

14 to be driven and power required Tho 1 ° W r inac ^, fte 

shafting will be at ‘the expense of Inhibitor, 
most be placed under efficient inspection whl ) ^! | , g J ,Mni ‘* 5o, * 0r J 

by the Executive Council at tho expeaetMif exlllbltan. ^ * rr “ 6 ° d 

to&ir WM* » «“«*•"• ««» 

will be immediately cancelled. " ‘ y are ^ rftUB ^ arre ^» 

14. No exploalvee or any substanoe* which, in thejadgment of 

^prc“^I'b;?„ ro „ilr‘ iC1 ' ou ‘ Wi,lb -*“ J ". ■»XT?bi 

likely to injure other nSHSpr^uro’ocTO^nlMro to th“mh£* 

examining, or testing, u»y of the exhihH<f Umg T? V,J8 * V* 

fchan the exhibitor tn wiw.,,,' 1 1 ! visitor or other person, 

!3 b n;7:x^ 

= t or in reject of Coy saTh damige ^rry wbL, boro 

r o«u°“wh”t^- 

prororvauon of ^^he .Thibl” " Pr0t ' 1Utl0U «» »«« «"<• 

8 4r“SHSS3r£T!r “ ,0 

CoS«t.. 0 “°“ “ d P4rtltiaiW • l S , fnc ‘ * b0VB ‘he floor 
Platforms ■*’ 2 feet 6 inches above the fioor, 

**** ... 1 foot above the door, 

v in a :S 

machinery la motion, i, „ imp^.'ft &TmcZ^y 

JZ uZzmx: :z b :, w o ,n* ued 

caulngucd* with'thc ^“VldS ?*, 

‘thin°"‘ 0rw,< ' 9 - *» ‘h« Kxoc e ntir^ouLll 0 ma ed 

exfl 9V8d - or 

28. No exhibitor will be permitted to dieplay exhibits in eu«h 

SpTsptoc*’ or t!' 8 ;: 1 ,! 1 - ghMr ,,npw ' , ° ‘h» vLw ating tbc 

exhibitors 88 ' “ ,0B ,noo “' r «"»o«» or injury to other 

w.fi belfiowtd M ^TxpUlSriSS.^ ,“ 0 f °^h‘hltor 

fciou without permission auc? r ( Qr ,,. |V ’ °^ lr,r kind of douora- 
pariitious, a material will ^ u ?i screens, or 

by I'X'hibltf'rs at the building wb oJl mft y procured 

■*6 

»8* Exhibitors will be rrqnlre-1 to provide aU 


per* 
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80. No *• sbibitor will lie allowed to transfer any portion of \ 
the spao* i»i|obt<! I to him, oi L» allow any other than his own ex 
hi bite to bo placet! llmruoti. 

81. AH gootJe must ho exhibitin iho name of tl»o individual 
Or firm signing the application form, 

82. Exhibitor* will bo p*n milted to mark the selling prices of 
Iho varioti* article* exhibited for the information of the juries 
ftod viulturs. 

till, Exhibitor* or their att< u-lants miy explain their exhibit*: 
to Tbitony but they will n >t. le athuvod to proas visitor* to pur | 
chase the' goods,, the Exhibition being Intended primarily for 
purpOseK of diaphiv, 

34, Diplomas tor g'dd, silver, and hrouiie meddle and bntior&blo 
mention will bo awarded to exhibitor* on the recommendation of 
juries, to whom power will be given to make an adequate number 
of award*, a* follows, viz, :— 

(1) Diplomat for Hold Medals. 


(2) 

Do. 

Silver do. 

(3) 

Do. 

Bronze do. 

m 

Da. 

Honorable Meutior 


No exhibit can be removed before the close of the Exhibition, 
without the special permission of the Executive Council. Exhibits 
not removed within fifteen days ulcer the close of the Exlithithm 
will be warehoused at the cost nod risk of the owners, and whatever 
remains alter thmc months will be sold by auction, and the pro* 
coeds app’ieri to defray expenses. 

!lfi. Alt whu beooinj exhibitor* signify by so doing their omu- 
pliance with the whole of these regulations, together with such 
other regulations a« the Executive Council may issue from time 
to time. 

37. The Executive Council reserve to themselves the sole right 
of compiling and printing a catalogue of exhibits, 

38. Any exhibitor having cause to complain regarding the 
conduct of any official or attendant must give notice in writing to 
tbo Executive Council, 

3D, The Executive Conned reserve the right to order the removal 
of any attendant whose behaviour tb«y consider unseemly. 

4G. The right to alter, amend, add to, or cancel any of these 
rules Is reserved by the Executive Council, 

firco<TLATioHK Relative to “ Old Edinburgh.” 

41. As this is regarded ah a special foatmc of iho Exhibition, 
parties applying for spaces must carefully if«dictte the corporation, 
guild, or craft they desire to represeut, 

42. In every instance fch« exhibitors will be required to arrange 
that their attendants shall wear the costume* of their respuotive 
periods and cmfis Donigu* will b* furnished by the Executive 
Council, or exhibitors may submit these for approval. 

43. In no iusiaooe will an exhibitor be permitted to introduce 
more than one craft into the space allotted to him. 

44. Wpeeial care will be riqulrod by the Executive Couuoil hi 
cases where fire or ga# is usd In any portion of these premise*, and 
A responsible officer will oe appointed t j carry out the iujuuctious 
Of the Committee in this respect. 

Special Regulations Apyklting Foreign iSxmuixd. 

45. Applications for space from foreign countries will bo received 
until 1st January 1880, 

■16. Applicants for space from foreign countries, where no Agent 
or Commissioner his been nominated, must appoint representatives 
to act on their behalf. ^ - 

47. Agents or GaminmfoWra must report to the Executive Com- 
KUtstee the particulate of all exhibits proposed to bo sent from their 
respective cuuutries, aad any proposed distribution of space allotted 
to these countries. - 

48. The letters IKE (in diamond) 1 BSD must be painted on all 
packages sent from abroad. Tbo uam-j of the country must also be 
put on, taloug with a distinctive private mark, which must be 
intimated to the Secretary by post. 

CtitasiFirrATiotf. 

Clash I, 

MlNfcHALH, MtNJUO, QUARRYlSft, AXb METALLURGY. 

1. Coal. 

2. Building aud Vaviirg Stone*, Slate, Monumental Urauifcu, Ac. 

3. Limestone and Cements. 

4. Mil I* urn** and W bets to new. 

5. Loo, Lead, Copper, A other Ores. \ f l proa** of Matm/ac' 

0. Pig Iron, mought iron, Steel - | tumor /-tatty J«r wr in. 

Process of Manufacture, Ac. 1" the Art*. 

7. Lead, Copper, 55iuo, Tin, and Brass/ 

S. Cold, Silver, Platinum, and other Metals. 

9. Machinery and Apparatus of all descriptions used iu Mining, 
Quart ying, and Metallurgy, or Models thereof, 

II. 

Pottery, Gla;% and kindred XNtuhm:itt*. 

1, Brick and Tiles (Plain and Decorative). 

; 2. Uwth-mwaruaud Stoneware. 

• 3, 

’ 4, GU*h of every description (tihsnt, Plats, Ac,, Colored.) 

; fi. Burned Glass for Architectural Purposes, Ac. 

* 6, Flint GIjm* or Crystal, j 

; 7, Bottle an.! Slag Glass. / 

Clash III. 

(.UHMLSTRY, PHARMACY, AS1) FOOD, 

1« Aeldfe—fluiptioric, Nitric, Hydrochloric- I 

% AtkaUss**&oda, Petavh, Magusib*, Urn* } 


If 3, Finer Chemicals, including Coal Tar Colors, 

4. Petroleum, Paraffin Oil, Paraffin Products, r 

5. Pharmaceutical Products,^ 

l fi, Food (including Drinks). 

f Cj.a*a IV, 

* Animal asd Vegetable Substances a\d their MANUfACTURR, 

i 1. Gums, Rosins, Gutta Peroha, India-Rubber, Vegetable Oils. 

2, Woods used in Construction, 
r 3, Dyeing and Tanning Materials. 

4, Textile Materials and Fabrics (Linen, Woollen, Jute, Cotton, 
> Hemp), with Machinery employed for Spinning and 

Weaving. Sewing Machines, Ac., la motion or otherwise. 

5 Leather, Shoe-making, Ac, 

6. Costume, 

7. Ladles' Work-~l5tn broidery, Art Needle-work, Ac, 

8. list-making. 

Class s V. 

PAvr.it Manufacture, Stationery, Printing, and Book binding. 

1. Materials used, or which have boon used, for Paper making. 

2. Paper of all kinds— Wrapping, Writing, Drawing, Printing* 

Mounting.Boards, Mill-Boards, &o, 

3. Papier. Mache. 

4. Manufactured Stationery, 
fi. Type Printing, 

6. Lithographing and Engraving, &o. 

7* Book-binding, 

Clash VI. 

Prime Movers. 

1. Steam-Engines (Marine and Land), Gas, Electric, Hydraulic, 

Hot Air, &c. j Water Wheels, Turbines, Steam Pumps, fco. 

2. Boilers, Smoke-Consuming Apparatus, Ac. 
a 3. Accessories of Engines or Boilers, 

Class VII. 

Manufacture* in Metal. 

1. Hardware, Edge-Tools, Cutlery, Ac, 

2. Military and Sporting Arms ; Weapons of various kinds. 

3. Pewter, Britannia Metal, German Silver, and Nickel Wares, 

4. Exhibit* of Articles made of Brass, Copper, Lead, or ^ino, 

not coming under the Class Engineering and Architecture. 

5. Gold and Silver Work and Jewellery. 

Clash VIII. 

Railway, Tramway, and Vehicular Appliance*. 

1, Bails, Switches, Signalling Apparatus. 

2, Locomotives, Goods Waggons, &o. 

3, Tramway Cars, Rails, Permaueot Way, Ac, 

4, Carriage, Vehicles, and Accessories, such as Brakes, Ticket- 

Checking Apparatus, Ac, 

5, Bicycles, Trioyoles. 

Class IX. 

Civil and Military Engineering, Building, Construction, 

SHIPBUILDING. 

1. Models and Details of Bridges, Docks, Lighthouses, &o. 

2. Field Guns, Armour-Plate, Large Shot and Shell, Ac. 

3. Models of Buildings and Parts of Buildings, 

4. Gates, Railings, Balconies, Bwuns, Ac, 

5. Sanitary Appliances. 

6. Models of Ships, Ship Plates, Beams, Ac. 

Clash X, 

Furniture and Decoration, 

1. Wood Furniture. 

2. Marble Furniture. 

3. Metal Furniture, 

4. Basket Work—Bamboo, Willow, Ac. 

5. Furniture of Mixed Construction. 

fi. Paper-Hangings, Embossings, Linoleum and Floor Cloth, Ao, 

7. Painted Wall Generation. 

8. Stained Glass. 

9. Fancy Articles for House Operation. 

Clash XI. 

SUIENTlTic’Af’fHANGKH. 

Medals of Special Apparatus for Illuminating (electrically or 
other*?***), Heatinu, or for Motor Pownr, for Domestic purposes, 
such as Oil, Gas, Hot-Air nod Electric Engines ; Surgioal, Medioai, 
Mathematical, Meteorological, Astronomical, ana Nautical or 
Military Adaptation# cf Bcientidu Inventions of novel application 
or design ; Clocks, Watches, Ac., iti progress of manufacture, Ac. 
Photographs, Drawings, or Il’amrations of quaint d#I|h of any 
Instrument or Apparatus of Antiquarian interest in tws aeotiou 
may be exhibited 

Class XU. 

Edouayional Abjmjanoks, 

! 

! 1 Mo tele, &c., adapted for illustrating Technical And Sclent!- 

I tie School Teaching, Ac., j Appliances and School Fittings with 
regard to utility and economy ; Muaeum and Miscrosooplo Pre- 
1 pa atloue fot use in Secondary Schools j Maps, Globes, Diagrams, 

| Photographs, 

S. Music and Musical Instruments. 
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cuss xm, 

m ^ SffiA iNDCSk'lUfcg. 

FUhlog Boat*. 

?v 8 ) lf ?? Apparatus (N„te, Lines, Hooks, &o.) 
bish Hatching Apmrutim, A<j, 

Fish Curing and riosftrvifig, 

»• Utli*atim» of Fish Olfo. Sea-Weed, &o 4| 
glim, Kelp, Fi«h Glue, and Civure, &o, 

f]% Cla«h xtv. 

Fine Arts, 

Oil Paintings. 

Water Colour Drawings. 

Architectural Drawings. 


1. 

2 . 

3, 


1. 

2 , 

3. 


Including Itin 


4, Engravings, Etchings, and Lithograph*. 

6. Sculpture. 

6. Photographs, 

Cmhs XV. 

Reproduction# oh Old Rttllutnon on Old Streets, 
or Portions op tiiesr. 

Exhibit* under this alas* will he accommodated In «• Old 
HSolnuoroit," a Full shed Model of Street, illustrating exact 
/no jfimiien of Luokanbooths, W^t Port, L-twnmaiket, West Bow, 
ami other Old Historical Building* of Viurleonth, Fifteenth, and 
Sixteenth Centuries. 

Atato.—In the building* of this, wliioh may be looked upon a« a 
special feature of the Exhibition, the various Tradesmen desiring 
space therein will be located under the distinctive Corporation or 
Guild of the perio l pertaining fc» their Crafts, and the attendants 
should wear tho costume* of thi ir respective Periods and Crafts. 

The Industrie* proposed to be r^ptc/sunted in "Old UrJivBinkrtn" 
•.will embrace Typefuunding, Printing, Engraving, Lithographing, 
and Photographing, Book binding, Furniture, Carvings, House 
Decoration, Tap**iry, Silver and Gold Plating, Jewellery, &e. or 
•null other Handicraft* a* the Committee may approve. * 


AGRICULTURAL DURBAR AT LUCKNOW. 


[from an occasional correspondent,) 

Lucrnow, December 7. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, the 3rd December, the first 
“ Agricultural Durbar ” known (a these provinces was held by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner at hie Honor’s camp, 
behind Government House, If the ceremony was not as prolonged 
and Imposing as l« sometimes the oaie In durbars, the occasion 
was one of peculiar Interest—sufficiently so at all events to justify 
me In sketching briefly for readers of the Pioneer Da origin and 
history. 

It appears then that during tho past year the head of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department in these provinces (c^., the Director of Agricul¬ 
ture and Commerce) started the idea—a novel and at first sight some¬ 
what problematic one of associating with him, iu the preparation 
of reliable monthly forecasts of wheat and other export crops, 
a body of selected zemindars and talukdars, over four hundred In 
number, and hailing from all parts of the N-W.p, and OuJh, Gradu¬ 
ally the functions of these gentlemen were widened and extended. 
From being at the outset of the movement simply amateur crop 
reporters,they have become responsible referees in numerous import¬ 
ant agriculturat and economic questions ; they have afforded much 
valuable assistance to the department to which they are, so to 
speak, afiillated ; and they have hoeu the moans, unoonsciou*Iy 
perhaps, but Jnone the less successfully, of starting a mode of co 
operation of the landed classes with the Agricultural Department 
the results of which are likely to prove extremely valuihte. Au 
attempt has been made In short to associate the people with tho 
administration In the discussion and treatment of matters la which 
the people are themselves deeply and permanently interested. 

The soherae thus started might or might not have borne much 
valuable fruit of itself, but It has undoubtedly ree«lv*«d from the 
Agricultural Durbar, which was held- by Sir Alfred Lyall on tho 
3rd of December, an impetus that practically ensures success 
The Lieutenant-Governor was from the first Interested in the 
matter s and It was at his express wish that the representatives 
of these volunteer agent* of the Director of Agriculture and 
Commerce were Invited to meet his Honor iu public durbar—to be 
thanked for tboir labours In the past, encouraged to pursue them 
zealously In theTuture, and formed (Along with the ooIUboratours 
whom they represented) into au Agricultural Association of a 
practical and working kind, to which the Government might con 
fidently look for Information, advice, and assistance. 

It was accordingly arranged that some sixty of the principal 
men (that Is, those who had ngpst Interested themselves iu the 
movement) should be Invited by the Director-first, to be present at 
the opening of the Lucknow Exhibition, and, second, to have the 
honor of meeting the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner 
In public durbar on December 3rd. By half past 1 o'clock on tho 


afternoon iu question tho zemindar* uud talukdars were rmted In 
the order of their pusltiou or rank In the durbar tent, and from 
that time till his Honor's appearance at H o'clock they wore 
efl 8 a 8°d, under ibe presidency td the Director aud his assistants, 
in discussing the following topics 
I.—Measures for initiating those connected with the laud, both 
landlords and tenants, iu such improved methods of tillage and 
agricultural mauagomeufc as might From time to lima bo established 
by successful experiment* at tho Cawnporo farm. 

II* Mnatures for popularising the use of such agricultural 
implements, a* similar experiments to tbo*o mentioned above had 
proved to bo really useful Improvements on the implements in com- 
men use. 

III. — M cosmos ior supplying cultivators with the best aud 
purest seed for such valuable export crops as wheat, cotton, 
linseed, Ac* 

IV, —Measures for theorgani^tiouofanAgdCuDarolAssocfu- 
Hon for the United Provinces, with certain definite duties and 
responsibilities, 

These subjects wore disouMed freely by all present. The 
p rind pal speakers, as the record* (access to which wa* courteously 
permitted us) show, were : for the N.-YV, P # the Kaja of iUldour 
(Bijuor), Syed Mlhrbau All (Kdlundslmhur), Mahomed Vusaf AU 
K.hau (Allgurh), Chowdhrl DobI Singh (Meerut), Mahomed All 
Khan (Buluudshuhur), and Mahabir Prasad Singh (Allahabad); and 
for Otidh, the Raja of ilhlngu, Raja Jagmohuu Bingh, and i’hakur 
Bhisunath iiaksh Singh, all talukcHre of position and influence, 
r Pundit Ajadhya Pmhad (Shalljohanpore), who has beou appointed 
^honorary Asaistaut Director, recorded the minutes aud took a 
prominent part In the discussion. 

Precisely at ^o'clock the LfotiteuuuLGovvrriar was received, at 
the entrance oftne durbar taut, by Mr. D maid Smoaton, Director 
of Agriculture and Commerce, aud Colonel Pitohar, Deputy Direct- 
or, and Mir Mahomed Hijssaia, Assistant Director, aud conducted 
to the chair of state. His Honor was accompanied by his personal 
staff, and tho following goutmmen among others were in attendance; 
Mr. Lkwrence (Commissioner of Allahabad), Mr. Rivefcfc Carnac* 
(Opium Agent), Mr. Mulock (Judge of Shahjehanpore), Mr. R 
8 meat on (Finanioal Secretary). With tho Lieutenaut-Covernor’a 
purmiuion, the Director preceded to preacut the gentlemen one 
by one to his Honor, who touched aud remitted tho nutter* which 
were offered, according to tho old custom prevalent on such 00 . 
cAsluutt. This ceremonial part of the business being over S/r 
A If red Lyall addressed the assembly iu the vernacular. He thauk- 
ed them cordially for the work which they had done, and pointed 
out the great advantage of accurate and punctual forecasts of tho 
chief expert crops in the Interests of the oo mneroial world, both fu 
London aud In India and of agriculturtwin those province*, lie 
regarded it »* of groat importance that t>5 Government should bo 
abb* to depend, with some ooutidcuoy, on the landed oias*** for 
aid in obtaining really trustworthy information On agricultural 
matters, and hope! that the gentlemen present, an I those whom 
tlnsy represented, would continue the voluntary labours which they 
had so well begun. Hi* Lienor alluded to the great uet-d of deve¬ 
loping to Urn utia-xt extent possible the agricultural rwiuroiui of 
the Uuitnd Provinces, and of endeavouring by every menus to in- 
crease produce aud cheapen production, and concluded by express- 
ir.g a hope that at the next durbar of this kind which ho proposed 
holding iu tho following year, there would be some substantial 
progruaw to bo reported. 

At Mr. Smeaton's roquost, Pundit Ajodhya Ferrari, honorary 
Assistant Direotor, then briefly announced to his Honor the con* 
elusions arrived at on tho four topics which bml that day boon 
discussed Regarding tlm first, it had boon Agreed that the landed 
proprietors of the Nf. VV, l*. arid Oudli should from thuo to tliuo 
depute selected oult»v.vor» wither to the experimental station at 
Cawnporo or to the '* demonstration ” farm* at Meerut and 
elsewhere for the purpose of lining made praatteapy acquainted, 
with such mo wire* and proc m*os as had bee i proved to bo 
advantageous and suitable, n> as to in in a position ou their return 
home to iu thto their fel!o.v-ailiivators iu those cutters. It had 
further been racolvod that an atumipt uhouM ho undo to start tho 
teaching of olemonUry agrlcu'filial priuciples in village schools. 

On the second topic it had bout agreed that tin plan lately adopt¬ 
ed by the Direotor of sanding out trained apprentices with tho 
now ploughs on tour during the ploughing season (aud with other 
implement* at other times) in selected district*, should bo extended, 
and that m<asnrei should be taken with this object^a the ananiug 
autumn with the view of letting cultivators see the now plough at 
Work side by stdo with tho country plough in their Hold*, and of 
judging lor themselves of the superiority of the former over tho 
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Utter In agricultural work. The gentlemen present bed farther will¬ 
ingly promised to do ell In their power to spread among their their 
people a sound practical knowledge o! the working of these now im¬ 
plements, and of the advantages to be derived from their use. On 
the third point it had been decided that the present system should 
meanwhile be continued : the Government, through the Director of 
Agriculture snd Commerce, selecting and distributing to all who 
desifod it, the best olaw of seed procurable. It was admitted that 
this plan had worked very satisfactorily—In fact, the demand for 
the selected seed had far exceeds d the supply owing to sudden and 
unforeseen requisitions from persons who had not at first contain- 
plated applying. On the fourth and last point, the meeting had 
been unable to arrive at a complete agreement, and desired to 
reserve further discussion till the following day, when the gentle¬ 
men present were to meet in committee, But the general feeling | 
was very strongly in favour of the Immediate organisation of an 
Agricultural Association with branches for both Provinoes, and 
perhaps sub-branches for some of the larger divisions. 

Keja Jag Mohan Singh, ob behalf of 0«dh and the Baja of ' 
Hal dour on the part of the N.-W. 1\, then advanced to the front, ! 
and thanked the Lieutenant-Governor for kindly consenting to 
meet them in durbar, assuring him of their genuine earnestness in 
co-operating with the Director and his staff, and promialng that 
no pains would be spared by them lu rendering this co-operation 
productive of real benefit to the agricultural classes and Interests 
In the provinces, 

This closed the interesting proceedings, and the durbar was 
formally dismissed. The moveineut could not possibly have had 
a more auspicious ooinmeaoem&ut. it Is noteworthy that*the 
zemindars and talukdurs who form the (inchoate) Association have 
already rendered valuable aid to the Agricultural Bureau by their 
early and accurate statistics regarding the chief export crops. The 
durbar to which they were invited marked, therefore, an epoch of 
good work actually done, not the mere opening of au Association 
from which results were to be hope* As such, the occasion was 
both an interesting and important «□«, well meriting this brief 
notice of Its proceeding* in the coimma of the Pioneer,—Pioneer, 


S1LAUE STACKING. 


We have received from Mr, Junes Hunt, of Bren try Farm, 
Weutburyou-Trym, near Bristol, a copy of his pamphlet on the 
above subject; and as silos and ensilage are just mow very much 
before the public, have been the subject of Investigation by a 
Parliamentary Commission, and those who tike aa interest in the 
matter have formed thomselvas into an Ensilage Society, we doom 
it advisably to briuifjtho points tbua published before the notice 
of our readers. The great drawback hitherto to ordinary fanners 
adopting the system as part of thuir farm practice—or even trying 
It as au experiment—-is the initial and hiavy expense incurred in 
the erection of silos, even of thow on tho simplest and cheapest plan. 

Mr. Hunt proposes to do away wuh Htlov altogether, and simply 
build up the green grass as as ordinary hay stack anywhere, but in 
tho corner of the field where it grew by preference, so as to save 
excessive carting as much as possible There Is, of course, nothing 
novel about the mere stacking of slUg-i—as that has been tried again 
and again—but it is in tho application of the pressure that Mr, 
Hunt claims supremacy. Next to erecting a silo, tho appileatiau I 
of the pressure has beou a great bugbear. Pressure by weights 
may now be said to be superseded by mechanical arrangements ot 
some kind, and the author claim* to have ioveuted a cheap and 
efficient n^ans of pressing ordinary stacks. 

Briefly, the method is as follows : — Bough beams of wood, iron 
rails, or anything of that kind, a r « laid down at intervale apart on 
the site of the proposed stack ; the stack is then built up like an 
ordinary haystack—sloping rooi and all ; poles or bars of any kind 
are laid lengthways along the top ; chains are thou fastened to the 
ends ol the pol«s underneath, an 1 passed over the top ; and 
by attaching a particular kind ot lever, on the end of which there 
is au arrangement of sliding bars of Iron, with holes at regular 
intervals and self-acting spring hooks, the ends of the chains can 
be levered down link by link, as easily as a man will press a bate 
of hay in a handbaliug machine. The ends of the chains can then 
be made fast, and the lever detached to b * used on the next set. 

Mr. Hunt has not beqb long iu fiodiug out that a great draw¬ 
back to stacking silage in the open was the loss from the sides 
going nuifddy, and he sUtes he was the first to discover that com- 
mnu salt oould oounfcerntt this* as also a composition, of which he 
does not give the ingredients. We, however, differ very decidedly 
«a to the quantity of salt tp be employed. Mr, Hunt states that about 


2 lbs. per cwt, should be applied, Now, as an animal of the cattle 
kind only requires some 4*sz. daily, it Is plaiu that in consuming 
56 Iks of ensilage a beast will take iu four tiui-s as much salt as it 
requires. This foot was first pointed out tome four years ago in 
our columns by Professor Wallace. We would advise that this large 
quantity be applied to the outside layer* only, where It will do 
most good. Iu fee ling, this portion oan be mixed with the rest. 

In short, Mr Hunt offers the gears and levers n&e««ary to press 
a stack of 60 tons (bat not including the chains) for £3-lfk and 
brings evidence to show that salt wld keep the outsides good, 
ttweet silage c&u be quite well made on Mr. Pry's system, by 
simply building the stack up piece by piece, and allowing the 
heat to rise above 120 dogs, before putting on pressure. The 
relative cost of hay and silage making have been often worked 
out, but as many people believe that silage will take the place of 
roots and uifc of hay, the f ict that five times more weight has to be 
carted homo that* is the case with hay, will not deter farmers from 
trying it. We have no hesitation in saying that stacking silage has 
been wonderfully successful iu the past, and promise* to be com¬ 
pletely so iu tin future, and will therefore commend itself t> formers 
more and more. We recommend a perusal of this pamphlet to all 
oonccrnol in ensilage.— North British AgrwuUuri*t, 


OUR MINERAL WEALTH. 


Pkw persons who have not had their attention specially called 
to the subject have any conception of the vaatness of our mlUral 
wealth, uor the amount it annually contributes to the sum 
total of the products of the country. Its contributions may 
be classed as metals, coal, petroleum, building stone, brick, 
and other products of clay, lime, cement, prosphates, salt, 
natural gas, and chemical substances used la the arts. From 
the report of th » geological survey for 1864, just published, we 
condense (he following fa its aud figures, showing tho value of 
tho output from all those sources in 1884 
The total value ot coal rained was, of anthracite, $65,351,512. 
of bituminous aud all other cod*, $77,417,066. a total of $143,768, 
678. Th« pro luct of Neproloam amounted to 24,039,758 barrels of 42 
gallons each, which, at au average price of 85 cents per barrel, was 
worth $20,476,294 The estimated value of natural gas used wat 
$1,460,000. The total value of iron and stsel in the first stages of 
inauufaclui’d am muted ti $107,000,009. Of preoiuua metals, the 
product of gold from the mines was $30,800,000, aud of silver, • 
$15,800,000, a total of $79 600,000. Oar total copper 'product, at 
nu average price of 121 emit* par pouud, amounted to $17,789,687. 
Liad footed up $10,537,0-42, aud zinc $3,422,708 Quicksilver 
am anted to $936,327. The to al estimated value of building stone 
quarried dutiug th < year was $19,000,000, aud of brick and tile 
made, $30,000,000 Lime figures at $18,50 >,000, and comout at 
$210 000. The South Cir.Jiua phosphate rook quarried during the 
year is placed at $2,374,784. Salt figures at $4,197,734, and 
bionuuo, borax, alum, copperas and mineral waters together make 
a total of $2,935,554, making a grand total of $462,203,704 This 
is a large amount to add substantially (as the most of it is added) 
to the wealth of the country from tho bowels of the earth. But 
when tt ie taken into account that a very large percentage of this 
total value represents wages paid to laborers, it gives an added 
significance to the sii'qiofc, affording as it does employment and 
support to a vastiabouling population dependent upon the farmer 
for the food they eat and upon the m urafadturtag and mercantile 
interests for the supply of their other wants. It is safe to assume 
that fully three-four tin, of the above grand total represents labour 
in some form, This is equivalent to a sum of $340,656,623. Allow¬ 
ing an average of $2 00 per day paid for labir for 300 days In the 
year this sum represents the employment of 57,776 labourers, and 
taking into account the famtlies dependent opera them it represents 
the support of a population of n»t less than 200,000 persons. Bt * 
these values as above stated represents only the values of these 
products in their ornde state ; a* they enter into manufacture, 
or are moved to market they furnish employment to a stilt 
larger army of workers, by whoso labour their value Is greatly 
augmented. Taking into Account our faclimes for production 
from the farm, oar wealth iu mines and forests, our natural ani 
artificial mean* of transportation, and onr widely dlvers fied 
industries, this oouutry should have little to uompUiu of U we 
make a wise use of natural advantages.— Farmers' Bemn\ 

Dome mis in the house. 

"Rough on Rats 1 ' clears out rats, mice, beetles, roaches, bed-bugs, 
files, anti, Unseats, moles, chipmunks, gophers. 

A* W. Mason A Co., Calcutta, Sole Agents. 
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THE ENSURE PROCESS. 


This Timet IIVI th« evidence taken by the Private Ensilage 
Commlaelon and the preliminary report baeed upon It have put 
beyond all doubt the value of the ensilage process as an amclltary 
to farm practice. The oommfesoners were willing to give a 
hearing to all witnesses, to the opponents of ensilage no less than 
Its frit*r A? and advooetr* But lh whatever quarter they applied, 
they heard np expression of any decidedly unfavourable views, 
The Ideal silo, ae desorib d by one of the scientific witnesses, is 
•Imply a rioted obamber from which atmospheric air Is excluded, 
the air spaoe within It being filled with .some neutral such as 
carbonic arid gae. This admits of bring realised with more or 
lew approach to perfection in a great variety of ways. 
There It no definition of the material from which the walls of the 
eilo ire to be made, tnd we find accordingly ell sort* of mater la! 
employed. Bricks, stones, slabs or riay, Iron, wood, sometimes 
floated Internally with cement, sometimes unoout'ri—there were 
advocates for every one of them, Then es to the fot>d enutents of 
theeilo, there was nothing excluded which cattle could he induced 
to eat, and a good deal pot Id which wee not fit to he oaten until 
it had been Subjected to the prooers of fermentation which wont on 
Inside the silo. The stalks of maize arc naturally an indigestible 
food, bat they improve under fermentation, The ohirf thins 
necessary with almost all green food In order to incurs good 
remits seems to be that It shall be cut before It Is fully ripe. Grass 
must be out before it seeds ; maize before the ears &rn developed, 
and before the stalk Is fully hardened. The mixed mans of 
green stuff from which the ensilage Is to come Is found to shrink 
In bulk very considerably. The general method Is put it In by 
degrees, and to tread 1 or press down each day’s addition so &b to 
fill tbe silo to the top and to reduce the shrinkage to a minimum. 
The result aimed at le simple enough. The mode of attaining it, 
as deseribed to the Commissioner*, was different In almost every 
Instance, Various forms of elaborate machinery for compression 
were In favour with some of the witnesses. Others were content 
with putting earth or bricks at the top of the silo. One Ingenious 
person used old petroleum casks filled with water up to the point 
which gave them tbe desired weight. Closely connected with this 
part of tbe subject Is the roofing of the silo, and here again comes a 
fresh subdivision of method. That the silo mud be made 
thoroughly air-tight was allowed on all hands. That it must he 
well filled was the opinion of every witness but one, who was 
satisfied with having his silo air-light, since it was only by the 
intrusion Of atmospheric air that any harm could acme to the 
contents. Do the Question of cost there was a marked difference 
between one method and another as in most other points. One 
form of «Ho was shown to be capable of construction at 7s. fid. per 
ton of Inside space. For another form fcho cost rose to 30a. In 
many Instances It was found impossible to give an estimate of cost. 
Sometimes no distinct account had been kept. Frequently, too, 
some old material had been taken as it stood and put to n»w use 
as a alio. Tbe Whole system ie oteaity In the experimental 
•tags. Tbe adverse claims of efficiency and economy have 

not yet been reconciled. Some of the wltnesso*, indeed, who 
went to work on the least expensive plan, declared them- 
selves satisfied that it was as good as any other, and that 
no advantage could he gained, worth speaking of, by any 
increase of cost. On the cheapest of all the methods of producing 
ensilage'**that of stacking the fodder and doing without a silo in 
any form-*-the commissionere have not been able to pronounce 
favourably as yet. The system has bean tried on Lord Crawford’s 
estate, and a practical wiints* cousidars the results as equivalent 
to so much dung, Mr. K. J, Wlibcrforce has made an unintended 
experiment in tbe same direction, and oue which he has no wish to 
repeat. He was trying to stack hay green, and to <l»y it by an 
exhaust-fan. This he so entirely failed to do that he gave up the 
stack as so much waste stuff, But when he came to cut it down he 
found the outside waste to a depth of about three fret, the 
next layer fairly good food, and the centre sweet ensilage 
On the advantages of tbe ensilage system the varht’one of 
opinion are In degrees rather than in kind We may claim 
for it, as admitted, that ft gives the means of supplying 
cattle with green food Of excellent quality at all times of the your, 
and that In a climate like our own it enables food to he preserved 
with certainty, whloh would be liable to be wasted otherwise. The 
ensilage system has been so lately iutiodhued Into this country, 
that there has been no time as yet for its practitioner* to come to an 
agreement about it. It has establshed itself so firmly, and has 
gained ground eo rapidly, ae to prove it* value in the opinion of 
those who have given it a trial, or who have been witnesses of 
their neighbours 7 success and have begun to experiment for thorn- 
selves,—-iVorf4 Brititk AgricultHrist, 


FROFESBOR SHELDON ON DAIRY FARMING, 


Adi>HS8*inu i large assemblage at the Working Dairy In connec¬ 
tion wlW the recent Dairy Show in London, Professor SheiJou, 
referred to the origin, present position, and prospects of the 
British Dairy Association. He stated that until the present year, 
the association bid not progressed very satisfactorily, but this 
year the number of numbers bad largely increased, and he believed 
that they would be able to accomplish that which they desired 
in reapeot to dairy education. Although the holding of shows was 
an important feature, tbatogras not the chief object of the associa¬ 
tion, whloh was to Improve the dairy husbandry of the country. 
Tbk show* Fare supposed to express the highest attainment to 
Which they eoold get* and the*© were to be found both butter and 
ebeeiev.th* vary Vest of their kind. Thrir object was not to get 
together a large quantity of those thing*—which, no doubt, was 
vsry useful for supplying data from whloh to draw comparisons—* 


but- fib provide examples for Imitation. The shows were Intended 
to be, and were regarded as, the results of work done. The associa¬ 
tion desired to educate persons in dairy processes of husbandry fa 
all the different branches. The present condition of dairy hus¬ 
bandry was very unsatisfactory. The depression throughout 
England in all tbe arable districts had at lent overtaken dairy 
farming, and it was to the oretlH, of dairy farming that it had held 
out so long. Having berm the Ia«t to succumb to the depression, 
he believed It had sufficient vitality to he one of thelfst Indus- t 
tries to recover therefrom, There were In this year’s show some 
most magnificent samples of cheese, the shots being the vary best 
of those he had attended In the building. The exhibits of both 
butter ami cheese thin week were the beet he had seen at tide 
association's shows. It was his opinion that they ought to establish 
a number of dairy schools. for thf*re was a great want of them In 
England. In Ireland sunk schools had been founded by private 
munificence, and there were now several In the south of that 
oountry. An Important one w»s that known a* the Munster Dairy 
Bohool, near the town of Cork. The effect of that upon the butter- 
making of Ireland had been very marked indeed. He had It upon 
the highest authority that the result of the trainiug at that school 
had been to raise the average value of butter In that part of Ireland 
from something like Id. to 2d. per lb. A result like that woe 
certainly worth striving for ; arid If such a result could be achieved 
in a few years, what might not be obtained after the institution 
had been working for twenty nr thirty years T U« had aated in 
many Instances as a judge of dairy produce, especially a» to the 
qualities of butter, and It afforded him the greatest pleasure to 
bear his testimony to the marked skill whloh dairymaids had 
displayed iu the art of butter-making. He had never seeu In any 
part of the country a higher degree of skill displayed by any 
butter-makers than that which was displayed by the Irish girls at 
this show. Hut he was glad to say that Miss Holmes, of the 
Surdridge Farm at Bromley, who was at the present show, had 
taken part lu nearly every one of the competitions at Dublin. Iu 
England, schools were required not only for butter-making, but for 
cheese-making. There was groat disparity shown hi the quality 
of both cheese and butter in this country from milk presum¬ 
ably of about the same quality, There wore found very varying 
degrees iu both butter and chnote. At the Nantwich Cheese 
Factory oheetu was produced which sold from 20s, to titts. per owt., 
and a disparity like that was absurd. What could be looked for 
In cheese which was sold for not more than 20s, per owt, T Tbe 
difference hetween that sum and fi$i, made all the difference 
hetweeu ruin and prosperty. It seemed to him to be a pi til ill 
thing that at the end of the nineteenth century their dairy educa¬ 
tion should have advanced so slowly, and should be so Imperfect 
as to admit of such a disparity as 20 j. to 6B», per owt. tor cheese. 
He noticed atao, with regard t-» the butter markets In Ireland, last 
week the prlos ranged from 304. to 115s, per owt.—a ditfereuoe ol 
close upon 100 per cent. In reply to one of tbe assembly, who 
asked the cause of that great difference, the Professor sahl that 
it was chiefly due to the w«-jC of method. Greater pains shoo Id 
bo taken to improve the products from the mdk of the cow. It 
was a matter of pain to him personally (having been engaged iu 
dairy education lor many years) to notion what a marked disparity 
there was in the quality of chees-) ami battier. The milk was just 
about the earns everywhere, and any variation in butter or ohaev* 
made from it should not be iu the quality but in the quantity 
produoed. It should be tolerably uutforrn in quality, lie felt 
convinced that there was a great fattree for dairy farming in this 
country. Whilst ouro-growiug was doomed iu England, the 
o.josuniptlon ot fresh milk was iuoraaricig. It had trebled within * 
tho last twenty years In London, but still it wan even now at a 
low ebb. Both cheese and b titer ought to be consumed in much 
greater quantities, for there was no article of food so ohorp as 
cheese. There was room for a groat extension in tbe consumption 
of those commodities, and he hoped that that increase would be 
facilitated by the taw enforcing tho sale of pure milk and restricting 
the sale of artificial butter and prohibiting its being sold ae genuine 
butter—(a voice, ‘ That’s Protection ’)• No ; it was prevention of 
adulteration. The persons who sold artificial butter as such 
under its proper designation were doing that which was right and 
proper, and beneficial to the poor ; but when they tried to sell it 
as genuine butter they were attempting a fraud upon the public, 
and the public should be protected. 

A gentloman amongst the audienco said that in hU county 
(Lancashire) butter was produoed at soap factories, so he thought 
that more protection was needed. # 

Professor Sheldon agreed that the public needed protection iu 
that matter, (or there was no law which at present dealt sufficient¬ 
ly with butter adulteration. Tho adulteration laws wero not 
sufficiently effective, and the dairy farmers had a just claim to 
to be protected against a Spurious aitlole being sold as butter, , 
Hutterine he did not object to iu the least, but let it be made 
and sold as such. After some further general remarks about the 
show, the Professor concluded hie intor itiog address.- North 
ttiUitk Agriculiuruit, 


How.0WAY’S OrNXMKMT and Tills—O ld 8ore», Wounds, and 
Dies re,—The readinose with which Holloway's unguent romovoc 
all obstructions In the circulation of the vessels and lymphatics ex. 
plain* their imwielfale influence iu healing rid sores, bad wounds, 
and indolent ulcere. To insure the desired effect the skin surround¬ 
ing the diseased part should ho fomented, dried, and immediately 
well rubbed with thanOintment. This will give purity to the foul 
blood, and strength to the weakened nerves, utiu only ooudltions 
necessary fur the cure of all those ulcerations, which reuder life 
almost Intolerable No sooner Is this Ointment's protective powers' 
exerted than the destructive process ceases, and 1 the constructive 
buriuesa begins ~oew, healthy growth appears !*) fijl up the lately, 
prink1 excavated pit, ^ 
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AW ALARMING DISBARS AFFLICTING A « 
NUMEROUS CLASS. 


Ire disease commence* with a alight derangement of the a to* 
much, but if neglected, it in time Involve! the whole frame, 
embracing the kidneys, livpr, pancreas, and in fact the entire 
glandular system ; an a the afflicted drags >ot a miserable existence 
until death gives relief from suffering,'Che disease la often mistaken 
for other complaints ; hut if the reader will ask himself the follow' 
lag questions, u* will be able to determine whether he himself i« 
one of the afflicted Havel distress, paio, or difficulty in breath¬ 
ing after eating? Is there a dull, heavy feeling, attended 
by drowsiness 7 11ave the eyes a yellow tinge ? Does thiok stioky 
mucous gather about the gums and teeth in the mornings, accom¬ 
panied by a disagreeable taste 7 la the tongue coated ? Are 
there paint in the sides and back 7 la there a fullness about the 
right side as if the liver were enlarging 7 Is there coatlveness 7 
Is there vertigo or dizziness when rifling suddenly from 
a horizontal position 7 Are the secretions from the kidneyM scanty 
and highly coloured, with a deposit after standing 7 Does food 
ferment soon after eating, accompanied by flatulence or n belohing 
of gas irom the stomach ? Is there frequent palpitation of the 
heart ? Those various symptoms tnay not be present at one time, 
but they torment the sufferer in turn as the dreadful disease pro 
greases. If the case be one of long standing, there will be a dry 
hacking cough, attended after a time by expectoration. In very 
advanced stages the skin assumes a dirty, browuUii appearance,aud 
the hands and feet art covered by a cold stioky perspiration. As 
the liver and kidneys become more and more diseased, rheumatic 
pains appear, and the usual treatment proves entirely unavailing 
against this latter agonising disorder. The origin of this malady is 
Indigestion or dyspepsia, and a small quantity of the proper medi¬ 
cine will remove the disease if takeu in its incipienoy, It is most 
important that the disease should be promptly and properly treated 
in Us first stages, when a little medicine will effect a euro, aud 
even when it has Obtained a strong hold, the correct remedy should 
be persevered iu until every vestige of the disease is eradicated, 
until the appetite has returned, and the digestive organa are 
restored to a healthy condition. The surest ana most effectual 
remedy for this distressing complaint is “ Seigtsl’s Curative 
Syrup/* a vegetable preparation, sold by all chemists and medicine 
vendors throughout the world, and by the proprietors, A. J, 
White, Limited, 17, Farrlogdou-road, London^ E.C. This Syrup 
strikes at the very foundation of the disease, aud drives it, root 
and branch, out oi the system. 

Market-Place, Pocklington, York, Oct. 2, 1832, 
Sir,— Being a sufferer for years with dyspepsia in all its worst 
forms, and after spending pounds In medicines, 1 was at last per, 
suaded to try Mother Bcigcl's Curative Syrup, and am thankful to 
say have derived more benefit from it than any other met) loin* 
I ever took, and would advise any oue Buttering from the same 
complaint to give it a trial; the results they would soon find out 
for themselves. If you like to make any use of this testimonial 
you are quite at liberty to do so.—Yours respectfully, 

(•Signed) it. To bn sb. 

SeigePs Operating Pills are the best family physic that has ever 
been discovered. They cleanse the bowels front all irritating 
substances, aud leave them in a healthy condition. They cute 
uosU venous. 

$fc. Mary “street, Peterborough, Nov. 29,1881. 
dir,—It gives me great pl£sure to inform you of the benefit 1 
have received irom Seigel'a Syrup, 1 have been troubled fur 
years with dyspepsia j but after a tow doses of the Syrup, I found 
relief, and after taking two bottles of it I feel quite cured. 

* 1 am, dir, yours truly, 

Mr. A. J. White. William Brunt. 

Heusmghain, Whitehaven, Out. 10, 1882, 
Mr. A. J, WuiTK.—Dear dir,—J was for some time afflicted 
with piles, and was advised to give Mother Seigel's Syrup a trial 
which I did. I urn now happy to state that it has rcsfcoied me to 
complete health,—I remain, yours respectfully, 

(.Signed) John 11. Liuutfuu?. 

August 15th, 1883. 

Dear Sir,—1 write to tell you that Mr. Henry Hillier, of Yatee- 
bury, Wilts, informs me that he suffered from a severe form of 
indigestion for upwards of four years, and took no end of doctor’s 
medicine without the slightest benefit, and declares Mother Seigel's 
Syrup which lie got from me has saved his life.—Yours truly, 
c (Signed) N. Wilbb, 

Mr, Whitk, Chemist, Caine. 

September nth, 1888. 

Dear Sir,—I find the sale of Seigel's Syrup steadily increasing. 
All who have tried it apeak very highly of its medicinal Virtues; 
one customer describes it as a 41 Godsend to dyspeptic people,” I 
always recommend it with confidence,—Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Vincknt A. Wills, 

Chemist-Dentist, 

To Mr. A, J. Writ*. Merthyr Tydvil, 

Preston, Sept. 21st, 1833. 

My Dear Kir,—Your Syrup and Pills aie still very popular 
with my customers, many saying they are the best family medi¬ 
cines possible. 

The other day a customer came for two bottles of Syrup aud 
said, ** Mother Seigel ” had saved the life of his wile, and he 
added, ** one of these bottles I am sending fifteen miles away to a 
iriend who is very ill, i have much*faith iu it,” 

The sale keeps up wonderfully ; in fact, one would fancy almost 
^bat the people were beginning to breakfast, (line, aud sup on 
Mother Heigel’s Syrup, the demand is so constant and the satis¬ 
faction so great.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully. 


To A. J. Wmu^Eiq, 


(Signed) 


W, Bowksut, 
(A) 


SARSAP4RILLA. 

WILKINSON'S 

ESSENCE or FLUID EXTRACT of RED JAMAICA 

SARSAPARILLA 

111 THlt ONL1 PREPARATION RftOOQNiSKO BY TUB FACULTY Afl A 
WONDERFUL PURIFIER OF TUB HUB AN BLOOD, 

I T is not toe much to say that those suffering from the effects of 
Tropical Climatbh such as Torpid Livbk, Debility, Attenua¬ 
tion of Body, Eruptions, Lassitude, Ac,, will, by taking this 
extraordinary Esskxcb of Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla, soon find 
relief, and ultimately a cure. It Is asserted by those who take a 
little daily that the system becomes less liable to attacks of 
illness, 

“ Wo cannot speak too highly of It,”— Lancet, 

11 We recommended your Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla"—Medical 
Review. 

11 The only preparation for removing what may be called the 
sequela* of a mercurial oourse,”— Sir R, Martin. 

The late Lord Clyde, writing for a further supply of ffiiftntioa’fl 
8nr$,ipariUa t says " 1 am never without it, for, when feeling 
depressed or out uf sorts from anxiety or fatigue, a dote or two 
animates mo." 

" Your Kwence »f Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla on red me of a 
Torpid Liver ; all other remedies failed .”—Bari of Atdborough. 


Prepared only by 

THOMAS WILKINSON, 

(Member of tub Pharmaceutical Society,) 

270, Regent-street, London 
f . Sold in Small, Medium, and Laron Boxtuh. 
Caution.—Many spurious, worthless, and injurious preparations 
are offered to the Public ; see that both bottle and label have the 
name and address, alto Trade Mark (W, In a diamond) at the 
bottom of the bottle, 

Wilkinson's Bronchio-Tboracic Lozenges. 
Agents i Bathgate A Co. ; Smith, Stanlstreet A Co. ; Goblud 
Chunder Dutt A Co. 

To be had of all respectable firms in India. 

TH ^ TRO p, CAjLAC ^, C y LTUR , ST . 

A MONTHLY RKOOftU OF INFORMATION FOR PLANTERS OF 

Pea, Cacao, Oiwhona, (Jeffiee, India-rubber, Sugar, Palme, 
Cotton, Cardamoms t Kola , Coca, Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, Pibront Plnnis, and other Products, 
suited for Cultivation in t he Tropics, 

(.Published at Observer Office, Colombo, Ceylon, on or about the lit 
of each Month, Commenced In Juue 1881,] 

11 The Tropical Agriculturist” has now an assured position tu 
its large circulation in Ceylon, Southern aud even Central and 
Northern India, the Straits Settlements, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Northern Australia,Queensland, Central America,Natal,Mauritius, 
and the West Indies. Prom all sub tropical planting settlements, 
we havo had cordial approval of the publication, and an 
encouraging measure of support. The English, Indian, aud Colonial 
Press havo spoken in commendatory terms of the T, A., as 
also directors of Public Gardens, from Sir Joseph Hooker, F.R.8., 
downwards, and so have all planters, 
gar No planter should be without it* 

Rales of Subscription, including postage, in advance * 

£1 Sterling,-—-Rupees 12 5 Dollars. 

Single cepics, %*, or Re, X ; back copies, J*. or Re, 

Any one of the four volumes completed, bound in olotb, lettered, 
with comprehensive index,for £110s, (or Rs. 13), carriage prepaid. 
As a medium for English, American, and Australian ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS of goods suitable for the tropics, India, as well 
at Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Java, and West Indies 
(Central America being Included in that term), or connected with 
agriculture, the 'Tropical Agriculturist stands unrivalled, the work 
being constantly in the hands of Native as well as European and 
American agriculturists. Being a monthly Periodical, the 
Tropical Agriculturist lies on the table, and Is very often referred 
to during each mouth, a fact which advertisers will know how to 
appreciate. 

m For the sale of plants, seeds, machinery, implements, Ac., 
used in tropical (tea, sugar, fibres, Ac.) agriculture, no better ad¬ 
vertising medium exists. 

Rates for Advertisements, 

£9 words to line, ] 


addl* 


Communications respecting advertisements and subscriptions 
for the Tropical Agriculturist may be addieised to 

THACKER, SPINK A CQ„ Calcutta, 
THACKER A Co,, Lmirap, Bombay, 
WEST A 00.. Madras, 

Or A, M, A J. FERGUSON* Colombo. 


fid. 

8 


12 lines and under, per Line ... Os, 

Above twelve », - 0 

Quarter Page, once ... I7a, Re. 10 

B*U .« 18 «. » H 

Whole » ... £2 » 84 

tfr For long contracts, special reductions. 


(8 annas), 

(7 > 

5 per cent off for enoh 
tional Insertion, 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report. 

[For the Week ending 9th December 1985,] 

Madras.— Otters*! protects fair ; continue favourable In Bellary and 
Abantapore. 

Bombay.— IUver falling in Sind. Mora rain wanted for rail crops in 
parts of Nosik, Ahmodnugger, Bholapore, and Khandesh, Standing crops 
suffering from drought in one taluka of Nosik and parts of Ahmednuggor 
end from blight in parts of Bijapore. Heaping of kkxrtf and g-miog of 
rabi crops in progress in parts of seven districts, Cholera in parte of 
seven, fever in parts < f sixteen, cattle-disease in parts of ten, and small¬ 
pox in parts of three districts. 

Bengal.—TXo rain during the weeV. Rice harvest I» proceeding, and is 
generally yielding a good outturn. Rabi crops everywhere, and poppy 
In Debar and Harare ebagh, are promising, but want rain in parts of 
Bekar. Price of rice remained stationery in almost all district# daring 
the week. Public health continues generally fair, 

Jf - TP. P. and Ondh. - Weather turning colder. Bain is needed to 
some districts for the rabi. Markets are well supplied and price* fairly 
•teady. Public health fa generally good. 

Ptwi/iifc.—No rain ; it is much wanted. Cholera in parts of the Dora 
Ismail Khan district, also where health it generally good. Rail sowings 
nearly completed. Prices show a rising tendency. 

OerUral Provinces ,—Weather rather cloudy and less cold, Khar\f 
harvest progressing ; rubi sowings almost finished. Prospects favourable 
Fever and oattle-disease in places. Prices s'eady. 

British BurmaK (December &«*).—Slight cholera in oight districts, 
•Iwwheie public health good; cattle disease severe in one district, 
slight in five districts, elsewhere health of cattle good. Crop prospects 
good in all districts, except in Tharrawaddy and Promo, where the rain¬ 
fall has not been sufficient. There h.» been heavy rain over the whole 
province and a violent gale on the seaboard ; the extent of damage 
which the rain and the gale in <y have done to the crops is not yet 
known* (December Vth).~~ Slight cholera in seven districts, else¬ 
where publio health good ; slight cattle-disease in s x districts, 
elsewhere health of cattle good. Crop prospects good in all districts 
exespt in Thuyetmyo, where the crops are poor, and ia Frame and 
Thsrrawsdv, where they are fair, 

A-scom.—W eather seasonable. Publio health fair. K alajar seems 
still prevalent in parts of the Lukltahsil. Prospects of all crops good. 
Heaping of tali being continued. Catt'©-disease again reported from 
tome mouths, A few oases of cholera reported from Sunamguuj. 
Common rioe 16 seers per rupee ; tea season nearly closed. 

Mysore; and Ouory —Public health generally good, except In parts 
where fever prevails ; oattle-disease in parts of SMmogra, K tar, and 
. Kadur. S tanding crops In good condition j crops sown late noei rain ; 
harvesting of rayi and of paddy In progress. Priced fluctuating. 

Btrar and MyderifBUIt .—Weather clear and oool. Cotton picking 
eonthmes; Jckorif being cut, mbi prospects good. Wheat 22 and j&mri 
gft RfeP P er rupee In Amraoti} abi crops prospering. Fever continues to 
prevTT Prices-white rioe Hi, ooaree rice 12ft, white jmr 20ft, yellow 
ftmr 27, and fur 10ft seers p r current sicca rupee In Hyderabad. 

Central /ndu Stales,—Price of wheat risen in Indore, stationary else¬ 
where, Health and prospects good. Weather seasonable ; cholera atm 
la Kewah. JUli doing well; opium prospects good. 

OenerAl health good, but i ever to erme extent still 
prevails. Weather dear end solder. Winter crops nearly all sown. 
Yantai and wells fuU every where except in Pertabghu* and Meywar. 
gtimit crop being gathered and the rabi thriving. Small-pox slightly 
prevalent fn Meywar. Opium sowings commenoed in Harowti. Prioes 
itatfenary in some ylrnm and fluctuating in others, Cattie-ffiseaso 
prevalent in two tebsffs. 


Editorial Notes. 

Wfi learn that* the Bombay cotton crop w proving an 
unusually early one, about 16,000 bales having already reached 
the market. The crop is expected to be one of the beat, both 
in quantity and quality, ever k nown ou the Bombay side 
India. Estimates of the n ext six months* shipments range front 
one to one-and-a-quarter million bales. 

*** 

Tuft first report of the Royal Commission on Trade ban been 
issued, and shows that considerable depression has existed for 
the last live years as compared with the previous five yearn, 
but there is a tmuked difference of opinion as to possible 
remedies. The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce attributes 
the depression in part to German and Belgian competition, to 
foreign import duties on hcmeiuanufcctured goods exported 
abroad, and to the exorbitant railway rates. 

V* 

Among our selections this week will be found two very inter¬ 
esting papers—one on dairy farming on the continent, and the 
other on parasites affecting an imal*. The importance of the 
latter will be appreciated by a griculturista and farmers in this 
country, where very little attention is paid to a subject so vitally 
affecting meat consumers. Air. Conuvchte has dealt very ably 
with the matter in hand, and we hope our professors in veteri¬ 
nary and agricultural colleges will take an opportunity of 
initiating the delivery of lectures of a si milar character to the 
students entrusted to their care. 

%* 

We understand that a dlbeme for establishing an 
agricultural farm in connection with the Bombay Eurashui 
and Anglo-Indian Association has been drawn up and ordered 
to be circulated to the members of the council. A new branch 
of the Association has been formed at lJbarwar, The news¬ 
paper proposed to be started as the orgau of the Association, fm 
the same way that the Eastern Guardian is the organ of the 
Madras Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association, is proposed 
to be called the Anglo-Indian Mail. 

*** 

The latest published list of tea gardens or tea estates in Cey¬ 
lon shows that there are at present 588 gardens, either bearing 
or under cultivation. But what strikes us as carious, when 
compared with the size and extent of Indian tea estates and 
gardens, is the small ureas covered by fftost of the gardens in* 
dividuftlJy. We notice that there is only one which covers 500 
acres, while the greater number of the others do not exceed 100 
acres in extent. This ia of course not surprising when the area 
of the whole island is compared with the tea-growing district* 
of India, 

*** 

ICuhlow’s Trade Journal , in noticing the s object of tobacco 
cultivation In Germany, says 
Official returns show that this year 19,579*21 hectares of 
were cultivated with tobacco within the jurisdiction of tfca 
German customs authorities, against 21,090*6 hoot, last year, a 
decrease of 1,511*4 hoot. The falling-off applies almost entirely 
to Bavaria, Baden, Wurteuiberg, Respond i^isaoe-borraine, 
while there Is an Increase lo the land thus cultivated in Pome¬ 
rania, Brandenburg, Hanover, the province of Saxony, and 
Silesia. In the Kingdom of Prussia 661-5 heot, more are being 
cultivated with tobacco than In 1694, 
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Boring for petroleum in the Rolan, say* a contemporary, may 
now be considered an past the experinavmtal stage. The Canadian 
expect* engage«l, who have hitherto l>e<m cauUouh in expressing 
tjicir opinionf are now confident that sufficient oil can be raised, 
wot only to supply fuel for the railways near, hut also for the 
lighting of all northern India. Some of the engines of the 
Pwliiu Railway are being altered so as to bum petroleum instead 
of wood j and the new fuel will, no doubt, in time be universal 
On that and the present Indus Valley line. Re lining works, for 
the manufacture of liglitiug and lubricating oil, will follow ; 
ami iu the course of a few years, American kerosine should be 
unknown in our bazaars. 

*** 

Timber rot is looked upon as something which must he ex¬ 
pected ; but after a perusal of our paper on the “ Impregnation 
of Timber/ 1 we hope our reader* will have found something 
wherewith to keep off the dreaded rot. In this connection, 
the Bnili-r says that niue-lenlhs of the decay of timber is 
due to rot occasioned by the common wood fungus. This 
parasite develops under two conditions, namely, moisture and 
heat, aud both are present in new green or unseasoned timber 
employed in buildings. In old or aeayou*l timber, the 
former is wanting,and hence greater durability. If moisture 
•nly is preseut without heat, the fungus will not grow ; 
if heat without moisture, it equally has no scope for develop 
ment.and hence the protecting influence of ventilation. 

*** 

We learn fiom a home contemporary Lh it | the esparto grass 
trade in Tonis is now carried on there on a large scale, aud 
large tracts of esparto-producing field* have been bought by 
•peculators. The Anglo-French .Esparto Fibre Company are de¬ 
veloping their trade at Abouhedma, and a tramway is now 
being laid down by the same to carry the esparto fibre to the 
coast. Rut export duty is very heavy on this article, and com- 
petition by Tripoli and Algeria, where esparto pays no export 
duty, is telling much ou the ^trade. This trade is said to b e 
amongst the very foremost resources of the Lmsa district- 
w Through good and bad, dry or rainy years, there is always a 
crop of it. The Arabs fall back ou it chiefly in times of scar¬ 
city, when successive years have brought them deficient crops. 
But the duty ou this article, especially at Lousa, is so heavy as 
to deter the Arabs from pullmg and bringing it to the market 
except when they feel the pinch of poverty," 

V* 

The Collector of the Nilgherries the other day submitted £o r 
orders the question, whether lands under coffee held on putta I 
should be exempted from assessment for more than two years 
as it had been the practice to exempt such laud* for the first 
three y<*ars in other districts. At the same time, he took occasion 
to ask also whether it is the inteutiou of Government that cof¬ 
fee land alone, and not tea, cinchona, should be treated 
with indulgence. With regard to the first question, It has been 
decided uot to take any further action a<< to whut baa been 
done iu the past ; but that no sufficient reason exists for depart- 
ing from the rule laid down in 1800, so far as the future is con - 
eerned. As to the soand point, it seems that when this ques¬ 
tion was raised, in ^connection with lauds taken up under the 
Waste Land Rules, the Government directed that the concession 
made to tea lands should apply to such special products as coffee 
and cinchona, and not to tea only, and to grass land as well as 
forest. Therefore, reasoning from analogy, it has been decided 
that the indulgence extends to other special products also, and 
is not coutiued|to coffee. 

*#* 

Tux report on the state of the season and prospects of the 
crops, for the week ending flfch December 1835 is as follows 

Heavy rain ban fallen in British Btfrmah and slight rain in parts 
of the Madras Presidency, Mysore, and Coorg. Elsewhere the week 
has been rainless. Agricultural prospects continue fair in the Madras 
Presidency, though in one or two places some Injury has been 
caused by insect, and in parts of Coimbatore more rain would be 
beneficial. In Mysore the standing crops are In good oOndltlon, but 
those sown into need rain. The ragi and paddy harvests are In pro¬ 
gress. In Coorg the season promises well. In the Bombay Preei- 
denoy kharif crops are etitl being harvested and r»bi sown. In 


parte of NAtik, Ahmednugger, Sholapore, and Kasik, more rain is 
wanted for the latter. In the Berars, Hyderabad, and Central 
India and Rajpootana, the cutting of the kharif orops lev/ pro* 
giees, and the rabi crops promise welt. The rabi sowings have 
been almost completed in the Central Frovincee aud in the Punjab. 
In the latter province rsiu is much wanted ineeveral district*. Iu 
the North western Provinces and Oudh the r«»£u orops are coming 
up well, but more rain is wanted in the districts o! Allahabad, 
Banda, Kumaon, and Jhansi. The rice harvest In Bengal Is yield¬ 
ing a good outturn, aud the rabi ciops promise well. Iu Assam the 
state and prospects of the crops continue favourable. In British 
Bur mill crop prospects are generally good In all districts except 
ia Thayettnyo. The public health fa fair iu all provinces. Prices 
are generally steady everywhere exoept lu the Punjab and Coorg 
where they show a tendency to rise, and in Mysore where they are 
fluctuating. 

V 

An entomological lecture was delivered the other even¬ 
ing at the Indian Club by a Mr. t\ Mow is, a foreigner, 
wlu» lma been devoting some of hi* leisure moments to the 
collection of butterflies, and especially those species which 
produce the silk-worm. The lecturer expounded some of 
the mysteries of tho butterfly aud insect creation, illus¬ 
trating his experiences in the Himalaya and other 
regions in India, where he underwent the utmost priva¬ 
tion in his researches into entomology. He exhibited 
fifty c&sea of butteiflies, beetles, aud other insects. He 
explained the different varieties of butterflies, their pro¬ 
perties, and their natural uses, stating that his collection was 
chiefly from Darjeeling. The beetles, be added, were collected 
from Sikhim, and excelled in agre it measure those obtained 
from Brazil, in describing the production of silk by silk¬ 
worms, he asserted that to manufacture 18 yards of silk, no 
less than 10,000 silk worms would have to be absorbed, and 
the time taken would be a twelve-month, He then showed the 
process by which the silk was manufactured from cocoons. 
On the subject of caterpillars he stated that there were five 
large families, and each caterpillar could consume ten times its 
own weight iu a day. The cocoons he said were kuown to be 
eaten by the natives, who implicitly rely upon their efficacy for 
the prevention of fever. Iu the same way moths were eaten by 
natives as a specific for fever, and for other disorders It 
was only recently that the marvellous faculty of providing 
silks for the covering of moth’s eggs for protection was discover¬ 
ed. The silk was found in the pocket of a moth's wing. The 
lecture concluded with a general illustration of the utility 
of insect life iu connection with human industries. 

* # 

Tub following summary of the German home trade for the 
week euding 18th November 1885, is taken^rom Kuhlow'* 

| The state of trade 1* about the same as last week : no appreci¬ 
able change has set in during the last seven days, The good time 
| is no doubt coming, but iti* very long abbut It. After the pro¬ 
longed period of ever-deepening depression which we hav* 

| experienced, It is, however, a souroe or consolation that matters 
are not getting worse. The Iron trade continues very dull, 
especially the pig Iron branch* the production of which, however, 
has not materially fallen off, Lose Is being produced In the rolled 
Iron department, and little fear (« entertained of any aerlooa 
glut resulting. The coal market Is satisfactorily situated, as It 
has now been for some weeks, nor Is there any reason to suppose 
that a reaction will speedily set in. hi-/ the Iron and coal 
Industries of Westphalia have of late been oheersd by the prospect 
of the long-talked-of North Baltic Sea Canal being taken in V*od 
with a determination to oarry it through. Of oouree, such a 
gigantic work will require a long time for its oompletiou, but the 
advantage of oonneotlng the North aud Baltic Sean fey a ship 
canal, would undoubtedly be very considerable for the industriet 
of the westernmost parts of the Empire. Th § Sugar market has 
been stronger during the week, though no groat ohangeln the 
situation oau be reported. The offers of raw sugar have only been 
moderate—corresponding, in fact, to the requirements of refiners 
—so that the prices of high polarising qualities were well mala* 
telaed, A bettor business has been done In export sugar, and 
in consequence of hopeful reports from abroad a small advance 
of prices was seoured. The tendency of the refined sugar market 
has been quiet. The unsatisfactory relation befcweeo^g^nrioes 
of raw and refined sugar* gives rise to the expectation U ll MP 
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improvement will Boon take place in regard to the latter, aa 
•tronger demand Is confidently Ailed on, 


The Com market In still dull, Wheat In flat, both native 
and Russian, and barley U the name, while little diffwrtmt 
can Le**nald of rye. Wool salon have been confined wiJhtii 
narrow limits, present necessities alone being covered, while 
prices are the same as before. Cotton has experienced a 
better trade during the week. The Yam market In, generally 
speaking, dull, but there are exceptions. Soft worsted yarns 
are in good demand, and carded stuff* are better situated. 
Ou the whole the spinning Industry w only fairly busy. 
Rough carded yarn* go badly at present, but loop yarn* areas 
taking as ever, though how long the fashion will continue Is a 
difficult point to speculate upon. Manufacturers wmi'd perhaps 
do well nofeto build too many hopes ou loops, The business in 
8i?k goods has been Improved by the low price*. In the Leather 
industry foreign trade has been good, but provincial buyers still 
oontinuo reserved and only purahase what Is really necessary. 
Favourable reports from producing countries have given u 
stimulus to the Tobacco market, and In some kinds the baldness 
has been considerably better. A further declluo iu prices has 
characterised the Spirit market. In most branches of Industry 
a feeling of uncertainty has been caused by the declaration of war 
between 8ervla and Bulgaria, for It is not possible to say to what 
developments the untoward incident may lead. 

*** 

Dr. E, Bonavia of Efcawah has been endeavouring to arouse 
public attention to the value of lemon and lime juice in the 
treatment of malarious and other fevers. It is interesting to 
note that this mode of treatment for malarious fever ha* a!*o 
attracted a great (leal of attention in America, for we find the 
following remarks on this subject iu a recent issue of the N Y 
News :— 

The newest remedy for malaria is advertised in the drug 
stores as the Roman cure. It is described as the diaoovory of a 
physician In the miasmatic old city of tho Clears and the 
Pontiffs, where malaria Is iooludod with every lodging without 
extra charge In the bill. It consists simply of lemons out up, 
peel and all, and boiled, the juloo being taken cold on an empty 
stomach. The pharmacists claim that it has cured oases so 
stubborn, that quinine had no more effect on them than 
sugar or salt, The method of preparation is &u stmpio 
that any one can make an experiment who ahocs^s, The 
lemon must be cut up In small pieces, rind and pulp, each 
good-sized lemon being allowed a pint of water. When the 
water has boiled down to half a pint the medicine is done. It 
must then be strained through a cloth and put by to cool. It is 
sour enough to give a marble bust a wry face. Tho dose Is from a 
teaspoonful to a table spoonful according to the staying powers 
of the patient’s stomaoh, taken one hour before meals. 
Like the hot*water euro, wonderful stories are commencing to 
float around about the lemon cure, and it bids fair to become very 
popular. A physician who is a member of, and he.* many patients 
In, the New York Athletic Club, informed the Nmos reporter that 
he had been giving concentrated lemon In malaria oases for 
nearly a year, and now scarcely ever uses quinine. The new remedy 
doet all the work of quinine Without affecting the nerves or the 
bead as quinine certainly does. 


the» five minutes * then drink It. Drink your tm plain Dm’fc 
add milk nor sugar. Tea brokers and tea*testsrs never do ; 
epicures never do ♦ the Chinese never do. Milk contains fibrin, 
albumen or some other such stuff, and fchu tea a delicate amount 
ol tannin, Mixing the two makes the liquid turbid. This 
turbidity, if I remember the encyclopedia aright, Is tannats 
of fibrin, or leather. People who pnt milk In tea or% therefore, 
driuklug boots and shoos in mild disguise. 


A roRURflPONDRNT of tho (farrfemrt' Chro'ncl* writes au? 
follows on the lu&nuvial value of freshly fallen leaves 
Our kuowtedge regarding the mrvuurlal vslfSc. of fallen leaves has 
recently been, added to by Professor Emmerltng aud others, In 
a communication contributed to tho current number of the B ; ed t 
Om ( r., 1885, The results are given in tbe following tables : — 
Percentage Composition, 
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We offered some remarks a short time back on tho effects of 
tea-drinking. The following practical hints by Wong Chin 
Foo (whoever he may bo) iu tho Cook, should be read in connec¬ 
tion with our paper 

Use a China or porcelain pot. If you do use metal, let it bo tin 
new, bright and cleanTnever use It when tho tin is worn out 
aud the Iron Is exposed. If you do, you are playing chemist and 
formlngifennate Or tea>»te of Iron, Use black tea. Qroeu tea, 
when good, is kept at home, What goes abroad is bad, very 
bad and horrible. Besides containing the20ft adulterations the 
Chinese philanthropist puts up for tho outside barbarian, it is 
always pervaded by copper dust from the dirty curing pans of the 
growers. Infuse your tea. Don't boilit. Place one teaspoonful 
often la the pot and pour oger it one aivl a half oup* of holing 
water—that is, water really boiling, If your tea is poor, use 
more. It is cheaper though to buy good tea at the outset, Put 
your pot on tbe back part of the etove, carefully coveied, so that 
It shall Ml lone Hi heal and the led III bouquet, Let It remain 


l.litR: 

M.ikiu'hU 
Phirtjih.irit ;k-H 
Suh>lmr1« aci'i 
8111 o.i .. 


A glance at these figures will ehow the immense variation lu 
the eenstllucuta, and oons^quently in the manurial value, of 
different plant leaves, but H must be remembered that a few 
analyses of plants or their separate organs do not suffice to deolds 
what kind and what amount of plant food a crop needs, and stilt 
Iobs In what combination they produoa the host effect ; they 
simply tell what kind and amount the plant under examination 
contains at that particular moment. It is a well established fact 
that the same variety of plants, whether raised upon different 
kinds of soil or upon tho sumo soils of a varying degros of rich* 
noss, may contain a widoly differing absolute amount of the same 
kind of organic 11 volatile *' and inorganic M fixed ” constituents. 
It appears that about 3,0001b. of porfeotly dry pine timber are 
produced with a consumption of only 2Jib. of potash and lib, 
of phosphoric acid per acre per aunum ; with beech trees the 
quantities required are rather larger. The growth of trees and 
shrubs, therefore, is plainly less exhaustive to the soil than ordinary 
garden culture. The demand on tho soil becomes, moreover, con* 
siderahly greater, if all the fallen leaves are removed. 


Dalmatia has been regarded an ono of the firol countries in 
Europe where the culture of wtlk liocaine geneyd. U has the ad- 
vantage of a wonderfully fiuo oiiuutc, and its vegetable product,* 
were at one time hold in high esteem. Even how it is remark¬ 
able for some of if* fruit exports. Tho British Consul at 
llagusA, in reporting upon the agriculture, of tho place, says that 
the country is well adapted for the rearing of the silkworm mid 
the cultivation of the mulberry. The aecre< of the production 
of silk by means of the silkworm wow, it is said, long jealously 
guarded by tho Chinese, but was at disclosed to the 

Emperor Justinian through tho treacherous proceedings of a 
Princess of China who, on leaving China to marry the Khan of 
Khotan, managed by the aid of her bridal robes to deceive 
the vigilance of the guards ou the frontier, ar.d for the first 
time carried the eggs of the silkworm out of the country, 
and so gave her husband u surprising nuptial ^ift. About the 
year 552 , by means of missionary monks in Central Asia, 
Justinian managed to procure a supply of eggs, and in tho reign 
of U« mu tit* BMjmfMtur* of silk in Korop* beoam MtnblUludj 
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Under the protection of the Byzantine Emperors, l)*imati$ 
wen out of the first countries in which the culture of silk 
became general, and there can be tittle doubt that the sacerdot¬ 
al garment, called the Dalmatic, owe* tU name to its having 
been originally fabricated in silk. The cultivation of the silk¬ 
worm hue, however, been gradually diminishing in Dalmatia, 
and le still diminishing. One of the chief articles of export of 
Ragusa in ancient times was dried figs to Venice, and the fig 
tree i« still much cultivated, and the dried fig of Dalmatia is 
of a very fine quality. The cultivation of the fig has, however, 
much fallen off since the flourahiug period of the provinces. 
The same may be said of the almond, which also flourishes well. 
The moat esteemed kinds have a tender shell, which can be 
broken easily with the fingers, and large quantities are export¬ 
ed to other parts of Austria. Both oranges and lemons thrive 
in the southern parts of Dalmatia, but their cultivation is much 
neglected. The csrob tree is also abundant, and grows wild. 
Littlet>r no attention is given to the cultivation of garden 
produce ; all vegetables grow pretty much as they will. As¬ 
paragus grows wild in abundance in the mountains, but none 
is grown In the gardens. Lettuce also grows abundantly, but 
is of Inferior quality, for a supply of which B&guta, with a 
superior climate, is sometimes dependent on Trieste. The na¬ 
tional vegetable is the “ kupua,” a species of cabbage, which 
only requires planting ouce in three years, and requires no at¬ 
tention. The reputation of the flowers of the chrysanthemum 
cmerarittfolium as an insecticide has suffered on account of 
defective kinds, and the adulterations of it, which have found 
their way into the market ; however, when well selected and 
prepared; there is no doubt of its efficacy, and it is especially 
valuable for the protection it affords to costly furs and stnffs 
against the attacks of moth. The best quality comes from the 
istostd of Tesina ; the plant m said to thrive better in some 
localities than th others, and to lose its insecticidal powers out 
of Dalmatia, Where it is indigenous. Another plant which 
thriven particularly well in Dalmatia is the sumac, which is 
much used in tanning leather. 


IMPREGNATION OF TIMBER.—II. 


Chloride of zinc is a good antiseptic for the impregnation of 
wood. It is, however, not quite so good aa sulphate of copper, 
but if is cheap and on that account not less important than the 
copper Balt The impregnation with chloride of zinc offers the 
advantage that the wood dres not become hard and can bo 
dressed after the impregnation. Wood impregnated with 
chloride of zinc will also take coatings of oil paint. Sulphate of 
zinc would no doubt be as efficacious as chloride of 
zinc, but it is not employed owing to its being 
more expensive ■ than chloride of zinc. The per-chloride 
of mercury or corrosive sublimate has the disadvantage 
of being extremely poisonous and very costly. Its antisep¬ 
tic qualities are indisputable. It is used for the preser¬ 
vation of specimens of natural history, pictures, &c. It coagu¬ 
lates albumen most readily. Common salt is well known to 
have the property of preserving organic substances from decom¬ 
position. It has been found that timber iu salt mines keeps 
remarkably well. When salt is employed it must be used in 
sufficient quantities Jo prevent its being washed away. Salt is 
a vary good preservative iu damp places. When use»iu too 
small quantities salt will only have the effect of attracting mois¬ 
ture without protecting the wood. Its application to railway 
sleepers is rare, though it has repeatedly recommended for 
impregnating purposes. Sulphate of iron has been tried in 
some cases, but is no longer used, other metallic salts having 
been proved to be superior. Sulphate of iron has the effect of 
hardening wood* Saltpetre, borax, and arsenic have all more or 
less antiseptic qualities. A kind of petrification pf wood has, 
beeu produced by a successive impregnation with iwo different 
notations ; these solutions being eo chosen that they wiU form a 
precipitate when mixed. Tltxfr precipitate remains as an Insolu¬ 
ble, iff fact, stony, substance, and ob it weie petrifies the wood. 
At first sight it would appear that this process might add to the 
durability of wood, but in actual practice it resulted in nothing, 
tuid haa Wu entirely abandoned. The stony petiole* m tss vd 
iu the minute cavities of the wood have m okemtoal soUum on 


i the woody fibre, nor can they protect it from moisture. The 
jj*mp enters the wood almost as freely as if foreign bodies were 
not present, because these foreign bodies can only partially fill 
the 'cavities. The combinations of solutions which have been 
tried are, alum and alkali, silicate of potash aud sulphuric 
acid, chloride of barium and carbonate of soda, chloride of 
calcium and sulphate of soda, tin or copper salts and *>$kali, 
sulphate of irou and carbonate of soda. Having enumerated 
the antiseptic substances with which wood is impregnated, it re¬ 
mains to describe the various processes by which the impregna¬ 
tion is performed, They are r—First, the impregnation of. wood 
with vaporous substances ; second, the impregnation With fluids. 
The impregnation of wood with vaporous substances, if practi¬ 
cable, would have very greAt advantages over the impregnation 
by fluids. The expediency of making experiments on a large., 
scale with vapour of an antiseptic substance appears . therefore L 
exceedingly desirable, and in its own interests and those,of the,, 
public, Government might direct the Forest Department to 
take the matter in hand. A patent was taken out in 1855 for 
impregnating wood by exposing it in a closed chamber to the 
vapour of creosote. Success is also claimed for a similar pro¬ 
cess with the vapour of tar. The natural process of impreg¬ 
nation is that with smoke. Wood smoke, containing creosote, 

! when acting a long time on wood, renders the latter exceeding¬ 
ly durable. Open wood fires in huts preserve the timber and 
straw of the roofs, and are known to preserve from decay even 
new*.bay and corn when Htored in an insufficiently dry state. 

A difficulty appears to lie iu the high temperature at which 
carbolic acid boils, i nz. 3fi9°. Genuine wood creosote requires 
even as much as 397*. Wood itself commences to decompose 
when subjected to a temperature higher than 300°. The creo¬ 
sote must therefore l»e largely mixed with other vapours and 
gases to render it volatile at a temperature which is not injuri¬ 
ous to the wood. Four different processes are matte use of for 
impregnating wood with liquids :— 

1. Spontaneous ascent of the antiseptic fluid in the stem of 
the living tree, sometimes aided by pressure. 

2, Replacement of the sap in felled steins by the antiseptic 
fluids under hydraulic pressure. 

3. Soaking of the wood in the cold or boiling antiseptic 
fluid. 

4, The pneumatic process. Exhaustion of the air from 
the wood in a boiler, and application of high pressure to force, 
the fluid into the wood. 

1. The spontaneous ascent of the antiseptic fluid in the stem 
of a living tree is brought about in the following way. A hole 
is bored into the stein at the base, and through n tube which 
is connected with a cask full of antiseptic fluid, the latter is 
allowed to flow into the hole. The tree at once commences to 
drink up the fluid. The constant evaporation of water by the 
leaves causes under ordinary circumstances the rising of water, 
from the roots up into the stem and branches.' The antiseptic 
fluid beiug, however, offered much more readily tkaq the 
water supplied by the. roots, and as a precaution some of the 
roots beiug cut through, the antiseptic fluid alone rises in the 
stem and spreads during fair weather nothin twenty-four hours 
over the whole tree, which, being thus impregnated witfy sub 
phate of copper or chloride of zinc, dies in a few days. A 
similar process is also used with raw pyrolignite (acetate) of 
iron or copper, common s tlt, white arsenic, and a solution of 
resin in oil of turpentibe or alcohol. A drawback to the ne¬ 
cessity of impregnating the whole tree, and the waste of oatt* 
septic fluid arisiug therefrom. This is tint of much account, 
iu view of so cheap a material as chloride of ziuc. A more 
serious obstacle to the difficulty of floating the timber after 
impregnation, 

2, Replacement of the sap in felled stems the 

antiseptic fluid under hydraulic pressure,—Newly felled 
logs are laid horizontally, and one end to fitted up in 
sqch a way that the antiseptic fluid can be Wight 
to bear upon the wood unifier a hydraulic pressure of a column 
of water thirty feet high. The stems have the bark on them, 
and the fluid enters the stem and flows*towards the other end. 
As soon ps the antiseptic fluid commences to enter at one mid 

sap of ih > tree eludes at the other end, and to gradually 
antiseptwHuid tokfcg i* kW Wptwm .4fto4 
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trees yield several tone of Repelled sap. At first the issuing 
fluid is pure sap, but after soma time a mixture of sap and 
antiseptic fluid takes place in the interior of the stem, 
and the two fluids issue together. By continuing the admis¬ 
sion of antiseptic fluid the sap ia made more and more to 
diffdfjpenr, and the result is considered satisfactory wheu the 
first fluid which issues from the tree, contains only one-third 
iu sap and two*thirds of antiseptic fluid. The antiseptic 
substance exclusively used in this process is sulphate of copper. 
It is employed in a weak solution containing one per cent of 
salt. Success in this system very much depends upon 
the kind of wood, The process answers very well with beech ; 
it also does with pine, but is entirely unsuitable to oak ; the 
, antiseptic fluid cannot pass through the hard old wood of the 
oak. Instead of laying the stems horizontally, they may also 
be placed upright, and the fluid made to enter from above, No 
oily substance like creosote can be used with this process. 

3, The mere soaking of the wood, although very conve¬ 
nient, is of course as a rule a most imperfect process ; still there 
are cases where Soaking is resorted to with some success. 
Borne sleepers were immersed in tar for a period of not less than 
sixty days, and yet they showed scarcely any penetration. 
Chloride of zinc in solution has been applied to wood by 
means of soaking, but it was found necessary to adopt h more 
perfect process. The timber must be immersed two days for 
every inch in thickness and left to dry after soaking for about 
twenty days. Heating the fluid lends further aft to 
impreguatioo. Thus, wood was artificially dried, end whilst 
hot, immersed in hot creosote, when it absorbed as much as 
91be, of creosote per cubic foot, in another instance, sleepers 
were immersed for four hours iu creosote raised to b 
temperature of 150°, and the impregnation proved fairly 
satisfactory for such a cheap method. It may be expected 
that mere soaking succeeds best when the quantity of 
aurieeptic substance is limited. This is the case wheu per- 
chloride of mercury or corrosive sublimate ia used. Corrosive 
sublimate is very dear, and impregnation is generally effected 
by soakmg sleepers in a solution of it from one bo ten days. 
The solution contains one per cent of tho salt or less, And only 
half an ounce of salt is expended on one cubic foot of im¬ 
pregnated wood. 

4, The pneumatic process of impregnation.—This is the 
moat perfect process, and gives satisfaction when others fail, 
The ordinary requirement of a pneumatic impregnating appara¬ 
tus arc : (1) Two cylindrical boilers of six feet diameter capable 
of withstanding the pressure of the atmosphere during the 
evacuation of the air iu them, and also of an interior pressure 
produced by a hydraulic pump worked up to 1501b*. per square 
inch. (2) An air pnrnp to exhaust the air from the boilers. 
(3) A water pump. (4) An hydraulic force pump to supply the 
boilers with fluid up to a pressure of l&Offis. per square inch 
(5) An engine Of about 10 horse-power to work the pump. (U) 
Bwervoire for the antiseptic fluid, &e. (7) Tramways to bring 
the wood on waggons to and from the boilers ; the waggons 
being of such shape that they can be run into the boilers, wide h 
are provided with rails and Urge top pieces for the purpose. 
There is nothing particular about these requirements which 
can all be obtained without difficulty, The boiler*differ in 
nothing but their top pieces from the ordinary steam brilera 
and the air and water pumps are the same ns those manu- 
totiired for other purposes. Any engine will do, or a water 
wheel, if there ehould be sufficient water power available. 

• The tramway, reservoirs, &c., may be constructed as most con¬ 
venient to each cm*, «o no description of them is necessary. In 
the pneumatic process the wood is brought to the apparatus 
liylfc* finished state, it is packed on the waggons and with 
pushed into the impregnation boiler aud then the lid is 
doeed and made airtight. It steaming i« to take place it i» done 
now before further operations. Steaming of course is only suit¬ 
able when aqueous solutions are used for impregnation, and when 
the wood is not already well seasoned ; it would never do to steam 
the wood before theeitnpvegnarion with oily creosote. The 
creosote and the oils would fix the water in the wood. If 
creosote is the substance with which the wood is to be impreg¬ 
nated, the wood may with advantage be subjected to artificial 
dry heat. After the steaming up to lflT the liquid must be 


j drawn off which linn collected at the bottom of the boiler. 

| When all fluid hits left the boiler, the exhaustion of the itii J by 
j mean* of the air pump is commenced. The minimum of pressure 
is reached after half-an-hour'a pumping, but the work has to 
be continued a* the wood does not give up its? sir all at once. 
After the exhaustion of the air the impregnating fluid is ad¬ 
mitted. Creosote is often used in a warm statefof 100 to 120 
degrees temperature mo as to render it more liquid. Whilst 
the fluid is forced in by superior pressure of t|ia atmosphere, 
the air-pump must still continue playing, otherwise the 
ratified air in the boiler would, by being limited to a small¬ 
er and gradually decreasing space, become denser find fill 
the uppermost pieces of timber, rendering them incapable 
of receiving the impregnating fluid like the other timbers. 
Care must be taken to Avoid overfilling the boiler, bebsuse 
otherwise the antiseptic fluid would get iuto the air pump. 
When the boiler is very nearly full, the access of the flujd is 
stopped, and the compression of the antiseptic fluid in the 
boiler commences. The force pump drives more and more 
fluid into the boiler until a pressure of 1201bs. sometimes" 
of 150 pounds per square inch is reached. This pressure 
is kept up for a time, varying from two to sixteen hours, 
during which time the wood constantly imbibes fluid. The 
process is finished up by running the fluid off, opening the 
head piece of the boiler and taking the waggons out. We com* 
mend this enterprise to the attention of the indefatigable 
firm of Messrs. Groves & Co. Their Ashley works are admira¬ 
bly situated aud adapted for the industry which, in time, 
would develop colossal proportions, and under their able 
management we are confident the scheme would prove an 
unqualified success. 

The completerftss of the impregnation under the fore- 
goiug system depends upon the length of time during which 
the pressure is maintained. As a rule the rime allowed for 
the various operations is such, that the boilers can be filled 
twice every working day. The pneumatic proeew is adopted 
both for creosote and foi metallic salts. Sulphate of oopper, 

| it must be remembered, cannot be brought into an iron boiler. 

> Factories where the former is used must be provided with 
costly copper boilers. When creosote is the antiseptic 
substance employed, the amount taken up by pine and other 
soft woods is ten to twelve pounds per cubic foot. This amount 
is considered to be sufficient, and even a smaller quantity of 
creosote would answer in many coses. Hard woods take up 
much less creosote. Oak, for ^instance, takes up only two 
or three pounds of the oil, eveu under the heaviest 
pressure possible. Indian sal wood was penetrated only to one- 
eighth of an inch from the surface during one {inrrioular trial. 
Sap wood ia easier penetrated than old wood in which the 
circulation of the sap had ceased prior to the felling of the tree. 
There need be no hesitation as regards the use of impregnated 
sap wood. If well impregnated it is often founds superior to 
beartwood which has taken up an insufficient quantity of creo¬ 
sote. Examples of woods admitting easy aud perfect impregna¬ 
tion are maple, alder, beech, plane, birch, lime. Not quite so 
easy are pine, iir, larch, poplar, elm. The oak and acacia 
are scarcely suited for impregnation. The following experi¬ 
ments demonstrate what amount of creosote the harder woods 
of this country were found to take up 
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Experiment with aqueous solutions of chloride of zinc confirm 
die results obtained from creosote, the hard wood takiug up 
much Jess than the eoft wood. The following shows the 
quantity of solutiou of ohlqridc of zinc taken up under the 
pneumatic treatment by different kinds q£ wood 

1 cubic foot of pioe wood .• Ifl lbe. eolation* 

1 do, i» ‘ beech *i ■ m- Ifi »» •» , 

l do. *»' oak tv >■'. it >, «», 
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The small capability of some hard woods to take up antj- 
aeptio flimls fa of little consequence so lens' a* these Hard 
wood# arc able to endure nnimpreguated, for the name tenglh of 
time. This is more or leas the t:a«o with oak in Europe and 
with sal ami teak in tins country, Sul and teak, as also deodar, 
are used ntwnprequated for (deepens in ludhi. The oVuw of 
woods which require impregnation are pines {/Vm# longi/Aut. 
F. r.rrefm, A hie* Smtihi *nu) which are capable of taking up a 
full quantity of creosote or other antiseptic Quid. These light 
and less valuable timbers can thus be impregnated and 
rendered as durable?ts the superior deodar, sal, and teak. We 
find that of all the methods enumerated fur the impregnation 
of railway sleepers, only three have to be considered. These are 
(1) creosoting : that is, the impregnation with eoimuonjcreoaote 
by means of the pneumatic process. (2.) The method of 
introducing a solution of sulphide of copper by menus of 
replacement of the sap in felled stems. (3.) The method of 
introducing a solution of chloride of zinc with the pneumatic 
process. A fourth method, soaking the wood in a solution 
♦of corrosivo sublimate comes next to the above three in im¬ 
portance, but the material is too expensive. Among the above 
three methods, creosoting stands foremost. U is the best an¬ 
tiseptic, and increases vftther than diminishes the strength of 
soft wood, its effect being thus contrary to that, of metallic 
salts. It resists more than other nuhatances the lixiviating 
actiou of the water. Creosote, when used with the pneumatic 
process, doubles the durability of soft woods, aud there is no 
risk of failures. Creosote also keeps off white ants, and creoao- 
ted sleepers are admirably adapted for India. The method 
of sap-replacement hy means of sulphate of copper solution 
would not be generally applicable in this country, because 
the wood lias to be floated and takes a long time to 
reach its destination. The use of fdoride of zinc 
has the disadvantage of rapidly corroding iron, aud conse¬ 
quently the nails soon become loose in sleepers impregnated 
with this substance, Yet this salt would be the one to substi¬ 
tute in the absence of creosote. The pneumatic is undoubtedly 
the most advantageous process. Apparatus and machines for 
the latter, such as we have described, could be procured and set 
up for about Rs. 12,000, all c*8ls included, The price of 
substances used for impregnation naturally vane* consider¬ 
ably, The following European prices are therefore to be taken 
only a# approximate, and intended to give a genial idea <*f 
the cost of antiseptics used for impregnation : — 

Prices i*er to.n in Europe. 


£ 

Creosote ... 4 

Chloride of ztno ... ... ... 10 

Sulphate of oopper ... ... ... 00 

Per chloride of mercury ... ... 500 


The total cost of impregnation varies eveu more than the 
price of the materials. 'Hie following data will give some 
idea of the cost of impregnating pinewood :— 

P«tuoe. 

Creosote by the pneumatic process, per c, f. ** 4. 

Chloride Of silno do. do. o. f, 2* 

Sulphate of copper by sap replaoement, per u. f. 4. 

Per chloride of mercury by soaking only, per o. f. ... 4. 

The co*t of creoBfcfciug sleepers in India, depends entirely 
upon the rate at which creosote can be imported from England, 
as there is at present no material with which t > replace Eng¬ 
lish creosote. Ship-owners dislike creosote ns a cargo, for it 
necessitates the exclusion other goods from the hold, and the 
same objection applies to the shipping of crewoted sleepers 
from England. Pine erowted sleepers can b« imported from 
Eugl&nd to Madras at 7s. 3d. per sleeper. It would be very 
desirable if Indian aleepote could be crenaoted with some 
mateiial procurable in the country, Thor* ar<>, however, no 
data at present to show whether any substance ban he obtained 
cheap enough to compete with creosote imported from England, 
In this country, coal tar from th^Ons Works is ;«dd at the 
prohibitive price of Its. 45 per ton This is almost as much as 
the price of Englishfireoxote sold at Madras, and besides this 
high price, only about 25 per cent, of the Indian conidar 
would be efficacious for impregnation. The use of Burmese 
earth-oil has been suggested, but there are no data to show 


whether earth-oil would act as a sufficiently good preservative, 
nor would Burmese earth-oil be much cheaper than creosote 
from England. Tho products of distillation from wood might 
be used instead of coal*tar oil, lu Europe good wood-tar is 
! procurable at idG per ton, we fail to see why It should not be 
| manufactured in this country for the same price. Wood-tar 
j oil might even be dearer than creosote and still competo/frith 
the cteonote, because the produce of the wood contains more of 
the valuable real antiseptic substance, than the produce of 
coal does. For the same reason wood-tar oil would be an 
cxcellout material to mix with English creosote. The question 
of the manufacture of wood cfeosote in India recommends it¬ 
self as a subject of special enquiry. This much i.« certain, it is 
highly de dr Able to creosote in India sleepers from iuferior 
Indian woods, wherever there is uot an abundanco of superior 
woods, and where, at the same time, the dfatauc© from sea¬ 
ports aud the coast renders importation from England of 
creosoted sleepers ho expensive ns to make it almost impos¬ 
sible. 

INSECT PESTS OF INDIA. 


A fjsw days ago one of our native contemporiea (Rm and 
Rag yet) blamed the Government of lucliu for its apathy, and 
tardiness in the matter of iutroducing some useful measures for 
the destruction and extermination of insects injurious to food- 
crops aud fruits, and cited tho mango-worm as itu instance of the 
havoc caused by thfa peat to one of the finest fruits of the coun 
try, il The fly is so tenacious of life that it thrives within the 
heart of the fruit, You cut a fruit apparently sound, without 
a spot on the surface, wheu, lo ! the fly issues out of the interior 
and busies past you. These insects have degraded the East. 
Bengal mango for at least more than half-a-century, and yet 
no notice has been taken of the matter.” Another of our con¬ 
temporaries {Indian Daily Nam) affected to treat this impor¬ 
tant subject facetiously, and asked why there should “ not be 
a native Lubbock to enquire iuto these matters.” While 
agreeing generally in the views of the Indian Daily News so 
far as they relate to entomological investigations being advan¬ 
tageously undertaken by learned country gentlemen (native#) 
having plenty of time at their disposal, “ who might thus render 
a service to the people while engaging themselves iu an interest¬ 
ing pursuit,” we are decidedly of opinion that unless the Govern¬ 
ment initiates measures having for their object the destruction 
and extermination of insect pests, it Is not likely that the native 
community will do much—or anything—in the matter. For 
many years it was found almost impossible to collect accurate 
statistics of the various staple crops of thecouutry. The first step 
to supply this want was taken in the North-Western Provinces, 
by the local Government taking into its confidence the van- 
oils landholders, zemindars, talukdais, &c,, aud inviting their 
co-operation, With what success the system has worked, need 
not be adverted to here ; the report published by us last week 
of the Agricultural Exhibition at Lucknow, will have given 
our readers a fair idea of the satisfactory results obtained. 
Iu the name way, we think the Government should invite 
the co-operation of native gentlemen, landholders, zemindars, 
aud others iu a matter of such importance as the destruction 
and extermination of insect pests, That the subject is a very 
important one, will be recognised by those who have studied 
the entomological reports of other countries, and the enor¬ 
mous losses annually sustained by farmers, both at home 
and abroad, by the depredations of insect pests, Bo far 
as tho matter relates to India, it has attracted atten* 
tion at home, ami has given rise to a ^'Despondence between 
Sorgeou-General E. Balfour, author of the Oyclopasdia of 
India } and the India Office. In a letter, dated 8th AugusktJgSG, 
to the Under-Secretary of State for India, Dr. Balfour said : 

The article “ lancets” ia the 3rd edition of the “ Oyolopoali* 0 f 
India aud of Eastern and Southern Asia,” is, 1 think, the first 
attempt to give a general view of the entomology of that wide 
region. This is, in mauy ways, a very difficult branch of natural 
history ; but this article was prepared a**l printed by me under 
the care of two scientific men, one of them ranking among the 
most learned of living entomologists, and I was favoured also 
with oouuhsI l iota Mis* Ormerod, who, in this country, annually 
reports on the insects injurious to food-crops, forest trees* and 
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(rolls, and the prevention of Insect ravage*. The like of Mis* 
Ormerod’s form of reporting 4uu never boon done for India. 
Although every year, to some extent, and from time to time large¬ 
ly, losses ooour there from the pests which attack agricultural pro- 
duos, India ha* hitherto been remiss ia this matter, contenting 
itself with references as to individual insects or blight* to such 
pandas were thought likely to be able to give information. 
Bat the subject is of far too great Importance to agricultural 
India to be left to be treated in so casual a manner, and the 
special knowledge now available might be utilised to describe 
the Insects which Injure the agricultural, horticultural, and forest 
products of India, suggesting means of preventing, and remedies 
lor same, The reports should be restricted rigidly to the iujurb 
out insect*, and should be half-yearly, to fit In with the two great 
agricultural seasons. 

Dr, Balfour was informed in reply that a copy of his letter 
had been forwarded to the Government of India. Later on, he 
informed the Under-Secretary of State that be had comuuuiieat- 
ed with Mise Ormerod on the subject, who had expressed her 
willingness to render the movement any service that lies in her 
power. Mifls Ormerod is so well known in the entomological 
world that her opinions will, we have no doubt, carry the 
weight of conviction. She is Consulting Entomologist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of .England, and this in what she 
says in her letter to Dr, Balfour :— 

lam very much obliged to you for favouring me with a copy to 
your letter to the Uad«r-Seoretary of State for India, relative to 
the importance of acquiring serviceable Information regaining 
the Injurlou* orop insects of India, and also kindly giving 
me a copy of the official reply, 1 do net Bee that you could 
do better, as a commencement, than thu* bring the subject 
shortly and clearly forward ; and, a* far as I can form 
an opinion, I think that the course you suggest would bo 
the constant means of saving thousands of pound* yearly 
"-"Occasionally (perhaps more than occasionally) of saving millions, 
I found this opinion, of oourse, on consideration of the un- 
rsmuneratlve outlay so often occurring on tome of the great 
crops* notably (a* coming specially und«r my notice) the loss by 
ravage of coffee plant grubs. The information that U needed 
oonld be given by plain and simple jotting down by various 
persons of what they themselves have observed. One man 
notices, perhaps, how deep the grubs go ; another, how 
long they live ; and so, by collating the points, we get to 
know the whole history of habits, which Is what is needed to 
woikon. It may take a few years to get the whole life-history 
of tho insects, but we soou got hi the way meuttone 1 above (on 
which plan ray own reports are formed) to learn tho mala point-, 
and then all observers are requested to find the missing part of the 
history. If reports were formed in this way, there would very 
shortly be a great increase of useful knowledge throughout the 
Indian Empire, I present my report* yearly to the contributors, 
thus they take a personal inter eat in the work,and, what is immense¬ 
ly important In things of this kind* the bouk comes to them on 
publication ; they have nob the trouble of ordering It. The expense 
would be a mere nothing to Government, seeing that i, a private 
Individual, have now for eight years, without the slightest 
assistance, carried ou the work in Kugland. The great mistake 
fa in waiting until attack is unusually destructive, and then 
consulting those who* though eminently skilled tu olas- 
altioatTon of insects, have no idea, or well founded knowledge of the 
points of agricultural treatment or forestry which must be brough. 
to bear on the inseots in some special stageof their life. Likewise 
(as ooourred not long ago) to advise rtdianoo on the insectivorous 
animals of England for help In India or Ceylon is a decided mistake, 
If, from the long experience which I have now had of gaining 
Information on insect attack, and formiug it into readable shape, 

• you think any suggestions on my part would be of service, 1 should 
be most happy to giveihy attention in my power to tho subject. 
But, meanwhile, I may most Duly say that if the crop, or timber, 
OfApjlt growers of India were furnished with plain and compre¬ 
hensive accounts of the history aud habits of the common insect 
pests, accompanied by woodcut 6gur«s* so as to convey the ap¬ 
pearance of tho pests without wearisome descriptions of details, that 
all this would be a national benefit* soou paying tho outlay 
hundreds of times over. 

It is satisfactory tojcaow that the India Office has taken 
the matter in hand, and has transmitted a copy of the corres¬ 
pondence to the Government of India, who* we hope* will 
take proper steps to initiate measures for the dissemination 
of entomological knowledge on the plan suggested by Mies 
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Ggmerod, and the collection of accurate reports on a matter 
so vitally affecting the welfare of agriculture in India, 


MEDICINAL AND OTHER USES OF THE 
EUCALYPTUS. 


Tua Agricultural Department; of the Governnu^tt of Madi^ 
has been at *omn pains tu draw up a memorandum, vinnprising 
extract** fmm various Bourses, relating b» the medicinal uses 
and other virtues of tho Eucalyptus onW of trees, commonly 
known as the '* Australian Blue-Gums.'’ The many valuable 
properties pomeuKed by this gvnu* of Ir^j have attracted a largo 
eluue of public attention *, uud although a go >«l deal of these 
properties have come to be well known, new aud important 
uses are being found for the leaves in various form*. The 
information collected by the Agricultural Department in very 
interesting. The memorandum opens with au extract from 
JJffgotfH?, fturbidgr and Go 's Ciroda*, in which it is stated 
that the nil of ZStaafy/dHt r/foWw, as a substitute fa$. 
carbolic acid, has been much advocated of lain. It is a most 
valuable antiseptic, aud has obtained the happiest results in 
bronchial catarrh. Frofeusui Lister in of opinion that the 
Eucalyptus qhh'ifa* should supersede carbolic acid as au anti¬ 
septic because of its harmless nature." The Companion to i?i$ 
British. l'h>ir i )\aoop'f.hi is also quoted, in which it is said that 
'diquid extract of Eucabjplus gum 1 part, water 2 parti, dissolv¬ 
ed and strained, is an exceluut remedy in hitch ting bleeding 
from the nose. Lmt dipped m il cheeks bleeding from wounds, 
The gum is used in doses of b grains ev-vy four hours in diar¬ 
rhoea ami dysentery. The oil is obtained from the leaves by 
distillation." The Medical Times and Oatsite, in an issue of 
1882, m noticing t|c Eucalyptus Olnbala^ stated that the oil 
is said to diminish the action of tho heart and the blood 
pressure, and to act as a stimulant, astringent* aud antiseptic 
on mucous membranes. Dr„ Ourrier spoke highly of iu use 
as a disinfectant and autmptio in chronic ovaritis and 
tumours of the breast, m removing the top tor of the dis¬ 
charges, and relieving the pain aud discomfurt. Thu 
Export Prices Current and Trade Report, in an issue some time 
back, observed that “ the leaves of several of the species, when 
duly prepared and compounded into an ointment, are found to 
possess, healing properties, which, without exaggeration, may 
bu termed remarkable, Juaeplmu’s ointment is the property 
of Messrs. E. Row aud Co. of New Mouth Wales, jn the 
colmueti iL has achieved, we belim-e, considerable success in thu 
treatment of Wounds, vStc. 1 Dr. J. M, titbbes, Uoroimr of New 
Zealand* in an article addressed to the A >t.*traf >an Medial 
Gaziiite, dbiiug a severe epidemic outlueak of diplaheii.i, re- 
oommeuded the following troauumit for ihD horrible dis- 
eftrto : " First. -—After swabbing the throat with hq. fsr. perch), 
dil. ami glycerine. AVwmtd.—Pour boiling water on blno-guui 
leaves and lot the steam be inhaled day and night. Drawing 
steam through an inhaler, or holding the head over a jug, is 
a most wearisome process, aud you tiud that patient*, especi¬ 
ally children, soou got tired of it ; so I order the pan, jar or 
jug containing the mfuaion to be placed on a chair besides 
the bed, aud a tent of the bed-clothes to be placed over it and 
the patient’s head. This conveys the steam to the patient 
without exhausting him, Children soon feel the soothing effect, 
all uneasiness and pain in the throat leaving. Of course in 
mild cases the steam does not require to be used so often. In 
several cases, after 5 or 6 hours’ steaming, complete casts of the 
air-passage were coughed up, and the breathing became easy 
at once. One young lady tapping the upper part of her 
sternum, said, 1 It is here/ She could not swallow a tea-spoonful 
of water ! Her lips were blue and her face of a dusky hue ; 
but after hours of steaming the membrane was coughed up, 
and the breathing became at once easy. In om case, where 
steaming was not carried out, the little patient waa semi- 
asphyxia ted for three days before death put an end to her 
sufferings. It was the lirsc; case of this epidemic that I saw, 
and was not able to .sufficiently nupress the attendants with 
the importance of the constant use of bhft steam. In blue-gum 
steam we have ft most perfect disinfectant, a* in no single case, 

[ + Wt haw arranged them «o as to run op* into another*-*#!),* I A* 
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after fbo firafc twenty-four hours, was the breath unpleasant, 
ami the swelling in the neck quickly mibsided. Towards eight 
o'clock the diphtheria patients generally became feverish, rest¬ 
less and unable t<> sleep, and it was wonderful to watch the sooth¬ 
ing etlecUof the steam. A bucket was generally placed in the 
room \sohiitiuing the hlne-gum water, and a red-hot poker 
placed iu Itjgwvliicli at once filled the room with steam, and very 
Viortly after one child after another would fall asleep. Twenty- 
four cases were treated &e above, with the death of only one 
iif&ut, aged eight months. There were six of her children ill 
iu the sauio family, and not one case of paralysis has occurred 
amongst them, although two treated with sulphur by their 
paremta are badly affected. I think that l can claim for the 
above treatment— 

7*1.— Orest rimplloifcy, 

2^h-*Thafc It follows future's owa method of getting rid of the 
membrane, namely, by suppuration. 

3rd,—That it prevent* paralyse from following. 

4th,— That It oure* the severest cases/* 

Dr. Iioss, M. D,, in a letter to the Sydney Mail, describee an 
extraordinary euro of a wouud. He prefaces his letter with 
the following remarks : “ X am forced, from earefulobservation 
and long experience of bush life, to believe that the majority of 
our gum trees, no matter iu what form used, whether in the 
shape of their leaves in their natural state, or dried, in oint¬ 
ment, powder, decoction, guru, extract, oil or alkaloid, all inherit 
virtues. Time alone is bound to bring them into more general 
repute as an iu valuable antiseptic and agent for counteracting 
lethal or poisonous exhalations ; a cooling, healing application 
to wounds and ulcers, or rheumatism and a salutary remedy 
in parasitic disorders iu sheep/* rt 1 slmll now,” lie goes 
on to say, submit the following short extract of a remarkable 
spear wound case On the 28th December 1884, l found 
the abdominal wound wide open and gaping, and the 
bowels protruding, accompanied by a quantity of ichorous 
serum oozing from the Urge orifice Had taken no medicine. 
UU gin, sitting by his side, in the bough gunyah, attentively 
bathed the wound aud swollen abdomen with a few of the 
most tender shoots and leaves of the red-gum tree, steeped 
from time to time iu hot-water. In consequence of the un¬ 
toward appearance of the wouud all chances of his recovery 
seemed now to have been quite taken out of my hands, for to 
attempt to close the wound, under the circumstances, would not 
only have been perfectly futile, but have added to the danger as 
the swelling was rapidly increasing, so much so that the case 
appeared quite hopeless and tho pulse whs sinking. On re¬ 
turning in the evening, I found to my great surprise and 
astonishment that what X had considered to be a useless aud 
cruel sort of application had not only lessened the size of the 
wound, but had positively had the effect of reducing the 
.swelling. Seeiug such result*, of course I could make no 
further objection to the use of tlm strange application in the 
shape of gum-tree leaves,aud the sixth day found the abdominal 
wouud closed ! r 

The Extra Pharmacopoeia, 1884, has the following 

JBfUcalypins folks (Eucalyptus leave*).—Dose fivo grains, or more, 
tn powder. The dried leaves of the Eucalyptus gl bnUs, or blnegum 
tree of Australia* hav#been employed medicinally in the treatment 
Of ague and bronchitis, and are now much used in Italy for Roman 
and malarious fevers ; also, when coarsely powdered, are employed 
lor smoking In cigarettes in oordiao and aneurism*! a*thro*, 
The narrow leaves, mostly scimitar shaped, are more active 
medioiuatly than the broad haves of herbaaooui shots. 

Oletm Eucalypti— Dose 1 to 5 minims emulsified with olive oil, 
Ie distilled from the leaves of the Emialyptm amygdalince and also 
from those of the Euoalyptve globulus, and probably from o*.her 
species. It is to this oil, and also especially to the great aridity 
for water which this tree has when growing, that he owes Its antl- 
molerial influence. The oU is a powerful antleeptb, and hae an 
ctonlring influence on the atmosphere while It oxidises It has 
a pale yellow color, a penetrating, dhtnpUoraoeona odour, «p. gr 
about fpUOO, and bolls between 338° and 392* (Fahr), It is 
not oauetle hkc ear hollo acid, nor doe* it produce much irritation, 
although it Is very destructive to low organic growths* It la eolu- 
able.ta oils, fats paraffins, aud alcohol, but ouly a trace dissolves 
iu water, The oil ii metal (mixed with ah equal quantity of 


olive oil os a rubcfaolont for rheumattem, A large p*roentage of 4 
Eunalyptva oil consist* of 11 EEbfirfypto 1” which is also met 
with iu commerce, and is that part of the above oU which 
passes eve*' bitwo<m 33S* end 3f>2° F, It is obtained by treating 
the latter with caustic potash, then with chloride of calcium, akul 
subsequent distillation, 

I W} 

The following extract,, taken from the Avstralawn, eaume* 
rates the manifold virtues of this remarkable genus of 
plants 

Baron Von Mueller has been at the pains of oollaeUn* shd oob 
luting testimony from the soienttfio publications of many 
countries, and he cites recorded cases resting oh the authority of 
practitioners of eminence to show that Eucalyptus oil pbifcctaes 
! almoit unique virtues as an antiseptic, as an agent fofr the deduc¬ 
tion of the pulee in phthisis and typhus, for the diminution of 
bronchial catarrh, for combating incipient or threatened'gan¬ 

grene, anl for healing certain ulcers. Dr- Wooster, of Ban 
Francisco, enumerates 129 oases of various diseases, 96 of which 
were cured by the administration of the fluid extract of Jpuetfyp- 
tu« foliage. In 23 oases of remittent, intermittent, and typhoid 
fever every one yielded to the treatment. The American Faulty 
are using the extract largely in oases of diphtheric and scarlatina 
with the most gratifying results ; and in severe cases of cyttUls, 
it has effected cures when all Ordinary remedies had 1 Tailed. In 
the praotioe of a single physician in NW York, 100 diphtheritic 
cases have been successfully treated by the fluid extract. 
Eucalyptus inhalations, it ha* been found, are Capable of over- 
oorfifag oatarrhal asthma and whooping cough, and of attesting 
pulmonary consumption. 

Thu Pharm. ZU ung, a German paper, says :— 

Rodolfo Rodnlfl recommends, from personal experience, the 
chewing of two or three dried leaves of Eucalyptus §tabuing as a 
sovereign remdy for oold in the head and coryza, provided they 
are recent aud not chronic. The effect generally mikes ftefctf felt 
iu half-nu-hour. 

As au instance of some of the novel uses to which Eucalyptus 
Oil has been put, other tU&u medicinal, the following para¬ 
graph was published some time back in the columns of the 
Indian Agriculturist :— 

A process has been Invented In Amerfat for the ttunufaotar- 
of a preparation of the gum of the Eucalyptus globulus. It 
has the effect of removing thoroughly the scales which form in 
engine boilers, a id thus prevents rust and pitting. The result 
of the Introduction of this preparation has b4en so great as to 
create an immense demand for it bath la America aud K jrope. 
The effect of this preparation lu preventing the pilling and 
cortosiou of bolters will, it is expected, extend the period of 
their usefuiuod# lfH) to 150 per cent, and at the same time 
effeot a great saving in fuel, as scale Is a non-conductor of beat, 
and therefore more fuel U required to generate Steam in old 
boilers than in new dean boilers. 

The Director, Government Cinchona Plantations, ’Pafks and 
Gardena, Nilgiri-s, furnished the following method of obtaining 
the oil from the leaves of the Eucalyptus globulus :— y 

41 The leave* of many of the Eucalypti yield wiry good oils, and 
few are more valuable than that Obtainable from the &Wf*typ* 
tits globulus. The way to extract the oil Is aa follows r-tFUi 
a large still with the macerated crushed 1 elves' hudWriter, and 
distil at a low tempeurthva, Shake up the product With lllttle 
salt (this causes he oil to separate taiore rapidly fibm the water 
which oomes over* with it from the still), decant the oil frbm 
the water, and filter through the paper. The leaves' steed id 'be 
macerated for twenty-four hoars, and then mashed ; up. Tbji 
process facilitates the extraction of tfo oil'by breaking dOWa 
the cells which eurronnd the gland* that contain it." 

It will thus be seen from the foregoing that the Eues^iptus 
order holds a high place in the medical world. StopeWer* 
taken some years ago, when the valuable properties of the 
Eucalyptus globulus were first made known in this country, 
to cultivate the tree all over India, as a means of ascertain¬ 
ing whether it would succeed here. Constant mention is made 
of these trees in the annual reports o^ the various Botanical 
and A gr(-horticultural Gardens; and although their cultivation 
has not been attended with unqualified success, yet, sufficient 
is known to warrant the hope that in time the Eucalypti may 
become ooMpl»fc*ly acclimatized in Xnd iu. 
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Miscellaneous Items. > , Selections. 


Osi the 30th of September thero were no l«e* fcheb 197,74$ persons ■ 
employed on the various railways in India. Of th‘-ae, 189,439 < 
were native*, 4,(69 were Kuroiluaii*, and 4,250 East Indians, | 
This ^owa that 95 79 per oent of the entire number of stnp'oyas ; 
were native*. j 

The quantity of ralt of every description clear ed during the ] 
eeooad quarter of the ourrant year wee 28,51.562 mnunda, against | 
20,41,346 manndsta the corresponding quarter of lent year. The ; 
nett amount o! duty levied wet Re. 25,41,617, against Re. 50,17.657 
In the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 

The opium revenue fur the year premiers well, although the 
actual returns for Bombay in November were worse than the 
estimate by Re, 10,29,650. Taking the eight? months of the yoar 
that have elapsed, thi Bombay pass duty show a total advanae 
upon the estimates oIRs, 15,23,475; while iu Bonsai, on the other 
hand, thero has been a total falling off in the silo* of upwards of 
two lakhs, 

The complaint raised by the proprietors of the salt pans at Goa 
that tbs indemnity due has not beeu paid by the British Govern* 
nornt It much commented upon by the Goa proas. It now turns 
out that the delay was due to the Portuguese rather than the 
British Government. Iu acoordanoe with the provisions of^the 
Luao English Treaty the Goa old money was recoined at the 
Bombay Mint, and bills were eveutually submitted for payment, 
Of which the Treasury of Goa took no notice. The reminders that 
were tent from time to time did not receive any better attention. 
So the payment of the expenses of reooiusge, amounting to some 
ninety thousand rupees, was put off until the British Government, 
growing impatient of the delay, intimated that, if the amount 
were not paid off at once, it would be deducted from the indemnity 
due to the salt pan proprietors. Tho Treasury Department of Goa 
was taken aback by this unexpected arrangement, but having no 
plausible excuse to offer, meekly aoqulesced. So far good, says a 
correspondent. But what about the salt pan proprietors? The 
poor fellows will have to wait perhaps years before they get tlielr 
dues. 

A gontkmtokaey saysOur readers may possibly recollect 
that two or three years ago, tbe attention of tho Government of 
.ludia was drawu to the extraordinary and increasing number of 
notices of ejeotmeut that are annually served upon the tenants in 
Gudb. It is a peculiarity of the Oudh Rent Law that an Immense 
majority of the tenants iu the province hold on a yearly tenure, 
and are liable to ejectment upon very brief notice every twelve 
months, at the pleasure of the landlord. There can be no doubt 
that such a system Is disadvantageous to the joint interests of both 
landlord and tenant, ainoe it has been pronounced detrimental to 
agriculture by all authorities on land tenure, although, like every 
other system, In the hands of a good landlord, it may be worked 
without much positive-ntieohief. Lord Ripon’s Government took 
np the question rather warmly ; some official investigations were 
made in all the Oudh districts, and after the usual protracted 
discussion the whole correspondence went home to the Secretary of 
State. We believe that the local Government has now at last been 
authorised to brbo£ certain definite proposal to the teat of practical 
disotMjIaiw and to frame some amendments of the present Rent 
Law that will give greater stability to agricultural holdings iu 
Oudh, upon the basis of an extension of tbe term within which 
tenants shall be exempt from arbitrary ejeotmeut, with'some limit 
atiop for the.present unlimited right of enhancement. There is 
•good ground for believing that the talufcdar* will be found willing 
to acquiesce In any snob scheme of reasonable reform. Indeed, in 
these timee of heroic remedies for agrarian distress, when the 
landlords and distributing the laud 
arunfe In belaud, and even in England, and advocated by leading 
politicians, there is manifest wisdom in showing a disposition to 
aooept and expedite any proposals for prudent and moderate 
reforms, tt, especially, these reforms avoid reviving old disputes 
about hereditary tenant right, and are chiefly dheotod towards the 
equitable regulation of agricultural contracts, with the object ot 
giving a tepnnt suffioldfc timnior improving hie land and adequate 
g*ew>ty for bis investments* It is difficult to suppose that thejjjtan 
meet with any material or wiJLfouuded objection from any 
qaat%. 


PARASITES AFFECTING ANIMALS. 

STIIONGVLOK VIJUABIA A.N’l) ftTRONaVkr* OONCORTU* IN SHEEP. 

The following paper, an briefly noticed last w^ek| was read at 
a meeting of the Galawnter Farmers' Club the other day by Mr* 1 
W. D. Connoobie* V\S., M. R, C. V. S , Selkirk 
Before proceeding with the subject upon which I have chosen 
to address you to-night, T must offer au apology for any incon¬ 
venience or disappointment I caused the members of the Oahk- 
i water Farmers' Club In not being able to fulfil my engagement 
t at their last meeting, Exigencies of a peculiar kind, and which 
; 1 could not control, precluded mo from being present at that. 

| time, therefore the necessities of the case Is my apology, flow- 
| ever, I am here to-night to atone for any shortcomings on that 
! occasion, and will endeavour, however inadequately, to fulfil tbs 
| pr omise that I then made. 

J ANIMAL PARASITES. 

1 The subject that I have ohoseu to bring under your notice Is a 
wide one. The number and variety of parasites affecting animal* 
externally and internally are exceedingly numerous. I find 
that to attempt a classlSoatlou of the different orders, aud to 
enumerate every known species of parasite affecting animals, 
would be a weariness to you, and serve no .useful purpose. 

In classifying parasites, they are generally described as Kudo* 
parasites when they infest the Internal organs, auoh as the stomach 
and bowels, lungs, liver, kidneys, Ac, and as Koto-parasites when, 
found on the external surface of the body. The appearances 
presented by animals affected with external parasites are familiar 
to most of youj; therefore, I do not Intend to notice them further 
now, but purpose to confine myself to the consideration of one or 
two of the more iiiq^rtant of the internal parasites, or Kntcsoa, 
familiarly known 4s worms, whose frequent occurrence in 
the auirnal body, and the variety of disorders which accompany 
and flow from their presence, demand the utmost attention from 
every stock-owner and the special study of every veterinary 
practitioner. 

The occupancy of animal bodies by parasite* presents a very 
remarkable and very little understood feature in the laws of nature, 
for it doss appear to bo a principle iu the economy of nature that 
almost every apcoles of animats, either during life or after death, 
shall be subject to the incursions of some other species. It Is 
difficult to flud a satisfactory explanation for any snoh law, unless 
it be a provision for the fulfilment of another recognised principle 
of nature, that every situation whloh Is capable of sustaining living 
beings shall be peopled with thorn. ^ 

There are at least six orders of parasites which have a special 
inteiest to stock-owners sud veterinary practitioners, vise — 
Ne>notUd;*, Trematoda, Ocstodu, Ac&nihocepfuiln, ZHptera, aud 
Frochearm. 

Ncmatoda t or round worms, of which the Stronyylus Jiutria aud 
Strongytutf contorting are examples, whose general appearances 
aud mode of development In the different situations In which they 
are found, togethor with the symptoms presented by animals 
Infested with them, the uiorbid conditions connected with their 
presence, and lastly, their treatment, curative and preventive, I 
purpose io consider as concisely as possible, 

Strongylus Jit aria, is that small round thread worm of a yellowish 
white colour,from l to 2£ luohes long, found la the air passages and 
lung tissue of lambs and young sheep, and whloh are the cause 
oi that Bcrlous aud destructive malady termed 1 the lamb disease/ 
Another parasite of a similar appoarauco, the Strongylus mientrus, 
is the cause of the disease Iu calve® and young oattlo termed * boose 
or husk.’ from the animal suffering from them being subject to 
violent and oulvulslve fits of oenghing. The pig i® also infested 
with a similar worm which is termed Strongylvt mis. Although 
all these etrongyli present under the microscope a slight difference 
iu their anatomical formation, they have all a certain character in 
common, so that a description of one of them Is sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 

Through the ueual courtesies of Mr* Owen Williams, Professor of 
Morbid Anatomy iu the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, whdf 
has made these parasites a special study, I am enablad to show 
you a specimen of each of these preserved in spirits, As I stated 
before, you will observe that they vary iu length and thickness, 
baling a uniform body tapering towards each extremity unless In 
the case of the female, whfch, when pregnant, assume* A sort of 
barret form, it is a singular Jpos, and one worth recording, that the 
females of tba atrongyli a* iu the case of females Iu the higher of- 
dot of belugi largely piedo&lnate t-ver the opposite sex. When we 
ofaecrva the extraordinary development ofnhe procreative organa* 
weoetse to wonder at the rapidity of their re^iodnetfoo. uow 
fcbOy originated or were reproduced wag tong a subject of 
origin m su khmf, Mm its! involved id 
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much obscurity, though recently thofr reproduction and develop* 
meat have been pretty clearly demonstrated by Dr, Cohbold, o|i 
iioudoo, who ban giveu more attention to this special study than 
any Ijvirg writer, at least in thte country But oven be Is foroed to 
admit tb *t 1 with the <’xeeptl<i > of Trirhin-a I am not aware 

tbit we have a thorough knowledge of the entire life-htetory 0 f any 
Ot the N^matoda spiles which infest the human body, nor,indeed, 
can I call to mind any round worm inflating the lower animate. 
Whose bfo phases, migrations, ami peculiarities of atrunture during 
development are satisfactorily known.* That being bo, It would 
altogether Tin profitable for me, In a popular essay, to enter at 
any length upon a ouentlnn involving 9 o much speculation. It 
Will be eitffictent if a few of the more important points which have 
been advanced are noticed. Some have contended for their .non- 
taneonc generation wltbio the body, due to a diaeaaed condition of 
the tiaeuflB, Some have contended for their external origin in ad 
oaaee ; whilst others again, amongst whom are the meet recent 
Observers, maintain that the ova and young parasites are conveyed 
with the food and water Into the aHmentory canal, whore fcliey 
become absorbed Into the circulation, and thence conveyed In the 
blood stream to the different situations where they find a writable 
nidus for their development, 

HVAirTOMf*. 

The symptom* presented by animate suffering from Strongyiu* 
filwia differ according to the severity of the attack and the 
different organa affected with them. If the lungs and respiratory 
passages are alone Infested, the peculiar cough acoO’Upanying their 
presence will be the characteristic symptom, which, when onoe 
heard, U not readily forgot. Tho-c of you who have had the 
unfortunate experience of these filarta infesting your Bucks cannot 
have failed to observe the distressing nature of the oough and the 
Bounds emitted In concoction with It, I have, when standing in 
the midst of a large Book of diseased sheep, compared it to nothing 
leas than the matting of contending armies. You have every 
sound, from the rattle of musketry to the roar of the cannon, 
even fiom the moans of ib» wounded to the groan* of the dying 
If, as Is often the case, the parasites infest also the stomach and 
bowels, then the symptoms are more complex. lu addition to the 
cough, there will be indications of abdominal pain, grinding 
Of the teeth, lim*ti*h|» thirst, diarrheas, or dysentery, with hectic 
fever. These will differ in severity, according to the particular 
Organ they Infest and the degree of impairment to Its functions 
oausert by their presence. It is a remarkable fact tiiat the bo «y may 
be Infested by thousand* of worms, and yet no symptoms whatever 
manifest themselves, so that their existence is no'fc even suspected 
This Is the case with the 'Irichinti nplrall *, whose seat is the 
mueoular system of the human race. They may exist In such 
numbers AS to defy enumeration, yet their presence doss not seem 
In the least to impair the functions of the part in width th-y aro 
Imbedded, and as mentioned by Professor Williams, sheep have 
been killed In jprlme condition by the butcher and their lungs found 
loaded with uterin. If tho abovc-mentioned symptoms increase 
In severity. In addition will appear rapid wasting of condition, 
Impaired or total loss of appetite, enlarged abdomen, and auajinia, 
when death ends all. 

MORBID Al’PEAbANUKH, 

On maklug a po$* mortem examination on the oarcase of an 
animal which has succumbed from there parasites, if the lungs 
have been the seat of these worms, they will be found covered 
with numerous nodules varying infiize and hardness according to 
the length of time they have existed. When these Modules arc 
cut Into, they will ba found to contain worms of varl us sizes, 
coiled upon themselves. Whan occupying the intestinal 
tract they will bo found in bundles coiled upon themselves, 

j nd covered with mucus. The accumulation of mucus In tho intes- 
inee Wheu these parasites aro present has led oertuin investigators 
o believe that it was the cause Instead of the consequence of 
heir presence. 

TltKATMKNT. 

£ We now come to treat of what to stock-owners at least may be 
considered the mOHt important part of the subject. via, 
tha destruction and expulsion of these parasites from animate 
when Infested with them and the prevention of their 
recurrence, or of gaining access into the system. When 
any of tho filar ia havo onoe gained access to any of tho 
Organs which they inhabit, it te often very difficult to 
effect their expulsion. Many have been the medicinal agents 
recommended for that purpose, but, unfortunately, after trying 
moat of them, the result proves anything but satisfactory ; snu 
that is not to be wondered at, seeing that, from the situation of 
many of the organs into*ted,medicines only can r<moh them indirect¬ 
ly through the circulation of the blood, and it Is only thoaa which 
Pccupy the stomach and bowels that m*y b* considered directly 
witiiin the range of medicinal ogtints. Of alUlte medicine* that 
have been tried for the expulsion of worms, the oil of turpeutlne, 
along with any of the bland oils, vwsLiiute* one of the tost verrnl 
fuges, because it not only aots as a poison to the parasite, but also 
as an * vaouanl, thereby clearing the alimentary tract from all 
accumulations of mucus which seem to act as a nidus favourable 
to their development, Thte medicine is easily administered in the 
case of cattle, or when only a few sheep are affected, but whon 
whole herds or flocks are affected It is almost hopeless attempt 
It. We must then have recourse to medicines which aro com para 
tlvely tasteless. Chloride of sodium—common salt—by itself among 
the food, or in combination with one m tho preparations of iron, 
has proved of considerable efficacy. For several years I have used 
5° < twits tt preparation aompQted as follows 

on 6 8^l«s, tartarat* of antimony 10 grains, 
fedtrats of potash SO grains. This is a dose for a sheep, one to 
W given tftvfc miked In thstr food of oruihed fwrst» oak* 


and bran. Along with the mediefne and hand feeding U is impera¬ 
tive that the animate be moved to a different pasture, and one that 
has not been grAusd over before by old* animals, and as the dteease 
is neither heredity nor contagious, the older animals may graze 
on the pnstnros the 1 younger one has left with impunity. If these 
remedies fail to have the desired wo must have recourse to 

o*her measures And indeed where the air passage* are alone 
affected. It. is necessary that we sh uld have resort to the inhala¬ 
tions of chlorine or sulphurous acid gas. Thte can he etfaofae<|gby 
having tho animals in an enclosed building ami setting fire to 
sulphur in their midst, taking care that the fumes are not too 
strong or continued too long so as to cause suffocation, Thte oan 
be prevented by opening the do >t and letting in a quantity of 
external air. About a pound of sulphur to fiO sheep and the 
time th«y should be confined 20 minutes of course rnuoh depending 
oo the stee and close state of the building. 

Another remedy which has only very reoeotly been brought under 
notice for the destruction of parasites in the air passage is the direct 
introduction Into tho traohea or wtudplpe of agents suoh as car¬ 
bolic sold, creosote, turpentine, or puissiu acid, with a small 
syringe, which operation te termed Intra-feracheal injection. But 
a« the operation, though simple, requires a professional or at least 
one who knows something of au&tom}', to perform it, it is not 
necessary for me to notloe it further now It now remains for 
me to notice what oan be done by way of preventing tho Introduc¬ 
tion to, and development within the system. As already stated, 
it Is very difficult to destroy or eradicate parasites aft-r they have 
gained «coe*s to any orgau. It is of the utmost importance 
to prevent their doing so. Although we do not yet know all the 
places and migrations whloh those parasites undergo before 
they roaoh their several situation* in the animal system, 
we do know that they are the habitants of low-lyiug 
damp, marshy ground, and of stagnant pools and ditohes ; from 
these they are distributed over tho pastures in wot seasons, and 
are there taken into the system along with the food, Hence the 
necessity of preventing animals, especially lambs aud calves, from 
feeding upon moh places When lambs are weakly it is a sms qua 
non of their existence that they be placed ou dry, clean, and 
fresh gras*, which has not been glased over by older sheep, fu 
addition to these measure*. I attach the greatest importance to 
the top dressing of the laud with time or salt, especially salt. I 
am convinced that if tracts of rank, coarse, indigestible herbage 
were periodically burned, and from fi to 8 owt p »r acre of 
crushed rook salt applied, the mortality aud loss from parasitic 
diseases would bo greatly lessened. 1 do not a 1 vise whole 
stretches of pasture to be sown over with salt, but two or throe 
acre* at intervals, so that animals could have their choice of 
what to feed upon; salt being tho uatural stimulant of the 
digestive organs iu animals as well ns man, they should always 
have free access to it, But besides noliug as a stimulant to the 
digestive organs, by applying it to tend in the manner described, 
it ha* the effect of destroying the pararitv* either in the ova or 
larval state. Takingjtho tnanurial value of salt Into account, I often 
wonder that it 1* not more used for that alone. I Home time* think 
that it is its cheap less that militates greatly against its more general 
use. For their own profit agriculturists should still lock upou it 
the salt of the earth. 

Tho tftro'iffylux oontoHna is a habitant of the fourth stomach of 
the sheep and go it, and is the cause of the disease termed ‘para¬ 
sitic gastric catarrh.' Through the kindness of Professor William*, 

I am enabled also to show you a specimen of them, Those were 
found in the fourth stomach of a sheep belonging to Mr, Elliot of 
Hollybuah, wh«re Professor Willi tins was called in consultation 
with myself. Those are the ouly specimens of the contortua that 
I have seen. I believe that to Professor Williams is due the credit 
of eith t seeing or describing It, In thte country at least. You 
will observe that they very closely resemble the fitaria, 
with which they are oftou found consorting together, and 
it is the opinion of Gurlaoh, an eminent Prussian veterinary 
surge m, that they are much akin. Professor Williams say* :— 1 It 
Is now believed that the ova of these parasite*, passed from tho 
body of their host, retain their vitality in damp places only, and 
that where nice bites of green grass, such a* that growing oik the 
sides of opeu drains, aud damp spots on pastures otherwise dry, are 
sources of danger, tho parasitic ova beooming infested with such 
grasses. Toe prevention of the disease by destruction of th« 
worms should be attempted by first digging up, whore possible, all 
such green grasses, and inverting the aads ; second, by a liberal 
application of salt to the land, and, where possible, an allowance,of 
it to the sheep During wet seasons the above precautions are 
impossible, «»d all that can be done is to remove to the driest 
pastures. Give corn where possible, aud an allowance of common 
salt in the food. 1 

To those who desire to learn more of thte parasite, I refer them 
tp t‘»« latest edition of Professor William-*’* Principle# and Praatfafr 
of Vdorv?inry Medici n% where they will find It very fully described, 

1 am glad to find suoh an eminent authority .corroborating what 
I have often ventured to affirm respooling the application of salt 
to the land. 

A few year* ago; when sojourning for a short time on the shorna, 
of the Solway Firth, I observed a Lot of sheep grazing on low-lying 
land, which at the ff >w of the lids was partly covered by the sen. 

I noticed the sheep kept dose to the water a* the tide receded. 

1 was Informed by the shepherd who tended them that they were 
there a* regularly as the tide ebbed t >nd Bowed. Instinctively 
they discovered that drinking the srk water left in hollow places was 
for their benefit, and that when the tile troubled the waters they 
found that they proved to them veritahte modern pout* of Betheeda, 
Incident* such as that point very oonoiaslvciy to the ahsolute 
necessity of animate having free access to a libera allowance of 
*att. From wbat I have said, I do not wish you to lnf»r that 
l aonslder common salt to be a panacea for every ill that animate 
m Habit to. Bat I vrobld felt repeat what 1 have already said. 
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that if tracks of rack, ooarso, indigestible herbage wore periodi¬ 
cally burned, and from 6 to R owe. of cruahed*rook salt *owu upon 
feasurtaoe, the loss from parasitic, ay, aud other diseases, woald 
be remarkably small, 1 acn one of those who believe that not* 
withstanding the vary beet agricultural management and the most 
enlightened veterinary advice and treatment, that disease and 
epidemics of disease, like toe poor, shill never entirely cease out 
of the land. Bat the working of the Contagious Diseases (Ani¬ 
mals) Act, with all Hub imperfections, goes to prove that muoh oan 
be dona by human measures and human means to arrest their 
ravages. If not entirely to stamp out their periodic visitations.-— 
-North BritUth}Agricu\turUt. 


.1 DAIRY FARMING ON THE CONTINENT. 


Through the aid of landowners and others in the district, the 
Bjthweli Farmers' Club were enabled to send a deputation to the 
Continent to report on the systems of dairying practised there ; 
and the following long but interesting paper was read before the 
Oab the other night as the result of their mission 

In accordance with the decision of the Club, yoor deputation 
started on Thursday, the 18th of Juno last, and proceeds l ciu Lett h 
its the good ship Thorsa for Copenhagen. Our oourse across the 
German Ocean was almost due east to the southern eud’of Norway, 
which we reached early on Saturday morning, calling at Christian- 
sand, where we were allowed an hour ashore. We took a short walk, 
and were rather struck to find almost the whole buildings erectsd 
with wood, tidily kept however, and neatly and tastefully painted, 
Wo saw little to interest us from the agricultural point of view, 
the crops showing evidence of lateness, and would probably require 
to bs cut before being properly ripened. The trade of the port 
seems to consists chiefly iu exporting timber and fish. After a 
short stay we prooooded on our way, reaching Elsinore, of historic 
interest, about midnight on Saturday, and Copenhagen early on 
Sunday morning. When we came on deck, we found the ship 
hands busy discharging cargo, and the custom-house officials 
looking upon us with suspicion until our baggage had been 
tamed over to their satisfaction. Traffic seemed to be 
proceeding in the city very much as on ordinary week 
day*. the shops and offices being open. Having an intro¬ 
duction from Mr, Jeukins, of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Ragland, to Mr. Segeloke, Professor of Dairying In the Royal 
Veterinary and Agricultural College at Copenhagen, we waited 
upon him, and had a most interesting interview, as to the objects ! 
we had in view, and generally on the present state of agriculture 
in Denmark. Unlike this district of Scotland, where mining and 
rentnaking take the first rank iu our industries ; agriculture iu 
Denmark la the chief and almost only pursuit of the people, and, 
therefore, more encouragement is given by Government towards 
the promotion of soientifio knowledge iu regard to it. 

We were informed that for fully twentyfive years Professor 
Bsgeloke bad had a stiff battle to fight to bring about the 
present advanced state of dairying, Hb first aim was to 
Interest the farmers themselves in the operations of dairying, 
remove the prejudice ol their wives sad daughters, and 
finally to obtain for as many as possible a soientifio edu¬ 
cation, and thus combine 1 praotioe with science.’ His aims were 
at first looked upon as visionary, but by steady perseverauoe he has 
been able to show the supreme importauco of a soientifio education 
for successful farming* 

The great bulk of the land In Danmark is held by peasant pro¬ 
prietor*, their average holdings carrying only about six milk cows. 
It seems a large proportion of these proprietors have to meet a 
considerable vent Iu the way of interest on mortgages, and they 
chaplain loudly of local burdens. It was interesting, however, 
to find that from some of those small farms young men, after 
basing spent a few yeara at the general round of praotioal farm 
work, went up to Copenhagen, and, like many noted men In 
ear (ih country, obtained a soientifio education with frugal 
fare ; and we were Informed of a oase where a student, during 
recess, did not disdain to ske out a living by taking navvy work, 
f t»y i others accepting such situations as might open up to them. 

Through the kindness of Professor Ssgeleko we obtained an 
flatiadnction to Mrs* Hannah Neilaou of Harartigaard, a farm 
at 170 acres, about 14 mdse north-east of Copenhagen, and 
having arranged for an interpreter, we drove early on the 
following morning to her farm. On the outskirts of the town 
we found considerable areas devoted to market gardening. 
The absence of fenees and the extensive cultivation of rye 
naturally soon arrested our attention. Considerable areas of 
oloftr and sown grasses were also noticeable ; in some oases It was 
haingfor the cows in the steadings, and in others bslog 
pastured In the way peoulUr t> the o mo try, vis., by tethering the 


oowa In a row, with spaces between each other of 30 f*et, each 
animal having a 16’Eoet tether, ft ws \ interesting to notice tbs 
long row® of oowe, and also horso*, griming In tbU way, and the 
system has the appearance of. being &a economical way of pasturing* 
the animals being regularly watered from carte and shifted to fresh 
pasture as required. The road t > the farm in a fair sp’ioitntm of a good' 
country side road, and the homestead is an on closed one with a 
comfortable and substantial appearance It ia wholly roofed with 
a thatoh of strong reeds. The entrance is h* a large close door, 
through a covered passage, opening Into a central yard. The 
dwelling-house of two storey* and sunk flu occupies the west side 
of the courtyard, the sunk fiat being used os the milk room, 
churning room, scull erp ami kitchen, and servants* apartments; 
the south range contains chiefly th> staWo of H stills and single 
cows* byre of 23 stalls ; the east ra'w omsisfa of goats' house, 
root house and byres for youug stock ; and the north range la taken 
up with the barn and straw house, and some aptrtmeati ia con¬ 
nection with the dwelling-house, Li outside ranges we found 
an ioe house, and accommodation for young stock and poultry* 
The milk bouse, from ils tow level, can easily be kept ooot. The 
horses and milk cows are found under the same roofj"* 
facing each other, with a feeding p.\«sige a'oug the centre. 
The stable stalls, 8 in number, are too narrow for the com¬ 
fortable rest of the horses,and the cows aro apt to foul their stalls by 
push lug their heads over their feeding troughs iuto the feeding pM- 
sage. On a farm in Belgium,we noticed an experiment being tried to 
obviate this by ereatlug a sparred fr>wn« Imog on pulleys with a 
back balance. Along the he ids of the cows is cue long trough, 
without divisions, formed of red brick into a eemi-oiroular shape 
about 12 Inches diametor, and there is a crane at the one end for 
supplying water for drinking and o! twining purpose*. Our own 
arrangment of g'axsd fire clay troughs now generally used is we 
think, a better one. The water for Hit* steading ia from a well 
in the back courtyard, supplied wn wera t.».d from springs, and 
pumped up to cisterns by horse-power; but its situation in close 
proximity to the dungheap aroused in our minds the strong aot- 

S loion that contamination would take place. We found Mrs. 

feilaon, a very gvxl specimen of a fanner's wife. We arriv¬ 
ed at the steading at 4 45 In the morning, and found the 
dairy operations, In which she took an active part with her staff of 
eight dairy pupils, iu full swing at that ; oar. She was most 
eourteous, and willing to communicate any information that we 
wanted, and it was very interesting to bo told that amongst her 
scholars wore youug ladies of good families, going through the 
praotioal detail and regular routine of .the dairy work. Two 
of her pupils had been taken to tomo place near Edinburgh as 
teachers, but shs complained of the treatment they had received; 
whilst the labours of one who was at Duostaffnage Castle 
at that time, seemed to be much appreciated. Each • cow’s 
milk by Itself was weighed as brought in, aud wo found an 
aoourate statement of the yield per annum of the different 
animals and of the income derive i from their produce. 
All the milk, as soon as weighed, I* taken dowu into 
the milk room, and there oooled by what is known as the Swartz 
system. On the floor vtaud three Jong tanks, built of brick and 
cement, about feet deep by 2 fee" wide, with water running Iu 
at oue end aud a plentiful supply of ioe to keep dowu the tem¬ 
perature, The deep narrow tins containing the milk are thwu 
placed in the running water, with the result, that the greater 
part of the cream is extracted from the milk in a shorter space 
of time then by the ordinary method, and leaves t>ie skim milk 
available for oheeee-making b» fora being tuintel After standing 
in the water for twelve hours, the oraam in carefully taken off- 
mixed with a little butter-milk to hasten the souring, ana 
stands for about twenty four hours. It is then heated up 
to 56 or 57 dogs. Fahr., and ohurued in a Uttle upright 
Holstein churn for fully thirty minutes. Whenever the little 
granules of butter begin to gether the milk Is drained off 
from the bottom of the churn, and a quantity of clear cold 
water put in, and the dasher put gently iu motion. That water 
Is again let off and renewed till it leaves the butter free of all 
milky material. It is uow taken out and placed iu a tub, aud turned 
over with beaters till free of water, when about 3 par oent of salt 
is mixed with it, aud lot alone for twel^g hours, whim It le 
wrought again, and placed in tho wooden pails familiar to you all. 

By this system 25 lbs. of milk yields 1 lb. of butter. Mrs. Nelson 
also gave us as her opinion that butter made from whole milk 
properly ripened Is as good as from ripe cream, but it is much more 
difficult to manage the ripening process. All the produoe is re¬ 
tailed from her own shop in Copenhagen, and as the Royal family 
are supplied with their butter from thi* farm, it is all stamped 
with the crown and arms of the King of Danmark, and sold In 
dean little pots of 1 or 2 lbs. each. Mr*. Ndison has 
agreed to send through Mr. Speir some of her butter to 
compete at Ktlmarnook next week. She was also doing apparently 
a good trade In wbat might be oallad.fancy ^hceus-maklng. That 
morning she had two kinds on hand, w/e„ Cheddar and Edam. 
The Edams are the round blue ball like cheeses, we occasionally 
see in the shops, weighing about 5 lbs. Both kinds were being 
made muoh the same as Cfieddgr* are made hero ; but as she was 
working on a comparatively small sosle, she had not the utensil*, 
nor the conveniences of any of our best ohesse dairies at home* 
None of her cheese did we consider anything extra In quality. 

She also makes a soft cheese, something like roasted cheese, each 
about the else of a two-penny pie, and weighing about 1 lb., which 
sbo totalis at Is. per lb. She mafcss more or less of each kind as 
her customers require them. At the close of oar Interview We 
were hospitably entertained by Mrs. Keilson, and shown 
various pme medals and certificates, and we left aftts^i 
our names to the visitors* book. 

About 4 miles to the south wo earn* to tho farm eg/wW 
owned and farmed by a Danish Vice-Consul, 

English fluently* The farm consists of ,a^v' : :- 


her. 
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carries 120 milch cows, The steading ia a vary large one, with a 
hare that will hold over 60 tone of straw. The average produce 
of the oo wb i« 900 gallons a year, and they are realising about fi|d. 
cut of the gallon. We found here the same system of weighing 
eaoh cow’s roUk v by itself and of keeping only the beat cows for 
milking purposes, and feeding elf the others ; but instead of the 
Swartz system of cooling we had the separator at work, and 
churning and cheese-making carried on on a Urge scale. The 
Banish centrifugal separator is a hollow circular machine, driven 
at the rAte of about 300 revolutions per minute, into which the 
milk is mo, The skim milk, from its greater we ight, is thrown to 
the outside of the circle and there taken off, whilst the oream Is 
caught a* it gathers in the centre. By this system, within an 
bbur Of being milked, the cream may be separated, leaving 
In the skfm milk a less percentage of butter fai than by any 
ether known process. We found here that the cream of 251bs 
of ml k yielded 11b, of butter and that 14 lbs. of skim milk 

J taVe ] lb, of cheese. The average prices realised were as 

pilot? j—Sweet milk OJ. per gallon ; butter, la. per lb, ; cheese, 
2fd, per lb. Dairymaids were in receipt of about £4-5a in the 
half-year and, as at Mrs. NeiIson’s they presented a clean, tidy ap¬ 
pearance, with white caps, ootoureil frocks and oiled water proof 
aprons suspended from the shoulders. The greater part of the 
fa,mi wbb in crop or hay, 26 horsse being used on it. The rotation 
wan sometbiug like our four-shift, but no pasture existing a large 
breadth was in green rye i«nd vetches. To pay the purchase cost, 
the owner valued his farm at 35s. per aoro if leased. There were 
#s 6d, per acre of taxes on the plat e which inaluded everything. 

On returning to Copenhagen we look the steamer In the after* 
noon to Mahno, a town of some Importance In the sooth of Sweden, 
where we found the same system of agriculture, good soil,and heavy 
crops, On Tuesday morning wa left Copenhagen for Eoskilde, a 
town about 30 miles to the sooth-west. The country we passed 
through was undulating, the heights being sandy, and low places 
peat or marshy : but most of the lend good, and bearing heavy 
crops. As at borne, achellooh wat a great pest, polluting almost 
every oat field, and some of them very badly. We visited a Mr, 
Wilson’s farm outside the town,which he rents from a convent at 3ds. 
fid. an acre. Hit 26 cows were crossed from the Angela snd Jutland, 
two native breeds resembling our Ayretbiree land shorthorns ih 
their adaptations, but rather larger. They are (jover outside gras 
ing except for a month or two In the autumn, and the following 
will show the high feeding practised here, with its results In 
winter the dally mixturo for Cadi cow is—5 lbs. bran, 2 lbs, 
ground oats and barley, 1J lbs. rape cake, I libs palm nut cake, 
1 lb. cotton cake, 4 'b, bused oak*, 1 lb. earth nut cake, 80 lb*, 
mangolds, 3 lbs. of hayf and all given ooli, as they consider 
warm food very wearing on the ooW, 3fn summer it is 2 lbs. bran, 
14 lbs, cotton cake, J|Tbs, palm nut cake, with as mfcob clover 
or vetches as they will oonsume, The average annual yield of 
milk per cow is 900 gallons. Eaoh cow’s produce Is marked 
down on a board, and when they do not give 750 gallons the 
owner feeda them cff. All the dairy buildings are sunk under* 
the dwelling-house, and are very suitable and dean. The byre 
had four rows across, with the heads to each other § tut the 
roof was too low, and ventilation very bad. The foot walks 
were formed of round causeway stones, and Were rather narrow 
and dirty, and precautions against sewage filtration were in¬ 
sufficient ; but all the orops on this farm were good and clean. 

Prom Eoskildo we drove out 6 miles to an agricultural 
school at Tune, and found one of the most interesting sights we 
had witnessed since leaving home, There are five teaobers con¬ 
nected with it, receiving from £33 to 112 a year It pos«ess«s 
endowments of some land attaohed, and rente som* more. A 
large quantity of milk is bought from the neighbouring farms and 
converted into butter and cheese. The students average hbont 
60 during the summer, and 100 daring the winter mouths, but 
before they can be admitted, must have at least two years’ working 
experience on some farm. Your deputation were very muoh Im¬ 
pressed with the appearance of these young men, from seventeen 
to twenty one years of age, and mostly drawn from the 0lass of 
smaller farmers. As we oatne they bad just risen from that day’s 
talon on Stilton, Cheddar, and Parmesan cheese-making, and 
were anxious to learn from us something of that, to them, 
wonderful country, Scotland. They pay a fee of nearly £2 
a month for bfi„rd, lodging, and education, their term 
being two sessions of nine months eaoh. The effect 
Of these young men leaving this school to superintend the 
management of their own farms must be of great ooneequehoe 
to the surrounding district. We found the system of book-keep¬ 
ing very complete, a large black board being kept In the milk- 
room, with the quantities and products of the different farmer* 1 
milk marked in separate columns. They pay the farmer the 
average price of 1 lb, of butter for every 27 lbs. of pure milk, the 
average price of their butter per English tb, being U. ljd,, and 
their skim milk yielding them about 2d. per gallon when made 
into cheese. Our attention was drawn here to the manure pit, 
which wae abutting on the byres, the bottom and sldee of which 
we re thoroughly cemented, the liquid manure being led a short 
distance to a circular tank detaohedfrom the offices, roofed, and 
also thoroughly cemented. From the high feeding which is the 
rule hers, the liquid manure Is uguoh veined, and is carefully 
collected and applied to the laud In the spring, or during wet 
weather in summer m autumn. The Danes, but more especially 
the Flemings, have been long and justly famed for the 
care which they bestow on this deportm«at of agriculture. On 
the way back to Koskllde we called In it a smaller factory, man- 
Ifged, it seemed, by a man, his wife, and a servant. We found 
Htethe same system of hook keeping, got the a' draft prioee for 
^■ frmpnthi of the year 1884, which the huabacdf, though a 
practical man, oould turn over the leaves of hit 
d fc ww. Average price of butter I#. Id, We 


were also impressed when the good lady of the house turned to Oar 
interpreter, and asked us, through him, not to go book to Scotland 
and make all our own batter, at they still wish to have us as cus¬ 
tomers, 

Having thus explored the district so far round Copenhagen, we 
parted with the interpreter, kindly granted us by James fSmtle 
& Co.’s agent, and came on across the Island of Zeeland to ffior- 
soer, stayed there over a night, whence we started next inonetog 
at seven, crossed the leland of Funea to Frederick, then down 
through the now German Provinces of Soletwlg and Hoistala, 
and reached Hamburg about 9-30 r.M. As a whole, there la * 
sameness about all the land of Denmarkj but through Scleswtg and 
Holstein, along our route, wa* some very poor peat and sand land. 
Finding no Inducement to remain at Hamburg over the night* we 
left with the U p,m. train for The Hague. Almost all the way 
the land ia very fiat, even a low hill being seldom aeon, and In 
about thirty hours'travelling we only paeaed through one abort 
tunnel. Between Utrecht and Amsterdam, the best land far 
pasture or cropping we had yet eeeu was passed through, many 
mile* being entirely devoted to paature or hay. In Holland Pro¬ 
per it was muoh the same, as all the land Is only about IS Indian 
above water level and under sea level. Small oauals go »p be¬ 
tween eaoh field, with larger ones at the bottom, no tenoea 
being used. Cows are never brought in during the summer, all 
milking being done in the field, a one logged stool with a handle 
being used. The orops of hay were very heavy, as one might 
bAve expeoted from the great amount of heat, and the water ea 
close to their roots. A great deal of the hay appears, however, to 
be rather coaree in quality. The whole country seemed to be what, 
one would oall a ht<m ideal one for growing Timothy pure crop# of ' 
which we did not see, although it was sown. Hey was being 
taken In in boats, and manure out, canals being used for everything. 
Market gardening was very oomtnon. Having arrived at The 
Hague at 3 o’clock, we went out *<> visit a Mr, Waldook, to whom 
welted au Introduction. He has a large stretoh of pure white drift 
sand, and as sand is used on flooia on the Continent, he sells It at 
a low rate, and gets the land, reclaimed at tha rate of 2§ 
acres per year. Land thna reclaimed Is free of all taxes for 2t 
years, and w* were told that the crops icalised £25 per aore. 
We are informed here that any poor In the town or neighbourhood 
were all supported by the Churoh by voluntary contribution, and 
when a severe winter occurred greater liberality was looked for, 
as a matter of course. In this neighbourhood the spell which had 
held ua of the beauty and romance of the oanal system was com¬ 
pletely broken. The amount of garbage floating on the stagnant 
surface ; the dark, eonpy character of the water ; and the pungent 
odonrs, whlob did not soothe the olfactory nerves, made us feel 
that although the district waa a rich one, it was not a very enviable 
one for the spending of a holiday, and the wonder to u« waa that 
epidemics did not more frequently prevail. 

We started at three o’clock next morning to see a dairy 
farm of 107 acres, called Jaooba Hoava. We were Informed 
that this was a rented farm, and the tenant seemed at first 
scarcely equal In intelligence to the average farmer In our 
district, farming 100 aero*, although he Improved upon 
further acquaintance. The ste idlng here was certainly above the 
average of those we had been visiting. The byre was a double one 
with a centre feeding passage 5 feet wide. The stable was alae 
commodious, having good wide stalls, fair ventilation, and we 
notioed in front of the heroes’ heads gl zed tiles between the 
manger and heck. A novelty of the piggery was a somewhat 
rude hut effectual contrivance to enable each pig to have 
it* own share of the feeding trough. The water provision 
we thought rather defsetive, the well being auuk in the 
churning room, with only a partition separating it from 
the byre. We, however* saw a cheap style of water olatern in tbs 
oorner of the churning room, built of common brick and cement¬ 
ed, and another of the same kind in the pig house for storing 
feeding stuffs. The milk room was in a sunk fiat, and had plenty 
of water to keep It oool. The milk was cooled on the Swerta 
system, and the oream ripened and ohurned, but the quality of 
the butter, in our opinion, waa not first-das*. The Dntoh system 
of having their milk vessels painted both Inside and outside In 
strong shades of blue waa here noticeable, but we thought our otnf 
system of soelding and scrubbing a preferable one. The rent here 
was about 63s 4d an acre, and the farmer appeared to be in faff 
circumstances, and living In simple style* wlih his cabriolet to 
drive his family to’ohuroo. Having gpt**through Mr. Waldeok, on 
introduction to a very large farmer at Gonda, we broke our jour¬ 
ney there* and drove out, only to bo disappointed* as the one 
yonng man who, we were informed, had good English was from 
home* and we oould only look on without being able to question ; 
to we hurried back to oatoh the train for Rotterdam* which %• 
reached at 3 r.tt. We found it a vary busy town* with muck 
shipping* and some handsome streets and buildings, and* like meet 
other continental town* w* pawed, we observed In tb# 
neighbourhood a large extent of vegetable and fruit 
From Rotterdam wa pushed on to Antwerp, and found 
quartere In the eentre of the city i and considering the flights 
of stein we ascended, all of wood, and the bewildering 
passage# ws had to perambulate* the thought could not help 
crossing our minds that If fire did reach us, our only exit would 
be by the roof. The International Exhibition, Uke most sitnilor 
enter prises, was not near completion, although it had been open 
to the public for tome time* In the courts of a hurried run through 
it wo noticed the model of a Manitoba Farm, the plan* of the Suea 
and Panapm Canals* with sketches of the dredging maohiuctt* and 
an Interesting collection of natural grasses grown there and here. 
We also saw a very large tree which Was dfeoovsredlast year In 
the bed of the Rhine, fififeet in length and 27 feet In drown fer^ 
enoe at the base* with a gradual taper, and supposed to be fl® 
centuries old.—Arm* Britwi AtfWcritferiri, ». 
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DE. A1TKEN ON THE -DISEASES OF FAlW STOCK 
AND EDUCATION. 


This opening addreee of the winter session of Royal (Diok*0 
Veterinary College, as we briefly noticed the other week, wasd© 
iveiftd by Dr, A. T. Altkco, Chemist to the Highland aud Agri¬ 
cultural Society. Dealing with the above subject, the Doctor said - 
There ie one direction in which, at this time, veterinary ■•Pentium 
are engaged In work of the highest class, I refer to the study of 
the infectious disease* of animate. The epidemics, or, 1 eliould 
rather say, the eplaootlce to which our cattle are liable afford a 
splendid field for investigation, and oue whose utility is not con¬ 
fined to the important ouo of protecting tho agricultural interests 
and the securing ol wholesome food for the people, hut it h*« also 
Important bearings on the oure and proveatiou of like disorders 
in the human specie*. 

We ere all familiar with the meant at present used to rid us of 
pl«uro pi)«otnonl», »nd such like pbgaM. U U the rough .nd 
reudv one of 1 stamping out, 1 —a proems* winch is quite effective 
to prevent the Spread of disease, but It is not one which duos any 
credit to our medical skill. I hopo the time is near when some- 
thine more scientific than the wholesale slaughter ami burial of 
healthv herds msy be discovered to rid us of such plagues. In the 
successful combatting with pleuro pneumonia we may hops to 
find a clue to measures which might be available for checking the 

snread of cholera and other epidemics to which men are liable. 
It le to von whom we must look, with the increased educational 
ad van ts ges which you enjoy, to extend more and more the domain 
of medical science in directions in which your practice afford,, you 

U °1 1 have^ftUuded*to the health of farm stock, and that is a siffcjrct 
with which a large number of our veterinary surgeon* in the coun¬ 
try are chiefly engaged. When wo consider that the number of 
livestock in these Islands outnumbers the people, wc s?e h«w 
ereat a field there le for the exercise of veterinary skill. A very 
larae proportion of these consists of sheep whose diseases are uau- 
atlv treated by the shepherds on the hills, and as tho result of 
thi» withdrawal of sheep from the care of the veterinary surgeon, 
the diseases to which sheep are liable are not, in many eases, very 
well under stood. 

The circumstances of their lives—usually far away on the hills— 
ami the rapidly fatal character of some of their diseases, set ob¬ 
stacles in the way of investigation, so that veterinary surgeons 
cannot see and study their diseases, and we frequently hear of 
farmers losing the half of their stock of iamb* without calling in 
asv veterinary aid. 

It is then fore muoh to be desired that fanners themselves 
should be possessed of some knowledge of veterinary science for 
until thev are aide to watch intelligently the symptoms and dove- 
lonmeatof disease in their bill stock, and until they are able to 
tise with precision some remedies, it does not seem that any mate¬ 
rial advance in the Investigation aud understanding of those 
diseases will be made. 

It is also desirable that veterinary surgeons should be instructed 
In the rudiments of agrifcultural science, so that they may bo in a 
nosltlon to instruct farmors in the care of thoir flocks aud herds 
with creator authority, and with mur«* special application to tlmr 
wants and circumstances. The fortunes of a large proportion of the 
veterinary surgeons of this country are intimately bound up with 
those of agriculture,so that anything which affects tho piusperlty of 
nurioulturo cannot be indifferent to the veterinary profession 
*At the present time, as you are all too well aware, the agricul¬ 
ture of thfscouutry Is in a very depressed condition—tho depletion 
has lasted long, and even the moat sanguine are unable to say that 
we have seen the worst of it. The cause* of that depression at e 
many and complicated, and by no moans perfectly understood. 
Thev are. In large measure, the e»mo at those which arc producing 
widespread general commercial depression that is weighing 
he&vilv upon almost all branches of industry at this time, for agrl- 
cultural prosperity rises and falls in sympathy with commerce. 
Some of these causes, such as inclement seasons, are only temporary; 
wMU others, such as increased foreign competition, are permanent; 
and the natural result of human progress. It is with tho latter 
Imlv that we have to deal, It is vain to hope—It would he folly to 
ftxnect—that by any fiscal obstructive enactments we oau do any- 
thin* to protect our agriculture from the operation of those oaue is 
which are the outcome of eolontifio progress—that progress which 
ho* within the last few year* enabled ue to lay our hands upon the 
Mils of the earth. We must expect that the facilities for transit, 
•I?"* i.* ve so marvellously increased of late, will go on increasing ; 
Inathat we shall in the future, eveu more than In tho pi seen t, have 
to oomnete With tho Industry aud enterprise of those who are eo- 

erased in producing tho world 1 * food in dimes more fa von rod than 
C w4 In order to maintain a prosperous agriculture against 
permanent foroes, such as these, wo must bring to bear upon it the 
operation of forces which arc equally permanent and progressive, 
and there i* no force with iphioh I am acquainted that can be ni- 
nloved to protect, to maintain, and to advance our agriculture, but 
the irreat power of education. The superior education of oar far- 
moil, and of all wboaro engaged in tho cultivation of oar soil a id 
the manufacture 0* our farm products, must form the bulwark of 

^tSnafe 1 beoouiewed that as a nation we have been very remiss in 
this matter. We have left tho special education of our farmers 
almost entirely nnoared for. Private enterprise baa been allowed 
to perform, on a comparatively small scale, the work which 
ought to have been the duty ^of the State, and we are 
JSfy now awaking to a sense of the national importance of 
*hta matter when we we other nations outstripping In the reee In 


which wo in this country, auil specially in .Scotland, held the 
toremmt plant. The world-wide reputation which Scottish farm¬ 
ing enjoyed, we owed to the good elementary education ami In¬ 
telligence of our people, and in great measure to the fostering 
car© of tho Highland and Agricultural Society, whose manifold 
exertions for the good of agricut Item have laid the Scottisli people 
under the deepest obligations. Hut when we consider that a sac* 
coHsfol agriculture lies at the foundation ol oar fational pros¬ 
perity, it 1* evident that the special education and training of ouf 
farmers la too important a matter to he left to private enterprise, 
or to the limited roeourcca ol an agricultural society, We 
tho nations of the Continent and the States of America making 
agricultural education a largo national concern, aud we see them 
organising agricultural uoUeg** and schools hy hundreds, and 
endowing them liborally fro u the national exchequer, and the 
result Is that agriculture is rapidly rising from the position of an 
art to that of a far-reaching science ; and there ie nothing more 
certain than that, if we are to hold our place worthily among the 
agricultural nations of rim world, wc must follow that example 
—the prosperity of our agriculture must have its foundations 
laid in our schools. 

I have said that the veterinary profession is intimately con¬ 
cerned in the prosperity of agriculture. Foreign nations have 
recognised that, aud they go further than that, and regard 
veterinary science as u branch of agricultural education,** 
and their great agricultural institutes and colleges, some 
of which have a revenue of from £.1,000 to £10,000 a year, have a 
thoroughly equipped veterinary school as a part of their organisa¬ 
tion. We have nothing to show in this country which can 
compare with these thing*. A few years ago the subject 

of agriculture was Included by the stance and Art Depart¬ 
ment a* a branch of education, in which a capitation grant 
could bo obtained, and a small beginning has thus been made to¬ 
wards tho encouragement of agricultural education in the 
elementary school* ; but that is only a email beginning. The 
higher education of our farmers is still uncared for, ana left to 
private enterprise. Let us hope that this matter, so important 
for our national prosperity, will ere long receive the attention 
which it deserves. It behove* all who are interested in agri¬ 
culture—and whole not’—to use fthoii influence to press tho 
subject of agricultural education upon the attention of our Legie- 
lature. tVc hear sat present of many schemes for the improve¬ 
ment of the corn! lion of our agriculturist*. Home of theso have 
for their object th^pimplifying of the process of the transfer of land, 
aud the removal ok antiquated laws aud restrictions which impede 
the farmer in the cultivation of the soil ; these are much-needed 
preforms, aud if gone about prudently aud wisely, they will be 
productive of much good. And we hear of other scheme*— 
foolish schemes'—utopian dreams of agrarian reform which have 
for their object the multiplication of miserable crofta—little patobfce 
of land on which an unlimited number of peasants, with neither 
capital nor the resource* of modoru invention to aid them, may 
spued their energies in tho vain attempt to compete with 
science and capital, and au multiply a race of agricultural 
paupers. 

That is the opposite of all that w® want—that is backsliding, 
and not progress. What we want ie education—that education 
which will teach the husbandman what are nature's laws, and 
guide him to tho most economical And productive expenditure of 
hi* energies aud his resources, and prevent his engaging la an 
unprofitable coarse of husbandry. 

Lot us hope that that end will soon be achieved, but while we 
are hoping, let us not be idle. We must not stand watting upo 
the ' law’s delay.' Kaoh one must do what he cau to make fo 
progress in his own way, aud according to hU ability ,—North 
British AtfnwttwrUt, 


SOIUUIUM, 


Dllf'raiON PROVING A J»PCUBOH. 

We have already referred to the interest felt in the outcome of 
the experiments on a working scale in extracting the sugar from 
tho sorghum cone in Kansas, and the ribbon cane In Louisiana by 
the dijuxim process, under the auspices of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, The results of these experiments, we said, would de¬ 
monstrate whether at present prices sugar %m profitably be made 
from the sorghum oaue. And (hey ere no lose important aw regards 
the sugar cane of the south, since tho loss of sugar in milling the 
oauss hoe been fully as great as in case of sorghum oaue at the 
north. The following letter to the liural World will bo read with 
interest, giving a* it dy-js good ground for the belief that the pro¬ 
blem Is now being successfully worked out in the works of the 
Franklin Sugar Co., at Ottawa, Kan., by Prof, Wiley, of the 
department, and hie associates t 

*« I regard the results obtained here as decisive of the northern 
cane business, Tho present system of manufaoturlng cane has 
brought out in hold relief tho difficulties which must be overcome 
before success can be attained. Low prices and the sharp com¬ 
petition of other product* drive us to the u«o of more economical 
methods of extracting and batter methods of olarifying the juice. 
Necessity compels the manufacturer to avoid the extraordinary loss 
oanaed by rolling cane. The department oi m agriculture recognizee 
this fact, and has tested tho diffusion process on northern oaue on 
A practical working scale with extraordinary success, 

•*The Franklin Huger Co,, at Ottawa, Kansas, have Immense 
double mill* with rolls closely set, driven by a 150 horse power 
engiu« which labors hard producing a a dry bagasse os is po**»*' 
by that method. 1 was told the oost of tho mills, to** 
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boitar« * f the grinding apparatus al(uif, was about $.20,000. Tim 
mill* are npwded to extreme slowness to obtain the largest 
possible per cept of juice* and yet there in a J<m of over 40 per 
cent of the sugar remaining In the bagasse. 

•‘Saving this* large loss mean* a margin of profit to the manu¬ 
facturer, and it meane the success of the cane business. The 
delusion expeiiimut is an (Sort to save this loss, tmd it is a success- 
fui effort. 

" The diffusion apparatus consists of cutters revolving at 220 
revolutions per minute* which cut the cane into ten diffusing cells 
or tanks. The knives are grooved so that the cauo chips have no 
flat surfaces to Ho close together* preventing free flow of liquid 
through the mass. They were designed by Dr. Wiley* and do 
the work perfectly, One cutter Is used* while another is sharp¬ 
ened. The knives are used four or five hours before sharpening. 
Tbs ouly difficulty In tbs experiment has been in the faulty shape 
of the diffusing cells. A battery built for best pulp is not 
suitable for cans chips, bsoause the chips frequently pack in the 
cells and cannot be readily removed. This cart be easily remedied 
by altering the form of the cells and enlarging the outlets. Or. 
Wiley says diffusion is as easily applied to northern oane, and 
gives as good results as In beet manufacture. 

M The battery consists of ten cells* each of these oells holds 1,340 
pound* of oane chips, they should hold erne ton each. A cell is 
filled with cane chips and then with warm water* this water Is 
af||ir a short time drawn into the next cell which is also full of 
oane chips, and so on until all the cells are filled The first cell 
has by this time lost all sugar and is emptied* and this prooess j 
goes continually on, eight oells being always under pressure, and 
one being filled and one being discharged. 

" On October 8, the diffusion battery web operated eighteen and 
three-fourth hours, the number of diffusions was sixty-seven* the 
average time of each diffusion was seventeen minutes, the amount 
of oane in esoh cell was 1,340 pounds, the total weight of cane 
diffused was 80,780 pounds, the weight of juice obtained was 
95,020 pounds. The extraction of sugar was surprisingly perfect, 
only traces of sugar were found in the exhausted chips and 
In the waste water, amounting in all to three-tenths of ouo per 
cent of sugar lost. The diffusion juice average ten per cent of 
total solids, of which six per cent was sucrose* two per cent 
glucose* and two per cent solids* not sugar. Tim total weight of 
coal used from 0-30 A.m., Ootobor 6, to fi a,u„ Ootober 9, was 
3*270. This gave the steam used for driving the apparatus aud 
for heating the liquid in the diffusers. The weigh Joi coal used lu 
working a ton of cane was sixty-five pounds* wotw here ten cents, 

“ Four men were employed ou the cane carrF'r by day ami 
four by night, at 8125 each— $10 00 ; four m«u operated the 
diffurers by day and four by night at $1 25 each—$10 ; two firemen 
at $1*60 *&oh~ $3 0 ; one boy at 75 cents-— 75 cents, costing in 
all $28*75, or 57 cents per ton of oane worked. There were an¬ 
noying delays caused by the faulty shape of the cells, aud with 
a battery properly constructed it would cost no more to diffuse 150 
tons of cane in the same working time. 

“ Prof, Swenson, the superintendent of the Frauklin Sugar 
Works, and Mr. Parkinson* the managing director, whose opiuiuus 
1 value because they have had the largest practical experience lu 
working cane, both unhesitatingly say that diffusion is a success. 
They want no more mills ; they say diffusion juice is more easily 
defecated. It costs less (or power and for apparatus, there is less 
danger of breaking the machinery, that nightmare of the cane 1 
bantu ess, aud a break would be mUffb less serious thau a break 
ia * oane mill. The application of diffusion to northern uanelsa 
fob. f stride ahead. 

Diffusion is not the only successful experiment which has 
Van tested by the Department of Agriculture. Orbonatatiou is u 
/iltf out success. The diffusion juice la mixed with about one aud 
half per cent of lime, it is tbeu run int >*a tank contouring a steam 
.noil and also a perforated pipe* which is connected with a lime 
jin by an air pump. Carboulo add gas, produced by heating lime 
atone, Is forced through the juice* until the lime which was added 
to the juice is converted into the oarbouate of lime* which rapidly 
settles and brlugB the impurities to the bottom. It was wonderful 
to sue the effect of this process* the juice becomes limpid ami 
sparkling and has just the right tinge of color. I saw carbonated 
juloe, and the same juice uuoarbonated belled In an open pau to 
syrup, aide by side; there was money and satisfaction in the 
carbonated product, there was neither in the other. Carbonatlon 
•o purifies and cleanses the juice that heat has less injurious effect. 
i heard the manager of the sugar company say that the process 
was worth $100 a day to tils company. I heard the superintendent 
of the sugar company say* “ Now there is money and pleasure 
In the business*’' X heard Prof. Hart, the assistant superintendent, 
say, “ It saves the 20 per cent loss usual in skimming and waste* 
to say nothing of the quality of the product ” I heard a Chicago 
capitalist, who is looking for a location for a sugar factory, say, 

M Diffusion savss 41 to 50 per cent of the juice. Garbonatiou saves 
20 per cent of the loss in waste, and increases the value of the 
product. 1 can make sugar without any tariff.” X heard employes 
of the sugai ccnupftuy say, 41 It is fun now to work extra time, for 
we are making good goods and mousy for the company." 1 send 
you a sample of the precipitate from the carbonated juice, the 
latter contain* all the impurities removed from the juice, and &« 
it can be washed there is no loss* as is the case in skimming. 

“ This experiment has been made with the cheapest and rudest 
apparatus, but it ha* been tested on a large working scale and there 
it co pai t of sugar manufacture more worthy of further trial. If 
some modification of this process can be adapted to smaller fac¬ 
tories, there will be an a^gauoe all along the line* and the norths**! 
cane business will immensely improve the quality and immensely 
Iiici ease the quantity of Its products, 

"Mr. J. ». Spencer, who hat studied the process In best fee- 
i.o»d who, 1 am told* was sent by the Department to Europe 
ass had charge ol this expsriment. 


December 19, 1885. 

“It should be remembered that there is noth! ug new* noth in g 
Empirical about diffusion of oarboimtatfon, both have been used in 
the beet business for many years. TIOae processes are simply 
transferred from one industry to another, and tho Department of 
Agricultures has demonstrated their adaptability to northern canes, 
not only by laboratory experiments, but also by satisfactory tests 
on a large soato* and the much less room for doubt than it they 
were new discoveries, 

“ The Department of Agriculture deserves the thanks of the caoc 
growers and manufacturers aud of tho country. It has rescued 1 a 
struggling business, and the results will benefit the country. Iu 
all this western country oane is easily produoed In any quantity. 
The success of oane depends on using proper methods of manufac¬ 
ture, and by expensive experiment the department bas improved 
the method*. 

11 Dr, Wiley has been ably seconded In the work here by his 
assistants* Messrs. Richardson, Spencer and Dugan* of the 
division of chemistry of the Department of Agriculture* Washington, 
D. C,, aud also by Prof. Scovetl, and by Mr. Forsythe, 

** AH have shown enthusiasm and energy and disregard of extra 
or night work and anxiety for results, I have seen the manager 
of the sugar works oanylng oane to the diffuaslon cane carrier at 
midnight, when help was wanted, and heaving limestone into the* 
Lime kiln and enthusing everybody. 

14 1 am told Dr, Wiley is a graduate of medicine, an accom¬ 
plished musician, an able journalist and chemist. He seems also 
to ho a mechanic ; an engineer, and to have a good executive 
ability* and yet he is scarcely forty. I asked him why he was 
aud old bachelor, and he said it was because his girl said, “ Pass 
tho*« inolssses please." X am always asking foolish questions* 
aud sometimes I do not get correct answers, 1 nervously retract 
all [ have said about * henetudlnoslty,’ and * archeology * because 
he >« naviug sorghum. Good work has beau done and good results 
have been obtained at Ottawa.—A. A* Denton,— farmers’ Jievisu r. 


LAND UNDER TEA IN ASSAM. 

y YJ ' J " v; "" X1 

t*4ST year there were only 15 applications under the Waste Land 
Rules of 1876 for land requited for tea cultivation In Assam, which 
shows a considerable (ailing off at compared with previous years. 
It must however* be remembered that a very large number of the 
applications generally come to nothing In fact, the area granted 
last year ou 13 out of the 15 applications was 3,103 acres* as com* 
pared with 2,045 acres ou eleven grants in the previous year. 
Altogether, excluding grants resumed and resigned, there are at 
present in the Assam Valley 475 grants under the above rules* 
covering 167,683 acres, and paying land revenue amounting to Ha. 
48*5441, More than one-fourth ol this acreage 1* in the Naugong 
district* but lately the applications for laud have become mere 
numsrous iu Darraog* Slbsaugar* and Lakhlmpur, Under recent 
orders issued by Mr. Elliott* applications for waste land under the 
rules of 1876 must now be limited to 600 acres whereas the former 
limit was 1*500 acres, Waste land for tea cultivation ts also still 
taken up under the ordinary Assam Settlement rules, and last 
year 103 decennial and 23 annual leases, covering a total area of 
20,203 acres, and paying' a revenue of Rs. 15,520, wore issued, 
R appears, however* that it is contrary to the standing orders to 
issue annual leases to tea planters, but the Commissioner of the 
Assam Valley explains that much teases still continue to be Issued* 
because there has been e >me difficulty In getting the Lands applied 
for surveyed* and that such annual leases wilt be oonvorted into 
decennial leases when the lauds have been properly surveyed and 
boundary marks have been erected. This exouss does not satisfy 
that Chief Commissioner* who h of opinion that there should he no 
greater difficulty In gettiog lauds surveyed under the Assam Settle¬ 
ment rules than there is lu the oate of lands applied for under the 
rules of 1876. It lias, therefore* beau decided that the issue of 
auuual leases to tea planters must cease altogether, and applloatlous 
for lauds for tea under the Settlement rules must be treated as 
pending until the land has been actually surveyed aud the decen¬ 
nial lease issued. The planters would* therefore, do well to bear 
in mind that an essential difference exists between an animal and 
decennial lease, or when the laud revenue regulation comes Into 
force* he may fiud that an annuel lease confers upon him no valua¬ 
ble property In the land he occupies. Altogether there axis fend at the 
close of the year, iu the Assam valley* 542 deaennlal and 296 annual 
leases* ooveriug a total area of 76*9-17 aqres, aud paying Rs. 1,18*665 
as revenue. This gives an increase of 19*160 acres of land granted 
for tea cultivation since the year 1831 82 ; and shows that, notwitlv 
standing adverse olroumstances* steady progress Is still being made 
in the demand for tea land. Up to the close of last year there were 
in existence altogether 1,853 grants or leases, oovariog 6*09*051 
acres, issued under the different; Waste Land Rules that have from 
time to time been in force In the province* and also under the 
ordinary Assam Settlement rules. Or thri acreage the largest area, 
3,33,003 acras* is held under the iadeemed old rule grants or in fee 
simple.— Jtihwliihnum. 


HohboWAT'ft Pams,—(Epidemic Diseases.—The alarming Incest 
of deaths from cholera and disrrhi# \ should he a warning to every 
one to subdue at once any irregularity tending towards diseases* 
Holloway's Pills should now lie in etfery household to rectify «U 
impure statss of the blood, to remedy weakness, and to overcome 
impaired general health* Nothing can he simpler than the Instate* 
tlou for taking this corrective medicine, nothing more effi dent 
than its cleaning powers, nothing mor* harmless thau Us 
vegetable ingredient*. Holloway'® H the beat physio daring 
the summav aatsou, when decaying fruits and unwholesome 
vegetable* are frequently deranging the bowelSt and dally exposing 
thousands, througU their negligence in permitting die Misted 
action, to the dangers of durrbwi* dysentery, and cholera. 
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Health, Crop and Weather Report. 


[Fou THE WwtK BN OX NO J0TH DECEMBER 1385.] 

Afiulm.—General prospects lair ; ooutiuue Uvonrv.blc in Biliary aQ d 
Auantepore, 

Bombay.-II iver abi l low in Sind, Blight rain iiv raoat districts 
of the Deccan and in parte t»£ Bijaporo, Bjlgauia, aui Upper Sind 
Frontier ; more wanted (or rahi crops in parts of Nosik, Ahmed&ugger, 
and Khoadesh. Reaping of khavif and sowing of rabi crops nearly 
completed lu most districts ; standing crop# damaged by drought in two 
UltikJUB of Khatjdeah, by blight in one taluk a of DUorwar, and by blight 
and insects in parts of Bijspore. Cholera and sinall'poi in parts of throe, 
cattle-disease in parte of twelve, and fev t in parts of tiftoon districts. 

ifettyal.—Kain reported from atmost all districts of Behar, and from 
Dinagopore, Ruugporo, Burdwan, and HazareobagU. In Beliar and 
Hacareebagh it has greatly benefited the rahi and poppy crops. Amu?i 
harvest is generally yielding a good outturn, except in the parts of 
South-West Bengal deeply inundated In August and September. Price 
of rice i» generally lower than last year, and it has further fallen in 
several places during the week with the appearance of now rioo in the 
market. Publio health continues generally fair* 
jV.-fV. Provinces and OwdA.—Rain has fallou In all reporting districts 
bat one, and has benefited tbo rabi greatly. Prospects are good. Sup¬ 
plies are ample and prices genorally steady. Public health Is good. 

Moderate rainfall i» a few districts, more wanted. Health 
generally good. Rabi sowings approaching completion. Pries* tl actuat¬ 
ing. 

Ventral Pmituxt.— Bain has fallen and cloudy weather prevails in all 
districts, except Sumbulpora, Jtabi crops improved ; ynuri slightly 
damaged in Nagpore. Fever i,n parte Prices steady, 

British Bum iA-—Cholera slight In live districts, elsewhere public 
health good; cattle disease slight in eight districts, elsewhere health of 
cattle good. Crop prospects good »n all districts exoapt in Tliarrawaddy 
and Frame, where the crop is fair, and in Thayetmyo, whero it ie 
poor. 

Asjam _Weather seasonable. Publio health fair! cattle-disease In 

some mouaahs. Reaping of tali being continued; gathering of mat*' 
kalai and mtgh in some villages commenced, Crop prospects very fair. 
Cholera reported in Aome parte of tbo district. Common rice Id seers 
p#r rupee ; toa season closed, 

Mysoi't and Coory .—Weather eloody. Fever prevalent In pattA of 
Itangatere, Tnmkur and 8Uimo*o; oUtls-dimne In parte of 
Bhimoga and Kolar. Stealing crops In good condition. No material 
change in prices. Prospects of season an 1 public health good* 
tier «r and Hy&rotowL--Weather rainy. Rainfall h vs somewhat In- 
jorel cotton tnd jonuri crops; rabi in good condition ; prices in Amraoti 
—wheat 22, and jotoari 20 seers per pupes. A&i crops prospering ; 
harvesting of kkarif oropa oontinuoe In some place*. General health of 
taltoks fair; fever has disappeared. Prices in Hyderabad-—wheat 14|, 
ooarst Hoe 12|, white jmr iQJ, yellow in vr Vk> and Ur 154 seen por 
torrent siooa rupee. 

Central India State *.—Weather cloudy and cold ; and except for a 
law drop# of rain in Idfiiro, there baa been none elsewhere. Health 
good. Proepeote of crops much Improved. Opium prospects fair. 
Prices steady. 

^teftajpooteno, —Weather very cloudy; nighte frosty. Fever stni 
prevalent, Kxeept In Key war, SiroM, Fertabghor, and KerowlL 
Tanks and wells fair. Crepe average. Small-pox sligHly prevalent 
Prices stationary. Health and crop prospects good. KkariJ crop* 
bring gathered. R*bi sowings nearly completed. Prices in Fertabgurh-- 
wheat aty, wutoM 81, and gram St wars per rupee. Outturn of Ihauf 
In Kotah much below yerage, Fever and s ight small-poa p reraleut in 
Ajmer*. Crops germiaatiiig in Bhurtpore. 


Editorial Notes. 

Ouit rpAriorrt will remember a *liort time back the paragraph 
wo publish^! regarding the ensilage experiment carried out at 
Allahabad during 1B81-H5, At that time we had only been 
furnished with a statement showing the number of silos made, 
the quantity of fodder and grass eilaged, ami the cost of the 
experiment. We have now before ns au interesting memoran? 
dam drawn up l»y Captain S. C. F. Bail**, Awistaut Commissary 
General, embodying the practical results of these experiments 
The memorandum, which is of sufficient internal in itself to 
repay perusal, will be found elsewhere. 

V 

Ul‘ to last week the reports of the brokers stated that 
the total quantity of indigo out of the market was 50,000 
maunds against 3S,500 mttuuda last year. Of the above quan¬ 
tity, about 11,000 maunds were Bengal, 21,700 Tirhoot, 4,500 
Benares, and 12,BOO Oixdh. The demand for g«x>d and fin# 
indigos has not been bo keen, and the prices for these qualities 
are quoted from 5 to 10 rupees lower. But on the other hand 
ordinary to mulling have realised fully previous rates : whilst 
Oudha generallwar# rather dearer. 

9 V 

Wk understand that the honorary title of “ Commissioner foe 
India 11 has been conferred by the Royal Commissioners on Mr. 
E, C. Buck, in recognition of the work performed by the 
Revenue anil Agriculture Department in India in connection 
with the Indian courts at the forthcoming Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition. The title is of au honorary character, and carries 
with it no duties or responsibilities outside India. The state¬ 
ment which we recently made that Mr. Buck proceeds home oil 
furlough and not on duty connected with the Exhibition is 
therefore, notwithstanding thf conferment of the above title, 
absolutely correct, 

*** 

In October last a proposal was made regarding thedeairabill 
ty of establishing experimental botanical gardens at Gadaluifj 
Kuttalum, RuaseUkouda, Hospet, R&mandrug, Yercaud, 
Chittoor and Pahuaner in the Madras presidency, and Mr.^ 
Lawson, the Director of chinchona plantations, parks and 
gardens, Nilgerris, was called upon for any remarks he may 
have to make upon the subject. His report is au interesting 
one, and will be found elsewhere. The Government of 
Madras consider, however, that to begin with, it will be suffi¬ 
cient to establish gardens at Gudalur and KnUalum, under 
the management of trained overseers. Mr. Lawson has been 
requested to visit Kamandrug and Yeroaud,and to report after 
inspection in which of these localities he would propose hi 
establish gardens. 

V 

Tub* same paper has the following remarks on the sugar 
market:— 

The more favourable too# of the foreign market during th* 
lost few days hat strengthened the tendency of prices, the quota* 
tions showing an advance, so that the present aspect of tha mar¬ 
ket Is much more favourable than ft has been, A fuithsr improve} 
went ie also expected, since the total pro luetic a of Europe Is, 
according to the latest calculations, tnuoh less than wm thought, 1 
The deficit iu Germany w estimated at 13 per cent* in Austria 40 
percent, in France 25, and ha Belglun^ 33 per cent. According 
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lOthese figures this production of Germany is takou at 9 7 
*6it^reeulnara» that of Austria 3 6 millions, and that of the four 
countries named 19J million or 5£ million leas than in 13^1 85. 
The Zuckor-raftinerie tiumonk manufactured during the husinene 
fear 1881-85 84,900 oentners of raw «ugu, against 80,633 ceutaers 
fa the preceding year. 

I , *** 

Writino ou the subject of the jute industry iu Germany, 
^Mvhtow'* Trade Journal says:— 

In order to learn with certainty whether overproduction pre- 
▼ails In the jute market the manufacturers in this Industry have 
Just procured statistics from the Imperial Statistical Office. From 
January 1st to June 30th, 1885, the imports of unbleached, 
ftndyed, and unprinted jute and Manilla hemp yarn within the 
German customs district were 9,966 doubleoentners of 100 kg, and 
those of the bleached, dyed, and printed jute, Ac., yarn wor* 226 
Aoubleoeutner, together 10,728 donbleceutners or 1,072,800 kg. Of 
ate and Manilla hemp stuffs 14,289 d.c. or 1,423,900 kg. wer« 
Imported. The imports of jute sacks are estimated at 1.693.000 kg, 
The Imports of jute, linen, and hemp yarn up to No, 8 English 
irere up to the eud of August 1,211,200 kg , those of j ite, linen, 
And hemp yarn between No. 8 to No 20, 4,423,400 kg,, and of jute 
and Manilla stuffs, as well as linen, ticking, and huckaback up to 
)6 threads to 4 square ce >t>tnetrss surface 2.190 600 kg. From 17 
to 40 threads 894,900, kg, t together 3,035,500 kg., or 30,855 
doubleoentners. 

# • 

• 

T«a Melbourne trade returns show symptoms of a healthy 
revival. Daring the four weeks ending ou the 17tli of Novem¬ 
ber, as compared with the corresponding period of 1884, the 
Imports showed an increase iu value of £197,554, and the 
exports of £417,933. The largest increase iu import* was 
in ten, which improved to the extent of £114,298. There was 
also an increase in the value of sugar, spirit*, wine, tobacco, 
iron, and timber. An increased export of Wold more thftu 
accounts for the whole increased value of exports ; for thfr 
is (Hit down at £495,346. On the other hand, there was a 
m gs decrease, not only in the value, but in the quantity of 
Wool exported. The total export of gold from the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary to the 14th November this year is valued at £3,768,542, 
•bowing an increase of £1,860,446 over the corresponding period 
Of last year. On the other hand, the decrease of the value of 
merchandise exported during the same time represented 
£1,846,376. 

V 

Tt is satisfactory to note tba# the exports of tea from Cal* 
e/ '■% to Great Britain are steadily increasing. The exports in 
f k ,3veraber amounted to ll,644,612lbs., the returns for the cor* 
IfrHpondiug months of the two preceding years being respective* 
(fy 9,390,0371bn. and 7,140,887lbs. The total exports from the 
1st of May to the end of November were 47,730,072lbs. Tike 
|trade with Australia shows an even more remarkable develop¬ 
ment. Up to the end of November the shipments amounted 
to l,384,784ibs. ; the quantity iu 1884 being only 577,518lbs., and 
that in 1883, 200,536U>*. There is also an improvement in the 
trade with America, although the exports to that country 
(70,9461bs.) are considerably below those of 1883. Altogether 
there is an improvement; in the trade up to dftte, as compared 
with last year, of nearly five million pounds. The Ceylon trade 
ii also advancing with eraptd strides, the figures for the past 
three years .(from 1st October to 19th November) being 
101,286Ibtr., 193,f?69lba, and 47l,402tbe. The exports from 
India to England include 534,2171ba. that were lost in the 
steamers Indus and City of Manchester, 

V 

A tel no ram! from a Madras correspondent of the Times of 
India, dated the 37th instant, states that “an extraordinary 
advance has taken place in London iu the value of the shares 
of the Mysore mine, due, according to the Mail, to the develop¬ 
ment of a true fissure vein which it U confidently anticipated 
must continue through the Ooregum, Nuodydroog and Bala* 
ghat properties, and so large a mass of rich quarto is available 
that it may take a century to exhaust the yield. The gold 
in the Mysore twine hat averaged four ounces per ton from 
June last year, when the month’s outturn was fifty-two ounces 
to last mouth, when the outturn was oue thousand and 


uinety-six ounces. During the eighteen months the yield has 
aggregated six thousand and nifiety-uine ounces. The pre¬ 
sent month's yield will be at least as great as November’s* 
The reef has been traced to a depth of 250 feet The stone 
increases in richness with the increase of the depth of the 
mine. Actual transactions have taken place in Ooregum in 
London At twenty-five shillings. The quotation for 1.^ i 
Consolidated is thirty shillings. There are rjimoun of negotia¬ 
tions for resuming work on or acquiring blocks of other 
companies on the field.” 

Although a too implicit reliance may perhaps not be 
placed upon these brilliant anticipations, yet it is a satisfactory 
feature in the gold-mining industry in Southern India that 
something has at last u turned up” which gives fair hope that 
it is possible to prosecute the search for the precious metal 
with some prospect of success. 

V 

The following is the memorandum on the prospects of the 
cotton crops in the Bombay presidency, for the month of 
November 8 ind —Area sown 66,000 acres,area up to average, 
but 17,000 acres less than last year j field inspections not com¬ 
plete 3. Go/rat— Weather seasonable ■ plants flowering. Native 
States — Baroda — Beturns incomplete ; K&ttiawar —* area 
1,775,000 acres : in other States area 300,000 acres ; these 
figures must be received with caution ; average area unknown, 
Deccan'— In Khandesh picking iu progress; crop patchy but 
excellent in parts, in others much of the sown area has been 
re-sown with other crops, rest of Deccan crop less forward. 
IJo/tt&oy—JKornatic— Season late ; east winds have set in, 
but as yet little damage reported. On the whole the area sown 
in British districts is 325,000 acres below average and 300,000 
acres below last year’s area. In Native States, exclusive of 
Baroda, the area sown is 100,000 acres above last year’s area. 
Total area British districts 1,950,000 acres ; Native States, 
besides Baroda, 2,225,000 acres. 

V* 

The following is the first report on the prospects of the 
Wheat Crop in the Bombay presidency Returns net 

received. Onjmt —Area everywhere leas than last year, except 
in Surat, and below average except in Broach and Surat; 
decrease due to insufficiency of late rains ; area 250,000 Acres, 
or 100,000 acres less than six years' average, and 125,000 acres 
less than last year’s area; couditiou of young crops good j 
slight damage in Broach from cloudy weather in November. 
Native States— Iteturns incomplete. Deccan—Aron 950.000 
acres, or 125,000 acres above average and 100,000 acres above 
last year’s area; increased area due to rain being unseasonable for 
early crops ; young plants healthy ; heavy dews or else ahowera 
looked for to bring the crops through, especially in Khandesh 
and Naaik. Bombay— Kamatic—'Last year abnormally large 
and unfruitful area, this year area nearly 400,000 acres or 
50,000 acres above average ; the increase is merely nqpitnal, be¬ 
cause the joioari crop was sown more extensively ; plant! 
healthy ; cold weather has come seasonably. Native States— 
Area 75,000 seres, or about average, though 25,000 acres less 
than last year’s area. 

V 

It will be remembered by man y of our readers that last 
February a very sucoeaeful agricultural show was held at 
Doomraon in the district of Shahabad. With a view to keep¬ 
ing alive and stimulating the interest that was then aroused 
amongst all classes of the people, the prospectus of A second 
show in the same district is now aunour^d, The Government * 
of Bengal has sanctioned the contribution of Bs. 2,000 from the 
divisional Exhibition Fund, and the Director of Agriculture 
has promised a grant of Ka. 500, while with their usual 
ality, the Maharaja of Doomraon and the firm of Meeei*. 
Burrows, Thompson, and Myl«e havy each subscribed Bs. 600. 

It has been arranged to hold the show on the 4th March next, 
simultaneously with the great cattle and hone fair at Bsrahpore, 
two miles from Bsghunatbpore on the East Indian Bail way. 
The committee intend to hold trials ot tli# simplest and most 
effective improved ploughs, and to establish a depot at the show 
for the distribution and sale to # cultivator* of samples of select¬ 
ed seed of staple crops. It is particularly hoped that the hand- 
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some prizes ©flared for cattle will tempt breeder* to semi 
' exhibits from a distance. 

Wn have stated before that tbo jnl<? mills had at last 
finally agreed to reduce work to four days per week, the 
Hooghly Mills alone refusing to become parties to the arrange¬ 
ment, With this out* exception* the Mills arc we learn 
uniift oils, and the A asocial inu low resolved to adopt the 
raeftjdlb: without further reference to them, However little Mm 
Hooghly Mill agents may suspect it, they are moving directh 
counter to u growing conviction which repudiates (ho economic 
theory that was so long permitted to outrage the instincts of 
the human mind, that self-interest and ‘ the. survival of the 
fittest 1 are the last word that political science had to prmvmi'ior 
upon this smbp.ot. A truer insight is touching the lead''ri of 
thought every who* , to repudiate the hateful theory that im ■ ( 
controlling principle of every mati'a relation* with lib tel low?. f 
should be the calm tin fid tori ug pursuit of his own interests 
There were never wanting tlnr-a who refined to bt>\v the kueo 
to this Moloch, and the repudiation of its degrading worship is 
daily eliciting sharper emphasis from the '-indents of social 
science. It. is happily dawning upon political economists 
themselves, that the simple Christian morality which require* 
uh to “Look not every man upon hi* own things hut every man 
also upon the thing* of others’' ban pfiudmw or other, th - hire; 
of natural law upon men'* relations with ea'dloMiei everywhere, 
and that to repudiate it. an I he older economist have unwinely 
done, means the eventual destruction of «oeinl order and Well¬ 
being. 

-x •* 

Wu say this because we understand tlui Mm agouti of the 
Hooghly Mills state frankly their convmiion that the common 
action In which they are asked to join, is a departure from those 
principles of political economy upon which the welfare of society 
depends. They no doubt believe so sincerely, and can readily 
find corroboration of their view in the economists of the last 
generation, but political economy is a comparatively new 
science, and its so called 1 principles * are now pushing through 
a crucible,from which the dross is being discarded. Amongst 
this dross, we find this principle of pure self interest a:- Mm rule 
of action, unhesitatingly repudiated as economically unsound, 
as it was ever instinctively felt to be repellent U is an invi- 
dious position Cor the agents of Mm Mills to occupy, as they 
themselves say, and a position they would like to abandon, if 
but convinced that they would act rightly in doing *>. We have 
„n rigid to ask them to take our verdict upon the matter, but we 
think we may assure them of this, that they will find no 
leading writer of the present time supporting the principle 
which they think themselves bound to vindicate m the pu die 
interests, at the coat of much odium to tlmiubolves. Hmy 
would tind that there has been a gradual but great change of 
views m. the subject, and that the answer to tlnor enquiry 
would be that their action is not in aeeoidance with mod. rn 
thought on the subject, but must bo regarded as ul an order 
that would prove fatal to society if it were universally adopted. 

**.* 

Tug following is a nummary of the WX crop. <u«l 
reports for the week ending X«H. l**‘oml»>i f.ssr, 
till week Binl.w report rain ban laUrn lUmuffW l ie 

Madraspresidency.the lierara. the Central provinces .ml U.s 
North-Western IVovinces and Ondh. Slight b« ll1 "" 
fallen in Mysore and in a few di.trict« in the » 

.Beilltal and Assam. From nueor two l'tn-s m f. mill. I In 1 a 
and Bajimtanaalisht.^Ws are also reported l ha^.diMR 

crops are generally in good oond.Uou in »*«d.«, . | 
wlileh are beinff harvested promise an average onttaui. 
BAAiry and Ananlapore pronper-U cmlmue favouralde. I n 
Mylmeaud Coorg clops are g«sl parts el t'.e Bni.^y 

pivaidency mor* mill ia wanted for 1 1 - *n it unp , . 

I whioh has hoen nearly completed in most districts 
i e Zif harvest is nearly over. In «h. Uerara au 
Tlvderahail the r«5^ F omiwa w,iil > M " 1 “I'' 1 , 

J Bnipni** “* TTtj'm 

In the Central Provinces the ini', crops have been im- 
t£l}Z recent rain; the. mnf is being threshed m 

K«lp«« «4 BML More rain k Will wanted in the 


Punjab for the >M&i crop*. In the North-Webern Province* 
a Oudh the rnW crops have been much benefited by the 
recant rains, and prospects are good. In Bengal the recent 
ram has greatly benefited the mtn. and poppy crops in Behai* 
and Unwircebagh ; Hnum'ti harvest is .yielding almost a good 
ouUnrJi except in the iuondfdaii tracts, fn Assam the prospect 
{.[ Mio flowuu continue good. In British Burtnah Mio rice crop 
i* being rouped and promisee well in oil districts except 
Thuvrawaddy, Viorue, and Tlmetmyo. The public health ig 
^wraWy good. Brices arc tlurinating in the Pnujali, and are 
failing in Coorg, fn Bengal the price of vice i* lower than 
tost year. Else where prices are fairly aUthmary. 

V 

U^iuu.a t.Ti:u>5 and husbandry at Erfurt, Pvwwki, wimi to be 
labouring umtir tu'M, umuicwsaiv restriction* imposed by the 
I i\?tt mktimg h- Mm vine |l# A German contemporary iii- 
lovm- m* ti» d. ill-' Kifurf Chamb »* of Gorummn-, in a report 
upon Ui«* \hoUoiale horticultural and general husbandry indus¬ 
try, aavs that, notwithstanding .< good harvest, the multn are 
nut so salisfttebw’y a* was expected. The causes, it is *aid, arc t.o^ 
to’uul in very depressed price*, which often did not cover 
the costs of production, a leas sale, aud slack trade in general, 
the fall in prieeb was chteily noticeable in the cole seed camOv 
seed, green leek seed, early salad, celery, Swedish and autumn 
turnips, beet-root, radishes, pease, kidney beaus, and grass 
seeds. There wits an increase M prices for onions ami cucmu- 
beih, but th*- yirid was I.-sb. There has been a good harvest 
i,f most kind:! of flower seeds, and only in a Cow cases is there a 
failing off, but as a jwbotf, prices have fallen very low. The 
plant trade sufier* more every year through the reStvio- 
lious imposed by the laws respecting the vine lice. Gardeners 
thi-ougbou*. Gmnany coin plain bitterly that of all the countries 
whiYhhave jtdne.Uhe Berne convention f*»r combatting the vine 
louse, Germany is lie only one vvhh-li in less favourably tmx^d 
by it* own autliorf ie« than it w by tho anthoritiw of other 
lauds In France, Belgium, and Holland every husbandman can 
import plauU, with the exception of the vine from abroad if 
tin-y nr* not condemned by tlm experts on tho frontier, but 
smb plant* eanuot. Went h, Germany without encountering 
,,rion* dirthuihio** on the frontier. For instance, plants which 
h-ivu oom<' to Germany from Brazil ore went back again, aud 
uni v with t ho rs press ’sand ion of the Government authorities 
ii their importation possible. B- is satisfactory to note that 
the busiimss with all oounlries-and especially with England 
ami the United States-in drmd fiowers and gntwa is in¬ 
creasing. 


Grkat ctforts are being m nle lo have Indian tobacco pyoperS 
ropresented at tlm forthcoming Indo-Oohmial Exhibition.' 
Thm-e is no doubt that « fairly launched, tud.au tobaouo 
will make its own way in the European markets. With regard 
i,o the arrangement* made by the Government of India, it 
appears that, before Mu: idea of ft separate tobacco room in 

charge of Messrs. IL B. King and Oo., had been mooted, ar¬ 
rangements were being completed to obtain for the section of 
the "imperial Economic Court devoted to narcotics, a coUec- 
lionof Indian tobacv>, raw and manufactured, which would 
liaveinGuded cmumevdal or trade samples contributed by 
‘X'uiciiltura) Departmeiits .»r nlVered !'>’ private growers and 
manufacturers Dot Mud when Messrs, g. S. King and (Vs 
proposal Lo have a separate tobacco room waa put forward 
L Government of India, recognizing Jhe advantages it 
ollVrod for pushing the Indian tobacco trade, wild innod «t aud 

1110 diticdiU own arrangements. Messrs Kuig, fam.ltm, and 

Go., of this city, being nfteutn ..f lb« B,union firm will 
therefor,; have tl.o entire responsibility ol cnllwtmg 
«„d despatching samples, the G( vern.ueut of lod.a being 
inepared to render any reasonable assistance m tlm equipmeu 
, !,f Mm tobacco, room by making known t.heu- (Messrs King#) 

’ Hr.ftUgrn-.Mii* and ivq-imunenU Ltirough tho various local 
I Government* and administraMons, We Uke tlu* opportunity 
1 of stating that Messrs. wul Ci> - w ‘ n bw W aml Ui 

1 take huge ^mtUies of tobwc» ; and in the «t samples 
! sudonl for European consumption, would** propel ^TZ 
! ft oonMniiuUtt supply from manufacturer* for n»Le througbout tJy 

j ExlubUiw, 
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In spite of bad trade and greatly reduced profits, the 
British production of coal sbowa an increase of 31,000,000 
tons, or about 23 per cent m the live years ending 1883. the* 
out-put in the last-named year being nearly Ui 4,000,000 tons, 
This wonderful progress has been established against the 
repressing influence of the most severe depression in 
prices that trade has ever known. That this almost universal 
depression has not slackened the coal ex porta from the 
United Kiugtfcm, is clearly shown by thw demand abroad 
increasing for the British mineral during the years 18S4 and 
1885. France is England's beat customer, taking from onr 
mines something like 4.000,000 tons per annum. Italy fol¬ 
lows the Republic with a little under 3,000,000 ton 1 * ; 
Germany, on the whole, absorbs nearly the same quantity, 
while Russia and Northern Europe collectively take cornuder- 
ably over 4,000,000 tons. Spain, Egypt, and India consume 
each more than a million tons, and wo believe that the Indian 
figure would he fairly represented by 100,000 tons per ineusmn 
or 1 200,000 a year. The foreign demand for British coal 
advanced from lljf millions in 1870 W I4J millions in 1875 ; 
*iml it is expected to attaiu 31 millions of tons in the present 
year, 1885. These are startling figures for those political eco¬ 
nomists who forecast the final exhaustion of British coal 
resources. This home consumption is increasing, as well as 
the foreign export : aud to moot these demands, the output 
must keep pace. We are glad to see that this is not accom¬ 
plished by an extra drain ou the old working, but by tu-w 
undertakings. Speculation continues to hold good that pos- 
*ibly coal may be found in Ko.it and Surrey. There can bo 
no doubt that the coal-fields of India, China, Borneo, and 
Australia, will in the future almost entirely dispense with tho 
necessity for export to meet the requirements of the steamers 
<waced in British trade in far distant waters ; while nearer 
home, present customers are likely to be independent of extra¬ 
neous indent, and able to meet their own watt* from local or 
nearer sources of supply. 1 

V 

A shout time ago we noticed the offer made by the pro¬ 
prietors of the Nilgmi Brewery to purchase locally huge 
quantities of barley if the cultivators fBadagaa) would under¬ 
take to grow it on the hills. Tho brewery people were advised 
by the Madras Government to import the seed from home 
and distribute it amongst the Badagaf*, who it was thought 
would gladly enter into contracts to supply the demand of the 
brevity. We now learn with aatwfacLhm that with a view to 
itHsiftffthe brewery company in |pcurmg grain for malting 
puM Ws, the Government of Madras have sanctioned a 
pjP»o»al of the Director of Agriculture aud Settlement to pro- 
% go bushels of barley from England for distribution among 
L r e ryots of the Nil gem district This is to be treated as 
Ch ad Vitu ce made by Government for cultivation, and recover¬ 
ed as an arrear of revenue under section 53 of Act II of 1881 
(Madras). Mr. Burrows, tho Collector of Nilgerris, in submit¬ 
ting his proposal, stated that he trusted by means of a little 
wholesome pressure to induce some of tho Badagas to take 
the seed, and the knowledge that they have to pay for it, will 
probably »etaa an incentive to more care in cultivation than is 
usually beatuwed on seed given gratuitously for experimental 
purposes, lie added, aud very rightly too we think, that 
the liadagaa should not jy required to furnish any information 
about their crop, as this requirement puzzles and frightens 
them,and makes them regard a supply of seed from Govern¬ 
ment for experimental cultivation as a pure misfortune ; that 
he himself would keep a watch on the persons who take seed 
and obtain information ay to the results in a general way.' 
In these views the Director of Agriculture entirely concurs, and 
we agree with him in limiting Unit if the attempt succeeds, 
the \esult will be very much to the benefit of the cultivators, 
the Brewery (Dmpany, and ultimately to that of Government 
also, as it will lend to cheapen beer. The slake is certainly 
not’likely to be a largo one, aud wc think there m a fair 
prospect of a gain to all concerned. Mr, Burrows, the Collector 
of NilgetriB, certainly desem* credit for initiating a new 
Ttuvo in this connegjiou, aud we hope that he will not ba 
r#m$H hom the Nilgerm district before he has had 
carrying out hie programme. 


1 The weighment of Indian Tea is to.undergo modification, 

1 and the following circular issued by the Assistant Secretary 
1 to the Indian Tea Association, will doubtless be read with 
1 interest by those engaged in the ?Tea industry 
j I em desired by the (loner»i Committee to hau l you copy of ft 
! General Order No. fin 1885, dated the fith November 1885, which 
h»N been Usuod hy the Commisuinucis of her Majesty's Customs, 
j arid which contain* revised regnfatbas for ascertaining tho weight 
i of Indian Teas on importation into the United Kiagdnn. 'iluo 
J Secretary of the Indiau Tea District Association uf London, in 
! a Circular issued from his oifia«, «*y* :— M With r»fercuoo to 
^ ClauseS, I desire to draw the special attention of M&nageia of Tea 
! Estates to the importance of oaeful hulking and weighing at the 
Gardens, The satisfactory working of the regulations depends 
entirely on accuracy in these T*sp*ot«. It is also desirable that 
tho tares of the jnokag-s of e&uh break should ruu as even as pos¬ 
sible as any great variation in this respect: gives rise to sus¬ 
picion oui.hjp.tt "f the CtiH'otns und the Trndv, and nny lead to 
tho whole of tho Teas being turned out." Iam to add that in¬ 
formation ha* been asked for as to the nature of the statement re- 
quirod to be given by Importers of Tea under Clause k of these 
revised regulations. 

General Order 85, 1885.—Custom Bouse, Loudon, 9th November 
1585 

8m,—I am desired by the Board to acquaint you that iu con¬ 
sequence of representations ma io to them on behalf of the IodLn 
Tea Trade, tht-y have approved of the following regulations for 
ascertaining the weight of Indian Teas on importation In lieu of 
those laid dowu in General Order 5 1884, which is hereby cancelled, 
viz ♦. Tho paukigoa on arrival to be weighed to ascertain the 
1 gross weight of each package, 2. The Importers to give with 
each entry a statement that the Teas in each break have been 
bulked iu Ind'aand that the chests of each break contain even net 
weights. 3. Iu order to test tho accuracy of this statement, 
ten percent of each break to be turned out and weighed net, but 
iu no case are less thuu three chests to be turned out. 4, If the 
variation in weight of the test packages, from each other, be 
found to exceed two pounds, the whole parcel is to be tared. For 
instance, if the test package woigh not 79, 80, and 81 lbs. 
respectively, the variations would not exceed two poun Is ; 
but if one package be found to weigh 79 lbs., and any other 82 lbs., 
or more, than tho wholo break to be tared ; unless the Importer 
aud Surveyor consider that an average taro can equitably be given, 
in whh’h case tho tarer* must not vary more than two pouuds, 
as in the case of tin.* not weight*. 5, Duty is to be charged on 
the average weight of the packages weighed net, provided that 
when the average of the packages weighed net amounts to so 
many pounds and a half or more, the half or more will be 
charged as a full pound ; when the fraction is less than a 
half it may be disregarded, 8. All Imliaa Teas bulked in 
this country are to weighed gross and each chest tared, 

I am to add that the Importers are to be allowc 1 ?.he option 
of having Teas deilt with under the above regulations or uuder 
the general regulations on tbh subject laid dowu in General 
Orders 19 1891.—H. Murray, Secretary. 

*** 

Dr. Box a via hum mldropsed tho following in Lerostiu^ letter 
to the Conwervater of Forests, Northern Division, Madras, on 
the subject of obtaining for experiment seeds of the fruit- 
bearing date-palm of Aiabin {Phmnw dtvctylijmi) to be sown 
iu the Southern presidency, where planting of the common date 
(PhofAix HylvflRtm) and the Palmyra on the banks of rivers 
iu the Cuddapah district has already been commenced 

When 1 got offsets h r the Lucknow gardens I got them through 
Government and the llmdent of the Feraaih Gu ! f. If yo» write 
at once you may get them iu November so that they may strike by 
the beginning of the hot weather. Getting them iu the hot weather 
would entail greater loss. They should really In October. 

Then with ordinary care and watering more than 59 per cent 
will strike. Id the bet weather they should be watered frequently 
and kept in tho Bursary, ou the eaxt side of trees for shads urUiL 
the next rains. At the same time I got mine, 100 offsets were sene 
to Bangalore, They phaled them oat and neglected them. They 
all died. They thought, being a desert tree (it is never found iu 
what Is really called desert), it required uo water I Of tuy offsets 
1 saved 50 per cent and more ; there are in Lucknow gardens D2 
date palm trees from </seta and 232 # raised from seeds, all 
from thirteen to sfxlecn years of age and fruiting, Some of 
hem are 12 or more feet high, l am satisfied that the date p£lm 
is the famine tree for India, ft thrives, Uvea and hmwrn 
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when min l« abundant and even tropical (drainage necessary 
at the roots), hut It gl vaults fait crop in times of famine, 
People think that, because its fruit when ripening rots In the 
monsoon, It Is uot euitvd to this climate. But this year even rite 
rotted iu Bengal, and even jo war and Indigo rotted, Ergo these 
are not suited to thfs climate i I U&\ oowti lsnt that native* will 
not allow the date* to rot, ns they are very good to eat iu their 
M khar&k” stage, yei'ow or red, Pursuit* live ou kknrak 
and fi*h> As it is gating a little late for offwls* ymi had better 
only ask for 100 this year aud gain experience, and then next year 
go in for 1,000 and then 2 or 3,000 a y**ar to reach you not later 
than 1 §th October, As to seeds, t\U is the setaon to write for 
them also through Gavermnan 1 . The date crop h gathered now 
both in Persian Golf nod iu 8 ndh and Moultnn Tins Iu ter date 
U nn >/J, but excellent for famine purposes, Vou slnwhl got 
maunds of seed of tho bc^t virictim. Thacker, Spink and Go., of 
Calcutta, hive a book of mine in the prew—•* Futoe of the Gate 
Palm in India.” It gives every information you may require about 
the cultivation of this tree and other information counvnted with 
It. If you write to thorn, they will send you a (v*py as soon ns 
issued, / have no interest iu its sale, I made a present of the 
manuscript to tho publishers pro bon,o publico. If you got seeda 
nmo % you will gain a Season; 91) per cm nt of the dutu sends (terminate. 
Care required during first years. 

*** 

From the Resolution of the Board of Revenue on this subject, 
it appears that date plants were put out m Tan jure ho far back 
an 1880 and 1881, and were obtained from Messrs, (Jruy, 
Mackenzie and Co., of Bnssondi. These are said to have arriv¬ 
ed in good condition, aud that those obtained iu 1880 were 
planted to tho uumber of 184 at a place called Wdiirmem, and 
did ro well that in the following year 443 plants were obtained 
and planted out at Vetangudi. Of these, however, only 297 
remained at the close of 1882, and all the remaining male trees 
were in a dying condition. This unfavourable result was 
attributed to the very unsuitable nature of the site selected. 
We are glad to note that the Madras Government have directed 
that measures should at once be taken to obtain 50 lbs. of seed 
of the best varieties of Arabian date from Messrs. Gray, 
Mackenzie and 0<>. of Bussorab. These are to be sown iu 
suitable localities by the Forest Department. We hope to hear 
in due time the result of these measures. 

*#* 

TnK following is a summaiy of the German homo trade 
taken from KvMow\ for the week eudmg 2511; No vein bo r 
1885 

An event calling for meutiou iu couueotion with the commer¬ 
cial history of tbs wei'k is the opening of too Reiohstag after its 
loug recess of uoarly six months. Tne inaugural speech roforred 
to the new customs tariff aud promised reforms in brandy aud 
sugar taxation, which, Indeed, have bom desired for sometime. 
JtUforenoe was likowbe made to the North Baltic Boa oanal 
scheme, to which we alluded iu this pHoe last week. Not leas is 
it a matter for satisfaction to tho commercial world for personal 
reasons than to the nation at largo from th-j coast defuuoe stand 
point, that this project is now iu a fair way to accomplishment. 
Commerce, especially so far as tho Western parts of tho country 
are concerned, is sure to receive stimulus when vessels arc able 
to run through the neok of land which divides the mouth of tho 
Elbe from Kiel Bay, Though there Is tn burning commercial 
question to engage the attention of the Raiohutag this session— 
such, for Instance, as the tsriff question—there is a likelihood 
of trade and Industry receiving a full share of discussion. Coming 
now to our review of tho week, we are fortunately able to report 
a very decided improvement. The Iron trade has been cheered 
by the publication of further rail contracts of considerable amount 
and by the prospects of others in the immediate futuro. Busi¬ 
ness Is as had as before in Silesia, but iu Rhenish- Westphalia a 
nib*fc welcome Improvement has set in. 'Che cwtl trade Is well 
situated in accordance with the season of year, aud in Upper | 
Silesia the railway sale has been so great that there has been | 
quite a dearth of waggons. The Sug.tr o arket is decidedly | 
stronger, A good effect has been produced in tho market by the j 
announcement of a greater falling off in the production ol Europe j 
during the recent campagoe' tueu was expected, It need hardly | 
bo said that the soul of th«> ■« * .ar manufacturer and dealer has | 
been ofiwrad by the better uutlqok The Waul trade Ins been j 
somewhat better situated, the purchases of manufacturers having | 


been larger and more varied. It Is believed that an upward 
&ndeuoyha« satin Thu ibio’md tor Co lion continues on the 
whole weak, though at some onitri’S the market has been aui> 
mated during the week, tho present low prices hiving induced 
considerable operations, ttpliiuoM arc not able to report better 
quotations. The aveaud hilt id the month has brought) life to the 
Leather mat kef, in which t ore has of late been tnora b>t*i«e*s In 
almost all departments lb lyes have been maintained in tho 
Corn trade, but the trade In wheat, rye, and barley is poor, the 
disturbances in ihe Kssfc not Wng without influence, Oats are 
better. The IKtnr trade has been very dull, but great animation 
has oharitotciisfld the spirit market, pi ices having rlsan all round 
There has also been tolerable activity In thi* 7o?>it!ca market. On 
the whole the outlook is much better. 


COTTON IN AS>SAM.—I. 


A short limn back wo noticed briefly tin* extent to which 
cotton was gtowu in Asttuu ; wo now propose to examine 
minutely the report ■mbinittod by iYlr. IT. Z. D.trmli, the olli- 
cialiug Director of Agriculture, Assam, on thin subject, 

rh«* variety of cotton which is chiefly found in Amuru in the 
variety known hntan'w ally as th« (Joiwtffritim herbttee r>u, which 
in also extensively cultivated in Southern Europe. As pro* 
viously stated, the absence of accurate autistic* renders it 
rather difficult to arrive at a coireet estimate of the area under 
cotton. This is the more to be regretted, as iu the Assam 
Valley, where alone the rudiments of a registering system are 
to be found, the crop is almost unknown j while in the hill 
districts, wheio no registering agency of any kind exists, cotton 
forms a very important article iu the annual agricultural 
outturn ; and the absence of any means of accurately rfuaging 
its amount is a matter of regret, In Lukhimpdrv, and 
Slbsaugor, on the fewer slopes of the Bhootan Kills, in Karax up 
and Goalpara, cotJkn is grown to a limited extent; Nowg^ng 
is the only dis triv where it is hugely grown. This is due to 
the fact, as Mr. Hurrah says, that the range of the Mikir HUIa 
is included within its boundary. These people (Mikirs) grow 
cotton not only for domestic consumption, but also for export. 
The following figures are approximate estimates of the area 
under cotton in tho Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys ; — 


Brahmaputra 
Valley ... 


S Goalpara 
Karims jj 
Nowgoug 
Durr mi 3 
Sib*augor 
8 ylhefc 


Surma Valley | (Cellar (Sudder Subdivision) 



Total 


These figures relate to the phi ins districts ; but in the range 
of mountains extending from the head of the Brahmaputra 
Valley to tho coniines of Myimmaingh, c-otton is nearly 
everywhere a staple crop, ill* one exception being Ih* 
high plateau of Urn Khsuai Hills, where, owing to the 
severity of the cold, it is altogether, or nearly, ex¬ 
cluded. The Garoa grow it very btrg.ly, and Use in¬ 
habitants of the Kh;is« and Jainlia HUD, says Mr, IDirah 
carry down hundreds of mannds every year to Kumup and 
Nowgoug. The method of estimating Tho outturn and the 
area under cultivation, is somewhat primitive, but I lie 
following figures famish «»n approximate estimate of the 
actual area under cotton in tho hill districts : — 

Aore». 


Garo Hills 

Khasi 

Jaintia 

North Caehar Hills 


22.933 

1.250 

3,600 

4.000 


No estimate has been given for tho Nuga TUID, as no at- 
tempt, we are told, has ao far been made to collect any statis¬ 
tics iu this district. Adding the figures for the plat us ami hill*, 
we have a total approximifU area under cotton in the pro¬ 
vince of 38,815 acres. 

On the subject of varieties, Mr. DarrUti gives some info* 
esting particular*. There are apparently only two well 
varieties, the one being described as tho high 
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growing kind, bearing white flowers, The pods are very large, 
sometimes as much as 8 inches in length, and when they bnrlt, 
says Mr. Darrah, “ the contents come out in a cataract of 
cotton, which gives a Held the appearance of being covered 
with enow.” But this variety does not seem to be in much 
roquet for ordinary purposes as the smaller kind, the fibre 
being said by the trade to b« harsh and to twist badly; but 
it is said to well adapted for mixing with wool. The other, 
tfie small-boiled species, beariug reddish flowers, and particu¬ 
larly that grown fn the Jaintia Hills, is said to be the b^st 
cotton grown in the province. Its recommendations being 
that the thread can be more closely woven than that of other 
kinds, Mr. Darrah also mentions a khaki variety found in 
Cachar ami Muni pore, the pods of which are described as not 
being of a uniform khali, but containing a few white threads 
here and there. 

(To be co tinned.) 


BUNDS AND TUBES ON PADUGAI LANDS. 


rCnmmiMfcafaf.] 

The term pidtigai requires to be explained at the com¬ 
mencement. It is the Tamil mime given to that portiou 
of the Laud lying between the banks and the stream, 
Or in other words the bed of the river from which the 
water has receded, and over which is deposited, in time uf 
flood, the silt suspended til the water of a river. The area 
covered by it varies according to locality, Li the Taujore 
district, it is usually broad and extensive, but in other dis¬ 
tricts. such as South Arcot, it ia narrow and limited. Generally 
it cover’s a space of 30 or 40 yards. The soil of such lands is 
generaky more 1 fertile than the adjacent plots, not similarly 
situated, and is tit more for garden 4n Hi vat ion. These 
laixis can be brought to many uses, txhe plots near 
the river iu the Tanjore district are tfickly overgrown 
with reeds, and are generally covered over by trees of lu¬ 
xuriant growth. The portions of the padug^i, situated near 
the bank, and not covered with reed*, are cultivated in 
some places with plantain; and in others they are un¬ 
der gardens. The banks are generally fj or 6 feet high above 
the lejfel of the padugai lands, which are as high again 
abovjftho bed of the river. Thus the bank is 10 or 1:2 feet 
aboye the level of the river. 

low such cultivated plots and banks prevent the river from 
or ^flowing during the pre valets of floods, deserves to be ex- 

ined. During the rainy season, when the river is full, if there 
* J no high banks, the course of the current in places where the 
&1 joining plots are low, is diverted, and the water thus finds its 
way into the interior. But by banks being covered thickly with 
reeds, this is prevented. What is termed l{ Vaganui” iu Tamil is 
constructed for this purpose in pbcos where the river threat¬ 
ens to take a different course. Jn such place* it is found, a few 
years after the construction of such “ Vaganai/' that the level 
of the land lias been gradually raised by the sand of the river 
being washed and accumulating upon its surface. The land 
then escapes all danger from the force of the current. It has 
been said that the planting of reeds and trees is always 
a sufficient check to the current, when the river is 
full during floods, ^ut if the flood is excessive the 
plantation is no more able to check the current, and thus 
the water overflows the padugai lauds. But the water 
cannot go further. V*hw is due to the presence of strong bauka 
which obstruct the rush of the w&lor into the adjacent villages 
aud lands. The banks are usually strengthened by the planta¬ 
tion of reeds and grass. Ordinarily in rainy seasons we have 
water in the river to the depth of 7 or 8 feet ; but wheu we 
have more, the bunds are a sufficient check to the water. It 
is only when the water is more than 12 feet in the river, that 
it caii overflow the banka. This, as far as it has been observed, 
occurs very rarely. It is only then that the people stand in need 
of the assistance of the authorities to raise the lew! of the 
banks to a sufficient height. The'people, therefore, in such 
vjflaoee are safe and secure from floods aud, consequently, from 


®S*agee. 

we** 


j; heard that many villages have been washed away and 
91)9 won caused to the poor ryots during the floods 


of late years. These calamities are due to the absence of pre¬ 
ventive measures that ought to Uaye been taken by the Govern¬ 
ment authorities, who do not, however, appear to take any pre¬ 
cautions at such limes They feel the sense of their duty only 
when it is too late. They should be asked to plant reeds and 
trees on the dry beds of rivers, and to raise embankments ; for, 
as shown above,these methods protect the people and their binds 
from floods The Government ought to plant trees aud streifg'taieii 
the portions adjacent to a river, since they ate all classed under 
Puuamboke, and as they belong to Government, private inter¬ 
ference is punishable. This work, it may be remarked, will 
not prove unremuuevative to Government, for there is some 
prospect of a revenue to be derived from it. The reeds and grass- 
i es would be readily bought by the poorer classes for thatching 
I purposes, for fodder for their cattle, and various other purposes. 
It need not be pointed out here that trees will also give a pro¬ 
portionate incamo. Thus we liud Uwt those preventive 
measures, while affording security and protection to the people 
from floods, would form also a source of income to Government, 
It may further be stated that this would save the Government 
the heavy sums they are obliged to spend iu times of floods. If 
the Government should And it inconvenient to take the 
me mures advocated in this paper, ii. is suggested that the 
padugd lands of river side villages might bo farmed out for 
cultivation purposes to the ryots under certain conditions, such 
;ls they should grow reeds in their respective plots and 
raixp bunds in the same, while they may bo allowed to cul¬ 
tivate the rest of their plots arid reap the fruits of their labour 
without having to pay taxes. There is no doubt that they would 
be very willing and prepared to undertake tlie abive, for it 
would enable them to have always a good supply of wood for 
fuel purposes, and provide for manure for their land*. It may 
not b* out of place here to point out to the ryots as well as to 
the Government that the following trees, as they grow very 
quickly, yield capital wood for fuel and can be utilised for agri¬ 
cultural implements :—Casurina Kqusstifolia, Poinciaun Begin, 
Cassia Florida, Calophyllum Inophylluu, Thespesia Populiiea, 
Inga Dtilcis, Portium Canditum, and Odiua Wodeer. 


SAJI AKLNPOttE BOTANICAL G AUDENS. 


The annual report on these gardens for the year ending 31»t 
March 1883, is before us. Although the report bears evidence 
of good work having been done during the year, the financial 
results show a slight falling off. The total expenditure amount¬ 
ed to Us. 33,230, or Ils, 1G0 in excess of that of the previ¬ 
ous year ; while the income am minted to Hi. 8,488, showing a 
decrease of Ks. 1,010 over that of the previous year. The fall¬ 
ing off in the income is explained as being due to the temporary 
cessation of sales from the hill gardens, to a reduction iu 
prices, and to an ordinary fluctuation in demaud Much seems 
to have been d me to add to the appearance of the gardens* 
especially iu the matter of carriage drives and footpaths 
Our recollections of these necessary adjuncts iu the 
Sahnruupore gardens are not of the most favorable kind, 
but when we last visited these gardens, Mr. Duthie had 
only just assumed charge from Dr. Jamieson, the former 
superintendent, under whose direction, wo fear, the gardens 
were allowed to run iuto a wilderness. If we remember right¬ 
ly, the good doctor, though one of the ablest botanists in 
India, was very much averse to cutting away trees and jangle ; 
and had no soul for the modern style' of laying out gardens ; 
we are therefore glad to see that the system of grass plots and 
shrubberies has been introduced into these gardens. Though* 
a technically conducted botanical garden, we see no reason for 
omitting those artistic features which add so much to the beauty 
of the garden. A considerable falling off is observable Igjffie 
distribution of plants during the past year ; for while iu 1883-84 
there wore 115, 1)30, in 1884-85 there were only 42,216 plants 
sent out, showing a decrease of 103,723. The distribution of the 
Agave arnet iccuia and strawberry suckers go to swell up the 
total for the previous year, as they in themselves number no 
leas than ] 18,653. There is a sensible increase iu the issue of ac¬ 
climatised suede, from 6,663 tlto. to 19,660 lbs. It is satisfac¬ 
tory to note that by far the greater bulk of theme seeds were 
supplied to the general public. 
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The collection atid preparation of drug* forms an important 
item in these gardens, Thg following are some of the drug*, 
prepared during the past year 



lbs. 

Extract byctciamus 

... 202 

Dried Leaves of „ ... 

... 289 

Extract of taraxaoum 

... »l 

Hoot of „ 

... 250 

K&malia powder ... 

... 59 

Colooynth fruit 

... 119 


Among the more interesting additions to Lite gardens, we note 
the speciea of coutinit < sent by Dr, Aitckiaon of the Delimita¬ 
tion Commission. Tho Napohowa imperial** i« a now species 
to India, and is a native of West Africa. It has a remarkably 
constructed flower, and yields a fruit resembling a pom- 
graiiate, from the astringent rind of which ?, kind of ink is 
made by the natives. The most valuable recent introduction 
however, is tho Jpomxv i pnrya, which yields the jalap of com¬ 
merce. Three hundred tubers were, it seems, obtained from 
the NilgiriM, and planted at the Arnigadh garden at Mussoo- 
rie, where it is said to be doing remarkably well. The vege¬ 
table sowings were more or less failures, having been damaged 
by the heavy rain of October, 

The experiment with potatoes is interesting. It appears 
that the varieties that have been acclimatized already, and are 
known as the ordinary country kinds, have given the best 
results, both in point of yield and quality, and Mr. Ratine 
pronounces them superior to the imported varieties. The results 
of three years’ successive trials certainly prove the fact that the 
country kinds, under proper treatment, yield the best crops ; 
135 mauuda to the acre is, we think, very satisfactory evidence 
of this fact. The trial of the Italian tield turnip shows that 
the leaves outweighed the roots by a great deal, and Mr. 
Duthie remarks that “ if it is intended to use the foliage of the 
plant and not the root, as one would have supposed, the ex¬ 
periment is so far a a access.’' The Indian corn experiments 
showed that, of the imported kinds “ Stowell’s evergreen 
sugar corn” was tho best of the American varieties. The 
Kumruh of New Zealand (fpomeva ehry*oris*) f a specie* of 
sweet potato, is considered to be a valuable addition to our 
\ arielies of vegetable*. 

On the subject of cereals, there arc some inlerording remark* 
on wheat and barley. Mr. Dnthie states that amongst mo mo 
contributions for the K>w fiooiiomic Museum, ho t.-»ok home 
two samples of grain, one of a variety of wheat odlnd W Itr i-m':!,’' 
and grown at tfuharuupore from selected we.nl (the original 
having come from the Cawuporc Farm years ago) and the other 
a remarkable variety of loose grained barley of a dark chocolate 
color, grown from a small sample exhibited at au agricultural 
show at Saharunpore by a zemindar of the MozulIVrnugger 
district. Thosn samples wero considered by Professor 
Thialeton Dyer, the Assistant Director, K,e\v (Jardcnn, to bo 
of sufficient interest for being specially reported upon, and he 
accordingly sent them to Mr. McDougall, the well-known 
expert in matters relating to cereals, who reported as follows : — 

We had much pleasure in receiving your MW nf 1 lth Instant, 
with sample* of wheat and barley. I have shown ilium to most of 
the priuolpal people in the ooro market, who t ok much inter- 
est in them. The wheat is valued at about 30 a per 400 lbs , it 
being classed with the Kubanea (Russian wh<\V) its {night and 
clean appearance causing much remark. On grinding and past' 
ing t I find it contain* much gluten, but la somewhat sttoky. 
Is there any particular reason to grow this seed, as I thick it 
would pay hotter to gfpw the white seed such as la now shipped 
from Bombay, and is now worth say 30 a per 49S;b», here. Quanti¬ 
ties from this (your) sample would at once command a ready 
ssle, and if you could prooure say 20 quarters, I shall he glad 
ttr grind and bake It and report to you. The barley ; This was 
locked at with much interest, and many opinions expressed upon its 
being quite new; the value varied from 23*. to 80*. per 400 lbs, 
I notice on damping it that each grain sprouts well and 89 will 
malt, but the color comes oft and so would not do (It is thought) for 
psfe ales but it might do well for stout. For feeding purposes it 
would be usuful although it would take time to remove prejudice 
to its color, la this seed likely to grow batter than the ordinary 
barley or is It possible to grow a Jmsklasa barley of the ordinary 
color ? I am much obliged to you for sending these samples, which 


are so very interesting, and shall always he pleaie-l to give you 
|* auy information in my power. * 

The following remarks by Mr, Dutliio ou this subject are 
winUi reproducing 

The wheat Is a vt*ry hardy frea-grovviug sort, aud always gives ■ 
a good yield both In grain and fluff, L r mt season ttm yield was i8 
miuodtf ami 13 goers chaff per acre. varb^y pu 4 seH«es the 

good quality of being able to stuud well up whnu gtown in highly 
manured soil ; lor, as is well known, mitt varieties of l^udiau 
wheats run up into straw and fall over before coming to maturity 
when the soil is too highly manured, This variety Is thus well 
adapted for those who attempt to cultivate wheat accord!ug to 
the European method, 

Thu ohooolate colored bat'ey pro laced 15 mauuda grain and 12J 
mauuds straw pc-r acre. The yield of grain was thus heavier 
than the yield of straw. The objection a* to color alluded to 
iu lha report is fatal to it* value, aud will prevent ils ever being 
grown except as a uuriinity. We possess a white grained variety 
of huaklore barley, and a good largo sample of this has lately 
been seiiti to liow lor special report, The liusklees bailey a appear 
to bo quito unknown in England, au l ah everything except oolo^ 
wai favourably oumiwmt d on iu the ease of tho variety sent, I 
am iu hopes that the n*portou tho \vbit> variety will he altogether 
favourable au<l perhaps beoomo the means of bringing this barley 
to the notice of the EuglHt mnrlretH. Tin three vai Mice of oats, 
viz., Challougf,” “ Irish WhUo,’ 1 and “ WhiU Russian” have 
Again done w«Jl Only a small proportion ol tlm so ed * sown 
germinated ; this is always, however, tho case with seed* saved 
from fioahly-importod w.ruate. Toy whole of this suaaun’.s heads 
are well filled up with gnm, am* ; u another year I shall probably 
be ably to give some id«aof the yield per aero. 

( T-j be cutlimitH?.) 


AX jEXTOMO [,< Ki 1CA L LEUXl/UE. f 


XIE 

Ok tho 18th intent there was a large gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen at th#l)alhou«to IoMtitoco, having been invited by the 
Honorary Secretary to see a apUmdid collection of hicetfl made by 
Mr, Mowis in Sikkim, The cas*** containing the collection bad 
been laid out iu the Institute, and almost fot m<*d an exhibition of 
themselves, though th**y arc in tended'M tho iudo Colonial Exhibi¬ 
tion iu London. Every tiass of'insect was represented. and the 
gorgeous ooluurs of some of < he butt* Mites ami beetles bu ill ascrip¬ 
tion. Sluntly aft-T9 o’clock, the Ilofomry cS *rrotary iu Induced 
Mr. Muwistotho audience, and tho lecture which follow* was 
listened to with the utmost attention, Free from ail technic* lies 
art! abounding in amusing »V)iigi out of Hm hiutaiy of inaeofcfe, 
Mr. Mow is’* comparisons of the dilMtnt power* and facultlos^My 
to bo mol with iu imieufca, made up a ouuoteo and able diiquisi ■ 
that k«‘pt his audience tuorougliiy interouted. In addition to 
interest as a lecture, there wcto facts modo known of real i 
portauco and »?r?at practical value, \V*« quote tho part relating tJ 
Bilk and ueiiouiture ot India, and only wish wo could give it in 
r?t- nso. Describing tho three gj oat silk-piodm iug families of 
moths, the lecturer said that the firxt family contained ail those 
cultivated anil dcsm-slieMed by men ; secondly, those that are left 
to themselves to weave their siik in the jungle, »nd aro called wild 
silk*worms ; and thirdly, those silk-wotm* which spin a coooou.but 
lmvo no commercial value at present. I« former years, ho said, 
D.dia bad a very largo silk industry, but owing to prevailing 
diseases of the ailk worms and year* of drought, It is now scarcely 
one hundredth part of what it once was, ^pnvernmerit had made 
many effort* to revive it, ami tried hard and inenrre 1 heavy expense 
to give a now Imputes to.tbi« i«du«t>y ( but U#m>h land and labour 
ato cheaper hero than iu any other part of lhoftoild,tb« lecturer was 
doubtful whether tho mulberry *ilk would ever regain it* former 
footing in India. It takes, wo learnt, three years to make a 
plantation fit to feed tlm worms to make good marketable siik, so 
1 that it is iinpoeHiblo to attempt any largo scheme ; but a* the 
lecturer remarked, if we ore unable to ohfab law boat silk except at 
a loss, get the next best that pays —aiuI pays well. Therefore every 
enoonragcimmfc should bo given to the tuaser industry in thin 
country, Mr, Thomas Wurdle ha* just reached thte country, having 
been sent out by tho Home Government to investigate our silk 
industries. He we* tho British delegate at the late Baris Exhibi¬ 
tion, and bits demonstrated the fact that turner silk can now be 
reeled and spun, bleached ami dyed, in s^ondid colours, and 
used in almost any material whore formerly tho best sil 1 ^ 01a ^y 
were employed, A demand ha*, therefore, gpruwg up *-**** 
to proieitf but a limited euppiy. The tm«eet erwom Ate found 
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la every part of India, and the worn* feed on almost every pl&q£. 
They are very hardy, a'id Utt!e liable to disease, and tf Govern*- 
meat would only take the Matter earnestly ia bend, we ehoald 
have a most extensive Industry in the space of a very few years. 
This new industry would almost equal the waning cotton one, and 
prove much more remunerative, while gtvlug employment to 
thousands of the poorer classes to whom this woik would be partleu. 
larly well suited, thus adding largely to our revenues. Lakhs of 
rupees' worth of these cocoons are shipped home every year, taking 
up great space on board ship. These oooooue have to be reeled at 
home on spindles which cost £75 eaoh, and by labourers who 
demand 20*. a week. The same result could bo obtained here with 
labour at fi rupees per month. The great drawback In all native- 
reeled silk has always been the unevenness and lumpiness of the 
thread, but with very little trouble, au improved reel oould be 
introduced here, which would give all the desired evenness. The 
lecturer exhibited a model reel, which has been constructed by 
him, and which combined to a certain extent both the European 
and native methods, and still remained simple enough to suit 
unskilled labour. The oo«t of this root is so low as to be within 
‘the reach of the poorest coolie of the country, and by a general 
adoption of such a reel or a similar one, Indian-reeled tussor silks 
oould be laid down in the European markets at about 10*. per 
pound, and thus give 100*/ 9 profit on the outlay ! In explaining 
this reel, It was shown that it reeled evenly, and distributed the 
silk regularly on the reel, from which it oan be removed by a very 
simple contrivance, without disturbing the layers of the silk, which 
is very essential. It could be worked by hand or foot, and also be 
adapted to machinery, and any child oould learn to work it in a 
short time. A case of sample silk was exhibited, whloh had been 
reeled on this model, and a email quantity was also reeled before 
the audleuce iu the leoture hall. 

At fee conclusion of the leoture, Mr. Simmons rose to propose a 
hearty\joto of thanks to Mr. Mowis, for the very instructive and 
able leowre they had all listened to, and for hiving so kindly lent 
hn collection on view, remarking at the samel time that Jeotures 
of this class were much more likely to be appreciated, than many 
others which are either too teohnloal or too ota^ioal for the general 
public. Bombay bad, he aald, a Natural History Society whloh 
waa doing muoh good. Calcutta has several scientific societies, but 
as they are mostly confined to old, monuments and coins, it inter¬ 
ested only a limited number, whereas a Natural History Society 
woul&ibe liked by many, for even children could be taught many 
gooctfnxamplcB from the very book of nature. The leoture they 
hadiKefc listened to was one particularly suited to stimulate them, 
an/the chairman thought a combined effort should be made to form 
a Jooiety of Natural History here in Caloutta. The oompany then 
derated. g 


Miscellaneous Items. 


Mn. W. D. Gunn, Veterinary Surgeon, Central Provinces, has 

been rewarded by Government with Bs. 6,400 for his report on 
Cattle Disease. 


Some correspondence has reoently taken place between the Gov 
eminent of the North-West Provings* and the Supreme Govern* 
ment on the subjeofc of the alleged decrease of the area held under 
occupancy right In the former province. A careful enquiry wae 
set on foot by the Board of Revenue, selected villages being sub¬ 
jected to a minute scrutiny, and the whole question being 
thoroughly sifted in the light of the now fairly trustworthy 
statistic® obtained from the putwarl's records. The result g$4 to 
show that the alleged decrease exists rather in name than In fact. 
Whilst the area recorded as held by tsnante with rights of oJbu* 
panoy at the late revision of settlement, has undoubtedly decreased, 
the loss has been more than compensated by a steady growth and 
extension of occupancy rights on other lands. We find In fact that, 
whereas out of the area of 7,713,866 aores held by oocupauoy 
tenants at settlement, 1,070,778 acres or 13*0 per cent has been 
lost s in 1,814,109 acres or 20‘9 per coot of the area at settlement, 
occupancy rights have since accrued. 


Dotunq the last few days the citizens of Bombay have had a 
chanoe of forming an idea of what the Bombay Court will be like at 
the Colonial abd Indian Exhibition. A Urge portion of the elabo¬ 
rately carved soreen, which will go round the Court, was exhibited 
by Mr. Witnbridge. Mr. Van Ruith gave a private view of his 
picture*. Mr. Griffiths showed at the School of Att as many of 
the fabrics as oould be conveniently unpacked. Mr. Terry opened 
the doors of the Wonderland Pottery Works, and the models of 
Indian oraft were exhibited at the Dockyard. Every one waa 
pleased with the general result. Bombay, there fs no doubt, will 
be dury worthily represented. We understand, however, that the 
Bombay exhibits will not bs accompanied by a custodian. But 
surely this Is a fatal blunder likely in itself to defeat the primary 
object that prompted the collection of so excellent and so repre¬ 
sentative a eerie* of articles Exhibits have been sent mainly in the 
Idea that the adequate representation of Bombay artwork iu Loudon 
would develop the trade of this presidency, and lead to larger 
dealings with England. Mr. Griffiths, the secretary of the local 
oommittse, la the gentleman we should like to ace sent home In ^ 
charge of the Bombay exhibits. But if this be Impossible, a very 
good eubetitute oould be found in Mr. B. A, Gupte, his head olerk, 
Mr. Gupte hae an Intimate and teohnloal knowledge of all the 
Bombay art Industries. He Is a well known authority on the sab- 
jsot. In five minutes conversation he oould probably tell any 
English dealer more about any fabric or any ware than oould be 
gathered from hours of study* What is more, he is Int ima tely 
acquainted with the producers on this side, and oould put the Eng¬ 
lish oonsumers into direot connection with them. He would also 
have the opportunity of learning while iu England what qualities 
of goods are best suited to the English market. After all the 
money that has been spent In the Bombay collection it would be a 
pity to risk the loss of the ship for the want of a halfpenny worth 
of tar. Mr. Gupte’* expenses oould not be heavy while the 
possibilities of a good return would be very promising. 


Selections, 


Kao Bahadoob Lauaankas IJmmhankab, Sub Judge of 
Abnpdabed, has been granted Re. 3,000 for compiling certain 
arithmetical works for the use of students. 

Tbbuk ban been heavy rain in Lahore during the last few days. 
Bain wee much wan^j^ not only in Lahore, but Iu almost every 
part of the Punjab. _ 

Tins rice crop In ^frhoot, and Indeed all along the Nepal frontier, 
lias beau unusually Rood and abundant this year, A brisk export 
trade is air ady beginning, and prices are low. 

A tslw+raw from Madras to the Tims of India say® that 
increasing attention is be «g given there to the Mysore gold mine*. 
Eleven hundred ouuoee of guld from the Myaore Company’* mines 
were shipped home by tho last steamer. A great advance in the 
value of the shares of this company Is advised from London, Other 
mines are looking up. 

Th« quantity of tea exported from China and Japan to Great 
JBrltain, from the commencement of the season to the 24th of No- 
sfcsjLt last, was 13l,w8,0881bs„ as compared with 129,984,6831b*.* 
duriflg ^te corresponding period of last year. The exports to tko 
United IShjm and Canada during the same period have been 

with Bnaiiiw,, 


ENSILAGE AT ALLAHABAD, 


As the experiments in enailage conducted during 1884 85 at 
Allahabad In connection with the preservation of grass, were 
perhaps larger and mere comprehensive than any experiments 
which ever took ptnoe at any other one place, I propose submit* 
ting a report, showing generally the process of this method of the 
underground preservation of grass, and in detail the contents 
and outturn of the several eilos dug In Allahabad canton¬ 
ments, 

Eighty'four silos in all were dug, and filled with greet, Ac.,* 
between 23rd July and 29th October, 1884. The dimensions of 
the majority of these were dff 4- 12* + 6 1 , while the rest were of 
various sixes. . 

The slice were to situated, as to be in the centre of the pfot, 
from which it Was intended the grass should be out, Toi* was dons 
to avoid the necessity of engaging carriage to take tbe grace to the 
pile, and by these moans the only expense Incurred lu filling the 
slios was the contract rats of outtiug the grass, vis., about 9 pie per 
maund, # 

It was found by experiment that a field or plot of about five 
acres of ordinary grass land, will fill a alio 30' x 12* x 6' dug lu 
/ off It. The coolies who wit tho grass will carry it and 
tfthfbwlt into the pft. 
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The cost oI three silo* of the above else tree Re. 11, or at the 
rate of Re. 141*2 per 1,000 cubic feet. In addition to Re, 3 10-8 
for excavating the eilo, there ie the obarge for covering and nu • 
covering it with 4£ feet of eertlFwhich ie abont Re. 15-4, and 
hence the total expense connected with a eilo 80* x 12' x O', con¬ 
taining 600 manndl of grave, should be abont Re. 5, 

The principle on which theee experiments were carried oat, wee 
to find out the very cheapest method of preserving grass, karbl, 
motj£ &o,, so ee to briog it within the power of the pooreet villager 
to stfi*4 food for hie oattle. It was with this object that only earth 
eilo# were dug, no elaborate means of draining or preasing were 
attempted, the experiments were conducted in the slomlest and 
cheapest form, and though a small percentage of the sllqr was not 
good, yet on the whole the experiment may be deemed to have 
been highly successful, and considering that the operations were 
nothing more than digging a hole in the ground and filling It 
with grass, H is highly satisfactory tlut over 40,000 maunds of 
food so stored should have been eaten, and eaten with relish 
by the cattle (numbering 1,000) and upwards of 1,200 ponies. 

To examine the financial results of the above operations it 
will be seen that, roughly speaking, the silos containing these 
40,000 maunds of fodder cost Rs. 350, aud the cost of cutting the 
grass was Rs. 1,675, and thus giving even the liberal allow 
anceof 40 lbs, per head per bullock per day, it would be possible 
to feed 80.000 oattle lor Rs. 2,225, or in other words, to for¬ 
age over 200 bollocks dally for an hole year at a total cost of 
Rs. 2,225, or at the rate of Rs. U per bullock per annum. 

Now at the most moderate computation ami giving only 20 
lbs, per diem, It would cost to feed a bullock on bhnsa Rs. 
45 per annum, or more than four times as much as the enaihlfee, 
This la taking the rate of bhuso at 8 tunas per manud. 

The only precautions necessary in fiiliug an earth silo, are 
to heap the grass as high above the surface of the silo, ss the 
depth of the silo, and then to cover the grass so heaped up with 
the whole of the earth which has been previously excavated, 
care being takqp to cover a margin of 2 feet all around the 
sides of the pit to keep out air and water. With a few excep- 

/ Uons nearly all the Allahabad silos were filled while It was rain¬ 
ing hard. 

When a #ilo has been oovered up, great oare must bo tak«*n in 
filling up any cracks or orevlces the moment they happen to 
appear. 

For the first twenty-five silos that were made, an elephant was 
employed to press the grass, but subsequently the services of the 
elephant were dispensed with, and no pressure other than the 
weight of the excavated earth was used. The latter appears to be 
quite sufficient, and is the least expensive form of pressure that 
can be applied. It is of course highly important that the weight 
of the earth so put on should be equally distributed. 

Another form of pressure that was tried was wooden sleepers ; 
but unless great oaro Is taken in placing the grass evenly, it is 
very difficult to obtain an equal pressure, as the sleepers being 
fiat will naturally press only on the highest points of the grass. 
Our experience seems to show, that tbo earth pressure is ail that 
is necessary, if carefully applied., 

A most important result was obtained from 12 silos, which were 
made along the line of rail between Allahabad and Manauri, for 
though they wore filled almost entirely with the coarsest descrip¬ 
tion of grass, vh. f kusa, kasa, and ganhra grasses, which make 
poor hay, yet the ensilage turned out exoelleut. 

The coarse grasses came out of tha silo soft and suoculent, aud 
that they were nutritious and palatable was proved by the condi¬ 
tion of the bullocks during the issue of this ensilage, aud by the 
greedy mannor in which the animals devoured this fodder. 

1 think also that results proved that for the purpose of being 
siloed, grass should be out either with the M jebao” i small circu¬ 
lar scythe) or witli the M baasa ” (sickle), and not with the 
11 kurpa,” for with the latter it is almost Impossible lo avoid 
■•raping up dirt and roots, which not only make tho ensilage 
gritty and unpalatable, but also tend to cause it to have an ob¬ 
noxious smell. 

After opening the ailoe on the railway, we opened eleven that 
bad Wan dug <m the Fort Esplanade. These were formed from 
the following good grasses, vfa.» bandari, jmewah, mussel and 
dbub, and turned out rxctlieub Those grasses had been in tbe 
pits about six months, and came out as green as when put in. 

1 then had to open out the silos in new cantonments. These 
did not turn ontso well *as those on the railway and fort, and 
three or four were to bad that they had to be dosed again, 
The smell of this ensilage while in the pit was malty, but when 
removed and exposed to tbe air, ft betaine unpleasant, resembling 


have gained ground 
were due in some 
maintained in the 
(^), Siege train 1 



a tan-yard in smell. Most of it, however, was greedily devoured 
bytbe oattle, though some three or four silos ooutd not be used. 

The reesou the silos In new oantonments were not so good 
as the others can fairly be attributed to the fact that the grass , 
put into them was immature and young, an 1 from, this the fol¬ 
lowing deduction can be madeEnsilage to be good should be 
made from grass out just before it dower*, aud this wlU allow a 
good second crop to spring up f or hay. 9 

The Transport Lines in Allahabad are la every way luoon* 
venisntly situated, being in what are called tho Chatham Lines, 
three or four miles away from the barracks, commissariat godown, 
and other places in which the bullocks are called upon to work. 
This necessitates most of the bullocks for duty having to walk 
four miles before their work is begun, and again to perform 
a return journey of four miles when their work is finished. 
Carrying the ensilage to the Chatham Lines was fraught with 
a gleet deal of iocouvenience. for to get there from new oanton¬ 
ments necessitates passing through the greater part of tbe civil 
station, the inhabitants of which naturally complained of the 
smell of tbe ensilage. As soon as it was found that annoyance 
was being caused, tho issue of ensilage to the animals in the t 
Chatham Llnci was stopped. 

Ensilage has a curious smell, very like that of a tan-yard, which 
is uopioaseat to any one umooustomed to It, hut which ceases 
to be unpleasant after one is used to it. There is nothing to 
show that the smell is at all unhealthy, on tho contrary the 
coolies who were employed daily on the silos, kept in excellent 
health, and the siege train bullocks who wore fed almost 
entirely on it, kept well and in very good condition. There 
was only one death amongst these animals, and that was caused 
: by riuderpest, This epi/.ootio disease spread considerably amongst 
tbe uow bullocks bought for the proposed expedition tor 
Quetta, and caused many deaths. The commissariat stai| 
cattle were fed almost entirely on ensilage, aud nothing < 
the most favourable results. I mention this as an Idea se^ 

1 At hat tho deaths amongst the new 1 
»tway to the ensilage. This can 
Bee of the following foots 
1 " bullocks fed on ensilage from the time of 
the first silo being opened, to the - last being closed, kept well and 
in good condition, 

(b) . Slaughter oattle same result. 

(c) > Slaughter sheep fed partially on ensilago withstood 
results. 

(d) . Ponies fed on ensilage. 

I think it has since been incontestably proved, that the deal 
among the new bullocks were due to rinderpest, and that tn| 
disease was raging iu the villages rfiind about Allahabad is well 
known, and was witnessed by the Major-General aud Deputl 
A?s ; staut Quartermaster-General of the Division, who, when out 
in tbe district, saw the corpses of mftny hundreds of bullocks 
that had. been carried olf by this disease, 

I made »n experimental silo with wonderfully good results. 

It was filled in the following manner At the bottom was placed ' 
about 2 feet of green ** mothf,” next some rather> dry 
munj ; ou this came Nome 2 feet of chaffed sorghum, then a layer 
of dry ksrbi, pressed povvn by about 6 inches of green mothf, 
and on the top of all a layer of sorghum. This pit was opened on 
13th May, 1885, after haviug been covered for 6 J mouths. Tpro 
inches sorghum at the top had to be discarded. The reuulmug 
articles came out most excellent, the dry Karbl appearing as 
juicy aud fresh as the green. The animals devoured this ensilage 
in the greediest manner. 

I attach a statiincut* showing the result oTeaoh sho in detail 
and jn conclusion I submit tho following sWnmary of what 
would appear to be the facts ascertained infconnection with 
this mo't interesting experiment, which was conducted on so large 
a scale at Allahabad this year 

(1) . It does not app sir ueoessary to go to the expense of building 
masonry silos, or to take any particular precautions In draining 
aud pressing, as an earth silo seems to fulfil all the necessary condi¬ 
tions, and apparently drains itself it k«pt air and water tight, 

(2) , The only pressure that soerns to ho necessary, is that 
os used by the excavated earth being piled 00 the gram, 

(3) , The best time to cut the grass is wheuitls mature, be¬ 
tween 15th August aud 1 st November; this will give a second crop 
for hay. 

(4) . The foot of its ratniug while a silo is ^lug fi led, dOe«ne$ 

appear to do any harm, V" ■ 



* We are obliged to omit tht$ fa t wont of spaas S-fAt 
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(fl). The should ho fasucd green, %,a. t tut it ia taken I to gentlemen of this description are too many to Mlow mo 

out of the pit. c to doubt for a moment Mr. Lee-Watoor'a statement i bnt the 

(fj), Thirty *fivo lbs of ensilage would appear to be equal to planter has generally too much upon^ils band* to pay that close 
20 lhs, of bhiiRji, the ration of a bIpco train bullock. attent'nn to the cultivation of new plants which is so necessary, 


(7), Ensilaged karbi forma go^d food for elephin's. 

{81. The fact of nutting the grass for ensilage, gives a finer 
and better second crop for hay.making. # 

(0), FUlon sldhihl, in my npiulou, be made wedge shaped, 
*. cf, rather wider at the top than the bottom, aud with sloping 
sides, to preserve an even pressure. The floor and sfdes might 
be baked by burning rubbish in the pit, 

1 trust that the Mcporimeta at AHabnbid may in the course of 
time show the villagers aixl country people, that they have now 
a sure and safe mean* at ban l for preserving fod ler for their oafctle, 
and a cheaper method by far <•{ procuring good fodder than any 
now in existence t and in eonGluvion L wmiM point out that the 
success of theso experiments is mainly duo to the Intelligence and 
bard work of Servant Meagher, of the C niniimmt Dapirbmcnt, 
who ha* not only 1 k*vu out in nil wcatlw*, but has Uken an 
intelligent interest in the operations, which ha* gem. f <,r to make 
them so successful. 

S, C. F. FKILK. Captain, 
Assistant Commissury G moral. 


EXPERIMENTAL BOTANICAL GARDENS, 

From M. A, LawamN, Hup, Director of Government Cardens 
and Parks, Ac., Ni)giri& —To the Skcrktaky to Government, 
Rttvmuc iLqur' incut,™{No. 313, dated Oobacamuud, 13th 
November liSSo) r — 

I have Ihv honor to acknowledge iim me-lptof Proceedings of 
the R«»irdnf Revenue, dated lstOitdier ISS3, No. 2783, together 
with G K S , dated 26th October 188'*, No. U88, cilling for any 
tenia* ksrwhiH» I may h *v« to nuke upm tbeir proposal to 
astfhlishYxpanniantal botanical gJinluii recorfmended by ’them 
at ^indiiKr, KulttUm, Kiisau'lkonda, llovjf r, B&umiduig, 
Vi ro<iud,l^idtfQor »ud Paluiauor. t 6 

k % 1 will at the outset observe that the objef*t of oslabli shing 

experimental gardues is to discover in wh it particular districts 
plants of C'liwmerobil ami ot.linr va’ue in iy best bo cultivated, and 
therefore that the, localities selected sh tutJ differ f«oni one 
another, us much an possible, in t-miperaturo, rainfall and characte r 
of toil ilhat. It would ho a waste of mou^y and e mrgy to establish 
more Wan one garden where the above conditions arc similar, 

3./Mr. Gallon, acting Collector of Biliary, writes lliat there 
h ♦’A garden aitu-iUd in a basin ju*t b 'ow tire pliteau of 
Kroon drug, wbiob wan formerly a soldier's garden, ami is the 
p^Seity of G .v i'nmtut.” Tips, «n far as i can tcsll without 
anamination of l.ltc would seem to bo a most uligible 

/ioe for a garden. ItisiutiiQ plains, and the proposed site is 
.heady the property of Government, 
t. Tho remarks made by Mr, Burrows, Collector of the 
Nilgiris, respecting Gudalnr, I oau corroborate from personal 
knowledge, It i» about 2.5(H) foot above Hitt sea, Iks a heavy 
rainfall, and would represent very fairly what might bo grown 
upon the Wynaftd plateau generally. Mr. MoWatLers, Collector 
Lau 1 District Magistrate of Halem, strongly recommends a garden 
T^tlifii uclghbou* I nod of Yaruaud on the .^hevar^y Bills, and he 
onoftoes a mOiit practical and Interostiug letter o i the sub}sot 
from Tfcr, Nhortt. I do not llijnk, however, that the differences 
betweOfNhe Hlnntfe and the soil of the Shevaroy Hills and those 
of the NilgirG II IJ» arc ■niflolont to warrant my proposing to 
Government that, a ittljdpn should be established born. Isay this 
with a *peotal i^groOor no ouo who knows Dr. Shortt's botanical 
work would he wH&g to 1 ok> the oxpsrioneo and advice which 
i! U uertaiu he w.ni% have been ready to gfvo in all oases of doubt 
and difficulty. 

5, Mr, LaeAVarner. Collwclor ol TinneveUy, mtkes Boveral 
very valuable suggestions. He points out how Governumut have 
been groat p ; ««nlmy Joaets in past days by establishing spice 
guidons wUijro t'*eir man age uiu at lud been n»*glsct«d, and he 
most tinly slates that wo should take the fo**ou which history 
toscbei, and not attempt to establish any new garden unless a 
ptinputu'ut expert cidtfvator cao be giuraiit^ed. 1 entirely agree, 
with Mr li'eAVarn<*r, aud it would In the busimm of the Central 
Botanical Depurt-no <t to tr.>iu gar loafers, who should he fitted 
,to buld th<J brad o r . 'Vscershlps of all gardens which Goveratnent 

may decide upm ^ti^Jiwhing. 

6. Warner further gives it asAii# opinion that thorn 

tr? ra wdio would be quite ready to assist any experi¬ 

ment vrhicb Government might wish to make. My ohligatioai 


when the oondlfclous of their growth, Iq a new country, are 
imperfectly understood, Mr, Lee-Warrer speaks highly of the 
country about the falls of Kuttalam, and as this is a place of great 
botanical renown, t do not think that Government could do wraftg 
in establishing a garden here, 

7. In addition to the above, I think that a garden In the 
neighbourhood of liussellkouda in Gtnjain would prove of use, 
as it is In the extreme north of the presidency and on the east 
coast. I do not however know anything of that part of the 
country. 

S. I would suggest then that, In addition to the gardens at 
Ootucnmuiid, Coonoor, llarliyar, and the one sanctioned at Calicut, 
there should hr* established four new ones, Ramuudrug, Gudatur, 
KuUitlAmaud liussollkonda. If these new gardens are sanatioued 
by Government, the cost of making them and the cost of their 
upkeep would be as much as Government would find advissble, 
while their proper inspeotiou would occupy an much time as the 
head of the Botanical Department could conveniently afford. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


pROFJEtfHOR WaIiUuk, in his loaugural address in the Edinburgh 
University the other day, dealt with some important points oa- 
nected with the above subject. His remarks on the importance 
of latKlod proprietors and their ag»nts being thoroughly instructed 
in the principles and practice of farming were as well timed as 
they are sound. Proprietors, It ia felt on all hands, have hitherto 
left fur too much to their factors in the management of thoir 
estates. Even whore the latter are thoroughly qualified for the 
work, the relationship of landlord and tenant would bo on afar 
more cordial and satisfactory footing were the further to look 
more closely into their own affairs. VVh«n the parties arc brought 
together more or less frequently lu the transaction of business 
that concerns them both, they arc led to understand o soli other 
hotter, there is leas friction, and, iu fact, a more cordial relation 
ship springe up between them. To euabla them to fulfil their 
part with lutelbgen i», judgmout, and justice to their own inter* **'*- 

eats, it is indispensable that they should be well acquainted, both 
theoretically and practically, with farming matters, Agents, 
however, must be employed to some extent to transact nooessary 
business in the absence of their principals, and to carry put what 
has been determined on. There is the same reason, therefore, 
why they should have undergone a thorough training not only in the 
details of estate management, but also in practical agriculture. It * 
has often been said, with too much truth, that lawyer-factors have 
been the curse of Scotland. Too often they have done not a little 
to embitter the relationship between landlord aud tenant. They 
seldom know much about land, and some of them have tho 
additional weakness of not being conscious of their own ignorance ia 
the inattur, Thesoimer they ate superseded entirely by intelligent 
practical men who know their buHiness, the better for all parties 
concerned. An 'able factor, who has had tho giea|advantoge of 
both a scientific and practical training, can often do much by coun¬ 
sel and encouragement to developo the natural resources of an estate, 
ami thereby confer a substantial benefit upon both the parties 
between whom he is called upon to act. 

The severe depression bat done more than anything else to dispel 
the very prevalent idea that any person on a day’s notice was quali* 
lied to be a farmer, The popular idea might be expressed by a 
parody of a weILknown couplet of Byron in his tfnglith Bard* <ui<i 
Scotch limit wen-*-* 

1 Man serves a time to every trade save 
Farming; farmers oU are ready made. ’ « 

Professor Wallace thinks that the besttfoheine by which to give 
the rising generation a thorough acquaintance with b Ah the soientifle 
and the practical sides of farming is to get them to study JU» the 
clas#-room during the winter mouths, and undorgo a coSs of 
practical iutfinantioti on tho farm during the summer, It would, 
no doubt, H'Mter to hove an agricultural college with a fail 
staff of profeaenre, and a mixed farm attached to it, where the 
practical could bo taught alongside of the scientific and theoretical. 

That, howler, la not very easily obtained, If agricultural stud*, 
enia take part fa the work of the farm for, say, three or four hoars 
daily, except for brief periods at the busiest seasons, when the 
woiklnj tmi inlght be extend^!, they will have ample opportunity 
of becomlaj; acquainted with practical work, and at the same time 
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they will have sufficient time and buoyancy left to pursue their 
studies In the otass-roome, Infect, they will do this ell the better 
because of their Invigorating exercise out of doors. lUitdence 
on a farm for a season or more might follow, although It 
oatmot be denied that in many cases the benefit which ' mad 
pupils, 1 as they are popularly called, derive from such residence 
on^Jbrmis not commensurate with the time and money ex¬ 
pended thereon. Many may *not sympathise with Professor 
Wallace's objection* to that feature of the elementary school 
system in Scotland and Kugland which prevents children of leader 
years being kept^away from school to assist on the work of the 
farm. The system of orammiug, too commonly practised in Board 
schools, Is highly objectionable, but Irregularity of attendance Is 
Incompatible with steady and satisfactory progress. Besides, after 
all, what can a young child-—say, under 12 years of age—do to 
assist in overtaking the work of the farm? It would do children 
destined subsequently for farm work far more good If teachers 
were encouraged to impart to their senior pupils in rural districts 
a knowledge of the elements of agricultural science, in such a way 
as to help them to understand the reasons, f >r much of ;the work 
thsy will afterwards be called upon to peiform. Elementary 
technical instruction might be given in the publio school* to the 
ions of farmers and agricultural labourers The latter would 
thereby be made better workmen, and being of more value to their 
employers, they would be deserving of increased remuneration.— 
North British Agriculturist. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLAND. 


/ 


Thb following is the report of Dr, A. J. Voaloker on the ex¬ 
periments at Woburn, Bedfordshire, submitted to and approved 
by the last moating of the Council of t to Royal Agricultural 
Society of England 


Woburn Experiments, 1885. 
A,— Stackyard Field. 

J. —CVw/inuou* Growth of Wheat. 


* The wheat was out and harvests 1 o » 20th and 21st August all 
being got in exceedingly well. Thrashing and weighing commenc¬ 
ed on 20th October. 

Speaking generally, the produce was lower than in 1884,' and 
move like that of 1888. 

The unmannred plot*, the ninth •nocesalve crop, gave 21*3 and 
21*9 bushels per acre, as against 28*1 and 26*0 bushels last year. 
Mineral manures alone only increased the produce to 22 4 bushels. 
2001b, ammonia salts per sere, on the other hand, gave a yield of 31 *2 
bushels, and 275 1b. nitrate of soda of 28*1 bushels, the Inoreaae 
In either‘case being comparatively lass than last year, ammonia 
salts, as then, giving the higher yield. Minerals, with 2001b. 
ammonia salts per acre, produced 37*5 bushels ; and mtuerali with 
273 lb, nitrate of soda per acre 38*9 bushels, the nitrate having a 
alight advantage. With double the quantities of ammonia ealte 
and nlfcrateof soda In conjunction with minerals 41*1 and 40 
bushels were Obtained respectively, the yields In 1884, when no 
nitrogenous manures wars app'led, being 32 5 and 21*9 bushels. 
On the other band the plots which last year gave 48 8 and 51 
bushels when manured with minerals and 400 tbs, ammonia salts 
per anre in the first ease, and minerals and 550 lbs nitrate of soda in 
the second, now, ou the omission of the nitrogenous manures for 
this single year, yielded only 24*7 and 18 bushels. 

It will be noticed that the difference of produce of oorn as bet¬ 
ween ammonia salts and nitrate of soda has this year been praotl- 
oaUy nothing ; but there haa been a considerably larger yield of 
s**aw with the nitrate, 200 lb. ammonia salt* per acre giving 31*2 
buehels of oorn and 25 owt, 2 qrs. 10 lb of straw, while 275 lb 
nitrate of tod* per acre gave 28 T bushel* of cora only, but as 
much as 28 owt. 0 qrs. 21 lb, of straw, The d<mM* quantities, 
la confutation with minerals, gave, in the can of aimnoaU salts, 
41 *1 bushels of oOra, with 45 .owl, 2 qrs. 14 lb* straw j In the 
gate of nitrate of soda, 40 bushelq of ecru and 53 owl, 0 qrs, 20 lb, 
straw. The weight per bushel of tbs corn was upwb the same In 
elthsa case. Where farmyard manure was applied at the rats of 
4 tons per ante for the Math successive year tta yield was 22*1 
bushels, or lbutfcel only above the unmanured plots ; applied at 
the rate of 8 tons per sore 14 gavo8l8 bushels. affiiiuA 88 bushels 
In 1884. Where farmyard manure had been given each year up 
10 1882, and omitted since then, only 10 3 and 20*1 bushels ware 
produced or rather less than on the nomauured plots. 


e 2.—Continuous GiotoPi of Barley. 

The barley was cut 25th August, and carted the next day. It 
was thrashed end weighed 20th October and following days, all 
being in good condition. With one exception the yield was lighter 
than In 1883, The unmannred plots gave for the ninth suosetelvw 
o rop $l*g bushels and 22 5 buvhels, as against 32*3 and 33*3 bushels 
In 1884. Mineral manures gave no increase, 21 buffiels being the 
produce. 200 jjp ammonia Balts per acre inoreased it to 34*4 
bushels, and 275 lb. nitrate of soda to 37 2 bushels ; minerals 
added gave a further Increase In each oase to48 and 50*3, whit# 
the aa me minerals with a double quantity (400 lb.) of ammonia 
salt gave 58 7 bushels, and with a double quantity (500 lb.) of 
nitrate of soda 84*5 bushels, the latter belug the highest produce 
■of auy of the plots. It will be observed that la the ossa iff 
barley, nitrate of soda did better than ammonia silts. When 
nitrogenous manures, through applied with mineral* in 1884, were 
now omitted, the yields were 39*3 and 34’8 bushels only. With 
farmyard manure the crops were lighter than In 1834. 

3 — flotation Wheat, 

The respective yields were " 

Bushels. 

Decorticated cotton-cake dung ... ... ...49 4 

Mtize roeal dung ... ... ... ...33*1 

Equivalent In artificials to deoortloated cotton cake dung ... 44'8 
M ,» n maize-meal dung ... 47*5 

4 —Rotation Barley, 

The yield of the four plots were 

Decorticated cotton-cake dong ... ... ...82 4 

Maize-meal dung ... IM ... 58*8 

Equivalent In artificials to decorticated cotton-oak* dung ... 63*7 
M » „ maize meal dung .§ 59*8 

5,— flotation Tare*. M 

Teres were grown In plots, 1,2,3, 4 of rotation 1 without Jianum, 
but (he prolonged irought almost entirely spoiled them, tpd tbfj 
were thoroughly Righted. They were, however, cot Airly I* 
August, but whUofoa the ground, a gale springing up, blew thb 
produce of the separate plots to all parts of the field, so that It was 
impossible to separate them. They were not worth thrashing. 

8.— flotation Pea*. • 

These also suffered sadly from the drought and blight.qfbty 
were cut early in August, and thrashed October 20, the yleld'ming 
a miserable one. No manors had been applied to auy of these p|pte 
this year. 

Bush 



J 

Ibet^ti 


a Lghrami 
RJMjpTS 


Field, is a 


Decorticated cptton-cake plot , 

Maize meal plot... 

Equivalent in artificials to decorticated cotton-oaks 
«» m it maize meal 

7,—flotation Swedes 

These, considering the want of rain, have done very fairly well, 
and will be ready the middle of November. 

8 .—flotation Mangolds, 

A fair even crop, and are now being pulled. 

B. —Lansomk Field. 

The barley was cut and stacked August 26 28, and will 1 
ed shortly. There Is a good crop of clover on all the plots. 

C. —Warren Field. 

This barley has also been cut and stacked^and will be thrashed 
soon. The clover, though not as good as inXBilftma 
very fair plant. 

D.—Clover and Gram Experim^ 

It Is proposed to plough up and re-sow with pure seeds all tta 
gross plots In Stackyard and Worsen fields. Also, the red clover* 
and alsike having entirely died out ta almost all the plots, thee* 
plots will bs dug up ami re-sown. The white clover plot*, which 
still are fairly luxuriant, will be left as they ere, Three acres «t 
land have been selected la another field—Great JEKUI Bottom—4nfi 
will be sown In spring with |(«q seed mixtures of varying cost j 
the separate grosses will also be town on small plots fes the field. 

lit—:E nsilage Bxrarnwam' 

Silcs l and 4 have been re-filled—No.l with 9 tons 13 ew^ of 
maqdew grass to be converted Into • eweet! stage )#e 4* wtth.^15 
tons 3 owW Ofmeidew g»**i to tamadsiq^ eSir^klMip. There !s 
also anttaltiefbr feeding ekperinlsots Sta 8, aoWatet^ 
made from 18 tons 8 owt of green oats (chaffed). Tubs to correspond 
to the above have also been jtad*—N, ff, 
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THE ORCHARD OK AMERICA. 


05 J 5 of the surprise* prepared for the visitor* to the 8 t» Loula 
fair wss a display of ftha choicest fruit* ever grouped in * single 
exhibit to feasten the eye and tempt the appetite. It outranked 
and outrlvalled all competitors, and wa* crowned with a wealth of 
blue ribbon awards, most honestly bestowed. This fruit, which 
we mentioned^!) our last issue, was grown in a comparatively new 
ftipit region—north-western Arkansas—but which has fairly earned 
its new title of a< The Orchard of America,*’ Through the courtesy 
of Mr. D. Wisohart, general passenger agent of the St. Louis an* 
San Franolsoo railway, a representative of the Farmer*' Review 
enjoyed a most delightful trip through this garden of Eden, The 
St. Louis and San Franolsoo rallrosd passes through some of the 
richest and finest faming lauds of south western Missouri, and 
* then across the great fruit bearing belt of north-western Arkansas. 
If there are any particular sections whioli are favored more than 
Other*,we could not hesitate in selecting the counties of Washington 
and Benton as the cream of all the land traversed by the St. Louis 
and San Francisco railway. At the F*rt Smith fair the display of 
fruit and other farm ptoducts from the above-named counties was 
. ' exceedingly grand, and, as was to be expected, the exhibitors from 
that favored section of the State carried off the honors over the 
heads of most worthy competitors from other part* of the eountry. 
Crawford, Washington and Benton counties lie adjacent to the 
famous Cherokee lands In the Indian Territory, each being cut in 


half by tbe St. Louis and San Francisco railway, which has its 
mid-continent depot at Fort Smith on the Arkansas river. The 
•oil Is as rich a* the Okloboma lauds, the climate all that could be 
desired—never too hot and never so cold as to iujure any kind of 
fruit trees. The people are sociable, cultivated and full of enter* 
prize, rich In their possessions and content with the beauty of their 
surroundings. The Chicagoan, who visits north-western Arkansas 
for the first time, is disappointed In not meeting with cow-boys 
and ether unsavory denominations which figure chiefly in yellow¬ 
back wterature ana seneatiooal sporting sheets. On the contrary 
be fin|j an industrious and intelligent people, happy in their 
tuereaa ng wealth ; school houses and oburohes are nearly as 

S merfcs as in the longer settled states of Indjfia, Ohio and Illinois, 
tide prom the fertility of the soil, olimatfa and other natural 
vantages, this country owes its rapid ad vs lament and develop• 
\ msnt to the bt. Louis and San Francisco rawway which provides 
' -— I '*trauiporatation of the orops to the markets of St, Louis and 
sous ••eking uew homes in the West should visit 
S^lb’a north-western portion of Arkansas before making a selection 
| ef laud, and when they do they will thank the Farmers' Review 
* for galling their attention to this—a new Eldorado, —Farmerg' 

*y 

r BURMESE PETROLEUM. 


[Communicated ] 
r Considering the intense a|d uulversaUnteresl now centred on 
iurmab, with the probability of annexation, and almost certainty 
M British supervision j it is to be hoped that her resouioes of wealth 
in petroleum will no louger be neglected «s hitherto. It is beyond 
question a grave soandal, that throughout the Indian empire, we 
should be using kerosine from America, for no better reason than 
a sort of oriental apathy that prevents m, up to date, from using 
some of the enormous supplies so dose at hand. We shall do well 
to ponder over the very opposite qualifications; that is to say, the 
k indomitable,energy and persevsranoe of Meter*. Nobel at Baku on 
^Caspian Sea, Messrs Nobel have received no aSBlstauoe from any 
my wanted inesnsof carriage—receiving no help,they oonstruot- 
' on fleet of steamers,and constructed them to use their own 
i waste as fuel; they then wanted larger ones to take the 
i & railway station on the Volga ; they constructed the 
he ttfilwsy for oil trucks ; the railway qutho- 
g SOMessrs Nobel made their own trucks i 
though of oote-ypT railways profited equally by the traffic. 
Then «• ice bicould the river for long periods, they wen ted a 
large number of Vapacta depdfe Again Messrs Nobel were not 
to unbeaten, and &ado tbe depots for themselves, feeing the rail¬ 
way authorities to oonduot tbs tales, and great, hae been the 
reward for all this energy. Locomotives using this fuel are 
musing dsy 9 by day neater to our northern boundaries, and the 
latest news is, that Messrs, Nobel’s kerosine Is entering the Bom¬ 
bay and Kunahtoe market*, to oompete with the Amerloan article, 
aait has already ao suoceanully done in Russia—and we, what 
bava we done ? We hate found the oil near Mettah. and we have 
known of it for many ^tar* near Rangoon j but there the story 
aads» In these days of experiments all forms of work, as beat 
writs, it IS not difficult topeiosive what enormous resources the 
•Keeeaes of petroleum lays bare, Not only shall we have exceed¬ 
ingly eheap fuel all over India, WO^aflaUo, in many esses, solve 
thi diffic ult question of pretervlo g bur hills from being dtsudsd 
•f fuel and interfering with our rainfall, hut ws that! also gradu¬ 
ally Introduce the^ngular and cheap forms of engines need for 
SarBaka. Wa shall have a float of oil-burning 
■ ' * , M, ' 


larger, fl 
rltiesmade 


steamers on the It re wady first, and later on to England itself. 
Practical men will soon realise the convenience ’of a run bo 
England and back, without losing time to coal even onoe 
on the journey. All who have tried .it say there Is nothing * 
so satisfactory as tbs automated stoker who never negteots 
his work, t.o., the eelf-feediug aogiua, But these results, 
and many'more, of whioh we have no space to spaak at present, 
are not to be obtained by sitting still with folded hands. Unless 
we wish such a man as Robert Nobs! to step In and take the 
trade from us, we must bestir ourselves, learn a lesson from Mesiie 
Nobel or brother Jonathan, and lose no time in starting business. 
We have no hesitation in saying tlsat this U the moat important 
thing to be done In Bormah. All other trades will follow in Its 
wake, for it will afford means of communication by land and sea. 
—Madras Mail. 


HYUROCHROLATE OF COCAINE. 


Db. Freud, of Vienna, published in Augusta research on the 
alkaloid, which stated that (t caused local anesthesia of the 
tongue. Dr. Roller argued that if It deadened the sensibility of 
the nerves of the tongue, It would have a similar effect on the 
nerves of the eye. After many experiments on animals, on him¬ 
self and friends, and afterwards on patients, he published his 
discomy at the Heidelberg Ophthalmologiual Congress in Sep¬ 
tember. 

We will give a short account of the results that seem to have 
been obtained in vaiious departments 

The Eye.—One or two drops of a 4 per cent solution instilled 
Into the eye cause at first a stinging sensation lasting a few 
seconds. On repeating tbe application there ia a sensation of 
cold, then comes a feeling of weight or tension and dryness. 
Thi* oye protrudes somewhat. If the instillation Is ropeated the 
pupil dilates. Five minutes after the first instillation the cornea 
can be handled quite roughly, out, cauterised with silver nitrate, 
pitted by pressure, without eausing tbo slightest pain or even 
sensation. There is simply no feeliug. When deep inoisious are made 
as for Irrideotomy pain has been observed by some, though not by 
others. It is as yet doubtful how deeply the au&tthotio effect cm 
be made to extend ; it passes off at the surface in about twenty 
minutes, and as it apparently takei time to reach the lower ' 
structures shown by ths dilation of the pupil, it would seem that 
the application must be repeated to obtain the best effect. The 
eye remains dilated for* some time, but vision Is not interfered 
with, and the eye gradually returns to its normal state. We fijjffiS 
reports of three oases where inflammation has occurred after the : 
use of the drug among a very large number, In which It was not 
observed. One patient who had undergone two irrideotomies 
under others had the globe of the eye excised by Mr Curmalt 
Jones under the influence of a 2 percent solution of oooaine. 

Ills remark was that It was a great deal better than that beastly 
ether. 

Eyelid.—Mr. Bader has crushed a tumour on the eyelid without 
oausing pain to tbe patient. 

The Tongue.—Mr, T. Smith applied a 20 per oent solution to 
the tongue of a patient three times within ten minutes. He then 
applied fuming nitric and freely two or three times so as to prodttoe 
a definite burn. No pain was felt during'' the operation. 

The Nose,—H. J. Bntlln records bis own experience. He 
has twice had the turbinated bones of his nose burned 
by Dr. Samoa at Intervals of three weeks. The first opera¬ 
tion caused intense psin and prostration. At ths second, 
the surfaoe of tbe bones was painted thoroughly twice over with 
an interval of five minutes, with a twenty per oent solution 
of the bydrochlorate. The vffeot was marvellous, far more so than 
I or even to, I think, expected. The burniog was not felt by mo 
more than the introduction of the brush in painting. I caonot 
say I did not feel ths operation, but the sensation must be des¬ 
cribed as feeling no pain. 

The Larynx.—Dr. Semon has also removed growths from 
the larynx of a lady In whom, at the seven previous operations* 
the mere Introduction of the instrument had oauied alarming 
•hooks. After painting the interior of larynx with tbe 20 per 
oent eolation once, and wafting five minutes, be waa able to 
introduoe the Instrument four times, and remove considerable 
l portions of the growth, without the patient experiencing any 
pain at the moment, or snbeoqcent shook hypodetmicalty, 

Messrs. J. H. E. Brook and C. J. Arkle, of University College 
Hospital, have tried the offset of hypodermic injootions, Tie 
effects, which wars common to all the Injections were smarting fol¬ 
lowed by numbness, redness round the point of Injection; in 
fact, (n two to threa minute*, sensation to touch waa diminished, to 
pain and temperature completely abolished. In every experiment 
except the last when half-grain was Injeoted Into the feetiarm, 
thsnamsthetio area was more extensive Immediately above the point 
of injeotfon than below. The extent of surface on which the above 
effeots wave produced wsi about hitf an inch above and a quarter of 
gn Inch below the point of iojeoHon j white for about half an fnoh 
around this area there was « slight diminution to tactile, painful* 
and thermal tmpreasion. They have performed two minor surgical 
operations painlessly after an Injection of one-esveutb of a grain. . 

We have given only some of the mote striking pieces of evidence 
that hat* toon fa fight forward, and Drnggi§t. 
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CHEESE-MAKING. 


Rennet and salt. 

T»e following address «m delivered by J. B. Harris, Canadian 
Cheese Instructor In Galioway and Dumfriesshire, at the meeting 
of the Scottish Dairy Association la KUnfarnook ou Wednesday 
w»k 

Renost is the second agent applied iu cheese-making, heat bring 
the first. It does not seem to be thoroughly understoodby cheese- 
maker*, as they use the same quantity In spring, dimmer, and 
autumn, regardless of the quality of the milk, or time of curing 
their product. I might write a treatise ou rennet, but we will 
take It for granted that alt know how to prepare it. It this short 
paper I will outy touch on Its use. I was requested by your score* 
tary to read a short paper on some subject of my own choosing, 
and knowing that rennet and salt were the shoals that wrecked 
moat cheese-makers, I thought it best to give a few biota on these 
important agents, I have made remarks over and over on the 
importance of proper treatment with rennet and salt. 

Rennet seems to be the only sure agent by whioh the oheesy 
matter of milk can be separated from the whey. Nature seem* 
to have provided it for the chesso-makers’ especial tfte. Its office 
is not simply to produce coagulation ; it goes further, and 
exercises an important part not only In the oaring of the cheese, 
9 but also In bringing about that condition which we oall diges¬ 
tibility. No other substance of which we have any knowledge 
is ospable of bringing about the same result. Iu view of these 
facts more than one idea should govern us In the use of the reboot. 
If it is intended that the cheese shall go into market in from 
forty to fifty day* (whioh should always bo the case In the early 
part of the season with fodder-made cheese), enough of reuuet 
should be used to ensure the process of ooagulatiou, beginning 
io form 10 to 12 minutes, with milk in proper condition, Rennet 
sufficient to accomplish this result will, iu the time limited for 
sale, have performed all that ts desired In preparing the produat 
for the table. It will be seen by this, if we have been clear in ex¬ 
plaining the idea, that the time of curing rather than the condition 
and quality of milk should govsrn the quantity used. Milk well 
matured will oosgulato with less rennet than when sweet and new, 
^but this should make no difference with the quantity used, as the 
miring of the oherse is what we must consider. If the milk is 
^(Plrtly skimmed, or in a time of year that it is not so rich, more 
rennet should be used, as the richer the milk, the less rennet 
is required. This Is where many cheese makers fall, who never 
ohange their quantity in spring, summer, or autumn. I fou ud 
many dairies the past season in which splendid cheese was made 
through June, July, and part August; but when milk became 
richer, by icwon of the cow* giving a less quantity, their cheese 
was soft. If they had decreased their rennet, and increased their 
heat and ralt, their product would have been firm, solid, and 
good lu texture. 

The office of rennet cannot be explained more definitely than by 
saying t‘ at when It Is mingled with milk it solidifies the caseiuo or 
albuminous portion of that fluid. This solidification is calk'd coa¬ 
gulation Iu the coagulation of milk the cream is held in suspen 
sion and the whsy expelled. The function of rennet in curing i* 
much th<- same as that of the gastric juice of the stomach, bresk 
log down as it doe» the fibre ol the ourd, and carrying it towards a 
condition like that of chyle in the digestive process. 

There are no rules by which we may be governed in the use of 
•alt other than very general ones. We should bear in mind al¬ 
ways that a portion passes off in the whey In pressing, more or 
less according to the amount of moisture contained in the ourd. 
We should remember that the purpose of salt is not simply to secure 
flavour ; It is used also as a preservative, and a check upon the 
aotioa »f rennet. We must therefore have in mind four distinct 
omulderatione in the application of salt. First, the amount of 
loss to be sustained in pressing; second, flavour; third, the 
amount of rennet used ; and fourth, the time of curing, By the 
use of salt we so balance a set of natural processes m to compel 
Ahem in a given length of tip^e to produae for ns a given result — 
it depending altogether ou the skill of the operator what that 
result shall be. 

From what has been said It will appear that little. If anything, 
can be effected by the use of figures iu regard to the quantity of salt 
to haroA However, wo will give twogoueral propositions wh ch 
ma^ierve in some degree as a guide to the operator in this matte'. 

When curd contains about 40 per cent of moisture it is in its 
normal condition, and when this is the case and we desire to sell 
dn 40 or 50 days, we should use 1 j lbs, to each 100 lbs. of curd, 
Again, with the curd normal in moisture, if w* desire that cur 
product remain ou ourshelve* indefinitely, we should use lbs. 

From this it will be seen that in the use of the salt we should 
take into consideration nBfe oiily the condition of the ourd as to 
moisture, but also the time that is required for curing, thus avoid¬ 
ing the error of using a quantity of salt whioh would counteract or 
limit the action of the rennet* as it far a well-known foot that Silt 
and rennet work in oppoiite direetfoni,—N, B. dgrtwttvirke ,, : 


TEA AND HOW TO MAKE £T. 



Tub following letter, dated 14 h March 1335, was addressed by 
H. Z. Darrah, Esq., officiating I)ueater of Argioulture, Assam, 
to Q. M. Burton, Esq., Secretary, lu iiau T*i» Association, and 
will doubtless be road with inWest by lovers of tea ; — 

About tho middle of last numti 1 visited Jlio Jibuti a en¬ 
campment of Ddwtmgiri, and among nther matter*, 1 enquired iqtO 
tfie subject of tea. I found that tho Bhuti&s had ns usual brought 
with them a lew bricks of tho commodity they dodgnate tea. I 
obtained a smalt quantify, and acted a few particulars, which may 
possibly prove of interest. 

2. * The Bhutto* stated that the tea was brought by traders from 
a place called Janarjippoo, situated a year 7 * journey to tho north¬ 
east. To indicate tho direction, they pointed at first due nert,' 
and then due east, Intimating that a rravvltar to danaijippoo frd! 
Bhutan would have first to go north ami then east. They state: 
that they had given in exchange for a buck two cloths of eri-ailk, 
each cloth containing an much thread as they had bought for the 
eqivaleub of Re. 1-4 in the Assam VaHcy. Estimating roughly 
the labour of weaving at 12 annas per cloth, the cost of the tea 
would appear to liars been R#. 4 per block. That this could not 
bo its rial price In Bhutan was proved by tho fact that I bought 
it at R«. 3-8 in Dewauglri. The price last year was as far ak r 
I can ascertain Re, 2 4 in the same place. Tim Bhuttos stated* 
that it had became dearer in the interior, I enquired why they , 
drank tea which had como each a distance, when a much 
cheaper kind was to be «. b tabled in Assam. They stated that 
Assam tea was bitter, but the tea they had with them was 
sweet. 

8. 1 watched in one lastanco the process of making tho 

infusion : The pots, one of brass and filled with water, the 
Other an earthen one aud empty, were put over a tire ; a 
piece was broken off a brick of taa and crumpled up in tho 
hand to separate tho adhering leaves and twigs. The handful 
obtained was put into the dry ear thou pot and stirred up fotifl 
fow dtccnds till hot. Then, about a couple of wine glasses ! 
of potash water (made by straining water through asbf ' 
pouted on the dry tea, and when the heat had almost ev'"- 
the mois mo, another spoonful of water (now hot) was acK 
the brass pot. Tli^lea meanwhile was kept stirred to p * 
burning, and whoi;j nearly dry, a second, atid than a*ter;; 
val a tnird, spoonf/l of water was ajMril ; when this,' 
almost dry, alt thr [water from the brass pot was poured 
a teaspoooful of sift having been put in, the mixture wtj 
As soon us the bubbles showed that the liquid was 
ladled out with %A ooo formed from a gourd Into i 
made fr.-itt a thick pice of bamboo about two feet long, 

churn was provided with ft wooden cover, through a hole iu . 

a ptaton-rou wotked, tho piston bring amiply a round pines of#vood, 
roughly fitting the interior of the churn. The botimjjfgNquia 
having been pom e l in, the churn wa* wotked for a few stVuds, 
aud then about a tublespooofut of ghee was adde 1 to t'i« mi.sturo. 
The churn up >n this was worked vigorously for a few miiiltss, 
consid'ii able pressure bring evidently r> qmr.ri to force the pilfiou 
up and down. The Bhutift next poured back the liquid into Vie 
ear.hon pot (whioh meanwhile hadjonamel ou the fire) au-I ta*< l T 
the tea. He stated that morirsaU wa« wanted, aud add. 
accordingly about an vggspoonful. The whole was boiled agriu f 
about a mimUo, and then tisted and pronounced excellent. TV 
amount was about equal to the contents of two ordinary quart!, 
bottles. * 

4. Attempt* have, i believe been made to produce fio.n tho 
refuse of tea gardens a substance resembling Bhutto brick-tea, but 
so fat’, I believe, they have boon unsuccessful/ It would a-join, 
however, that tho amtoa our should oot be given up a* there can 
bo Little doubt that if plantem could uuuntacture a uummofily 
whioh would-suit the tame of the Bhutto*, Assam tea might 
pnaatr&te ewntuily iu Central Aria, lihutta tea can hard y b 

I ho produce of artyr country hut China, and although reeegF 
quines tend to show that Cniua vefyoau be earned* woifl^ 
cheap into Thibet, yet it is hardly possible that Assatn^' 
not qmlersdl it. %. Even supposing that tire Bhuttos 
doub.ed the real*price to their statement So me, and t.hat^_ y 
Chinese tea can ha bought at tU. 1-8 pm brick (about r 
Lb.), 1 imagine an Assam nlanter.^ ^ath n.n oiiid a sjMwtJ* 11 ^7^ 

article at ah, could do so for 3 aunas'“Ssfc, ***■ *«ia 
would certainly enable him to sell with a protoi^* r * * 
which would probably indues the Bhutias no btf» k . , 

5. The obvious objection to any attempts t, ™* 

t.. I. th.t. .v.tt tr»d. y with 

Assam border is too inconsiderable to produce J ^ !? 

industry of Assam The objection is par^J. : " 

these tribes are themselves couoetucd, Kll ^ lf 

oou oiio. brook tt.. Oliioe,. iru.iopoMK,^ ” 

OrtlU-y «»» bay tho material.' ! 

they oall tea at a ch j.pyr ram h i,,,,.. I" 

they are ertaia to uiaka thoit aitfri^Jl. ln . K , . f ?*, u 

"i-'.clErssasif’rS*"' r 

isss^jsrsS&‘^r 5 ¥ r ‘Wsa- 

. Yo« .Til* 1W till ii«.t ja ig, ot t)t« , 

mattta %bi$W'• y<« w«S*M to«7 



m effnWurt *» » *-m* v % * «s 

J40GNJS WTUlIfl. 

Wtf ate fa leeelpt of a liti« |u»i ntloo by VxoL Loren* > 
the art of baling a id nut nguMuug between gchofn* 
eu thoguv bilt*i, toy an upputtn* of bn tu ml mu It hoi* an 
mOrem illustration* ah > ting th* ii«|*w xu un b * the mloio*r» 0 |j* 
of tin living geiwt loun 4 in *u H c mj mid*, oitiolt w* ant uueJhlt 
to i produce Tlgi fjllovuug, hin or, latwi h rna ihu tioitno uf | 
,!>* ttf fatereit Weonly wl*h tin II i pauijUlit wilh U* llltn 
tr«<i mih eeubt hsvea vri a <k uUu xw m>iq, tbn It t In muitanni* 

tfi» oouuity 

WHAfi IH It UP* HtTtkH 

I Bogus buUer if ra w I Aid or ran Ullow doomed of ttm offen 
•tve kmx*H by means of add* or Alkalies and generally obit and 
with milk Id mdfltf to acquire by oh^ml ul bamn position a bogus 

* i ’ MW- 

4 Bxplat/Atioxtofproooaa * 

49 The sugar of milk J»*p1H tip iutpjAoHe aeM, ArtU part of the 
lectiosold i* converted Into l utyilo Utoul (bogn* flavour) Xbe 
process I dogiOCOmpamel by putrid falittenfalion, an ( the do 
velopment ot myriad* of irhio*oOp!o infusoria or organisms 
“ vigeMl* and animal origin " olntaly allied to the germ* 
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poeed (o bo the t suns of inf< otlou* <11st ate* 
living oigAnuttn*. 

. -kow am olA***dM follow* fiitet—Bom fermentation' Seooud— 
JNpctoU faimeutatioa TM rd~>Putrid lot mentation 

M 1 ho## organism* foovo forward hy sliding Their body 
remain* rigid or iiudnlstes slightly * tony haUuoe themselves 
Oo ead and agitate tbsit extremities, they ate of ton bout *’ 

" 1 hose ifngnlar organism* are reproduced by Usslotf ’ 

4, When deciders.#alien I* accoiupulhed by alkalim, the lye uied 
gelatfuf/a* the notmal iii*mbianea And akin* eewoouding the lard 
or tallow iutO a glue, Soap ia fottnid White spook* of alkali 
m ^i]l ptotHii compounds adhere to tha hi to*, and a ooarae alkallna 
% ? Jur *mk* to lhr bottom of tho tabu 

Icon tbeobj^iof the batti rmlkei baa been obtained, the 
Anuum of ilie tnigfnally traanpxronr Ur 1 or tallow U mauitoaU 
backVy by tie iopy and tmbid opnqnene*«ol the pioduot 
ha finVn raw lard or raw tallow *a deodorize I by mm< 
latreAfttlon take* place. 
ifamarA patt of the h>dxogno ot the fat 1* di 
Jnide m ot aulpbhr of the aonli* aud, uml 
advantl fat I* deprived of pat t of it* oatbLn, 
meat to x Into oxallo aoH« | 

tndr fleet t*. In the mein* the *ame aa meutfoaed in Ho. 
' J -fir a*enmee a feddiih^t * akin* and 


V 


a iximrit RoaoxoAt opium 

> tflJi Athexiwm Amba»*adOr at Vienna, Mr Kaiaott. has lately 
forwarlel to hie Ooverameet an lot vdklhig anoonatt of a remark 
Alflb antgteai operation lately peifn mod by Piofoaaor BiHorth, of 
Vienna, which, wonderful to tell, ooneUiotl in the removal of a 
portion of the human Ktomaeh, involving nearly owe thitd of the 
organ^and, atiangi to aay, the path) it r&oovored«-the only 
aunoeiaftil operation of ttm kind excedkjrf ximod The dlieate for 
whuh that out ration wee peifoiiaea waa oanuat of the »tomaah» 
attended wth the f Mowing aymptogn* —1 he appetite I* qtftfk 
puoi Th w* i* a nemilfai iudeebiibable dUtree* In the stomaoh, a 
feeling that ha* been detorlbmd ae a faint “ all gooe" eeneatton ; a 
atloky *)lm« eolleot* about the teeth, e*pecUUy to the morning, 
act outpaced by an unpleavhut Vaete Ifeod falle to eatiafytlxia 
peoullai faint eeneatfton ? but« ou the oontrary* It appear* to aggta 
vate the feeling. The cyee are ennlten, tinged with yellow * the 
hand* and feet teoame cold and •tfoky«Hi oow peupiration. The 
eufferer feel* tired all the time, and sleep doe* not teem to give 
ie«t Altai \ time ihe patient beoontee uervmi* and Irritable, 


Altai a time the patient beoontee uernm* and Irritat.-, 
tftpumy, hie mfpd 411*4 with evil foretellirg* When rUiug and 
d»a|y from a leonmbent i^Alnon thete t* a dlarioeae, a wbwtliag 
nod be u obliged 10 ^ra*| •omethiug ftim to keep ft am 


dty and hot at time* * the 

> 


log thlek and etagoant, agd do** not eiioatate pri , 
time the patient spit* up fpod soon after eati 
‘ ' J * nidi 


mmeial 

f placed by nltro 
favorablo non 
, which univeu 


g Stef lard ot raw ta low oantmt he churns I ti mixed with 
genufntiOTuttki Without the ohaoges taking phoe mentlmed In 
Ho 2ji*a teinpuatnre from HO t> IUO d«greee wouU have to be 
roamtwued foi a *ufh lent time to animate the mixture 
7 Jiogue buttei when rmi I * ha* reached the limit ot its acidity, 
any jpttlur ibange in »t« omiposfliou U to pair«faotn u 
r/TO eoiiine but ft? it a onxtuie of m utral late—glyceride*-^ 
i may be dlviled Into two «hfl idaisHS. 

b oIan* 1 -High In oat bon, melt* at a Ubfli tempetature, and 
volatile Fat become* trauspaient at 150,d<grte» or over 
,11 betur) 

dub class ^l«ow in oaibrm, melt* at a I >w temperature, volatile 
td ftagmnt Fit becomoe transparoat lietnmn 1)5 and 105 degree* 
(Mina* foutUr ) No ftee fatly aoni* being [ roiuit 
tirais buttei t» rich in fat* of aub clae* ?, and will not keep so 
well a* (alt butter, wliHx ooneiat* mainly of fat* of anb olns* i, 
f Bogus buttii i* a corrupt ton of iaw lard or raw tallow iu the 
of chlorine, eulpho, or nitio den vain o«, mixed with fro* 
la and mineral acid*, animal akin*—sometime* gelatinised 
xnd undergoing the piooea* of Ja< tie, butyilc, unit putrid 
m* 

A»y tAmpeiature below 2J2degice* 
liiimr* mi fit* wmoi»*omii v 
aid cati+«a Irritation of the bowel* and 1* pro 
tie * 

«Mid r pldfty of Its action bas 
luNdal purpose* ’ 

iforiaand infusoria In gsuaial ars 
(any inpiditlon, ayd th* possibility of 
ud tape Woxbi egg* is cquafly w*U e« 


IR|nr w ie ) ggim aAng| r v**«| awuu« 

Mtk 4«ab mnoilage, l>«ai fdir,— 1 find the sate of Belgel'e Syiup steadily inoxeaaiug, 

K l„s, inn 


fluotJlt* 

Oielic 
oauNsd It 

The sffecte 
loo wall ke®^ , 
th* a 

11 m* 1m\ adds, aVtta (?*««* •tre«uo amd, soap, ani skin* 
Mineia ,U| W t Wno* « « < cmdxukoote 

^ii^^nvcbemioal f ivi* i* incomplste unless quail 

i * wK *V M ’***** 

1 1 7 ,.II | mi 111111* 1 1 'I I I'rr Ii ft- irnfn n r iiin n iinirl'ifii r n i n i m 

mma S r l 1 Al [ \hk^ -•^Bittiiiiiai Komedfea^To- 
lAU o* why®** vou^'-Jmauro* treat w^tk to lower the 
aSa nert^e sy*‘^\ ho I itlowsd U ill health 

t0 'l w - onefiuoans he {} ** 1 ovh ^ fl^lcway’# 

ft0 r s !i«d nrooa*» t * , ° 0 * ^ l>p y l!? ( i ^ avtotnat 

•axfe^d iwewjj cort ^toi of keaavH Aii 

SST«'"» i>a«ht>^»* pbaxpi^ a«PSifloVai 

t. ssSeA ^ V ^io Jsd.ii.rt 

S Of Moikpay’s 
•ovolutUi jM tho 
ilex ate 


A srrUI oil 4 * * 
VAf*J^tfskn Amutt x the 8yki»vou*H & 


sensation, «» , ,. w 

tatting The bowels costive, 
blood buooniiui 

ij. Alter at. _ 

sometimes iu a sour an l fsimetxfeed condition, sometimes sweets,. 
to the taste Oiten time* tUtxe is a palpitation of the heait, mid 
the patient fiats lie may have heart disease. ToWaids the >a«fe 
the patfeut Is unable to retain any fuoA whatever as the opening 
in the Intestine* becomes dosed, or nearly so Although this 
disease Is indeed alaimfag, suffeters with the aboVe named 
symptom* should not fed nerious, for nine hundred and ptnety- 
mne oaAea out oi a thousand hme no canoor,but simply dyspepefa, 
a disease easily tamoved if treated iu a propel mauueu The safest 
and bn*b remedy fm the disease is Soigel'e Cmative Nyxup, a 
vegetable preparation ^old by alt chemiit* and ruodlotne vend©*! 
throughout the woild, and by the propemtors* A. 4. White (Limit 
«d), 17, Fatnngdoa road, Loudon, h 0, Inm bytup stnko* at the 
\i i v loundalum of the disease, and drive* it, loot and brunt h, out 
of the eyeteni 

St. Marv SiRKutr, PMUtnBOnoucin, * 
Nevetnbet 29th, IBS! 

Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to Inform you of the benefit I 
have reoehed fiom Seigd s ytup I have been troubled for year* 
With dyspepsia, but after a few dose* of the Syntp, 1 found tdiet 
and afiei taking two bottle* of it I feel quite ouied, 

I am, SIi, you re truly, 

Mr A J Wmm Wimiam Bwkvt 

September Rth, 1 # 8 J, 


ttlweys juroniitund it with oonhdence fkaithfuUy yours, 

(Si.) VifioaNiA Wan, 
lo Mi A J. Wmitk Chemi*t Dentist, Metfcbyr lydvil 
•beigti * Operating Fill* are the best family physic that has 
vti boon hseo/mml. JLhey cleanse the bowel* tiomatl hrlfcatiug 
substanus, ant leave them in a luuithy condition they cute 
t. o*tn cues* 

Preston, Sept Slat, 1884 « 
My dost tlr,—Your hyiup and Pills aie still vety popular with 
my oustomeu, many saying they «x« the best Uiuily tnadiolnes 
\ o««ible. 

I he other day a customer came for two bottles of Syiup and 
said “Mothei Setg*!’ had Raved the life of hta wife, and bo 
ad led, “ one of these bottle* 1 am sending fifteen utile* away to 
x friend who m veiy ill X have uuntk faith In it *’ 

JLhe *ixlu keep* up woudetfulfy, iu fact, ou* Would fancy alinoet 
Hint the people were beginning to bieakfast, dine, and sup ou 
Mother Kelgel * fc5) < up, the demaud is so ooustant and the satis 
faction so great % 

X am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
lo A, J Warns, B»q (Signed) W, Bowxaa. 

Kpaaisb lows, Jamaica, West ludies, Ootobei 84,1888. 
Ueai Bu,—X write to iufoim you that l have derived great 
beneht fiuw belgeP* Syrupy Fox some year*Xhavefufetod 
fiom liver oomplaiut, with its many and varied concomitant evils, 

tKat mv lull. <bu > ^WIkA kn..ui>ki. 


any { _ _ T _ r ^ _ .. 

give it at least a fail tibl Xn two or three days ! felt consider* 
ably bottoi, md now alike epdot twelvpmottthn{A»vmgeon* 
tinned taking it), X atu glad to say that I am a diflereu* being alto 
gather ft is said of certain p*us that they M ootae as a boon aud 
a Uleeaing to men,** and 1 have no reaaotf to doubt the truthfulness 
Of tho statement. Kean truly say, however, thatBeigeP*Syiup 
hoe oome as a 11 boon and a blessing " to me. X have too<uinneuded 
It th sevtialfollow^snfletore frow this distiesslog oomplaiut, and 
Ifceii boeHmony Is quite in aouozdeuce With my owu, arautuxhi 
lodr tliq baneflt J have derived from the excellent piapautftn, 
prefects tue la tuiuluh yon w»kh thiwwnsoUoitad teatummiai. 


A, J, Wwiwn, 

a 

tfSSpiv 
which X 


JKovergtatefuUy, 

, j OaaayB Bhuky, 
Vw im t t5*q. Baptist Miewouary, 


X am, dear 
Yon 

{Signed) 


|t« toShl^a* j^e#puite 


jr ikmbo tiiue atflicteJ 

a.ig«i'» (*>•» »tri.it 

.«WrMOW DMnttWMlm« to 

.., 

ClfiWNW. 








